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lit  I.— CONSCIENCE  IN  TIE  COUNTING  tOOO:  OK  TIE  TRUE  INTEBESTI 
OF  TEE  HERCIANT. 

■'MjtevOireottliliiBneTWto  be  forgotten,  thai  onr  New  England  ia  originally  a  plantatloii  of 
JUi^fMm,  and  not  a  plantation  of  Trade.  Let  merehanta  and  each  aa  are  making  emt^cr  e«Miremani- 
tarlhia.  Letotherawho  hare  come  OTer  ainee  at  aereral  tlmee»  remember  this,  that  worldly  gain 
vm  not  the  end  and  deaign  of  the  people  of  New  England,  but  Religion.  Andifany  manamoag 
m  "tfrr  Ealigion  aa  ««•<««,  and  the  world  aa  Olrtom,  lei  each  an  one  know  he  hath  neither  the 
iptalt  of  a  tine  New  England  man,  nor  yet  of  a  alnoere  Ohriatlan.''— Joto  Hifgin$9u  at  S^Um.   Igfll. 

iTisdaimed  in  onr  title  thaf  the  tnie  interests''  6f  the  Mebohaht 
farms  the  subject  of  this  article ;  bnt  to  define  what  those  true  interests  are, 
most  be  left  to  Uieessayist  He  must  vindicate  the  claim  of  the  interests  he 
vges.  The  interests  of  the  merchant  are  commonly  supposed  to  lie  in  his 
monej ;  bnt  every  merchant  was  a  Man  before  he  was  a  Merchant,  and  the 
interests  of  the  Man  must  rank  first.  The  changes  of  Hfe  or  death  may  at 
toy  moment  remove  his  riches  from  the  merchant  or  the  merchant  from  his 
riches ;  bnt  the  union  between  the  man  and  his  virtue  is  one  which  €k)d 
kath  joined,  and  none  may  put  asunder. 

There  are  practical  interests  of  the  merdiant  on  which  I  have  no  advice  to 
ofier;  instruction  in  these  must  be  sought  elsewhere.  But  innde  of  every 
Merekmi  there  is  a  Man^  and  to  that  Man,  modified  as  he  ma^  be  by  the 
education,  habits,  and  pursuits  of  his  avocation — ^to  him  and  his  interests  I 
write.  The  ancient  philosopher  thanked  God  for  his  wealth ;  and  when  his 
property  was  destroyed  by  fire  and  shipwreck,  he  thanked  God  (it  is  record- 
ed) yet  more,  because  he  had  been  tau£;ht  the  wisdom  which  left  hun  as  well 
off  as  he  was  before.  It  is  this  wis<k>m  alone  of  which  I  can  attempt  to 
treat;  nor  can  yon  wisely  disregard  this.    For  the  end  of  life,  as  even  yo« 
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mnst  aUow,  is  not  money,  but  happiness  and  usefulness :  and  if  I  could 
teach  you  to  extract  as  much  of  these  from  fifty  dollars  as  you  otherwise 
could  from  five  hundred,  I  should  plainly  rival  the  most  brilliant  California 
investment,  and  offer  to  your  interests  a  solid  advantage.  "  The  only  book  a 
business  man  needs,"  said  one  of  this  class  once  to  me,  in  a  public  library, 
"is  a  book  to  transform  a  poor  roan  into  a  rich  one."  **  That  is  the  oflSce  of 
all  good  books,  I  replied,  and  many  there  are  which  have  done  it.  I  do  not 
DOW  mean  that  by  books  you  may  learn  new  maxims  of  finance  or  new  facts 
in  Commerce :  though  that  is  true.  For  who  knows  how  long  ago  the 
mines  of  California  might  have  become  a  familiar  fact  in  the  worid's  traffic, 
had  men  been  more  attentive  to  the  hints  and  surmises  which  are  now 
found  to  have  passed  unnoticed  in  old  geographies  and  voyages  ?  But  it  is 
not  this  I  mean.  For  what  will  be  the  end  of  your  California  speculations  ? 
Perhaps,  when  all  is  done,  a  hundred  dollars'  balance — perhaps  for  you, 
perhaps  against  you — so  closely  are  the  scales  adjusted  in  the  end.  But 
what  are  a  hundred  dollars  to  a  new  thought,  a  new  aspiration,  a  new 
aspect  of  life  and  society,  a  new  principle  of  faith  and  peace  in  the  soul  ? 
And  yet  you,  who  devote  hours  and  days  and  weeks  to  the  hundred  dollars, 
would  grudge  an  hour  to  the  book  whose  suggestions  and  thoughts  might 
make  you  a  rich  man  for  ever ;  richer  at  least  for  ever,  in  your  garret,  than 
the  wretched  millionaire  whose  palace  towers  above,  and  has  hitherto  kept 
oflf  every  ray  of  sunlight  from  your  dwellinff  and  your  heart. 

"  We  cannot  give  all  this  populace  hreaa^''  said  Guizot,  in  his  better  days 
*in  the  French  Assembly,  "  and  if  wo  could,  it  might  only  make  them  thrift- 
less and  dependent,  and  so  prove  their  ruin.  I^t  us  give  them  Truths  for 
this  alone  they  cannot  waste  or  abuse." 

I  shall  seek  to  write  for  the  Interests  of  the  Business  Man  by  writing  for 
him  the  Truth, 

I  wish  to  consider  the  affairs  of  the  Business  Man, — I.  In  regard  to  his 
Position ;  11.  In  regard  to  his  Bangers ;  III.  In  regard  to  his  Opportu- 
nities, 

I.  The  i^^siTioN  of  the  Business  Man;  comprising  his  Object,  which  b 
Wealth  ;  aUv^  his  Means,  which  is  Commerce, 

1.  The  professed  object  of  the  Business  Man,  as  such,  is  Wealth.  "  The 
American  people,"  says  a  French  satirist,  ^^  educate  their  children  in  the 
fear  of  God  and  the  love  of  Money."  The  sarcasm  seems  at  first  severe  as 
was  ever  uttered.    But  let  us  look  at  it  more  closely. 

What  is  Money  ?  From  the  time  when  the  accumulation  of  wealth  first 
became  a  desire  of  man,  there  has  been  no  such  thing  as  the  love  of  gold 
and  silver  for  their  own  sakes.  Selkirk  spurned  the  lump  of  silver  from 
beneath  his  feet;  king  Midas  found  the  "golden  touch"  a  curse  and  not  a 
blessing.  It  is  only  representative  value.  As  bank-notes  only  represent 
gold,  so  gold  again  but  represents  wealth;  wealth  means  only  the  conveni- 
ences of  life. 

It  means  first  the  physical  conveniences  of  life.  How  little  do  the  needs 
of  man  require :  meat,  fire,  and  clothes.  What  more  I  Meat,  clothes,  and 
fire.  But  to  be  supplied  with  these  is  to  possess  substantial  wealth :  and 
who  shall  fix  the  limit  of  adequate  supply  9  Ihe  Irishman  in  his  bogs  has 
potatoes,  turf,  and  a  dreadnaught  jacket ;  are  these  to  be  the  acme  of 
ouman  demand  ?  No  philosopher  has  ever  reduced  himself  to  a  minimum 
of  physical  convenience.    Diogenes  invested  capital  in  a  tub,  which  might 
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have  been  "  sold  for  many  pence,  and  given  to  the  poor."  No  one  who 
has  ever  eaten  Shaker  bread  and  butter  will  regard  that  ascetic  race  as 
types  of  self- mortification.  Dirt  and  rags  are  economical,  but  who  adheres 
to  dirt  and  rags  on  principle!  A  large  emigrant  family  will  thrive  on  a 
shilling  a  day ;  but  what  philanthropist  conforms  his  household  to  that  of 
Barney  O'Brien  I  Yet  beyond  this  minimum  all  is  debateable  land,  and  the 
repudiation  of  wealth,  as  not  a  legitimate  object,  evidently  repudiates  it  all. 

Again,  wealth  means  the  higher  conveniences  of  life ;  schools,  books,  art^ 
travel,  social  intercourse.  The  more  of  these  any  one  has,  the  more  of  life. 
To  those  who  never  dreamed  of  them  they  appear"  superfluities,  but  to  those 
who  have  them  their  sacrifice  is  a  sacrifice  of  so  much  of  existence.  The 
remark  attributed  to  a  Boston  fop,  "  that  he  could  spare  the  necessaries  of 
life,  but  could  not  do  without  the  luxuries,"  becomes  altogether  rational  and 
discreet,  if  these  be  luxuries.  I  can  better  afford  to  be  cold  and  hungry 
than  never  to  have  read  Shakspeare  or  seen  Niagara.  I  know  a  young 
man  in  a  great  city  who,  when  reduced  to  his  last  dollar  for  the  support  of 
himself  and  his  widowed  mother,  spent  that  dollar  in  the  purchase  of  Spen- 
ser's Faerie  Queene ; — and  both  lived  to  declare  that  they  did  not  repent  of 
their  bargain. 

Wealth  is  the  effort  of  a  man  to  enlarge  his  means  and  appliances ;  to 
obtain  new  instruments  of  labor  and  culture.  As  such  it  is  desirable ;  it  is 
a  new  set  of  limbs  and  muscles,  and  new  fibers  to  the  brain.  But  the  new 
muscles  and  brain,  like  the  old,  must  be  trained  to  exist  not  only  without 
interference  with  those  of  others,  but  for  direct  co-operation  with  them. 
Doubtless  there  are  circumstances  in  which  the  simplest  pursuit  of  the 
humblest  wealth  becomes  bitter  competition  and  selfishness;  and  so  the 
•iraple  effort  to  breathe  became  selfishness  and  competition  in  the  Black 
Hole  of  Calcutta ;  yet  the  faculty  of  respiration  carries  in  it  no  essential 
sin,  and  neither  does  the  faculty  of  accumulation.  Wealth  is  admirable  or 
base,  like  all  other  acquired  faculties,  according  to  the  mode  in  which  it  is 
gained  and  used.  Let  a  man's  whole  life  be  selfish  and  exclusive,  and  hit 
wealth,  as  a  part  of  it,  becomes  so  likewise;  let  a  man's  life  be  given  to  uni- 
versal ends,  and  this  and  all  his  faculties  are  beneficent  and  excellent. 

A  modem  social  philosopher  has  said,  and  said  (in  a  sense)  truly,  that 
"wealth  is  as  necessary  to  the  maturity  of  human  faculties  as  sunshine  to 
the  ripening  of  a  peach :"  but  God  sends  shower  to  the  fruit  as  well  as  sun- 
shine, and  blesses  the  sweet  uses  of  adversity.  Experience  shows  thai 
wami  houses  and  soft  clothing  may  give  delicacy  and  grace  and  symmetry ; 
but  the  lumberer's  hut  and  the  icy  toil  of  the  fisherman  educate  a  oertam 
gnarled  and  ungraceful  vigor,  notwithstanding, — and  for  these  also  there  is 
something  to  be  said. 

I  have  talked  with  a  man  owning  one  half  a  railroad,  but  I  did  not  find 
him  appearing  stronger  or  wiser  or  happier  than  I ;  no  more  "  well  off f* 
perhaps  less  so ;  he  at  least  was  chiefly  anxious  to  get  richer,  while  I  was 
not  There  he  stood  beside  his  railroad ;  the  iron  lines  stretched  away  over 
the  soil,  but  there  was  no  iron  in  his  moral  purposes ;  the  steam  of  his 
engines  rose  up  to  heaven,  but  guided  no  aspirations  of  his  thither;  all  his 
locomotives  had  not  availed  to  take  him  to  the  city  of  God  any  faster ;  in 
that  direction  the  race  was  not  to  the  swift  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong. 

Wealth  however  is  one  thing ;  individual  exclusive  wealth  quite  anoUier. 
A  community  may  be  rich  (as  the  Shakers)  and  yet  lack  individual — have 
no  private  possession.    This  does  not  affect  the  utilities  of  wealth,  except  in 
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detail  But  iprithout  wealth  tomewhere  the  whole  oommiiniiy  suffers.  Wifli- 
out  wealth,  the  facilities  of  existence  are  restricted.  Without  wealth  there 
is  BO  sctenoe,  nor  art,  nor  literature.  True,  it  is  a  dawning  of  science  whea 
the  wandering  Indian  tracks  his  course  by  the  North  Star.  Tet  without 
nourishing  food  the  wanderer  in  time  grows  weak  and  his  eye  &int  and 
dim;  but  food  is  wealth,  and  the  bow  or  gun  which  obtains  it  is  also 
wealth.  True,  it  is  literature  when  the  roving  Arab  tells  his  legends 
beneath  the  tent  or  by  the  camp-fire.  But  tent  and  camp-fire  are  also 
wealth. 

There  needs  to  be  wealth  somewhere^  then,  for  sdence,  foj  literature,  for 
art  Beyond  this  it  is  a  mere  question  of  distribution.  Among  the  Greeks 
the  wealth  of  art  was  unrivaled,  yet  among  the  Greeks  there  was  almost  no 
private  ownership  of  art;  the  wonderful  works  were  consecrated  in  the 
temples,  and  as  available  to  tie  humblest  as  to  the  richest.  The  same  was 
true  of  the  architectural  wonders  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  utmost  demand 
oi  any  Socialist  or  Communist  seems  to  be  only  for  some  plan  of  extending 
to  other  wealth  a  similar  universality  of  use.  When  Proudhon  declares 
property  to  be  theft,  he  apparently  only  wishes  to  denounce  the  theory  that 
man  liveth  to  himself,  and  that  any  fiEiculty  or  possession  is  more  than  trust 
— property  to  be  held  for  the  good  of  aU. 

Yet  wealth,  however  it  be  obtained  or  distributed,  brings  with  it  certain 
influences  and  characteristics  whose  essential  nature  is  invariable.  And  the 
best  of  all  its  definitions  is  perhaps  that  subtle  one  of  Lord  Bacon,  who  de- 
chires  that  "  riches  are  to  virtue  what  baggage  is  to  an  army,  (the  Roman 
word  is  better,  impedimenta;)  since  it  cannot  be  spared  or  left  behind, 
while  it  sorely  hindereth  the  march." 

2.  Let  us  consider  next  the  Means  employed  by  the  Business  Man, 
namely.  Commerce, 

The  place  of  Commerce  in  the  universe  is  to  ^cilitate  the  production  and 
distribution  of  wealth.  These  functions  are  both  legitimate  and  important. 
Commerce  is  indispensable  to  them,  save  in  the  infancy  of  society,  and  the 
mstitution  of  Trading  as  a  vocation  is  an  early  step  in  the  division  of  labor. 
The  mercantile  class  can  no  better  be  spared  by  the  community  than  the 
fiurmer  or  the  carpenter.  True,  every  man  might  transact  his  own  ex- 
changes ;  but  so  he  might  raise  bis  own  grain  or  build  his  own  house,  with 
no  more  inconvenience  to  himself; — that  is  to  say,  with  a  great  deal.  To 
deny  the  productiveness  of  the  mercantile  class  is  a  precision  of  speech 
which  defeats  itself.  It  is  not  true,  as  Cicero  said,  that  the  merchant  '^  can 
only  gain  by  some  trick ;"  it  is  not  true  that  the  gain  of  one  merchant  is 
Becessarily  another's  loss ;  this  is  not  true  in  any  legitimate  traffic.  For  it 
k  plain  that  the  discovery  of  any  new  branch  of  Commerce  is  a  gain  to  one 
or  many,  and  no  loss  to  any — a  net  gain,  consequentiy,  to  the  community. 
The  mei^ant  does  not  literally  and  direcUy  create  any  article,  but  he  cre- 
ates its  value — which  is  much  the  same  thing — by  transpoiting  it  from  a 
place  where  it  is  superfluous  or  useless  to  a  place  where  it  is  precious. 
**The  good  merchant,"  said  old  Fuller,  **is  truly  a  good  gardener,  for  he 
maketh  England  bear  vrine  and  oil  and  spices."  Guano  was  as  much  a 
iact  in  the  universe  while  it  lay  unknown  on  a  desolate  island  in  the  South- 
em  seas,  as  now  while  it  fertilizes  broad  acres ;  but  it  was  created  into  value 
by  its  importers.  Commerce  did  not  add  it  to  existence,  but  it  added  it  to 
the  utilities  of  existence.  Commerce,  which  brings  Northward  the  con* 
denied  atmosphere  of  the  Tropics  in  their  tempting  and  fragrant  spicea — 
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Old  bean  New  England  to  the  fiurther  Indies,  cryitaKsed  in  glittering  iee ; 
it  is  in  vain  to  deny  the  chums  of  this  Oommeroe  as  a  legitimate  lource  of 
?aliie. 

Even  competition,  so  far  as  it  tends  to  reduce  unjost  profits,  is  ohvionsly 
Qseful ;  it  ceases  to  be  legitimate  only  when  it  stands  m  the  way  of  box 
de  >Hng  and  the  higher  principle  of  co-operaUon.  Remove  all  interference ; 
equalize  the  pressure  on  different  employments,  so  that  there  shall  be  no 
o?er-trading,  and  the  pursuit  of  wealth  by  Commerce,  large  or  small,  ap- 
pears aa  unexceptionable  as  by  sowing  and  reaping. 

It  is  true  that  property  is  sometimes  obtained  by  what  seems  fraud  or 
tridL  in  trade ;  but  so  it  is  without  trade.  It  is  true  that  it  is  sometimes 
unequally  distributed  by  Commerce;  but  so  it  is  without  Commerce. 
Some  of  the  greatest  wealth  in  this  country  has  been  obtained  by  a  simple 
tenure  of  property  for  a  long  period,  without  any  trading,  until  it  rose  in 
▼aine — as  with  Western  lands.  And  as  to  inequality  it  may  perhaps  be 
asserted  that  the  general  tendency  of  the  progress  of  Society,  i|i  spite  of  the 
fears  of  the  Socialists,  is  rather  to  equalize  property.  It  is  said  by  some 
merchants  that  the  day  for  making  great  fortunes  is  gone  by ;  and  even 
California  has  not  yielded  such  magnificent  profits  to  indiWduals  as  the  fur 
trade  and  the  East  India  trade  have  yielded  in  tames  past  The  greatest 
estates  of  this  country  have  illustrated  the  remark  of  Lord  Bacon,  tluit  ^  the 
fortune  of  being  first  in  an  investment,  or  in  a  privilege,  doth  cause  some- 
times a  wonderful  overgrowth — as  it  was  with  the  first  sugar-man  in  the 
Canaries.*^  But  these  ^ilities  of  accumulaUon  are  given  but  rarely,  and 
though  they  continue  to  recur  at  intervals,  it  is  on  a  smaller  scale,  relatively 
to  each  individual. 

Coleridge  compared  the  institution  of  property  to  the  waves  of  the  sea, — 
never  level,  but  always  seeking  a  level.  The  merchant  is  the  .^lus  who 
keeps  this  ocean  fluctuating.  The  surges  rise  high  in  the  storm,  and  some 
vt^  drowned  in  the  billows  and  some  stranded  in  the  shallows ;  but  on  the 
whole  the  heaving  is  innocent.  In  a  society  organized  as  in  England  there 
aie  restrictions  and  fixed  points  which  interfere  with  the  free  circulation  of 
the  waters ;  here  these  are  absent  and  hence  a  more  general  and  also  more 
equal  motion. 

Undoubtedly  the  natural^tendency  of  capital  is  to  accumulate ;  but  the 
check  set  on  this  by  nature  is  the  shortness  of  human  life  and  the  distribu- 
tion of  estates  at  death.  In  England  this  check  is  partially  removed  by  the 
institntion  of  primogeniture ;  the  benefits  are  summed  up  by  Dr.  Johnson's 
pithy  comment,  that  *'  it  makes  but  one  fool  in  a  family."  Hence  much  of 
the  fearful  inequality  of  conditions  in  that  country — an  inequality  so  great 
that  although  the  wealth  of  Endand  has  quintupled  in  five  hundred 
years  and  its  population  only  doubled,*  jve  have  the  word  of  Hallam  for 
asserting  that  '*the  laborer  is  inferior,  in  ability  to  suppor  a  femily,  to  his 
SBcestor  ten  centuries  ago."  To  attribute  this  result  to  the  general  constitu- 
tion of  modem  society,  as  our  Socialists  do,  and  not  to  the  special  condition 
of  England,  appears  an  oversight  For  in  France,  where  an  opposite  extreme 
of  legisUtion  has  existed,  we  see  an  opposite  extreme  of  result ;  the  distri- 
bution of  proper^  being  enforced  by  law,  the  danger  now  apprehended  is 
of  an  excessive  diminution  of  estates,  especially  of  landed  property.f    If 

*  Portei^  PirogNM  of  the  Nation,  1, 18  $  and  Morgan's  Plan  of  a  Chriitian  Oommonwealth,  p.  75. 
t  M  urtPoUtiod  Eeonomy.   I.  Appendix. 
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ih€fe  be  die  ezlmtiMs  refoliang  from  restrictioD,  there  would  fieem  reasoa  to 
hope  for  a  happy  rnedium,  from  the  absence  of  restriction  in  our  own  coun- 
try. "  In  the  United  States,"  remarks  Mill,  "  the  ideas  and  practice  in  the 
matter  of  inheritance  seem  unusually  rational  and  beneficial."  The  laws  of 
distribution  seem  at  least  as  active  as  those  of  aocumulation.  It  needs  to 
watch  but  for  a  little  while  the  history  of  any  wealthy  family,  to  be  satisfied 
that  in  this  community,  at  least,  there  is  little  danger  that  the  progress  of 
accumulation  will  outlast  the  life  of  the  first  founder  of  a  great  estate. 

And  thus  the  feare  of  a  period  of  "  Commercial  Feudalism,^''  as  urged  by 
Booialists,  seem  to  have,  to  Americans,  their  natural  corrective.  The  laws  of 
society  which  chiefly  tend  to  make  wealth  fearfully  unequal  and  Commerce 
dangerous,  do  not  come  into  action  here.  The  first  step  toward  Fourier's 
Utopia  has  been  taken  by  the  system  of  joint-stock  companies,  so  observable 
to  foreigners  who  visit  us ;  the  means  to  our  greatest  successes,  and  yet  the 
natural  result  of  a  general  equality  of  condition.  **  Wherever,"  says  De 
Tocqueville,  "you  would  in  France  find  the  government  acting  and  in  Eng- 
land a  noble  or  a  commercial  baron,  you  in  America  find  an  association  of 
individuals  of  moderate  property." 

Yet  in  a  more  modified  form  this  theory  of  "  Commercial  Feudalism  "  is 
unquestionable.  Before  the  time  of  Carlyle  the  truth  had  been  pointed  out, 
and  since  his  time  has  been  urged  almost  to  cant,  the  transition  from  an 
"  Unworking  Aristocracy  "  to  a  "  Working  Aristocracy,"  from  "  Force  and 
the  Long  Arm  "  to  "  Cunning  and  the  Long  Head."  The  Chevalier  has  be- 
come a  Trader. 

•*  Lord  Stafford  mines  for  coal  and  salt ; 
The  Duke  of  Norfolk  deals  in  malt ; 

The  Douglas  in  red  berriogs ; 
And  noble  name  and  cultured  land. 
Palace  and  park  and  vassal  band, 
Are  powerless  to  the  notes  of  hand 

Of  Rothschild  and  the  Barings." 

The  influence  of  the  Feudal  Lord  has  passed  into  the  Merchant's  hands. 
He  has  the  same  good  traits — energy,  forethought,  sagacity,  resources,  pow- 
er of  command — and  the  same  bad  ones.  He  is  as  selfish  and  unscrupulous, 
perhaps  more  so ;  his  stratagems  and  frauds  may  have  more  cool  villainy 
than  the  most  desperate  foray  of  a  half  barbarous  medieval  baron.  As  he 
walks  in  broadcloth  you  think  him  a  different  creature  from  that  rude  free- 
booter in  armor.    Not  so — ^it  is  only  the  tiger  grown  sneaking. 

Yet  there  are  advantages  in  the  substitution.  However  it  may  be  in  par- 
ticular cases,  it  is  the  general  truth  that  the  watchword  of  Feudalism  was 
Separation  and  Restriction  ;  while  that  of  the  Money  Power  is  Union  and 
Freedom.  Feudalism  built  cities  with  castle  and  fortress,  moat  and  wall,  to  keep 
men  asunder ;  the  cities  of  the  Money  Power  may  be  known  by  exchange 
and  market-place,  railroad  and  steamship,  to  bring  men  together.  Now  as 
the  first  step  towards  humanity  and  co-operation  is  to  secure  mutual  inter- 
course, it  is  evident  that  a  point  of  progress  has  been  gained. 

The  simple  finct  is  that  the  most  important  institution  of  any  period  will 
chiefly  rule  the  afiuiirs  of  that  petiod.  In  the  Middle  Ages  the  history  of 
nations  was  determined  by  military  leaders  and  chronicled  in  the  batties  and 
truces.  When  nations  cease  to  be  feudal  their  \Qrj  wars  and  treaties  become 
commercial,  as  those  of  England,  and  political  events  are  controlled  by  the 
Money  Power  and  chronicled  in  its  negotiations.  The  fate  of  nations  is  now 
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dwided  tt  the  Bonne  and  Exchange^  or  at  least  ragiftiared  in  Htmr  fl«el«»- 
tiona.  An  instructive  iiIi|^nition  of  this  change  occurred  in  £njB:lan(l,  when 
popular  agitation  was  at  is4iight,  just  before  the  passage  of  the  liefortn  Bill. 
"  The  Duke  of  Wellington  was  quite  prepared  with  Scotch  Greys,  with 
roogh-gronnd  swords  and  the  like,  to  bolster  np  the  abuses  of  Cburch  and 
StiUe;  he  was  prepared  to  make  the  bank  bristle  with  bayonets  and  repel 
anj  attack  on  it  with  armed  bandit;  but  men  began  to  present  checks  in 
uBdue  abundance,  and  ask  for  gold  in  exchange  for  notes.  Frightened  Di- 
rectors told  the  Duke  that  the  Bank  could  not  stand  the  monetary  siege 
twenty-lour  hours  longer;  and  the  old  soldier,  finding  that  there  were  pow- 
en  in  society  not  dreamed  of  in  his  gunpowder  philosophy,  saw  immedMUe- 
Ij  that  he  must  give  way  to  more  pacific  counsels." 

Trade  has  its  fixed  place,  then,  among  the  providential  laws  of  the  uni- 
verse. It  is  a  part  of  nature.  Wealth,  is  to  possess  the  utilities  of  exis- 
tence; Commerce,  t^  collect,  combine,  and  distribute  them.  To  do  this, 
aU  the  operations  of  the  business  man  must  conform  to  the  laws  of  nature, 
and  hence  men  use  derivative  language  and  speak  of  *^  opening  new  cAofi- 
nils  of  Commerce  "  and  like  phrases,  recognizing  the  secret  4i£Bnity. 

The  account-book  is  the  symbol  of  universal  principles — of  the  gpreat, 
stem,  accurate  economies  of  earth  and  heaven.  But  all  idobitry,  it  roust  be 
remembered,  begins  in  symbol- worship,  and  history  has  hitherto  furnished 
DO  example  of  a  people  who  could  adore  the  image,  and  not  forget,  sooner 
or  later,  that  it  was  an  image  only. 

And  this  leads  us  to  the  Temptations  of  the  business  man. 

U.  The  Temptations  of  the  business  man. 

The  business  man  finds  temptations,  fimi,  to  a  dishonest  pursuit  of  his 
calling;  and  secondly,  he  finds  temptations  even  in  honestly  pursuing  it 

1.  '^  A  man  in  much  business,"  says  Cowley  in  one  of  his  brilliant  essays, 
"must  either  make  himself  out  a  knave,  or  the  world  will  make  him  out  a 
fool ;  and  if  the  injury  went  no  farther  than  being  laughed  at,  a  wise  man 
would  content  himself  with  retaliation ;  but  the  case  is  much  worse,  for 
these  civil  cannibals,  as  well  as  the  wild  ones,  not  only  dance  round  such  a 
taken  stranger,  but  at  last  devour  him." 

One  might  almost  suppose  that  the  satirical  poet  meant  this  last  remark 
literally,  had  he  not  written  before  the  time  of  the  absurd  brutalities  of  the  Lon- 
don Stock  Exchange,  the  only  excuse  for  which  is,  that  they  may  serve  to  deter 
innocent  strangers  trom  entering  the  perilous  place  where  the  rough  reception 
is  the  least  part  of  the  danger.  But  at  any  rate,  the  suspicion  here  ex- 
pressed ;  the  aversion  to  commercial  pursuits  found  at  almost  all  past  pe- 
riods, among  landholders,  civilians,  professional  and  military  men ;  the  preju- 
dice indicated  within  a  century  by  the  derisive  remark  of  Dr.  Johnson,  that 
"an  English  merchant  is  a  newly  discovered  species  of  gentlemen ;"  this 
impression  is  in  great  part  due  to  merchants  themselves.  Among  aristocra- 
cieB  there  is  always  a  certain  standard  of  honor ;  among  military  men  there 
is  military  honor ;  among  professional  men  there  is  professional  honor ;  these 
standards  may  bo  artificial,  but  they  are  actual ;  deviations  from  them  are 
not  winked  at  nor  laughed  at,  but  rebuked  and  despised.  But  there  is  an 
impression  among  these  classes  that  merchants  either  have  no  such  standard, 
or  habitually  disregard  it.     Is  this  correct  ?     Or  how  far  is  it  incorrect  ? 

I  once  knew  a  young  man  who  told  me  that  he  should  have  become  a 
merchant  without  doubt^  but  for  the  conversation  which  he  used  to  hear 
aioimd  tlie  fire  in  a  country  store,  where  he  used  to  spend  the  winter  eve- 
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iNDgft  in  boyhood.  So  utterly  base  was  the  tone  prevalent  Aere ;  snoih  «a 
absence  of  any  higher  interest  than  in  the  success  and  profit  of  mere 
dishonest  jugglery ;  such  amused  and  satirical  naitatives  of  A's  bad  bargain, 
and  B's  fraudulent  failure,  and  CV  false  sweariog^^nd  D's  false  marks  on  his 
packages  of  goods  when  he  sold  out;  and  so  on  with  the  petty  villainies  of 
of  all  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  Who  can  wonder  if  the  thought  seemed 
insufferable  of  a  life  made  up  of  a  series  of  such  trickery,  and  if  every  brave 
young  man  in  that  company  yielded  to  the  impulse  to  spurn  it  all  t  And 
I  much  fear  to  change  the  scene  from  the  country  store  to  many  a  city  in- 
curance  or  broker's  office,  would  only  change  the  story  by  as  much  as  coun- 
terfeit gold  differs  from  counterfeit  copper — "a  rogue  in  spirit  from  a  rogue 
in  grain.'' 

A  recent  writer  has  observed  that  the  inscription  on  the  Chinese  shops  of 
**Patt  ffou  "  or  "iVb  cheating  here^^  though  it  does  not  prove  the  honesty 
of  any  one  dealer,  seems  to  prove  Uie  dishonesty  of  most  of  his  neighbors. 
And  even  if  the  tone  of  these  little  circles  of  mercantile  gossipers  be  stem 
and  contemptuous  instead  of  sympathizing,  the  fact  still  remains  that  if  ev- 
ery business  man  denounces  one  half  his  neighbors  as  sharpers,  there  cannot 
be  a  prevailing  high  standard  of  business  honor  in  the  community. 

Yet  there  is,  doubtless,  such  a  thing  as  business  honor  extant,  however 
great  the  deviations  from  it,  and  however  little  these  be  regarded.  For  it 
is  in  fact  the  interest  of  every  one  that  it  should  exist  The  most  fraudulent 
bankrupt  would  prefer  that  his  own  debtors  should  be  honest.  The  most 
trickish  shopkeeper  wishes  the  impracticable  wish  that  his  clerks  would  cheat 
everybody  else  and  yet  not  cheat  him.  In  feet,  the  conscience  of  such  tra- 
ders is  precisely  like  the  conscience  of  kings,  as  described  by  Frederick  II. : 
^Religion,"  said  he,  ^Ms  absolutely  necessary  to  the  well-being  of  States,  and 
he  is  not  a  wise  king  who  allows  his  subjects  to  abuse  it ;  nevertheless,  he  is 
not  a  wise  king  who  himself  has  any  religion  at  all."  So  reasons  on 
trader. 

And  thus  the  first  temptation  which  comes  to  the  youn^  man  entering 
business,  is  to  the  disregard  of  the  most  cl  ear  and  unquestionable  laws  of 
duty ;  and  to  become  not  only  a  liar  and  a  swindler,  but  a  hvpocrite.  The 
stem  necessity  is  upon  him,  to  make  a  living ;  this  has  perhaps  been  im- 
pressed on  him  by  foolish  parents  as  his  first  duty ;  in  this  respect  the  imm^ 
aiate  remits  of  trickery  look  (dvjays  more  tempting  ;  and  so  who  can  won- 
der if  the  poor  shortsighted  boy  tries  the  experiment  9 

Take  a  single  instance  in  evidence  of  the  consequences  of  this.  In  a  recent 
debate  in  the  British  House  of  Commons  on  the  adulteration  of  coffee  with 
chicory,  it  was  stated  that  there  were  130,000  grocers  in  London  who  sold 
the  adulterated  article  as  genuine  I  It  was  not  denied  by  any  that  the 
practice  ^*  tended  to  demoralize  those  who  practiced  it,"  but  it  was  urged 
that  the  scale  of  the  offence  was  too  large  to  admit  of  prohibition.  Now,  as 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  tradesmen  in  London  to  be  any  worse  than 
elsewhere,  or  grocers  worse  than  oUier  tradesmen,  or  the  coffee  trade  worse 
than  any  other,  we  might  easily  draw  some  rather  sweeping  conclusions  from 
this  single  case. 

It  may,  however,  be  termed  an  extreme  case,  and  yet  there  are  probably 
few  business  men  but  would  admit  that  the  maxims  adopted  by  them  in 
trade  are  not  identical  with  those  which  they  emplov  in  their  families,  at 
their  country-houses  and  in  their  treatment  of  personal  friends.  There  may 
be  good  reasons  for  this ;  but  it  is  certunly  a  matter  needing  to  be  looked 
into.    We  need  an  Essay  on  the  ^^  Qeographical  Distribation  of  Right  and 
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Wrong,"  to  nnderetand  how  it  is  that  an  act  which  would  he  haMDM 
dishonor  in  a  private  residence  in  Pemherton  Square,  becomes  a  legitimate 
bosiDess  transaction  by  two  minates'  walk  into  State  Street 

I  do  not  now  forget  that  the  maxim  "  honesty  is  the  best  policy  "  passes 
corrent  in  the  street,  and  is  sincerely  believed  by  many ;  nor  that  there  are 
&ct8  which  seem  to  sustain  it,  at  least  with  the  modification  suggested  by  a 
late  writer,  that  "it  is  not  always  the  best  honesty  which  is  the  best  policy .*• 
But  I  fear  that  this  admission  covers  a  large  part  of  the  ground.  The  sepa- 
ration between  the  man  and  his  profession — between  personal  character  and 
business  character, — is,  perhaps,  carried  fertber  among  merchants  than  among 
any  other  men — unless  it  be  politicians,  who  here,  as  in  other  ways,  represent 
merchants.  What  Bacon  says  of  the  eminent  statesnoan  is  too  often  true  of 
the  eminent  merchant,  that  he  arrives  at  success  by  **an  union  of  great  and 
mean  qualities."  Alas !  it  is  too  often  in  each  case  that  the  great  principles 
are  confined  to  the  private  life  of  the  man,  and  when  he  goes  to  his  place  of 
business  he  puts  them  oflf  for  the  day,  and  puts  on  his  meanness  as  he  does 
his  oflSce  coat 

But  a  simple  summary  of  a  few  newspaper  facta  will  go  fiulher  to  show 
the  moral  perils  of  business  than  many  reasonings. 

"  It  is  asserted  that  but  one  eminent  merchant  (whose  deaUi  is  still  recent 
and  lamented)  has  ever  continued  in  active  business  in  the  city  of  New  York 
to  the  close  ot  a  long  life,  without  undergoing  bankruptcy  or  a  suspension  of 
payments  in  some  one  of  the  various  crises  Oirough  which  the  country  hat 
passed." 

"  It  is  also  asserted  on  reliable  authority,  from  records  kept  during  periods 
of  from  twenty  to  forty  years,  that  of  every  hundred  persons  who  commenced 
business  in  Boston,  ninety-five  at  least  die  poor ;  that  of  the  same  number 
in  New  York,  not  two  ultimately  acquire  wealth,  after  passing  through  the 
mtermediate  process  of  bankruptcy,  while  in  Philadelphia  the  proportion  is 
still  smaller." 

It  is  also  stated  that  the  shopkeepers  of  Paris,  80,000  in  number,  had  in  the 
year  1845  no  less  than  46,000  law  suits  before  the  tributial  of  Commerce 
alone,  to  speak  of  no  other  tribunal.* 

Now,  it  would  seem  to  assert  a  natural  moral  superiority,  almost  incredible, 
to  suppose  that  merchants  could  so  almost  universally  be  exposed  to  such 
terrible  trials  of  virtue  as  these  simple  statements  imply,  without  ending  wiUi 
consciences  more  scathed  and  shattered  than  those  of  any  other  class  in  the 
community. 

One  would  suppose  that  this  consciousness  of  peril,  past  or  future,  would 
make  business  men  more  humble  than  all  others ;  more  tolerant,  each  re- 
membering how  he  has  been  or  may  be  tempted.    It  does  not  seem  so. 

There  is  a  story  of  the  London  satirist,  Thackeray,  that  on  passing  by  a 
window  in  the  Strand  where  lay  oysters  for  sale,  in  two  compartments, 
ticketed  respectively,  "  8rf.  per  dozen,"  **  9d.  per  dozen,"  the  keen  observer 
paused,  and  pointing  them  out,  remarked  "jBTow  they  must  Jiate  each  other  /" 
This  bitter  satire  on  the  heart-burning  jealousies  between  the  different  circles 
in  social  life  will  bear  a  transfer  to  another  sphere.  For  there  meet  daily  in  our 
streets  men  who  should  justly  bear  the  different  labels,  '^Sold  for  a  miUum 
dollars  and  a  stone  country  seat,"  and  **Sold  for  a  suspicious  sixpence  in 
the  pocket,  and  the  contingent  reversion  of  a  stone  jail  /"    And  certainly 
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the  parallel  is  carried  fully  out,  for  none  can  deny  the  vehemence  with  whicli 
they  hate  one  another. 

2.  I  pass  to  the  temptations  found  in  even  an  honest  pursuit  of  business 
life. 

Probably  no  life  bo  much  abaorbs  the  mind  in  unimportant  material  de- 
tails as  that  of  the  trader  in  most  cases  does.  No  honesty,  no  fidelity  to 
principle  can  easily  alter  this  characteristic.  The  mechanic's  life,  so  far  as 
it  is  purely  mechanical,  leaves  the  mind  somewhat  free ;  so  does  the  farmer's ; 
when  in  either  case  the  employment  exercises  the  mind,  it  is  through  the 
processes  of  invention  and  observation,  from  which,  in  all  cases,  something 
is  to  bo  extracted.  Setting  aside  literary  and  artistic  pursuits,  it  may  be 
said  that  the  employments  of  professional,  political  or  military  life,  though 
they  have  their  trials,  have  far  more  of  intercourse  with  the  moral  and  in- 
tellectual side  of  the  human  being.  The  mechanic,  the  farmer,  deals  with 
the  great  forces  of  Nature ;  the  statesman,  the  lawyer,  even  the  soldier,  with 
the  great  forces  of  the  soul,  its  ambitions  and  its  passions.  The  drudgery  of 
the  merchant  has  points  of  inferiority  to  either  of  these ;  the  life  of  the  book- 
kef»per  and  the  salesman  (and  the  labor  done  in  these  two  capacities  consti- 
tutes a  large  proportion  of  the  sum  total  of  commercial  labor)  is  a  concentration 
of  the  faculties  of  the  mind  upon  details  neither  highly  instructive  nor  highly 
enlarging ;  whose  chief  advantage,  in  fact,  is  the  material  service  of  providing 
a  subsistence.  Doubtless,  all  steady  occupations  are,  in  some  degree,  nar- 
rowing to  the  mind ;  but  the  Average  influence  of  mercantile  pursuits  more 
than  ordinarily  so.  "  Surely,"  said  some  one  to  the  English  Rothschild, 
**  you  would  not  wish  your  son  to  think  and  care  for  nothing  but  money- 
making  ?"  "  I  am  sure  I  would  wish  that,"  replied  he  with  surprise,  "  it 
is  the  only  way  to  success  in  business." 

What  is  the  ordinary  state  of  commercial  life  in  any  thriving  community  ? 
What  is  it  in  the  New  England  town  that  combines  the  most  of  industry 
with  the  most  of  honesty  ?  What,  but  a  state  of  absorbed  and  eager  pur- 
suit after  the  material  results  of  trade  ?  The  motto  of  the  merchant's  ledger 
in  ancient  times  was  ^^Laus  Deo^^  '^ Glory  to  God  ;"  the  motto  of  the  mer- 
chant to-day  is  ^^Pusk  along^  keep  moving^^  ''^  Quick  sales  and  small  profits^ 
^^Competition  is  the  life  of  trade^'^  and  so  on.  This  state  of  things  may  be 
pardonable  for  the  sake  of  its  results,  as  a  necessary  stage  in  the  progress  of 
human  society,  but  nothing  more. 

"  I  confess  I  am  not  charmed,"  says  one  of  the  soundest  and  strongest^  of 
modern  writers,*  "  with  the  ideal  of  life  held  out  by  those  who  think  that 
the  normal  state  of  human  beings  is  that  of  struggling  to  *  get  on ;'  that 
the  trampling,  crushing,  elbowing  and  treading  on  each  other's  heels,  which 
form  the  existing  type  of  social  life,  are  the  most  desirable  lot  of  human 
kind,  or  anything  but  the  disagreeable  symptoms  of  one  of  the  phases  of  in- 
dustrial progress.  The  Northern  and  Middle  States  of  America  are  a  speci- 
men of  this  stage  of  civilization  in  very  favorable  circumstances ;  having 
apparently  got  rid  of  all  social  injustice  and  inequalities  that  affect  persons 
of  Caucasian  race  and  of  the  male  sex,  while  the  proportion  of  population  to 
capital  and  land  is  such  as  to  insure  abundance  to  every  able-bodied  man 
who  does  not  forfeit  it  by  misconduct.  Thoy  have  the  six  points  of  Chartism, 
and  they  have  no  poverty ;  and  all  that  these  advantages  do  for  them  is  that 
the  life  of  the  whole  of  one  sex  is  devoted  to  dollar-hunting,  and  that  of  the 
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other  to  breeding  doUar-hunters.  This  is  not  a  kind  of  social  perfection 
which  philanthropists  to  come  will  feel  any  very  eager  desire  to  assist  in 
realizing" 

But  it  will  be  said,  "  We  are  placed  on  the  earth  and  must  live  accordingly, 
must  eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die  !"  Yet  for  what  are  we  placed  on 
the  earth,  but  to  be  its  crown  and  head,  and  live  by  earthly  means  the  life 
of  heaven  f  "  God  hath  placed  you  (says  the  Koran)  to  be  his  vice-regents 
on  earth ;  he  oflfered  his  trust  to  the  mountains  and  the  stars  and  they 
humbly  declined  it ;  he  hath  appointed  man,  and  now  man  hath  become 
selfish  and  unjust !"  Let  man  sin  if  he  will,  but  let  him  not  dare  throw  the 
responsibility  of  the  sin  upon  the  fair  home  in  which  he  lives. 

Opposite  the  window  of  my  house  there  was  till  recently,  a  linden-tree, 
the  only  ornament  of  the  barren  street  And,  as  I  sat  one  day,  I  looked 
upon  that  tree  and  thought  of  its  history  from  Spring  to  Autumn,  the 
beauty,  first,  of  its  soft  greenish  buds  gradually  dwelling  on  each  of  its  in- 
numerable twigs  and  slowly  filling  up  its  clear  outline  against  the  blue  sky  ;  its 
glorious  wealth  of  shade  later  in  the  season  and  its  equal  wealth  of  fragrant 
blossoms,  the  summer  home  of  a  thousand  murmuring  wings ;  the  joy  it 
gave  to  sight,  scent,  and  sound  for  long  mouths,  and  its  still  undiminished 
beauty  while  the  autumnal  hues  were  putting  on,  and  even  when  winter 
covered  it  with  white  softness ;  as  I  looked  on  this  fair  creation  of  the  Deity 
I  said  half  unconsciously.  Truly  there  is  a  lesson  from  God  in  thee  also, — 
and  that  restored  blind  man  in  Scripture  who  *'  beheld  men  as  trees  walking," 
did  surely  p'cat  injustice  to  the  trees.  For  compare  this  piece  of  majestic  beauty 
with  the  men  who  pass  beneath  it  from  day  to  day — the  so-called  monarchs 
of  creation — how  they  crouch  and  creep  along  the  earth  as  they  plod  by, 
every  few  hours,  to  their  food  or  their  sleep,  with  their  heads  bent  down 
and  all  absorbed  in  contriving  their  little  traps  to  catch  dollars  and  bargains, 
and  custom,  and  food  and  clothing;  compare  this  as  it  came  fresh  and  pure 
from  God  with  these  as  they  deform  and  be- little  themselves,  and  you  will 
Bee  that  it  is  not  the  earth  on  which  we  live  that  makes  us  base,  but  we  who 
insult  that  fair  earth  by  our  baseness. 

It  is  not  the  earth  that  we  should  complain  of,  but  the  world.  God  made 
the  earth,  but  man  made  the  world,  and  its  sins  and  follies  are  of  his  own 
devising.  The  most  honest  and  punctilious  of  businessmen  may  still  be 
overwhelmed  by  the  influence  of  worldliness ;  and  by  two  kinds  of  worldliness. 

The  first  worldliness  is  the  vice  commonly  known  by  that  name — of  thqse 
who  believe  in  this  world,  and  in  nothing  beyond  it.  **  It  doth  not  yet  ap- 
pear what  we  shall  be,"  these  cry ;  "  but  we  know  what  we  are.  Let  us 
live  while  we  live."  So  they  plunge  into  the  strifes  and  interests  around 
thera — they  accept  them  as  final.  They  claim  knowledge  when  they  have 
learned  something  of  these — nay,  "  knowing  "  is  what  they  chiefly  profess 
to  be ;  that  is,  they  know  the  **  tricks  of  trade,"  and  the  tricks  of  politics, 
and  the  tricks  of  dress  and  form  in  social  life,  perhaps,  in  these  they  have 
their  being.  Life  to  them  means  the  firat  few  score  years  of  a  boundless 
existence,  and  the  lowest  and  basest  part  of  those. 

Doubtless  these  httle  things  are  important,  doubtless  (as  was  admitted 
before)  the  same  vast  laws  which  rule  the  Eternities  will  hold  good  also  in  the 
shop  and  the  kitchen,  but  they  who  would  understand  them  must  begin  with 
the  greater  and  not  with  the  less.  They  who  truly  understand  the  realities 
of  Eternity  will  know  the  realities  of  Time  also,  but  they  who  seek  those  of 
'Erne  only  will  miss  both.  Oh,  if  there  is  any  sight  pitiable  in  the  universe, 
it  is  of  those  who  think  they  "know  Life,"  when  they  only  know  all  in  it 
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thftt  18  base  and  petty,  and  forget  the  unknown  tirings  of  the  tremeBdoos 
Eternity  beyond.  Can  the^  carry  their  tricks  of  trade  into  that  /  Can  they 
carry  their  bank-stock  and  invested  capital  into  that  f  Can  they  carry  their 
social  position,  their  fellowship  in  their  church  or  party,  their  "  knowledge 
of  the  world  *'  then  f  Oh,  they  decorate  themselves  with  these  things  as 
children  deck  their  gardens  with  flowers  picked  off  and  stuck  in  the  ground 
— they  bloom  till  night  and  to-morrow  shall  bring  a  new  sun  (fiarther  than 
they  ever  looked  in  their  plans)  and  wither  *them  hopelessly  down,  like  the 
short-sighted  folly  they  resemble. 

This  is  one  worldliness,  to  live  for  things  that  men  know  cannot  be  carried 
into  another  world.  There  is  a  different  form  of  folly  which  is  worse,  of 
those  who  live  equally  for  these  things  but  seem  to  differ  in  the  belief  that 
they  can  be  carried  into  another  sphere.  There  is  a  sin  which  Coleridge 
well  described  as  not  worldliness,  but  another-world-linese  ;  the  folly  of  those 
who  see  in  the  eternal  existence  only  a  continuation  of  the  folly  of  this. 
These  plot  and  bargain  like  the  others,  only  they  are  more  far-sighted,  so 
they  think,  in  their  business.  They  reason  down  their  drea(^  of  so  unknown 
a  future,  catch  joyfully  at  any  creeds  and  forms  which  take  from  the  Kingdom 
of  Heaven  the  character  they  call  vague  and  fonatical,  and  settle  it  to  Uieir 
minds,  as  being,  like  all  else,  a  thing  to  be  bought  on  fair  terms  by  any  one  who 
thinks  the  investment  will  pay  for  itself.  Religion  turns  out  no  such  mysti- 
cal thing  after  all ;  it  is  simply  an  enlightened  selfishness,  looking  a  step 
farther  forward.  As  by  bidding  high  enough,  anything  here  may  be  had 
for  money,  so  by  bidding  high  enough  in  charities,  ostentatious  donations, 
great  bequests  and  the  like,  can  salvation  be  bought.  As  by  conforming  to 
certain  rules  of  etiquette  and  costume,  one  may  gain  access  to  the  highest 
social  circles  anywhere,  so  by  the  due  observance  of  church  services  and 
sacred  days  is  heaven  accessible.  What  peoples  many  a  church  save  this  t 
How  many  a  one  has  been  organized  on  this  utterly  selfish  manoeuvring 
which  only  extends  its  worldliness  to  another  world.  But  the  stem  severity 
of  Milton  has  described  this  class  better  than  I  have  skill  to  do. 

"  A  wealthy  man  (he  saysj  addicted  to  his  pleasure  and  his  profits,  finds 
religion  so  entangled,  and  of  so  many  petty  accounts,  that  of  all  mysteries 
he  cannot  skill  to  keep  a  stock  going  upon  that  trade.  What  should  he  do  t 
Fain  would  he  have  the  name  to  be  religious ;  hm  he  would  bear  up  with 
his  neighbors  in  that  What  does  he,  therefore,  but  resolve  to  give  over  toiline, 
and  to  find  himself  out  some  factor  to  whose  care  and  credit  he  may  comnut 
the  whole  managing  of  his  business  affairs ;  some  divine  of  note  and  estima- 
tion that  must  l^.  To  him  he  adheres,  resigns  the  whole  warehouse  of  his 
religion,  with  all  the  locks  and  keys  into  his  custody ;  and,  indeed,  makes 
Uie  very  person  of  that  man  his  religion,  esteems  his  associating  wiUi  him  a 
sufllcient  evidence  of  his  own  piety.  So  that  a  man  may  say,  his  religion  is 
now  no  more  within  himself,  but  is  become  a  dividual  moveable,  and  goes 
and  comes  near  him,  according  as  that  good  man  frequents  the  house.  He 
entertains  him,  gives  him  gifts,  feasts  him,  lodges  him ;  his  religion  comes 
home  at  night,  prays,  is  liberally  supped  and  sumptuously  laid  to  sleep,  rises, 
is  saluted,  and  (after  the  malmsey  or  some  other  well  spiced  beverage,  and 
better  breakfasted  than  he  whose  morning  appetite  would  have  gladly  feasted 
on  green  figs  between  Bethany  and  Jerusalem,)  his  religion  walks  abroad  at 
eight,  and  leaves  his  kind  entertainer  in  the  shop,  trading  all  day  without  his 
religion." 

It  is  a  melancholy  fiset  that  all  novels  and  all  dramas  underrate  the  real 
tragedies  of  life,  while  they  misinterpret  them.    It  is  in  such  things  as  thest 
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tint  I  find  sftdneas.  Hie  grest  dangers  aad  disti^eBBes  of  whidi  we  read, 
oocar  to  few ;  the  peril  to  all  of  us  is  not  of  tragic  agony,  but  of  utter  bar- 
leoneas  and  baseness  and  littleness  of  life,  broken  onlj  by  sensuality  or  by 
low  ambition.  Compared  to  this,  the  most  agonizing  sorrow,  if  noble,  is  a 
blessing.  That  may  lift  as  above  ourselves ;  these  things  drag  us  below 
onrBelves.  Better  that  the  days  and  nights  should  all  be  filled  with  one 
long  dirge  ovet  departed  happiness,  than  that  they  should  be  dumb,  and 
with  no  voice  of  melody  for  deaf  and  heedless  ears.  Better  that  the  stream 
of  life  should  flow  all  in  tears,  than  that  it  should  dry  away  and  leave  only 
barren  sands,  though  those  sands  glitter  with  all  the  gold  of  California.  It 
is  not  glitter  tiiat  we  want,  but  life  and  reality,  and  earnest  days  and  earnest 
dreams. 

We  talk  of  the  waste  of  life  by  acddent  and  and  disease ;  we  talk  of  those 
dain  by  war  and  femine.  But  what  is  this  to  the  waste  of  life  and  soul  and 
strength  that  is  going  on  around  us  every  day  t  Think  of  the  hundreds  of 
homes  where  the  lives  of  women  are  all  eaten  away  by  Uie  details  of  house- 
hdd  cares,  and  scarce  a  moment  left  in  the  week  for  a  meditation  or  a 
prayer,  or  where  other  women  pine  more  sadly  for  want  of  some  nobler  in- 
terest than  the  weary  motion  of  a  needle  to  and  firo.  Think  of  the  lives  of 
men  who  go  and  come  and  go  again,  morning,  noon  and  night,  with  no  re- 
freshment of  thought,  no  aspiration,  no  sphere  of  interest  larger  than  the 
business  madiinery  of  which  they  are  a  part.  It  is  not  for  their  toil  that 
any  sjrmpathy  is  to  be  given ;  it  is  for  the  consequences  of  their  toil,  not 
necessary  perhaps,  but  so  common,  and  showing  themselves,  not  onl^  in  the 
moral  coldness  of  the  community,  but  in  the  darker  vices  into  which  men 
phmge,  to  obtain  some  excitement  for  their  machine-like  lives — ^in  licentiout- 
ness,  intemperance,  and  gambling. 

The  influences  of  Uie  world  in  which  we  live  do  not  always  assault  us 
openly,  but  they  steal  away  our  blood,  unknown  to  us,  and  we  grow  weaker 
and  more  torpid  every  moment,  as  if  our  veins  had  been  opened  in  our  sleep, 
and  yet  we  knew  not  that  the  current  of  our  lives  was  flowing  away.  From 
time  to  time  we  summon  up  our  strength,  but  we  have  no  reserved  power 
to  draw  upon ;  voices  call  us,  but  more  and  more  dimly  heard ;  occasions 
that  arouse  the  world  do  not  arouse  us ;  impulses  that  thrill  the  world  leave 
us  unstirred.  Society  becomes  low  and  empty  under  influences  like  these, 
and  we  measure  men  by  their  wealth  and  not  by  their  greatness,  and  we 
think  that  we  ourselves  must  grow  rich  first  and  then  have  high  thoughts 
and  live  for  others — ^and  we  do  not  meet  nobleness  at  the  comers  of  the 
streets, — and  life  becomes  selfishness  and  routine. 

It  is  easy  to  complain ;  you  are  all  with  me,  every  reader,  while  I  com- 
plain. I  could  not  denounce  the  sins  of  the  world  in  tones  so  ardent  but  you 
would  agree  with  me  and  indorse  it  all.  But  how  is  it  when  we  consider 
omreelves  in  relation  to  these  things  ?  Have  we  no  partnership  in  them  t 
We  complain  that  the  world  is  so  low  and  so  base.  But  who  make  np  the 
world!  1$  it  not  we  and  eueh  at  we  ?  We  complain  of  the  world,  but  it 
is  we  who  are  the  world,  so  low,  so  base.  '^  Let  us  begin,  Mr.  President," 
said  the  oft-quoted  orator  of  the  French  Revolution,  **I  move  we  begin  by 
arresting  all  the  knaves  and  the  cowards  I"  But  it  is  we  who  are  the  knaves 
and  the  cowards,  and  until  we  begin  by  arresting  our  own  progress  in  that 
direction,  it  is  all  very  cowardly,  if  not  very  knavish. 

And  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  we  all  aspire,  we  all  believe  at  times,  we  all 
hope.    And  I  sometimes  think  that  the  reason  why  we  do  not  all  die  of 
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despair  amid  the  general  sin  and  folly,  is  because  we  all  have  in  ourselves 
more  glorious  aspirations  than  any  man  knows  how  to  cornmnnicate  to 
another,  and  so  each  is  kept  alive  by  a  knowledge  which  is  accessible  to 
himself  only. 

In  the  emptiest  hearts  there  are  moments  when  noble  affections  and  aspir- 
ations burst  their  way  forth  and  go  up  like  rockets,  flaming  and  resounding 
into  the  sky — and  then,  alas,  they  scatter  and  fall,  and  men  forget  the 
brightness  in  the  darkness,  but  they  from  whose  hearts  they  came  do  not 
forget  them,  and  the  recollection  of  that  former  burst  of  generous  impulse 
keeps  the  soul  from  dying  through  dull  and  vacant  years. 

And  it  is  the  faith  in  this  which  enables  us  to  turn  from  the  temptations 
of  Business  Men  to  their  opportunities, 

III. — Opportunities  of  the  Business  Man. 

In  spite  of  all  the  dangers  which  I  have  described,  it  still  remains  true, 
that  if  the  facts  of  Wealth  and  Commerce  possess  the  importance  which  I 
began  by  conceding  to  them,  there  must  be  great  Intellectual  and  Moral 
Opportunities  in  the  life  of  the  Business  Man. 

1.  His  Intellectual  Opportunities, — If  Trade  possess  the  legitimate  and 
important  place  in  the  universe  which  I  have  claimed  for  it,  there  must  be 
in  it  Borne  exercise  for  the  high  faculties  of  the  intellect  It  cannot  be  true, 
as  Dr.  Johnson  dogmatically  said,  that  "  there  are  no  qualities  in  trade  that 
can  entitle  a  man  to  superiority.  A  merchant  may  be  a  man  of  enlarged 
mind,  but  there  is  nothing  in  trade  connected  with  an  enlarged  mind."  For, 
as  the  same  writer  has  elsewhere  said  ;  "  a  man's  mind  is  enlarged  by  only 
knowing  that  there  is  such  a  place  as  the  Orkneys;"  and  the  first  element 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  merchant  is  the  familiarity  he  acquires  with  distant 
regions.  "  Every  merchant,  it  has  been  said,  is  a  traveller,  in  person  or  by 
deputy."  This  man  who  has  drawn  within  the  magical  circle  of  his  figures 
Greenland  and  Bombay,  Singapore,  Pernambuco  and  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
he  has  not  gone  uninstructed,  even  if  his  longest  voyage  did  not  go  outside 
Boston  Light;  he  has  not  set  foot  in  those  places,  but  that  long  head  of  his 
has  reached  thither ;  and,  more  than  Midas,  he  can  transform  to  gold  things 
beyond  the  touch  of  his  fingers. 

Every  man  must  get  his  culture  either  through  his  occupation  or  in  its 
intervals.  In  the  intervals  of  commercial  business  there  is,  of  course,  the 
same  opportunity  as  elsewhere ;  aided  in  the  country  by  gardens  and  the 
woods,  in  the  city  by  libraries,  pictures,  lectures  and  companions.  In  every 
occupation,  however,  there  are  its  special  opportunities  of  culture.  The 
farmer  obtains  his  by  the  observation  of  seed- time  and  harvest,  seasons, 
weather  and  animals ;  the  sailor  by  the  knowledge  of  clouds,  currents  and 
crews;  the  mechanic  by  his  tools  and  materials,  and  soon.  The  merchant^ 
must  come  first  by  the  articles  he  buys  and  sells ;  their  history  and  qualities 
— then  through  the  men  he  deals  with,  employers,  agents,  clerks,  corre- 
spondents competitors,  customers — then  through  the  journeys  to  which  his 
traffic  leads  and  the  distant  places  with  which  he  thus  becomes  acquainted. 
Surely  there  may  be  food  found  in  these  things  for  the  most  craving  intellect 

I  know  that  there  are  limitations  in  all  this.  I  readily  admit  that  these 
experiences,  when  richest,  are  apt  to  tend  rather  to  the  amusement  of  the 
individual  ihan  to  his  enlightenment;  it  is  so,  alas,  with  all  our  advantages. 
I  know  also,  and  have  already  admitted,  that  the  ordinary  routine  of  business 
hours  is  mainly  drudgery,  rot  eventful  and  not  exciting.  Perhaps  the  youths 
who  leave  college  for  a  mercantile  career  (as  more  and  more  now  do)  never  come 
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back  to  dreams  BO  ine  as  wlieQfli67|Miedd  to  and  fro  upon  the  Honnt  Auburn 
road  at  Oambiidge,  and  debated  higher  matters  thaa  their  occupation  will 
erer  bnog  them  opportunity  to  hancUe.  But  so  the  best  part  of  every  man's 
Hfe  is  the  ideal,  past  or  present  The  most  valaable  thing  in  the  happiest 
Biercfaant^  fife,  as  in  every  bmhi's,  Hes  in  thoughts  and  feelings  which  are 
never  mentioned  on  'Changer— and  whidi  yet,  if  they  could  be  sold  at  the 
Broker's  Board,  would  brinff  prices  to  make  the  days  of  Eastern  Land  specu- 
iatioDs  appear  a  comrnon-puKM  and  proeaie  businees  period. 

But  the  practical  side  of  the  character,  so  momentous  in  its  influence  on 
any  one's  total  usefulness^  those  traits  of  wergy,  thrift,  resources — the  ueces- 
aanr  basis  to  manhood — wfaidi  every  man  of  the  ideal  begins  by  despising, 
and  ends  by  overrating ;  those  all  find  admirable  training  in  commercial 
life :  and  he  who  feirly  improves  all  its  chances,  and  really  seeks  to  educate 
tiie  fecultieB  of  the  mem  throi^h  the  opportunities  of  the  merchant^  will  find 
on  this  side  at  least  fiur  room.  The  habits  of  accurate  perception,  careful 
investigatkm,  keen  analysis,  wise  preparation  and  prompt  decision,  may  as 
easily  become  sublime  in  the  great  merehant  as  in  the  great  lawyer  or  general ; 
while  the  subalterns,  in  either  ease,  may  need,  for  what  they  term  suoceas, 
Bo  higher  faculties  than  audacity,  tact  and  good  luck. 

And  for  all  the  all^^  materialism  of  thb  commercial  nation  there  is  this 
saving  grace  among  us — that  however  great  the  deference  paid  to  wealth  in 
society,  there  is  a  yet  greater  deference  conceded  to  these  and  all  other  high 
qualitiea,  for  their  own  sakes,  and  in  general,  a  precedence  given  to  scientific, 
literary,  artktic,  professional  or  politi<»d  dbtinetion  which  is,  perhaps,  nowhere 
equalled.  "  One  would  think  our  reception  of  foreigners  alone  sufficient  to 
convince  them  of  this ;  what  Rothschild,  or  Baring,  could  evoke  from  an 
hundred  men  in  Boston  or  New  York  the  enthusiasm  aroused  in  thousands 
on  thousands  to  greet  Dickens,  or  Jenny  Lind,  or  Kossuth  f 

2d.  I  pass  to  Uie  Moral  opportunities  of  Business  Men. 

^  I  feel,  when  I  stand  at  my  desk,"  said  one  of  this  class  to  me,  ^  that  I 
am  worshiping  God  with  every  stroke  of  my  pen."  This  was  not,  perhaps, 
from  any  exaggeration  of  the  peculiar  merits  of  business  pursuits,  but  from 
a  simple  and  manly  appreciation  of  the  dignity  of  Uibor.  Of  course,  let  a 
man  do  his  duty  in  any  sphere — any  legitimate  sphere — and  he  is  doing  the 
work  of  a  man.  Let  any  man  accept  the  opportunity  that  is  given  him, 
make  himself  usefiil  in  his  place,  and  he  may  be  sure  that  he  is  worshiping 
God  in  it.    There  are  the  means  of  moral  culture  in  any  work  well  done. 

But  there  are  peculiar  means  of  'moral  culture  in  the  life  of  the  Business 
Man.  As  the  courage  of  the  soldier  is  more  tested  than  that  of  the  civilian, 
precisely  because  he  is  at  each  moment  in  danger  of  being  shot  down,  so  is 
It  with  the  conscience  of  the  merehant  It  is  perpetually  handling  the  most 
dangerous  edge-tools  in  the  community,  viz.,  dollars  and  cents.  It  is  in  such 
a  condition  of  peculiar  peril  that  ordinary  rates  of  insurance  do  not  cover  it. 
Now  this  constitutes  a  ffreat  moral  discipline.  It  is  the  furnace  in  which 
the  gold  is  tried,  O^r  men  may  be  honest  and  honorable  from  circum- 
stances ;  but  the  business  man's  honor  and  honesty  are  of  firmer  growth. 
He  has  ^seen  to  the  end  of  all  temptations."  He  has  seen  estates  built 
up  like  mushrooms  by  dishonesty,  and  other  estates  sacrificed  to  a  point  of 
conscience.  He  knows  that  he  has  made  sacrifices  himself  for  principle. 
He  expects  to  make  more.  But  he  thinks  with  Timoleon  of  old,  *^  I  had 
rather  regret  my  ill  fortune  than  blush  at  my  victory."  He  has  been  com- 
pelled, perhi^,  to  lose  credit  with  the  commereial  community,  when  he 
VOL.  zxviu. — HO.  L  8 
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might  have  saved  it  hy  bold  j^abterfixgesy  like  his  neighbor  on  the  one  aide^ 
or  by  sacrificing  the  property  of  others,  like  his  neighbor  on  the  other  side. 
In  fact,  the  difference  between  right  and  wrong  in  commercial  affairs  turns, 
in  the  majority  of  cases,  on  some  delicate  point  of  conscience  or  refined  dis- 
tinction, which  most  persons  would  not  see  at  any  time,  and  only  the  chosen 
few  regard  in  the  hour  of  trial.  To  lay  down  the  rule  of  right  in  the  clergy- 
man's study  is  an  easy  thing ;  to  disentangle  that  same  rule  from  the  confused 
details  of  a  complicated  business  transaction,  which  seems  to  have  been 
created  to  bafl^e  all  reasonings  on  general  principles,  and  where  no  one 
thing  is  clear,  save  that  bankruptcy  1^  on  this  side  and  credit  on  that ;  this 
b  no  such  easy  matter,  and  there  may  be  cases,  where  to  avoid  being  a 
swindler  may  prove  a  man  a  hero  and  a  martyr — no  less  I 

There  is  no  ordinary  opportunity  of  moral  discipline  in  a  post  like  this ; 
and  there  are  other  disciplines.  There  is  a  stem  discipline  ot  JndependejMe 
involved  in  the  position  of  a  trader ;  to  no  other  class,  save  politicians  and 
clergymen,  is  the  temptation  to  subserviency  so  alluring,  and  the  opportunity 
for  resistance  so  fine.  A  recent  and  able  writer  gives  us  one  reason  why 
the  Chinese  is  the  most  successful  of  traders,  that  he  has  no  character  of  hia 
own ;  "  has  no  scruples  in  matters  of  opinion.  He  never  meddles  with  poli- 
tics, for  they  are  dangerous  and  not  profitable ;  but  he  will  adopt  any  creed 
and  follow  any  observances,  if  by  so  doing  he  can  improve  his  position."  It 
is  the  temptation  of  merchants  everywhere  to  do  this,  and  the  opportunity 
of  merchants  everywhere  to  scorn  this.  But  how  many  young  men  in  any 
commercial  community  areprepared  for  this — to  think  for  themselves  and 
take  the  consequences  ?  How  many  are  men  in  this  respect  ?  The  evil 
tunts  all  sects  and  all  parties.  The  base  young  man  aims  to  be  "  all  things 
to  all  men,"  in  a  sense  quite  different  from  St  Paul's.  With  the  same  readi- 
ness he  becomes  a  Whig  in  Boston,  a  Democrat  at  Lynn,  or  a  Free-Soiler  at 
Worcester ;  here  an  Unitarian,  at  New  York  an  Episcopalian,  at  Philadelphia 
a  Quaker,  if  need  be,  or  in  Baltimore  a  Catholic  Nav,  his  creed  and  party 
yaiy  with  the  last  customer  in  his  shop,  and  he  is  a  Legitimist  at  one  end 
of  ms  counter,  and  at  the  other  a  Bed  Republican.  The  voice  of  an  angel 
from  heaven  would  not  weigh  with  him  against  that  of  three  rich  men  and 
a  commercial  newspaper.  In  youth  our  Cassius  had  a  lean  and  hungry 
look ;  in  age,  upon  what  meat  doth  this  our  Caesar  feed,  that  he  hath  grown 
so  large?  A  manly  conservative  is  estimable,  and  a  manly  reformer  is 
estimable ;  and  they  both  prove  that  they  are  so  by  despising  beings  like 
this.  Yet  every  young  man  entering  business  knows  what  moral  stamina 
it  may  require  to  avoid  becoming  such.  And  he  should  know  also,  that 
<*  as  the  South  Sea  Islander  believes  that  the  vigor  of  every  slain  enemy 
passes  into  his  own  right  arm,  so  we  gain  the  strength  of  every  temptation  we 
resist" 

There  are  other  opportunities  of  the  Business  Man  not  growing  so  directly 
out  of  his  temptations.  His  position  in  society  gives  him  opportunities. 
With  us,  he  is  near  the  head  of  social  influence.  And  even  in  England, 
where  he  is  socially  subordinate,  he  is  politically  becoming  highest.  True, 
at  Winchester  College,  "  no  tradesman's  son  is  admitted.  The  lowest  social 
grade  recognized  is  that  of  professional  men."  But,  nevertheless,  the  pclicj 
which  now  rules  England  is  the  policy  of  business  men,  and  alas,  the  wars 
of  England  are  now  wars  for  business  purposes.  With  us,  the  mercantile 
influence  is  confessedly  paramount,  in  State  and  Church.  ^^  Nations  "  (it 
has  been  said)  understand  but  two  languages — War  and  Commerce."    A 
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third  was,  periiaps,  discovered  when  America  sent  food  to  siarviDg  Ireland  ; 
bat  this,  also,  was  the  work,  in  great  part,  of  her  merchants,  and  so  of  all 
three  dialects  they  hold  the  key.  The  merchant  among  us  has  a  correspond- 
ing inflaence  in  die  Church,  since  he  ordinarily  hnilds  the  house  of  worship 
sad  pays  the  minister. 

But,  undoubtedly,  the  chief  opportunity  given  to  the  Business  Man,  it 
through  his  character  as  the  Financier  and  Treasurer  of  the  community,  the 
agent  and  &ctor  of  its  wealth.  From  one  end  of  society  to  the  other,  is  felt 
the  vibration,  healthy  or  unhealthy,  of  that  great  vital  fluid  whose  pulse  is 
termed  the  money-market.  In  the  Middle  Ages  the  blow  struck  by  some 
lough  fireebooter  along  the  Rhine  might  echo  in  sounds  of  terror  far  over 
principality  and  palatinate ;  yet  even  then  arose  the  proverb,  *'  Nuremberg's 
hand  goes  Uurough  the  land,"  to  designate  the  grasp  upon  society  which 
began  to  belong  to  commercial  cities.  Now  the  rude  baron  has  passed  away, 
and  left  instead  the  Barons  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  and  their  hand,  more 
than  ever,  goes  through  the  land.  The  honesty  or  dishonesty,  the  solvency 
or  insolvency  (quite  a  different  classification)  of  one  man  in  New  York  or 
Boston,  may  aflS^ct  every  village  in  New  England ;  and  so  in  every  country 
town,  the  diaracter  of  the  '^  storekeeper  "  is  an  important  element  in  the 
community.  He  may  sell  no  rum,  and  yet  exert  an  influence  of  a  slow  de- 
moralisation over  half  the  families  in  the  town,  besides  picking  their  pockets. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  believe  that  there  is  an  amount  of  good  done,  to  the 
poor  espedally,  at  their  own  counters,  and  in  the  way  of  trade,  by  the  retail 
tradesmen  of  oar  towns  and  cities,  which  would,  if  counted  up,  exceed  the 
operation  of  all  the  benevolent  societies. 

And  it  is  needless  to  say  in  what  numberless  ways  the  merchant  who  acts 
from  high  principles  can  serve  mankind,  first  through  these  financial  oppor- 
tanities  and  then  through  the  example  he  sets  to  friends  and  customers, 
debtors,  employers  and  employed.  Every  act  of  his  business  life  may  serve 
as  a  pointed  moral  of  the  baseness  of  trickish  selfishness  and  the  nobleness 
of  upright  virtue. 

The  one  only  drawback  to  the  usefulness  of  the  merchant  as  an  agent  of 
charity,  arises  from  the  temptation  to  over-estimate  the  very  wealth  of  which 
he  IB  the  agent,  as  supposing  that  to  be  the  only  instrument  of  usefulness. 
He  acquires  the  habit  of  supposing  that  all  philanthropic  debts,  lik^  all 
others,  can  be  adequately  discbarg^  with  money.  His  ideal  of  virtue  is 
%  Jamsetjee  Jeejeebhoy,  the  Parsee  merchant,  who  has  given  away  so  many 
miUion  rupees.  But  this  test  may  often  prove  more  fallacious  than  any  other. 
In  a  city  like  Boston,  where  the  current  sets  that  way,  it  may  at  times  really 
require  leas  sacrifice,  £or  a  rich  business  man  to  give  money  than  to  refuse  it. 
Money  tUane  never  established  a  charity,  corrected  an  abuse  or  carried  a 
reform.  The  real  work  of  Boston  philanthropy  is  in  the  hands  of  John 
Augustus,  John  Spear,  and  the  ministers  at  large,  and  the  many  private 
agents  who  work  with  these ;  the  rich  man  who  subscribes  funds  will  readily 
confess  that  he  holds  an  easy  secondary  position.  His  subscription  may  be, 
and  often  is,  a  noble  kindness ;  but  it  may  also  be  a  mere  deference  to  public 
expectation,  a  m^^  compromise  with  conscience,  or  a  poor  shrinking  from 
some  more  direct  and  difficult  duty.  **  Let  a  man  deny  himself  and  take  up 
his  cross,"  said  Jesus,  and  would  it  have  satisfied  him  had  they  replied,  ^^  Oh, 
we  subscribe  annually  to  a  society  which  takes  up  the  cross  for  us,  and  em- 
ploys numerous  agents  to  deny  themselves  r* 

•  BooUl  SystADkB,  by  J.  8.  SmUh. 
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Besides  it  has  been  truly  written  that 

**  He  who  feeds  men  serveth  fbw, 
He  serves  all  who  dares  be  tme;^' 

and  as  there  are  services  to  the  commnnitj  for  which  money  forms  no  raitio 
of  measurement ;  so  there  are  times,  when  to  sustain  an  unpopular  cause  or 
to  resist  the  sweeping  current  of  a  popular  one  may  be  a  moral  eflfort,  to 
which  the  sacrifice  of  a  man^  last  dollar  would  be  a  little  thing.  And,  above 
all,  the  higher  soarings  of  art  and  literature  are  products  whose  diief  blessing 
it  is  that  Siev  cause  all  other  wealth  to  be  forgotten ;  and  which  leaive  results 
that  will  ^till  be  tending  toward  their  zenith,  when  the  utmost  eflforts  of  the 
chronicler  cannot  ascertain  whether  Shakspeare  was  worA  a  mill  or  a  million. 

Fortunately,  however,  it  needs  not  these  high  faculties ;  it  needs  not  even 
a  large  share  of  the  lo¥rer  wealth  which  is  the  business  man^  spedal  means 
of  action,  to  become  an  instrument  of  good,  and  wonderful  good.  It  takes 
wonderfiilly  little  money  to  be  stewards  and  almouem  of  Ood.  I  observe 
that  the  agents  and  treasurers  of  our  corporations,  of  all  sorts,  are  generally 
selected  from  men  of  some  capital,  as  if  it  were  best  not  to  intrust  poorer 
men  with  the  teniptation.  But  Gk>d  is  not  so  suspicious ;  he  intrusts  sometMi^ 
to  everybody.  Haifa-dollar  and  half-an-hour  to  spare  are  quite  enough  to 
set  up  for  his  stewards  upon. 

Stewards  of  God ;  ought  not  that  to  be  the  recognized  basis  npon  which 
all  property  is  held  and  used  by  us;  ought  not  each  individual  to  make 
that  his  habitual  mode  of  viewing  what  his  fate  or  faculties  have  given  him  9 
Let  us  a  consider  this  a  moment 

Think  how  much  it  has  been  your  lot  to  receive/  First,  how  much  you 
have  received  from  men.  Society  has  put  means  of  untold  value  into  your 
handis ;  it  has  given  you  freely  its  machinery,  its  accumulated  wisdom,  its 
organizations,  the  protection  of  its  laws,  the  use,  on  fair  terms,  of  its  money- 
capital  ;  the  ways  by  which  you  have  obtained  one  half  your  property,  or 
business,  or  skill,  or  experience,  have  come  directly  or  indirectly  through 
t>thers.  You  are  incumng,  at  every  moment,  a  debt  far  beyond  what  your 
annual  tax-bills  cover.  Sodetv  has  decreed  to  you  a  control  over  your 
own  earnings,  nay,  over  your  wther's  earnings :  and,  for  a^es  before  yon 
were  bom,  Uie  wise  and  ffood  thought  and  acted  f<»r  you.  f^ow,  what  are 
you  going  to  do  about  all  this  9  Do  business  on  this  borrowed  capital  and 
pay  nothing  for  it!  Such  would  seem  to  be  a  common  theory.  "What 
should  I  do  for  posterity,",  said  the  celebrated  speech,  ^  What  has  posterity 
ever  done  for  me  f '  But  to  whom  is  all  that  accumulated  debt  of  the  Past 
payable,  except  to  the  Future  9  And  the  Present  is  constantly  imposing  a 
debt  which  you  should  pay  to  the  Present. 

But  you  say,  I  have  received  comparatively  little  from  men,  after  all. 
Others  have  received  as  much  and  done  nothing  with  it,  nay,  ask  my  help 
constantly,  as  if  they  had  a  perpetual  lien  upon  me.  There  are  natural  dif- 
ferences among  men,  (you  add ;)  some  are  bom  to  ^  on  faster  than  others ; 
God  meant  there  should  be  differences  among  men  ! 

Yes,  but  did  he  mean  that  those  who  have  this  natural  superiority  should 
employ  it  only  for  exclusive  and  personal  purposes  9  is  the  the  question. 
Inequalities  9  yes,  there  are  inequalities  everywhere  in  nature— on  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth  there  are  inequalities — the  hills  are  nearest  the  clouds,  but 
do  they  take  more  than  their  share  of  the  rain  9  No,  they  pour  it  down  to 
enrich  the  valleys — should  it  be  otherwise  with  men  9 
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Id  nature  notbinff  exists  for  itself  only ;  each  particle  of  matter  is  needed 
lor  the  whole  likewise.  The  tree  grows,  yet  not  for  itself  only,  but  for  shade 
to  the  flower ;  the  flower  grows,  yet  not  for  itsdf  only,  but  for  honey  to  the 
bee ;  men  vary  in  gifts,  graces,  capacities,  positions ;  yet  the  oflfice  of  each 
one  is  to  stand  in  his  place  and  help  all.  Granted  that  God  bestows  special 
powers  and  opportunities  on  select  individuals,  he  gives  them  not  for  exclu- 
ave  but  for  umversal  purposes. 

Do  you  say  that  this  is  hardly  fair  to  the  individual,  that  he  ought  to  have 
some  personal  recompense  for  being  great,  skillful,  powerful,  rich,  and  the 
like  I  But  is  not  Uie  fact  of  being  so,  of  having  these  opportunities,  a  suf- 
ficient reward !  Who  has  not  sometimes  envied  the  gifted,  the  influential, 
Uie  popular,  the  wealthy ;  not  for  the  personal  vanity  of  the  position^  but 
for  the  opportunity  it  brings  t  Wealth  is  not  (as  I  have  said,)  the  only  or 
the  highest  mode  of  beneficence ;  but  spend  a  day  a  visiting  poor  Irish 
&milies,  and  I  defy  you  not  to  wish  for  wealth.  Jenny  Lind  in  London, 
wishing  to  help  a  benevolent  society,  resolved  to  give  a  concert  for  them, 
and  when  after  singing  one  evening  she  had  a  thousand  pounds  for  them, 
she  is  report^  to  have  siud  for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  ^  After  all  it  is  a 
beautiful  thing  to  have  such  a  power  I  "  This  seems  plainly  the  true  view 
of  all  such  special  gifts,  not  of  singing  only  but  of  trading  and  financiering 
and  all  others.  As  an  agent  is  paid  by  a  commission,  and  not  expected  to 
monopolize  the  funds  in  his  hands  also ;  so,  as  stewards  of  God  we  have 
our  commission  on  our  office  in  the  privilege  of  discharging  it  The  fee 
of  the  statesman  is  the  delight  of  governing  well,  "  to  read  his  history  in  a 
nation^s  eyes ; "  the  reward  of  a  writer  or  speaker  is  in  the  effect  of  his  speech 
or  writing ;  the  commission  of  the  holder  of  wealth  is  in  the  delight  of  ser- 
ving others  by  it ;  the  payment  of  great  actions  is  in  the  privilege  of  doing 
them.  And  for  those  thus  rewarded  to  ask  in  addition  for  a  personal  exclu- 
sive compensation,  over  aod  above  other  men  ;  for  them  to  expect  in  addi- 
tion to  all  this,  to  have  cake  and  wine  and  velvet  and  carriages,  and  after 
death  biographies  and  monuments.  This  seems  to  me  as  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  nature,  as  if  the  swamp  oak  tree  in  the  spring-time,  after  spreading 
all  its  glad  young  leaves  and  guarding  the  white  anenome  from  the  sun 
throoffh  all  the  days  of  May,  should  Uiink  it  proper  on  the  first  of  June  to 
■end  m  a  bill  for  its  shade,  to  the  poor  little  flower. 

Nothing  shall  convince  me  that  the  opportunity  of  a  good  action  is  not 
its  own  exceeding  great  reward.  Nay,  I  have  seen  persons  who  have  taken 
such  extreme  deliffht  in  such  opportunities,  that  I  have  almost  doubled 
whether  we,  any  oi  us,  deserved  such  happiness.  And  if  it  be  so  with  the 
&ciUties  common  to  all,  ho  w  mnch  more  with  the  extraordinary  ones  of  tal- 
ent and  wealth.  It  would  seem  that  instead  of  asking  what  luxury  is  great 
enough  to  pay  persons  for  being  rich  and  powerful  and  gifted,  we  should 
rather  ask  what  sacrifice,  what  penance  on  their  part  is  great  enough  to 
atone  for  this  inexpressible  privilege. 

Will  it  be  said  that  I  attack  the  institution  of  propertv )  ^Far  otherwise  ; 
I  assume  that  as  the  basis  of  all.  I  complain  only  of  the  selfish  use  of 
property,  and  that  must  be  cured  by  individuals.  The  trustee  has  as  firm 
a  legal  control  over  trust  property  as  if  it  were  his  own,  only  he  cannot  spend 
it  for  personal  ends.  I  would  have  all  property  so  regarded ;  and  I  would 
have  the  holder  distinctly  acknowledge  that  he  is  doing  in  this  nothing  par- 
ticolarly  noble,  but  only  a  simple  duty.  When  the  steward  pa^s  out  his 
employer's  money  on  his  employer's  account,  I  am  not  aware  that  it  is  thought 
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A  remarkably  (renerous  act;  is  it  otberwise  with  the  moral  stewards  of 
God?  .  . 

,  THe  ideal  of  human  relations  is  the  idea  of  a  simple  happj  family,  where 

all  are  secured  from  want,  and  those  more  favored  by  fortune  employ  their 
powers,  as  a  matter  of  course,  for  the  enjoyment  and  blessing  of  all.  It  is 
not  in  our  power  at  once  to  make  such  a  relation  universal,  but  it  should  be 
our  privilege  to  do  it  as  far  as  we  can,  "  He  is  the  divine  man,**  says  the 
Hindoo  proverb,  "  to  whom  the  whole  world  is  as  one  household ;  but  the 
words  /  and  mine  constitute  narrowness." 

It  is  thought  by  some,  and  ably  maintained  among  others  by  De  Tocque- 
ville,  that  the  use  of  wealth  in  aristocratic  countries  will  ordinarily  be  nobler 
than  in  communities  where  each  individual  has  by  hard  personal  labor  obr 
tained  it.  But  the  history  of  commercial  communities,  from  Florence  to 
Boston,  (aye,  earlier,  and  we  will  hope  later  than  either,)  has  not  shown  this 
theory  to  be  correct,  and  it  should  be  the  proudest  aim  of  every  business 
man  to  prove  it  to  be  utterly  baseless. 

Do  you  sigh  at  this,  and  say  sadly  "  Ah !  but  were  the  opportunity  only 

g'ven  to  me  of  this  high  undertaking.  But  stern  poverty  stares  me  m  the 
oe,  and  a  life  of  fruitless  effort  for  the  means  of  doing  good  maybe  all  that 
is  before  me  ! " 

Is  it  so,  indeed  ;  then  another  opportunity  opens  before  you,  hardly  less 
sacred — an  opportunity  of  the  most  diflBcult  duty  which  a  business  man  can 
perform — tht  opportunity  of  being  poor  ;  patiently,  manfully,  nobly  poor! 

"Be  and  continue  poor,  young  man,"  says  a  noble  Grerman  writer,  "  while 
others  around  you  grow  richby  fraud  and  dishonor;  be  without  place  or  pow- 
er, while  oUiers  beg  their  way  upward ;  bear  the  pain  of  disappointed  hopes, 
while  others  accomplish  theirs  by  flattery ;  forego  that  for  which  others  creep 
and  cringe.  Wrap  yourself  in  your  own  virtue,  and  seek  a  friend  and  your 
daily  bread.  If  you  have,  in  such  a  course,  grown  gray  with  unstained 
honor,  bless  God,  and  die ! " 

Conclusion.  But  it  is  time  to  draw  these  thoughts  and  counsels  to  a 
close.  Young  man,  just  entering  upon  a  business  life,  you  stand  in  the 
presence  of  great  dangers  and  great  opportunities ;  but  the  greatest  oppor- 
tunities and  the  greatest  dangers  are  those  you  carry  within  your  own 
character.  Your  occupation  will  neither  destroy  nor  save  you,  except  as 
you  choose  either  destiny.  I  believe  that  the  merchant  may  stay  in  his 
profession.  I  know  that  many  have  left  it,  as  incompatible  with  a  manly 
life ;  but  I  know  that  some  of  the  most  sensitive  have  gone  back  again. 
Difficult  it  is  indeed  to  unite  it  with  a  manly  life ;  but  this  is  difficult  for 
any  occupation.  The  temptation  to  falsehood  and  baseness  runs  through 
them  all.  Lawyer,  physician,  clergyman,  statesman,  all  sin,  or  are  saved 
by  the  struggle.  Dwell  among  farmers,  and  you  think  that  the  mean- 
est of  men  are  to  be  found  in  that  avocation ;  read  the  reports  of  trials  in 
the  newspapers^  and  you  pardon  Jack  Cade  for  his  proposition  to  hang  all 
the  lawyers ;  read  the  homeopathic  journals,  and  you  think  the  r^ular 
practitioner  of  medicine  should  fere  little  better;  attend  a  " Come  outer " 
meeting  and  you  hear  all  the  ills  which  flesh  is  heir  to  laid  upon  the  weak 
shoulders  of  the  clergy.  It  is  all  one-sided  severity.  I  have  known  young 
men  go  out  of  Commerce  in  disgust  and  go  into  other  pursuits,  and  so  I 
have  known  young  men  go  out  of  other  pursuits  in  disgust  and  go  into 
Commerce.  The  temptations  of  the  merchant  are,  after  all,  those  of  hu- 
manity— selfishness,  deception,  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil ;  and  if 
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they  are  greater  than  those  of  other  men,  it  makes  his  opportunities  so 
much  greater  also. 

The  diflSculty,  after  all,  is  in  the  individual  character ;  the  rarity  of  great 
plans  of  life  and  high  desires  at  starting.  It  is  easy  to  find  talent ;  every 
town  has  its  young  men  to  whom  bright  sayings  and  resolute  actions  are 
cheap  and  easy  thmcs;  its  young  maidens,  who  can  make  uselessness  fesci- 
nadng  by  taste  and  grace ;  but  where  is  earnestness  ? — where  a  spirit  of 
self-consecration  ? — where  the  restless  craving  of  an  eagle  eye  that  looks  to 
the  sun,  and  will  take  no  less  illumination  I — where  the  vigor  of  a  will  that 
dates  its  force  back  to  a  motive  power  firmer  than  impulse  and  stronger  than 
ambition  ? 

If  I  have  inspired  in  any  reader  one  solitary  thrill  of  this,  I  have  not 
written  in  vain.  I  began  by  saying  that  every  wise  business  man  would 
thank  any  one  who  could  teach  hmi  to  make  $60  equivalent  to  1600  in 
value.  But  I  believe,  I  know,  that  there  are  thoughts  and  feelings  which 
will  make  $60  equivalent,  not  to  $100,  not  to  $600,  but  to  thousands  and  tens 
of  thousands  in  the  power  of  giving  peace  and  enjovment  and  usefulness; 
thoughti  and  feelings  which  make  Rothschilds  and  Barings  poor  and  piti- 
able b^;gars  compared  with  humble  men  who  may  perhaps  labor  only  that 
their  overgrown  wealth  may  become  larger.  And  I  write  to  say  that  he  is 
the  practiod  teacher  who  tJius  teaches,  and  he  the  practical  man  who  im- 
proves such  teachings ;  and  that  of  all  follies  there  is  not  one  so  great  as  to 
go  on  toiling  for  money  only,  and  forgetting  those  realities  of  life  for  which 
money,  age,  reputation,  and  power,  and  all  else,  are  only  valuable  as  helping 
to  attain.     . 

Reader,  especially  if  you  are  younger  than  myself,  and  if  there  is  to  you 
any  meaning  in  what  I  am  saying,  I  warn  you,  be  wise  todat.  Do  you 
feel  one  vision  of  larger  duty,  one  impulse  to  a  higher  life  than  you  have 
commonly  led — let  it  not  pass  away  now.  It  may  never  come  so  favorably 
again.  You  may  think  it  vrill  come,  and  that  it  is  safe  to  let  it  go,  and  that 
you  may  expect  it  again ;  but  the  influences  of  the  society  in  which  you 
live  are  against  it — ^most  of  the  voices  around  you  will  not  speak  it  To- 
morrow you  will  not  be  so  ready  for  it — the  next  day,  when  you  feel  some 
returning  impulse,  and  are  ready  for  it,  there  may  be  no  one  to  speak  it — 
and  the  next  day  when  some  one  speaks  it  you  may  not  be  any  longer  open 
to  it — and  we^  and  months  may  glide  away ; — and  this  time  next  year  it 
may  come  back  to  you  in  some  moment  of  sanity,  that  though  your  bank 
stock  is  doubled,  ^nd  all  your  schemes  have  prospered,  and  you  own  an 
additional  ship,  and  the  freights  of  several  more — though  you  are  gaining  all 
you  most  longed  for,  and  have  houses  and  horses,  and  a  rair  wife  and  a  rich 
fiither-in-law — yet  this  one  thought,  which  alone  seemed  really  to  make  life 
worth  the  having,  has  passed  away,  and  will  not  come  for  any  prayers  or 
any  tears.  And  there  seems  nothing  for  it  but  to  bid  that  fair  dream  adieu 
forever,  and  go  back  wearily  to  the  aimless  existence  of  those  around  you, 
and  make  your  whole  life  henceforward  only  one  more  neat  and  skillful 
madtine,  built  all  of  pure  gold  and  silver,  working  away  from  morning  to 
night  among  the  rest,  wiUi  the  same  dull  metallic  rattle,  clicking  for  ever  the 
san>e  melancholy  burden,  "  Vanity,  vanity,  vanity,  and  vexation  of  spirit  for- 
ever and  ever."    Oh,  may  God  preserve  you,  if  you  are  not  past  preserving ! 

There  are  noble  opportunities  opening  before  you.  None  can  say  what 
new  ones  the  progress  of  society  may  yet  bring  to  Merchants.  ^  The  mer- 
canUle  profession,''  says  the  enthusiastic  Mr.  M^Oulloch,  "  is  an  essential 
element  in  that  division  of  labor  "  by  which  "  civilized  man  becomes  equal 
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to  the  most  gigantio  efforts,  and  appears  eodowed  with  almost  ornnipotent 
power."  Let  that  magQificent  power  be  nobly  used  I  Let  your  share  of  it 
become  a  blessing  to  the  whole  race  of  man  I  So  ose  it  that  when,  as  is 
inevitable,  the  advancing  spirit  of  Humani^  shall  have  educated  men,  step 
hy  step,  into  a  cooperation  of  which  the  sdiemes  of  Owen,  of  St.  Simon,  of 
Fourier,  are  only  fantastie  hints  and  guesses, — the  records  of  your  busineaa 
life  may  then  be  cited  to  point  a  moral,  not  of  the  hopeless  degradation  of 
this  intermediate  stage  of  progress,  but  of  the  possitMUties  whidi  even  this 
laid  open,  of  wisdom  and  of  virtue. 


Aft.  11.— THB  COfTOH  TRADE. 

Thb  course  of  the  cotton  trade  during  the  past  year  has  been  steady  and 
uniform.  The  season  opened  in  September  and  October  at  rates  a  trifle 
higher  than  were  realized  in  December,  but  from  January  forwards  the 
market  slowly  advanced,  until  it  is  now  a  litUe  higher  than  it  was  a  year 
ago.  The  price  at  Liverpool  of  &ir  cotton,  on  the  1st  of  September, 
1851,  was  5^d.,  in  October  it  was  5j^d.,  in  January  5d.,  in  March  d|d^ 
in  May  5^d.,  in  July  5|d.,  and  6d.  in  September,  1852.  The  inerei»ed 
estimates  of  the  crop  depressed  the  price  early  in  the  season,  but  th^ 
immense  consumption  in  every  part  of  the  world — in  the  United  States, 
in  England,  and  on  the  continent--encouraged  the  sellers  to  demand  higher 
rates ;  and  these  have*  been  maintained,  in  spite  of  the  promise  of  another 
large  crop  for  the  ensuing  year.  The  rates  now  current;  are  not  high,  but 
ihey  are  above  the  average.  For  the  thirteen  years  from  1840  to  1852, 
the  whole  American  exports,  (see  Table  I.,  at  the  end  of  this  article,) 
amounting  to  nearly  ten  thousand  millions  of  pounds,  have  been  sold  at  an 
average  price  of  eight-and-a-half  cent^.  The  price  of  good  middling  at 
Charleston  is  now,  October  29th,  9^  cents.  Instead  of  declining  bdow  the 
the  usual  rates,  the  market  has  advanced,  after  ritceiving  the  largest  cn^ 
ever  produced,  and  with  the  prospect  of  another  fully  aa  large.  What  Im 
nuuntained  these  prices?  Are  the  causes  temporary  or  permanent?  Will 
they  continue  for  me  present  year  ?  or  is  their  effect  already  past  ? 

In  attempting  an  answer  to  these  questions,  it  may  be  remarked :— * 

1st.  That  the  advance  is  not  due  to  the  fact  that  lower  rates  are  not  re- 
munerative. From  1840  to  1844,  when  the  average  (see  Table  I.)  waa 
only  eight  cents,  the  stocks  were  constantly  increasing.  The  production 
outran  me  consumption.  This  led  to  lower  prices,  which  discouraged  plant- 
ing, and  at  the  same  time  increased  the  demand  of  the  manu&cturers. 
From  1845  to  1849  the  average  price  (see  Table  L)  was  only  7^  cents. 
The  surplus  stocks  then  became  small  and  prices  advanced.  Thus  it  ap- 
peared that  an  average  of  eight  cents  from  year  to  year  stimulated  produc- 
tion, so  that  the  supply  exceeded  the  demand ;  while  1^  cents  produced  an 
opposite  effect.  The  present  rates,  therefore,  are  more  than  suffident  to 
pay  the  planter  a  proper  profit  on  his  investment  And  the  general  ad- 
vance on  land  and  negroes,  throughout  the  Southern  States,  confirms  the 
conclusion  thus  indicated  by  the  rise  and  the  decline  of  the  stocks  lying 
over  from  year  to  year.  The  present  prices  will  not  only  pay  the  cost  of 
production,  but  allow  a  handsome  profit  to  the  producer.    But — 

2d.  The  price  has  been  kept  up  during  the  past  year  in  part  by  a  high 
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rate  of  eaoeiiABg*.  A  riae  of  om  per  oent  in  9xA$mg^  k  waity  equal  ix> 
one-eigbtk  of  a  oeai  in  the  prioe  of  cotton.  The  advaaee  in  eiohaoge  hm 
been  about  two  per  cent  ovor  the  ntea  which  were  current  b^re  the  die- 
cofeFy  of  Catilbmia  gold.  We  were  then  both  exportorB  and  importers  of 
the  pKeio«B  metals.  When  we  were  aendmg  them  abroad,  the  price  of 
exduu^  waa  the  real  par,  plus  the  fr^ht,  in•araBc^  and  other  ex- 
poises  of  exporiatk>n.  When  we  were  receivhig  them,  the  price  was  the 
real  par,  leas  theae  expenses.  Hie  highest  rates  were  111  or  112;  the 
lowest  104  or  105.  ^Hie  ay««ge  was  about  108  for  sixty-daj  Inlls.  For 
the  past  two  or  three  jears  we  have  always  been  exporters  of  gold,  and  the 
Ruige  of  exchange  haa  been  from  108  to  112  at  New  York ;  seldom  eoing 
down  to  108  or  rising  to  112,  the  average  being  about  110.  This  nse  in 
ex^ange  on  account  of  onr  owning  the  gold  mines  of  California  is  a 
permanent  eanse.  Bxchaage  wiU  he  hereafter  the  r^  par,  pht$  the  cost  of 
exporting  specie,  and  not  we  real  par  sometimes  increased  and  sometimea 
decreased  by  the  cost  of  exportation.  This  is  eqnivaloit  to  an  advance  of 
one-fo«rth  of  a  cent  in  every  pound  of  cotton,  and  for  the  year  past  it  pro- 
duced to  the  Sooth  not  less  than  three  miltions  of  dollars.  This,  though  a 
true  cause  for  an  advance  in  the  price  of  cotton,  i»  not  sufficient  to  account 
for  the  whole  rise.    Another  cause  may  probably  be — 

dd.  The  increased  supply  of  the  precious  metals,  which  by  expanding  the 
currency  tends  to  ruse  Uie  money  price  of  all  other  articles  of  merdiamlise. 
Tke  huf^e  additions  of  gold  to  the  currency  of  the  world  must,  by  inevitable 
necessity  produce  an  mtd  of  this  kind.  No  arithmetic  can  ^culate  ite 
exact  aBK>unt  in  a  short  period  of  time:  but  that  it  is  producing  and  must 
produce  hereafter  a  slow,  contmued  rise  in  all  kinds  ofproperty  no  one  can 
possibly  doubt  Its  first  efiiBct  is  to  raise  the  price  of  siher;  but  it  is  im- 
possible, while  the  present  laws  r^pilaiing  the  oomparative  value  of  silver 
and  gold  at  the  mints  of  the  world  continue  undiai^ed,  to  raise  the  pre- 
mium on  silver  beyond  a  very  small  amount  The  effect  of  a  sHeht  advance 
is  to  push  aside  the  silver  and  to  introduce  gold  in  its  stead.  Thus  in  our 
own  domestic  currency,  silver  is  passing  out  of  general  circulatbn,  and  the 
vauHs  of  the  banks  are  filling  with  gold  in  its  place.  In  France  the  ootnage 
of  gold  has  of  late  increased  very  largely.  And  so  in  other  countries  where 
hoSk  metab  are  a  legal  tender.  This  expansion  of  the  metallic  currency 
gives  the  bonks  an  opportunity  to  increase  their  circulntion,  and  thus  the 
whole  monetary  medium,  by  which  all  the  exchanges  of  Commerce  aie 
made,  becoming  enlarged,  the  price  of  all  other  articles  eannot  fail  to  ad« 
vance.  It  is  impoasiUe  to  say  how  large  an  influence  this  may  have  had  in 
the  recent  high  prices  of  ootton.  It  is  not  probably  large,  but  that  it  is 
real  no  one  can  doubt 

4th.  Anoth^  cause  whieh  has  helped  to  sustain  prices,  and  probably  this 
is  more  potent  thaa  all  the  oUiers  together,  is  the  successful  despotism  of 
Louis  Napoleon  in  fVanoe,  and  of  the  crovmed  heads  on  the  continent  of 
Europe.  The  order  that  has  re^^ed  in  Paris  and  throughout  France,  haa 
given  confidence  to  the  merchant  and  the  manufiicturer,  encouraged  labor 
and  industry,  giren  security  to  property,  and  stimulated  production  and  con- 
sumption in  every  department  of  business.  Similar  causes  have  been  ope- 
rating in  the  German  and  Italian  States.  The  triumph  of  law  and  order 
over  the  revolutionists  of  1848  was  not  complete  until  the  present  year. 
The  iron  hed  of  arbitrary  power  had  crushed  the  external  manifestations  of 
resiataQoe,  but  the  murmurs  of  discontent  were  still  audible,  and  the  hopes 
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of  liberty  were  not  yit  extinguished.  The  present  year  hM  witnessed  the 
end  of  idl  these  things.  Lombardy  and  Hungary  kiss  the  rod  of  the  op- 
pressor. French  soldiers  preserve  quiet  at  Rome.  The  patriots  of  Naples 
and  Sicily  are  in  prison  or  in  exile.  An  Austrian  army  has  quelled  the 
disturbances  in  Baden,  Hamburg,  and  Schleswig-Holstein.  Revolution,  an- 
archy, socialism,  red-republicanism  exist  no  more.  Men  have  turned  their 
attention  to  trade,  to  labor,  to  the  pursuits  of  peace.    Instead  of  political 

J'tation,  the  people  are  employing  themselves  in  new  enterprises  of  industry, 
Ck>mmerce,  and  manu&ctures.  The  consumption  of  cotton  in  France  has 
in  consequence  outrun  any  former  year.  Though  stationary  for  many  years 
past,  the  demand  has  suddenly  awaked  to  new  ufe.  And  so,  also,  in  aU  the 
disturbed  parts  of  Europe. 

6th.  The  low  price  of  grain  in  England,  the  successful  working  of  free 
trade,  and  the  prosperity  in  every  department  of  mimu&ctures,  have  stimu- 
lated the  home  demand  in  Qreat  Britain  to  an  extraordinary  extent  The 
exports  of  cotton  &brics  have  been  encouraged  by  the  peace  and  prosperity 
of  every  part  of  the  world.  The  overthrow  of  Rosas  has  opened  the  1a 
Plata  and  its  tributaries  to  British  C!onmieroe.  The  outbreak  in  Caffiraria 
is  unimportant  The  war  in  Burmah  being  out  of  India  proper  has  no  in- 
fluence on  trade.  Hie  rebellion  in  Ghin^  does  not  disturb  the  exchanges  at 
the  free  ports.    So  that  universal  peace  may  be  said  to  previul. 

6th.  In  the  United  States  the  onward  march  of  the  cotton  manufEUsture 
has  again  been  resumed.  The  tariff  of  1846,  and  the  high  price  of  the 
raw  material,  had  checked  the  demand  for  the  past  three  years,  but  the  pro- 
gress of  our  country  in  population,  wealth,  and  enterprise,  has  surmounted 
these  obstacles,  and  6ur  course  has  again  been  forward. 

Of  these  several  causes,  now  enumerated  to  explun  the  foir  price  of  cot- 
ton for  the  past  year  in  the  face  of  the  abundant  supply,  there  is  not  one 
which  is  not  likely  to  operate  for  the  coming  year.  We  may,  therrfore,  in 
considering  the  supply  and  demand  for  1863,  anticipate  full  average  prices. 
They  cannot  be  high,  for  the  supply  will  be  too  large  to  permit  any  check 
in  consumption.  Thev  cannot  fell  even  to  the  average,  for  the  stocks  are 
low,  and  any  further  decline  would  stimulate  the  demand  even  beyond  its 
present  extraordinary  amount 

The  supply  from  the  United  States  will  probably  exceed  the  large  ciop  of 
1862.  The  increased  number  of  hands,  the  large  breadth  of  land  planted 
in  cotton  under  Uie  stimulus  of  good  prices,  the  favorable  character  of  the 
season,  the  fine  weatJier  for  gathering  the  crop  after  the  1st  of  October,  and 
the  lateness  of  the  frost,  will  tell  strongly  in  fevor  of  a  large  production. 
We  have  indeed  had  two  severe  storms,  and  with  one  of  them  a  flood,  but 
their  injury  has  not  been  serious.  The  rot  also  has  prevailed  to  an  uncom- 
mon extent  The  boll-worm  has  been  very  general, 'and  in  some  places  se- 
vere. The  caterpillar  has  done  some  harm,  but  beyond  eating  the  leaves 
from  the  stalk,  its  ravages  have  been  local  and  unimportant  These  causes 
have  not  produced  as  much  injury  as  was  suflfered  last  year. 

This  is  especiallv  true  in  the  Atlantic  States.  The  excessive  drought  in- 
flicted then  more  damage  than  all  the  opposing  causes  of  the  present  sea- 
son. The  receipts  at  Charleston  and  Savannah  will  therefc^e  exceed  those 
of  last  year.  They  will  also  be  increased  by  the  extension  of  the  Georgia 
Railroad  &rther  to  the  West  Instead  of  800,000  bales  received  last  year, 
900,000  may  confidently  be  anticipated  for  1868.  In  Florida,  the  storm 
of  October  9th  did  such  serious  injury  that  we  may  expect  a  falling  off  in 
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the  receipts  at  Apalaehicola  and  St  Mark's.  More  of  this  cotton  will  go  to 
Savannah  than  nsual ;  and  the  loss  from  the  caterpillar  and  boll-worm  has 
been  considerable.  But  the  increased  planting  will  go  far  to  balance  these 
defideneies,  and  only  a  slight  decline  may  be  looked  for.  From  Alabama^ 
the  receipts  will  be  larger  than  last  ^ear.  There  was  then  too  little  rain, 
DOW  there  has  been  too  much.  The  nyer  lands  produced  finely  last  season, 
now  it  is  Uie  sandy  uplands  that  are  white  with  abundance.  Only  a  small 
increase,  however,  may  be  anticipated.  From  the  various  districts  that  send 
thmr  cotton  to  New  Orleans,  the  rqx>rt8  are  contradictory.  The  Red  River 
lands  are  doing  very  wdl ;  Uie  parishes  of  Louisiana  have  been  injured  by 
the  worm,  the  bottoms  of  the  Mississippi  have  been  too  wet ;  the  frost  hai 
kept  off  to  a  Y&ry  late  period  in  Tennessee ;  the  plantmg  has  been  large ; 
the  season  for  gf^ering  long,  and  nearly  the  same  amount  will  probably  be 
reoeived  as  for  the  past  year.  From  Texas,  the  reports  have  been  very  far 
▼orable,  and  an  increase  of  25  per  cent  may  be  looked  for  with  confidence. 
The  whole  crop  of  American  cotton  for  1853  may  be  estimated  (see  Table 
n.)  at  3,100,000  bales. 

The  imports  firom  the  East  Indies  have  Men  off  largely  the  last  year  on 
aooount  of  the  moderate  prices.  This  has  been  the  uniform  eflfect  of  a  de- 
dining  market,  and  we  may  lock  with  confidence  for  the  same  result  here- 
jifier.  There  is  in  India  an  immense  production  of  cotton  for  domestic  use. 
It  has  been  stated  to  be  as  hurge  as  the  crop  in  the  United  States,  but  no 
aafciaa&ctory  statistics  have  ever  been  collected  to  show  its  actual  amount  It 
is,  however,  very  large,  and  a  high  price  in  Europe  attracts  a  larger  portion 
£»'  fordgn  ezpo^  It  may  then  be  brought  further  firom  the  interior,  and 
pay  a  lai^  charge  for  fireight  On  the  contrary,  when  the  European  rates 
decline,  the  inferior  character  of  the  cotton,  the  heavy  expense  for  freight 
and  insurance  for  the  long  voyage,  leave  but  a  small  balance  for  the  first  cost 
of  production,  and  the  carriage  firom  the  interior  to  the  seaport  The  circle 
aronnd  the  marts  of  export  is  thus  narrowed,  and  the  amount  sent  off  de- 
creases. Thus  the  high  prices  of  1850  and  1851  raised  the  English  im- 
ports to  808,000  and  329,000  baleo,  against  182,000  in  1849.  The  mod- 
erate  prices  of  the  present  year  have  caused  the  imports  at  Liver{>ool  to  fidl 
off  near  100,000  bales.  (See  Table  IH)  The  low  rates  current  in  Decem- 
ber and  January  last,  diverted  much  of  the  East  India  cotton  intended  for 
export  to  China,  and  the  European  receipts  have  been  small.  No  increase 
in  these  can  be  expected  for  1853,  since  prices  promise  to  be  moderate,  as 
they  have  been  for  the  last  season. 

The  imports  into  England  from  E^ypt  have  mcreased  largely  for  the  past 
year.  The  largest  amount  ever  before  received  was  82,000  bales  in  1845. 
The  average  for  the  last  three  years  has  been  78,000.  But  for  1852  the  re- 
oeipts  at  Liverpool  alone  on  the  8th  of  October  had  reached  142,000  bales. 
Leas  than  usual  has  been  carried  to  France,  and  so  large  an  amount  for 
E&cland  cannot  be  anticipated  for  the  coming  year,  espedally  as  the  stocks 
in  Liverpool  of  Egyptian  cotton  have  advanced  50,000  bales.  From  Branl 
and  other  places,  the  Liverpool  receipts  have  increased  slightly  over  last 
year;  namely,  f^m  90,000  to  108,000  bales;  they  are,  however,  less  than 
(or  the  two  preceding  years.  The  average  f^om  Egypt  and  Brazil  for  the 
last  four  years  has  been  about  250,000  bales,  (Table  iV .,)  and  this  amount 
nuMT  be  looked  for  in  1853. 

The  total  supply  finom  all  these  places  for  1853  may  be  estimated  (Table 
y.)  at  3,550,600,  or  about  the  same  as  last  year.    This  is  685,000  bales 
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lai^  tha&  for  1851,  and  500,000  larger  ihaa  hi  1840.  But,  as  the  m- 
creased  demand  baa  taken  off  the  whole  c^  ihe  larger  prodaotion  of  18$2 
ai  moderate  prices,  leaving  the  stocks  now  smaller  than  they  have  been  for 
many  years  past,  (Table  VI.,)  there  is  nothing  in  this  large  supply  ealoidar 
ted  to  depress  prices. 

In  considering  the  consumption,  we  notice  everywhere  a  large  increase, 
not  only  over  last  year,  but  over  every  former  year.  The  amount  consumed 
in  Great  Britain  in  1851  was  1,663,000  bales,  while  the  Ufgest  figures  for 
any  previous  year  were  1,590,000  bales.  The  deliveries  to  the  trade  this 
year  at  Liverpool,  (see  Table  VII.,)  where  95  pw  cent  of  all  the  Ei^hsh  sales 
are  made,  exceed  those  of  last  year  more  than  8,000  bags  per  week.  As 
the  factories  are  now  well  suj^lied,  this  excess  will  scarcely  continue  until 
the  8 1st  of  December.  But  the  great  regularihr  in  the  deliveries  forbids 
any  material  decline.  If  the  fhture  purchases  of  the  trade  should  not  ex- 
ceed those  of  the  same  period  for  last  year,  the  consumption  of  Oveat  Brit- 
ain would  reach  1,992,000  bales  for  1852.  Nor  can  we  anticipate  any  lesa 
for  1853.  The  abundance  of  money,  the  favorable  harvest,  the  great  de- 
'  mand  for  labor,  the  high  wages  in  all  branches  of  manufactures,  the  advance 
in  iron,  the  prosperity  of  the  shipping  interest,  the  large  influx  of  Austra- 
lian gold,  the  universal  prevalence  of  peace  in  every  part  of  the  civihoed 
worl^  the  new  machinery  erected  dunng  the  last  year,  the  moderate  rates 
which  the  raw  material  promises  to  bear,  the  low  stocks  of  goods  in  the 
hands  of  the  manufacturers,  the  large  decline  in  the  import  of  wool,  and  its 
consequent  advance  in  {»rice,  and  the  general  pro^rity,  both  in  the  domea- 
tic  and  the  Import  trade,  authorize  the  expectation  of  a  still  lai^r  consump^ 
tion  for  1858.  There  is  not  a  single  drawback  to  this  anticipation  except 
the  chapter  of  accidents ;  but  it  may  be  safost,  as  the  increase  for  the  last 
year  has  been  so  unprecedented,  to  look  forward  to  a  demand  only  as  la^ 
as  for  the  present  year. 

The  consumption  in  France  has  increased  as  rapidly  as  in  England.  Our 
exports  thither  have  been  120,000  bales  larger  tlian  last  year,  and  they 
have  caused  no  accumulation  of  stocks  ^ther  at  Havre  or  at  Marseilles.  The 
detiveries  at  Havre  alone  have  in^eased  (see  Table  VIII.)  more  than  80,000 
bales,  and  the  amount  of  American  cotton  for  the  whole  of  France  will 
probably  exceed  400,000  bales,  against  310,000  for  1851.  As  large  a  de- 
mand for  1853  may  be  confidently  anticipated. 

On  the  continent  of  Europe  the  consumption  has  been  steadily  increasing. 
Its  progress  is  occasionally  checked  by  high  prices,  but  these  are  only  tem- 
porary disturbances  in  its  onward  march.  In  Russia,  the  imports  for  the 
three  years  from  1841  to  1843  were  837,000  cwts.;  from  1844  to  184(f 
they  were  584,000 ;  and  from  1847  to  1849  they  were  1,065,000.  In  the 
German  ZoUverein,  the  protective  duties  they  have  imposed  have  given  ain- 
ple  encouragement  to  the  home  manu&cture  of  cotton  goods.  The  English 
and  American  exports  of  raw  cotton  to  these  and  other  continental  States 
have  averaged  (see  Table  IX.)  417,000  bales  in  1847  and  1848  ;  522,000 
in  1849  and  1850;  and  582,000  in  1851  and  1852.  For  the  incoming 
year  they  will  almost  certainly  reach  600,000  bales,  which  is  a  trifle  less 
dian  the  amount  for  the  present  season. 

The  consumption  of  the  United  States  has  made  a  most  sudden  and  rapid 
advance  during  the  past  year.  For  the  three  preceding  years  we  had  gone 
backwards.  &e  high  price  of  the  raw  material,  and  we  imports  of  cotton 
goods  at  low  duties  from  abroad,  had  given  a  check  to  our  increasing  de- 
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manAf  such  as  we  never  before  had  experienced.  Hitherto  our  progress  had 
been  omformlj  onward.  The  rapid  increase  in  our  population  and  wealth 
ibrbida  any  retrograde  movement  m  the  regular  operations  of  business.  Just 
as  onr  railrosds,  o«r  shipping,  our  crop  of  cotton,  or  of  wheat,  or  of  corn, 
make  steady  and  invariable  progress  from  year  to  year,  so  must  our  cotton 
mann&ctures.  Th^«  will  be  at  times  a  backward  step  in  tbb  movement, 
baft  it  18  temporary  and  brief.  It  is  like  the  oscillation  of  a  pendulum  on  a 
moving  snrfiice;  Uie  weight  swings  backwards  and  fbrwaards,  but  the  onward 
motion  of  the  point  of  support  makes  it  certain  that  the  forward  oscillations 
will  more  than  compensate  for  the  backward  movements.  The  present  pros- 
perity of  the  count^  authorizes  us  to  expect  an  advance  even  on  the  large 
consnospiion  of  the  past  season.  The  amount  for  1652  has  reached  (see 
Table  X.)  008,000  bales,  and  625,000  may  be  anticipated  for  the  coming 
year. 

The  whole  demand  for  1653  w91  then  be  estimated  at  3,625,000  bales, 

S'aUe  XL,)  which  is  76,000  more  than  the  anticipated  supply.  (Table  V.) 
ow,  as  the  stocks  on  hand  (Table  VL)  are  at  present  very  low,  lower  than 
they  have  been  for  years  past,  especially  if  the  time  for  which  they  would 
suf^ly  the  demand  be  considered,  it  would  seem  that  prices  must  keep  above 
their  usual  average.  This  has  been  8|  cents  (Table  I.)  at  the  seaports  for 
the  last  thirteen  years,  and  if  the  influence  of  a  high  rate  of  exchange  and 
the  abundance  of  gold  are  to  be  regarded  as  real  causes  elevating  the  money 
value  of  cotton  in  our  markets,  it  would  seem  probable  that  the  present  prices 
(9 J  cents  at  Charleston,  October  29th,  for  good  middling,)  will  be  fully 
maintained,  and  that  an  advance  rather  than  a  decline  may  be  expected.   • 


TABLE   I. 
AMIBIOAK  IZPOETB,  VALUE,  AMD  PRICE. 

Total  exporu 

in  pouBda.  Total  ralae.  [Price. 

From  1840  to  1844 8,840,000,000  1267,200,000  8    cents. 

From  1846  to  1849 8,788,000,000  284,400,000  7.6    •* 

From  1860  to  1861 1,688,000,000  184,800,000  11.8    ** 

Sitimated  for  1862 1,000,000,000  90,000,000  9       « 

From  1840  to  1862 9,691,000,000  826,900,000  8.6    " 


TABLE    n. 


OaOP  OF  THE  UZCITED  STATES. 


1849. 

Texas  .'.. bales  89,000 

Kew  Orleaiw 1,094,000 

Mobile 619,000 

Florida 200,000 

Oeoma 891,000 

Sooth  Oarolma. 458,000 

Otherplaoes 28,000 

Total 2,729,000 


Beoelpti. 

18H. 

46,000 
988,000 
462,000 
181,000 
822,000 
887,000 

84,000 


18M. 

64,000 
1,878,000 
649,000 
189,000 
826,000 
477,000 

87,000 


ISiS. 

80,000 
1,860,000 
660,000 
176,000 
400,000 
600,000 

86,000 


2,866,000    8,016,000    8,100,000 
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TABLE  in. 

mrORTB  FEOX  THS  XAST  uxooaL 

Tattra*  Balef. 

1880  to  1884,  ayerage  for  5  yean ; . .  81,000 

1886  to  1889,       *            •*            144,000 

1840tol844,    '  **            **            282,000 

1844  to  1849,       «            **            177.000 

1849,  October  5,  liyerpool  only. 69,000 

1861,  "     10,                •*        171,000 

1862,  "8,                 «         76,000 

1849,  whole  year,  Great  Britain. 182,000 

1861,  •*                   «            829,000 

1862,  **         Intimate. 200,000 

1868,          •                •*        200/K)0 


Bemarka. 
Low  prices. 
Hiffh  prices. 
OfameseWar. 
Peace  and  low  pricet. 
Low  prices. 
Hi^  prices. 
M(Klerate  prices. 
Low  prices. 
iHigh  prices. 
Moderate  prices. 
Moderate  prioesL 


TABLE  lY. 

XNOLZBR  nCPORTB  FaOlC  BOTFT,  BRAZIL,  XTa 

LiTerpooI,     O.  Britain, 
about  lai         -whole 


7ean.  October.  year. 

1846 bales  121,000  168,000 

1847 76,000  186,000 

1848 94,000  187,000 

1849 178,000  246,000 


liTerpod,     O.  BritaiBy 
about  Ist         whole 


Teari;  October.  year. 

1860 bales    206,000  267.000 

1861 188,000  181,000 

1862 246,000  

1868,  estimated. 260,000 


TABLE   V. 
SUFPLT  OF  1861   AKD  BBTIICATB  FOB   1862  AND   1868. 

18$1. 

Crop  of  the  United  States bales       2,866,000 

Eni^ish  imports  from  East  Indies. 829,000 

English  imports  from  other  places 181,000 

Total  from  these  sources 2,866,000 


1852. 

ISM. 

8,016,000 

8,100,000 

200,000 

'    200.000 

800,000 

260,000 

8,616,000        8,660,000 


TABLE  VI. 


STOCKS  AT  RRCniT  DATES,  OORRSSPOirDINO  TO  THB  CLOSE  OF  OUB  TSAE. 


1849. 

United  States,  September  1 166,000 

Liyerpool,  October  8 682,000 

Hayre,  October  6 46,000 

Total 782,000 


18M. 
168,000 
646,000 

82,000 


18S1. 
128.000 
660,000 

88,000 


18(1 

91,000 

607,000 

84,000 


746,000   711,000    682,000 


TABLE   YIL 
DEUyEEIBS  TO  THE  TRADE  AT  LnTKRPOOL. 

1849.            1841.  ^^^X^ 

coDsamptloii. 

Mayl bales          682,000          427,000  26,100 

June  4 688,000           619,000  28.100 

July  2 886,000           744,000  28,600 

August  1 998,000           887,000  29,600 

September  8 1,141,000        1,068,000  80,200 

October  1 1,220,000        1,167,000  29,900 

October  8 1,287.000        1,191,000  29,800 

Whole  year 1,467,000        1,676,000  80,81 6 

Da  Great  Britain. . .         1,690,000        1,668,000  82,000  est 


\m. 

WeeWj 

COIMQmp. 

680,000 

87,100 

870,000 

89,600 

1,001,000 

88,600 

1,166,000 

88,600 

1,840.000 

88,800 

1,476.000 

87,800 

1,620,000 

88,000 

2,000,000  est.  89,000 
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TABLB   Yin. 
DILIYIEII8  TO  THK  TEADB  AT  HATKS. 

18t0.                   18fil.  180. 

AUklndfl.    U.Statef.    AUkindt.  U.States.  AUklnda.   U.StatM. 

September  1 bales    282,000    220,000    234,000    211,000  800,000    290,000 

October  1 260,000    288,000    246,000    284 ,000  827,000    816,000 

Wboleyear 806,000    294,000    812,000    802,000     


TABLB  DC. 

OOOTOMFnOW  OUT  OF  XVaLAND,  FEANOB,  AHD  UMITSD  8TAT1IL 
AmeHMB  exports.     Engliah  ezporta. 


Total. 


1847.. bales  169,000  216,000  884,000 

1848 266,000  192,000  447,000 

1849 822,000  264,000  677,000 

1860 194,000  272,000  466,000 

1861 269,000  269,000  688,000 

1863 864,000  Oct  8,  208,000  about  626,000 


TABLB  X. 
AHIRIOAN  OONSUXPTION. 

North  of       Arerage  for  locreaie  South  of 

Tetn.                                             Blehmond.     three  yean.     p.  ct.  Riehmood.  Total. 

1847 bales        428,000        418.000        ..              80,000  608,000 

1848 682,000        461,000         11+           90,000  622,000 

1849 618,000        498,000          7+  100,000  618,000 

I860 487,000        612,000          4+  100,000  687.000 

1851 404,000        470,000          8—  100,000  604,600 

1852 608,000        498,000          6+  100,000  708,000 


TABLB  XI. 


OONBUMPTIOK  Or  TBS  WOBLIK 

Beraltfor 


^  1850.            18S1.            18i8. 

Great  Britain. bales  1,614,000  1,668,000  2,000,000 

TTmted  SUtes 487,000           404.000           608,000 

France,  of  United  States  . . .  800,000          810,000          400,000 
Szports  from  Qreat  Britain  A 

United  States 662,000           688,000          626,000 

Total 2,868,000  2,916,000  8,628,000 


Bathnatafor 

18iS. 

2,000,000 

626,000 

400,000 


600.000 
8,626,000 
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Oommereial  (Xtidi und  Twm» ^  the  United  States: 


Art.  m.-COIHERCIlL  CITIES  AND  TOWNS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

vuMBiE  zzsni. 
THE  OITT  OF  NEW  YORBL— Part  V. 

TOKKAGS, 

The  following  statement,  which  we  have  carefully  compiled  from  the  an- 
nual reports  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  exhibits  the  registered,  the 
enrolled  and  licensed,  and  the  total  tonnage  belonging  to  the  district  of  New 
York,  from  the  year  1826  to  Uie  present  time.  The  year  ends  with  Decem- 
ber 31  up  to  1836,  tbence  with  September  30  to  1843,  and  from  that  time 
it  ends  with  June  80  : — 

TONN AGV  OF  VSW  TOEK  OflT. 

Eagtatered.          EoroUed  and  Uoenffed.  TotaL 

Tean.                                                   Tods.  OStha.                 Tons.   95lh8.  ToD8.054k8; 

1826 168.46188                167,S87  68  816,289  01 

1827 166,014  87                181,841  90  846,866  82 

1828 168,287  70                181,167  09  889,404  79 

1829 110,998  21                160,711  12  261,704  88 

1880 \ 101,947  04                164,710  98  266^68  02 

1881 122,467  92                168,980  62  286,488  69 

1882 129^07  62                169,624  92  298,882  59 

1883 161,916  88                171,818  68  828,788  86 

1884 178,022  40                181,199  79  869,222  24 

1836 191,626  48               186,07129  876,697  72 

1886 192,964  79                211,849  80  404.814  14 

1887 191,822  11                219,649  64  410,87176 

1888 169,922  82                281.049  47  400,97179 

1889 188,666  66                246,784  88  480,800  88 

1840 208,686  68                21 1,281  86  414,818  04 

1841 226,174  86                212,840  02  488.014  88 

1842 226,072  61                288,401  02  469.478  68 

1848 287.240  29                269,726  27  496,966  56 

1844 268,888  28                271,278  75  626,162  08 

1846  ^..                248,917  00                801,642  48  560,869  48 

1846 860,896  86                811,626  84  572.522  70 

1847 297,616  04                848.627  26  646,048  80 

1848 886,804  40                896,272  90  788,077  86 

1849 878,976  89                417,604  86  796,491  79 

1860 441.386  76                894.29b  80  886.867  61 

1861 504.809  27                486.884  47  981,198  74 

Within  this  period  of  26  years  the  tonnage  of  this  port,  it  will  be  seen, 

has  iust  about  trebled.    The  West  figure  within  this  period  was  in  1830, 
the  highest  in  185 1 : — 

00MPAEI8ON   or  THB   TONNAaS    OF   NEW  TORE  WITH  THAT  OF  BOBTON  AMD  THE  UNITED 
STATES  AT  DlFFEEElfT  PERIODS. 

New  York.                      Boston.  United  States 

Teara.                                                Tons.  95th8.                 Tons.  QStha.  Tona.  95tha. 

1826 816.289  01                171,976  12  1,684,189  88 

1880 266,668  02                185,009  17  1,191,776  48 

1886 876,697  72                226.041  74  1.824,940  40 

1840 414,818  04                220,248  84  2,180,764  16 

1845 560,869  48                225,108  21  2,417,002  06 

1860 886,867  61                818,192  00  8,686,464  28 

1851 981,198  74                842.986  09  8,772.449  48 
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The  tonnage  of  several  other  of  the  leading  ports  was,  in  1851,  as  fel- 
lows : — 


New  Orleans. 
PhiUdelphiA. . 
Baltimore  . . . 
Nev  Bedford . 
Bath,  Maine .  • 


ToDfl.05tha. 
251,900  14 
222,428  90 
160,511  64 
181,409  46 
108,796  91 


Waldoboro*,  Maine 

Portland,         •*     ....... 

Barnstable,  Maasacbusetts. 

San  Francisco 

Oharleeton,  South  Carolina 


Toot.05tbt. 
108,593  61 
97,671  70 
72,997  44 
68,068  64 
81,910  27 


In  1826,  the  tonnage  of  New  York,  according  to  the  above,  was  184  per 
cent  of  that  of  Boston,  and  20.6  per  cent  of  that  of  the  United  States ;  in 
1835,  it  was  167  per  cent  of  that  of  Boston,  and  20.6  per  cent  of  the  Uni- 
ted States;  in  1845,  it  was  250  per  cent  of  the  tonnage  of  Boston,  and 
22.8  per  cent  of  that  of  the  United  States;  in  1850,  it  was  267  per  cent 
of  tlie  Boston  tonnage,  and  23.7  of  the  tonnage  of  the  United  States ;  and 
in  1851,  the  tonnage  of  New  York  was  272  j>er  cent  of  that  belonging  to 
Boston,  and  24.7  per  cent  of  the  total  of  the  United  States,  The  tonnage 
of  New  York  in  1851  also  exceeded,  by  about  10,000  tons,  the  united  ton- 
nage of  Boston,  New  Orleans,  and  Philadelphia,  the  cities  next  in  order  in 
the  importance  of  their  shipping,  with  that  of  Bath,  the  seventh  in  the  list, 
added  to  theirs. 

now   EMPLOYED. 

The  proportion  of  this  commercial  navy  of  New  York  employed  in  the 
several  departments  of  the  coast  trade,  in  steam  navigation,  and  in  the 
whaling  business,  since  1829,  is  seen  in  the  table  annexed: — 


Coast  trade.  Steam  navlgal*!!.  WbaHog. 
Ton8'95th8.     Ton8.9Sth8.  Ton8.9S'a. 


208.052  19 
223,466  87 
249,677  27 
261,184  76 
291,209  66 
809,894  23 
887,663  64 
885,020  49 
406,156  48 
882.886  71 


81,727  21 
86,260  81 

86.817  68 
86.806  80 
42,270  01 
46,657  93 
62,420  88 
64,229  19 

71.818  78 
95,116  26 


1,761  88 
1,451  77 
870  28 
478  27 
870  28 
879  67 


426,747  19  121,641  62 


466  00 


Yetn,     Tons.  95th8.  Tons.  9Sths.  Tons.  95*9.  Years. 

1829  173.180  84   1,048  64   1841 

1880  142,829  88  12,103  80   1842 

1881  146,788  88  12,756  66    1843 

1882  156,049  45  18,488  62   1844 

1883  161,416  19  18,112  91    1845 

1884  168,477  80  14,678  94   1846 

1885  172.663  84  15,908  28  2,486  67  1847 

1886  202,677  65  19,681  57  984  68  1848 

1887  210.846  88  24,118  68  714  81  1849 

1888  221.601  89  25,419  86  868  71  1850 

1889  237,024  72  80.654  41  2,460  49  1851 
1840  201,559  67  84,754  86    

In  1849,  there  were  148  42-95 ths  tons  belonging  to  New  York  engaged 
in  tiie  cod  fishery,  i^ich  is,  we  believe,  about  the  extreme  upper  limit  of 
New  York  enterprise  in  that  direction.  In  1851,  there  were  137  28-95ths 
tons  employed  in  pursuing  codfish. 

The  Steam  Tonnage  of  New  York  compares  as  follows  with  that  of  sev- 
eral other  cities — of  the  several  coasts,  inland  divisions,  <Sfc. — and  of  the 
United  States  in  1851  :— 

Kew  Orleans. tons  156,654 

New  York 121.541 

Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania 47,91 1 

St  Loom 29,568 

Detroit 21,944 

Philadelphia 20,717 

Buffalo 19,988 

Baltimore 14,285 


Northern  frontier tons 

Ohio  Basin.. 

MissisBippi  Valley 

Atlantic  coast 

Qulf  of  Mexico 

Pacific  coast 

'  Total  U.  S.  steam  marine. . 


69.166 
67.601 
67.957 
154,270 
28,244 
87,986 

588,607 


The  Steam  Marine  of  New  York  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  empire  of 
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Great  Britain  with  all  its  dependencies,  which  amoants  to  1,184  boats,  of 
142,080  tons. 

The  number  of  passengers  carried  by  the  steamboats  to  and  fro  on  Long 
Island  Sound  during  the  year  was  302,397  ;  on  the  Hudson  River  the  num- 
ber of  passengers  was  995,100 ;  and  between  New  York  and  Philadelphia, 
the  human  movement  by  steamboat  reached  840,000. 


ARRIVALS    AND   DEPARTURES. 

Annexed  is  a  tabular  statement  of  the  amount  of  tonnage  entered  and 
cleared  the  port  of  New  York,  from  foreign  ports,  in  each  year  from  1821 
to  1851,  a  period  of  thirty-one  years,  distinguishing  the  foreign  from  the 
American.    The  years  end  with  September  to  1843,  thence  with  June ; — 

AMOUNT  OF  TONNAGE  ENTERED  THE   CITY   OF   NEW  70EK  FROM,  AND  THE  AMOUNT   OLSARXD 
THE  PORT  OF  NEW  YORK  FOE,  FOREIGN  PORTS. 


American. 

—  ENTERED.- 

ForeigD. 

Total. 

Amerteao. 

— CLEARED.- 

Forelgn. 

Total. 

Year*. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tona. 

1821  .... 

166,723 

16,240 

171,963 

143,741 

10,781 

164,472 

li>22  .... 

208,082 

23,707 

226,790 

168,970 

21,268 

180,228 

182S 

204,808 

22,481 

226,789 

196,189 

21,018 

217,202 

1824  .... 

206.080 

16,689 

268,769 

218,480 

16.461 

238,931 

1826  .... 

269,624 

20,666 

280,179 

246,612 

17,919 

263,481 

1826  .... 

246,174 

28,832 

274.997 

213,284 

19,232 

232,466 

1827  .... 

266,276 

87,966 

292,872 

223,224 

83,839 

256,663 

1828.... 

286,308 

89,368 

276,677 

207,124 

41,148 

248,267 

1829  .... 

266,691 

26.820 

281,612 

200,768 

26,488 

226,201 

1880.... 

280,918 

83,797  . 

814,716 

209,699 

83,686 

248,286 

1881  .... 

274,287 

62,772 

887,009 

234,469 

69,706 

294,286 

1882.... 

296,298 

106,426 

401,718 

221,687 

94.483 

816,120 

1888  .... 

820,088 

110,836 

430,918 

289,416 

102,112 

841,627 

1884.... 

862,226 

92,679 

444,904 

286.768 

90,108 

826.876 

1885  .... 

878,466 

90,999 

464,464 

289,562 

80,088 

869,690 

1886.... 

407,096 

149,684 

666,780 

271,746 

183,211 

404.967 

1887  .... 

868,011 

171,860 

689,372 

248,786 

167,173 

406,969 

1888  .... 

877,668 

91,826 

468,890 

268,887 

87,767 

866,654 

1889.... 

422,849 

142,985 

666,886 

881,690 

182,757 

464,347 

1840.... 

409,468 

118,186 

627,694 

276,398 

117,204 

892,697 

1841  .... 

428,962 

126,078 

649,046 

296,848 

110,482 

407,325 

1842  .... 

406,628 

148,691 

666,816 

800,738 

161,161 

461,889 

1843  .... 

247,960 

64,264 

312,214 

221,783 

68,748 

286,481 

1844..., 

484,690 

141,620 

676,480 

871,968 

126,286 

498,254 

1846.... 

489,676 

189,642 

679,218 

841,094 

142,431 

488.625 

1846 

498,996 

161,882 

666,877 

896,498 

167,218 

658,716 

1847  .... 

643,066 

810,603 

868,668 

496,609 

263,286 

786,745 

1848  .... 

639,806 

"293,188 

932,493 

491,219 

297,116 

788,335 

1849  .... 

711,720 

406,080 

1,117.800 

669,711 

861,798 

981,509 

I860.... 

784,481 

419,900 

1.146,381 

696,812 

886,666 

982,478 

1861  .... 

956,879 

491,889 

1,448,768 

798,229 

486,868 

1,280,082 

The  entrances  aud  clearances  at  New  York,  at  difff  rent  periods,  compare 
as  follows  with  those  of  Boston  and  the  United  States  for  the  same  years  : 


Tears. 

18*21... 

1826... 

1826... 

1880  .. 

1885... 


YSSSELB  ENTERED  NEW  YORE,  BOSTON,  AND  UNITED  STATES. 

Kew  York.    Boston.  U.  States. 
Tons.           Tons.  Tons. 

171,963      1,670,024 

280,179   973,681 

274,997  189,609  1,047,860 

814,716  113,828  1,099,027 

464,464  194,420  1,993,968 


New  York. 

Boston. 

IT.  &tataf>. 

Years. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

1840... 

.       627,694 

246,383 

2,289,309 

1846... 

692,218 

308,943 

2,946,049 

1860... 

1,146,831 

4,348,639 

1861... 

1,448,768 

612,217 

4,993,440 
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1821 

1825.... 

1826 

1880 

1886.... 

New  York. 
Tons. 
154.472 
263,481 
232,466 
248,286 
869,590 

Boeton. 
Tons. 

94,282 

98,408 

181,298 

U.BUIM.   , 

Tons.        Yeftri. 

888,0201  1840.... 
1,056,446,  1846.... 
1,052,42911860.... 
1,105,196  1851.... 
2,081,841 

New  York. 
Tods. 
892.597 
483,525 
982,478 

1,280,08« 

Boston. 

Tons. 

181,598 

249,514 

494,068 

U.SUtes. 

Tons. 
2,858,496 
2,984,252 
4.861,002 
5,180,064 

The  proportioQ  of  arrivals  at  New  York  in  1821  was  only  about  one- 
Dinth  of  those  in  the  United  States,  and  has  ranged  since  from  one -fifth  to 
one- third,  near  which  latter  it  remains  at  present  In  1835,  1840,  and 
1845,  the  clearances  at  New  York  were  about  one-sixth  those  of  the  whole 
Union,  but  are  now  near  one-fourth. 

The  nationality  and  description  of  the  vessels  arriving  at  New  York  in 
the  year  ending  December  31,  1861,  were  as  stated  below : — 


comrruKS. 


ao 

E 

•s 


AmericaD 752 

Britisb. 108 

FrendL 6 

Bremen 84 

Sweduh. ...;..  4 

Aufltriao 6 

Korwegiao 8 

SicUian 

Hamburg 16 

Daoish. 8 

RoBstan 2 

Datdi 

Belgian. 4 

PraniaD 8 

GcdombiaD 

Neapolitan 

Fortugueee 

Italian 

Spanish 

Brazilian 

Oldenberg. 

Sardinian 

Venezaelian.. ... 

Oriental. 

Labec ;... 

Mecfaleoborg.... 
Hanoverian.. ... 

Rostock. 

Genoete 

Peruyian 

Onatemalian.. . .  1 

Total 941 


I 


675 

414 

16 

88 

80 

2 

19 

4 

8 

15 

1 

8 

6 

9 

1 

8 

10 

28 

6 

4 

6 

4 

8 

1 

1 

2 

t 

1 


816 
242 

i 

2 

1 

4 
1 

4 


888      1,808        588         166 


2,881 

966 

80 

188 

48 

9 

54 

7 

44 

24 

12 

28 

18 

29 

2 

4 

14 

27 

12 

7 

9 

8 

6 

2 

t 

4 

4 

1 

1 

1 

1 

8,888 
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VESSKLS   BUILT. 

TABLK  SHOWING  THB  NUMBER  OF  VESSELS  OF  ALL  KINDS  BUILT  IN  THE  DISTRIOT  OF  MEW  TOEK, 
WITH  THEIB  MEASUREMENT,  FROM  1834  TO  1861,  COMPILED  FROM  THB  TREASURT  REPORTS. 
THE  TEARS  ENDING  WITH  DECEMBER  81  TO  1884,  THENCE  WITH  SEPTEMBER  SO  UP  TO 
1848,  THENCE  WITH  JUNE  80. 


Sloops  and 

jTean.                        Sbtps. 

1884 26 

7 

86 

89 

6 

118            28,188  84 

1886 16 

2 

88 

61 

7 

109             17,367  86 

1886 14 

23 

47 

16 

108            16,689  71 

1887 10 

26 

62 

16 

118            20,302  69 

1888 7 

28 

56 

7 

105             14,228  76 

1889 10 

17 

44 

16 

94            16,688  82 

1840 6 

18 

17 

24 

8 

68            18,867  06 

1841 18 

8 

21 

5 

62            16.120  88 

1842 6 

12 

182 

18 

171            18,886  29 

1843 6 

8 

102 

6 

122             18,179  86 

1844 11 

16 

89 

14 

186            18,026  77 

1846 18 

26 

180 

17 

192             26,620  76 

1846 11 

37 

160 

28 

284            29,466  11 

1847 16 

43 

117 

16 

198            87,690  90 

1848 26 

69 

200 

19 

307            67,976  80 

1849 15 

44 

146 

17 

228            87,938  04 

1860 26 

42 

104 

28 

202            66,626  26 

1861 23 

66 

81 

47 

208            71,214  41 

Which  compare,  in 

different  years, 

with  the 

ship-building  of  the  whole 

United  States,  as  follows ; — 

New  York. 

United  States. 

Tean. 

Veasels. 

Tont. 

Vessels.                Tons. 

1884 

113 

28,188  84 

1,188            161,626  86 
507               46,288  52 

1886 

102 

16,689  77 

1841   

62 

16,120  88 

872            118,309  28 

1846 

192 

26,620  76 

; 

1,088            146,018  02 
1,867            298,203  60 

1861 

208 

71,214  41 

The  proportion  of  tonnage  built  in  new  York  city  to  the  whole  built  in 
the  United  States,  was  about  one-seventh  in  1834 ;  it  has  now,  notwith- 
standing the  great  progress  made  in  ship-building  in  Maine  and  elsewhere, 
risen  to  one-fourth. 

COMPARISON  OF  SHIP-BUILDING  OF  NEW  TORS  IN  1861  WITH  THAT  OF  THB  OTHER  LEADUfO 
SHIP*  BUILDING  DISTRICTS  AND  STATES. 


Maine 

Maaeachasetts. . . . 

New  York 

PeoDfiylvaiiia 

Maryland 


No. 
264 
138 
229 
200 
180 


Tons. 
77.898  49 
41,823  98 
76,806  02 
28,628  10 
18.027  04 


Cities  and  towna. 

New  York 

Boston 

Philadelphia 

Bath,  Maine 

Waldoboro'.  Maine. 

Baltimore 

Portland.  MRine  . . 


No. 

208 
60 

118 
40 
44 
72 
27 


Tona. 
71,214  41 
28,140  74 
20.066  11 
18,782  06 
17,798  94 
16,094  18 
12.809  88, 


COMMBROIAL   RESUME. 

Of  the  total  imports  of  the  colonies  in  17C9,  New  York  city  had  62.86 
per  cent.  Of  the  total  exports  of  the  United  States  in  1792,  New  York 
city  had  9.71  per  cent,  and  35.83  per  cent  of  all  the  customs  was  collected 
at  this  port.  In  1600,  she  had  14.85  percent  of  the  exports,  and  furnished 
89.Y7  per  cent  of  the  customs;  in  1810,  28.12  percent  of  the  exports, and 
60. 86  per  cent  of  the  customs;  and  in  1821,  64.92  per  cent  of  the  imports, 
16.80  per  cent  of  the  exports,  and  36.57  per  cent  of  the  customs.    The 
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proportion  of  the  two  cities.  New  York  and  Boston,  respectively,  of  the 
total  Imports,  Exports,  Customs,  and  Tonnage  of  the  United  States,  in  every 
fifUi  year  from  1825,  are  as  stated  in  the  table  below : — 

mOCA&T  TDCW  or  THB  PROPOBTION  OF  NEW  YORK  AND  BOSTON  IN  THK  WHOLE  IMPORTS, 
XXFORTB,  OUBTOMS  RKYBNUS,  AND  TONNAGE  OF  THB  UNITED  STATES. 

Imports.  Exports.  Dalles.  Toniuure. 

New  York.    Boston.    New  York.     Boston.    New  York.    Boston.   New  York.   Boston. 


Yean. 

Percent. 

Percent. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent 

1825. 

41.92 

15.81 

44.80 

11.48 

78.87 

25.11 

20.62 

10.74 

1880. 

54.54 

11.97 

23.93 

9.76 

68.48 

16.70 

21.58 

11.88 

1885. 

59.58 

12.70 

28.86 

8.25 

74.61 

18.69 

20.64 

12.88 

1840. 

53.05 

13.18 

22.85 

7.71 

55.84 

18.20 

19.02 

10.09 

1845. 

58.78 

18.41 

29.83 

9.02 

64.18 

19.07 

22.77 

9.85 

1850. 

57.96 

.... 

25.44 

•  •  •  • 

61.78 

.  •  t  • 

28.64 

• . .  • 

SEAMEN. 


Tlie  statement  following  shows  the  number  of  men  and  boys  composing 
the  crews  of  the  vessels  of  all  kinds,  arriving  at  and  clearing  from  New 
York,  from  1835  to  1851.  It  is  a  matter  of  some  interest  to  know  how 
many  people  are  engaged  in  navigating  the  vessels  employed  in  the  mari- 
time interest  of  the  city. 


Tesra. 
1835  . . . 
1886  . . . 
1887... 
18S8  . . . 
1889  . . . 
1840... 
1841  ... 
1842... 
1843  . . . 


Entered. 

Clesred. 

Yews. 

22,352 

17,689 

1844 

28,868 

18,782 

1845 

18,658 

26.392 

1848 

15,792 

19,172 

1847 

23,560 

19,932 

1848 

21,616 

18,419 

1849 

21,785 

18,104 

1860 

28,681 

19,634 

1861 

18,874 

12,296 

Entered, 

Cleared* 

24,166 

20,698 

23,818      . 

19.659 

26,344 

26,614 

83,521 

80,247 

86,906 

85,212 

48,916 

87,520 

44,166 

88,060 

52,032 

46,499 

As  a  great  proportion  of  these  seamen  arrived  at  New  York  and  sailed 
thence  more  than  one  time  in  each  year,  some  of  them  several  times,  the 
actual  number  arrived  or  sailing  in  any  one  year  were  not  probably  much 
above  half  the  number  given.  According  to  the  census  of  1840,  the  num- 
ber of  seamen  in  the  United  States,  employed  in  navigating  the  ocean,  was 
66,021,  of  \^ich  there  belonged  to— 


Kassachusetta... 

MaiiM... 

ITew  York  State. 
Coonecticiit 


27,158 

10,091 

5,611 

2,700 


Penosylvania.. 
Rhode  IsUmd.. 
Loaisiaoa  .... 
New  Jersey  . . 


1,815 
1,717 
1,322 
1,143 


At  the  same  time,  the  number  of  seamen  navigating  the  ocean  belonsring 
to  the  city  of  New  York  is  stated  at  2,786  only,  while  Uiere  were  iu  Bos- 
ton 10,921 — which  figures  are  more  useful  as  showing  the  imperfections  of 
the  census,  than  as  records  of  facts. 

Dr.  Shattuck,  by  sundry  corrections,  brings  down  the  number  of  Boston 
sailors  in  1840  to  3,312,  and  the  census  of  1845  gave  2,593.  A  statement 
of  the  Treasury  Department  in  1829,  gave  11,720  seamen  to  New  York 
State,  as  many  within  4,000  as  the  whole  number  stated  both  in  ocean  and 
internal  navigation  in  1840.  The  census  of  Great  Britain  in  1841,  as  cor- 
rect as  it  could  be  made,  gave  184,081  as  the  whole  number  of  seamen  in 
that  empire,  (only  46,016  of  them  being  set  down  as  residents  of  .particular 
places,)  of  which  London  claimed  3,841,  and  Liverpool  4,288. 
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In  the  American  vessels  clearing  from  New  York  in  1851,  there  were 
28,288  men,  and  allowing  for  tho3e  who  sailed  from  the  port  more  than 
once  the  same  year,  the  actual  number  of  the  crews  of  these  vessels  was 
not  far,  probably,  from  18,000.  About  the  same  number  entered  and 
cleared  again  in  the  foreign  vessels.  Taking  the  whole  trade  of  the  city,  by 
water  transportation,  tliere  cannot  be  employed  therein  less  than  60,000  salt 
and  "  fresh-water  sailors;"  and  though  sailors,  least  of  all  classes,  have  the 
comfort  of  a  settled  home,  yet  the  numbers  dependent  on  these  50,000  can- 
not be  less  than  as  many  more,  so  that  100,000,  apart  from  ship-owners, 
builders,  riggers,  <kc.,  derive  their  subsistence,  wholly  or  in  part,  from  the 
navigating  interest  established  by  the  Commerce  of  New  York. 

MARINE    LOSSES. 

The  total  amount  paid  in  the  United  States  for  insurance  on  vessels  lost 
or  damapfed  at  sea,  in  1851,  was  $6,227,000,  of  which  above  one-half  was 
paid  in  New  York — the  amount  paid  in  each  of  the  three  great  cities  being, 


Now  York. 
$8,260,161 


Philadelphia, 
$906,616 


Boston. 
$604,865 


MANUFACTURES. 


According  to  the  returns  furnished  by  the  United  States  census  of  1850, 
the  manufacturing  statistics  of  the  city,  showing  the  number  of  productive 
establishments,  the  amount  of  capital  invested  therein,  the  number  of  ope- 
ratives, male  and  female,  employed,  and  the  annual  product,  are  as  given  in 
the  statement  subjoined  : — 


PRODOOnVB  BSTABLISHXBNTS  OF  NSW  TOfiK  OITT. 


No.  of 
product!  ?e 
or  manufao 
Wards.  tarlny  estab- 

lishments. 

1 187 

2 851 

8 9 

4 189 

5 88 

6 166 

1 422 

8 288 

9 189 

10 96 

11 149 

12 .'.  19 

18 172 

14 72 

16 98 

16 129 

17 146 

18 199 

19 44 

Total 8,887 


Capital  in- 

Hands employed. 

vested. 

Male. 

Female. 

$1,018,600 

8,620 

6,087 

12,672,996 

19,648 

16,066 

607,000 

688 

27 

1,688,800 

1,962 

948 

1,227,662 

1.788 

868 

9,126.880 

2,968 

1,072 

8,498,275 

4,098 

1,849 

861,890 

2,280 

666 

798,800 

2,096 

869 

809,700 

809 

226 

2,061,860 

4,197 

287 

841,660 

860 

70 

299,110 

993 

288 

966,700 

1,029 

681 

1,046.660 

1,086 

140 

8,280,880 

2,207 

666 

892,400 

1,216 

119 

1,227,780 

2,266 

862 

884,600 

668 

102 

Annual 

product  or 

val.  of  articles 

manufiustorM. 

$8,906,887 

81,810,642 

1,801,700 

4,886,211 

4,478,214 

8,822.191 

9,641,088 

4,080.484 

2,888,180 

1,678,422 

20,056,409 

620,500 

2,078.428 

1.546,627 

1,876,818 

4,868,175 

2,579,812 

2,920,760 

1,298,860 


$84,282,822  63,708  29,917      $106,218,808 
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CompariBg  in  total  with  similar  statistics  for  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  as 
follows: — 

New  York.  PkfladelpbUu 

Capital  ioTested  in  mana&ctures $34,232,822  $88,737,91 1 

Kofflber  of  hands  employed. 83,620  59,10S 

Valne  of  aonoal  products 106,218,880  64,114,112 

The  operatives  in  the  manufacturing  establishments  of  New  York,  it  will 
be  observed,  form  about  one-sixth  of  the  whole  population  of  the  city  ;  in 
Philadelphia  they  are  about  one-seventh  of  the  population.  The  proportion 
of  the  annual  products  to  the  capital  invested  is  307  per  cent  in  New  York, 
and  100  per  cent  in  Philadelphia,  according  to  these  statements.  Avera- 
ging the  product  to  the  hands  employed,  it  gives  $1,258  per  head  in  New 
York,  and  $1,085  per  head  in  Philadelphia — by  which  it  appears  that  New 
York  is  the  first  manufacturing  as  well  as  commercial  city  in  the  Union, 
having  the  largest  capital  engaged,  and  the  greatest  number  of  hands  em- 
ployed, and  eertainly  carrying  on  the  business  with  much  greater  profit  than 
any  other  city. 

TRBA8URT   OPERATIONS. 

From  the  statement  of  the  United  States  Treasurer,  made  September  27, 
1852,  we*  gather  the  following  exhibit  of  the  condition  and  operations  of 
the  Branch  Treasury  of  New  York,  as  compared  with  similar  statements  for 
aerial  other  cities.  The  statement  shows  the  amount  remaining  at  that 
time  in  each  Sub-Treasury,  the  amount  for  which  drafts  had  been  issued, 
but  which  remained  unpaid,  and  the  amount  remaining  subject  to  draft: — 

■^         DrefU  heretofore  drawn    Amount  sul^eot 

«  Amount  on  deposit.          but  unpaid.  to  draft. 

New  York. |6,7 18,689  29  $862,888  89  16,855,805  40 

BoBtoQ 1,785,692  01  28,078  88  1,762,513  18 

Philadelphia 1,268,875  81  78,034  96  1,190,840  85 

New  Orleans 1,105,099  66  1,056.184  42  48,916  24 

SaaFranciaco 886,100  07  876.852  62  669.241  66 

StLoob 618,688  99  429,410  76  89,278  24 

Korlblk,  VirgiQia 66,812  79  62,144  86  8,668  48 

Baltimore 44,701  83  6,171  88  89,529  96 

DANES. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  banks  in  the  city  of  New  York,  including  sever- 
al which  have  but  lately  gone  into  operation,  with  the  amount  of  capital  of 
each,  the  number  of  shares,  and  par  value  of  the  stock : — 

Banks.  Capital  stock.      No.oftharea.    ParvaL 

American  Exchange  Bank 11,600,000  16,000  |100 

Bank  of  America.  2.001,200  20,012  100 

Bank  of  Commerce 6, «  00,000  60,000  100 

Bank  of  New  York 1,000.000  2,000  600 

Bank  of  North  America 1,000.000  10,000  100 

Bank  of  the  Republic 1.000,000  10.000  100 

Bank  of  the  State  of  New  York 2,000,000  20,000  100 

Bowery  Biok 856,660  14,266  25 

Broadway  Bank.    600,000  20,000  26 

Batdiers  and  Dr  overs*  Bank 600,000  20.000  26 

Chatham  Bank 800.000  12,000  26 

Cttiemical  Bank. 800,000              8.000  100 

CitiseDS*  Bank 800,000  12,000  26 
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PtfTtf. 

16.000 

45 

20,000 

80 

8,000 

25 

6,000 

50 

6,000 

100 

6,000 

60 

8,000 

25 

12,000 

60 

41,000 

60 

80.000 

18 

26,280 

25 

8,000 

25 

6,000 

100 

29,800 

60 

24,700 

50 

20,000 

100 

16,000 

60 

14,000 

80 

2,600 

100 

18,100 

50 

20,000 

60 

8,462 

50 

16,600 

25 

60,000 

20 

10,000 

50 

10,000 

40 

20,000 

50 
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Bulo.  Capital  tioek. 

City  Bank 720,000 

FultonBank 600,000 

Oreenwich  Bank 200,000 

Grocers'  Bank 800,000 

Hanoyer  Bank 600,000 

Irving  Bank 800.000 

Knickerbocker  Bank 200,000 

Leather  Manufacturers*  Bank. 600,000 

Manhattan  Bank 2,060,000 

Mechanics*  Bank 1,440.000 

Mechanics*  Banking  Association. 682,000 

Mechanics  and  Tnuiers*  Bank 200,000 

Mercantile  Bank :   *  600,000 

Merchants'  Bank 1,400,000 

Merchants'  Exchange  Bank 1,286,000 

Metropolitan  Bank 2,000,000 

National  Bank 760,000 

New  York  Dry  Dock  Company 420,000 

New  York  Exchange  Bank 260,000 

North  Riyer  Bank 666,000 

Ocean  Bank 1,000,000 

Pacific  Bank 422,600 

Peoples'  Bank 412,600 

PhenixBank. 1,200,000 

Seventh  Ward  Bank 600,000 

Tradesmen's  Bank 400,000 

UnionBank 1,000,000 

Total  capital 186,884,960 

The  bank  capital  of  New  Jork,  in  1830,  was  $16,280,000,  and  that  of 
Boston  $12,350,000.  In  1835,  the  bank  capital  of  Boston  was  $18,1  §0,000, 
and  that  of  New  York  in  1836  was  $20,361,200.  The  following  is  a  state- 
ment of  the  capital  and  rate  of  dividends  of  the  banks  in  the  two  cities,  in 
each  year  from  1845  : — 

New  York.  Boston. 

Tears.  Capital.  Dir.p.ct  Capital.  Dir.p.ci. 

1845 $23,084,100  6.21  $17,480,000  6.86 

1846 23.084,100  1.09  18,180,000  6.57 

1847 28.084,100  7.26  18,180,000  7.00 

1848 28,084,100  8.09  18,920,000  7J»5 

1849 24,467,890  8.28  19,280,000  7.66 

1860 27,440,270  8.69  20,710,000  7.68 

1861... 28,057,460  8.98  28,660,000  7.68 

The  capital  of  the  Boston  banks,  thirty-two  in  number,  was,  in  October  of 
the  present  year,  $24,660,000.  The  capital  of  the  banks  of  Philadelphia 
in  1851  was  $7,725,000,  the  banks  being  13  in  number,  and  the  dividends 
averaged  9.67  per  cent.  The  total  capital  of  all  the  banks  in  the  United 
States  was,  on  the  1st  January,  1850,  $217,317,211,  there  being  824  banks 
and  branches. 

The  condition  of  the  banks  of  New  York  and  of  the  other  principal 
cities,  is  ro  often  and  regularly  presented  in  the  Banking  and  Finance  De- 
partment of  the  Magazine,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  further  par- 
ticulars here.  Those  who  are  desirous  of  pursuing  these  compiirisons,  will 
find  valuable  tables  in  the  Magazine,  vol.  xxiii.,  p.  552  ;  vol.  xxv.,  p.  742 ; 
vol.  xxvi.,  p.  736 ;  vol.  xxvii.,  p.  215  ;  and,  in  /act,  in  almost  every  number 
of  the  Magazine. 
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FIRE   AND   MARINE   INSURANCE    COMPANIES. 

UR  or  FiaS  AMD  MARIMB  INBUftAHOI  COMFAlflXS  IN  NSW  YORK,  WITH  THB  AMOUNT  Or 
GAFITAL)  NDMBXJl  OF  SHARXS,  AND  PAR  YALUB. 

Namet.  OapiU].          No.  shares.  ParTsL 

Astor  Fire  Losuraoce  Oompaoy 1150,000  6,000  |2ft 

Astor  Mutual  iDsurance  CompaDj assets.  .... 

AUaniic  Insurance  Oompany assets  .... 

Broadway  Insurance  Company 200,000  8,000  25 

Oltizens'  Fire  Insurance  Company 150,000  7,500  20 

Oity  Insurance  Company 210,000  8,000  10 

OUoton  Fire  Insurance  Company 250,000  5,000  50 

Oommerdal  Fire  Insurance  Company 200,000  4,000  50 

£agle  Fire  Insurance  Company 800,000  7,500  40 

East  RiFer  Insurance  Company 150,000  10,000  16 

Empire  City  Fire  Insurance  Company 200,000  2,000  100 

Etna  Insurance  Company 200,000  4,000  50 

Firemen's  Insurance  Company 204,000  12,000  17 

General  Mutual  Insurance  Company assets.  .... 

Greenwich  Insurance  Company 200,000  8,000  25 

Grocers'  Fire  Insurance  Company 200,000  4,000  60 

Howard  Insurance  Company 250,000  6,000  60 

Jeffsrson  Insurance  Company 200,010  6,667  80 

Knickerbocker  Insurance  Company 280,000  7,000  40 

Manhattan  Fire  Insurance  Company 250,000  5,000  60 

Mercantile  Mutual  Insurance  Company. assets.  .... 

Merchants '  Insurance  Company. 200,000  4,000  50 

National  Fire  Insurance  Company 150,000  4,000  87i 

New  York  Mutual  Insurance  Company. assets.  .... 

New  York  Bowery  Insurance  Company 800,000  12,000  25 

New  York  Equitable  Insurance  Company 210,000  6,000  86 

New  York  Fire  and  Marine  Insurance  Company.  200,000  2,000  100 

NiagaraJIre  Insurance  Company 200,000  4,000  60 

North  American  Fire  Insurance  Company 250,000  6,000  50 

North  River  Insurance  Company 850,000  1 4,000  26 

Pacific  Fire  Insurance  Company 200,000  8,000  26 

Peoples' Fire  Insurance  Company 150,000  8,000  50 

StuyvesTnt  Insurance  Company 200,000  8,000  26 

Son  Mutual  Insurance  Company assets.  .... 

Union  Mutual  Insurance  Company. 200,000  2,000  100 

United  States  Fire  Insurance  Company 260,000  10,000  26 

Washington  Insurance  Company 200,000  4,000  60 

Total  capital $6,654,010 

LITE  INBURANOK  AND  TRUST  00MFANIB8. 

Names.  Capital.  Shares.      Parral. 

Farmers'  Loan  and  Trust  Company $2,000,000  40,000  $60 

Manhattan  Life  Insurance  Company 100,000  2,000  50 

Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 1,500,000  .... 

New  York  Life  Insurance  Company 860,000  .... 

New  York  Life  Insurance  and  Triist  Company. .  1,000,000  10,000  100 

United  States  Life  Insurance  Company 100,000  2,000  60 

Total  capital $6,060,000 

RAILROADS. 

The  following  is  a  tabular  statement  of  the  railroads  terminating  in  New 
York  and  the  vicinity,  with  their  length,  including  branches,  and  oost:^^ 
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LoDgth.  Cost. 

Camden  and  Amboy miles           90  $3,200,000 

Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey 60  1,200,000 

Housatonic 110  2,600.000 

Hudson  River 144  9,806.661 

Long  Island 96  2,839,989 

Horris  and  Essex 44  400,000 

New  Jersey 81  680,000 

New  York  and  Erie 464  24,028.868 

New  York  and  Harlem 181  4,878^18 

New  York  and  New  Haven 61  4,288,909 

Bamapo  and  Paterson 88    *  970,000 

Total 1,186        $58,781,776 

By  means  of  these  railroads,  New  York  is  directly  connected  with  every 
section  of  the  country.  The  various  lines  with  which  these  are  interwoven^ 
form  a  great  net-work  of  several  thousand  miles  of  iron  pathway. 

HOTELS. 

Within  a  few  years  a  great  revolution  has  been  made  in  the  hotel-system 
5n  all  the  large  cities  of  the  Union,  but  the  change  has  been  nowhere  so 
great  as  here.  The  leading  houses  for  public  lodging  and  board,  are  &r 
more  ahead  of  the  "  elegant  hotels  "  of  twenty-five  or  even  fifteen  years  since, 
than  those  were  in  advance  of  the  places  of  "  accommodation  for  man  and 
beast,"  which  went  under  the  name  of  inns  or  taverns  in  i^e  last  century. 
The  great  "  houses,"  s&  they  are  now  simply  called,  are  most  magnificent 
palaces,  of  immense  area,  with  the  utmost  abundance  of  provision  for  every 
comfort.  This  word  comfort,  which  referred  formerly  to  a  few  wants,  which 
ihe  best  host  could  not  have  imagined  to  reach  beyond  a  half- dozen,  now 
comprises  a  vast  list  of  real  necessities,  (some  of  them  the  luxuries  of  the 
former  time,)  conveniences,  and  elegancies.  The  populations  of  these  houses 
form  almost  towns  by  themselves ;  certainly  there  are  many  incorporated 
villages  in  the  United  States  at  present  with  a  less  number  of  inhabitants 
than  may  be  found  at  any  time  within  several  of  these  establishments — 
while  their  internal  arrangements  are  so  complete  and  masterly,  as  to  quite 
exceed  the  order  of  some  very  respectable  national  governments,  that  find  it 
very  difiBcult  to  make  things  go  smooth.  The  first  adventure  in  this  class 
of  houses  was  the  Tremont,  in  Boston,  which  succeeded  so  well  as  to  en- 
courage the  establishment  of  others,  superior  to  the  pattern.  The  Astor 
was  the  pioneer  in  New  York,  and  stood  for  a  number  of  years  entirely  un- 
approached,  we  may  say  without  any  effort  at  rivalry,  either  in  regard  to  its 
size,  splendor,  or  character.  The  Astor  is  built  of  granite,  extending  the 
whole  space  between  Barclay  and  Vesey  streets,  on  Broadway,  (just  below 
the  City  Park,)  and  is  five  stories  in  bight  It  was  calculated  to  accommo- 
date 400  guests,  without  there  being  anything  like  crowding.  The  House 
is  under  the  excellent  management  of  Messrs.  Coleman  and  Stetson,  and  is 
so  universally  known,  by  (&mQ  at  least,  even  in  the  remotest  parts  of  the 
country,  that  more  need  not  be  said  here  respecting  this  establishment 

But  it  is  of  the  Metropolitan  that  we  wish  now  particularly  to  speak. 
This  new  hotel,  on  the  corner  of  Broadway  and  Prince-street,  is  considered 
by  many  the  largest  and  most  magnificent  establishment  of  the  kind  in  the 
world.  It  is  built  of  brown  stone,  six  stories  in  bight,  and  the  building  alone 
cost  above  half  a  million  of  dollars.    Everything  about  it  is  in  a  style  of 
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princely  magnificence.  The  Halls,  parlors,  ordinaries,  dressing-rooms,  bath- 
ing-rooms, bed-rooms,  hc^  are  all  furnished  with  a  sumptuous  elegance, 
that  it  would  require  pages  to  describe,  and  of  which  description  could  give 
but  an  imperfect  idea — it  must  be  seen  to  be  realized. 

We  will,  however,  briefly  notice  one  room,  from  which  some  notion  may 
be  derived  of  the  whole  building,  as  nearly  an  equal  degree  of  el^ance, 
though  varying  widely  in  style,  pervades  the  whole.  This  is  one  of  the 
dining-rooms,  called  the  **  Five  o^lock  Ordinary,"  situated  on  the  second 
floor,  and  frontmg  on  Prince  street  This  room  is  120  feet  long  and  86  feet 
wide.  The  ceiling  is  beautifully  frescoed,  and  it  is  well  lighted  and  venti- 
lated by  windows  on  both  sides.  It  is  decorated  at  the  ends  with  immense 
mirrors,  and  has  24  brackets  and  4  chandeliers,  making  in  all  64  gas-lightk 
The  ornamental  work  alone,  in  the  room,  cost  $8,000.  When  lighted  up, 
the  appearance  is  of  the  most  imposing  kind. 

The  bailding  is  warmed  by  steam,  furnished  by  large  boilers,  and  is  pro- 
vided with  the  most  thorough  ventilation.  It  will  h&  delightfully  cool  in 
tiie  hottest  weather.  There  is  also  a  steam-engine  which  furnishes  power 
&r  a  number  of  domestic  purposes,  and  for  forcing  water  to  any  part  of  the 
house,  in  case  Uie  Croton  should  fail. 

There  are  upward  of  two  miles  of  halls  in  this  establishment,  and  twelve 
miles  of  gas  and  water  pipes.  There  are  more  than  13,000  yards  of  car- 
peting laid  down,  which  cost,  with  the  superb  drapery,  $40,000.  The  cab- 
inet furniture  cost  $50,000 ;  the  mirrors  (some  of  them  the  largest  ever  im- 
ported) about  $18,000;  the  silverware,  $14,000.  The  cost  of  the  whole 
establishment,  including  the  value  of  the  ground  ($800,000)  was  $950,000. 
To  strangjers  in  the  city,  the  Metropolitan  will  certainly  be  one  of  the  great- 
est coriosi^s  which  the  city  has  to  offer. 

The  other  principal  hotels  of  the  city  are  the  Irving,  Howard's,  the  New 
York,  Rathbum's,  Delmonico's,  the  American,  Atlantic,  City,  Globe,  Jud- 
son's,  and  the  Carleton  House,  all  on  Broadway ;  Lovejoy's,  Park  Row ; 
French's  and  Tammany,  Chatham-street ;  Merchants*,  National,  and  Dun- 
ning'8,Cortlandt-8treet;  United  States,  Fulton  and  Water  streets ;  Pearl- 
street  House;  Pacific, Greenwich-street;  and  Battery  Hotel,  Battery  Place. 
Here  are  others,  equalling  these  in  rank,  which  we  have  not  time  to  enu- 
merate. 


Thus  we  have  finished  an  exhibit  of  New  York  in  some  of  her  most 
material  interests,  and  in  partial  comparison  with  other  cities  of  the  United 
States,  and  with  some  of  Europe.  We  have  prepared  other  interesting  sta- 
tistics of  our  city,  which  will  be,  perhaps,  better  deferred  to  another  time, 
or  will  be  better  adapted  to  the  pages  of  some  other  publication  than  those 
of  the  MerchanUP  Magazine,  In  what  we  have  given,  we  have  endeavored, 
both  from  the  unassisted  facts  relating  to  New  York,  and  from  the  compar- 
ative view  of  corresponding  statements  for  the  other  cities,  to  point  out  some 
peculiar  results,  movements,  and  tendencies — but  this  only  in  a  limited  de- 
gree. The  "fects  and  figures"  here  embodied,  furnish  material  for  much 
more  of  study  and  discovery.  To  those  who  are  disposed  to  see  what  fur- 
ther can  be  drawn  from  them,  and  who  have  more  time  to  pursue  the  in- 
vestigation, we  leave  them.  The  statements  presented,  however,  are  of 
themselves,  without  comment,  sufficient  to  answer  the  chief  intent  of  their 
compilation,  viz. ; — to  show  What  New  York  Is-^Whilher  she  is  going — 
and,  imperfectly,  What  she  is  To  Be. 
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Art.  IT.— H.  A.  8.  DEAHBORN.* 

Thb  late  General  Dearborn  has  often  enricHed  the  pages  of  this  magazine 
by  his  contributions,  and  it  is  fit  that  here  also  should  be  recorded  some  no- 
tice of  his  life.  The  good  that  men  do  lives  after  them,  but  lest  they  them- 
selves should  be  forgotten  while  their  works  remain,  it  is  proper  to  remember 
their  services  as  a  part  of  their  personal  history,  and  whenever  we  erect  a 
monument  to  their  usefulness,  we  should  inscribe  the  marble  with  their 
names. 

The  ancestors  of  Gen.  Dearborn  were  among  the  early  settlers  of  New 
Hampshire.  His  father  commanded  one  of  the  first  companies  which  were 
raised  in  that  State  by  the  creative  news  of  the  Lexington  fight ;  and  he 
was  a  conspicuous  actor  in  all  the  subsequent  period  of  the  Revolution.  He 
was  with  Stark  at  Bunker  Hill,  with  Arnold  in  nis  perilous  expedition  through 
the  wilderness  to  Quebec,  with  Gates  at  the  taking  of  Burgoyne,  a  lieut. 
Colonel  under  Cilley  at  the  Battle  of  Monmouth,  with  Washington  in  Vir- 
ginia as  Deputy  Quarter-Master  General,  at  the  siege  of  Yorktown  and  cap- 
ture of  Com  wallis,  and,  at  the  close  of  the  war,  he  succeeded  Col.  Scammell  in 
command  of  the  1st  N.  H.  Regiment  In  June,  1784,  he  removed  to  Ken- 
nebec County  in  Maine ;  and  he  subsequently  represented  that  district  for 
two  terms  in  Congress.  President  Jefferson  honored  him  with  a  place  in  his 
cabinet,  as  Secretary  at  War,  and  when  he  resigned  this  office  in  1809,  he 
was  appointed  Collector  of  Boston.  During  Ae  War  of  1812  he  was 
again  conspicuous  in  the  service  of  his  country.  He  was  then  a  Major  Gen- 
eral in  the  army,  and  it  was  under  his  auspices,  that  the  capture  of  York 
and  Fort  George  was  accomplished  in  1813.  At  the  close  of  that  year  he 
was  ordered  to  the  command  of  New  York ;  and,  subsequent  to  the  war, 
in  1822,  he  was  minister  of  the  United  States  in  Portugal.  He  died  in 
1829,  at  the  age  of  78  years. 

General  Dearborn  was,  thus,  bom  to  an  inheritance  of  patriotism,  and, 
through  a  long  life,  he  proved  himself  worthy  of  it.  Although  an  ardent 
politician  for  many  years,  and  warmly  attached  to  his  political  opinions,  his 
love  of  country  knew  no  restraint  of  party,  but  sometimes  separated  him 
from  those  with  whom,  upon  public  affairs,  he  was  accustomed  to  act.  He 
supported  warmly  the  war  of  1812,  and,  when  the  late  struggle  with  Mexico 
had  commenced,  he  was  in  favor  of  the  largest  grants  of  men  and  money 
for  its  vigorous  prosecution ;  while  no  one  rejoiced  more  proudly  than  he 
did,  at  its  triumphant  course  and  the  brilliant  reputation  which  it  gave  our 
arms.  The  ^ood  of  the  nation  was  with  him  a  personal  concern,  and,  since 
he  believed  that  our  national  greatness  must  depend  upon  the  perpetuity  of 
our  Union,  he  was  always  alarmed  by  any  agitations  which  seemed  to 
threaten  seriously  the  harmony  of  the  States.  He  was  against,  therefore, 
the  abolition  excitements  of  the  North,  and  was  cordial  and  unhesitating  in 
his  approval  of  the  Compromise  measures  of  the  last  Congress.  If  in  1841 
he  erred  in  adopting  the  opinions  of  the  Native  Americans,  his  very  error 
arose  unquestionaby  from  his  earnest  patriotism :  for  he  measured  the  respon- 
sibility of  American  citizenship  by  the  high  standard  of  its  dignity  and  its 
privileges,  and  feared  to  commit  our  institutions  to  the  care  of  those  who 

*  Uknrt  Alixandkr  Scammkll  Dkarbosn,  late  of  Roxbury,  MHsachosetts.  He  bore  the 
Chrlfitiao  name  of  his  father,  prefixed  to  that  of  Col.  Scammell*  who  commanded,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  RerolotioD,  the  N.  U.  Regiment  in  which  Gen.  Dearborn,  the  elder,  aerred  aa  Captain. 
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had  never  been  trained  beneath  their  inflaenoe.  This  fear  maj  hare  been 
nnrealf  bat  it  was  honestly  entertained  ;  and  he  never  hesitated,  upon  all 
public  qaestions,  to  be  as  frank  in  expressing  his  opinions,  as  he  was  sincere 
in  holding  thera.  No  one  ever  suspected  him  of  sacrificing  his  convictions 
of  right  to  the  desire  of  office,  or  of  infidelitj  to  its  duties  when  office  came 
to  him.  '*  It  has  been  my  fortune,"  said  the  chairman  of  the  selectmen  at 
West  Roxbuiy,  upon  hearing  of  his  death,  "  through  almost  the  whole  of 
my  life,  to  be  ranked  among  the  political  antagonists  of  General  Dearborn, 
but  I  have  never  heard  his  integrity  in  any  quarter  questioned  or  impeached, 
or  anything  advanced  in  derogation  of  his  claim  to  high  personal  regard." 
Yet  his  int^rity  and  his  diligence  were  well  tried  through  a  long  career  of 
public  life. 

He  was  born  March  3d,  1783,  in  Exeter,  New  Hampshire,  and,  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  removed  with  his  father  to  the  County  of  Kennebec  in  Maine* 
He  spent  two  years  at  William^s  College  in  Massachusetts,  but  was  gradu- 
ated at  the  ancient  institution  of  William  and  Mary,  in  Virginia.  He  was 
intended  for  the  profession  of  law,  and  commenced  its  study  in  the  office  of 
General  Mason,  at  Georgetown,  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  His  legal 
studies  were  completed,  however,  with  the  late  Judge  Story,  who  then  re- 
sided in  Salem,  and  at  their  conclusion  he  applied  for  a  diplomatic  station 
abroad.  Mr.  Jefferson  said  he  should  have  one  and  a  good  one,  but  advised 
him  against  it,  sajring  that  no  man  ought  to  go  to  reside  for  any  time  abroad 
under  the  age  of  40,  for  he  would  lose  his  American  tastes  and  ideas,  be- 
come wedded  to  foreign  manners  and  institutions,  and  grow  incapable  of  be- 
coming a  loyal,  useful,  and  contented  citizen  at  home.  Under  this  advice 
the  young  applicant  withdrew  his  request,  and  soon  ader  commenced  the 
practice  of  the  law  in  Salem.  In  1806  he  opened  an  office  at  Portland, 
(Me^)  but  he  disliked  the  profession  and  very  soon  relinquished  it.  About 
this  period  he  was  appointed  to  superintend  the  erection  of  the  forts  in  Port- 
land harbor.  This  was  his  first  appointment  from  government,  but  was  soon 
followed  by  a  more  important  one.  He  held  office  for  a  short  time  in  the 
Boston  Custom-House,  while  his  father  was  collector,  and  in  1812,  when  his 
&ther  was  placed  in  command  of  the  Northern  Army,  he  succeeded  him  as 
collector  of  the  port  In  1821,  he  was  a  member  of  the  State  Convention 
which  revised  the  Constitution  of  Massachusetts,  and  even  in  that  body  his 
eloquence  and  ability  attracted  marked  attention.  In  1629,  he  was  removed 
from  the  office  of  collector  by  General  Jackson.  The  same  year  he  was 
chosen  representative  from  Roxbury  in  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts,  and 
was  immediately  transferred  to  the  Executive  Council.  In  1830  he  represen- 
ted Norfolk  County  in  the  State  Senate,  and  the  next  year  he  was  elected  to 
Congress  from  that  district.  The  records  of  the  time  show  that  he  was  not 
a  negligent  member  of  the  national  legislature.  The  bank  and  tariff  ques- 
tions were  then  prominent  before  the  country,  and  he  argued  them  repeat- 
edly in  the  House,  with  fidelity,  doubtless,  to  the  wishes  of  his  constituents, 
and  certainly  with  ability  and  skill.  But  these  were  not  the  only  subjects 
which  engaged  his  attention  during  his  service  at  the  capitol.  There  were 
other  matters — without  the  range  of  party — matters  of  science  and  art  and 
general  public  improvement — which  were  better  calculated  to  attract  his  in- 
terest. He  spoke,  for  example,  in  favor  of  the  order  to  Greenough  for  a 
statue  of  Washington,  contended  there  for  that  principle  of  low  postage 
,  which  has  since  been  adopted,  advocated  an  appropriation  for  diplomatic  in- 
tercourse with  Turkey,  whose  condition  and  policy  he  was  familiar  with,  ap- 
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pealed  eloqaently  to  Uie  House  on  the  subiect  of  revolutioDarj  pensions,  and 
gave  many  interesting  statistics  and  novel  views  concerning  the  cultivation 
of  silk  in  the  United  States.  At  the  close  of  his  term  his  constituents  ac- 
knowledged his  usefulness  by  a  public  dinner  which  he  attended  at  Roxbury ; 
but  he  was  not  re-elected.  Soon  afterwards  he  became  Adjutant  General 
of  Massachusetts,  in  which  office  he  continued  antil  1843.  In  1847  he 
was  elected  Mayor  of  Roxbury,  and  was  re-elected  every  subsequent  year 
until  his  death. 

This  was  his  political  career ;  but,  honorable  although  it  was,  yet  his  true 
sphere  of  usefulness  was  not  in  politics.  He  was  not  formed  to  serve  a 
party,  but  delighted  in  all  enterprises  which  promised  to  promote  the  public 
good.  He  was  emphatically  a  friend  of  Internal  Improvements,  arfd  on  this 
subject  his  sagacity  was  almost  prophetic,  and  hb  zeal  amounted  to  enthusi- 
asm. He  followed  Washington  in  the  general  idea  which  that  great  man 
announced  as  early  as  1784,  of  connecting  the  Atlantic  with  the  Lakes,  by 
multiplied  means  of  communication ;  and  he  was  early  and  indefatigable  in 
his  endeavors  to  induce  the  people  of  Massachusetts  to  act  upon  this  idea 
by  constructing  a  railroad  from  Boston  to  the  Hudson.  The  Great  Western 
Railroad  owes  to  him  a  debt  of  gratitude,  which  cannot  well  be  overestima- 
ted ;  for  he  was  one  of  its  first  and  best  and  most  efficient  friends.  He  delighted 
in  its  progress  and  loved  always  to  depict  its  inevitable  results.  **  It  is  the 
most  remarkable  commercial  avenue,"  he  wrote  in  1838,  "which  was  ever 
opened  by  man.  There  is  no  parallel  in  the  proudest  days  of  antiquity ; 
and  instead  of  the  possibility  of  its  being  ever  rivalled  in  any  country,  it  will 
itself  be  triplicated  in  extent,  for  the  true  and  ultimate  terminus  is  to  be  on 
the  shores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  and  the  splendid  Alexandria  of  the  Colum- 
bia River  will  become  the  entrepot  for  the  products  of  this  vast  continent,  of 
China  and  India,  and  of  Europe  and  Africa."  Thus  ardent  and  glowing 
were  the  movements  of  his  mind  upon  this  and  kindred  works  of  public 
improvement ;  so  that  men  of  cooler  temperament,  who  were  less  familiar 
than  he  with  the  history  apd  triumphs  of  similar  enterprises,  not  only  hes- 
itated oflen  to  follow  him,  but  sometimes  were  ready  to  denounce  him  as 
visionary  and  Quixotic  In  a  beautiful  oration  which  he  pronounced  at 
Portland,  (Me.,)  in  August  1850,  before  a  convention  of  delegates  from  the 
British  Provinces  and  New  England,  who  had  met  to  take  measures  in  aid 
of  the  European  and  North  American  Railroad,  General  Dearborn  alluded 
to  this  feature  in  his  personal  history.  "  It  is  but  twenty-five  years,"  he 
said,  **  since  I  proposed  that  a  railroad  should  be  constructed  from  Boston 
to  the  Hudson,  and  that  a  tunnel  be  made  through  the  Hoosac  Mountain* 
For  thb  I  was  termed  an  idiot  /  An  idiot  I  may  be,  but  the  road  is  made, 
and  the  tunnel  through  the  Hoosac  Mountain  is  in  course  of  construction." 
The  General's  information  on  this  subject  was  very  accurate  and  extensive. 
He  had  traveled  through  the  West,  and  in  1839,  he  published  a  series  of 
letters  on  its  "  Internal  Improvements  and  Commerce,"  which  are  still  val- 
uable, for  their  bold  thoughts  and  their  graphic  descriptions,  their  minute 
statistics  and  their  striking  prophecies.  His  ideas  of  improvement  were  not 
confined  to  his  own  State,  but  he  exerted  himself  zealously,  by  pen  and  tongue, 
to  awaken  and  increase  the  interest  in  railroads  and  canals,  of  every  State 
with  which  he  was  brought  in  contact.  He  had  great  faith  in  these  enter- 
prises, and  if  his  zeal  was  sometimes  excessive,  it  was  sure  to  be  sufficiently 
chastened  by  the  moderation  of  those  with  whom  he  had  to  deal.  Un- 
doubtedly he  accomplished  much  good  for  New  England,  by  the  informa- 
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tign  and  energy  which  he  diffused  upon  this  subject ;  and  he  had  a  vivid 
eoDfidence  in  this  result,  which  always  cheered  him  in  his  public  labors.  He 
knew  that  whatever  contributed  efficiently  to  any  valuable  work  of  internal 
improvement,  would  be  as  surely  benefiting  the  people  within  its  reach,  as 
Clinton,  on  a  loftier  scale,  earned  the  deep  and  respectful  gratitude  of  the 
State  which  owes  to  him  its  Erie  Canal.  Of  this  gratitude,  General  Dear- 
born's standard  was  very  high.  In  one  of  his  letters  from  the  West,  he 
recommended  the  construction  of  a  breakwater  to  improve  the  harbor  of 
BuffiJo.  "  At  its  upper  end,"  he  adds, "  should  be  formed  a  massive  granite 
pedestal,  and  surmounted  by  a  colossal  bronze  statue  of  the  illustrious  De 
Witt  Clinton,  a  hundred  feet  high,  holding  aloft  in  one  hand,  a  flambeau  as  a 
beacon  light,  to  designate,  in  the  night,  the  entrance,  and  pointin^ir  with  the 
other  in  the  direction  of  the  route  of  the  £rie  Canal.  New  York  owes 
such  a  monument  to  its  greatest  benefactor,  in  grateful  remembrance  of  the 
pre-eminent  services  he  rendered  the  State ;  ay,  the  whole  Republic ;  for  the 
direct  and  glorious  influence  of  his  patriotic  labors  have  been  felt  in  every 
city,  town,  village,  and  dwelling,  throughout  the  West  and  the  East,  from 
the  St.  Croix  to  the  extremity  of  Florida."  The  man  who  could  thus  ap- 
preciate the  beneficence  of  Clinton,  needed  no  other  incentive  to  pursuits 
like  his,  and  no  other  reward  for  them  than  the  incentive  and  the  reward 
which  he  found  within  him,  in  his  consciousness  of  doing  good. 

But  to  his  services  of  this  nature  General  Dearborn  added  others  which, 
if  they  were  less  extensive  in  their  influence,  were  equally  generous  and 
kindly  in  their  origin,  and  hardly  less  praiseworthy  in  their  results.     He 
was  eminently  a  lover  of  the  beautiful,  in  nature  and  in  art,  and  it  gave  him 
real  pleasure  to  awaken  and  to  gratify  a  similar  taste  in  those  around  him. 
This  feature  runs,  like  a  silver  thread,  through  all  the  texture  of  his  life,  and 
could  not  be  withdrawn  without  sadly  marring  the  whole  of  its  grace  and 
harmony.     He  loved  to  pause,  in  his  walks  or  rides,  to  gather  happiness 
from  some  attractive  prospect,  and  he  would  study  a  new  plant  with  all  the 
interest  of  science,  and  all  the  pleasure  which  belongs  to  a  refined  taste. 
Scarcely  any  subject  was  harsh  enough  wholly  to  materialize  the  products 
of  his  pen,  and  he  could  not  trace  the  route  of  a  railroad  without  finding 
some  forest-walk  or  sparkling  stream  to  excite  his  imagination,  and  give 
grace  to  his  pursuit.     "  On  the  margins  of  the  rivers,"  he  writes  in  one  of  his 
western  letters,  *^  and  from  some  three  to  ten  miles  therefrom,  oak-openings, 
and  prairies  of  from  fifty  acres  to  many  miles  in  area,  constitute  the  most 
interesting  and  beautiful  scenery  I  ever  beheld ;   an4  at  this  season  of  the 
year,  the  whole  country  i»  spangled  with  innumerable  wild  flowers  of  ex- 
quisite elegance.      The  most  highly  cultivated  and  ornamental  parks  and 
domains  of  the  nobles  and  afiluent gentlemen  in  England  cannot  be  rendered, 
by  art,  so  picturesque  and  surpassingly  lovely."     Thus  did  the  spirit  of  ihe 
beautiful   bear  him  company,  not  less  through  his  practical  explorings  of  a 
new  region,  than  when  he  made  Mount  Auburn  a  monument  to  his  industry 
and  taste,  and  embalmed  his  memory  amidst  the  lights  and  shadows  of 
"  Forest  Hills."    To  these  cemeteries,  and  to  others  of  less  magnitude  which 
were  suggested  by  them,  he  gave  freely  of  his  time  and  skill,  for  works  of 
this  description  were  with  him  emphatically  labors  of  love.     Mount  Auburn 
was  the  first  and  chief  of  rural  cemeteries  in  this  country,  and  in  natural 
beauty  it  c^m  hardly  ba  exceeded  in  the  old  world.     Its  erection  is  con- 
fessedly due,  in  a  very  great  measure,  to  General  Dearborn.     He  took  up  the 
project  as  President  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  was  Ciiair- 
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man  of  ihe  committee  which  planned  the  grounds,  and  he  directed  the  work 
in  person  through  three  successive  summers.  The  Roxbury  Cemetery  was, 
also,  the  fruit  of  his  pious  labor.  "Fitly,  and  beautifully,  the  laborers  there 
replenish  daily  the  marble  vase  of  flowers  which  they  have  promptly  placed 
at  the  foot  of  his  grave,  not  only  the  token  of  their  aflfectionate  remembrance 
of  him,  but  a  memorial,  also,  of  his  tender  and  disinterested  thou^htfulnesa 
for  all  the  dead  who  should  be  borne  there,  and  all  the  living  who  should 
resort  there  to  mourn,  to  meditate,  or  to  worship."*  Some  years  ago,  in  a 
centennial  address  which  he  delivered  at  Roxbury,  General  Dearborn  paid  a 
worthy  tribute  to  the  worth  and  services  of  John  Elliot,  *nhe  Apostle  to  the 
Indians,"  and  more  recently  he  manifested  an  ardent  desire  to  see  some 
monument  erected  in  "  Forest  Hills  "  to  the  memory  of  this  distinguished 
man,  who  presided  over  the  Roxbury  Church  for  nearly  sixty  years,  and  who 
was  held  in  such  respect  that  Mather  remarks  of  him,  "  there  was  a  tradition 
among.us,  that  the  country  could  never  perish  as  long  as  Elliot  was  alive." 
The  memorial  to  Elliot  has  not  yet  been  completed,  while  another  monument 
is  now  demanded  to  the  memory  of  him  who  was  among  the  most  earnest  to 
perpetuate  in  marble  the  name  and  virtues  of  the  Indian  Missionary. 

In  1840,  General  Dearborn  delivered  an  address  to  the  Berkshire  Agri- 
cultural Society,  and  his  zeal  in  the  cause  of  agricultural  improvements  was 
alike  intelligent  and  earnest.  But  horticulture  was  more  peculiarly  his  own 
department,  and  attracted  more  closely  his  aflfectionate  interest  Few  have 
done  more  than  he  did  to  elevate  and  adorn  this  beautiful  branch  of  industry 
and  art.  "  Blessed  is  the  man,"  he  exclaims,  in  one  of  his  discourses,  "  who 
participates  in  these  enjoyments  I"  For  him  the  book  of  nature  seemed 
always  to  open  upon  some  illuminated  page ;  and  while  he  seldom  failed  to 
find  a  glory  in  the  grass  and  a  splendor  in  the  forest,  he  felt,  among  the 
flowers,  the  very  poetry  of  worship.  No  one  could  respond  more  truthfully 
than  he  to  those  touching  sentiments  which  have  been  embalmed  in  the 
beautiful  flower-hymn  of  Horace  Smith. 

**  'Neath  cloistered  boughs  each  floral  bell  that  swingeth, 

And  tolls  its  perfume  on  the  passing  air, 
Makes  Sabbath  In  the  fields,  it  ever  riogeth 

A  call  to  prayer. 


**  Your  voiceless  lips,  oh,  flowers,  are  living  preachers, 

Each  cup  a  pulpit,  every  leaf  a  hook, 
Supplying  to  my  fancy,  numerous  teachers 
'  From  loneliest  nook. 


"  Were  I,  oh  God !  in  churchless  lands  remaining. 

Far  from  all  voice  of  teachers  and  divines. 
My  soul  would  find  in  flowers  of  thy  ordaining, 

Priests,  sermons,  shrines." 

In  1 829,  General  Dearborn  delivered  an  address  before  the  Massachusetts 
Horticultural  Society,  of  which  he  had  been  one  of  the  originators  and  was 
the  first  President     His  other  efforts  in  this  direction  it  would  require  too 

«  Dr.  Patnam*t  Eulogy. 
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much  space  ta  enonif  rate,  bvt  their  record  remaiiis  behind  bim ;  and  deserves 
to  be  long  and  gmtefullj  remembered  as  one  who  has  enlarged  the  sjmpa- 
thi^fl,  and  rffii^ed  the  tastes,  and  cultivated  a  love  of  the  beautiful  among 
those  who  came  within  the  sphere  of  his  iofluence.  And  is  this  notbiDg  f 
^  Surely,**  says  Mr.  Putnam,  in  his  noble  eulogy,  **  surely,  this  man  has 
done  a  ^eat  work.  Surely,  he  has  made  a  broad  mark  upon  the  face  of 
the  eartli,  and  upon  the  hearts  of  men.  Surely,  he  deserves  that  grateful 
and  honoring  thoughts  should  gather  round  his  grave,  and  that  his  name 
should  be  held  in  lively  and  kind  remembrance.  Every  lover  of  the  beauti- 
ful owes  him  something.  Every  mortal  man,  who  ever  sends  forward  a 
thought  to  the  spot  where  he  is  to  be  laid,  and  finds  soothing  in  its  verdure 
and  iM'acefulne^s,  owes  him  something.  Every  bereaved  one,  who  follows 
his  beloved  dt'sd  abng  those  green  and  windii'g  aisles  of  nature,  and  lays 
down  his  remains,  and  revbits  them  with  oft-relurning  foote^teps,  to  weep  and 
to  pray  by  them,  lying  there  as  in  the  very  bosom  of  the  loving  God  of  naturCt 
owes  him  sonhfthing — some  tribute  of  tender  and  grateful  recollection." 

From  the  sketch  which  has  already  been  given,  it  will  be  seen  that  Gen. 
Dearborn  was  by  no  means  an  idle  man.  But  tliis  is  not  enough  to  say  of 
him  in  this  |)articular.  He  was  eminently  an  indu-^trious  man.  Besides  the 
attt;ntion  which  he  gave  to  his  official  duties,  and  his  disinterested  labors  to 
promote  so«ial  progress  and  public  improvementi>,  he  worked  hard  at  home. 
He  fiUtd  his  leisure  hours  with  study,  and  his  information  was  remarkable 
both  .for  its  variety  and  extent.  This  is  shown,  as  well  as  his  facility  of 
writing,  by  a  bare  examination  of  the  works,  published  and  unpubhshedi 
which  he  has  left  behind  him. 

Among  iUwe  which  have  been  given  to  the  public  are  the  following : — 
Dtrarboru's  Memoir  on  the  Black  Sea,  Turkey  and  Egypt,  with  charts,  3 
vols.,  royal  8\o. ;  History  of  Navigation  and  Naval  Architecture,  with  an 
Account  of  the  Coast  Survey  of  the  U.  S.,  2  vols.,  royal  8vo. ;  Monography 
of  the  Genus  Gamelia,  from  the  French  of  tlie  Abb6  Berlese,  1  vol.,  royal 
8vo. ;  Treatise  on  Pastel  or  Woad,  from  tlie  French,  1  vol.,  royal  8vo. 

His  manuscript  volumes  are  far  more  numerous.  They  embrace  the  fol- 
Allowing : — 

Journal  from  1816  to  1851,  39  vols.,  4to.;  Life  of  Major-General  Dear- 
born, 11  vols.,  4  to. ;  Mission  to  the  Seneca  and  Tuscarora  Indians,  4  vols., 
4to. ;  Tours  to  Illinois  in  1839  and  '40,  1  wl^  4to.;  An  Account  of  the 
Betoniioissances  and  Surveys  of  Routes  of  CanaU  between  Boston  Harbor 
and  Hud-Hin  River,  4  vols.,  4to. ;  Sketch  of  the  Life  of  MajorGeneral  Dear- 
bom,  witli  his  account  of  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  and  a  volume  of  maps,  8 
vols.,  4to. ;  Life  of  O>nimodore  Bainbridge,  1  vol.,  4to. ;  Work  on  Entomology, 
1  vol.,  4to. ;  on  Grecian  Architecture,  with  drawing}*,  2  vols.,  folio;  Writings 
on  Uorttculture,  3  vols.,  royal  8vo.  ;^  Mussacha««ott»  ilortieultural  Society  and 
Mount  Auburn,  1  vol.,  royal  8vo. ;  Account  of  Forest  Hill  Cemetery,  1  vol., 
ruyal  8i'o. ;  Letters  to  his  Father  while  in  Lisbon,  (5  vols.,  4to. :  Writings  on 
various sul'jccts,  7  vols.,  3  4to.  and  4  royal  8vo. ;  Addresse^  Reports,  drc,  1 
vol.,  royal  8vo. ;  Life  of  Jesus  Christ.  2  vols.,  royal  bvo. ;  Life  of  Col.  Wol 
Raymond  Lee,  2  vols.,  royal  8vo. ;  Journal  while  in  Congre*^,  I  vol.,  4to.: 
Account  of  Ancient  Paintings  and  Painters,  translated  from  Pliny,  1  vol.,  4ta 
This  catalogue  might  be  increased  ;  but  it  furni^hi'S,  as  it  is,  ample  evi- 
dence of  the  leariiing,  and  taste  and  industry  of  General  Dearborn.  It 
shows,  too,  how  much  labor  he  performed,  Jn  the  love  of  it,  and  from  an 
honest  desire  to  acquire  and  impart  knowledge.    A  large  portion,  indeed, 
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of  his  public  serrices  was  a  yolimtaiy  oaring  to  the  pubKe  weal.  He  was, 
hi  the  fullest  sense  of  the  term,  an  unselfish  man.  Though  not  ostentatious, 
he  was  alwajrs  hospitable,  and  his  benevolence  was  only  bounded  by  his 
means.  He  valued  money  for  nothing  else  than  its  uses,  and  he  could  not 
hoard  it  for  the  future,  when  he  was  pressed  to  bestow  it  upon  a  worthy  ob- 
ject in  the  present.  '^  When  some  public  structure  or  improvement  was 
suggested,"  he  used  to  write,  "  the  question  asked  by  such  men  as  Themis- 
tocles,  Adrian,  Hannibal,  Tully,  Colbert,  Peter  and  Napoleon,  was  not,  vrkat 
mil  be  the  cost  ?  but  others,  more  grave  and  pertinent, — h  it  necessaryy  and 
can  it  be  acccomplished  /"  This  was  his  mode  of  thinking  about  money,  in 
public  matters,  and  upon  a  similar  estimate  he  guided  the  expenditure  of 
nis  private  means.  Thus,  he  never  became  rich,  and  he  has  left  to  bis  family 
no  large  inheritance  of  ibrtune.  But  he  has  left  them  a  better  legacy  than 
that — the  legacy  of  a  good  name,  and  the  inheritance  of  a  memory  which 
they  will  never  willingly  let  die. 

General  Dearborn  died  in  Portland,  (Me.,)  at  the  residence  of  his  only 
daughter,  the  wife  of  Hon.  A.  W.  H.  Clapp,  on  the  29th  of  July,  1851. 
His  funeral  services  were  performed  at  Portland,  and  his  remains  were  after- 
wards conveyed,  under  charge  of  his  sons,  to  their  final  resting  place  in 
"  Forest  Hills.'*  The  city  council  of  Roxbury  were  called  together,  as  soon 
as  his  death  was  known,  and  immediate  measures  were  taken  to  testify  thdr 
respect  to  his  memory.  The  chambers  of  the  city  government  were  draped 
in  mourning  for  three  months,  and,  besides  adopting  appropriate  resolutions 
commemorative  of  the  worth  of  the  deceased  and  of  the  loss  which  the  city 
had  sustained  by  his  death,  the  council  voted  that  a  public  address  should 
be  delivered,  at  a  future  day,  upon  his  life,  character  and  public  services. 
This  duty  was  most  eloquently  discharged  by  Dr.  George  Putnam,  in  the 
following  September ;  and  we  cannot  better  conclude  this  sketch  than  by 
quoting  from  his  touching  eulogy  a  portion  of  its  concluding  words.  "And 
now  his  diligent  and  useful  life  on  earth  is  closed.  He,  whose  name  has 
been  associated  with  that  of  our  city  for  so  many  years,  has  departed  from 
amongst  us.  He  will  be  missed  very  much.  We  shall  miss  his  earnest 
spirit  and  speech,  his  full  mind,  his  ready  and  kindly  sympathies.  We  have 
lost  a  man — a  veritable  full-grown  man — a  goodly  type  of  our  Anglo-Saxon 
manhood  :  one  who,  in  not  a  few  points  of  excellence  and  greatness,  was  the 
foremost  man  of  us  all.  *  *  His  stately  and  venerable  form  will  be  seen 
no  more  in  our  streets  or  high  places.  It  has  gone  to  its  selected  home — 
the  spot  which  his  care  fitted  up  and  his  genius  embellished  for  so  many. 
Lie  lightly  upon  his  bosom,  ye  clods  of  the  valley,  for  he  trod  softly  on  you, 
in  loving  regard  for  every  green  thing  that  ye  bore !  Bend  benignantly  over 
him,  ye  towering  trees  of  the  forest,  and  soothe  his  slumbers  with  the  whis- 
perings of  your  sweetest  requiem,  for  he  loved  you  as  his  very  brothers  of 
God's  garden,  and  nursed  you,  and  knew  almost  every  leaf  on  your  boughs. 
Guard  sacredly  his  ashes,  ye  steep,  strong  clife  that  gird  his  grave,  for  ye 
were  the  altars  at  which  he  worshiped  the  Almighty  One  who  planted  you 
there  in  your  strength." 
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Art.  T.— CODIFICATION  MD  LIW  IBFORM  IN  ALiBilL* 

Oir  the  I7tb  January,  1858,  a  New  Code  of  Laws,  in  some  re«pecto 
widely  diSering  from  previous  enactments,  will  be  in  force  in  Alabama. 

The  Legislature  of  that  State,  at  a  formal  session  had  appointed  a  Com- 
mission to  Codify  the  Laws,  under  a  Constitutional  provision,  which  autho- 
rizes a  Digest  every  ten  years.  The  present  code  is  the  result  of  the  joint 
labors  of  Messrs.  Goldthwaite,  Ormond  and  Bagby,  and  has  been  ratified  by 
the  General  Assembly. 

We  congratulate  the  people  of  Alabama  upon  the  adoption  of  a  system 
which,  at  once,  simplifies,  and  preserves  the  learning  of  the  Law.  Every 
Legislator  assumes  the  station  of  a  Lycurgus,  and  nine  out  of  ten,  in  the 
business  of  codifying  the  laws,  establish  characters  for  utter  incapacity. 
When  the  popular  voice  cries  out,  **  Give  us  more  simplicity,"  "  Give  us 
reform,''  the  response  is,  "  Tear  down  all  the  learning  of  the  Uw,"  and 
"make  statutes,  as  a  carpenter  makes  a  mortice,  by  square  and  gage*" 
Yon  might  as  well  undertake  to  reform  the  English  language,  by  adopting 
the  Chinese  mode  of  teaching  its  d'alect,  or  to  improve  printing,  by  advo- 
cating the  abolition  of  moveable  types.  The  only  way  of  properly  reforming 
Law  is,  to  adapt  them  to  the  varying  phases  of  society,  of  enacting  them  in 
as  few  and  simple  words  as  possible,  and  as  seldom  as  possible ;  and  of  pro- 
moting their  publicity  as  far  as  possible.  The  idea  of  every  man-mushroom, 
generated  in  a  hot  steamy  state  of  society,  as  he  raises  his  head,  becoming  a 
Keformer,  and  overthrowing  the  wisdom  and  experience  of  such  men  as  Lord 
Holt;  Parker,  Earl  Macclesfield;  Philip  York, Lord  Hardwick;  Pratt, Lord 
Camden ;  and  Sir  Wm.  Blackstone,  and  substituting  his  own  crude,  undi- 
p;ested  notions  of  reasort  and  justice,  tinctured,  as  they  may  be,  with  preju- 
dices and  ignorance ;  is  not  merely  a  disgusting  and  ridiculous  spectacle, 
but  a  positive  wrong  to  mankind  !  Of  all  those  agencies  on  which  the  good 
order,  the  peace,  t]be  stability  of  civilized  institutions  depend.  Law,  in  its 
certain  enforcement,  is  the  greatest.  It  is  one  of  the  elements  of  Society 
which  grows  strong  with  age.  It  becomes  wise  by  time.  It  is  not  tv  piece 
of  machinery,  which  every  day  may  be  improved,  by  adding  or  taking  off  a 
wheel ;  but  it  is  a  Principle ;  and,  where  found  not  to  work  well,  the  defect 
irises  either  from  a  misapplication  of  it,  or  from  the  difficulty  of  bringing 
every  individual  up  to  it.  The  more  we  simpUfy  the  law,  the  nearer  we 
bring  it  back  to  principle,  the  more  certainly  we  apply  it  to  the  existing  re- 
lations of  man,  the  more  just  it  becomes.  The  exception  is  never  in  the 
Law,  but  in  the  case — the  failure  to  afford  relief  on  reason  aud  right  is  in 
the  proof,  not  in  the  rule.  The  Code  before  us  is  an  excellent  illustration  of 
these  reflections.  It  has  never  yet  been  our  fortune  to  see  a  Digest  which 
so  fally  comes  up  to  the  necessity  of  the  times,  and  so  entirely  conformable 
to  the  Constitutional  provision.  The  business  was  to  Digest  without  Re- 
pealing the  Law ;  to  Reform  without  abolishing  it ;  to  cut  off  the  redun- 
dandes,  the  off-shoots,  the  weaker  limbs,  and  still  leave  the  main  trunk 
standing  in  all  its  original  strength  and  vigor.  Some  modifications  and 
additions  were  necessary ;  and  the  wisest  act  the  Legislature  did  was  to 
adopt  it  as  a  whole.  One  of  those  self-important  gentlemen,  whose  only 
capacity  consists  in  the  facility  with  which  he  can,  with  pen  and  sdtsors, 
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upon  first  view,  destroy  the  long-labored  work  of  others,  did  not,  we  are 
pleased  to  see,  cut  up  and  abrogate  the  unity  of  this  Code,  as  prepared  bj 
Its  collators.  Some,  we  understand,  did  not  support  it,  because  they  did  not 
know  what  it  was.  It  is  a  happy  thing  for  society,  that  the  making  of  Codes 
does  not  depend  upon  the  slow  process  of  such  understandings. 

While  the  Legislature  was  in  the  step  of  adopting  this  Code,  we  heard 
of  some  objections.  Tbey  rested  on  the  tact,  that  a  petition  was  substituted 
for  a  Declaration.  This  was  the  same  thing  as  ast^erting,  that  the  learning 
of  the  Profession  lies  altogetber  in  its  pleading.  The  pleading  of  the  Law- 
yer, as  treated  by  Mr.  Chitty,  is  truly  a  most  scientiOc  and  elegant  study ; 
but  he  has  only  applied  the  principles  of  reason  to  Declarations,  Pleas,  and 
Demurrers ;  aud  surely,  in  modifying  the  form  of  these,  the  learned  Codi- 
fiers  have  not  abolished  the  common  sense  of  the  altercations  between 
plaintiff  and  defendaiit  The  most  learned  system  was  framed,  the  Roman 
Civil  Law,  adopted  the  petition  for  the  first  step  of  the  actor.  This  Code 
has,  therefore,  the  authority  of  a  code  much  older,  and  every  day  more 
venerated. 

We  know  of,  and  fear  but  one  difficulty  as  to  this  Code  of  Laws.  It  is, 
that  the  Legislature,  under  locttl  influences,  and  demagogical  power  and 
authority,  will  modify  it,  by  grafting  upon  it  provisions,  from  time  to  time, 
of  every  incongruous  nature.  This  man  uill  want  an  exemption,  and  that  a 
repeal — this  an  alteration,  and  that  a  proviso;  till  it  will  become  as  ringed 
and  striped  as  the  Israelite's  rods,  wherewith  be  generated  piebald  sheep. 

It  remains  to  inform  the  various  and  interested  readers  of  your  very  valu- 
able Magazine,  of  its  more  important  Commercial  enactments. 

The  Code  is  dividtfd  into  four  parts  each  part  into  chapters,  articles,  and 
sections.     These  last  are  numbered  throughout  the  volume,  consecutively. 

The  First  Part  relates  to  general  provi^ons,  applicable  to  the  whole  Code : 
To  the  State  organization,  Coraraercial,  Sanatary,  and  Police  regulations. 

The  Second  Pait  refers  to  Keal  and  Personal  Property,  its  acquisition, 
enjoy mfnt,  disposition,  and  other  private  rights. 
Part  Third  has  re Intion  to  Proceedings  in  Civil  case^ :  and 
Part  Fourth,  to  Crimes,  their  Puuibhment ;  Proceedings  in  Crin>iDal  cases, 
and  Jails  and  the  Penitentiary. 

Oi;e  of  the  most  wholesome  of  the  political  provisions  is  that  which  takes 
from  the  Legislature  that  very  troublesome  and  timo'Spending  machinery, 
necessary  to  create  artificial  persons. 

Banking. — These  corporations  are  formed  by  the  Deposit,  with  the  State 
Controller,  of  money  sufficient  to  engrave  Bank-notes ;  and  United  States' 
Stock,  not  less  than  One  Hundred  Tljousand,  and  not  more  than  Five  Hun- 
dred Thousand  Dollars.  The  association  then  receives  from  the  Controller 
an  amount  of  notes  equal  to  the  par,  or  market  value  of  the  Stock.  On  this 
they  may  carry  on  all  bankmg  business.  If  the  property  of  the  association 
does  not  pay  its  debts,  judgment  on  ftcire  facias  may  be  rendered  against 
tlie  shart;holders.  If  not  so  organized  that  proceedings  can  be  had  against 
the  association,  they  may  be  earned  on  against  the  members  individuaily. 

Kailway,  Plank  Koad,  Mancfacturing,  Religious  and  Educational 
Bodies  are  incorporated,  by  filing  an  agreement  in  the  office  of  the  Sn-retary 
of  State,  in  some  instances;  and  in  otliers,  in  that  of  the  Probate  Judge. 

Limited  Copartnxkships  are  also  authorized,  under  liberal  and  prudent 
Isolations. 

iNTfiussT  ia  fixed  at  8  percent^    Usury  is  deducted  or  cannot  be  collected. 
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BiHs  of  exohange  and  proauasory  ooU^  pajnUe  at  a  bank  or  private 
banking  place,  are  governed  by  4»ininercial  law,  except  io  some  particulars 
hareader  noted :  and  all  other  iostrnmentf  hr  pavmeot  of  money,  ro  pay- 
able, are  goveriied  by  commercial  law,  as  to  days  of  grace,  protest,  and  notice. 

All  contracts  and  writings,  except  bills  of  exchange,  promissory  notes, 
payable  in  money,  at  a  bank  or  private  banking-house,  and  paper  issued  to 
eircalate  as  money,  are  subject  to  sets-of^  discounts,  and  payments,  before 
not'ce  of  transfer. 

No  one  can  be  charged  as  acceptor,  unless  by  written  acceptance,  or  pro- 
mise to  accept  in  writing — except  that 

Retaining  a  bill  over  twenty-four  hours,  amounts  to  acceptance. 

Damages,  which  are  in  place  of  all  charge,  except  protest,  interest,  and 
rate  of  exchange,  are  ten  percent  upon  inland,  and  Ofteen  upon  foreign  bills. 

To  charge  an  indorser,  upon  the  indorsement  of  notes  and  bills,  not  pay- 
able in  bank,  or  private  banking-house,  suit  must  be  brought  to  the  6rst 
Court,  if  over  fifty  dollars,  or  wi^in  thirty  days,  if  under  that  sum,  after  the 
indorstfment 

Inland  bills  are  those  drawn  and  payable  in  the  State.  Foreign,  those 
drawn  here,  and  payable  elsewhere. 

Fraudulsnt  CoNV£7AN0Ji8  AND  CONTRACTS. — All  couveyanccs  are  void, 
as  to  existing,  or  subsequent  creditors,  made  in  trust  for  the  benefit  of  the 

Contracts  are  void,  if  not  in  writing,  expressing  the  consideration,  if — 

1.  Not  to  be  performed  witliin  one  year. 

2.  By  an  Executor  or  Administrator,  to  answer  out  of  his  own  estate. 

3.  To  answer  for  the  de&ult,  debt,  or  miscarriage  of  another. 

4.  Promises  upon  consideration  of  marriage ;  except  mutual  promises  to 
marry. 

5.  Contracts  for  the  sale  of  goods  of  the  price  exceeding  two  hundred  dol- 
lars— no  part  accepted. 

6.  For  the  Sale  of  Lands  and  interests,  except  leases  not  over  one  year — 
no  possession  and  no  money  paid. 

A  memorandum  by  an  auctioneer,  his  clerk,  or  agent,  takes  the  case  out  of 
the  statute. 

Conveyances  to  delay  or  hinder  creditors  void,  and  so,  assignments  reserv- 
ing any  advantage  to  tlie  grantors. 

£very  general  assignment,  preferring  a  creditor,  inures  to  the  benefit  of  all 
creditors. 

Contracts  not  to  bid  at  sale  of  public  lands,  void :  so  of  gambling  and 
wagering  contracts,  and  contracts  on  the  Sabbath. 

The  real  estate  of  a  deceased  person  goes  to  the  children  of  the  intestate, 
and  their  descendants,  or  to*  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  intestate,  or  to  the 
father  or  the  mother, — in  equal  parts. 

A  widow  is  endowable  of  all  lands  of  which  the  husband  was  seized  in  fee, 
daring  the  coverture ;  of  all  lands  of  which  another  was  seized  in  fee,  to  his 
use,  and  of  all  lands  in  whic{],  at  the  time  of  his  death,  he  had  a  perfect 
equity.  If  the  husband  died  insolvent,  leaving  no  lineal  descendant,  she 
takes  one-third — if  solvent,  no  lineal  descendant,  one-half — if  leaving  lineal 
descendants,  if  insolvent  or  solvent,  qne-third. 

Wills,  to  be  valid,  must  be  in  writing,  signed  and  attested  by  two  wit- 
nesses. Unwritten  wills  are  valid,  if  for  a  sum  not  over  five  hundred  dollars, 
in  property  value* 
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Conveyance  of  lands  is  by  writing,  or  print,  signed  by  tbe  party,  and  by  one 
witness.    If  the  party  cannot  write,  by  two  witnesses  who  can. 

An  acknowledgement  before  any  Judge  or  Clerk  of  a  Federal  court ; 
Judges  of  any  court  of  record,  Notaries,  and  Commissioners,  out  of  the 
State ;  and  Judges  of  the  Supreme  and  Circuit  courts,  and  their  clerks. 
Judges  of  Probate,  Justices  of  the  Peace,  and  Notariesj  is  valid,  as  to  record, 
and  obviates  the  necessity  of  witnesses. 

So  also,  out  of  the  State,  by  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  any  city,  town,  borough, 
or  county.  Mayor,  Notary,  Diplomatic,  Consular  or  Commercial  agent  of  the 
United  States. 

The  mode  of  Commencing  Suit  is  by  Summons,  accompanying  a  petition. 
If  served  twenty  days  before  court,  the  case  stands  for  trial  the  first  term. 
All  prolixity  is  to  be  avoided,  and  the  most  enlarged  and  generous  amend- 
ments are  allowed. 

If  real  estate  is  sold  under  execution,  it  may  be  redeemed  within  two 
years,  under  certain  conditions. 

Separate  estates  of  women  are  recognized,  and  justly  and  liberally  pro- 
tected. If  a  husband  or  father  is,  by  reason  of  intemperance,  unfit  ror  the 
management  of  his  estate,  or  squanders  it,  the  wife  or  child  may  file  a  biO, 
and  have  a  Trustee  appointed  by  Chancery.  If  a  husband  has  abandoned 
his  wife,  or  has  no  estate  but  what  t^e  law  excepts,  his  wife,  by  petition  to 
the  Court  of  Chancery,  may  have  his  earnings  set  apart  from  liability  for  his 
debts. 

Household  and  kitchen  furniture,  of  the  value  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars,  all  books,  family  portraits,  one  gun,  one  loom,  two  spinning-wheels, 
one  man's  and  one  woman's  saddle,  forty  acres  of  land,  not  worth  more  than 
^\e  hundred  dollars ;  three  cows  and  calves,  twenty  head  of  sheep,  ^ve  hun- 
dred pounds  of  meat,  one  thousand  pounds  of  fodder,  twenty-five  bushels  of 
wheat,  all  meal  on  hand,  one  hundred  bushels  of  com,  one  work  horse  or 
pair  of  oxen,  cart,  and  all  togls  of  trade,  not  exceeding  two  hundred  dollars 
m  value ;  are  exempt  from  execution  or  attachment,  or  sale  by  the  executor 
or  administrator. 

Attachments  may  issue — 

1.  For  a  debt,  due  or  not 

2.  For  a  moneyed  demand,  the  amount  of  wiich  is  not  ascertained. 

3.  For  breach  of  contract,  when  the  damages  are  not  fixed. 

4.  When  the  action  served,  in  damages. 
And  in  the  following  cases — 

Ist,  When  defendant  resides  out  of  the  Stnte;  2d,  Or  absconds;  8d,  Or 
secretes  himself,  so  that  process  cannot  be  served ;  4th,  When  defendant  is 
about  to  remove  out  of  the  State ;  6th,  Or  remove  his  property ;  6th,  Or 
has,  or  is  about  fraudulently  to  convey  his  property ;  or  Yth,  Retains  money 
or  property  liable  to  his  debts. 

Writs  of  Execution  against  the  body,  or  Bad  Writs,  may  issue,  upon  afl5- 
davit,  that  defendant  is  about  to  abscond,  or  has,  or  is  about  fraudulently  to 
dispose  of  his  estate ;  or  has  money,  fraudulently  withheld,  which  he  with- 
holds. 

If  the  defendant  takes  a  counter  oath  he  is  released,  unless  an  issue  of 
fraud,  vel  non^  is  made  up  and  tried  by  a  jury. 

The  Statutes  of  Limitation  are  as  follow — on  contracts  under  seal,  oral 
actions,  and  against  officers,  ten  years. 

Trespass  to  property,  detenue,  written  promisee,  not  under  seal,  stated  ac- 
count, rent  by  parol,  against  sureties,  six  years. 
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Bquitios  of  redemption  by  party,  not  connected  with  the  tnuuaotion,  five 
years. 

Sareties  on  official  and  replevin  bonds,  four  years. 

Open  accounts,  three  years. 

Assault  and  battery,  false  impi-isonment,  seduction,  crim.  con.,  slander, 
libel,  attachment  to  steam-boat,  one  year. 

In  actions  of  slander,  we  notice  the  just  and  liberal  plea  of  disavowaL 
Thb  plea,  or  exception,  existed  among  the  Romans.  It  allowed  the  defend- 
ant to  plead  an  mpology  fn  very  quaint  terms.*  It  has  also  been  adopted  in 
England,  under  Victoria. 

We  repeat  our  congratulations  to  the  Public  and  the  Bar,  at  this  excellent 
Code  of  Laws.  b.  f.  p. 


JOURNAL  OF  MERCANTILE  LAW. 

BILL   M   EQmTT  TO  SETTLE  C0NFLICTI5G  CLAIMS  ARISI5G  XHIDER  ▲  WILL. 

]n  the  Sopreme  Judicial  Court  of  Masiachnsetts.  March  Term,  1853.  RoU 
ert  Hooper,  Executor,  vs.  Henry  Hooper,  et  aL 

This  woii  a  bill  in  equity,  in  the  nature  of  a  bill  of  interpleader,  to  settle  con- 
flictinir  claims  arising  under  the  will  of  Robert  Hooper,  Esq.,  which  contained  the 
following  clauses: — 

Ist  I  give  to  my  beloved  wife  Mary,  during  her  life,  the  use  and  occupancy  of 
my  dwelling-house,  with  all  the  buildings  and  land  attached  to  the  same,  together 
with  all  the  plate  and  furniture,  and  all  other  materials  in  and  about  the  house, 
.  OBt-bnildings,  yards,  and  garden,  of  every  name  and  nature. 

2d.  I  give  to  my  said  wife  an  annual  income  durinff  her  life,  of  $2,000,  and 
my  executor,  to  be  hereafter  named,  is  hereby  enioined  to  invest  in  some  certain 
and  productive  stock  or  stocks,  from  my  personal  estate,  a  sum  sufficient  for  that 
purpose,  the  amount  so  invested  to  be  not  less  than  940,000,  the  whole  income  of 
which  to  be  paid  her,  should  it  exceed  the  said  annual  income  of  $2,000. 

3d.  I  give  to  my  two  mndsons,  children  of  my  lute  son  William,  deceased, 
each  $1,000,  to  be  paid  Uiem  by  my  executor,  when  they  shall  be  of  the  age  of 
twenty-one  years,  should  they  uve  to  that  age,  or  either  of  them,  but  if  thev  or 
either  of  them  should  not  live  so  long,  the  said  bequest  or  bequests  shall  belong 
to  my  children. 

4tn.  I  give  to  my  sons,  Robert,  John,  and  Henry,  each  one-ninth  part  of 
of  my  estate,  real  and  personal,  after  providing  for  the  bequest  to  my  wife,  and 
to  my  two  grandsons  before  named,  the  chudren  of  my  late  son  William,  de- 
eeased. 

6th.  I  give  to  my  three  dauj^ters.  &c.,  (naming  them,)  each  one-ninth  part  of 
my  estate,  both  real  and  personal,  after  providing  for  the  bequest  to  my  said  wife 
aiid  two  grandsons,  before  named,  &c.  This  bequest  to  each  of  my  three  dan^ 
ters,  to  l^  held  in  trust  by  my  executor  and  his  successor  or  successors  in  office, 
and  the  amount  of  their  one-ninth  part  each  to  be  invested  in  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital  Life  Insurance  Company,  in  Boston,  the  income  of  which  to  be 
paid  to  them,  my  said  daughters,  severally  on  their  order  during  their  lifetime, 
and  to  their  heirs  after  their  decease. 

6th.  I  give  to  my  sons,  N.,  Sd.,  and  B.  F.,  each  one-ninth  part  of  my  estate, 
both  real  and  personal,  after  providing  for  the  bequest  to  my  wife,  and  two  grand- 
8<as,  dtc  This  bequest  to  my  said  Uiree  sons,  N.,  S.,  and  B.  F.,  to  be  held  in 
trust  by  my  executor,  &0.,  and  the  amount  of  their  one-ninth  part  each,  to  be 
placed  by  him,  my  executor,  in  the  Massachusetts  Hospital  Life  Insurance  Com^ 
pany,  in  Boston,  during  the  life  of  each  of  them,  the  income  of  which  to  be  paid 

FU<  Hetneeelat  BleUMOta  Juris  OlTUla,  and  Meoson  sad  Walsbyli  Reports,  toI.  xt.    Index, 
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to  them  on  their  order,  provided,  however,  if  their  said  ninth  ptrt  shall  exeeed 
$10,000  each,  the  amount  over  that  anm  may  be  paid  to  them  in  money,  if  re- 
quested. 

7th.  After  the  decease  of  my  said  wife,  M.,  the  said  snm,  before  mentioned,  of 
not  less  than  $40,000,  or  whatever  amount  may  be  invested  by  my  executor  in 
tjrust  to  produce  the  annual  income  of  |2,000,  for  the  support  of  my  said  wife, 
the  said  sum  so  invested  shall  remain  during  thirty  years  from  her  decease,  the 
income  of  which  shall  be  equally  divided  by  my  executor,  &e.,  on  receipt  thereof, 
among  my  before  named  nine  children,  or  their  heirs. 

8th.  My  executor  is  hereby  authorized  to  sell  all  my  real  estate,  including  the 
dwelling-house  given  my  wife,  after  her  decease,  when  he  m^  think  best  to  do 
80,  giving  the  preference  in  the  sale  thereof,  to  either  of  my  children,  should  they 
incline  to  purchase  the  same. 

The  testator  died  on  or  about  June  2, 1843 ;  leaving  his  widow  and  five  sons, 
R.,  J.,  S.,  H.,  and  N.,  and  three  daughters.  M.,  S.,  H.,  and  two  grandsons,  P.  H., 
and  W.  R.,  the  sons  of  the  testator*s  son  William,  deceased;  and  said  sons  and 
daughters  of  the  testator,  with  said  W.  R  and  F.  H.,  where  his  only  heirs  at 
law.  Said  F.  H.,  afterwards  deceased,  intestate,  and  Apr\l  14,  1850,  the  window, 
also,  deceased ;  B.  F.,  one  of  the  sons,  died  during  the  te8ta.tor*8  life  time ;  S., 
another  son,  died  after  the  testator's  decease,  both  intestate,  and  without  issue. 
After  the  decease  of  the  widow,  the  executor  sold  the  dwelling-house  with  the 
appurtenances  given  to  her,  and  the  plate  and  furniture  of  the  testator. 

It  was  contended  that  the  limitjition  in  the  7th  clause  was  void ;  that,  and  the 
property  given  for  the  annuity  to  the  testator's  wife,  being  no  longer  needed  for 
that  purpose,  ought  to  be  distributed  amon^  the  heirs  at  law  of  the  testator,  as 
undevised  estate ;  or  to  and  among  his  said  legatees,  and  their  representatives, 
under  the  several  bequests  in  his  will.  And  William  R  claimed  a  lull  and  ^uai 
share  of  the  whole  of  said  property,  as  the  sole  representative  of  his  father. 

The  bill  was  taken  ^pro  confesso  as  to  all  but  Wm.  R,  but  no  contfovery  was 
made  as  to  the  facts. 

C.  P.  Curtis,  for  the  plaintiffs ;  R  Choate  and  J.  M.  Bell,  for  the  defendants. 

The  opinion  of  the  Court  was  delivered  by  Shaw,  C.  J.  He  said : — The  will 
was  to  be  read  as  if  the  provision  in  the  seventh  clause,  controlling  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  property  there  mentioned  for  thirty  years,  was  struck  out^  since  that 
was  void,  as  tending  to  create  a  perpetuity.  The  mansion  house,  &c,  being 
given,  with  power  to  sell,  the  proceeds,  when  sold,  were  held  by  the  executor  on 
Sie  same  trusts  as  the  real  estate  would  have  been  under  the  will,  if  the  rever- 
sion passed  by  it;  if  not,  then  it  or  the  proceeds  vested  in  the  heirs  at  law  of  the 
testator,  his  sons  and  daughters,  and  the  two  grandsons,  who  were  entitled,  as 
representing  their  father,  to  one-ninth  of  the  intestate  estate. 

The  principal  question  in  contest  is  with  regard  to  the  disposition  of  the  sum 
investea  for  the  widow's  annuity  after  her  decease. 

After  giving  the  house,  &c.,  the  legacies  to  his  grandsons,  and  this  annuity,  the 
testator  bequeaths  one-ninth  part  of  his  real  and  personal  estate  to  each  of  his 
three  sons,  R,  J.,  and  H.,  one-ninth  to  each  of  his  three  daughters,  then  one- ninth 
to  each  of  his  three  sons,  N.,  S.,  and  B.  F. ;  in  each  case  *^  iSter  providing  for  Uie 
bequest "  to  his  wife  and  grandsons. 

It  appears  the  three  sons  first  named  are  still  living,  also  the  tliree  daughters. 
Of  the  three  sons  whose  property  was  given  in  trust,  B.  F.  died  in  the  lifetime 
of  his  father.  Now  **  after  "  means  often  subject  to,  after  taking  out,  &c.  Then 
the  gift  of  his  estate,  after  the  bequest  to  his  wife  for  her  life,  includes  a  gift  of 
the  reversion  of  the  house,  &c.,  and  of  the  principal  invested  for  the  annuity.  A 
reversion  passes  under  the  name  and  title  of  estate.  Taking  the  4th,  6th,  and 
6th  clauses  together,  we  think  they  constitute  a  gift  of  nine-ninths  of  the  whole 
of  his  real  and  personal  estate  remaining  after  the  previous  bequests  and  devises. 
Giving  it,  subject  to  the  prior  gift,  is  giving  the  whole,  subject  to  that  deduction. 
The  reversion  constitutes  part  of,  ancTpasses  as  his  estate.  One  son  died  intes- 
tate,  and  without  issue,  that  is  B.  F.,  and  his  lemicy  therefore  lapsed  and  fell 
hito  the  estate ;  as  then  only  eight-ninths  was  disposed  of,  one-ninth  must  be 
distributed  as  intestate  estate,  and  in  making  this  distribution,  the  two  grandsons 
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are  entitled  to  one^Mi  thereof,  of  whieh  Wfllimm  will  tAke  0De4Ki1f  in  his  own 
rijTht,  «nd  the  other  half  «s  the  heir  of  F.  H.,  subject  to  legal  charges  thereon. 
Taking  the  whole  will  together,  itseem;*  to  us  the  extcutors'  duty  to  distribute 
the  whole  fund  in  dispute  as  follows :  one-ninth  each  to  R.,  J^  and  FL ;  one^ninth 
to  be  held  in  trust  for  each  of  the  three  daughters ;  one-ninth  for  N. ;  one-ninth 
to  the  personal  repreaentatiFes  of  S.,  who  survired  his  father,  and  is  now  dead ; 
one-ninth  as  iutestate  estate  of  R.  U.,  the  testator,  to  his  heirs  at  law.  Decree 
accordingly. 

COMMERCIAL  CHRONICLE  AND  REVIEW. 


•BvaaAL  EKTiBir  or  raa  comttB  or  commkscial  ArrAist  rot  the  teae— rticas  or  cottoh, 

BBSADrrDrrt,  and  M&NCrrACTITRBDOnODt— RBrLBCTlONa  UrONTHB  OBHBRAL  rROtrBRITr,  WITS 
THE  »AN«KE  l!H:iOBirr  THBEKTU— INCREAtE  or  BANKS,  IN  ITS  BrrBCT  UPON  MONBTaRT  ArFAlRB 
— INCRKABK  in  TMK  NCMtBR  Of  MKRCANTtLK  UOUtBt,  WITH  TUB  CnRRBuPONPlNO  BVIL»— RAriD 
EXTBNnON  or  WBLL  PROJBCTBD  EAltROADB  LBS*  AN  BVIL  THAN  OBNBRaLLT  APrRBHBNOBE— 
BASIS  or  THE  PEBHENT  OOMXBRClAL  BXrANBlON— COEMBRCB  OP  TUB  VNITBD  tTATBa^  WITH  A 
COMPARISON  OP  THB  TOTAL  IMPORT*  AND  RXPORTB  OP  TDB  WOOLB  COPNTRY  FOR  A  tBRIKt  OP 
TKARS — BALANCE  OP  TRaDB— RKVBNUB  AND  BZPBNBBt  OP  THB  UMITBD  BTATBt— PORBION  RBLA- 
TlONt  OP  TEB  COCNTRT  IN  TEKIR  BPrKCT  UPON  CUMMKRCS— RBVIKW  OP  THB  B811MATB0  IN^ 
CEBABS  or  OUR  rORBION  MOBBTBDNB**— BTATB  Or  TEB  MONBT  MaREBT— DBPOBITB  AND  lOIN- 
AOB  AT  TUB  PUILADBLPOIA  AND  NBW  0RLBAN8  MINTt  FOR  NOVBMBBR  — DITTO  AT  ALL  THB  MINTB 
PROM  JAN.  IsT— IMPORTS  OP  PORBION  MBRCflANDltE  AT  NBW  TORE  POE  NOVBMBBR  AND  FROM 
iAN.  Irr—NOTICB  OP  BOMB  ITBMB  OP  PRBB  BOODB— IMPORTS  OP  DRY  ttUODt  WITH  POLL  PAE- 
TlCOLAEt  OP  TUB  DBtCAIPTION  OF  FABRICS— INCRBASB  IN  THB  PBRTBNTAOB  OF  RBVBHL^K,  BHOW- 
U«  A  COMPABATIVB  BXCB9S  IN  THB  RBCBIPTB  OF  ARTICLBS  OP  LVXDRT— CASH  DOTIBB  EBCBIVEO 
AT  NBW  TORE  FOR  NOVBMBBR  AND  FROM  JAN.  Ut— BXPORTt  TO  FORBION  PORT*  FOR  NOVKMBBE 
AND  FROM  JAN.  ItT— tBIPMBNTB  OP  PEODOOB  COMPAEEE  FOE  TWO  VEAEB— EDMOEB  OP  IKPBEUL 
•PBCDLATIONS   IE  EEBaDBTUFFB. 

Thb  year  now  drawing  to  a  close,  and  which  will  be  reckoned  with  the  past 
when  this  reaches  the  eyes  of  our  readers,  has  been  one  of  signal  commercial 
prosperity^  throughout  the  whole  of  the  American  Union.  We  have  formerly 
had  seasons  of  expansion,  when  nominal  fortunes  have  been  reckoned  in  a  mul- 
titude of  hands ;  but  never  before  since  the  first  colony  was  planted  on  our 
shores,  has  the  country  made  such  rapid  strides  in  wealth,  upon  a  substantial 
basis.  We  know  that  this  has  not  been  unattended  with  dangers,  nor  unaccom- 
panied with  great  and  sore  evils.  Genuine  prosperity  in  its  influence  on  the 
human  heart  is  evet  dangerous,  and  the  stimulus  which  has  produced  such  a  sud- 
den growth  of  wealth,  like  a  rich  compost  upon  a  generous  soil,  must  have 
given  rankness  also  to  the  tares  growing  with  the  wheat  Nearly  every  State 
of  the  Union  has  at  last  felt  the  excitement  The  great  staple  of  the  South, 
notwithstanding  the  large  crop  of  the  current  year,  is  still  in  demand  and  at  a 
comparatively  high  rate.  Breadstufls  have  reached  a  price  which  will  liberally 
reward  the  labors  of  the  husbandman.  Manufactured  articles  are  also  realizing 
a  profit  to  the  producer.  In  cottons,  this  has  been  long  enough  continued  to 
enable  the  proprietors  of  the  best  managed  mills  to  declare  handsome  dividends. 
Woolens  have  been  less  favored  owing  to  our  dependence  in  part  upon  foreign 
raw  material,  which  pays  a  high  rate  of  duty,  by  which  the  manufacturers  have 
been  shorn  of  a  portion  of  their  profits.  But  these  goods  are  now  improving, 
and  promising  a  surer  reward  to  the  producer.  Our  merchants  have  never  en- 
joyed such  uninterrupted  prosperity.  Breaches  of  mercantile  faith,  or  failure  to 
meet  commercial  engagements,  have  been  almost  unknown,  and  thus  the  profit- 
and-loss  account  exhibits  a  range  of  entries  all  upon  the  credit  side.  "  What 
next!"  b  the  question  asked,  or  anxiously  considered  on  every  side.  Have  we 
reached  this  bight  of  prosperity  only  to  make  our  fall  the  more  disastrous  ?  Is 
the  course  of  commercial  affairs  always  like  the  segment  of  a  circle  described 
by  a  child's  swibg,  and  can  there  be  no  progress  without  a  corresponding  reac- 
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tion  ?  Has  the  world  grown  no  wiser  with  age  than  thus  to  toil  up  the  Mil, 
with  the  certainty  that  the  ground  will  all  he  lost  again  ?  These  are  thongbts 
which  will  come  to  many  during  the  long  evenings  that  close  in  upon  the  first 
days  of  the  new  year. 

There  are,  it  is  true,  some  signs  of  evil  portent.  We  regard  as  the  moat 
dangerous,  the  rapid  increase  of  new  banks.  The  principal  danger,  from  this 
source,  is  not  in  the  fact  that  the  expenses  of  legitimate  banking  will  be  greatly 
increased,  while  the  profits  will  only  be  divided.  Nor  is  it  so  much  in  the  un- 
healthy expansion  which  will  be  created  by  the  increased  issue  of  paper  money, 
although  this  is  an  evil  of  great  magnitude.  The  great  danger  lies  in  the  fitust, 
that  the  control  of  the  currency  and  the  direction  of  monetary,  aflfaim  will  pass, 
in  a  great  measure,  from  the  hands  of  the  judicious  and  experienced,  into  the 
hands  of  a  new  set  of  men,  too  little  accustomed  to  such  a  charge.  The  new 
banks  are  managed  in  a  great  degree  by  new  hands,  undisciplined  by  former  re- 
verses, and  unaccustomed  to  the  dangers  which  are  sure  to  be  encountered.  like 
inexperienced  mariners,  they  will  carry  too  much  sail  in  fair  weather,  and  give 
way  to  too  sudden  a  panic  when  the  storm  overtakes  them.  A  large  class  of  the 
new  banks,  too,  are  originated  by  borrotoers  instead  of  capitalists,  and  this  will 
add  neither  to  their  caution  or  stability. 

Another  indication  of  evil,  is  the  rapid  formation  of  new  houses  by  young 
and  inexperienced  clerks,  who  ought  to  be  kept  under  the  control  of  wiser  heads 
until  they  are  more  fit  to  be  trusted  to  their  own  strength.  The  requisites  for 
the  successful  nuinagement  of  mercantile  business  are  greatly  underrated  by  a 
majority  of  the  young  men  in  this  country ;  and  the  melancholy  disasters  with 
which  our  commercial  history  in  the  past  is  so  thickly  strewed,  seem  to  have  no 
influence  in  deterrhig  the  young  and  adventurous  from  embarking  in  the  same 
desperate  enterprise.  And  many  even  of  those  who  have  some  reason  in  setting 
up  for  themselves,  show  but  little  judgment  at  the  very  outset  of  their  career. 
They  have  no  patience  for  the  small  beginnings,  the  slow  but  sure  earnings, 
which  have  laid  the  foundation  of  all  legitimate  success  in  mercantile  pursuits. 
They  lay  out  their  scheme  on  a  scale  of  magnificence  truly  dazzling,  and  their 
expenses  are  generally  in  a  ratio  inverse  to  theur  profits.  This  multiplication  of 
mercantile  houses  will  be  one  of  the  most  trying  of  all  the  assaults  upon  our 
prosperity  for  the  coming  year. 

Many  regard  the  unparalleled  increase  of  railroads  as  another  element  of  dan- 
ger ;  and  such  it  will  no  doubt  be  to  a  certain  extent.  But  so  far  as  these  roads 
have  been  well  projected,  though  they  may  prove  a  total  loss  to  the  original  pro- 
prietors, they  will  steadily  and  surely  add  more  than  their  cost  to  the  public 
wealth,  by  developing  new  sources  of  prosperity.  We  do  believe  that  if  the 
present  gi-eat  channels  of  communication  between  the  East  and  the  West  were 
to  be  doubled  by  new  works  to  be  immediately  commenced,  that  there  would  be 
a  link  too  many  by  the  time  they  were  completed. 

We  now  stand  on  a  far  diflTerent  basis  from  any  we  have  ever  before  occupied. 
Very  nearly  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars  in  specie  have  been  added  to 
our  stock  of  the  precious  metals,  within  the  last  three  years.  This  is  a  fact  not 
sufficiently  considered  in  the  general  estimate  of  commercial  causes,  but  It  has 
been  demonstrated  by  our  statistics  and  cannot  be  disputed. 

Since  our  last  issue,  the  President's  message,  and  several  important  public 
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doenments,  comprising  the  annual  statements  of  the  Commerce  of  the  country, 
have  been  submitted  to  Congress,  and  will  be  fbund  noticed  at  length  under  the 
ippropriate  heading  in  the  present  number.  We  recapitulate  here  some  of  the 
principal  items,  with  a  comparison  for  the  previous  two  years : — 

IMPORTS  nrro  tbb  uiiitxd  states — fiscal  txae  endino  juni  SO. 

1819-SO.  1850-1.  1851-8. 

Foreign  merchandise 1178,609,621      $210,771,429      $207,240,101 

Foreign  specie  and  bullion. 4,628,792  6,468,608  6,262,648 

Total  importa $178,188,818      $216,224,982      $212,602,744 

■XPORTB  jmOM  UNITED  STATES  TO  FOEEION  POETS. 

DoBMstic  produce $184,900,283      $178,620,188      $149,861,911 

Specie  and  bullion 7,623,004  29,465,762  42,607,^86 

Foreign  merchandise 9,476,488  10,302,121  17,204,026 

Total  exports. $161,898,720      $218,888,011       $209,673,222 

This  shows,  for  the  year  ending  with  last  June,  a  total  of  imports  amounting 
to  $212,502,744,  against  a  total  of  exports  amounting  to  $209,573,222,  the  two 
items  thus  very  nearly  balancing.  The  specie  exported  was,  a  great  portion  of 
it,  just  as  truly  an  article  of  domestic  produce,  as  the  items  already  classed  under 
that  head,  and  its  retention  here  would  have  had  the  same  effect  upon  the 
relative  value  of  the  precious  metals  in  the  market,  as  the  retention  of  an  equal 
value  of  the  grain  or  flour  which  has  been  exported,  would  have  upon  the  value 
of  those  commodities.  A  much  larger  proportion  of  the  imports  than  usual  has 
consisted  of  free  goods ;  of  the  dutiable,  those  articles  of  luxury  are  in  excess 
which  pay  the  highest  rate  of  duty.  The  following  is  a  comparison  of  the  to- 
tal revenue  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30th,  to  which  we  have  also  append* 
ed  a  comparison  of  the  expenses  for  the  same  time : — 

REVENUE  AND  EXPENSES  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

1850-1.  1851-!. 

Total  rerenae  from  all  sources $62,812,979  87      $49,728,386  89 

Total  expenses. $48,008,878  69      $46,007,896  20 

Baknee  in  United  States  Treasury*  July  1 $10,91 1,646  69      $14,682,186  89 

Many  are  still  turning  their  eyes  toward  the  unsettled  state  of  our  foreign 
relations,  looking  for  some  threatening  evil  from  that  quarter;  but  we  cannot  be- 
lieve that  any  thing,  from  the  policy  of  the  outgoing  and  incoming  administra- 
tion, will  result  in  a  breach  of  commercial  intercourse  in  any  dh-ection. 

There  has  been  much  speculation  in  regard  to  the  amount  of  American  stocks 
and  bonds,  which  have  been  sent  abroad  during  the  current  year,  and  the  total 
of  new  indebtedness  thus  created  has  been  estimated  in  some  quarters  at  more 
than  930,000,000.  That  no  such  amount  of  foreign  capital  has  been  added  to 
our  eash  means  during  the  year,  is  evident  from  the  state  of  the  exchange  mar- 
ket, which  could  not  have  remained  against  the  country,  when  the  exports  and 
imports  were  nearly  equally  divided,  if  the  above  amount  had  been  received  in 
eash  from  abroad.  We  have  watched  the  investments  made  from  time  to  time, 
as  they  were  offered,  and  been  satisfied  that  a  great  deal  of  the  cry  about  the 
amount  taken  on  foreign  account,  was  like  the  story  about  foreign  capital  used 
in  the  election,  manufactured  for  the  sake  of  effect.  Take  the  amount  of  cap- 
ita], which  has  been  thus  credited  to  foreigners  by  popular  rumor  during  the 
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last  few  years,  and  add  it  to  the  total  of  exports,  then  deduct  the  imports  and 
we  shall  find  it  difficult  to  accoucft  for  the  balance. 

As  usual  toward  the  close  of  the  year,  money  has  been  more  in  demand,  but  it 
is  still  freely  supplied  at  rates  inside  of  the  average  of  legal  interest  in  the  aev* 
eral  States. 

We  annex  a  statement  of  the  deposits  and  coinage  at  the  Philadelphia  and 
New  Orleans  mints  for  the  month  of  November : — 


Dxrosrra  for  hovembbk. 

NEW  ORLEANS. 

From  CHlirornla.     Toul. 

Gold $827,968      |38M80 

Silver 1,958  10.018 


Total 1329,921      |846,448 

GOLD  OOINAOE. 


Double  eagles. . 

Ea(?le8 

Half  eagles  . . . 
Quarter  eagles  . 
Gold  dollHrs  . . 


Pieces*. 
10,000 


Vahre. 
1200.000 


62,000        165.000 


PHILADELPHIA. 

Prom  Callf.»rnlft.        ToUL 
17,188,500      $7,260,000 
24.800 

$7,284,800 

Valiw. 
$4,148,620 
197,170 
879.870 
86.3ft0 
178,588 


$7,188,500 

Pieces. 
207,431 
19.717 
75.974 
84^40 
178,588 


Total  gold  coinage  , 


Half  dollars 

Quarter  dollars... 

Dimes 

Half  dime.** 

Three-cent  pieces.. 


72,000      $356,000 

SILVER  OOINAOE. 


516,195      $4,990,648 


Total  silver  coinage. 


Oents. 


COPPER  COINAGE. 


Total  coinage. . 


21,940 
70.400 
80.000 
67,000 
2,002,800 

2,242,140 

242,282 

3,000,567 


$10,970 

17,600 

8,000 

8.850 

60,084 


72,000      $355,000 

We  also  annex  a  statement  of  the    total  deposits  of  gold,  and  coinage  at  all 
of  the  mints  from  Jan.  Ist  to  Nov.  30th,  1852. 

STATEMENT  OF  THE    OOINAOE  09    THE     MINT    OP  THE  UNrTED  STATES  AT    PHII.ADEI9HIA, 
AND  ITS  BRANCUES,  FROM  JAN.   1,  TO   NOV.   80,  1852. 


Mints.  Gold. 

Philadelphia. $45,734,988 

New  Orleans 4,180,000 

Charlotte,  N.  0 856,849 

Dahlonega,.Ga. 423,981 


Silver. 
$693,608 
144,000 


Copper. 
$42,758 


Total. 

$46,471,299 

4,824,000 

856,849 

413,981 


All  the  mints. $50,685,763      $887,608      $42,758      $51,566,129 

OOMPARATIVE    STATEMENTS  OF   DEPOSITS    OF    OOLD   AT  THE  MINT  AND  BRANCH  MINTS   OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES,  FROM  JAN.   1,  TO  NOV.  30,  IN  THE  TEARS   1851-2. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


United  States  gold.... 
Other  gold 


Total. 


United  States  gold.. 
Other  gold 


NEW  ORLEANS. 


Total. 


18il. 

$41,506,411 
669,598 

$42,176,009 

$7,666,909 
140,852 

$7,797,261 


18iL 

$46,648,119 
1,008,683 

$47,661,701 

$8^44,688 
141,664 

$8,686,082 
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CBABLOIT^  V.  a 
UmUd  StaUt  gold. $391,409  $888,906 

DABLOMIOA,  GA. 

United  Stotea  gold. $8 18,981  $897,478 

AT  ALL  TBI  MIKT8. 

United  States  gold $49,778,708  $60,768,846 

Other  giOd 809,960  1,150,163 

Total $69,688,658  $61,919,017 

In  a  former  part  of  this  article  we  have  published  a  statement  of  the  imports 
and  exports  from  the  United  States,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1852. 
Id  previoas  numbers  of  this  magazine  we  have  brought  the  statement  as  far  as 
relates  to  the  port  of  New  Yoric,  down  to  the  close  of  October;  we  now  annex 
eomparative  tables  for  November  ;•— 

roanoM  iMPoais  BXTxaxn  at  nkw  tobk  roa  icovembkb. 

18^0.         \m.        im. 

Entered  for  consumption $6,876,652  $4,899,085  $7,167,851 

Entered  for  wareboueing 798.147  988,056  696.068 

Free  goods 416,191  416,888  891.882 

Specie 1 8,6  80  2 1 8,4  7  8  80,7  66 

ToUl  entered  at  the  port $6,608,570      $6.97 1 .452      $8,7 86,067 

Withdrawn  from  warehouse 906,006        1,877,100         1,047,972 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  imports  for  November,  1853,  are  8^i764,615  greater 
than  for  the  corresponding  month  of  1851,  and  $2,132,497  greater  than  for  the 
same  period  of  1850.  Of  this  increase,  half  a  million  of  dollnrs  has  been  in 
free  goods,  the  imports  of  which  include  $384,000  in  tea,  and  $360,000  in  coffee. 
The  amount  entered  for  warehousing  has  fallen  off,  showing  that  the  receipts 
have  been  in  active  demand.  The  total  withdrawn  from  warehouse  i»  also  less, 
the  stock  having  been  previously  much  reduced.  The  imports  of  dry  goods 
bare  increased  81,013,988,  or  nearly  60  per  cent  over  the  corresponding  period 
6f  last  year.    The  following  is  a  division  of  the  imports,  exclusive  of  specie : — 

IMPOBTS  OF  rOBKIGIf  MREOUAIfDISB  AT  NKW  TOBX  POB   ICOVEMBBB. 

1850.  18M.  18a  ' 

Dry  goods $2,217,722      $1,867,221      $2,881,209 

General  merchandiee 4,87e,*.>68        8,685,768        6,774.092 

Total  merchsndise $6,689,990      $6,762,979      $8,665,801 

If  the  imports  continue  to  increase  at  tliis  rate,  the  falling  off  in  the  early  part  ^ 
of  the  year  1852  will  be  more  than  recovered  before  the  spring  monthn  have 
closed.     Up  to  the  first  of  December  the  total  foreign  imports  at  New  York 
from  January  first  were  $5,086,523,  less  than  the  amount  for  the  corresponding 
eleven  months  of  1851. 

FOBBTGN   IMPOBTS  XKTEBBD  AT  2CBW   TOBK   FOB   XLXVBN  MOKTHS. 

18^0.  18S1.  I89S. 

Entered  for  consumption $92,606,150  $100,615,950  $98,248,742 

Entered  for  warehousing 14,889,5\)6  12,852,967  7.780,884 

Freegoods 8,260,538  9.144.170  ll,276,iy6 

Specie. 16,109,966  2,024,167  2,2y5,410 

ToUl  entered  at  the  port $181,816,249      $124,687,254    $119,550,781 

Withdrawn  from  warehouse 10,281,496  12,781,070        14,51 1,468 

The  sptcie  ia  1860  vp  to  the  close  of  October,  included  a  portion  of  the  re. 
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ceipts  of  California  gold,  which  wUl  aoconnt  for  the  apparent  falling  off  in  thai 
item.  Exclusive  of  specie,  the  imports  for  the  first  eleven  months  of  1852  show 
a  decline  of  $5,357,766  as  compared  with  1851,  and  an  increase  of  2,049,037 
as  compared  with  1850.  These  imports  have  been  divided  between  dry  goods 
and  general  merchandise  as  follows : — 

IMPORTS  OF  FOBEION  MERCHAlfDISI  AT  NEW    TORK  FOE  BLBVSff  MOIITHa. 

1850.  1851.  1851 

Dry  goods $58,878,466      |59,10a,621      $56,023,716 

General  merchandise 56,882,828        68,512,466        61,231,606 

Total  merchandise. j    $115,206,284    $122,618,087    $117,266,821 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  receipts  of  dry  goods,  although  they  have  increased 
60  per  cent  for  the  month  of  November  as  previously  shown,  are  less  for  the 
eleven  months  of  1852  than  for  the  corresponding  period  of  either  of  the  two 
preceding  years,  the  decline  being  $3,076,906  as  compared  with  1851,  and 
$2,349,741  as  compared  with  1850.  We  annex  a  full  comparison  both  for  the 
month  and  for  eleven  months,  giving  the  amount  of  each  description  of  £ibric : 
ncpoBTs  or  forbiqn  dry  goods  at  the  port  of  new  tors  fob  thb  xoirrH  or  notexbkr. 

ENTERED  FOB  CONSUMPTION. 

1850.  1851.  185!. 

Manufactures  of  wool $879,899  $285,808  $683,461 

Manufactures  of  cotton 267,51 6  264,489  870,677 

ManufiMZtures  of  silk. 678,488  847,862  969,417 

Manufactures  of  flax 828,704  821,715  549,882 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods 240,445  188,686  208,849 

Total $1,884,502       $1,868,009       $2,687,276 

WITHDBAWN  FROM  WAREHOUSE, 

Manufactures  of  wool $64,997  $52,948  $48,886 

Manufactures  of  cotton 49,675  84,91 1  .           18,960 

Manufactures  of  silk 57,088  184,660  64,497 

Manufactures  of  flax 82,896  26,160  20,179 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods 18,176  6^,088  24,891 

Total $212,882  $858,662  $166,868 

Add  entered  for  consumptioa 1,884,602         1,868,009         2,687,276 

Total  thrown  upon  the  market. . .        $2,096,884       $1,711,671       $2,804,189 

ENTERED  FOB  WABEHOU81NO. 

Manufactures  of  wool $79,641  $87,820  $58,778 

Manufactures  of  cotton 101,690  81,037  68,066 

Manufactures  of  silk 67,224  172,607  76,608 

Manufactures  of  flax 49,068  101,206  9,878 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods 46,697  66,542  41,128 

Total ^  . ; $888,220  $609,212  $248,988 

Add  entered  for  consumptioa 1,884,502         1,868,009         2,637,276 

Total  entered  at  the  port $2,217,722       $1,867,221       $2,881,209 

DfPOBTS  OF  FOBEION   DBT   GOODS  AT  THE  PORT  OF  NEW  YORK  FOB  BLEVBN  MONTHS 

FROM  JANUARY   IST. 

BNTERED  FOR  CONSUMPTION. 

Manufactures  of  wool $14,488,062  $12,668,004  $18,790,189 

Manufactures  of  cotton. 9,601,966  8,941,972  8,664,810 

Manufactures  of  silk 18,646,469  20,863,778  19,806,978 

Manufactures  of  flax. 7,046,810  5,766,705  5,654,618 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods. 2,665,614  8,421,689  3,848,048 

Total $52,282,911      $61,662,098      $51,264,598 
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WIIHD&AWir  FEOX  WABEHOUBI. 

1850.  18SI.  im. 

Mannfiictiires  of  wool 11,744,877  $1,819,886  |1,661,076 

MannfiEM^tures  of  cotton 1,171,289  1,820,439  1,838,761 

Hami&ctures  of  rilk 1,085,084  1,664,921  1,844,280 

Manu&ciarefl  of  flix. 427,014  686,804  766,805 

MiscellaneouB  dry  goods 146,290  486,268  868,499 

Total $4,673,664        $6,717,817        $6,867,870 

Add  entered  for  eottsumption 62,232,911        61,662,098        61,264,698 

Total  thrown  on  the  market 866,806,465      $67,869,910      $67,122,468 

XNTXBSD  FOR  WARVHOUSINa. 

Kaanfactures  of  wool $2,079,980  $2,165,437  $1,248,850 

Manufactures  of  cotton 1,850,928  1,518,872  860,665 

ManufiMsturcs  of  silk 1,829,806  2,461 ,450  1,909,168 

Mannlactares  of  flax. 712,912  819,971  887,741 

HiscellaneoDS  dry  goods 166,919  498,298  407,698 

Total $6,140,646        $7,448,528        $4,769,122 

Add  entered  for  consomption 52,282,911        51,652,098        51,264,698 

Total  entered  at  the  port $58,878,456      $59,100,621      $56,028,716 

Up  to  the  last  week  in  December,  at  which  date  the  heavy  imports  for  the  pre- 
ceding year  commenced,  the  imports  for  December  1852  will  continue  to  in- 
crease, after  that  there  will  be  less  difference  in  the  comparison,  althotig^  we 
look  for  Tery  large  imports  throughout  the  whole  of  the  year  1853.  The  rev- 
enue baa  not  fallen  off  in  proportion  to  the  imports.  The  total  of  cash  duties 
for  the  eleven  months  ending  Deeember  Ist,  shows  an  average  on  the  dutiable 
imports  of  28i'  per  cent,  while  for  the  same  time  of  the  preceding  year  the  average 
was  only  26  per  cent,  showing  a  large  increase  in  the  receipts  of  those  articles 
of  laxury  which  pay  a  high  rate  of  duty.  We  annex  a  comparison  for  three 
years: — 

CASH  DUniS  BXCSIVED  AT  THE  PORT  OF  MEW  TORE. 

1850.  18§1.  18Si. 

Rrst  quarter $6,996,656  48  $9,295,257  80  $7,617,887  72 

Second  quarter 6,088,268  67  7,357,408  80  6.682,425  16 

Third  quarter 10,190,824  87  ,  9,402,997  80  10,281,190  08 

InOctober 2,112,906  29  1,968,616  17  2,392,109  67 

In  November 1,642,126  27  1,488,740  09  2,051,476  85 

Total,  11  months $26,975,265  98     $29,502,919  16      $28,975,088  88 

Our  readers  will  remember  our  prediction  in  the  last  number  of  this  magazine, 
that  the  exports  of  November  would  show  an  increase  quite  as  marked  as  the 
imports ;  this  has  been  fully  verified,  the  total,  exclusive  of  specie,  being  about 
40  per  cent  greater  than  in  November  1851. 

XZFORTB  FROM  NEW  YORK  TO  FOREIGN  PORTS  FOR  THE  XOETH  OF  HOVEMBER. 

1850.  1851.  1858. 

Domestic  produce $8,677,667  $2,451,511  $8,529,447 

Foreign  merchandise,  f free) 87,7 28  62,368  27,684 

Foreign  merchandise,  (dutiable) 676,696  897,597  541,296 

Specie. ...  905,894  6,088,996  809,818 

Total $5,297,470      $7,945,472      $4,908,190 

Total,  exclusive  of  spede 4,892,076        2,91 1,476        4,098,877 
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There  has  been  quite  a  falling  off  in  the  ehipinent^  of  specie,  both  for  the 
month  and  throughout  the  year.  We  annex  a  similar  compariHon  for  eleven 
months : — 

BXrOBTS  FROM  MTW  TORK  TO  rORXIGX  PORTS  tt>R  ftLKYRir  MOZfTBS. 

ISSO. 

Domestic  produce $40,612,499 

F«>reign  mercbaDdise,  (free) 688,087 

Foreign  merchandise,  (dutiable) 4,937,938 

Specie 8.774,188 

Total $64,767,667 

Total,  exclusive  of  specie 46,983,469 

The  total  for  eleven  months  shows  that  the  exports,  exclusive  of  specie,  have 
increased  $1,881,491  over  the  corresponding  months  of  1851,  and  is  93,077,120 
less  than  the  amount  for  the  similar  period  of  1850. 

We  also  annex  a  comparative  statement  of  the  shipments  of  some  of  the 
leading  articles  of  produce  from  New  York  to  foreign  porta  from  January  Ist 
to  December  20th : 


18^1. 

$86,652,889 

699.896 

8,672,624 

88,074,974 

18JL 

$87,768,988 

827,146 

4,810.270 

28,916,950 

$79,099,882 
41,024,868 

$66,822,299 
42,9(6,849 

18SI. 

24,887 
1,637 
lbs.     278,416 


.bbls. 


1858. 

16,632 

1,088 

408,901 


1851.        185!.  • 

Naval  stores. . .  .bbls.    869.966    61 1,926 

Oils,  whale galls.  1,106,278      68,186 

sperm 543,897     '291.829 

lard 209.094       26,899 

liuseed 7,260      11,962 

Proviition*-^ 

Pork bbls.      46,146      88.747 

Beef 87,622      47,081 

Cut  meats lbs.  8.140.202  1,497.699 

Butter 2,110,487     631,180 

Cheese 7,476  847  1,063.989 

Lard 6,607.891  4,440,621 

Rice trcs.      27,392      26,206 

Tallow cwt.  2,21 1,993     408.<.96 

Tobacco,  crude... pkj?s.  18,642  24.246 
Do.,  mauufacturedJbs.  8,721.049  4,616,207 
Wbalebooe 1,800,130  1,029,148 


Ashes — pots. . . 
pearls  . 

Beeswax. 

BreadMuffs — 

Wheat  flour  .  .bbls.  1,246,261 1,311,495 

Rye  flour 7.890        8,289 

Corn  meal 87,880      44,819 

Wheat bush.  1,489,088  8,012,718 

Rye 18,162.    236,460 

Oats 6,282       10,212 

Barley 867 

Curu 1.698,808     '768,928 

Candles,  mold . . boxes      86,665      67,490 
Bperm......         4,097         8.805 

Coal tons      11,198      87,186 

Cotton bales     281,667     881,574 

Hay 6,600         7,826 

Hops. 404  744 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  exports  of  wheat  have  been  more  than  doubled,  while 
the  shipments  of  flour,  which  showed  a  falling  off  early  in  the  year,  now  present 
an  increase.  The  only  cereal  the  exports  of  which  have  declined,  is  corn,  for 
which  the  foreign  demand  has  been  less  active.  The  shipments  of  beef  have 
increased,  but  iu  all  other  provisions  the  amount  for  the  current  year  exhibits  a 
decline. 

JScune  excitement  has  been  created  here  by  the  statement,  copied  from  British 
journuK  to  the  effect  that  the  head  of  the  French  government,  by  a  master 
stroke  of  policy,  equal  to  the  cou]}d^elal  by  which  he  paved  the  way  to  hidcrown, 
had  been  Hpeculuting  in  bread»tuffc«,  not  with  a  view  to  an  ndvanee  in  price,  but 
in  order  to  prevent  an  apprehended  rise  to  the  gre^it  discontent  of  the  maMsesof 
his  people.  It  was  asserted  that  purchases  of  grain  had  been  effected  at  the 
same  time  in  Su  Petersburg,  Rotterdam,  Am:itterdam,  and  Hamburg,  and  of 
flour  at  New  York,  which  were  shipped  to  British  markets,  and  sold  below  their 
cost,  in  order  to  prevent  a  demiiud  trom  France.  This  inference  probably  grew 
out  of  the  fact  that  the  British  markets  were  at  the  same  moment  below  those 
in  whiih  the  brendstuffs  were  purchased,  while  the  buMuess  was  bri.<kly  carried 
on  as  if  it  paid  a  profit  The  explanation  is  simple ;  mont  of  the  shipments  un- 
doubtedly did  pay  a  profit.  Prices  have  been  steadily  advancing ;  the  produce 
sold  to  day  iu  Liverpool  at  a  price  below  the  present  cost  here,  was  shipped  per* 
haps  six  weeks  ago  at  a  much  lower  rate,  and  thus  exports  on  a  rising  market^ 
continue  to  pay,  although  the  relative  prices  at  the  same  moment  throughout 
any  part  of  the  seattoa  may  be  highest  at  the  port  of  clearaooe* 
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COMMERCE  OF  THE  DANUBE  IH  1851. 

Tn  the  MerehanU  Jfagazine  and  Commereial  Review  for  September,  1852,  (yoL 
zxyiL,  pages  289-310,)  we  published  ao  elaborate  account  of  the  Oommerce  of  the 
Danube,  with  full  statistics  of  the  exports,  imports,  narigation,  Ac^  for  each  jear  from 
1837  to  1860,  carefully  prepared  for  our  Journal  bj  John  P.  BaowN,  Esq.,  Dragoman  to 
the  Legation  of  the  United  States  at  Constantinople.  We  are  now  indebted  to  the  same 
authoritative  source  for  a  similar  statement  for  the  year  1851.  We  should  be  glad  if 
all  our  Ooosuls  and  Oommercial  Agents  abroad  would  follow  the  examp\jB  of  Mr. 
Brown,  bj  fomishing  us  from  time  to  time  with  the  *'  facts  and  figures  "  which  per- 
tain to  the  trade.  Commerce,  and  navigation  (and  whatever  else  may  interest  the  mer- 
chant and  statesman)  of  their  several  localities.  Many  of  them,  if  not  all,  make  such 
returns  to  the  Department  of  State  at  Washington,  where  they  are  placed  on  file,  and 
entirely  lost  to  the  commercial  world.  Mr.  Brown,  we  believe,  not  only  makes  these 
returns  to  our  government,  but  at  the  same  time  furnishes  duplicates  for  our  use : 

von  OF  IMPORTATION  INTO  IBRAILA  UP  THE   DANUBE  IN    1851,  IN   ENGLISH  WEIGHTS  AND 
MEA8UEE8,  AND  VALUE  OF  THE  SAME  IN  STERUNO. 

Merchandise.  Quantity.  Valae.            Total  valae. 

Manufoctures  and  cotton-twist. ..  .packages  4,206  £55     0  0          £281,880 

Manufactures,  Turkish 89  30    0  0  2,670 

Cotton-yam,  Turkish sacks  628  15    0  0  9.845 

Sugar,  refined  and  crushed. casks,  <ftc  2,484  18    0  0  48,818 

Sugar,  candied. cases  86  8    0  0  108 

Tea packages  121  10    0  0  1,210 

Coffee bkgsAcasks  1,898  4    0  0  5,672 

Pepper bags  987  0  80  0  1,480 

Cloves  and  other  spices cases  228  7    0  0  1,561 

Rum barrels  837  7    0  0  5,869 

l^inbars cwt  208  6     0  0  1,040 

Tinplates cases  2,486  2    0  0  4,870 

Iron,  in  bars,  rods,  and  sheets tons  2,991  7    0  0  20,937 

Kails barrels  459  0  SO  0  688 

Zinc 20  20    0  0  400 

Iron  safes  and  machmes. pieces  88  10    0  0  880 

Tar  and  pitch barrels  998  0  10  0  499 

Rosin 10  0  80  0  15 

Alum 410  2     0  0  820 

Coals tons  186  0  25  0  281 

Saltpeter barrels  10  4    0  0  40 

Sulphur 10  0  80  0  15 

Viuiol  and  copperas 289  0  50  0  698 

Logwood pieces  976  0    2  0  93 

Soap   cwt.  784      .       0  86  0  '    1,284 

Oil 8,807  2    0  0  17,614 

Oil cases  26  0  10  0  ig 

Olives skins  A  barrels  1,767  0  16  0  1,826 

Wine barrels  271  4    0  0  1,084 

Porter 10  2    0  0  20 

Champagne  and  other  wines,  .bbls.  d^  cases  56  5    0  0  280 

Raisins barrels  1,744  2    0  0  8,488 

Raisins cases  1,800  0    8  0  720 

Figs barrels  910  10  0  910 

VOL.  xxviii. — NO,  I.  6 
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Merchandise.  Quantity.  Value.          Total  vbIm. 

Figs cases  400  £0    8  0  £160 

LemoDs  and  oranges. barrels  <&  cases  1,879  10  0  1,879 

Almonds barrels  207  2    0  0  414 

Dates 28  4    0  0  92 

Filberts. 689  0  16  0  479 

Locusts,  or  carubs. cwt.  4,018  0    6  0  1,006 

Halva. cases  897  0  10  0  198 

Chickpeas barrels  64  8    0  0  162 

Rice bags  1,206  10  0  1,205 

Tobacco cwt  2,401  6     0  0  12,006 

Caviar,  black casks  .26  60     0  0  1,500 

Caviar,  red barrels  246  10  0  246 

Tnnnyfish 260  4    0  0  1,000 

Scombri,  (salt  fish) 4  0  26  0  6 

Sardines 808  0  80  0  464 

Polipes 22  10    0  0  220 

Aniseed 109  6    0  0  646 

Incense 47  6    0  0  235 

Chairs. dozen  640  8    0  0  1,920 

Earthenware crates  488  6    0  0  2,440 

Paste cases  264  0  18  0  238 

Paper 10  6     0  0  60 

Window-glass boxes  2,868  0  16  0  2,161 

Paint barrels  496  0  16  0  871 

Mastic 21  2    0  0  42 

Bottles,  empty. bottles  2,860  2    0  0  2,860 

Dressed  leather bundles  898  10    0  0  8,980 

Medicine cases  1  10    0  0  10 

Marble  slabs pieces  100  2    0  0  200 

Malta  stones  and  sambils 8,024  0    0  6  76 

Furniture cases  9  6    0  0  46 

Emptyjars pieces  131  0    6  0,  88 

Brooms 8,840  0    0  4  66 

Total ; £396,092 


KOTS  OF  VESSELS  DETASTING  LOADED  FROM  IBRAILA,  AND  CAEQ0E8  OF  THE  SAITE  IN  1861. 


Nation. 

Greek* 

Turkish 

Wallachianf  . . 
Moldavian^  . . . 

Russian 

Austrian 

8ardinian§ . . . . 

Italian 

Ionian 

EnglishI 

French 

Belgian 

German 

Swedish,  Ac  T. 


No.  of 

vessels. 

895 

262 

60 

2 

29 

69 

47 

2 

80 

126 

10 

1 

27 

9 


Wheat, 

qrs. 

110,000 

65,780 

11,208 

1.224 

6,035 

16,581 

81,646 

9,966 

84,386 

1,278 

6,197 
821 


Ind.  com, 
qrs. 

801,637 
48,646 
28,496 


21.826 
49,232 
15,897 

2,690 

14,978 

119,647 

8,046 

1,510 
82,818 

6,294 


Barley,  Bapcseed,  Tallow, 


qrs. 

8.048 

92,067 

6,926 

8,876 
1,181 


qrs. 
927 


762 


686 


cwt. 
17,616 
2,985 
6,478 
898 
1,469 


Staves, 

pieces. 

428,799 


78,240 
48,000 


1,112 


Total 1,049     283,106     646,617     106,597      2,264    80,088    650,089 

*  62  cwt.  pastroma ;  56  cwt.  tobacco ;  403  cwt.  batter ;  241  cwt.  potash ;  43  qrs.  kidney  beans 
and  825  cwu  cheese. 

1187  cwt  cheese ;  26  cwt.  tobacco ;  525  cwt.  potash,  and  18  qrs.  kidney  beans. 
S5  cwt.  butter ;  152  cwt.  cheese. 
It>9,e96  lbs.  wooL 
37  qrs.  linseed,  and  705  tons  bone-ash* 
1^  pieces  hides. 
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"BCm  or  ZZP0RT8  FEOX  IBRAILA   BT  SEA   VX   1851,  IN   ENGLISH   WEIGHTS   AND  KEASUBES, 
AND  YALDK  OF  THE  SAME  IN  STERLING  FREE  ON  BOAED. 

Merchandise.                                         Quantitjr.               Value.  Total  talae. 

Wheal quarters     288,106           £0  18    0  £264,7«6 

Indiancom. 646,617              0  12    6  404,186 

Barley 106,697              0  10    0  62,799 

Kidney  beans 61              0  80    0  92 

linaeed. 87              0  32    0  69 

Kapeseed 2,264              0  26    0  2,948 

Wool Iba.      129,896              0    0    8  4,380 

Tallow  and  Chervice cwt       80,088              0  80    0  46,057 

Butter,  or  maotecca 428              0  40    0  856 

Cheese,  or  caskaval 1,164              0  18     0  768 

Pastroma,  or  jerk  bee£ 62              0  10    0  81 

Tobacco 82              0  40    0  164 

Potash 766              0  16     0  618 

Oz-hides....   pieces            182              0  10    0  66 

Staves. 660,039              0    0    4  9,167 

Bone-ash tons            705              0  66    0  2,291 

Total £778,167 

NOTE  OF  XXFO&TS  FROM  QALATZ  BT  SEA  IN  1861,  IN  ENGLISH  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES^  AND 
YALUB  OF  THE  SAME  IN  STERLINO  FREE  ON  BOARD. 

Merchandise.                                        Qaantity.                Valne.  Total  value. 

Wheat quarters     184,474            £0  21     0  £141,198 

Indian  corn 850,682              0  16    0  280,545 

Rye. 71,024              0  14    0  49,716 

Barley : 1,864              0  10    0  682 

Linseed 508              0  27     0  679 

Wool lbs,       12,240              0    0  10  610 

Tallow  and  chervice. cwt.         4,849              0  84    0  7,898 

Oxhides pieces         1,547              0  10    0  778 

Wine gallons       86,400              0    0    8  2,880 

Wahiots. cwt.           420              0    6    0  '        105 

Prunes 1,490              0    5    0  872 

Salt 760              0     2     6  95 

Planks  and  deals pieces     429,515              0    0    4  7,158 

Masts  and  spars rafts               5          700    0    0  8,500 

Bones,  calcined tons            160             0  66    0  520 

Mill-stones pairs               6              7    0    0  42 

Sundries ...              0    0    0  200 

Total I  £496,868 

DESTINATION  OF  VESSELS  DEPARTING  LOADED  FROM  IBRAILA,  AND  OARGOES  OF  THE  SAME, 

IN  1851. 


Destlnallon. 

OoDstantinople* 

Trieste  and  V  enicef 

Ionian  Islands 

Leghorn,  Genoa,  and  Marseilles]: 

Eogland§ 820 


No.  of 

Wheat, 

veaeels. 

qre. 

490 

108,144 

188 

84,108 

16 

18,273 

86 

.    26,998 

820 

100,698 

rndian  com, 

Barley. 

qra. 

qrs. 

181,830 

104,669 

172,106 

1,028 

1,897 

4,903 

286,882 

Total 1,049        283,106        646,617        105,597 

*  30,038 cwt. tallow ;  63  cwt  pastroma;  83  cwt  tobacco;  488  cwt  batter;  766  cwt  potash; 
61  qrs.  kidney  beans ;  1,164  cwt  cheese,  and  133  hides. 
t  t668  qrs.  rapeseed. 
i  550,039  Slaves ;  139,896  lbs.  wool. 
}  37  qra.  Unseed ;  506  qrs.  rapeseed,  and  705  tons  bone-ash. 
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RUMBKB  OF  ALL  YttSKLS  DKPAATIN6  FROM  OALATZ  AND  IBEAILA,  WITB  BSOISTm  TOHNA«B 
AND  MUMBSB  OF  CEEW  IN  1851. 

GalaU.                               Ibraila.  Total. 

Nation.           Vessels.    Crew.    Tonnage.  Vessels.  Crew.   Tonnage.  Vessels.   Crew.  Tonnage. 

Greek. 189      1,704     28,828     896      8,684     88,615  584  5,888  112,488 

Tarkish 96      1,818     11,090     256      2,846     89,144  852  4,159  50,284 

SamiaD 6          71         688        5          52         568  11  128  1,206 

Jerusalem 1            7           90        1            8         127  2  16  217 

Wallachian.. . .       14        142       1,881       60        487      7,886  64  579  9,217 

Moldaviaa....         6          75         925        2           17          294  8  92  1,219 

Russian 81         848      4,760       29         296       5,758  60  648  10,518 

Austrian 42        470       9,792       69         567     12,646  101  1,027  22,338 

SardioiaD 40        488       6,717       47         485       8,816  87  968  15,038 

Neapolitan  ...         8          82         584         1           10         172  4  42  706 

Tuscan 8          29         576         1           18         292  4  42  868 

Roman 2           28         503         2  28  508 

Ionian 11         108       1,638       80         268      4,848  41  866  6.476 

English 178      1,898     81,965     126         906     28.660  804  2,804  55.625 

French 8           82         488       10           86       1,587  18  118  2,076 

Belgian 1            8         224  1  8  224 

Prussian 6          56       1,131       19         177       2,978  26  282  4,104 

Bremen 7          67       1,178         7  67  1,178 

Oldenburg 6           87         498    '     2           12         821  8  49  819 

Hanoverian....         4          81         272         1            6         150  6  87  422 

Lubec 1           10         180         1  10  180 

Mechlenburg...         8          26         660        6          48       1,086  8  68  1,746 

Swedish 9           69       1,139         6           88         821  15  107  1,960 

Danish 2           14         216         2  14  216 

Dutch 1             8         140         1             6          161  2  14  801 

Norwegian 4          84         628        2          18         214  6  47  842 

Buenos  Ayree.         1            9         190         1  9  190 

Total 619    -6,539  101,592  1,049      9,962  199,253  1,668    16,551  800,845 

NOTE  OF  YESSEL8  DSPABTINO  LOADED  FROM  GALATZ,  AND  OAEGOES  OF  THE  SAME  IN  1  851. 

NaUon. 


Greek* 

Turkiahf 

WallachianJ 

Moldavian 

Russiitn§.« 

Austrian 

Sardinian 

Italian 

lonianl 

Englisht 

French 

German 

Dutch  and  Swedish**. 
Buenos  Ayres 


Total. 


No.  of 

Wheat, 

Indian  corn, 

Rye, 

Tallow, 

vessels. 

qrs. 

qrs. 

qre. 

cwu 

189 

52,963 

56,492 

27.189 

1,682 

103 

15,454 

11,198 

2,184 

.... 

14 

8,867 

1.244 

2,228 

742 

6 

3,514 

2.468 

• . .  • 

•  •  •  • 

81 

7,061 

11.628 

4.301 

42 

2.088 

86,057 

7,726 

•    •  • 

40 

19,162 

22,304 

905 

8 

850 

5.986 

1,416 

11 

1,856 

6,612 

2,094 

178 

'     25,878 

176,787 

1,728 

8 

8  408 

• .  • . 

27 

10.092 

17.842 

16 

2,385 

7,511 

2,542 

1,925 

1 

870 

.... 

619 

184,474 

350,682 

71,682 

4,849 

•  45  casks  wlfle ;  203  bbls.  prnues ;  59  bags  walnuts. 

t  1.364  qrs.  barley;  2(R2ca<ik8  wlue;  442  bbls.  prunes;  178  bags  walnuts;  380,000  planks  and 
dealH:  5  miis,  Hud  iti5  cwt.  salu 

±  11. 6(H)  plunks  and  dt^als. 

I  167  ca»KH  wine;  348  bbls.  prunes;  183  ba^  walnuts ;  37,915  planks  and  deals;  575  cwi.salt, 
an<l  0  pairs  mill'Stones. 

I  IHcuskswine. 

5  itfuiuiiscslcined bones;  503 qrs. linseed :  103  bales  wooL 

••  1,547  ox-bide^ 
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XOTB  or  DIPOmTATIOm  INTO  OALATS  OP  THB  DANUBE  IN  1861,  IN  XNQUBH  WHQBTS   AND 
MEASURES,  AND  VALUE  OF  THE  SAME, IN  STEELING. 

MerehADdise.  QacntUy.  Valae.             Total  value. 

Maoafactures  and  twist packages  4,488  £240,690 

CJotton-yarn,  Turkish 46  £16    0  0  676 

Sugar,  refined  <&  crashed.. casks  and  barrels  8,190  18    0  0  67,420 

Coffee. cwt.  8,806  0  46  0  8,564 

Tea packages  62  16     0  0  780 

Pepper bags  882  0  80  0  1,248 

Gloves  and  other  spices. packages  1 33  7     0  0  981 

Ram hhds.  A  barrels  1,949  4    0  0  7,796 

Tin,  in  bars cwt  66  6     0  0  276 

TinpUtes boxes  6,228  2     0  0  12,446 

Zinc barrels  16  6     0  0  76 

Iron,  in  bars,  rods,  and  sheets tons  2,794  8     0  0  22,862 

Steel cases  60  8     0  0  180 

NaUs barrels  910  0  80  0  1,866 

Lead ...pigs  484  0  16  0  887 

Lead-shot cwt  189  0  60  0  472 

Tar  and  pitch barrels  1,218  0    6  0  804 

Alum 10  2    0  0  20 

Brimstone cases  18  2    0  0  86 

Coals tons  14,640  0  26  0  16,721 

Saltpeter. barrels  288  4    0  0  1,082 

Salamoniac. > cases  11  4    0  0  44 

Qonpowder. barrels  70  6    0  0  420 

Vitriol  and  copperas 171  0  60  0  427 

Salpharic  add ^  .bottles  40  0  60  0  100 

Logwood cwt  210  0     8  0  84 

Cotton-wool,  Levant bales  1,404  6    0  0  7,020 

Soap cwt  1,865  0  86  0  8,246 

OiloUve 9,177  2    0  0  18,364 

OUvcs 4,683  0  12  0  2,720 

Wine barrels  217.  8    0  0  651 

Champagne  and  other  wines cases  887  6     0  0  1,985 

Pbrte*. barrels  826  8    0  0  978 

Raisins  and  figs. cwt  18,487  1     0  0  18,487 

Lemons  and  oranges boxes  6,884  0  12  0  8,580 

Almonds barrels  178  6     0  0  890 

m\miB cwt  4,768  0  16  0  8,572 

Dates. barrels  46  4    0  0  180 

Chickpeas 70  8    0  0  210 

Locnsts,  or  carnbs. cwt  6,018  0    6  0  1,508 

Halva./ barrels  and  drums  889  0  10  0  444 

Rice cwt  4,108  10  0  4,103 

Tobacco 1,896  6     0  0  6,980 

Caviar,  black. casks  22  60    0  0  1,820 

Caviar,  red barrels  293  8    0  0  2,844 

Sardines  and  tunny  fish 793  4    0  0  8,172 

Potipey. casks  610  0    4  0  122 

Anifteed barrels  26  6    0  0  125 

Incense cases  202  6    0  0  1,010 

Mastic. 10  2    0  0  20 

Funiiture 25  10    0  0  250 

Chairs dozen  479  4    0  0  1,916 

Paint cases  602  0  10  0  2^1 

linseed  oil demijohns  8  0  80  0  12 

Earthenware crates  476  5    0  0  2,380 

Olassware. packages  871  0  16  0  278 

Paper 109  6    0  0  646 

Books 1  10    0  0  10 

Pressed  leather. bales  247  10    0  0  2,470 

Cigara. boxes  8  8    0  0  9 
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Quantity. 

Vfthse. 

Total  valm. 

25 

£20    0    0 

£500 

1,436 

0  SO    0 

2,144 

886 

20    0    0 

17,700 

1,657 

8     0    0 

12,456 

772 

0  10    0 

386 

2,746 

0    7     0 

961 

23 

5     0    0 

115 

.... 

700 
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IferohaadiBe. 

Sail-cloth bales 

Drugs  aDd  dye-stuffe packages 

Wool bales 

Tallow.. barrels 

Macaroni cases 

Oxhides. ,   .pieces 

Calf-skiDs bales 

Sundries •. , 

Total £600,803 

DESTINATION  OF  YE88ELS  DEPABTINO  LOADED  FROM  GALATZ,  AND  CARGOES  OF  SAME  IN  1851. 

No.  of 

Destination.  Tesscis. 

OoDstantinople* T 176 

Trieste  and  Venice 87 

Ionian  Islapds  . ; 5 

Iieghom,  Genoa,  and  Marseilles . .  35 

Englandf. 296 

North  of  Europe 14 

Odessa]: 6 

Total 619 
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Wheat, 

Indian  com, 

Rye, 

TaUov, 

qre. 

qre. 

qre. 

CWU 

44,984 

20,407 

6,205 

2,424 

28,281 

26,077 

87,682 

• .  •  • 

.14 

4,332 

.... 

.... 

80,427 

8,316 

840 

.  •  •  • 

86,368 

295,200 

15,664 

1,925 



1,850 

10,633 

.... 

134,074 

350,682 

71,024 

4,349 

TREATY  OF  COMMERCE,  NAVIGATION,  ETC.,  BETWEEN  U.  STATES  AND  PERU. 

BT  THI^  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 

Whereas,  a  Treaty  of  Friendship,  Commerce,  and  Navigation  between  the  IlDited 
States  of  America  and  the  Republic  of  Peru  was  concluded  and  signed  at  Lima,  oo 
the  twenty-sixth  day  of  July,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty-one,  which  treaty, 
being  in  the  English  and  Spanish  langunges,  is  word  for  word  as  follows : — 

The  United  States  of  America  and  the  Republic  of  Peru  being  equally  animated 
with  the  desire  to  render  firm  and  permanent  the  peace  and  friendship  which  have  al- 
ways 80  happily  subsisted  between  them,  and  to  place  tlieir  commercial  relations  upon 
the  most  liberal  basis,  have  resolved  to  fix  clear  and  precise  rules  which  shall  in  future 
be  religiously  observed  between  the  two  nations,  by  means  of  a  Treaty  of  Frieodabip, 
Commerce,  and  Navigation. 

To  attain  this  desiraj^le  object  the  Preeident  of  the  United  States  of  America  has 
conferred  full  powers  on  John  Randolph  Clay,  the  accredited  Charge  d'Aflfaires  of  the 
said  States  to  the  government  of  Peru,  and  the  President  of  the  Republic  of  Peru 
has  conferred  like  full  powers  on  Brigadier-general  Don  Juan  Crisostoma  Torrico,  Min- 
ister of  War  and  the  Marine  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  ad  interim,  Ac,  who,  after 
exchanging  their  respective  full  powers,  found  to  be  in  good  and  due  form,  have  agreed 
upon  and  concluded  the  following  articles : — 

Article  1.  There  shall  be  perfect  and  perpetual  peace  and  friendship  between  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Republic  of  Peru,  and  between  their  respective 
teiritories,  people,  and  citizens,  without  distinction  of  persons  or  places. 

Art.  2.  The  United  States  of  AmericA  and  the  Republic  of  Peru  mutually  agree 
that  there  shall  be  reciprocal  liberty  of  Commerce  and  navigation  between  their  re- 
spective territories  and  citizens;  the  citizens  of  either  republic  may  frequent  with 


*  1,364  qre.  barley ;  429,515  planks  and  deals ;  760  cwt.salt;  18  casks  wine;  5  rafts,  and  6  pairs 
mUl-stones. 
t  503  qrs.  linseed  ;  160  tons  calcined  bones ;  103  bales  wool ;  1,547  ox-hldM. 
X  414  casks  wine ;  993  barrels  prones,  and  430  bags  walnuts. 
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tlieir  vessels  all  tho  coasts,  ports,  and  places  of  the  other,  whatever  foreign  Commerce 
is  permitted,  and  reside  in  all  parts  or  the  territory  of  either,  and  occupy  dwellings 
and  warehouses,  and  everything  belonging  thereto  shall  be  respected,  and  shall  not 
be  subjected  to  any  arbitrary  visits  or  search.  The  said  citizens  shall  have  full  liber- 
ty to  trade  in  aU  parts  of  the  territories  of  either,  according  to  the  rules  established 
by  the  respective  regulations  of  Ck)mmerce,  in  all  kinds  of  goods,  merchandise,  manu- 
factures, and  produce  not  prohibited  to  all,  and  to  open  retail  stores  and  shops,  under 
the  same  municipal  and  police  regulations  as  native  citizens ;  and  they  shall  not  in 
this  respect  be  liable  to  any  other  or  higher  taxes  or  imposts  than  those  which  are  or 
may  be  paid  by  native  citizens.  No  examination  or  inspection  of  their  books,  papers, 
or  accounts,  shall  be  made  without  the  legal  order  of  a  competent  tribunal  or  judge. 

The  citizens  of  either  country  shall  also  have  the  unrestrained  right  to  travel  in 
any  part  of  the  poseessiions  of  the  other,  and  shall  in  all  cases  eojoy  the  same  security 
and  protection  as  the  natives  of  the  country  wherein  they  reside,  on  condition  of  their 
sabmitting  to  the  laws  and  ordinances  there  prevailing ;  they  shall  not  be  called  upon 
for  any  forced  loan  or  occasional  contribution,  nor  shall  they  be  liable  to  any  embargo, 
or  to  be  detained  with  their  vessels,  cargoes,  mercbaodiijc,  goods,  or  effects,  for  any 
military  expedition,  or  for  any  public  purpose  whatsoever,  without  being  allowed 
therefor  a  full  and  sufficient  indemifification,  which  shall  in  all  cases  be  agreed  upon 
and  paid  in  advance. 

Art.  3.  The  two  high  contracting  parties  hereby  bin<l  and  engage  themselves  not 
to  grant  any  favor,  privilege,  or  immunity  whatever,  in  matters  of  Commerce  and 
navigation,  to  other  nations,  which  shall  not  be  also  immediately  extended  to  the  citi- 
zens of  the  other  contracting  party,  who  shall  enjoy  the  same  gratuitously,  if  the  con- 
cession shall  have  been  gratuitous,  or  on  giving  a  compensation  as  nearly  as  possible 
of  proportionate  value  and  effect,  to  be  adjusted  by  mutual  agreement,  if  the  conces- 
sion shall  have  been  conditionaL 

Aar.  4.  Xo higher  or  other  duties  or  charges  on  account  of  tonnage, lighthouses, 
or  harbor  dues,  pilotage,  quarantine,  salvage  in  case  of  damage  or  shipwreck,  or  any 
other  local  charges,  shall  be  imposed  in  any  ports  of  Peru  on  vessels  of  the  United 
States  of  the  burden  of  two  hundred  tons  and  upwards,  than  those  payable  in  the 
same  ports  by  Peruvian  vessels  of  the  same  burden,  nor  in  any  of  the  ports  of  the 
United  States  by  Peruvian  vessels  of  the  burden  of  two  hundred  tons  and  upwards, 
than  shall  be  payable  in  the  same  ports  by  vessels  of  the  United  States  of  tlie  same 
harden. 

Art.  6.  All  kinds  of  merchandise  and  articles  of  Commerce  which  may  be  lawfully 
imported  into  the  ports  and  territories  of  either  of  the  high  contracting  parties  in  na- 
tional vessels,  may  also  be  so  imported  in  vessels  of  the  other  party,  without  paying 
other  or  higher  duties  and  charges  of  any  kind  or  denomination  whatever  thou  if  the 
same  merchandise  and  articles  of  Commerce  were  imported  in  national  vesHtls;  nor 
shall  any  distinction  be  made  in  the  manner  of  making  payment  of  tlie  said  duties  or 
charges.  i 

It  is  expressly  understood  that  the  stipulations  in  this  and  the  preceding  article  are 
to  their  full  extent  applicable  to  the  vessels  and  their  cargoes  belonging  to  either  of 
the  high  contracting  parties  arriving  m  the  ports  and  territories  of  the  other,  whether 
the  said  vessels  have  cleared  directly  from  the  ports  of  the  country  to  which  they  ap- 
pertain <#r  from  the  ports  of  anv  other  nation. 

Art.  6.  No  higher  or  other  duties  or  charges  shall  be  imposed  or  levied  upon  the 
importation  into  the  ports  and  territories  of  either  of  the  high  contracting  parties  of 
any  article  the  produce,  growth,  or  manufacture  of  the  other  party,  than  are  or  shall 
be  payable  on  the  like  article,  being  the  produce,  growth,  or  manufacture  of  any  other 
»  country ;  nor  shall  any  prohibition  be  imposed  upon  the  importation  of  anj  article 
the  produce,  growth,  or  manufacture  of  either  party  into  the  ports  or  territories  of  the 
other,  which  shall  not  equally  extend  to  all  other  nations. 

Art.  7.  All  kinds  of  merchandise  and  articles  of  Commerce  which  may  be  law- 
fully exported  from  the  ports  and  territories  of  either  of  the  high  contracting  parties 
in  national  vessels,  may  al^  be  exported  in  vessels  of  the  other  party  ;  and  they  shall 
be  subject  to  the  same  duties  only,  and  be  entitled  to  the  same  drawbacks,  bounties, 
and  allowances,  whether  the  same  merchandise  and  articles  of  Commerce  be  exported 
in  vessels  of  the  one  party  or  in  vessels  of  the  other  party. 

Art.  S.  No  changes  or  alterations  in  the  tariffs  of  either  of  the  high  contracting 
parties,  augmenting  the  duties  payable  upon  merchandise  or  articles  of  Commerce  of 
any  sort  or  kind  imported  into,  or  exported  from,  their  respective  ports,  shall  be  held 
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to  apply  to  tbe  Commerce  or  navigation  of  either  party,  until  the  expiration  of  eight 
calendar  months  after  the  said  changes  or  alterations  shall  have  been  promulgated 
and  become  a  law,  unless  the  law  or  decree  bj  which  such  changes  or  alterations  shall 
be  made  to  contain  a  prospective  provision  to  the  same  or  similar  effect. 

Art.  9.  It  is  hereby  declared  that  the  stipulations  of  the  present  treaty  are  not  to 
be  understood  as  applying  to  the  navigation  and  coasting  trade  between  one  port  and 
another  situated  in  the  territories  of  either  contracting  party — the  regulation  of  such 
navigation  and  trade  being  reserved,  respectively,  by  the  parties,  according  to  their 
own  separate  laws. 

Vessels  of  either  country  shall,  however,  be  permitted  to  (fischarge  part  of  their 
cargoes  at  one  port  open  to  foreign  Commerce  in  the  territories  of  either  of  the  high 
contracting  parties,  and  to  proceed  with  the  remainder  of  their  cargo  to  any  other 
port  or  ports  of  the  same  territories  open  to  foreign  Commerce,  without  paying  other 
or  higher  tonnage  dues  or  port  charges  in  such  cases  than  would  be  paid  by  national 
vessels  in  like  circumstances ;  and  they  shall  be  permitted  to  load  in  like  manner  at 
different  ports  in  the  same  voyage  outwards. 

Aet.  10.  The  Republic  of  Peru,  desiring  to  increase  the  intercourse  along  its  coasts, 
hy  means  of  steam  navigation,  hereby  engages  to. accord  to  any  citizen  or  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  who  may  establish  a  line  of  steam  vessels  to  navigate  regularly 
between  the  different  ports  of  entry  within  the  Peruvian  territories,  the  same  privi- 
leges of  taking  in  and  landing  freiglit,  entering  the  by-ports  for  the  purpose  of  receiv- 
ing and  landing  passengers  and  their  baggage,  specie  and  bullion,  carrying  the  public 
malls,  establishing  depots  for  coal,  erecting  the  necessary  machine  and  work  shops,  for 
repairing  and  refitting  the  steam  vessels,  and  all  other  favors  enjoyed  by  any  other 
association  or  company  whatsoever.  It  is  furthermore  understood  between  tne  two 
high  contracting  parties,  that  the  steam  vessels  of  either  shall  not  be  subject  in  the 
ports  of  the  other  party  to  any  duties  of  tonnnge,  harbor,  or  other  similar  duties  what- 
soever, than  those  that  are  or  may  be  paid  by  any  other  association  or  company. 

Aet.  11.  For  the  better  understanding  of  tbe  preceding  articles,  and  taking  into 
consideration  the  actual  state  of  the  commercial  marine  of  Peru,  it  is  stipulate  and 
agreed  that  every  vessel  belonging  exclusively  to  a  citizen  or  citizens  of  the  said  re- 
public, and  of  which  the  captain  is  also  a  citizen  of  the  same,  though  the  construcUon 
of  the  crew  is  or  may  be  foreign,  shall  be  considered,  for  all  the  objects  of  this  treaty, 
as  a  Peruvian  vessel. 

Aet.  12.  The  whale  ships  of  the  United  States  shall  have  access  to  the  port  of 
Tumbez,  as  well  as  to  the  ports  of  entry  in  Peru,  and  may  sail  from  one  port  to  an- 
other, for  the  purposes  of  refreshment  and  refitting ;  and  they  shall  be  permitted  to 
sell  or  barter  their  supplies  or  goods,  including  oil,  to  the  amount  of  two  hundred  dol- 
lars, ad  valorem^  for  each  vessel,  without  paying  any  tonnage  or  harbor  dues,  or  any 
duties  or  imposts  upon  the  articles  so  sold  or  bartered.  They  shall  be  also  permitted, 
with  like  exemption  from  tonnage  and  harbor  dues,  further  to  sell  or  barter  their  sup- 
plies or  goods,  mcluding  oil,  to  the  additional  amount  of  one  thousand  dollars,  ad  val- 
orem, for  each  vessel,  upon  paying  for  the  said  additional  articles  the  same  duties  as 
are  payable  upon  like  supplies,  or  goods,  and  oil,  when  imported  in  the  vessels  and 
by  the  citizens  or  subjecti>  of  the  most  favored  nation. 

Aet.  is.  The  merchants,  commanders,  or  masters  of  vessels,  and  other  citizens  of 
either  contracting  party,  shall  be  wholly  free  to  manage  their  own  business  and  affairs, 
in  all  the  ports  and  places  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  other,  or  to  commit  their  busi- 
ness and  affairs  to  the  management  of  any  person  whom  they  may  choose  to  appoint, 
as  agent,  factor,  consignee,  or  interpreter.  They  shall  not  be  restrained  in  the  choice 
of  persons  to  act  in  such  capacities,  or  be  compelled  to  pay  any  salary  or  remunera- 
tion to  any  one  whom  they  do  not  wish  to  employ.  Absolute  freedom  shall  be  given,  * 
as  well  with  respect  to  the  consignment  and  sale  of  their  merchandise  and  articles  of 
Commerce,  as  to  the  purchase  of  their  returns,  unloading,  loading,  and  sending  off 
tiieir  vessels.  The  buyer  and  seller  shall  have  full  liberty  to  bargain  together  and  fix 
the  price  of  any  merchandise  or  article  of  Commerce  imported  into,  or  to  be  exported 
from,  the  territories  of  either  contracting  party,  the  regulations  of  Commerce  estab- 
lished in  the  respective  countries  being  in  every  case  duly  observed. 

Aet.  14.  Peruvian  citizens  shall  enjoy  the  same  privileges,  in  frequenting  the  mines, 
and  in  digging  or  working  for  gold  upon  the  public  lands  situated  in  the  State  of  Cal- 
ifornia, as  are  or  may  be  hereafter  accorded  oy  the  United  States  of  America  to  the 
citizens  or  subjects  of  the  most  favored  nation. 

AsT.  16.  The  citizens  of  either  of  the  high  contracting  parties  shall  have  the  full 
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powCT  and  libertj  to  dispose  of  their  penonal  property  and  eflects  of  erery  kind  and 
description  within  the  jnriediction  of  the  other,  by  sale,  donation,  teatament,  or  other- 
wise, and  their  heirs  or  representatives,  being  citixens  of  the  other  party,  shall  encceed 
to  their  said  personal  property  and  effects,  whether  by  testament  or  ah  inte*tato,  and 
may  take  poeeession  of  the  same  thenoseWefs  or  by  others  acting  for  them,  and  dispose 
of  the  same  at  their  pleasure,  paying  such  dues  only  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  cuon- 
try  vherein  said  effects  may  be  sh^  be  subject  to  pay  in  like  cases.  Should  the 
property  consist  of  real  estate,  and  the  heirs,  on  account  of  their  character  as  aliens, 
ot  prevented  from  entering  into  possession  of  the  inheritance,  they  shall  be  allowed 
the  term  of  three  years  to  dilpose  of  the  same  and  withdraw  and  export  the  proceeds, 
which  they  may  do  without  any  hindrance,  and  withcmt  paying  any  other  dues  or 
charges  than  those  which  are  established  by  the  laws  of  the  country. 

Abt.  16.  If  any  vessel  belonging  to  the  citizens  of  either  of  the  high  contracting 
parties  should  be  wrecked,  suffer  damage,  or  be  left  derelict,  on  or  near  the  coasts, 
within  the  territories  of  the  other,  all  assistance  and  protection  shall  be  given  to  such 
vessel  and  her  crew ;  and  the  vessel,  or  any  part  thereof,  and  all  furniture  and  appur- 
tenances belonging  thereto,  together  with  aD  the  merchandise  which  shall  be  saved 
therefrom,  or  the  produce  thereof,  if  sold,  shall  be  faithfully  restored  to  the  owners  or 
their  agents,  they  paying  only  the  expenses  incurred  in  the  preservation  of  the  prop;- 
er^,  together  with  the  rate  of  salvage  which  would  have  been  payable,  in  the  like 
case,  by  national  vessels ;  and  it  shall  be  permitted  for  them  to  unload  the  merchan- 
dise and  effects  on  board,^ith  the  proper  precautions  to  prevent  their  illicit  introduc- 
tJMi,  without  exacting  in  such  case  any  duty,  impost,  or  contribution  whatever,  pro- 
tided  the  same  be  exported. 

Aar.  n.  When,  through  stress  of  weather,  want  of  water  or  provisions,  pursuit  of 
enemies  or  pirates,  the  vessels  of  one  of  the  high  contracting  parties,  whether  of  war 
(public  or  private)  or  of  trade,  or  employed  in  fishing,  shall  be  forced  to  seek  shelter 
in  the  ports,  rivers,  bays,  and  dominions  of  the  other,  they  shall  be  received  and  treat- 
ed with  humanity ;  sufficient  time  shall  be  allowed  for  the  completion  of  repairs ; 
and  while  any  vessel  may  be  undergoing  them,  its  cargo  shall  not  unnecessarily  be  re- 
quired to  be  landed,  either  in  whole  or  m  part ;  all  assistance  and  protection  ehall  be 
given  to  enable  the  vessels  to  procure  supplies,  and  to  place  them  in  a  condition  to 
parsoe  their  voyage  without  obstacle  or  hindrance. 

Abt.  18.  All  vessels,  merchandise,  and  effects,  belonging  to  the  citizens  of  either  of 
the  high  contracting  parties,  which  may  be  captured  by  pirates,  either  on  the  high 
Mas  or  within  the  limits  of  its  jurisdiction,  and  may  be  carried  into  or  found  in  the 
riverB,  roads,  bays,  or  ports,  or  dominions  of  the  other,  shall  be  delivered  up  to  the 
owners  or  their  agents,  they  proving,  in  due  and  proper  form,  their  rights  before  the 
competent  tribunals ;  it  beinff  understood  that  the  claim  thereto  shall  be  made  within 
two  years,  by  the  owners  Uiemselvea,  their  agents,  or  the  agents  of  the  respective 
govemmentsL 

Akt.  19.  The  high  contracting  parties  promise  and  engage  to  give  full  and  perfect 
protection  to  the  persons  and  property  of  the  citizens  of  each  other,  of  all  classes  and 
occupations,  who  may  be  dwelling  or  transient  in  the  territories  subject  to  their  re- 
spective jurisdiction ;  they  shall  nave  free  and  open  access  to  the  tribunals  of  justice 
fcr  their  judicial  recourse,  on  the  same  terms  as  are  usual  and  customary  with  the 
nstives  or  citizens  of  the  country  in  which  th^^y  may  be ;  and  they  shall  be  at  liberty 
to  employ,  in  all  causes,  the  advocates,  attorneys,  notaries,  or  agents,  of  whatever  de- 
scriptkn,  whom  they  may  think  proper.  The  said  citizens  shall  not  be  liable  to  im- 
pri^Kmment  without  formal  oomoutment  under  a  warrant  signed  by  a  legal  authority, 
except  in  cases  JlagrarUit  delicti ;  and  they  shall,  in  all  cases,  be  brought  before  a 
nitgiitrate,  or  other  legal  authority,  for  examination,  within  twenty-four  hours  after 
urest ;  and  if  not  so  examined,  the  accused  shall  forthwith  be  discharged  from  custody. 
Slid  citizens,  when  detained  in  prison,  shall  be  treated  during  their  imprisonment  wiui 
bomanity,  and  no  unnecessary  severity  shall  be  exercised  towards  them. 

Akt.  20.  It  is  likewise  agreed  that  perfect  and  entire  liberty  of  conscience  shall  be 
enjoyed  by  the  citizens  of  both  the  contracting  parties  in  the  countries  subject  to  the 
jorisidiction  of  the  one  or  the  other,  without  their  being  liable  to  be  disturbed  or  molested 
QQ  account  of  their  religious  belief,  so  long  as  they  respect  the  laws  and  established 
iiMges  of  the  country.  Moreover,  the  bodies  of  tne  citizens  of  one  of  the  contracting 
psrties,  who  may  die  in  the  territories  of  the  other,  shall  be  buried  in  the  usual  bur^ing- 
erounds,  or  in  other  decent  and  snitable  places,  and  shall  be  protected  from  violation  or 
^iitarbance. 
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Abt.  21.  The  citizens  of  the  United  Stales  of  America  aod  of  the  Republic  of  Pent 
may  sail  with  their  vessels,  with  entire  freedom  and  •ecnrity,  from  any  port  to  the 
ports  or  places  of  those  who  now  are,  or  hereafter  shall  be,  enemies  of  either  of  the 
contracting  parties,  whoever  may  be  the  owners  of  the  merchandise  laden  in  the  said 
vessels.  The  same  citizens  shall  also  be  allowed  to  sail  with  their  vessels,  and  to  carry 
aod  traffic  with  their  merchandise,  from  the  ports  and  places  of  the  enemies  of  both 
parties,  or  of  one  of  them,  without  any  hindrance,  not  only  to  neutral  ports  and  places, 
but  also  from  one  port  belonging  to  an  enemy  to  another  enemy's  port,  whether  they 
be  under  the  jurisdiction  of  one  power  or  under  several.  'And  it  is  agreed  that  free 
ships  shall  give  freedom  to  goods,  and  that  every  thio^  shall  be  deemed  free  which 
shall  be  found  on  board  the  vessels  belonging  to  the  citizens  of  either  of  the  contracting 
parties,  although  the  whole  lading,  or  a  part  thereof,  should  belong  to  the  enemies  of 
either,  articles  contraband  of  war  being  always  excepted.  The  same  liberty  shall  be 
extended  to  persons  who  "may  be  on  board  free  shipa,  so  that  said  persons  cannot  be 
taken  out  of  them,  even  if  they  may  be  enemies  of  both  parties,  or  of  one  of  them, 
unless  they  are  officers  or  soldiers  in  the  actual  service  of  the  enemy.  It  is  agreed 
that  the  stipulations  in  this  article  declaring  that  the  flag  shall  cover  the  property  shall 
be  understood  as  applying  to  those  nations  only  who  recognize  this  principle ;  but  if 
ejther  of  the  contracting  parties  shall  be  at  war  with  a  third,  and  the  other  shall  remain 
neutral,  the  flag  of  the  neutral  shall  cover  the  property  of  enemiee  whose  governmeata 
acknowledge  this  principle,  and  not  that  of  others. 

Aet.  22.  When  the  neutral  flag  of  one  of  the  contracting^  parties  shall  protect  the 
property  of  the  enemies  of  the  other,  in  virtue  of  the  preceding  arrangement,  neutral  pro- 
perty found  on  board  enemies'  vessels  shall  likewise  be  considered  as  enemies'  property, 
and  shall  be  subject  to  detention  and  confiscation,  unless  it  shall  have  been  put  on  board 
before  the  declaration  of  war,  or  even  afterwards,  if  it  were  done  without  knowledge 
of  such  declaration ;  but  the  contracting  partiee  agree  that  ignorance  cannot  be  alleged 
after  the  lapse  of  six  months  from  the  declaration  of  war.  On  the  contrary,  in  those 
cases  where  the  flag  of  the  neutral  does  not  protect  enemies'  property  which  may  be 
found  on  board,  the  goods  or  merchandise  of  the  neutral  embarked  in  enemies'  vessels 
shall  be  free. 

Abt.  28.  The  liberty  of  commerce  and  navigation  stipulated  for  in  the  preceding 
articles  shall  extend  to  all  kinds  of  merchandise  except  the  articles  called  coDtrabana 
of  war,  under  which  name  shall  be  comprehended : — 

1.  Cannons,  mortars,  howiUers,  swivels,  blunderbuses,  muskets,  rifles,  fusees,  carbinea, 
pistols,  pikes,  swords,  sabers,  lances,  spears,  halberds,  grenades, bombs,  powder,.matchea» 
balls,  and  every  thing  belonging  to  the  use  of  these  arms. 

2.  Bucklers,  helmets,  breastplates,  coats  of  mail,  accoutrements,  and  clothes  made  up 
in  military  form,  and  for  military  use. 

8.  Cavalry  belts  and  horses,  with  their  harness. 

4.  And,  generally,  all  offensive  or  defensive  arms  made  of  iron,  steel,  brass,  copper, 
or  of  any  other  material,  prepared  and  formed  to  make  war  by  land  or  sea. 

Abt.  24.  All  other  merchandise  and  things  not  comprehended  in  the  articles  of  con- 
traband explicitly  enumerated  and  classified  as  above,  shall  be  held  and  considered  as 
free,  and  subjects  of  free  and  lawful  commerce,  so  that  they  may  be  carried  and  traiia- 
ported  in  the  freest  manner  by  both  the  contracting  parties,  even  to  places  belonging 
to  an  enemy,  excepting  only  those  places  which  are  at  that  time  besieged  or  block- 
aded ;  and  to  avoid  all  doubt  in  this  particular,  it  is  declared  that  those  placea  only 
shall  be  considered  as  besieged  or  blockaded  which  are  actually  invested  or  attacked 
by  a  force  capable  of  preventing  the  entry  of  the  neutral. 

Abt.  26.  The  articles  of  contraband,  or  those  before  enumerated  and  dassified, 
which  may  be  found  in  a  vessel  bound  for  an  enemy's  port,  shall  be  subject  to  deten- 
tion and  confiscation ;  but  the  rest  of  the  cargo  and  the  ship  shall  be  left  free,  that  the 
owners  may  dispose  of  them  as  they  see  proper.  No  vessel  of  either  of  the  contraet- 
ing  parties  shall  be  detained  on  the  high  seas  on  account  of  having  on  board  articles  of 
contraband,  whenever  the  master,  captain,  or  supercargo  of  said  vessel  will  deliver  up 
the  articles  of  contraband  to  the  captor,  unless,  indeed,  the  quantity  of  such  artides 
be  so  great,  or  of  so  large  bulk,  that  they  cannot  be  received  on  board  the  capturing 
vessel  without  great  inconvenience ;  but  in  this  and  all  other  cases  of  just  detention, 
the  vessel  detained  shall  be  sent  to  the  nearest  convenient  and  safe  port,  for  trial  and 
judgment  according  to  law. 

Abt.  26.  And  whereas  it  frequently  happens  that  vessels  sail  for  a  port  or  place  be- 
longing to  an  enemy  without  knowing  that  the  same  is  besieged,  blockaded,  or  mTeated, 
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it  it  agreed  that  ererj  Tenel  00  ctreomstaDCed  may  be  turned  away  fiY>m  snch  port 
or  pb£«,  but  afaall  not  be  detained,  nor  shall  any  part  of  her  cargo,  if  not  contraband, 
be  eoofiscated,  unless  afttr  baring  been  warned  of  such  blockade  or  investment,  by  a 
commanding  ufficer  of  a  yeseel  forming  part  of  the  blockading  forces,  she  again  at- 
tempt to  enter;  but  she  shall  be  permitted  to  go  to  any  other  port  or  place  the  mas- 
ter or  supercargo  may  think  proper.  Nor  shall  any  veanel  of  either  party  tlmt  may 
hare  entered  into  such  port  or  place  before  the  same  was  actually  besieged,  blockaded, 
or  invested  by  the  other,  be  restrained  from  leaving  it  with  her  cargo;  nor,  if  found 
therein  before  or  after  the  reduction  and  surrender,  shall  such  vessel  or  her  cargo  be 
liable  to  seizure,  confiscation, T>r  any  demand  on  the  score  of  redemption  or  restitution, 
bat  the  owners  thereof  shall  remam  in  the,  undisturbed  possession  of  their  property. 
And  if  any  vessel  having  thus  entered  the  port  before  the  blockade  took  place  shall 
take  on  board  a  cargo  after  the  blockade  be  established,  and  attempt  to  depart,  she 
may  be  warned  by  the  blockading  forces  to  return  to  the  blockaded  port,  and  discharge 
the 'said  cargo;  and  if,  after  receiving  such  warning,  the  vessel  shall  persist  in  going 
cot  with  the  cargo,  she  shall  be  liable  to  the  tame  consequences  as  in  the  cikc  of  a 
vessel  attempting  to  enter  a  blockaded  port  after  having  been  warned  off  by  the 
'blockading  forces. 

Aar.  27.  To  prevent  disorder  and  irregularity  in  visiting  and  examining  the  vessels 
•od  cargoes  of  both  the  contracting  parties  on  the  high  seap,  they  have  'agreed, 
mntoalij,  that  whenever  a  vessel  of  war.  public  or  private,  shall  meet  with  a  neutral 
of  the  other  party,  the  farmer  shall  remain  at  the  greatest  distance  compatible  with 
the  possibility  and  safety  of  making  the  visit,  under  the  circumptances  of  wind  and 
Ma,  and  the  degree  of  suspicion  attending  the  vessel  to  be  viHited,  and  shall  send  one 
of  her  small  boats,  with  no  more  men  than  may  be  necessary  to  execute  the  said  ex- 
amination of  the  papers  concerning  the  ownership  and  cargo  of  the  ve**3el,  without 
causing  the  least  extortion,  violence,  or  ill  treatment,  in  ret»pect  of  which  the  comman- 
ders of  said  armed  vessels  shall  be  responsible  with  their  persons  and  property ;  for 
whidj  purpose  the  commanders  of  said  private  armed  vessels  shall,  before  receiving 
tteir  oommiseioDS,  give  sufficient  security  for  all  the  injuries  and  damages  they  may 
commit  And  it  is  expressly  agreed  that  the  neutral  party  shall  in  no  case  be  required 
to  go  on  beard  of  the  examining  vessel  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  the  ship's  papers, 
B«r  for  any  other  purpose  whatever. 

Aar.  28.  Both  contracting  parties  likewise  agree  that  when  one  of  thera  shall  be 
engaged  in  war,  the  vessels  of  the  other  must  be  furnished  with  sen-letters,  patents,  or  , 
P«»ports,  in  which  shall  be  expressed  the  name,  burden  of  the  vessel,  and  the  name 
and  pkce  of  residence  of  the  owner,  and  master  or  captain  thereof,  in  order  that  it  mny 
•ppear  that  the  vessel  really  and  truly  belonpa  to  citizens  of  said  other  party.  It  is 
»«<)  agreed  that  such  vessel,  being  laden,  besides  the  said  sea  letters,  patents,  or  pass- 
ports, shall  be  provided  with  manifests  or  certificates,  containing  the  particulars  of  the 
cargo  and  the  place  where  it  was  taken  on  board,  so  that  it  may  be  known  whether 
•ny  part  of  the  same  consists  of  contraband  or  prohibited  articles ;  which  certificate 
toII  be  made  out. in  the  accustomed  form  by  the  authorities  of  the  port  whence  the 
▼essel  mailed ;  without  which  requisites  the  vessel  may  be  detained,  to  be  adju(^^H•d  by 
the  competent  tribunals,  and  may  be  declared  good  and  legal  prize,  unless  it  j-hall  be 
pjwed  that  the  said  defect  or  omission  was  owing  to  accident,  or  unless  it  shall  be 
»ti^ed  or  supplied  by  testimony  equivalent  in  the  opinion  of  the  said  tribunals,  for 
which  purpoee  there  shall  be  allowed  a  reasonable  length  of  time  to  procure  and  pre- 
eeotit. 

AtT.  29.  The  preceding  stipulations  relative  to  the  visit  and  examination  of  vessels 
•^11  apply  only  to  those  which  sail  without  convoy ;  for  when  said  vessels  shall  be 
onder  convoy,  the  verbal  declaration  of  the  commander  of  the  convoy,  on  his  word  of 
iwnor,  that  Ihe  vessels  under  his  protection  belong  to  the  nation  whose  flag  they  carry, 
ttd,  when  they  are  bound  to  an  enemy's  port,  that  they  have  no  contraband  goods  on 
board,  shall  be  sufficient. 

AiT.  80.  It  is  further  agreed  that  in  all  prize  cases,  the  courts  specially  established 
fw  such  causes  in  the  country  to  which  the  prizes  may  be  conducted  shall  alone  take 
wgmzance  of  them.  And  wnenever  such  courts  of  either  party  shall  pronounce  judg- 
inent  agahist  any  vessel,  merchandise  or  property  claimed  ny  the  citizens  of  the  other 
pwty,  the  sentence  or  decree  shall  set  forth  the  reasons  or  motives  on  which  the  same 
■hall  have  been  founded ;  and  an  authenticated  copy  of  the  sentence  or  decree,  and  of 
*n  the  proceedings  connected  with  the  case,  shall,  if  demanded,  be  delivered  to  the 
commander  or  agent  of  the  said  vessel,  merchandise,  or  property,  without  any  excuse 
or  delay,  upon  payment  of  the  established  legal  fees  for  the  same. 
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Aet.  81  Wheneyer  one  of  the  oontractiag  parties  shall  be  engaged  in  war  with 
another  nation,  no  citizen  of  the  other  contracting  party  shall  accept  a  commission  or 
letter  of  marque,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting,  or  cooperating  hostilely  with  the  said 
enemy  against  the  said  party  so  at  war,  under  pain  of  being  treated  as  a  pirate. 

Aar.  32.  If;  which  is  not  to  be  expected,  a  rupture  should  at  any  time  take  place 
between  the  two  contracting  nations,  and  they  should  engage  in  a  war  with  each 
other,  they  hare  agreed  now  for  then,  that  the  merchants,  traders,  and  other  citizens 
of  all  0(M2upations  of  either  of  the  two  parties,  residing  in  the  cities,  ports  and  do- 
minions of  the  other,  shall  have  the  privilege  o/  remmiiing  and  continuing  their  trade 
and  business  therein,  and  shall  be  respected  and  maintainlKl  in  the  full  andf  undisturbed 
enjoyment  of  their  personal  liberty  and  property,  so  long  as  they  conduct  themselves 
peaceably  and  properly,  and  commit  no  offence  against  the  laws.  And  in  case  their 
acts  should  render  them  justly  suspected,  and,  having  thus  forfeited  this  privilege,  the 
respective  governments  should  think  proper  to  order  them  to  leave  the  country,  the 
term  of  twelve  months  from  the  publication  or  intimation  of  the  order  therefor  shall  be 
allowed  them  in  which  to  arrange  and  settle  their  affairs  and  remove  with  their  fami- 
lies, effects,  and  property ;  to  whicli  end  the  necessary  safe  conduct  shall  be  given  to 
them,  which  shall  serve  as  a  sufficient  protection,  until  they  arrive  at  the  designated  * 
port  and  there  embark ;  but  this  favor  shall  not  be  extended  to  those  who  shall  act 
contrary  to  the  established  laws.  It  is,  nevertheless,  understood,  that  the  respective 
l^vemments  may  order  the  persons  so  suspected  to  renK)ve,  forthwith,  to  such  places 
m  the  interior  as  may  be  designated.  • 

Art.  S3.  In  the  event  of  a  war,  or  of  any  interruption  of  friendly  intercourse  be- 
tween the  high  contracting  parlies,  the  money,  private  debts,  shares  in  the  public 
funds,  or  in  the  public  or  private  banks,  or  any  other  property  whatever,  belonging  to 
the  citizens  of  the  one  party  in  the  territories  of  the  other,  shall  in  no  case  be  seques- 
trated or  confiscated. 

Art*  84.  The  high  contracting  parties,  desiring  to  avoid  all  inequality  in  their  public 
communications  and  official  intercourse,  agree  to  grant  to  their  envoys,  ministers, 
charges  d'affaires,  and  other  diplomatic  agents,  the  sam6  favors,  privileges,  tmmunitieB, 
and  exemptions,  that  those  of  the  most  favored  nations  do  or  shall  enjoy ;  it  being 
understood  that  the  favors,  privileges,  immunities,  and  exemptions,  granted  by  the 
one  party  to  the  envoys,  ministers,  charges  d'affaires,  or  other  diplomatic  agents,  of 
the  other  party,  or  to  those  of  any  other  nation,  shall  be  reciprocally  granted  and  ex- 
tended to  those  of  both  the  high  Contracting  parties  respectivel^r* 

Art.  85.  To  protect  more  effectually  the  Commerce  and  navigation  of  their  respec- 
tive citizens,  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Republic  of  Peru  agree  to  admit 
and  receive,  mutually,  consuls  and  vice-consuls  in  all  their  ports  open  to  foreign  Com- 
merce, who  nhall  enjoy,  within  their  respective  consular  districts,  ail  the  rights,  perog- 
atives,  and  immunities  of  the  consuls  and  vice-consuls  of  the  most  favored  nations ; 
but  to  enjoy  the  rights,  perogatives,  and  immunities  which  belong  to  them  in  virtue  of 
their  public  character,  the  consub  and  vice-consuls  shall,  before  exercising  their  official 
functions,  exhibit  to  the  government  to  which  they  are  accredited  their  commissions  or 
patents  in  due  form,  in  order  to  receive  their  exequatur ;  after  receiving  which  they 
shall  be  acknowledged,  in  their  official  characters,  by  the  authorities,  magistrates,  and 
inhabitants  of  the  district  in  which  they  reside.  The  high  contracting  parties,  never- 
theless, remain  at  liberty  to  except  those  ports  and  places  where  the  admission  and 
residence  of  consuls  and  vice-consuls  may  not  seem  convenient,  provided  that  the  re- 
fusal to  admit  them  shall  likewise  extend  to  those  of  all  nations. 

Art.  86.  The  consuls,  vice-consuls,  their  officers,  and  persons  employed  in  their  con- 
sulate, shall  be  exempt  from  all  public  services  and  from  all  kinds  of  taxes,  imposts, 
and  contributions,  except  those  which  they  shall  lawfidly  be  held  to  pay  on  account  of 
their  property  or  Commerce,  and  to  which  the  citizens  and  other  inhabitants  of  the 
country  in  which  they  reside  are  subject,  they  being  in  other  respeets  subject  to  the 
laws  of  the  respective  countries.  The  archives  and  papers  of  the  consulates  shall  be 
inviolably  respected,  and  no  person,  magistrate,  or  otner  public  authority  shall,  under 
any  pretext,  interfere  with,  or  seize  them. 

Art.  87.  The  consuls  and  vice-consuls  shall  have  power  to  require  the  assistance  of 
the  public  authorities  of  the  country  in  which  they  reside,  for  the  arrest,  detention,  and 
custody  of  deserters  from  the  vessels  of  war  or  merchant  vessels  of  their  nation ;  and 
where  the  deserters  claimed  shall  belong  to  a  merchant  vessel,  the  consuls  or  vice-con- 
suls must  address  Uiemselves  to  the  competent  authority,  and  demand  the  deserters  in 
writing;  proving,  by  the  ship's  roll  or  other  public  document,  that  the  individoala 
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dilmad  ire  a  ptrt  of  Om  crew  of  tbe  Te«el  from  whieh  it  U  aUeged  that  they  bare 
deserted ;  bot  shoald  the  individuals  claimed  ibrm  a  part  of  the  crew  of  a  veeeel  of 
var,  tbe  word  of  honor  of  a  oommiaeioDed  officer  attached  to  the  eaid  vessel  shall  be 
lofficient  to  identify  the  deeertera  ;  and  when  the  demand  of  the  consuls  or  vice-con- 
nls  shall,  in  either  caee,  be  so  proved,  the  delivery  of  the  deserters  shall  not  be  re- 
filled. The  said  deeertera,  when  arrested,  shall  be  delivered  to  the  consuls  or  vice- con- 
sola,  or  at  the  request  of  these,  shall  be  put  in  the  public  prisons  and  maintained  at 
tbe  expense  of  thoee  who  reclaim  them,  to  be  delivered  to  the  vessels  to  irhich  thej 
belong,  or  eeot  to  others  of  the  same  nation ;  but  if  the  said  deserters  should  not  be  so 
delivered  or  sent  within  the  term  of  two  months,  to  be  counted  from  the  day  of  their 
arrest,  they  shall  be  eet  at  liberty,  and  shall  not  again  be  apprehended  for  the  same 
cause.  ^  The  high  contracting  partiea  agree  that  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  public 
aothofity,  or  other  person  within  their  respective  dominions,  to  harbor  or  protect  such 
deserters. 

AtT.  88.  For  the  purpose  of  more  effectually  protecting  their  Commerce  and  nav- 
igation, the  two  contracting  parties  do  hereby  agree  to  form,  as  soon  hereafter  as  may 
be  motnally  convenient,  a  consular  convention,  which  shall  declare  specially  the  pow- 
ers and  immunities  of  the  consuls  and  vice-consuls  of  the  respective  partien. 
^  Aar.  89.  Until  the  conclusion  of  the  consular  convention,  tbe  high  coLtracting  par- 
ties aeree  that,  in  tbe  absence  of  the  legal  heirs  or  representatives,  the  connuls  or  vice- 
consuls  of  either  party  shall  be  ex  oficio  the  executors  or  adminiatrntors  of  the  citi- 
sens  of  their  nation  wh%  may  die  within  their  consular  juriedictionf>,  and  of  their 
countrymen  dying  at  sea,  whose  property  may  be  brought  within  their  district  The 
aid  consols  or  vice-consuls  shall  call  in  a  justice  of  tbe  peace,  or  other  locul  authority, 
to  siNst  ia  taking  an  inventory  of  the  effects  and  property  left  by  the  deceat^ed ;  after 
vbicb,  tbe  said  effects  shall  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  said  consuls  or  vice-consuls, 
who  shall  be  authorized  to  sell  immediately  such  of  the  effects  or  property  as  may  be 
of  a  perishable  nature,  and  to  dispose  of  the  remitinder  according  to  the  instructions 
of  their  respective  governments.  And  where  the  deceased  has  been  engaged  in  Com- 
merce or  other  business,  the  consuls  or  vice-consuls  shall  hold  the  effects  and  property 
so  remaining  until  the  expiration  of  twelve  calendar  months;  during  which  time  the 
oeditors,  if  any,  of  the  ueceased,  shall  have  tbe  right  to  present  their  claims  or  de- 
mands against  the  said  effects  and  property,  and  all  questions  arising  out  of  Huch  claims 
or  demands  shall  be  decided  by  the  laws  of  the  country  wherein  tbe  said  citixeii  may 
have  died.  It  is  understood,  nevertheless,  that  if  no  claim  or  demand  phall  have  been 
made  against  the  effects  and  property  of  an  individual  so  deceased,  tbe  consuls  or  vice- 
csosols,  at  tbe  expiration  of  the  twelve  calendar  months,  may  close  the  estate  and  dis- 
pose of  the  eflecta  and  property,  in  accordance  with  the  instructions  from  their  own 
government 

Aar.  40.  Tbe  United  States  of  America  and  the  Republic  of  Peru,  desiring  to  make 
ss  domble  as  circumftances  will  permit,  the  relations  established  between  the  two 
parties  in  virtue  of  this  treaty  of  friendship,  Commerce,  and  navigation,  declare  sol* 
emly  and  agree  as  follows  :— 

1.  The  present  treaty  shall  remain  in  force  for  tbe  term  of  ten  years  from  the  day 
of  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  thereof;  and,  further,  until  the  end  of  one  year 
after  either  of  tbe  high  contracting  parties  shall  have  given  notice  to  the  other  of  its 
iateotioQ  to  terminate  the  same — each  of  them  reserving  to  itt^lf  tbe  right  of  giving 
>Qeh  notice  to  the  other  at  the  end  of  tbe  said  term  of  ten  years.  And  it  is  hereby- 
agreed  between  the  parties  that,  on  the  expiration  of  one  year  after  such  notice  shall 
lure  been  received  by  either  of  them  from  the  other  party,  as  above  mentioned,  this 
tnsaty  ihall  altogether  cease  and  determine. 

2.  if  any  citisen  or  cittsens  of  either  party  shall  infringe  any  of  tbe  articles  of  the 
trtaty,sueh  citizen  or  citiiens  shall  be  held  personally  ret'ponf'ible  therefor;  and  the 
banoonj  and  good  understanding  between  the  two  nations  shall  not  be  interrupted 
thereby — each  party  engaging  in  no  way  to  protect  the  offender  or  offenders,  or  to  sanc- 
tion such  violation,  tmder  pam  of  rendermg  itself  liable  for  the  consequences  tbere- 
ot 

3.  Should,  unfortunately,  any  of  tbe  provif>ions  contained  in  the  present  treaty  be 
rioUted  or  infringed  in  any  other  manner  whatever,  it  is  exprestily  stipulated  and 
agreed  that  neither  of  tbe  contracting  parties  shall  order  or  authorize  any  act  of  repri- 
nils.  Dor  declare  nor  make  war  against  the  other,  on  complaint  of  injuries  or  damages 
rstolting  therefrom,  until  the  party  considering  itt^elf  aggrieved  &ball  tir^t  have  pre- 
Noted  to  the  other  a  statement  or  representation  of  such  injuries  or  damages,  verijfied 
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by  competent  proofe,  and  demanded  redress  and  satisfikctkm,  and  the  same  shall  hMje 
been  either  refused  or  unreasonably  delayed. 

4.  Nothing  contained  in  this  treaty  shall,  however,  be  oonstroed  to  operate  contrafy 
to  former  and  existing  public  treaties  with  other  nations  or  sovereigns. 

The  present  treaty  ot  friendship,  Commerce,  and  navigation,  shall  be  approved  and . 
ratified  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America,  by  and  witii  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  thereof,  and  by  the  President  of  the  Republic  of  Peru,  with 
the  authorization  of  the  Congress  thereof;  and  the  ratifications  shall  be  exchanged  at 
Washington  within  eighteen  months  from  the  date  of  the  signaliure  hereof,  or  sooner 
if  possible. 

In  faith  whereof,  we,  the  plenipotentaries  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  of 
the  Republic  of  Peru,  have  signed  and  sealed  these  presents. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Lima,  on  the  26th  day  of  July,  in  the  year  of  onr  Lord  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty-one. 

J.  RANDOLPH  CLAY,    [l.  8.1 
J.  CMO.  TORRICO,  [L.  8.] 

Bone  at  the  City  of  Washington,  this  nineteenth  day  of  July,  in  the 
[l.  8.]  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifly-two,  and 

of  the  independence  of  the  IJnlted  States  the  seventy-seventh. 

MILLARD  FILLMORE. 
By  the  Preaident,  Wm.  IIumtbr,  Acthig  Secretary  of  Slate. 
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POPULATION.  FIJVANCES,  ETC^  OF  THE  EUROPEAN  STATES. 

The  countries  of  Europe  are  burdei\ed  at  this  time  with  an  aggregate  national  debt 
of  £1,735,056,000  sterling,  of  which  Great  Britain  owes  nearly  one-naif;  there  is  al$o 
in  circulation  in  Europe  no  less  than  £189,214,278  in  paper-money,  taken  and  held 
upon  the  credit  of  the  property  in  the  countries  in  which  it  is  issued.  Europe  fa, 
therefore,  mortgaged  to  the  amount  of  £1,924,270,278,  constituting  a  debt  of  very 
nearly  £7  28.  due  from  every  man,  woman,  or  child  which  it  contains,  or,  reckoning 
five  to  a  familv,  of  £86  lOs.  upon  each  head  of  a  family.  Every  child  comes  into 
the  world  liable  to  that  incumbrance ;  every  person  goes  out  of  it  with  that  liability 
undischarged.  This  is  a  curious  state  of  things ;  but  we  think  the  following  tables, 
drawn  from  authentic  sources,  will  substantiate  it.  How  has  it  been  brought  about  ? 
Since  every  country  in  Europe  has,  and  has  had  for  centuries,  a  government  of  some 
kind  or  other,  it  is  very  clear  that  the  present  position  is  the  work  of  those  govern- 
ments. How  has  the  amount  of  debt  been  incurred  ?  In  great  measure,  nay,  almost 
entirely,  through  the  wars  entered  into  and  waged  by  those  governments  against  each 
other,  either  to  resent  alleged  national  wrongs,  or  to  gratify  national  pride,  or  promote 
national  aggrandizement ;  or,  in  some  countries,  to  indulge  the  ambition  of  emperors 
and  kiugs,  and  the  schemes  of  cabinets  and  prime-ministers.  Again,  a  considerable 
portion  of  this  debt  has  been  created  by  the  maintenance  of  large  armies  in  time  of 
peace.  At  the  present  moment  there  are  no  less  than  2,778,888  men  under  arms  in 
Europe,  all  of  whom  are  consumers  of  the  produce  of  others,  without  adding  to  the 
general  stock  in  any  way  whatever.  To  pay  the  interest  of  tbis  aggregated  national 
debt,  to  support  the  large  standing  armies,  to  fit  out  and  man,  and  maintain  2,763 
vessels  of  war,  to  support  the  dignity  of  courts,  to  meet  the  expenditures  of  princes, 
to  provide  for  the  dispensation  of  the  laws,  and  the  administration  of  justice,  and  for 
all  the  other  purposes  for  which  governments  are  or  should  be  instituted,  a  revenue  of 
£232,000,000  is  annually  raised  in  Europe,  constituting  a  tax  for  the  support  of  gov- 
ernment of  1 7s.  2d.  upon  every  person  living  there.  This  amount  may  appear  small 
when  thus  divided  among  the  entire  population  of  Europe ;  but,  when  the  annexed 
table  is  looked  at,  it  will  be  found  that  it  bears  very  hard  upon  some  of  the  principal 
countries.  Can  this  amount  of  national  debt  be  much  increased  f  We  think  not 
There  is  a  point  at  which  the  capability  of  a  nation  to  bear  additional  burdens  must 
cease.  Communities  are  subject  to  the  same  laws  as  individuals  in  this  respect.  This 
lesson,  we  think,  has  been  learned  by  some  of  those  who  sway  the  destinies  of  nations, 
and  we  think  others  are  fast  learning  it    Besides  the  inability  of  the  nation,  th^re  if 
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lfelr**l!!^*"J^^  contend  .gwnrt.  and  both  ccmbined  will,  we 

think^loog  the  preeent  state  of  European  peace.    B«t  to  the  Ublee  we  hare  spoken 
«.     llie  fim  M  oempded  from  one  given  m  the  Koiner  Zeitwi^ ;— 


state  or  Dstlon. 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland . 

Spain , 

Austria 

Russia. 

Holland 

Prussia 

France. 

Belgium. , 

Portugal 

Papal  States [ 

Sardinia , 

Naples 

Bavaria , 

Denmark 

Sazonj 

Turkej ; ^,, 

Hambmg. •••'^••.•, 

Baden , 

Hanover 

Wurtemburg 

Ore«oe , 

Mechlenburg , 

Tuscany , 

Frankfort , 

Brunswick , 

Duchy  of  Hesse 

Electoral  Hesse 

Lubec , 

Baze  Weimer. , 

Schleswick,  Ac 

Anhalt , 

Bremen , 

Saxe  Cobourg 

Saxe  Meiningen. 

Nassau , 

Parma. , 

Anhalt , 

Saxe  Altenburg. 

Norway 

Oldenbuig 

Hesee  Homburg 

Schwarzburg , 

Sweden 

Hodena   

lippe  Detmold. 

Reuse 

Waldeck. 

Switzerland 

San  Marino 

The  totals  of  the  preceding  columns  sum  up  thus  - 

Debt 

Men  in  arm; 
Vessels  in 

Quns 

Population 


Debt 
inPrusBisa 

dollans. 

6,000,000,000 

1,300,000,000 

1,100,000,000 

783.000.000 

731,000,000 

180,000,000 

1,880,000,000 

165,000,000 

160,000,000 

120,000,000 

120,000,000 

100,000,000 

82,000,000 

80,000,000 

48,600.000 

40.000,000 

84.000,000 

88,000.000 

80,368.000 

28,000.000 

26,000,000 

10,000,000 

10,000,000 

7,000,000 

6,800,000 

6,200,000 

6.000,000 

6,000,000 

4.000,000 

4,000.000 

8,600,000 

8,000,000 

2,666,000 

2,600.000 

2,000^00 

1,800,000 

1,600,000 

1,600,000 

1,600,000 

1,600,000 

1,200,000 

•  860,000 

260,000 


Mem  y 

/eaels 

ioarmy.  1 

a  fleet. 

12«,000 

678 

160,000 

60 

600,000  al66 

700,000 

6616 

60,000 

126 

•121,000 

47 

265,463 

828 

90,000 

6 

88,000 

86 

19,000 

5 

38,000 

60 

48,000 

16 

67,000 

, , 

20,000 

88 

26,000 

, , 

220,000 

66 

1,800 

, , 

18,000 

, , 

21,000 

•  • 

19,000 

•  • 

8.900 

84 

4,700 

, , 

10,000 

10 

1,300 

, , 

8,000 

, , 

42,000 

, , 

11,000 

, , 

490 

, , 

'  2,000 

, , 

700 

600 

1,200 

2,400 

8,600 

6,000 

800 

1,000 

28,000 

600 

860 

640 

84.000 

8,600 

820 

760 

620 

69,600 


160 


GODfl. 

18,000 

721 

600 

7,000 

2,600 

114 

8,000 

86 

700 

24 

900 

484 

l',126 

SOO 


181 


16 


660 


840   2,400 


PopoIalloB. 

27,600,000 

13,000,000 

86.000,000 

70.000,000 

3,500,000 

17,0(^0,000 

86,000,000 

6,000,000 

8,600,000 

8,200,000 

4,250,000 

8,600,000 

6,000,000 

2,760,000 

2,000,000 

12,600,000 

170,000 

1,600,000 

2,000,000 

2,000,000 

1,000,000 

640,000 

1,700,000 

65,000 

800,000 

900,000 

800,000 

60,000 

76,000 

650,000 

(1150,000 

80,000 

160,000 

260,000 

425,000 

600,000 

60,000 

160,000 

1,200,000 

80,000 

26,000 

60,000 

3,600,000 

625,000 

110,000 

130,000 

60,000 

2,600,000 

8,000 


111,667,044.000 

2,773,833 

2,763 

44,105 

271,403,000 


m  iDdndlng  nin-boatv.       *  175  veitslsi  440  sun-boats, 
the  three  dlfM>ii8  of  Anbatt.        ^''«^*»'«' »«>-»owb. 
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Id  addition  to  these,  tbe  Damibiaa  PriocipAlities,  with  a  popolatioD  of  l,'760,00O» 
maintain  an  army  of  6,800  men,  and  pay  an  annual  tribnte  of  8,000,000  piastres  to 
Turkey.  Servia,  with  a  population  of  1.000,000.  maintains  an  army  of  8.000,  and 
pays  an  annual  tribute  of  2,000,000  piastres  to  Turkey.  The  debts  of  the  various 
Dations  are  expressed  in  Prussian  dollars,  whose  current  value  is  Ss.  English.  Accord- 
ing to  the  above  table,  the  national  debt  of  Europe,  divided  among  the  inhabitants 
makes  each  person  indebted  $42.6,  or  £6  7s.  6d.,  or  each  head  of  a  family  about  £80 
in  debt;  while  the  standing  armies  of  Europe  make  one  out  of  every  twenty  of  the 
adult  and  able  male  population  a  soldier.  There  are,  besides,  the  seamen  requisite  to 
man  2,763  vessels  of  war. 

There  is  another  very  important  view  to  be  taken  of  this  subject,  and  that  is  the 
amount  which  the  labor  and  industry  of  the  people,  and  the  resources  of  the  countries 
of  Europe,  are  taxed,  in  consequence  of  the  system  which  has  been  carried  on,  either 
through  the  nmbitit  n  or  the  tyranny  of  their  rultrs,  or  the  turbulence  and  irregulari- 
ties of  the  people.  The  following  brief  table,  comprehending  some  of  the  principal 
countries  in  Europe,  will,  in  some  degree,  present  this  view  :— 

Proportion       Propor»n  pmid 
Countries.  Revenae.  raised  per  head,  by  each  fuinily. 

areatBriiain £50,000.000  £1  16  4  £8     18 

^!:„ee       67.000.000  1  17  6  9     8     6 

l^fJJ^*"     1100,000,000  0     8  4  2     18 

^."^f"-!;*** 60,000,000  0  10  7  2  12  11 

p'^^.ta 110,000.000  0     4  8  18     4 

SXod 40,000,000  114  8  7  11     8 

5^Cm 81.000,000  0  18  7  4  12  11 

S^Xx                80,000.000  0  18  6  4  12     1 

Pnrtu^'i'"'/. • 18,000,000  0  16  6  8  17     1 

DeniSSrk*; 12,000.000  018  7  8     711 

?IX         : 10,600,000  0     6  8  1  18     4 

pr^olSfAtes       15,000.000  0  14  1  8  10     6 

PapalStates...... si.OOoloOO  0  10  11  2  12    7 

Tiii-anv***  * ! !    18,000,000  1   11  9  7  18  9 

Ll^ni    ' 22,000,000  0  15  6  8  17  6 

?urkev          .::' 17,000,000  0    4  1  10  6 

Switze^-ci' 400,000  0    0  5*  0     2  4| 

SanMarino »»820  0     8  4  0  16  8 

We  have  no  means  of  calculating  what  proportion  of  the  revenue  raised  in  each 
country  is  expended  in  paying  the  interebt  of  the  national  debt,  or  how  much  is  em- 
Dlo\e(l  in  paving  the  expenses  of  the  government,  how  much  for  domestic  purposes, 
or  in  improvement  of  the  country  ;  but  when  we  are  furnished  with,  as  the  Ubles 
ffiven  do  furnitth,  the  amount  of  mttional  debt,  that  of  annual  revenue,  the  number  of 
the  people  and  that  of  the  standing  army,  with  the  entire  amount  of  revenue  raised 
from  each  person,  and  each  bead  of  a  family,  we  may  lorm  a  pretty  good  idea  of  the 
state  of  a  country,  particularly  when  we  add  to  these  materials  the  knowledge  we 
possess  of  the  internal  resources,  and  the  Commerce,  manufactures,  and  position  of 
the  various  countries,  as  constituting  their  ability  to  bear  taxatioa  Thus,  for  instance, 
we  are  told  by  our  political  economists  that  the  total  annual  income  of  Great  Britain, 
aribiiiK  from  property  and  emph»yment  and  industry  of  every  kind,  is  £560,000,000; 
the  amount  of  taxation  is,  in  round  numbers,  about  £50.000,000,  or  one-eleventh  part 
of  the  income ;  therefore,  tbe  average  amount  of  taxation  in  Great  Britain  is  one-elev- 
enth of  a  person's  income. 

Again  :  in  France  the  annual  amount  arisinj?  from  incomes  and  employments  of  all 
kindt  is  estimated  as  being  £320,000,000.  The  annual  amount  of  taxation  or  of  rev- 
enue raided  for  the  purpo^fs  of  government  we  have  taken  at  £67,000,000,  but  it  is 
estimated  as  being  £70,000.000.  At  the  lesser  amount,  however,  it  is  more  than  one- 
fifth  of  the  entire  income  of  tbe  country.  The  Frenchman,  therefore,  pays  one-fifth 
of  his  income  and  earning*  to  t-upfM.rt  the  government,  the  Englishman  only  one  elev- 
enth.  If  we  knew  the  entire  annual  income  of  all  the  countries  in  one  table,  we 
could  make  a  similar  ciimparison,  and  we  should  find  in  some  of  them  a  much  higher 
propi.rtion  paid  for  the  support  of  government  than  is  in  France.  The  subject  is 
highly  suggestive,  but  we  will  not  pursue  it  further  at  present 
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PBOPSRTT,  TAXES,  ETC.,  OF  NORTH  CAROUHA. 

Ck>iiTR0LLBR*8  Ofticb,  N.  C,  JuIj  9|b,  1898. 
FsniCAK  Hunt,  Editor  of  ike  Merchant^  Magazine,  etc. 

SiE  : — I  send  to  yoa  for  pablicatioD  the  annexed  statement,  'wbicb,  in  reply  to  na- 
meroos  inquiries,  I  have  prepared  "with  great  care  from  the  reports  of  the  clerks  of 
the  county  courts,  and  the  statement  of  the  Literary  Board,  filed  in  this  office,  and 
the  only  table  of  the  census  of  the  State,  which  I  have  been  able  to  procure. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

WM.  J.  CLARKE,  Controller. 

fABLK  SHOWING  TH5  NUMBER  OF  ACRSS  OF  LAND,  THEIR  VALUATION,  VALUATION  OF  TOWN 
PaOPSRTY,  NUMBER  OF  TAXABLE  V0LL8,  ETC.,  DISTaiBUTION  OF  COMMON  SOSOOL  FUND, 
ETC,  OF  THE  STATE  OF  NOaTH  OAROUNA. 


398,888  9943,751 

Alexukler 144,48d  253.231 

Anson 315,tfiI3  1,139,948 

Asbo 330.900  515,294 

Beattfurl 406^06  aH5.753 

Bertie 360^14  1,319,943 

Bladeu. 506903  641.683 

Bnmswick 201,000  43d,«75 

Bonctimbe 349,926  709.996 

Burie S0i;}93  578,044 

ChtMUTue 315,905  8I8,tiCl 

Call  wvU 172.439  449, 1 35 

Camden. 80,479  530,820 

Carteret 136,338  206.939 

Ca«well 260,665  I,ll2,e97 

Cauwba 24,473  782,407 

Cbatluun 493229  1,186,773 

Cberukeo 16,591  31,409 

Chuwau 94,790  733,337 

develand 864, 1 86  503  974 

Culumbus  ....  377,360  805,597 

Craf  en 500,434  532,981 

Cumberland...  815,338  1,074,535 

Currituck 13.^215  511,867 

I>avid»uu 349,745  1,101,226 

Dsine 150,163  541.735 

Duplin 437,016  855.118 

Kdgecumbe...  427,494  1,874,196 

Forsyth 220,779  674, 17 1 

Frapklin 288,349  805.692 

GsMon. 196,479  651,631 

G»ie« 162,187  541,327 

GrmnvilJe 447.566  1,384,285 

Greene 157,237  5514213 

GBiilunl 392,703  1,424,005 

Halifax 417,383  1,569,090 

Ua>  voud 807,'J66  34 1 ,497 

Henderson  . . .  318,746  584,481 

MertTurd 198. 189  627,283 

Ujde 190,245  601.758 

Iredell 346,249  889.541 

Jofartyton 452,398  822.5.'>6 

JoRf^ 805,403  530,715 

Leuuir 227,846  603,495 

LiiH«ln 179,123  591,3!I2 

McDciwcll 188,676  377,685 

Macoo 166.901  351,749 

MsaUon 102,339  178,324 

Mania 329,190  616,9:18 

Uecotenburg..  »«,J23  1,059,968 

VOL.   XXVII. — NO.  I. 


$6,130 
41,780 
1H,850 

347,951 
40,605 
10,725 
31,225 
03,600 
63,445 
37,992 
24,327 

49,033 
101,897 

53^766 

119,237 

30,878 

8,705 

532,025 

526,937 

44^043 
43,799 
14,626 
81,661 

155,146 
53,665 
7,843 
14,908 
91,051 
17,903 

177,670 
494)36 
10,550 
34,963 
75,128 

31,956 
Sli,640 
)4,170 
35,242 
89,381 
13.653 
18,090 

43^169 
124,345 


a: 
9 


cr* 

5* 

I 


SyS33 

727 
3,737 
1,133 
3,403 
4,151 
3,527 
1,955 
1,403 
1,414 
2,248 
1,033 
1,318 
1,057 
4,340 
1.567 
4,299 
729 
2,009 
1,732 
1,165 
3,498 
4,498 
1.508 
2,916 
1,734 
3,341 
5,450 
1,667 
3,161 
1,487 
2,240 
5.847 
1,997 
3,264 
5,028 
835 
1,003 
3,148 
1,671 
2,985 
3.051 
1,633 
2,409 
1,645 
990 
799 
481 
2,181 
3,775 


I 


1,017 
477 
677 
858 
929 
659 
573 
416 
741 
497 
951 
488 
443 
408 
858 
830 

1,410 
585 
335 
911 
460 
780 

1,269 
509 

1,543 
723 
714 

1,091 

1,031 
618 
645 
494 

1,283 
425 

1,759 
868 
624 
663 
4<>4 
503 

1,081 

1,115 
881 
377 
684 
458 
542 
390 
590 

1/156 


& 

© 

< 

8 


1,486 

250 
3,053 

275 
2.394 
3,470 
1,926 
1,511 

6J9 

917 
1,291 

535 

876 

649 
3,464 

737 
2.877 

143 
1,684 

819 

688 
2,665 
3,161 
1,047 
1,360 

089 
2,612 
4,316 

636 
2,507 

839 
1,715 
4,480 
1,562 
1.471 
4,160 

208 

337 
1,596 

1,903 

1,922 

1.343 

2,032 

956 

516 

244 

91 

1,581 

8,713 


:g  It 

'4  :- 

•ST      •   D 

19      $1,953 

448 

7       2,450 

809 

2,783 

3,194 

1,314 

1,028 

1,235 

1,381 

2,156 

773 

1,329 


79 
22 
39 
28 
2 


.  *      Za      Z^i 
:  i    :  2      :  s^ 

•:§•! 

«1,728 

850 
1,838 
1,451 
1,091 
1,695 
1,364 
1,011 
2,165 
1,176 
1,474 

993 

879 
1,055 
2,067 
1399 
2,729 
1,139 

892 
1,648 

903 
2,095 
3,013 
1,063 
3.400 
1,189 
1.888 
2,340 
1,806 
1,616 
1,228 
1.169 
2.941 

904 
3,141 
2,311 
1,174 
1.103 
1,131 
1,119 
3,220 
3,016 

668 
1,050 
1.177 

975 
1,048 

l',i83 
1,993 


18 

12 
I 

'3 
17 
53 
68 
13 
13 
13 
15 
43 

36 
3 
31 
84 
10 
34 

3 
4 

88 
10 

1 
14 

6 

'k 

16 
13 

io 

6 


3,623 
1,225 
3,668 
273 
2,199 
1,052 
657 
4,739 
4,955 
1,169 
2,048 
1,223 
3,069 
5,275 
2181 
3,698 
1,073 
1,533 
4.529 
1.409 
3,225 
4,181 
691 
80R 
2,107 
1,241 
1,955 
2,205 
1,044 
1,785 
1,467 
710 
535 
254 
1,944 
3,604 
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TABLB  SHOWING  THE  mTMBm  OF  AOBES  OF  LAITD,  THElft  TALUATTON,  STO.,— OOXTIHUSD. 

Moaigomeiy..       841,968    939^38  90,687  1,336  537  795  4  f885  91,047 

Moore 419,058       4fl5,88l  14,663  1,627  729  887  11  978  1,453 

Nasb 346,164       576,817  13,299  2,609  711  l,8.'i0  48  1,999  1,535 

New  Hanover.       550,233       771,458  1,562,047  4,833  789  3,998  46  5,920  2,490 

Northampton..        322,806    1,279,401  27,850  4,030  781  3,167  79  2,641  1,824 

OoslOw 281,589       5384162  20,1  tW  1,940  535  1,393  13  1,306  JJ96 

Orange 3564236    l,n:»,270  156,230  3,529  1,191  2,328  10  2,720  2,543 

PMqaoUak...          96,482       843,403  115,935  2,127  573  1,461  03  2,343  MIO 

Perqulmons..        131,906       584,109  41,845  2,160  5U8  1,614  38  1,751  1,025 

Peraon 234,346       689,759  6,750  2,965  665  24X79  31  2,040  1,500 

Pill 354,534    1,045,197  54,925  3,879  779  3,100  ..  2,648  1,F28 

Randolph 454,572    1,146,246         2,274  1,498  748  28  1,995  2,579 

Richmond....        393,269       699,429  9,258  2,748  537  2,200  11  1,704  1,349 

Robeson 600,585       685,127  8,390  2,709  *       729  1,921  59  1,524  l,8d3 

Rockingham..        279,765       917,678  39,376  3,509  1,012  2,475  22  2,497  2,101 

Rowan. 312,597    1,026,700  153,225  3,245  1,322  1,923  ..  2,680  24105 

Rulherford  ...        428,743       960,456  63,300  2,409  1,013  1,384  12  1,925  SLIOS 

Bampson 490,582       878,903  17,262  3,476  847  2,599  30  2,287  2,<'93 

Stanley 223,729       332,766         1,234  605  628  1  737  1,079 

Stokes. 257,351       347,232  13,000  1,468  679  789  ..  1,076  1,443 

Surry 507,069       936,310  22,181  2,451  1,539  904  8  1,020  2,999 

TyrreU 132,214       327,223         1,137  377  753  7  700  756 

tTnion 998,187       603,829  13,556  1,816  827  989  ..  1,119  1,573 

Wake 569,257    1,611,526  41438  5,880  1,599  4,198  83  6,280  3,590 

Warren 309^227    1,070,375  87,597  4,813  577  4,191  45  3,885  1,762 

Washlnffton  ..        179,057       428,052  72,110  1,414  382  1,009  23  1,453  812 

Walauw 240,586       2-22.012  1,330  428  361  64  ..  323  569 

Wayn^ 373,215    1^255,942  49,477  3,265  885  2,323  57  2,870  1,951 

Wiiea 301,793       499,238  19,800  1,310  863  447  ..  845  1,979 

Yancy 321,865       188,529  3,568  550  436  113  1  ....  1,371 

Total 23,709,160  58,468,385  6,418,713  194,920      60,984  133,353  1,581    156^)23  128,MB 

The  cents  in  the  above  table  are  omitted  for  the  sake  of  convenieDce,  which  will 
make  a  slight  difference. 

The  population  of  H^orth  Carolina,  according  to  the  census  of  1860,  is  as  follows: — 

Whites 653,776  I  Free  colored 27,667 

Slaves 289,448  [ 


SPECIE  m  NEW  YORK  CITT  BANKS  MD  SUB-TRSASURT. 

The  amount  of  specie  held  by  the  banks  was  counted  on  the  ISth  of  December, 
1862,  and  found  to  $9,800,000,  which  is  exclusive  of  the  |2,600,000  received  hj  the 
minois. 

Year.  In  Bank.  SiilhTroastny.  TotaL 

Dec    18,1852 19,800,000  14,612,000  $14,312,000 

Bept    9,  1862 9,498,000  6,735,000  16.228,000 

June   26,1862 11,162,000  4,840.000  16,492,000 

May    26,  1862 18.090,000  8,876.000  16,966,000 

Mar.    27,1862 9,716,000  2,638,000  12,249,000 

Dec.    20,1861 7,864,000  2,660,000  10,024,000 

Sept  26,  1861 6,865,000  4,067,000  9,982,000 

Sept  8,  1861 7.113,000  3,480.000  10.543,000 

July   28,  1861 7.848.000  2,061,000  9,894,000 

May    13,  1861 7,967,000  4,400,000  12,367,000 

May    16,  1860 8,828,000  4,711,000  18,689.000 

Sept  11,  1849 8,117,000  8,600,000  11,717,000 

May    19,  1849 8,288,000  2,189,000  10,877,000 

Sept  29,  1848 4,608,000  2,401.000  7,009,000 

May    18,  1848 6,418,000  468,000  6,881,000 

There  have  been  some  large  payments  by  the  banks  for  California  drafts,  which  will 
be  returned  to  them  out  of  the  mint  deposits ;  but  these  do  not  alter  the  position  of 
the  banks,  or  limit  their  disposition  to  grant  such  facilities  to  borrowers  as  they  other-* 
wise  feel  authorized  to  do,  as  mint  certificates  are  always  considered  and  counted  as 
•pecie. 
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UIITSD  STATES  TBEISURBR'S  STATUOIT,  lOTBMBKR  f  3,  18Bt. 

TKBJ^SURSB's  STATCM BXT,  8H0WINO  THB  AMOUNT  AT  HU  OKBDIT  IN  THS  TBBA80ST,  WITH 
ASSISTANT  TRBASUKER8  AND  DESIGNATED  DEPOSITARIES,  AND  IN  THB  MINT  AND  BEAK0HE8, 
BT  RETURNS  RECEIVED  TO  MONDAY,  NOVEMBER  22, 1852  ;  THE  AMOUNT  FOR  WHICH  DRAFTS 
HAVE  BEEN  ISSUED,  BUT  WBRB  THEN  UNPAID,  AND  THB  AMOUNT  THEN  REMAINING  SUBJECT 
TO  DRAFT.  SHOWING,  ALSO,  THE  AMOUNT  Or  FUTURE  TRANSFERS  TO  AND  FROM  DEPOSITA- 
RIES, AS  ORDERED  BT  THB  8ECRETART  OF  THE  TREASURY. 

Drafts 
heretufure  dravn 
Amoani  on    bat  not  yet  paid,       Amonot 
deposit.       though  payable,   subj.  to  draft. 

Trvasary  of  United  States,  Wasbington  . .  $197,462  63  $4,901  80  $102,561  28 

Assistant  Treasurer,  Boston,  Mass 1,849,888  66  12,841  07  1,7 17,047  59 

Assistant  Treasurer,  New  York.  N.  T 5,861,777  47  443,410  80  4.918,866  67 

As^isUnt  Treasurer,  Phitadelphia,  Pa 1,189,141  08  66,121  28  1,073,019  85 

Assistant  Treasurer,  Charleston,  S.  C 89,820  58  16,918  88  72,901  65 

Assistant  Treasurer,  New  Orleans,  La.. . . .  1 16,378  60  86,268  70  80,109  90 

AssisUnt  Treasurer,  SL  Louis.  Mo 819,099  71  169,944  17  149,165  54 

Depositary  at  Buffalo,  New  York 28,201  11  6,068  85  18,142  76 

Depositary  at  Baltimore,  Md 29,171  62  5,082  12  24,089  50 

Depository  at  Richmond.  Va 24,649  01  816  16  24,882  86 

Depositary  at  Norfolk,  Va.. 71,184  40  18,016  81  68,168  69 

Depositary  at  Wilmington,  N.  0 404  62  188  24  266  88 

Depositary  at  Savannah,  Georgia 42,864  87  17  45  42,847  42 

Depositary  at  Mobile,  Alabama 10,570  04  6,664  29  4,015  75 

Depositary  at  Nashville,  Tennessee 9,682  08  6G9  88  8,912  70 

Depositary  at  Cincinniti,  Ohio 89,763  09  1,815  16  88,447  98 

Deposiury  at  Pittsburg,  Peonsylvaoia.' .. .  2,21166  40  00  2,17166 

Depositary  at  Cincinnati,  (late) 8,80187        8,801  87 

Depositary  at  San  Francisco 600,681  41  241,750  00  658,931  41 

Depository  at  Dubuque,  Iowa 1,020  48  896  68  124  90 

Depository  at  Little  Rock,  Arkansasi   ....  7,406  12  2,494  62  4,911  60 

Depository  at  Jeffersonville,  Induina 22,888  52  12,678.  88  9,655  19 

Depositary  at  Cbica^,  Illinois. 23,688  80  1,821  00  21,767  80 

Depository  at  Detroit,  Michigan 68,474  85  4,484  48  48,989  87 

DepDsitary  at  Tallahassee,  Florida 1,077  02  775  00  802  02 

Suspense  account $2,386  66          2,886  66          

Mint  of  the  U.  S..  PhUadelphia,  Pa 5,629,170  00        5,629,170  00 

Branch  Mint  of  U.  S.,  Charlotte,  N.  C 82,000  00        82,000  00 

Branch  Mint  of  IT.  S.,  Dahlonega,  Ga 26,850  00       26,860  00 

Branch  Mint  of  U.  S.,  New  Orleans, Lb.  . .  600,000  00       600,000  00 


Totol 16,578,078  65  1,169,898  78  15,420,661  58 

Deduct  suspense  accoimt 2,386  66 

$16,418,174  87 
Add  diflerenoe  in  traDsfers 1,617,600  00 


Net  amoimt  subject  to  draft $17,085,674  87 

Transfers  ordered  to  treasury  of  the  U.  S.,  "Washington,  D.  0. . . .  $700,000  00 

Transfers  ordered  to  Assistont  Treasurer,  New  York,  N.  Y 800,000  00 

Transfers  ordered  to  Assistant  Treasurer,  New  Orleans,  La  .....  600,000  00 

Transfers  ordered  to  Depository  at  Norfolk,  Virginia 180,000  00 

Total $1,680,000  00 


Transfers  ordered  from  Assistant  Treasurer,  New  York,  N.  Y. . , ,         $60,000  00 
Transfers  ordered  from  Mint  of  the  U.  S.,  Philadelphia,  Pa 2,600  00 


Total $62,600  00 
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UNITED  STATES  TEEASDR7  lOTES  OUTSTAiVDINO,  DECEMBER  I,  1852. 

Amouot  outstandiDg  of  the  several  issues  prior  to  22d  July,  1846,  as 
per  records  at  this  office $107,111  64 

Amount  outstanding  of  the  issue  of  22d  of  July,  1846,  as  per  records 

of  this  office 11,600  00 

Amount  outstanding  of  the  issue  of  28th  January,  1847,  a-  per  records 
of  this  office 2.760  00 


$121,461  64 


Deduct  canceled  notes  in  the  hands  of  accounting  officers,  all  under 
acts  prior  to  22d  July,  1846 150  00 

Total $121,311  64 


DEBT  OF  CALIFORNIA. 


A  writer  in  the  San  Francisco  Herald  makes  the  indebtedness  of  that  State  to  be 
ns  follows : — 

Civil  indebtedness. $2,1 92.606  66 

War  loan  according  to  limicatiun 80u,000  00 

Total  civil  and  war  indebtednesa $2,992,606  66 


DEBT,  FINANCE,  AND  PROPERTY  OF  ARKANSAS. 

The  debt  of  the  State  of  Arkansas  in  October,  1852,  was  as  follows: — 

Owed  to  Bonds  out»tnndIiig.       Payable.         Jnteref^t  orrcars.        Total. 

Bank  of  Sute $968,000        Jan.,  1 808-87       i^Gt'5,o20      $1,668,620 

Real  Estate  Bank 1,42:5,000  .< 958,760        2,381,750 

**  "        due  James  Holford  on  600  bonds  pledged 21 1,000 

Total $4,161,870 

In  regard  to  the  prospects  of  the  State  creditors,  the  Auditor  remarks: — 

"The  State  is  not  now  prepared  to  meet  either  the  principal  or  the  interest  on  these 
bonds;  but  from  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  tlie  Citizen8,  and  some  knowledge  of 
the  resources  of  the  State,  the  Auditor  hazards  nothing  m  saying  that  both  the  prin- 
cipal and  interest  of  these  bonds  will  be  eventually  paid." 

The  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  State  for  the  last  two  years  have  been  as  fol- 
lows : — 

RECEIPTS. 

Ordinary  revenue,  1851 $69,000 

*•  "  1862 80.000 

Miscellaneous  revenue  for  two  years. 1 3,668 


Total  receipts $1 62,668 

EXPEMDITVEES. 

General  Assembly $30,000 

Salarifs  of  Siate  officers 48.440 

Penitentiary 20,ou0 

Government  contingent lO.OtiO 

Bank  officers 14.600 

All  other  expenses 12,UuO 

142,668 

Balance $24,000 
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The  progressive  resoarcea  of  the  State  are  exhibited  in  the  subjotaed  table  of  the 
taxable  property  in  several  years,  sioce  1838: — 

TAXABLE  PaOPSaTT  OF  AaXANSAB. 

1818.  1848.         \m. 

Kamber  of  persons  liable  to  pay  poll  tax 85.386  28,288 

Number  of  acres  of  land  taxed 2,223,984  8,503,444  4.108.272 

Value  of  lands  and  improvements  taxed. 7,274,rt-25  13,328,762  17,129,613 

Number  of  town  lots  taxed 1.370  8,213  11,828 

Value  of  town  lots  taxed 601,908  1,171,964  1,735,612 

Number  of  slaves  over  6  and  under  60  years  of 

age  taxed 6,717  27,164  86,482 

Value  of  slaves  over  5  and  under  60  years  of  age 

toxable 2,851,160  10,682 179  16,712,367 

Numbt-r  of  sawmills  taxed 49  121  198 

Value  of  saw-mills  Uxed 87,860  88,370  147,006 

Number  of  tan  yards  taxed 19  74  82 

Value  of  tan-yards  taxed 10,260  21,230  20,203 

Number  of  distilleries  taxed 28  46  42 

Value  of  distilleries  taxed 2,676  4,123  8,946 

Household  furniture  over  f  200  t«x*»d 89,035  64,679 

Number  of  pleasure  carriages  taxed 26  285  498 

Value  of  pleasure  carriages  taxed 6,415  29,575  63.237 

Number  of  horses  over  2  years  old  taxed 13,779  43,068  44,076 

Value  of  horses  over  2  years  old  ta-xed 768,1 12  1,481,761  1,978,250 

Number  of  mules  over  2  years  old  taxed 6,269  9,4 1 0 

Value  of  moles  over  2  years  old  taxed 233,390  660,360 

Number  of  jiickasses  over  2  years  old  taxed. 276  491 

Value  of  jackasses  over  2  years  old  taxed 21 .368  67,028 

Number  of  neat  cattle  over  2  years  old  taxed..          35,781  .     122,913  144.409 

Value  of  ueat  cattle  over  2  years  old  taxed 399,032  804,7 16  1,166,626 

Value  of  all  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  <&&, 

taxed 401,982  790,426  964,670 

Money  loaned  at  interest  beyond  amount  on  which 

mterest  i«i  paid  taxed 722,936  284,431 

Capital  in  steamboats,  ferries,  and  toll- bridges 

taxes 29,648  19,468 

Value  of  gold  watches  and  jewelry  of  every 

kind  taxed 62,178  89.641 

Capital  employed  in  manufactories  taxed 8,280  13,836 

Pedlars  of  merchandise  licenses 200  26 

Pedlars  of  clocks  licenses 100       

Keepers  of  billiard  tables  and  ten- [fin  alleys,  li- 
censes.   76       

ToUl  amount  of  taxable  property 16,664,284     28,904,696    41,000,666 

Total  amount  of  State  tax. 21,159  76,174  88,906 

BilVK  CAPITAL,  CIRCfULATION  ETC.,  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  FOR  TEN  TEARS. 
The  following  table  exhibits  the  amount  of  capital,  specie,  loans,  and  circulation  of 
the  Banks  in  the  United  States,  for  the  ten  years  iaoceediog  1841  :— 

Year.  Capital.  Loans  It  Dls^ts.  Specie.  Circulation. 

1842 1260,171,179  $228,957,000  128,440,000  183,784,000 

1848 228,861,000  264,644,000  83,615,000  68,668,000 

1844  X 210.872,000  284.905.000  49.898,000  76,167,000 

1846 206,045,000  288,617,000  44,341,000  89,608,000 

1846 196.894,000  812,114,000  42,082,000  105,652,000 

1847 208,070,000  810,282,000  86,122,000  105,619.000 

1848 204,888,600  344,476,000  46.869,000  128,606,000 

1849 207,809,000  882,323.000  48.619,000  114,748,000 

1860 217.317,000  364,204,000  46,379,000  181,866.000 

1861 229,084,000  412,710,000  51,907,000  158,968,000 
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BAH  18  OF  THE  UKITfiD  STATES. 

The  Courier  and  Enquirer  gives  an  abstract  of  the  annual  statement  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  banks  of  the  United  States,  as  communicated  to  Ooni^ess  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  in  August,  1862,  at  the  close  of  the  session.  From  this  table  it  ap- 
pears that  there  were  in  January,  1851,  737  banks  and  128  branches,  making  866 
banking  institutions,  of  which  returns  were  received  at  the  Treasury  Department : — 

Capitol 1229,084,496 

Loans  and  discounts 4 1 2,7 1 9,31 5 

Stocks 23,806,847 

Real  estate 19,860,396 

Other  investments    12,898,898 

Due  by  other  banks 68,451.21 2 

Notes  of  other  banks 17.474,848 

Specie  funds 16,839,025 

Specie 61,907,591 

Circulation 153,968,388 

Deposits 1 29,076,082 

Due  other  banks 60,669,090 

Other  liabilities 11,760,906 

The  annexed  table  exhibits  the  leading  items  in  the  comparative  statistics  of  the 
banks  in  different  sections  of  the  Union  which  have  made  returns  nearest  to  January 
1st,  in  the  years  1860  and  1851 : — 

No.  of  banks.  Capital.  Loans  sad  discounts. 

18§0.  18S1.  18S0.     18S1.      1850.     l^il. 

Eastern  States 297  818  161,882,164  |65,927,788  $98,810,700  $108,968,889 

Middle  States 298  817     76,933,881     82,862,870  149,789,266     169,786.610 

.  Southern  States...  ^7  86     88,878,261     89,920,614  60.886,610      60,204,856 

South- West'n  States  73  73     81,028.258     80,246,191  44,630,421       49.960.968 

Western  States....  74  77       9,604,607     10.187,621  20,587,699      28,800,557 

Total 824     864  217,817,211  229,084,496  $864,204,078  $412,710,816 

No.  of  ban  1(8.  Specie.  Circulation. 

18§fl.  1851.   1850.     1851.     1850.     1851. 

Eastern  states  ... .  297  813  $4,216,022  $4,660,681  $29,090,701  $82,414,891 

Middle  Stotes 293  817  15,131,608  22,770,689  41,862,316  47,829,993 

Southern  Stotes .. .  87  86  7,878,887  8,940,786  26,220,724  86,099,024 

South- West'n  States  73  78  14,017,442  11,314,806  20,829,640  21,978,160 

Western  States  .. .  74  77  4,685,441  4,265,280  14,378,246  16,161,820 

Total 824     864  $46,879,345  $51,907,601  $181,866,626  $168,968,883 


REVENUE  OF  VIRGINIA  IN  1851-52. 
The  statement  annexed  shows  the  contributions,  imdcr  the  various  items,  to  the  rev- 
enue of  the  State  of  Virginia,  for  the  fiscal  year,  1861-2  : — 

Taxes  on  lands,  slaves,  horses,  etc  . .  ^ $621,691 

Licenses  and  taxes  on  collateral  inheritances 176,130 

Taxes  on  law  processes,  seals,  wills,  etc 86,014 

Fees  of  the  State  Register. 6,812 

Militia  fines,  commutation  fines 1 2,02S 

Storage  of  tobacco  in  public  warehouses 6,841 

Dividends  on  bank  shares  owned  by  the  State 191.604 

Tax  on  bank  dividends  (^  per  cent  on  stock) 12.296 

Sales  of  condemned  slaves. 16,106 

Sales  of  Penitentiary  manufactures. 6,600 

Capitation  tax  on  free  Negroes 12,168 

Miscellaoeous  receipts. 84,667 

Revenue  proper 1,129,626 
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HEAL  llTD  P£B80IAL  PIOPSITf  IK  THE  VMUXB  STATES. 

The  ibUowing  table,  from  the  report  of  ihe  SuperioteodeDt  of  ibe  Oeneus,  ezbibito 
the  value  of  the  property  assessed  in  every  State  aod  Territory  of  the  Union  in  1860: 

TALVATIOir  or  ESAL  AND  PERSONAL  ESTATB  OF  THE  INRABITAKTS  OP  THE  DKITED  8TATB8 
rOE  THE  TBAE  BMOIMO  JOKE   IST,   1650. 


States. 

Alabama 

Arkansas , 

California* 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana '. , . 

Iowa 

Kentucky 

LouUiana 

ILune 

Maryland 

Massadiuaetts 

Michigan 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Kew  Hampshire ... 

New  Jerseyf 

New  York...- 

North  Carolina , 

Ohio 

Pemmylvania. 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

Teoneasee 

Texts 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Total 

Territories. 
Minnesota,  (not  returned  in  full).. 

New  Mexico 

Oregon 

Utah 

District  of  Colnmbia 


Real  and  personal  estnte. 

True  or 


Assessed  value. 

ostinatod  value. 

1219,476,160 

$228,204,882 

86,428,676 

89,841,025 

22,128,173 

22,161,872 

119,088,672 

165,707,980 

17,442,640 

18,662.068 

22,784,887 

22.862,270 

885,110,226 

885,425.714 

114.782.645 

166.2A6.006 

162.870,899 

202.660,264 

21,690,642 

28,714.688 

291,387,664 

801,628,466 

220,166,172 

283,998,764 

96,766.868 

122,777.671 

208,668,666 

219.217,864 

646,003,067 

678,342,286 

80,877,228 

69,787,265 

208,422.167 

228,961.180 

98,696,468 

137.247,707 

92,177.959 

103,652,835 

190,000,000 

200,000,000 

716,869.028 

1,080.809,216 

212,171,41'3 

228,800,472 

483,872,682 

504,726.120 

497,039,649 

722,486.120 

77,768.974 

80,508.794 

288.867.709 

288,257.694 

189,487,628 

201.246,686 

61,027.466 

62,740,471 

71,671,661 

92,205,049 

881,876,660 

480,701,082 

20,716,626 

42.056,696 

$6,984,964,407 

$7^08,126,828 

6,174,471 

6,174,471 

6,063,474 

6,068,474 

986,088 

986,088 

14,018,874 

14,018,874 

16,010,207,309 

$7,183,369,726 

BANKS  OF  SAVAJVNIH,  GEORGIA. 
Three  of  the  SaTaonah  banks  have  published  their  semi^annoal  reports,  from  wfaiok 
we  learn  that  their  capital,  circuhition,  specie,  and  loans,  are  as  follows : — 

Planters*  Bank.  Mechanics'.  OeotraL 

Capital $685,400  $600,000  $8,600,000 

Circulation 1,100,000  828,000  261,000 

Specie. 222,000  168,000  105.000 

Loons 1,426,000  1,668,000  498.000 

Deposits. 827,000  411,000  102,000 

*  Onlr  thirteen  counties  in  Oallfomia  are  rstomed. 

t  In  New  Jersey  as  the  real  estate  only  was  retomed,  the  above  Is  partly  estimated. 
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BA5KS  ORGANIZED  UNDER  FREE  BANKIBTO  LAW  OF  CONNECTICUT. 

Under  the  Free  Banking  Law  of  Connecticut,  passed  Jane,  1852,  it  appears  that 
three  new  banks  have  been  organized  : — 

The  Uncas  Bank  of  Norwich,  with  a  capital  of  $100,000;  the  Bank  of  Hartford 
County,  with  a  capital  of  $200,000 ;  the  Bank  of  Commerce,  New  Loudon,  with  a 
capital  of  $50,000.  All  of  these  banks  have  a  provision  fur  a  further  increase  of 
capital  at  pome  future  period.  There  is  in  contemplation  a  bank  at  Westport,  another 
in  New  Milfurd,  and  one  in  Litchfield  or  Winsted.  By  the  recent  bank  law  in  Connec- 
ticut, the  stocks  of  the  cities  of  Hartford,  New  London,  Norwich,  and  Boston,  as  well 
as  of  the  States  of  Virginia  and  Kentucky,  are  receivable  by  the  treasurer  as  cuUaterals 
for  bank  issues. 

The  Bank  of  Hartford  County  has  adopted  the  Atwater  patent  in  Its  bills,  by  which 
the  denomination  is  ascertained  in  addition  to  the  usual  figures,  <Iec.,  adopted  by  the 
engraver.  Mr.  Atwaier's  plan  is  to  manufacture  the  bank-note  paper  in  such  a  way 
that  no  alteration  can  be  made  from  a  low  to  a  higher  denomination.  He  intriKluces 
borders  on  the  ends  of  the  notes,  in  addition  to  the  tigures  which  indicate  its  value,  a 
single  border  for  a  one-dollar  bill ;  two  borders  for  two  dollars,  and  five  borders  for 
^v*i  dollars.  These  are  inserted  on  the  left  hand  of  the  note.  For  the  tcn^doUar  uote^ , 
a.  single  border  is  introduced  on  the  right  hand  ;  two  borders  for  a  twenty-dollar  bill 
Tliese  various  borders  change  the  positions  of  the  names  of  the  president  and  cashier, 
and  al^^o  of  other  portions  of  the  bank  note,  so  that  the  general  appearance  of  each 
denomination  is  entirely  different  from  any  other. 


EXPIRATION  OF  BANK  CHARTERS  IN  NEW  TORK. 

The  charters  of  the  following  banks  in  the  State  of  New  York  will  expire  on  the 
1st  January  next,  and  it  is  supposed  that  they  will  all  resume  business,  under  the  gen- 
eral banking  law.    Those  ooarked  with  a  star  have  already  given  notice  to  this  effect 

Banks. 

Bank  of  Geneva* 

Bank  of  Troy 

Farmers*  Bank,  Troy 

Mechanics  <b  Farmers',  Alb'y*. 

CaUkill  Bank* 

Mohawk  Bank,  Schenectady*- 
Botchers  A  DrovV  Bk.,  N.  Y*. 

Bank  of  America,  N.  Y* 

Bank  of  New  York* 

Union  Bank,N.  Y* 

Total 

THE  ENGLISH  EXCHEQUER. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  British  Exchequer  frequently  receives  anonymous  communi- 
cations, accompanied  by  small  sums  of  money.  These  are  made  generally  by  parties 
who  have  defrauded  the  revenue,  and  ^hose  consciences  prompted  a  remuneration  for 
the  loss,  or  else  by  simple-minded  people,  who  hope  thereby  to  lessen  the  burden  of 
the  public  debt.  Among  the  last  acknowledgements  of  this  nature,  is  the  following, 
m  October  last,  which  we  find  in  the  London  Times : — 

"  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  begs  to  inform  *  X.  Z.*  that  the  half  of  a  Bank 
of  England  note  for  £50,  no.  16,207,  has  been  received.  'A.  B.  S.*  is  informed  that 
£5  Ss.  has  been  received.  The  halves  of  two  Bank  of  England  notes  for  £5  have 
been  received  from  *  I  ate,  but  not  too  Late.*  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  also 
acknowledges  the  receipt  of  a  Bank  of  England  note  for  £5,  and  £1  18s.,  on  account 
of  income  tax  not  applied  for,  from  '  H.  D.  R.*  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  ac- 
Icnowledges  the  receipt  of  a  Bank  of  England  note  for  £5,  no.  83,061,  from  *  Z.*  The 
first  half  of  £17  has  been  received  from  *  M  B.*** 


Date  of 

Capital 

Clrcalallon 

Loans. 

Charter. 

Auihuiized. 

Sept.  lHa2. 

Sept.  1853. 

April.  1829 

$422,000 

$812,000 

$550,000 

U                    tt 

440,000 

174,000 

896,000 

u           u 

278,0>0 

181.000 

645,000 

U                 (1 

442,000 

194,000 

1,108,000 

M                   «l 

125,000 

113.000 

178  000 

M                 (1 

166,000 

72,000 

210.000 

**       1830 

500,000 

282,000 

1.554,000 

Feb.     1831 

2.001,200 

250.000 

4,900  000 

Jan. 

1,000,000 

457,000 

2,870.000 

Febt        " 

1,000,000 

403,000 

2,872,000 

$6,378,200 

$2,488,000 

$16,778,000 
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mW  YORK  CITT  TAX  FOR  1851. 

The  corrected  eattmate  of  the  tax  levy  for  the  city  of  New  York,  as  reported  by 
the  Fioaoce  Ooiiunittee  to  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  proposes  for  the  year  1858,  for  the 
expenditares  of  the  city  govemnient,  excluaire  of  "  potice  "*  and  **  lamps  and  gas,** 
$2,814,938,  an  increase  over  the  estimate  of  1852,  of  *  16,666  60. 

The  amount  required  for  "police"  is  1615,000,  which  is  an  excess  over  the  estimate 
of  1852,  of  $75,000.  The  amount  required  for  "lamps  and  gas"  is  $300,000,  which 
is  an  iocrease  of  1100,000  over  1852. 

The  whole  amount  for  city  and  county  purposes,  for  which  application  must  be 
made  to  the  Legislature  for  authority  to  levy,  is  $3,229,933,  and  the  whole  amount  of 
tax  levy  fur  1853  for  city,  county,  and  State  is  $4,921,802  79,  which  is  an  increase  of 
$1,641,291  74  over  the  tax  levy  of  1862. 

The  sum  of  $794,706  88  is  included  in  the  estimate  of  the  tax  levy  of  1853,  for 
edacatiooal  purposes— $669,036  08  for  the  city  and  $225,670  80  for  the  State  at 
Urge.  These  amounts  are  required  by  laws  over  which  the  Common  Council  have  no 
oootroL 

In  the  above  amount  of  excess  of  the  tax  levy  for  1853  over  1852  is  included  the 
som  of  $742,157  91  for  deficiency  of  taxation  of  1852,  and  the  amount  required  to 
meet  the  expenditures  for  "docks  and  slips"  and  **  Croton  water  pipes,"  which  were 
not  included  in  the  tax  levy  of  1851  and  1852,  being  provided  for  by  the  issue  of 
stock. 

Among  the  items  composing  the  excess  of  tax  levy  of  1852,  are  the  following  :— 

Real  estate* '  $142,000 

Russ  pavement 11 5.000 


Cleaning  streets $109,000 

Lamps  and  gas. 60,700 

Police 75,000 


Docks  and  slips 120,000 


FmANCES  OF  AUBiMA. 
The  following  statement  shows  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  State  of  Ala- 
bama, for  the  fiscal  year  ending  November  1, 1852 : — 

aCOSlFTS.  I  EXPENSES. 

Tux $513,711  26|Bank  trustees $887,107  00 

Hiscellaneoos 85,876  60  '  Railroad 22.290  00 

I  Slaves  executed 6,724  00 

Total 698  687  85    Other  items 260,094  00 

On  hand,  1861 823,741  05 


TotaL $665,216  00 


$1,428,328  90 
On  hand  November,  1852 $743,657  74 


NEW  BANKS  CHARTERED  IN  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

i3ght  banks  have  been  incorporated  by  the  Legislature  of  South  Carolina,  as  fol- 
lows:— 

The  People's  Bank  of  Charleston $1,000,000 

The  Farmers  and  Mechanics'  Bank  of  Charleston 1,000,000 

The  Exchange  Bank  of  Columbia 600,000 

The  Bank  of  Sumpter 800,000 

The  Bank  of  And'^rson. 200,000 

The  Bank  of  Newberry 200,000 

The  Bank  of  Winsboro' 200,000 

The  Bank  of  Chester 200,000 

*  109,450  of  this  amooat  was  expended  for  the  porcbase  of  land  on  Ward^s  Island  for  a  City 
Oemeteiy. 
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CAPITAL  AID  BIFIDENDS  OF  BANLS  IN  PfllLADELPHU. 

The  Philadelphia  banks  made  in  November,  1862,  the  foUowiag  aemi'amiaal  divi- 

dendd.    The  list  includes  all  except  the  Banks  of  Pennsylvania  and  North  Ameiicii, 
"which  declare  in  January  and  July,  instead  of  May  and  November : — 

Banks.                                           Capital.             Par.                Prioe.         Div.  Amount. 

Philadelphia $1,150,000      $100  00      $148  00        6  $69,000 

Farmers  and  Mechanics* 1,250,000          50  00          78  00        6  62,600 

Girard 1,260.000           12  50           13  76         3  87,600 

Commercial 1,000,000          60  00          65  00        6  60,000 

Mechanics' 800,000          20  00          82  26         6  48,000 

Western 600,000          60  00          72  60        8  40,000 

Northern  Liberties 850,000          85  00          60  00        6  17,600 

Manufacturers  <fe  Mechanics'..           800,l'00          26  00          80  00        4  12,000 

Southwark 260.000           60  00       *  76  00        6  12,600 

Kensington 250.000          60  00          69  00        7  17,600 

Bank  of  Commerce 260,000          50  00          71  00        6  12,600 

Penn  Township 225,000           22  60           83  00         6  11,260 

Tradesmen's 160,000          60  00          68  00        4  6,000 

Total $7,776,000       .  $396,260 


PRODUCTION  OF  GOLD  IN  AUSTRALIA. 

The  actual  production  of  the  precious  metal  of  this  new  and  wonderful  gold  field 
has  thus  far  proved  fully  up  to  the  wildest  calculations  entered  into  last  spring.  Tlie 
ascertauied  yield  of  the  Melbourne  Mines  to  the  81st  July,  amounted  to  fifty-three 
tons  weight,  or  in  exact  Federal  value,  to  $25,812,800 1  And  at  the  Sydney  Mines  to 
$12,600,000.  A  further  sum  of  85,000,000  is  set  down  to  Adelaide,  South  Australia, 
though  thence  taken,  for  the  most  part,  by  mmera  from  the  Melbourne  District  The 
aggregate,  therefore,  stands  thus : — 

AtMelboume tons  68  $25,812,800 

At  Sydney 26  1 2,600,000 

At  Adelaide 11  6.000,000 

Grand  total 90  $42,812,800 


DEBT  OF  THE  HTY  OF  ST.  LOUIS,  MISSOURI. 


1862... 
1853... 
1854... 
1856,. 
1856... 
1857.. 
1858... 
1869-. 
I860-. 
186U. 


1873 $40^000 


The  debt  of  the  city  of  St.  Louis  is  $2,168,096,  payable  as  specified  in  the  following 

table.    The  yearly  interest  is  $128,000,  or  a  Httle  more  than  an  average  of  six  per 
cent  per  annum : — 

$29,000  1862 $90,000 

43,800  1868 4,000 

6,200  1864 76,000 

43,700  1866 95,500 

88,400  1866 70,000 

28,000  1867 70,000 

83,200  1868 100,000 

84,896  1870 200.000 

22,200  1871 467,000 

200  1872 408,000 


1874.. 
1876., 
1877.. 
1990., 
1895.. 


64,000 
70,000 
66,000 
26,000 
60,000 


Total $2,168,096 


BANK  OF  GALENA. 

We  learn  from  the  North-  WsBtem  Gazette,  published  at  Galena,  (Tllinoip,)  that  Henry 
Corwith  and  Nathan  Corwith,  of  Galena,  have  associated  themselves  together  for  the 

Eurpose  of  forming  a  banking  company  under  the  provisions  of  the  general  bunking 
kw,  and  have  given  their  institutioa  the  name  of  "  Bank  op  Oalbna,"    Capital  Btoc^ 
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fiye  hundred  thoasand  doQars,  divided  into  shares  of  |100  each.  The  company  was 
formed  on  the  11th  daj  of  December,  1852,  and  is  to  continue  until  the  10th  day  of 
December,  1877.  This  step  iit  one  which  has  been  frequently  called  for  by  the  public. 
The  well  known  character  which  these  gentlemen  possess,  for  integrity,  respoutibility, 
and  correct  business  qualities,  will  be  sure  guaranty,  even  if  there  were  no  other, 
that  the  bills  of  the  bank  will  be  as  good  as  specie. 


RAILROAD,  CANAL,  AND  STEAMBOAT  STATISTICS. 


THE  RAILROADS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

PBEPABXD  KXPBES8L1>F0a  THE  MEaCHANTS*  MAGAZINB  BT  DAVID  U.  BALFOUB,  X8Q. 

The  number  of  miles  of  railway  now  in  operation  upon  the  surface  of  the  globe  is 
29,606  ;  of  which  15,486  miles  are  situated  in  the  Eastern  Hemisphere,  and  14,170 
are  in  the  Western,  and  which  are  distributed  as  follows : — 

1,831 

682 

422 

-76 

170 

60 

80 


13,686  I  In  France.., 

173  I  In  Belgium  . 

869  ,  In  Rut>Bia. . , 

22    In  Sweden., 

80   In  Italy  ... 

6,976  ,  In  Spain  . . , 

5,840,  In  India.... 


In  the  United  States. . .  .miles 

In  the  British  Provinces 

In  the  Island  of  Cuba 

In  Panama 

In  South  America 

In  Great  Britain 

In  Oermany 

The  longest  railway  in  the  world  is  the  New  York  and  Erie,  which  is  46*7  miles  m 
length. 

The  total  number  of  railways  in  the  United  States,  in  operation  and  in  course  of 
construction,  is  872,  constructed  at  a  cost  of  $400,718,907.  For  their  names,  locality, 
length,  and  coet,  we  refer  to  the  annexed  list : — 

MAINE. 

No.  of 
miles  in 
oporution, 
Name.  When  opened  throughout    iucluding 

bronchcs. 

Androscoggin September  16,  1852.  86 

Androscoggin  and  Kennebec  . . .  .December      1,  1650.  •        55 

Atlantic  and  St.  Lawrence November  30,  1852.         149 

Bangor  and  Piscataqua December   10, 1886 .  12 

BuckBeld  Branch "  5,1848.  10 

Calais  and  Baring "  20.1852.  6 

Franklin "  25,1851.  9 

Portland  and  Kennebec November     1,1852.  69 

PbrUand.  Saco,  A  Portsmouth "  22,  1842.  62 

York  and  Cumberhind 19 

Penobscot  and  Kennebec 

NEW   HAMPSBIEK. 

Ashaelot December   81,1850.  24 

Boston,  Concord  &  Montreal 76 

Cbesbiro November  20,  1849.  54 

Codiecbo October       15,  1849.        .  18 

Concord November  10,  1846.  85 

Concord  and  Claremont 26 

Contocook  Valley December     6,  1850.  14 

Great  FalU October         1,  1 843 .  8 

Great  Falls  and  Conway November  30, 1849 .  18 

Manchester  and  Lawrence December   19,  1849.  26 

New  Hampshire  Central October       14,1851.  26 


No,  of 

miles  In 

courw.'  of 

confctruo- 

Cost. 

llon. 

11,000,000 

1,621,878 

4,242,828 

850,000 

. . 

870.000 

100,000 

270,000 

1,000,000 

, , 

1,801,888 

84 

449,426 

66 

496,986 

17 

1,667,078 

2,584,148 

. . 

500,000 

1,385,788 

24 

618,407 

, , 

219,460 

, , 

60,000 

, , 

800,000 

, . 

717,648 

600,000 
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No.  of  No.  of 

mUes  in  mtlea  in 

operation*  CDurstt  of 

Name.                                  When  opened  throushout.  I  uclud I ni;  construe-       CosL 

bmncbes.  lion. 

Northern November     9,1849.  82  ..       $8,016,634 

Portj^mouth  and  Concord August        23,  1852.  40  . .  1,400,000 

Sullivan    December     4,1850.  25  ..  673,500 

Wilton September  29,  1851.  18  . .  601»,000 

YXaifONT. 

Benington  Branch . ,  6         

Connecticut  and  Passumpsic 61  63  1,600,000 

Rutland  and  Burlington November  30,  1851 .  119  . .  3,430,699 

Rutland  and  Washington October       31,1861.  12  ..  250,000 

Vermont  and  Canada December   15,  1860.  .88  . .  1,200,000 

Vermont  Central. November     1,1849.  116  ..  6,735.696 

Vermont  Valley December  20,  1851 .  24  . .  1,000,000 

Western  Vermont June            26,  1852 .  68  . .  2,000,000 

MASSACnUSETTS. 

Berkshire December     1,1842.  21  ..  600,000 

Boston  and  Lowell June           24,1886.  28  ..  1,946.647 

Boston  and  Maine July            24,  1843 .  88  . .  4,090,462 

Boston  and  Providence June            1 1,  1835.  63  . .  8,469,599 

Boston  and  Worcester '  uly              8,  1886 .  68  . .  4,862,748 

Capp  Cod  Branch January      81,1848.  29  ..  683,677 

Charles  River  Branch December   15,1852.  12  . .  400,000 

Connecticut  River November     1,  1847  62  . .  1,801,692 

Dorchester  and  Milton May               1,1847.  8  ..  129,890 

Eastern November     9,1840.  76  ..  8,682,840 

Essex. March            1,1849.  21  ..  602,136 

Fall  River June              9,1845.  42  ..  1,060.000 

Fitchburg March           6,1845.  69  ..  8,612,487 

Fitchburg  and  Worcester February     11,  1850.  14  . .  305,410 

Grand  Junction 7  ..  919,897 

Harvard  Branch December  31,  1849.  I  ..  26,701 

Lexington  and  West  Cambridge.  September    1,1846.  7  ..  240,868 

Lowell  and  Lawrence July              1,1848.  12  ..  843,467 

Nashua  and  Lowell October        8,1888.  16  ..  651,216 

New  Bedford  and  Taunton July              2,1840.  21  ..  510,268 

Newburyport May             28,1860.  16  ..  200,000 

Norfolk  County April           28,1849.  26  ..  1,218,462 

Old  Colony. November  10, 1846.  46  . .  2,293.686 

Peterboro' and  Shirley February      6,l848.  14  ..  264,116 

Pittsfield  and  North  Adams October         8, 1846.  18  . .  443,678 

Providence  and  Worcester. *•             20,  1847 .  43  . .  1,820,066 

Salem  and  Lowell August         5,1850.  17  ..  848,221 

SauiUB  Branch 9  ,.  175,000 

South  Reading  Branch September    1,  1 850 .  8  . ,  293,760 

South  Shore January        1,1849.  11  ..  427,689 

Stockbridge  and  Pittsfield "              1,  1850 .  22  . .  448,700 

Stony  Brook July              1,1848.  13  ..  266,762 

Stoughton  Branch April             7,1845.  4  ..  93,488 

Taunton  Branch August         8,  1834.  12  . .  307,186 

Troy  and  Greenfield 81  86  700,000 

Vermont  and  Massachusetts February    20,1849.  77  ..  8,460,005 

Western December  21, 1841 .  166  . .  9,958,769 

West  Stockbridpre November  80,  1848.  8  . .  41,516 

Worcester  and  Nashua. December  15, 1848 .  46  . .  1,309,564 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

Providence  and  Stonington November  10, 1837 .  60  . .  2,614,484 
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OOmiKCTICDT. 

No.  of      No.  of 
inlit«  In    miles  in 
opt^rutfun,  oullr^«  t>f 

Name.                                  When  opened  througboat  including  conctruc- 

bmnclitrtt.     tioD. 

ColIinsTille  Branch December  81,  1851 .  11 

DaDbury May             2*J,  1852.  22 

Hartford,  ProTideoce  A. Fiebkill.  .October       81,  1850.  51 

Housatonic. February     12,1840.  110 

HoQM tonic  Branch Dfceinb«r  31,1850.  11 

HitldletfiwD  Branch November  30,1851.  10 

Naugatack October       81,  1849.  62 

New  Ilaven  and  Hartford November  80.  1841 .  62 

New  Haven  and  New  London.. .  .June            20,  1852.  65 

New  Haven  and  New  York December  31,  1849.  76 

New  Haven  and  Northampton. .  .November  30,  1850.  46 
New  London,    Willimantic,   and 

Palmer September    1,1850.  C6 

New  London  and  Stonington ..           10 

Norwich  and  Worcester February    29,  1 840.  66 

HEW  TOIK. 

Albany  and  Schenectady September  24, 1881 .  17 

Albany  and  Suitquehanoa ..         158 

Boffalo  and  Black  Rock December   31,  1836.  8 

Buffalo  ainl  Conhocton  Valley 46           88 

Buffalo  and  N  iaj^ara  Falls October       31,1837.  22 

Buffalo  and  Rochcf^ter December   20,1842.  76 

Buffalo  and  State  Line February     23,  1852 .  69 

Canandaigua  and  Jefferson September  15,  1851 .  47 

Canandaigua  and  Niagara  Falls . .           92 

Cayuga  Olid  Susquehanna November   15,1844.  86 

Chemung October       25,1348.  17 

Oenesee  Valley . .           49 

Hamburg  and  Erie . .           50 

Homellsviile  and  Attica January      28,  1 852 .  60 

Hudson  and  Berkshire December   10,1841.  82 

Hudson  River October         1,  *85l.  144 

Lake  Ontario,  Auburn  <t  Ithaca ..           80 

Lebanon  Springs. ..           50 

Lewi*ton November  10,1840.  10 

Long  Island August          6,  1844.  95 

Mohawk  Valley 78 

New  burg  Brunch December   31,1848.  19 

New  York  and  Erie July*           15,1851.  464 

New  York  and  Hurlem January      19,1862.  131 

Northern.  (Albany) 11           21 

Northern,  (Og«Iens»burg) October         1,  1850.  118 

O^fwego  and  Syracuse. December  31,  1835 .  86 

Potsdam  and  Wntertown . .           83 

Rensselaer  and  Saratoga ^November  25,  1 836 .  26 

Roches?ter  and  Buffalo December   31,  1852 .  86 

Rocbester,  Lock  port,  and  Niagara 

Falls    July              1,1852.  76 

Rochester  and  Port  Oenesee 

Rochester  and  Syracuse June              1,1839.  104 

Ri»me,  Watertown  &  St.  Vincent.  August        19,  1851 .  96 

Sacketfs  Harbor  and  EUit'burg... December   81,1852.  17 

Saratiiga  and  Schenectady November  30,  1 832 .  22 

Saratoga  and  Washington Octolwr       24,  1 845.  62 

Schenectady  and  Troy December   20,  1842 .  20 

Steaneateles  and  Jordan November  24,  1846 .  6 

Sodu^  Bay  and  Southern >     ..           84 

Syracuse  and  Biogamton . .          80 


Cost. 

$276,000 

6tM».000 

1.313.819 

2,500.000 

275,000 

250.«i00 

1,868.162 

1,650.000 

1,700.000 

8,700  085 

1,600,000 

1,450.411 

2,598,614 


1,740,460 

25.000 
1,400,000 

440,219 
2.268.976 
2,OOU.0O0 

883,364 

'617,318 
490,000 


2,000  000 

823.831 

l0,345,8t/5 


1 20.000 
2,339,989 

500.000 

23,680,000 

4,873,319 

«30.O00 
6,250,(M)0 

5b8,078 

723.666 
1,000,000 

1,875,000 

4.861.362 

2.0OM.UO0 

500.000 

462.181 

1,889,800 

681,047 

28,361 
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Name. 


31,  1846. 
16,1840. 

14,  1840. 
16,1832. 


Syracuse  and  Utica July  8, 1839. 

Troy  and  Bennington Angost       1 6,\1 862 . 

Troy  and  Greeubush June  18,  1845. 

Troy  and  Rutland **  28,  1863. 

Utica  and  Binghamtoa 

Utica  and  Schenectady August         1,  1886 . 

PEIfNSTLYANIA. 

Alleghany  Portage November  30,  1 838 . 

Beaver  Meado\ir October       81,  1837. 

Beaver  Meadow  and  Branches. .  .December   20,  1837. 

Blairsville  Branch November  26,  1851. 

Oarbon^dale  and  Honesdale October       24,  1837 . 

Chesnut  Hill  and  Doylestown 

Chester  Valley 

Columbia December 

Coming  and  Blossburg November 

Cumberland     Valley,    (including 

York  and  Cumbferland October 

Danville  and  Pottsville December 

Danville  and  Shamokin 

Erie  and  Ashtabula November  30,  1 862 . 

Franklin October       10,  1840. 

Germantown  Branch December     6,  1840. 

Harrisburg  and  Lancaster November  80,  1846. 

Httzelton  and  Lehigh December     6,  1840. 

Hempfield 

Holidaysburg  Branch , 

Iron December  31,1852. 

Lackawanna  and  Western October       13,  1851 . 

Lebanon  V^alley : 

Lehigh  and  Susquehanna December     1,1840. 

Little  Schuylkill November     2,  1831 . 

Little  Schuylkill  <fe  Susquehanna 

Lykens  Valley December  31,  1837. 

Mabonoy  and  Wisconisco November  80,  1850. 

Maunch  Chaunk  and  Branches. .  .June        •    17,  1827. 

Mill  Creek October       31,  1882. 

Mine  Hill December  26,  1836. 

Mount  Carbon November  24,  1830. 

Nesquehoning December   19, 1840. 

Norristowu,  Doylestown  and  New 

Hcpe 

North  Kiist January 

Pennsylvania. November 

Philadelphia  City 

Philadelphia  and  Columbia. September 

Philadelphia  and  Reading December 

Philadelphia,  Germantown,  and 
Norristown November 

Philadelphia  and  Trenton October 

Philadelphia  and  West  Chester.  .December 

Philadelphia,  Wilmington,  A  Bal- 
timore.  July 

Pine  Grove November 

Pittsburg  and  Erie 

Pittsburg  and  Steubenville 

Room  Rum October       81,  1836. 

Schuylkill....   December  81,  1832. 


No.  of      No.  of 
milet  lo    miles  in 
operaliuDi  cuurse  of 
When  opened  IbroughoaL    including  construe-       Co«t. 
branchea.     tion. 


1, 1862. 
13, 1852. 
21,1840. 
20. 1832. 
31,1840. 

30.  1832. 
31,1833. 
26, 1850. 

19,  1837. 
16, 1832. 


68 

6 
65 

78 


28 
26 
12 
8 
21 
16 
10 
88 
40 

77 
44 

40 
22 
6 
25 
10 


26 

68 

20 

20 

28 

16 

17 

25 

9 

12 

7 

5 


28 

228 

6 

82 

92 

17 
30 
21 

98 
4 


6 
18 


60 


20 


82 


66 


86 


28 


12,670,982 

700,000 

2^4,781 

1,200,000 

8,971,156 


700,000 
150,000 
100,000 
60,000 
600.000 
800,000 
1,600.000 
800.000 
600,000 

1,206,822 
800,000 

i,Voo,666 

600,000 

200.000 

1,000,000 

80,000 


141 
86 


600,000 
1,000.000 

i,2'50,666 
826,500 
600,000 
170,000 
180,000 
800,000 
180,000 
896,117 
70.000 
60,000 


600,000 

7,978.090 

300,000 

4,204,969 

16,649,516 

660.000 
500,000 
600,000 

6,421,229 
40,000 


40,000 
260,000 
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No.  of      No.  of 
mU«8  In    miles  lo 

operaiiuD,  course  of  ' 
Num.                                  When  opened  Uiroogbout    including  cousirac-       Cost. 

branches,     lion. 

Sdmylkill  Valley  A  Braocbe8....NoTeaiber  80, 1832.  25          ..         $300,000 

Strasburg    October       31,1840.  7           ..            160,000 

Sunbury  aod  Erie . .           85         

Sunbary  and  Pottsville ..           40         

Sunbury  and  Shamokin ..          20        

Sofiquebanna ..           62         

Trenton  Branch December   24,1840.  6           ..            180,000 

Trevorton  and  Mahonoy November  23,  1850.  16           . .            100,000 

Valley 20         

Westchester. October       28,1850.  9           ..            250,000 

Will iani8port  and  Elmira. 26          36           700.000 

York  and  WrightsvUle December   19, 1840.  13           . .           400,000 

NEW  JSRSKT. 

Belvidere  and  Delaware 34 

Burlington  and  Mount  Holly.. . .  .December   81,  1850.  6 

Camdeo  and  Absecom 

Camden  and  Amboy July              6,1881.  90 

Camden  and  Amboy  Bnnch  . . .  .November  30,  1S40.  20 

Camden  and  Woodbury October       31,1847.  9 

Morria  and  Essex December   26,1851.  44 

New  Jersey June           20,1836.  81 

New  Jersey  Central July              2,1852.  75 

Paterson. November  26,1831.  17 

Ramapo. October       24,  1850.  16 

DKLAWARX. 

Delaware 

New  Castle  and  Frenchtown  . . .  .September  20,  1832.  16 

MABTLAND. 

AnnapoliB  and  Elkridge December   81,1  B4G .  21 

Baltimore  and  Ohio January        1,1863.  421 

Baltimore  and  Susquehanna November  30,  1846.  85 

VIRQINIA. 

Alexandria  and  Orange 60 

Appomatox December  31,1850.  9 

Blue  Ridge 

Central 105 

Che9ier6eld July              6,  1882.  12 

Clover  HilL August       16,  1852.  11 

Green6eld  and  Roanoke December  20, 1 838 .  21 

North- Western i 

Petersburg  and  Weldon October       31,  1833.  60 

Richmond  and  Danville «  46 

Richmond,  Fredericksburg  &  Po- 
tomac  December  26,1840.  76 

Richmond  and  Petersburg "          20,  1840.  22 

Seaboard  and  Roanoke 80 

South  Side  Railway 89 

Tuckahoe  and  James  River September  15,  1852 .  5 

Winchester  and  Potomac November  24,  1836.  82 

NORTH  OABOLINA. 

Oaston  and  Raleigh December  81, 1850.  87 

North  Carolina 

Wihnington  and  Weldon. November  SO,  1850.  162 


48 


48 

17 
90 


100 


101 


10 
83 


223 


700,000 
75,000 

8,200,000 
620,000 
100,000 
400.000 
680.000 

2,744.540 
500,000 
470,000 


600,000 


400,000 

18,074,900 

8,870,282 


1,000,000 
200,000 

1,0*00,000 
150.000 
220,000 
284,438 

'  V46,72i 

1,000,000 

1,509.271 
875,405 

1,454,171 
800,000 
100,000 
400,416 


1,606,000 


2,500,000 
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Bailroad^  Canal,  and  Steamboat  Statisiies, 


Name. 


SOUTH  CAEOLINA. 


WheD  opened  throughout. 


Charlotte  and  South  Carolina. . .  .July  16, 1 852 . 

Greenville  and  Columbia 

King's  Mountain October       81,  1861 . 

Lauren? 

South  Carolina. October         2,  1838. 

Spartanburg  and  Union . . , . 

Wilmington  and  Winchester 


No.  of      No.  of 

miles  Id    miles  In 

operaiioUf  course  of 

including  coostruo- 

branches.     Uon. 


Atalanta  and  West  Point 

AtheuH  Branch December  81,  1840. 

Brunswick  and  Florida 

Burke 

Central November  30,  1843. 

Eatunton 

Georgia. October       18,  1843 . 

Macun  and  Western December  26,1844. 

Milledgeville. ^ November  24,  1861. 

Muscogee 

Rome October       28,1860. 

South  Western December   20,  1861. 

Western  and  Atlantic November  19,  1860. 

Wilkes 


112 

108 

26 

8 

241 


61 


23 


Cost 

198.3,41ft 

2,000,000 

600,000 

160,000 

5.948,678 


^6 

86 

1,600,666 

80 

67 

600,000 

89 

180 

800,000 

15 
190 

88 

800,000 
4,000,000 

•  ■ . 

22 

175 

, , 

8,100,000 

103 

•  • 

1,279,000 

18 

, , 

850,000 

25 

46 

500,000 

18 

, , 

200,000 

51 

, , 

1,000,000 

140 

, , 

8,000,000 

.  • . 

18 

St  Joseph's December  81,1847.  28 

Tallubatisee  and  St.  Mark's November  30,  1846.  26 


180,000 
120,000 


Alabama  and  Mississippi 

Alabama  and  Teimetsee 

Oirard  and  Mobile 

Memphis  and  Charleston 

Monigomery  and  West  Point. ..  .December   31,  1861. 

Tenners*  e  and  Selma 

Tuscumbia  and  Dccaiur November  30,  1832. 

1II8SI8SIPPL 

Mississippi,  Natchez  &  Malcolm 

Mobile  and  Ohio 

Raym- nd December   81,1861. 

Vickaburg,  Jackson  <t  Brandon  .  .November  80,  1846. 


Carroltnn December  31, 1851. 

Clinton  and  Port  Hudson November  80,  1850. 

Lake  PoQchartrain April  16,  1831. 

Mexican  Gulf October       31,1850. 

St.  Francis  ville  and  Woodville. .  .April  15,  1831. 

West  Feliciana December   26,  1848. 


Harrisburg  and  Brazos 


89 
46 


90 
200 
220 
185 

250 


1,286,208 
660,666 


Alabama  and  Tennessee 

Atuianta  and  Lagrange December   81,  1852 . 


88 

7 

60 

80 
461 

700,000 
120,000 
950,000 

6 
24 

6 
27 
28 
26 

60,000 
200,000 

60,01)0 
175,000 
468,000 
168,000 

•• 

72 

65 

40 

112 

1,200,000 
800,000 
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Nome.  When  opened  throughout. 

Chatanooga  and  Nashville 

Cleveland  and  Chatanooga. 

East  Tennessee  and  Georgia 

East  Tennessee  and  Virginia 

Memphis  and  Lagrange 

Nashville  and  M^sissippL 

Racbum  Qap 

Winchester  and  Unnterville 


Chatanooga  and  Louisville 

Covington  and  Lexingtoa 

Lexington  and  Frankfort December  31,  1840. 

Louisville  and  Danville 

Louisville  and  Frankfort November  80,  1851 . 

Lonbville  and  Jeffersonville 

Haysville  and  Big  Sandy. 

Maysville  and  Danville 


Belfontaine  and  Indiana. 

Central 

Cincinnati,  Hamilton  <&  Dayton..  .September  SO,  1851 . 

Cincinnati  and  Hillsboro' ;  October      15, 1852 . 

Cincinnati  and  Marietta 

Cindnnati,  Wilmington  and  Zanes- 


ville.. 


Cincinnati,  Columbus  &  Cleveland.  April  1,1851. 

Cleveland  and  Erie. November  10, 1852. 

Cleveland  and  Mahoning. 

Cleveland,  Norwalk  &  Toledo  . .  .December  81, 1852. 

Cleveland  and  Pittsburg 

Columbus  and  Newark. October      81 ,  1 852 . 

Columbus  and  Piqua 

Columbus  and  Springfield December  80,  1852. 

Columbus  and  Xenia Februarj    28, 1 850 . 

Dayton  and  Michigan 

Dayton  and  Richmond November  80, 1852. 

Dayton  and  Springfield December  26, 1851 . 

Dayton  and  Xenia 

Findlay November  24,  1851 . 

Greenfield  and  Miami October       20,  1 852 . 

Hamilton,  Eaton  A  Richmond  . .  .December  15, 1852. 

Irooton November  16, 1852. 

Junction 

Little  Miami October       15, 1847. 

Had  River  and  Lake  Erie December  10,  1847 . 

Newark  and  Mansfield November  1 1, 1851 . 

Newark  and  Zanes  ville. October        9, 1 852 . 

Ohio  and  Indiana. ...   

Ohio  and  Pennsylvania 

Sandusky  and  Mansfield September  17, 1851 . 

Scioto  and  Hocking  Valley 

Springfield  and  Mansfield 

Springfield,  Mount  Vernon,  and 

Pittsburg 

Springfield  and  Xenia November  19,  1852. 

SteuWnville  and  Indiani^ 

Western 

VOL.  XXVIU. — HO.  I.  8 


No.  of 

No.  of 

miles  in 

miles  lit 

operaiion. 

course  of 

including 

construe- 

Cost. 

branches. 

lion. 

58 

109 
SO 

1,000,000 

81 

29 

1,800,000 

50 

159 
50r. 

1,000,000 

, , 

150 

, , 

170 

, , 

60 

180 
90 

28 

66 

551,226 

65 

•• 

1,200,000 

.. 

90 

•• 

110 

85 

91 

700,000 

28 

109 

560,000 

60 

• . 

2,145,595 

87 

. . 

740,000 

83 

112 
125 

851,432 

185 

, , 

8,025,888 

71 

100 

1.600,000 

87 

, , 

1,800.000 

88 

82 

1,800,000 

86 

. . 

720,000 

. . 

78 

65 

, , 

1,300,000 

54 

1,194,074 

5 

., 

100,000 

50 

1,000,000 

24 

15 

500,000 

16 

, , 

200.000 

87 

, . 

740.000 

44 

, , 

718,108 

20 

.. 

400.000 

12 

54 

240.000 

84 

. , 

1,508,402 

184 

. . 

1,754,260 

60 

f 

1,200,000 

80 

600,000 

, , 

182 

182 

58 

2.700.000 

56 

1,600.000 

12 

88 

240,000 

•• 

72 

116 

20 

, , 

400,000 

•  • 

149 
87 
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Name. 


When  opened  throughout. 


Central December  81, 1851. 

Detroit  and  Pontiac November  80, 1840. 

Erie  and  Kalamazoo October      81, 1840. 

Southern September  80, 1861 . 


Central 

Evansville  and  Terre  Haute 

Fort  Wayne  and  Munsie 

Indianapolis  and  Belfontain  . ,. 

Indianapolis  and  Lafayette November  80, 1862. 

Indianapolis  and  Lawrenceburg 

Indianapolis  and  Madison. December  81, 1848 . 

Indianapolis  and  Peru 

Indianapolis  and  Terre  Haute.. .  .February    16,  1862. 
JefifersonTille  and  Columbus  . . .  .October        9, 1862. 

Junction 

Martinsville  and  Franklin December  24,  1852 . 

New  Albany  and  Salem. ' 

Northern November  26, 1851 . 

Ohio  and  Mississippi ' 

Richmond  and  Lo^ansport 

Shelby  ville  and  Odinburg October       24, 1860 . 

Shelby ville  and  Kniffhtstown. . .  .December  20, 1851 . 
Shelby  ville  and  Rush  ville November  19, 1851 . 


AHon  and  Jacksonville. 

Alton  and  New  Albany 

Alton  and  Springfield September   9, 1862 . 

Alton  and  Terre  Haute 

Aurora  Branch. 

Belleville  and  Illinoistown. 

Central 

Galena  and  Chicago  Union 

Illinois  and  Wisconsin 

Northern  Cross — Eastern  Exten- 
sion  .^ 

Northern  Croea-^ Western  Exten- 
sion   

O'Fallon  and  Coal  Bluff '. . .  .December  81, 1840. 

Peoria  and  Ooquaka •. 

Peoria  and  Warsaw 

Rock  Island  and  Chicago 

St  Charles  Branch November  26, 1860. 

San^mon  and  Morgan. October      20, 1861 . 

Sprmgfield  and  Bloomington 


inssouai. 


Hannibal  and  St  Joseph. 
Pacific 


Dnbuqoe  and  Eeokuck. 


Jamesville  and  Fond  du  Lac  . . 
Milwaukee  and  Mississippi. . . . 
Bock  River  and  Valley  Union. 


No.  of 

No.  of 

mUesin 

miles  tn 

operation, 

coarse  of 

inclading 

Gonstnio* 

Cost 

braoches. 

UOD. 

228 

, , 

8,658,647 

26 

, , 

800,000 

88 

, , 

860,000 

188 

72 

2,878,082 

27 

84 

640,000 

, , 

60 

66 

28 

1,269,568 

62 

, , 

1,000,000 

68 

28 

1,200,000 

86 

, , 

2,000.000 

80 

48 

500,000 

72 

, , 

1,600,000 

66 

•  • 

1,800,000 

, . 

88 

25 

, , 

600,666 

88 

202 

1,700,000 

68 

, , 

1,200,000 

, , 

886 

, , 

96 

16 

, , 

826,606 

27 

, , 

640,000 

20 

•• 

400,000 

•• 

66 
176 

78 

192 

1,606,666 

20 

85 

14 

699 

400,000 

87 

188 
56 

80 

2,000,000 

16 

21 

800,000 

7 

140,000 

, , 

90 

, , 

120 

84 

26 

1,700,000 

8 

160,000 

66 

60 

210 
89 

180 

1,000,000 

20 

160 
86 

'  Voo,666 

\ 
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BIOAPITDLATIOir. 

No.  of  No.  of 

railways,  No.  of  miles  In 

Inoladingmlleaiii  course  of        Ooat. 
branches,  opera'n.  constmc^n. 

Maine 11  417  90      $10,706,009 

NewHampehire 16  480  41  14,789,528 

Vennont 8  422  69  16,116,196 

MMOUshasetto 89  1,208  86  58.870,279 

Rhodelaland 1  60  ..  2,614,484 

Connecticut 14  647  10  19,080,981 

KewYork 47  2,129  926  82,874,629 

New  Jersey 11  848  89  9,M9,540 

P^onsylrania. 69  1,879  669  66,492,242 

Delaware 2  16  48  600,000 

Maryland 8  527  ..  21,866,182 

Virginia 16  568  449  10,640,421 

NorthCaroUna 8  249  228  4,106,000 

South  Carolina 7  566  286  11,087>098 

Georgia 14  804  811  16,029,000 

Rorida 2  64  ...  260,000 

Alabama. 7  186  946  1,986,208 

MissinippL 4  100  491  1,770,000 

LoniaiaDa. 6  117  ...  1,181,000 

Texae 4'  1  ...  72          

Tennessee 10  279  869  6,800,000 

Keotacty. 8  98  686  1,761,226 

Ohio 87  1,466  1.812  37,782,804 

Micfaigan. 4  474  ...  11,681.629 

Indiana 19  690  987  18,969,662 

Illinois 18  866  1,770  7,800,000 

Miseouri 2  ...  249           

Iowa. 1  ...  180          

Wiaeooain 8  20  286  400,000 

Total 872  13,686  10,828    $400,718,907 


CmCIMATI,  HAMILTON,  AHD  MTTON  RAILROAD. 

The  following  statement  of  the  monthly  earnings  of  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton,  and 
Dayton  Railroad,  for  the  first  year  of  its  operations,  has  been  obtained  from  the  Se- 
cretary of  the  company.  It  will  be  seen  that  nearly  all  the  biisiness  of  this  road  so 
Cur  is  local ;  and  that  has  nearly  doubled  within  the  year. 

The  earnings  of  October,  1862,  were  over  thirty  thousand  dollars.  The  travel  du- 
ring the  past  two  weeks,  however,  has  somewhat  fallen  off,  owing,  doubtless,  in  a  great 
measure  to  unpleasant  weather.  The  earnings  of  the  month  will  probably  not  vary 
much  from  the  last 

KAAXISrOS  OF  OOlOINNAn,  HAMILTON,  AND  DATTON  RAILaOAD  OOMPANT  rOB  TWILVl  MONTHS 
ERDmO  8EPTSMBKE  80,  1862. 

No.  of  Passenger  Weight 

passengers,  earnings.  eamifigs.  Total. 

October,  1861....   18,186  $16,306  $632  $16,888 

November 18,716  11,882           608  12,441 

December 14,498  11,446  4,888  16,884 

January,  1862 11,401  8,786  6,008  14,746 

February 12,811  9,898  4,877  14,270 

March. 16,266  18,667  6,609  19,067 

April 17,088  14,814  6,166  20,481 

May 18,096  16,886  7.814  22,781 

June 19,889  16,816  7,781  24,096 

July 22,681  17,768  8,682  26,801 

August 19,788  16,468  9,662  26,011 

September. 20,981  16,948  12,194  29,188 

Total 204,198    $167,960    $78,467    $241,427 
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CANAL' COMMERCE  AT  ROCHESTER,  NEW  YORK. 

The  Roehetter  American  gives  the  annexed  statement  of  property  left  and  first 
cleared  from  Rochester  on  the  Erie  and  Genesee  Valley  CanaU,  during  the  season  of 
186 2',  showing  the  quantity  and  estimate  of  value  of  each  article : — 


Ashes bbls. 

Pork 

Beef 

Flour. 

Com  meal 

Lumber .T  .feet 

Shingles M. 

Timber cubic  feet 

Wood cords 

Staves lbs. 

Bacon 

Cheese 

Butter. 

Lard,  tallow,  t&c 

Wool 

Hides 

Bran  and  ship-stufis 

Dried  fruit 

Unmanufactured  tobacco . 

Hemp 

Clover  and  grass  seed.. . . 

Flaxseed 

Hops 

Leather 

Oil  meal  and  cake. 

Furniture 

Lead 

Pig-iron. 

Bloom  and  bar  iroa 

Castings  and  ironware. . . 

Fur  and  peltry 

Domestic  cotton 

Domestic  salt 

Foreign  salt 

Suffar 

Molasses 

Cofifee 

Nails  and  spikes 

Iron. and  steel. 

Railroad  iron 

Crockery,  Ac 

All  other  merchandise. . . 
Stone  and  lime 


/ u 

Quantity. 

tFT. ^ 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Valne. 

88 

$836 

1,748 

188.846 

1,418 

26.484 

466 

8,888 

908 

9,008 

2,272 

22,720 

16,286 

64,961 

688,680 

2,289,800 

1,066 

2,180 

10 

20 

19,170,838 

191,708 

6.876,462 

68,765 

6,066 

16,166 

616 

1,290 

832.097 

89,862 

2,226 

267 

14.874 

62,062 

40 

140 

8,366,829 

41,777 

8,287,696 

41,188 

64,624 

4,716 

82,408 

2,916 

189,880 

9,788 

98,040 

6,868 

86,176 

6,788 

87,774 

14,044 

96,944 

9.694 

16,740 

1,674 

262,247 

98,881 

492,194 

182.112 

69,896 

2,996 

86,308 

1,765 

811,848 

2,491 

16,081,688 

120,654 

12.814 

641 

78,998 

8,700 

264,618 

86,647 

74,469 

10,426 

80,000 

1,800 



•*•••• 

84,989 

6,946 

96,669 

6,696 

202,200 

4,044 

163,049 

8,061 

20,909 

4,182 

•••••• 

87,186 

7,487 

86,866 

7.878 

263.221 

2,682 

884,359 

28,406 

868,688 

25,105 

68,644 

2,846 



1,716,876 

26,746 

2,868,392 

85,626 

668,481 

26,889 

400 

16 

848,190 

88,728 

1,964,875 

78,695 

7,866 

8,988 

'5,681 

2,791 

2.190 

219 



4.083.776 

16,185 

864,926 

8,460 

17.616 

88 

2,160 

11 

4,693.991 

828,679 

2,876 

201 

2,099,686 

88,987 



428,S98 

42,890 

810 

81 

1,146,429 

67,821 

9.250 

468 

2,288,678 

187,021 

890,720 

28,448 

7,309,867 

292,894 

1,184,940 

47,898 

681,020 

68,102 

89,148 

8,915 

12,167,661 

1,828,648 

6,096.688 

914,846 

6,406,661 

12,818 

1,668.126 

8,886 

1.189,746 

2,279 

89,632 

79 

26,171,990 

78.618 

2,907.718 

8,728 

8,002.189 

90,066 

8,946.087 

118,368 

1,428,801 

1,862,008 

86,028 

80,866 

8,596 

2.018 

284 

169 

70,967 

89,741 

64,748 

86,267 

12.668 

7,094 

80,050 

16,828 

22,886 

8,678 

18.675 

5,897 

8,968 

8,988 

6,676 

5,176 

8.760 

1,278 

21.211 

7,212 

206,881 

41,176 

886,982 

67,896 

Mmeral^coal 

Sundries 

Wheat bush. 

RJ* 

Com 

Barley 

Oats 

Peas  and  beans 

Potatoes 

Domestic  spirits. . .  .galls. 

Total  value 15,286,994  $4,804,768 
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RAILROAD  FREIGHTS  BETWEE.V  ALBANY  AND  BUFFALO. 
The  ceDtral  line  of  railroads  betw^sen  Albany  and  Buffalo,  have  adopted  the  follow- 
ing schedule  of  rates  of  transportaUoo  of  property  between  Albany  and  the  seyeral 
cities  on  the  route : — 

Bullkb. 

Floor  per  barrel $0  65 

Fresh  beef,  pork,  mutton,  and  venison..  70 

Oattle  and  hogs,  per  car,  large 70  00 

smalL 60  00 

Sheep  per  car,  large 60  00 

smaiL 60  00 
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ochester. 

Utlca. 

$0  60 

10  83 

$0  26 

64 

88 

24 

64,00 

82  00 

24  00 

4G  00 

27  00 

20  00 

46  00 

27  00 

20  00 

88  00 

28  00 

18  00 

THE  FIRST  MINING  OPERATION  IN  NORTH  AMERICA. 

HUMBKR  II. 

To  FaBEiCAX  Hunt,  Editor  of  the  Merchants*  Magazine : — 

My  article,  published  in  the  December  number  of  the  Merchants'  Magazine^  con- 
tained the  leading  historical  facts  connected  with  the  Southampton  and  EasthamptoQ 
Lead  Mines,  and  referred  to  the  Spathic  Iron,  or  silver  steel  mine,  at  Roxbury,  Litch- 
field Ooanty,  Connecticut,  and  also  to  a  lead  mine  now  worked  by  Dr.  Frankfort,  at 
Middleton,  (instead  of  Norwich,)  Connecticut,  stating  that  it  was  early  worked  by 
Sampson  Simson,  Col.  James,  and  others.  These  particulars  I  propose  to  make  the 
basis  of  farther  remarks  at  some  future  period. 

I  now  propose  to  g^?e  you  a  short  statement,  embodying  all  the  geographical,  geo- 
logical, and  mineralogical  facts,  relating  to  the  Hampton  mines,  with  an  analysis  of 
thirteen  specimens  of  ore  and  rock  taken  from  various  places  in  the  old  shaft,  which 
we  have  recently  emptied  of  water. 

The  South  and  East  Hampton  mines  are  located  in  Hampshire  County,  in  the  State 
of  Massachusetts,  166  miles  from  New  York  by  railroad,  eight  miles  south-west  of 
Northampton  village,  and  about  three  miles  north  of  the  proposed  depot  on  the  canal, 
or  airline  railroad,  now  in  course  of  construction.  The  proprietors  of  the  mines  have 
purchased  the  lands  on  both  sides  of  the  Manhan  River,  along  the  course  of  the  vein. 
There  are  about  620  acres,  consisting  of  farming  and  wood  land ;  upon  these  it  is  es- 
timated there  are  more  than  20,000  cords  of  wood,  and  an  abundance  of  timber  for 
bniiding  purposes.  The  rein,  where  it  crosses  the  Manhan  River,  has  thrown  up  a 
dyke  to  the  hight  of  twenty  feet,  forming  a  portion  of  a  substantial  dam.  From  this 
point  the  proprietors  propose  to  conduct  a  portion  of  the  water  along  the  west  bank 
of  the  river  to  the  mouth  of  the  1,240  feet  adit,  and  use  it  by  means  of  an  overshot 
or  breast  wheel,  having  obtained  a  fall  of  36  feet  To  this  wheel  they  propose  to  at- 
tadi  flat  rodp,  extending  along  and  through  the  adit  to  the  engine  shaft,  sunk  on  the 
course  of  the  vein,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  the  ore  and  delivering  it  at  the  ore-house 
at  the  mouth  of  the  adit,  in  which  the  stamps,  separator,  and  elevators  are  erected. 
Near  this  they  propose  to  erect  smelting  and  cupelling  furnaces,  thereby  saving 
the  expense  and  time  in  erecting  the  engine,  the  cost  of  fuel,  repairs,  and  engineers  to 
nmit 

The  first  geological  survey  of  this  mine  was  made  by  Colonel  James,  Royal  Engin- 
eer, and  Solomon  Simpson,  Esq.,  the  father  of  the  Hon.  Sampson  Simpson,  of  42  War- 
ren-street, in  the  city  of  New  York.  They  were  gentlemen  whose  scientiBc  attain- 
ments are  unsurpassed  at  the  present  day,  as  their  papers  give  abundant  testimony. 
This  survey  was  made  in  the  spring  of  1766.  AUhougn  I  do  not  find  their  report  it- 
self, yet  I  find  abundant  proof  that  they  were  highly  g^tified  with  their  prospects 
and  the  geological  evidences  there  discovered  by  them. 

The  next  examination,  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  was  made  b^  Professors  Mead  and 
Elton.  The  latter  gentleman  has  left  a  record  of  the  curious  geological  changes 
passed  through  by  the  miners  during  the  thirteen  years  the^  were  engaged  in  driving 
the  adit  level,  with  a  description  of  the  various  rocks,  stratification,  etc. 

In  the  year  1810,  Professor  Benjamin  Silliman  made  an  examination  of  these  mineB 
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and  gave  an  elaborate  report,  replete  with  interest  to  the  student  of  geology  and  to 
the  miner,  which  was  subsequeotly  publi^ed  in  **  The  Geological  Transactions,"  edited 
by  "  Archibald  Bruce." 

These  mines  have  also  been  examined  by  all,  or  nearly  all,  of  the  professors  of  ge- 
ology and  gentlemen  of  science.  Among  the  most  prominent  and  distinguished  are 
Pr9fes3or8  Dana,  Hitchcock,  Mead,  Shephard,  and  Clark.  They  all  concur  in  the  opin- 
ion that  this  property  furnishes  evidences  of  mineral  wealth  of  no  ordinary  character. 
During  the  present  season.  Professors  Hitchcock  and  Clark  have  made  a  survey  and 
report,  in  which  they  confirm  all  that  had  been  previously  written  by  themselves  and 
their  predecessors.  But  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  an  examination  of  a  day  or  two, 
by  gentlemen  however  competent,  would  disclose  to  them  the  undeveloped  resources 
of  this  great  store-bouse  of  nature,  where  the  embeUshments  of  "  The  Creative  Pow- 
er "  have  been  deposited  for  the  benefit  and  gratification  of  man. 

In  the  notices  and  reports  of  my  predecessors  they  have  described  the  vein  as  being 
seven  or  eight  feet  wide.  In  this  they  were  evidently  mistaken,  as  recent  develop- 
ments clearly  indicate  the  vein  to  be  sixty-six  feet  wide  at  Southampton,  and  caused 
undoubtedly  bv  all  the  veins  uniting  and  forming  a  cross  section.  In  Easthampton  it 
is  about  forty-hve  feet  wide,  in  consequence  of  five  veins  uniting  at  that  point  Much  of 
this  vein  is  made  up  of  vein  stone.  In  the  recent  workings  about  ten  feet  of  what 
was  formerly  considered  granite  was  removed  and  found  to  be  smoky  and  radiated 
quartz,  with  large  quantities  of  galena  intermixed.  Much  of  the  gangue  resembles 
honey-comb,  and  is  composed  exclusively  of  quartz  crystals.  On  the  outside  of  this 
there  is  a  beautiful  snuff-like  gossin  of  about  two  feet  in  thickness,  which  was  8U|>- 
posed  to  be  the.matrix.  but  on  working  through  this,  lead  was  again  found.  From  this 
point  we  measured  east  across  the  vein  sixty -six  feet,  most  of  which  is  vein-stooe.  In 
our  examinations  we  find  the  following  minerals : — 

Sulphate  of  barytes  in  veins  of  galena ;  a^te,  on  which  are  qnarts  crystals  ;  rhomb- 
spar,  m  veins  of  ffalena  traversing  granite,  luate  of  lime,  in  sulphate  of  barytes  and 
granite,  associated  with  galena,  quartz,  <S:c 

Large  quantities  of  radiated  quartz  often  constitute  the  gangue  of  the  lode,  or  ma- 
trix. 

Cavities  formed  of  quartz  crystals  exist  in  the  matrix  or  gangue  of  the  lode.  Theee 
are  extremelv  beautiful,  surpassinff  anything  heretofore  discovered  in  America. 

Adularia,  in  the  same  granite  which  contains  galena,  white,  with  a  slight  tinge  of 
yellow,  green,  or  blue. 

Talc,  with  sulphate  of  barytes,  green,  compact  and  toft  steatile. 

Pyritous,  carbonate,  and  malichite  of  copper,  in  small  quantities,  discriminated  or  in 
lodes  in  the  veins. 

Sulphurate  of  lead,  portions  of  which  are  highly  argentiferous,  with  quartz  crystal- 
ised,  containing  little  ulver,  and  traversing  primitive  ro&s  66  feet  wide  at  Southampton, 
and  extendmg  several  miles,  opening  and  contracting  at  various  points,  but  thev  offer 
no  inducement  to  practical  miners,  except  in  the  towns  of  South,  North,  and  East 
Hampton.  This  vein  is  made  up  of  quartz,  with  ore  disseminated  through  it,  and 
formine  regular  lodes  or  veins  of  metal  We  also  found  sulphate  of  lead,  and  olybdiate 
of  lead 

Carbonated  munate  of  lead,  in  groups  of  green  crystals  on  galena ;  also 

Phosphate  of  lead  and  sulphate  of  zmc,  both  massive  and  finely  crystalized. 

The  ore  of  this  mine  is  all  more  or  less  argentiferous.  On  analysis  it  produced  to 
the  ton  of  ore,  as  follows : — 
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silver.  In  addition,  the  gangue  on  which  there  was  no  lead  perceptible  to  the  eye 
produced  86  oz.  of  silver  per  ton.  Other  spMScimens  produced  only  a  small  trace  of 
silver,  if  any ;  and  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  work  the  ore  on  a 
large  scale  before  it  can  be  ascertained  what  the  yield  will  be.  The  yield  of  lead  is 
very  uniform,  varying  from  67  to  77  per'cent  from  pure  ore. 

This  is,  according  to  Prof.  Silliman,  the  best  locality  of  argentine  in  the  United  States. 
Foetid  Quartz  is  found  in  small  masses  in  it,  and  upon  it. 

From  the  foregoing  statement  it  will  readily  be  perceived  that  these  mines  must 
continue  to  be  a  pUce  of  resort  to  the  student*  and  one  in  which  the  man  of  science 
will  feel  a  deep  interest,  increabing  as  knowled^  becomes  diffused,  and  the  power  of 
science  shall  be  opened  up  to  the  masses,  especially  when  our  sons  and  our  grandsons 
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and  our  posterity  shall  become  learned  in  the  sciences  of  geology,  mineralogy,  metalurgy 
and  chemistry,  when  the  education  of  oar  sons  shall  receive  the  fostering  care  of  the  State 
and  general  government,  when  every  town,  county,  and  State  shall  have  their  poly- 
technic schooU,  where  all  the  branches  of  useful  knowledge  pertainmg  to  mining  shall 
be  taoght,  when  men  with  clear  heads  and  strong  hanifi  shall  lecture  to  the  rising 
generation,  and  giye  ocular  demonstration  of  what  they  seek  to  inculcate,  when  pro- 
gressive intelligence  shall  enable  the  chemist,  in  times  of  drought  and  famine,  to  go 
forth  with  his  chemical  apparatus,  and  extract  from  the  earth  £e  chemical  principles 
to  sustain  animal  life.  Even  then  the  beautiful  productions  of  nature  at  the  Southampton 
mines  will  offer  an  inducement  for  further  research  into  this  great  undeveloped  store- 
boose  of  nature,  and  afford  ample  ^oufids  for  reflection,  such  as  animated  the  poet 
Cowper,  in  the  following  beautiful  lines : — 

"  Deep  in  unfathomable  mines 
Ot  never  failing  skill. 
He  treasures  up  bis  bright  designs, 
And  works  his  gracious  will." 

You  may  charge  me  with  making  overdrafts  upon  fancy,  but  we  are  admonished  to 
hope,  and  believe  in  many  things  that  would  nave  been  deemed  a  heresy  in  otir 
ancestors.. 

-  Since  my  last  notice  of  these  mines,  they  have  been  purchased  by  gentlemen  of 
wealth  and  of  acknowledged  business  capacity.  Large  appropriations  of  money  have 
been  made  to  prosecute  we  work  in  them.  The  mine  h  managed  by  an  experienced 
and  energetic  Captain,  Samuel  Pinch,  formerly  of  the  Cornish  mines.  He  is  instructed 
by  the  proprietors  to  work  the  mines  with  efficient  men,  and  as  great  a  force  as  can 
be  judiciously  employed  until  Spring.  Three  shifts  every  twenty-four  hours,  work- 
ing night  and  day.  I  remam,  dear  sir,  your  obedient  servant, ' 

CHARLE9  STEARNS,  Prtf.  of  Owlogf,  U. 


THE  HAH UFACTURE  OF  6IASS. 


MANUFACTUBX  0¥  GLASS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,   ETC. 

The  last  number  of  our  series  of  articles  upon  this  highly  interesting  subject — in- 
teresting both  as  concerns  the  various  features  of  the  manufacture,  and  as  indicative  of 
the  progress  of  the  art  in  the  successive  ages  of  the  world's  history — closed  the  sketch 
of  tne  rise  and  progress  of  the  manufacture  ot  flint  glass.  Our  sketch  has  covered  the 
CTOund  so  far  as  time  would  allow,  from  the  introduction  of  the  art  into  Egypt,  through 
Its  trasnfer  to  Tyre  and  Sidon,  and  from  thence  in  its  order  to  Rome,  Venice,  France, 
and  finally  into  England. 

The  reader  will  notice  that  this  progress, like  that  of  many  others,  is  almost  identi- 
cal, for  a  time  at  least,  with  the  gradual  extension  of  conquest,  and  especially  with  this, 
as  connected  with  the  extension  of  the  Roman  sway. 

We  now  reach  the  period  of  its  introduction  into  the  western  continent,  and  propose 
giving  an  outline  of  its  gradual  extension,  and  characteristics  in  our  own  land. 

It  was  shortly  after  the  close  of  the  revolutionary  struggle,  we  think  about  the  year 
1790,  that  the  late  Robert  Hewes,  a  well-known  citizen  of  Boston,  made,  probably, 
the  first  attempt  to  establish  a  glass  manufactory  on  this  continent.  This  manufactory 
was  modeled  upon  the  German  system.  Mr.  Hewes  carried  his  works  to  the  fuel, 
and  erected  his  mctory  in  the  then  forest  of  New  Hampshire.  The  writer  well  remem- 
bers when  a  boy  hearing  Mr.  Hewes  relate,  that  when  building  his  glass  works,  the 
tracks  of  bears  were  frequently  seen  in  the  morning,  in  and  around  his  works. 

From  the  best  information  m  our  possession,  we  think  that  to  Mr.  Robert  Hewes 
must  be  conceded  the  first  attempt  to  establish  glass  making  in  the  United  States,  or 
in  the  western  world.  The  aim  of  Mr.  Hewes,  was  doubtless  to  supply  the  most  im- 
portant and  necessary  article  made  of  glass,  and  called  for  by  the  immediate  wants  of 
the  people,  viz :  window  glass.    It  ended  however  in  disappointment  to  the  projector, 
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probably  from  the  frequent  error  of  carrying  such  works  into  the  interior,  to  the  vicin- 
ity of  fuel,  or  from  lack  of  skill  on  the  part  of  the  workmen. 

This  attempt  was  followed  about  the  year  1800,  by  Messrs.  Whalley,  Hunnewell, 
and  their  associates,  and  by  the  workmen  Plumback  and  Cooper,  who  erected  a  large 
factory  in  Essexst,  Boston,  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  Crown  Window  Glass.  This 
was  without  success,  until  a  German,  of  the  name  of  Lint,  arrived  in  the  year  1808, 
and  from  this  period  there  was  great  success  in  the  manufacture,  for  the  State  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, to  encourage  the  manufacture  of  window  glass,  paid  the  proprietors  a  bounty 
on  every  table  of  glass  made  by  them.  Thb  was  done  to  counteract  the  effect  of  the 
bounty  paid  by  England  on  the  exportation  of  glass  from  that  kingdom.  The  State 
bounty  had  the  effect  to  encourage  the  proprietors  and  sustain  their  efforts,  so  that  by 
]>er8everance  many  difficulties  were  overcome,  and  a  well  earned  reputation  supported 
for  the  strength  and  clearness  of  their  glass — a  glass  superior  to  the  imported,  and 
well  known  throughout  the  United  States  as  "  Boston  Window  Glass."  This  reputa- 
tion they  steadily  sustained,  until  they  made  glass  in  their  new  works  at  South  Boston, 
in  the  year  1822. 

From  the  founding  of  this  establishment  may  be  dated  the  founding  of  all  the 
Crown  and  Cylinder,  Window  and  Flint  Glass  Works  in  the  Atlantic  States.  Indeed, 
this  may  be  considered  the  fruitful  parent  tree,  of  the  many  branches  now  so  widely 
spread  abroad. 

The  wonderful  mystery  attached  to  the  art  of  glass  making,  seems  to  have  followed 
its  introduction  into  this  country. '  The  glass  blower  was  considered  a  magician,  and 
myriads  visited  the  newly  erected  works,  and  coming  away  with  a  somewhat  improved 
idea  of  an  unmentionable  place  and  its  occupants ;  and  the  man  who  could  compound 
the  materials  to  make  glass,  was  looked  upon  as  an  alchemist  who  could  transmute 
base  metal  into  pure  gold. 

The  fame  of  the  works  spread  into  a  neighboring  State,  and  in  1810  or  1811,  a 
company  was  formed  in  Utica,  to  establish  glass  works  in  that  place,  and  quite  a  num- 
ber of  workmen  in  the  Essex-st  Works  were  induced  to  leave  thf^ir  employ  and  break 
their  indentures  from  the  offer  of  increased  wages — while,  however,  on  their  way  and 
iust  before  they  reached  the  State  line,  they,  with  the  agent,  were  arrested, 
brought  back,  and  expensive  law  suits  incurred.  The  Utica  Works  were  abandoned 
and,  we  believe,  never  revived. 

Subsequently  another  company  was  formed  in  New  York,  being  influenced  by  a 
fallacious  view  of  the  silicious  sand.  This  company  erected  their  works  at  Sandy 
Lake  a  locality  abounding  both  in  silex  and  fuel.  A  few  years  trial  convinced  the 
proprietors  that  the  place  was  ill  chosen,  and  after  the  experience  of  heavy  losses,  it 
was  abandoned. 

A  Doctor  Adama,  of  Richmond,  Virginia,  made  large  offers  of  increased  wages  to 
the  workmen  of  the  Essex-st  Works,  who  were  thus  induced  to  abandon  their  place 
of  work  and  violate  their  indentures.  They  succeeded  in  reaching  Richmond  to  try 
their  fortune  under  the  auspices  of  the  Doctor.  A  few  years  experience  convincea 
them  of  the  fallacy  of  increased  pay,  for  after  very  heavy  losses,  the  works  were 
abandoned  and  the  workmen  thrown  out  of  employ.  The  proprietors  of  the  Essex-st 
Works  had  engaged  workmen  in  the  meantime  at  a  very  heavy  expense  from  England 
— a  inost  difficult  task — for  the  English  government  made  it  a  penal  offense  to  entice 
workmen  to  leave  the  kingdom  at  that  period. 

In  1811,  the  proprietors  of  the  Essex-st.  Works  erected  large. and  improved  works 
on  the  shore  at  South  Boston,  to  supply  the  workmen  enticed  away,  and  also  to  meet 
the  wants  of  their  factory,  an  agent  was  sent  to  England  to  procure  a  set  of  glass 
workers.  By  the  time  they  reached  this  country  the  war  with  England  broke  out,  and 
the  enterprise  was  thus  defeated ;  for  it  became  difficult  to  procure  fuel  and  the  various 
means  for  carrying  on  the  Essex-st.  Works. 

The  making  of  window  glass  in  Boston  led  to  the  introduction  of  the  manufacture 
of  flint  glass,  arising  from  the  excess  of  window  glass  blowers  brought  into  the  coun- 
try by  the  enterprise  of  the  Boston  Window  Glass  Company,  many  among  the  num- 
ber from  Europe  had  worked  more  or  less  in  flint  glass  works,  (no  unusual  thing  in 
England,)  for  a  good  flint  glass  blower,  with  manujd  strength,  can  fill  the  part  of  a 
window  glass  blower,  and  exceedingly  well. 

Among  the  number  was  a  Mr.  Thomas  Cainee,  now  livine  at  South  Boston,  having 
retired  from  the  business  with  an  independent  property,  the  honest  fruit  of  his  skill 
and  industry,  he  may  truly  l>e  considered  as  the  father  of  the  flint  glass  business  in  the 
Atlantic  States. 

Mr.  Caines  proved  competent  to  the  task,  not  only  as  a  first  rate  workmen,  bat  pos- 
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aeesed  the  art  of  mixing  the  materials  and  being  able  to  Bostain  all  the  other  depart- 
ments appertaining  to  lbs  business,  he  prevailed  upon  the  proprietors  to  erect  a  small 
fliz-pot  flint  furnace  in  part  of  their  large  unoccupied  manufactory  in  South  Boston. 

At  that  time  the  articles  of  flint  glass  imported  by  the  earthenware  trade,  were 
confined  to  a  very  few  articles,  such  as  Qerman  straw  tumblers,  cruets,  salts,  and  pbiia 
decanters  of  cheap  fabric,  of  the  finer  articles,  to  cut  finger  tumblers,  sham  diamond 
cut  dbhes,  and  Rodnev  decanters  ;  a  quality  of  glass  and  cutting  that  would  not  at  the 
present  day  command  one  fifth  of  their  then  cost 

War  having  interrupted  the  importation  of  glass,  the  manufactory  supplied  the  then 
limited  demand  and  gave  full  employ  for  their  factory. 

Contemporaneous  with  the  South  Boston  enterprise,  a  company  was  formed  and  in- 
corporated under  the  title  of  the  Porcelain  and  Glass  Manufacturing  Company.  Their 
factory  was  located  at  East  Cambridge,  then  called  Cragie's  Point  Their  china  depart- 
ment was  directed  by  a  Mr.  Braitan,  but  for  want  of  proper  materials  it  proved  an 
entire  failure.  Their'glass  works  were  under  the  direction  of  a  Mr.  Thompson,  who 
built  a  small  six-pot  furnace,  similar  in  size  to  the  one  at  South  Boston.  Thompson 
brought  out  a  set  of  hands  at  a  heavy  expense,  to  work  the  furnace,  but  the  result 
proved  he  was  in  no  way  qualified  for  the  task,  nor  possessed  the  least  practical  skill 
or  knowledge  of  the  business,  and  of  course, proving  an  entire  failure  ;  the^ittempt  to 
make  porcelain  an^i  glass  was  abandoned  by  the  company. 

In  1S15,  spme  of  the  workmen  left  the  South  Boston  Factory  and  hired  of  the  Por- 
celain Company  their  six- pot  furnace,  and  commenced  the  making  of  flint  glass  under 
the  firm  of  Emmet,  Fisher  &  Flowers.  They  succeeded  for  a  time  very  well,  and 
turned  out  glass  suitable  for  the  trade ;  but  want  of  concert  of  action  prevented  a 
successful  result ,  and  they  dissolved  without  loss.  The  Porcelain  Company  discour- 
aged by  80  ma^  failures,  agreed  to  wind  up  their  concern,  and  in  November,  1817,  they 
diiposed  of  their  entire  property  at  public  auction. 

As  one  manufactory  dies  out  only  to  give  place  to  another,  so  the  present  New  Eng- 
land Glass  Company  was  formed,  and  became  the  purchasers  of  the  Porcelain  works. 
That  Company,  from  1817  to  the  present  time,  have  pursued  the  business  with  signal 
spoeess,  beginning  with  the  small  capital  of  forty  thousand  dollars,  they  have  from 
time  to  time  increased  it,  until  it  amounts  at  the  present  time  to  half  a  million  of  dol- 
lars. They  commenced  business  with  a  small  six  pot  furnace  holding  700  lbs.  to  each 
pot — employed ,  all  told ,  about  forty  hands,  anq  the  yearly  product  did  not  exceed 
fort^  thousand  dollars.  They  now  run  five  furnaces,  averaging  ten  pots  to  each  ca 
pacity  of  2,000  lbs.  to  each  pot.  They  employ  over  600  men  and  boys,  and  the  yearly 
product  is  not  less  than  1500,000. 

In  1820,  some  of  their  workmen  left  them,  built  a  factory  in  New  York  City,  and 
conducted  their  business  under  the  firm  of  Fisher  <tc  Gillerland.  In  1823,  Gillerland 
dissolved  the  connection  and  built  on  his  own  account  a  manufactory  in  Brooklyn,  N. 
Y^  which  he  conducts  at  this  period  with  great  skill  and  success,  and  is  considered  the 
be?t  metal  mixer  in  the  United  States. 

In  1825,  a  Flint  Glass  Manufactory  was  established  by  individual  enterprise  in  Sand- 
wich, Mass.  Ground  was  broke  in  April,  dwellino^s  for  the  workmen  built,  and  man- 
nfactory  completed;  and  on  the  4th  day  of  July,  1825,  they  commenced  blowing  glass, 
three  months  ffom  first  breaking  ground.  In  the  following  year  it  was  purchased  of 
the  proprietor,  a  company  formed,  and  incorporated  under  the  title  of  Boston  and  San- 
wich  Glass  Company.  JLike  their  predecessors,  they  commenced  in  a  small  way ;  be- 
ginning with  an  eight-pot  furnace,  each  holding  800  lbs.  The  weekly  melts  at  that 
p>eriod  did  not  exceed  7,000  lbs.,  and  yearly  product  $76,000,  giving  employment  to  from 
60  to  70  hands.  From  time  to  time,  as  their  business  warranted,  they  increased  their 
capital  until  it  reached  the  present  sura  of  three  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Their 
weekly  melts  have  increased  from  7,000  lbs.  to  much  over  100,000  lbs;  their  hands 
employed  from  70  to  over  400  ;  their  one  furnace  of  8  pots  to  4  furnaces  of  10  pots ; 
and  yearly  product  from  $75,000  to  $600,000. 

In  1820,  another  secession  of  workmen  from  the  New  England  Gl;iss  Company  took, 
place,  to  embark  on  their  own  account  their  savings  of  many  ^ears,  in  the  doubtful 
enterprise  of  establishing  flint  glass  works  in  Kensington,  Philadelphia,  under  the  title 
of  the  Union  Flint  Glass  Company.  The  proprietors  being  all  workmen,  were  enthu- 
eiastic  in  the  project,  happy  in  the  belief  that  they  could  carry  it  on  successfully,  work 
when  convenient,  and  enjoy  much  leisure.  All  was  then  to  them  sunshine.  Ere  long 
they  realized  the  many  inherent  evils  attendant  on  flint  glass  works;,  the  demon  of 
discord  appeared  among  them,  and  they  discovered,  when  too  late,  that  they  had  left 
a  place  of  comfort  and  ease  for  a  doubtful  enterprise.    Death  thinned  their  ranks,  and 
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the  workg  after  passing  into  other  hands,  for  a  short  trial,  have  years  since  ceased  to 
exist 

From  1820  to  1840,  very  many  attempts  were  made  by  corporations  and  firms,  to 
establish  the  manufacture  of  flint  glaas  in  the  Atlantic  States,  but  almost  with  entire 
failure.  The  parent  tree,  the  old  South  Boston  concern  failed — the  works  were  revived 
from  time  to  time,  by  at  least  five  different  concerns,  and  all  ended  in  failure ;  and  for 
years  the  works  remained  dosed,  till  the  present  occupant,  Mr.  Patrick  Slane,  hired 
the  premises,  and  by  his  enterprise  and  ^eat  industry  has  greatly  enlarged  the  works, 
and  19  now  carrying  on  a  large  and  active  business.  In  his  factory  we  learn  the  old 
system  among  the  operatives  he  does  not  allow  to  have  a  foothold,  and  the  individual 
industry  of  his  hands  is  not  cramped  or  limited,  by  the  oppressive  system  of  the  old 
school  operative. 

As  a  record  of  the  past  and  a  reference  for  the  future,  we  find  in  reviewing  the 
various  attempts  to  establish  flint  glass  works  in  the  Atlantic  States,  that  it  would  not 
be  just  to  place  the  names  of  those  identified  with  them  before  the  reader,  for  many 
were  deluded  by  the  proprietors  with  promises  of  the  most  flattering  success,  but  rea- 
lized only  disappointment  and  loss. 

In  enumerating  all  the  concerns,  companies,  and  corporations,  that  have  been  en- 
gaged  in  the  manufacture  of  flint  glass  m  the  Atlantic  States,  we  find  the  number 
was  forty-two ;  of  which  number,  two  concerns  have  retired,  and  ten  are  now  in  op- 
eration, viz. :  two  at  East  Cambridge,  three  at  South  Boston,  one  at  Sandwich,  three 
near  New  York  City,  one  at  Philadelphia,  leaving  two  concerns  who  retired  with  prop- 
erty, and  twenty-eight  out  of  the  forty-two  concerns  entire  failures,  involving  the  par- 
ties interested  in  heavy  loss,  the  fate  of  the  existbg  ten  to  be  determined  by  future 
events. 

Before  closing,  we  may  allude  to  the  repeated  failure  of  permanently  establishing 
window  and  bottle  glass  works  in  this  vicinity ;  the  primary  cause  has  been  in  the 
construction  of  the  furnace,  no  improvement  Ibr  centuries  having  taken  place,  but  the 
old  defective  plan  being  adhered  to  by  workmen  from  Europe  *,  a  casual  observer  must 
see  they  are  defective,  and  consume  double  the  quantity  of^fuel  really  required  fi)r  the 
weekly  melte.  The  rate  of  wages  for  experienced  workmen,  about  two-fold  over  the 
German  rates,  has  heretofore  checked  success,  but  at  the  present  time  is  more  than 
compensated  by  machmery  and  materials . 

The  manufacture  of  plate  glass  offers  a  profitable  and  inviting  field  that  should  be 
improved,  the  consumption  in  this  country  is  large  and  increasing  yearly.  Materials 
are  cheaper  than  in  Europe,  and  as  the  most  essential  part  is  performed  by  machinery 
and  motive  power,  this  more  than  equalized  the  extra  wages  that  may  be  taxed  upoa 
a  new  undertaking.  d.  j. 

THE  AUSTRALIA  60LD  MUTES. 

The  discovery  of  gold  in  Australia  was  made  three  years  ago,  by  a  Mr.  Smith,  who 
was  engaged  in  collecting  iron  ore.  It  is  said  that  he  proceeded  to  the  government 
house  at  Sydney,  on  making  the  discovery,  with  a  lump  of  gold  in  hb  hand,  and  offer- 
ed to  point  out  where  the  precious  metal  could  be  found,  if  the  government  would 
handsomely  reward  him.  The  authorities  thought  this  a  trick  ana  p^id  no  attention 
to  his  statements.  In  April  of  last  year,  Mr.  Hargraves,  who  had  been  in  California, 
again  made  the  discovery  of  gold,  and  reported  it  to  the  colonial  authorities,  pointing 
out  certain  localities,  which  have  since  become  famous  for  the  richness  of  the  golden 
deposit  The  government  surveyor  was  ordered  to  accompany  Mr.  Hargraves  in 
his  explorations,  and  after  a  few  hours'  examination,  he  reported  that  he  *"  had  seen 
enough — gold  was  everywhere  plentiful."  A  proclamation  was  at  once  issued,  for- 
bidding any  person  to  dig  or  search  for  gold  without  a  goverment  license.  These 
licenses  were  readily  sold,  and  then  commenced  the  excitement  and  scramble  for  gold 
— a  repetition  of  such  scenes  as  were  witnessed  in  our  own  coimtry  when  California 
first  opened  its  golden  gates. 

The  acquisition  of  the  precious  metals  in  Australia,  has  been,  if  we  may  credit  ac- 
counts from  thence,  much  easier  and  surer  than  in  California.  It  has  been  found  in 
lumps  and  quantities  almost  exceeding  belief  It  is  well  authenticated  that  a  Dr. 
Eerr  found  a  lump  weighing,  with  dross,  three  hundred  pounds,  and  which  yielded 
one  hundred  and  six  pounds  of  pure  gold !  It  was  purchased  by  Messrs.  Thacker  A 
Co.,  of  Sydney,  for  $16,000,  and  was  sent  to  an  eminent  firm  in  London.  The  London 
Illustrated  Newn  contains  a  picture  and  description  of  the  **  kins  of  the  nuggets,"  a 
lump  of  pure  gold,  from  Australia,  which  weighs  twenty-seven-and-a-half  pounds.    It 
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ifl  deven  inches  long  and  four  to  five  broad,  and  represented  to  be  twenty  carets  fine. 
If  this  statement  is  correct,  the  "  kioz  of  the  nuggets"  is  the  finest  and  purest  speci- 
men of  pore  gold  that  has  yet  been  found  in  Australia  or  California. 

The  Australian  gold  fields  are  many  miles  in  extent,  and  are  found  in  various  parts 
of  the  island.  ^  At  last  accounts  the  prospects  were  as  bright  as  ever,  and  the  govern- 
ment authorities  estimated  that  the  amount  of  gold  collected  each  day  was  equivalent 
to  a  Dound  sterling  to  each  digger.  Says  the  Australian  and  New  Zealand  Oazette^ 
"To  find  quartz  is  to  find  gold.  It  is  found  thirty-two  feet  from  the  surface  in  plenty. 
Gold  is  actually  oozing  from  the  earth." 

Up  to  December  last,  eight  months  after  the  discovery,  there  had  been  shipped  from 
Australia  gold  valued  at  two  millions  of  dollars.  Since  then  a  million  dollars'  worth  a 
week,  for  three  successive  weeks,  has  arrived  in  London,  from  the  same  quarter. 

The  reception  of  the  news  attending  these  wonderful  facts,  has  caused  full  as  much 
exdtement  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  as  similar  intelligence  from  California 
excited  in  the  United  States,  'the  result  is  an  enormous  emigration  to  the  land  of  the 
flittering  dust  The  emigrants  from  London  and  Liverpool  alone  number  2,000  wee)^- 
ly.  The  amount  of  shipping  thus  engaged  from  the  latter  port  is  more  than  100,000 
tons,  independent  of  steam  vessels.  Among  the  last  are  the  gigantic  propeller  "  Great 
Britain  **  and  the  Sarah  Sands,"  formerly  running  to  this  country.  The  packet  lines, 
of  which  there  are  eight,  number  over  fifty  ships. 

The  political  and  commercial  consequences  of  this  sudden  peopling  of  Australia,  and 
its  conversion  from  a  thinly-settled  pastoral  and  poor  colony  into  a  populous  and 
wealthy  one,  are  of  incalculable  magnitude.  No  event  of  the  present  century  is  likely 
to  have  so  great  an  influence  on  the  welfare  of  Great  Britain  as  this  discovery  of  gold 
in  Australia. 


IlfDUSTBlAL  PROGRESS  OF  MICfllOAN. 

The  following  table  of  the  production  of  the  State  of  Michigan  in  the  year  1837, 
immediately  after  that  State  was  admitted  into  the  Union,  and  the  year  1860,  shows 
the  rapid  growth  of  the  State : — 

18S7.   18S0.  I  1837.   18§0. 

Wheat bush.  1,014,698  4,898,141    Homed  cattle 89,610  27 1,808 

Rye 21,944     102,200   Horses 14,059  67,842 

Com 791,427  6,704,172   Sheep 22,684  766,282 

Oats 1,113,910  1,843,184  I  Hogs 109,096  202,688 

Buckwheat 64,022    477,811 1  Barley bush 70,801 

Flax lbs.      48,826      \ 

In  1840,  the  population  of  Michigan  was  212,267  ;  in  1860,  400,000.  The  differ- 
ence of  the  rates  of  increase  of  the  various  articles  is  singular — while  the  population 
has  more  than  doubled  in  this  period,  the  amount  of  wheat  is  over  four  times  greater; 
rye,  five  times ;  com,  eight  times ;  oats  show  but  a  small  increase  ;  buckwheat,  over 
seven  times;  cattle,  three  times;  horses,  four  times;  hogs  have  scarcely  doubled; 
and  sheep  nearly  84  times.  We  should  thence  judge,  that  while  the  soil  of  Michigan 
has  been  found  ill-fitted  for  oats,  it  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  corn  and  buckwheat,  and 
that  sheep  are  the  favorite  stock.  In  1850,  2,007,698  pounds  of  wool  were  clipped ; 
and  7,056,478  pounds  of  butter,  1,112,646  pounds  of  cheese  were  made,  being  not 
quite  eighteen  pounds  of  butter  and  three  pounds  of  cheese  to  each  individual. 

In  the  year  1830,  Michigan  Territory,  including  what  is  now  Wisconsm,  contained 
80,848  whites  and  280  persons  of  color,  of  whom  27  were  slaves.  In  1810,  the  pop- 
ulation was  4,762,  and  m  1820,  8,896. 


PRODUCTION  OF  WINE  IN  MISSOURI. 

The  wine  harvest  of  the  present  year,  at  Hermann,  Missouri,  Bas  turned  out  favor- 
able. The  yield  is  6,000  gallons;  and,  if  the  crop  is  as  good  next  year,  it  will  be 
16,000  to  20,000  gallons.  In  the  town,  which  is  mostly  inhabited  by  Germans,  there 
are  already  two  hundred  acres  planted  with  200,000  vines,  all  of  which  will  be  in 
bearing  in  two  years,  yielding  26,000  gallons  in  common  seasons,  and  60,000  in  good 
An  acre  of  land  in  vines  is  reckoned  to  be  worth  $1,000. 
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STATISTICS  OF  ANTflRACITE  AlH)  CUMBERLAJfD  COAL. 

The  statistics  of  the  anthracite  trade  may  well  awaken  surprise.  This  trade  is  only 
about  thirty  years  old.    In  1820  the  entire  shipment  was  866  tons.    Think  of  it 

In  1830 tons        142,784 

In  1840 876.048 

In  18fi0,  it  reached  the  enormous  quantity  of 8,882,814 

And  still  further,  to  show  at  what  a  rapid  ratio  the  demand  is  increasing,  in  1S51 
the  amount  was  4,388,786  tons,  an  increase  over  the  preceedinff  year  of  more  than  a 
million  of  tons.  Since  1820,  more  than  thirty-three  millions  of  tons  have  been  sup- 
plied. It  has  been  confidently  predicted,  upon  calculations  based  on  the  past  rate  of 
mcrease,  that  the  demand  for  authracit©'  in  1800,  will  reach  ten  millions  of  tons  per 
annum.  What  will  it  be  in  1870  ?  What  in  18801  For  the  encroachments  of  coal 
upon  the  uses  to  which  wood  has  heretofore  been  applied,  and  the  new  uses  it  has 
discovered,  are  now  accruing  more  rapidly  than  before.  The  statistics  of  the  Cumber- 
laid  coal  trade  are  more  astonishing,  and  hold  out  yet  a  brighter  promise.  This  trade 
is  but  nine  years  old. 

In  1848  the  sales  were tons  4,«64 

In  1851  they  were. 162,600 

And  for  the  current  year  they  may  be  safely  estimated  at.        460,000 

B^  the  report  of  the  Cumberland  company,  it  appears  that  they  send  to  market 
(which  was  over  the  railroad  alone,)  400  tons  per  diem — an  amount  which,  by  the  res- 
toration of  the  canal,  has  been  increased ,  since  the  date  of  that  report,  to  six  and 
^  eight  hundred  tons ;  and  the  directors  announce  that  they  expect  to  transport  during  the 
ensuing  season,  fifteen  hundred  tons  per  day  or  more. 


BUFFUM'S  PERFECTED  GOLD  SEPARATOR. 

7b  Freeman  Hunt,  Editor  Merchants'  Magazine : — 

Natural  Philosophy  has  been  a  prominent  study  of  learned  men  from  the  earliest 
ages  to  the  present  time ;  they  have  given  much  attention  to  investigation  of  the 
scientific  principles  which  produce  and  regulate  the  movements  of  matter  in  all  its 
forms  and  under  ajl  circumstances,  until  they  have  professed  to  understand  and  explain 
the  laws  of  motion  in  all  material  substancea 

But  in  this  age  of  invention,  discoveries  are  occasionally  made,  which  demonstrate 
the  fallacy  of  some  of  their  theoretical  conclusions,  and  open  new  fields  to  inventive 
genius,  for  the  application  to  useful  purposes  of  principles  never  before  understood. 

In  relation  to  tne  action  of  fluids  m  a  whirlpool,  where  the  motion  is  given  to  the 
fluid  bv  the  application  of  mechanical  power,  the  theory  laid  down  by  professional 
scientific  writers  has  been,  that  the  circular  motion  exerts  a  centrifugal  force,  tending 
to  tlirow  from  the  centre,  everything  that  is  moveable  by  the  action  of  the  fluid ;  and 
that  the  centrifugal  movement  of  the  fluid  goes  on,  piling  up  a  column  at  the  periphery 
and  formiug  a  vertical  gulf  at  the  centre,  till  the  weight  of  the  pile  balances  the  centri- 
fugal force,  after  which,  the  entire  movement  is  restricted  to  a  regular  circular  motion. 

This  view  of  the  action  of  a  whirlpool  is  regarded  as  a  well  known  law  long  smce 
universally  conceded ;  so  conclusive  has  been  the  idea  of  the  soundness  of  this  theory, 
that  an  application  for  a  patent  for  a  Qold  Separator,  based  on  a  centripetal  action  m 
a  whirlpool,  was  rejected  on  the  ground  that  tne  principles  set  forth  in  the  specification 
conflicted  with  this  "  well  known  law  f  the  applicant,  however,  succeeded  in  furnish- 
ing the  Commissioner  with  such  cdhclusive  evidence,  that  this  supposed  "  well  known 
law  "  has  no  existence  in  fact,  that  the  patent  was  issued,  securing  to  Arnold  Buffiim 
for  the  term  of  fourteen  years,  the  exclusive  right  to  the  specified  application  of  the 
centripetal  motive  power  in  a  whirlpool. 

Mr.  Bufl'um  has  given  undisputable  demonstrations,  that  in  a  whirlpool  of  water  in 
a  stationary  cistern,  produced  by  a  horizontally  revolving  water  movgr  suspended  at 
an  elevation  from  the  bottom,  there  is  a  continued  centrifugal  movement  in  the  oblique 
surface  of  the  vortical  gulf,  which  necessarily  produces  a  constant  downward  move- 
ment  at  the  periphery,  and  a  centripetal  movement  at  the  base,  carrying  substances 
like  crushed  ore  spirally  from  the  periphery  to  the  centre. 

In  Mr.  Bufifum's  application  of  this  principle,  in  a  cistern  but  two  feet  in  diameter, 
he  passes  gold  bcarmg  sand  or  pulverized  quartz  on  the  surface  of  quicksilver,  over  a 
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Bfinl  distance  of  more  than  twentj  feet,  "which  insures  the  amalgamation  and  savinff 
of  ail  the  g^ld,  while  the  crushed  rock  or  iron  pyrites,  and  all  other  sands,  are  washed 
away  at  a  discharge  aperture  at  the  centre  of  the  cistern  bottom. 

This  machine  has  won  for  itself  the  appellation  of  "  Bdffum's  Pebfectkd  Gold 
SEPAaATOB,*'  having  received  the  unqualifi^  approval  of  all  who  have  seen  its  opera- 
tion. It  is  exhibited  washing  golden  sands  eveiy  daj,  at  the  Gold  Mining  Depot,  No 
8,  Battery  Place,  New  York. 


FRENCH  MANUFACTURES. 


The  Revue  de  deux  mondes  contains  an  instructive  and  copious  article  on  the  silk 
mangfactures  and  operatives  of  Lyons ;  the  political  delusions  and  clubs,  and  the  in- 
surrections, by  which  that  city  was  so  injuriously  disturbed.  In  France,  there  are 
130,000  looms  for  silk,  pure  or  mixed,  of  which  the  products  amount,  in  value,  to  three 
hundred  millions  per  annum.  The  fabrics  of  Lyons  yield  about  or  nearly  two-thirds 
of  that  sum — a  moiety  of  the  whole  is  exported — three-fifths  of  the  exports  from 
Lyons.  The  United  States  consume  the  greater  part  Competition  is  formidable 
abroad,  especially  in  Great  Britain  and  Germany ;  out  it  was  acknowledged  at  the 
Great  Exhibition  that  Lyons  retained  pre  eminence  in  designs  and  tissues.  The  sev- 
enty looms  at  Lyons  occupy  175,000  individuals;  one  half  of  these  are  dispersed  over 
a  radius  of  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  leagues ;  the  other  are  in  the  bosom  of  the  city. 
There  are  three  hundred  manufacturing  firms,  embracing  from  four  hundred  and  fifty 
to  five  hundred  names.  The  average  earning  of  the  operative  is  thirty  sous  per  day. 
The  manufacture  b  much  injured  by  the  mutability  of  fashion.  Irreligion,  dissipation, 
hnprovidence.  revolutionary  politics,  have  prevailed  with  the  worst  effects  among  the 
operatives,  but  amendment  is  already  visible  by  reason  of  the  overpowering  force  and 
energy  of  the  new  rule,  and  the  popularity  of  the  name  of  Napoleon.  The  whole 
population  of  Lyons  is  returned  at  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand.  Paupers  swarm 
m  all  the  manufacturing  centers.  Extreme  indigence  begets  supinenes^,  debauchery, 
indifference  as  to  health  and  comfort  The  most  squalid  and  necessitous  existence  be- 
comes inveterate  habit,  and  one  of  predilection.  At  the  recent  iijauguration  of  the 
grand  statue  of  Napoleon  at  Lyons,  enthusiasm  seemed  nearly  universal.  The  artist 
has  represented  the  emperor  in  his  eurtout  and  little  cocked  hat,  so  familiar  to  the 
memory  and  affections  of  the  troops.  The  division  of  the  army  excels  the  corps  of 
twenty  thousand  garrisoned  at  Lyons. 


BIANUFACTURE  OF  SCYTHES  IN  NEW  flAMPSfllRE. 

Near  Wilmot,  N.  H.,  is  the  New  London  scythe  factory  village,  where  an  extensive 
business  in  the  manufacture  of  scythes  is  carried  on  by  Messrs.  Phillips,  Messer,  Colby 
<b  Ca  Thefar  works  are  located  on  the  Blackwater  River,  just  beluw  the  outlet  of 
Pleasant  Pond.  They  are  furnished  with  six  trip-hammers,  and  other  machinery  suit- 
able for  turning  off  a  lars^e  amount  of  work  with  despatch. 

The  works,  when  in  full  operation,  turn  out  from  twelve  to  fourteen  dozen  of  scythes 
per  day,  and  produce  annually  about  three  thousand  dozen,  most  of  which  are  con- 
sumed in  the  New  England  States.  In  their  manufacture,  from  thirty  to  forty  tons  of 
iron,  one  hundred  and  fifty  tons  of  hard  coal,  five  or  six  thousand  bushels  of  charcoal 
and  twenty  or  thirty  tons  of  grindstones  are  consumed. 


WASTEFUL  METHOD  OF  PROCURING  GUTTA-PERCHA. 

It  is  stated  m  an  English  Journal  that  in  1845  Great  Britain  imported  onlj^  20,000 
lbs.,  but  in  1848  the  quantity  brought  in  amounted  to  3,000,000  lbs.,  since  which  time 
it  has  been  constantly  increasing,  and,  if  it  can  be  had,  will  continue  to  increase.  The 
mode  of  obtaining  guttapercha  is  most  wasteful ;  instead  of  tapping  the  tree  at  inter- 
rals  to  obtain  the  sap,  the  trees  are  cut  down,  so  that,  unless  their  artificial  cultivation 
be  taken  up  by  civilized  people,  the  supply  will  be  shortened.  Dr.  Oxley,  who  wrote 
in  Singapore,  whence  all  we  get  at  present  comes,  says,  that  for  the  quantity  which 
was  exported  between  January  1st,  1845,  and  July,  1847,  nearly  70»000  trees  must 
have  been  destroyed. 
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BEAC05S,  BUOTS,  AHD  LIOHT-HOUSBS— S00TLA5D. 

NOnOB  TO  MARIlTEaS— OFFICIAL. 

Dbpartmemt  or  State,  December  90, 1652. 
The  aonezed  notices  to  mariners,  respecting  beacons,  buoys,  and  light-houses,  trana- 
mitted  to  this  Department  by  the  United  States  Consul  at  London,  are  published  for 
genera}  information : — 

The  Oommissioners  of  Northern  Lights  hereby  give  notice  that  they  have  moored 
buoys  and  erected  beacons,  of  the  position  and  appearance  of  which  a  specification  is 
given  in  the  following  tabular  form  by  the  Engineer  to  the  Board. 

OBAN  DisraiOT. 

NAifB  OF  Station.    Bonoe  Rook,  off  Easdale  Sound. 

Desobiftion  of  Mark.    Ten  feet  buoy — black. 

Depth  at  Low  Water  Spring  Tides.    Nine  fathoms. 

Bearings  of  Marks  and  of  Lines  of  Intersection  Meeting  at  the  Station.  Ex- 
tremity of  Ross  of  Mull  in  line  with  north  end  of  Toiay  Island — bearing  N.  W.  ^  W, 

South  end  of  Scarba  Island  in  line  with  south  end  of  Blada  Island — ^bearing 
S.  S.  W.  I  W. 

West  end  of  Inbh  Island — bearing  N.  E.  i  N, 

Name  of  Station.    Ferry  Rocks,  Kerrera  Sound. 

Description  of  Mare.    Seven  feet  buoy — black. 

Depth  at  Low  Water  Spring  Tides.-   Five  fathoms. 

Bearings  of  Marks  and  of  Lines  of  Intersection  Meeting  at  the  Station.  Mic^- 
dle  Chimnfjy,  Mr.-Marcus*  House,  in  line  with  Sonnachan  Point — bearing  E.  f  N. 

Easdale  Foint,  north-western  side  of  island  in  line  with  south  end  of  Kerrera  Island 
—bearing  W.  S.  W. 

Dunolly  CasUe,  clear  of  west  brow  Fruachin  Island — ^bearing  N.  R  by  E.  i  E. 

FRITH  OF  FORTH  DISTRICT. 

Name  of  Station.    Sand  End. 

Dbsbription  of  Mark.    Seven  feet  buoy — ^black. 

Depth  at  Low  Water  Sprini^  Tides.    Five  fathoms. 

Bearings  of  Marks  and  of  Lines  of  Intbrsbotion  Meeting  at  the  Station.  Inch- 
keith  Light- house— bearing  S.  E.  J  S. 

North-west  extremity  of  eastmost  clump  of  trees  near  Pettycur  in  line  with  center 
of  Road  Metal  Pit— bearing  N.  E.  by  E.  i  E. 

Dod-Head  Cottage  in  line  with  high-water  mark,  eastern  extremity  of  the  Black 
Rock  Burntisland — bearing  N.  N.  E. 

Center  of  Lonsdale  Farmhouse  in  line  with  spire  of  Parish  Church,  Burntisland — 
bearing  N.  W.  f  N. 

Light  at  end  of  Burntisland  Pier — bearing  N.  W.  i  W. 

ORKNET  DIBTEIOr. 

Name  of  Station.    Barrel  of  Butter. 

Description  of  Mark.    Beacon. 

Bearings  of  Marks  and  of  Lines  of  Intersection  Meeting  at  the  Station.  A 
beacon  of  stone,  15  feet  high,  surmounted  by  an  iron  cage,  6|  feet  high,  has  been  erect- 
ed on  the  Barrel  of  Butter  Rock,  situated  near  the  western  aide  of  entrance  to  Scapa 
Flow,  and  about  H  ^^^  ^'  from  Cava  Island. 

Name  of  Station.    Bar  Rock,  off  Grtemsay  Island. 

Description  of  Mark.    Seven  feet  buoy — black. 

Depth  at  Low  Water  Spring  Tides.    Four-and-a-half  fathoms. 

Bearings  of  Marks  and  of  Lines  of  Intersection  Meeting  at  the  Station.  High 
Light-house  Tower  on  Grsemsay — bearing  S.  by  E.  ^  E. 

Windybrack  Farmhouse  in  Ime  with  Sandside  Farmhouse — bearing  South. 
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FOlit^s  FMrmhotne,  south  end,  iq  line  with  north  end  of  date  Farmhoiue — bear- 
W.  S.  W.  \  W. 
»w  Light-house  Tower  on  Gresmsay — bearing  "W.  bj  N.  J  N. 

SOUND  OF  SKTE  DI8TEI0T. 

Name  of  Station.    Oalliach  Stone. 

DncaiFnoN  of  Maek.    Beaoon. 

DisoEipnoN  OF  BiXcoN.  A  beacon  of  iron,  15  feet  high,  surmounted  by  a  ball, 
has  been  erected  on  the  Oalliach  Stone  Rock,  in  Loch  AUb,  at  the  entrance  to  the 
Sound  of  Skye.  By  order  of  the  Board, 

(Signed)  ALEX.  CCNNINGAAM,  Secretary. 

Orncs  OP  LtaHT-BOCSB  Boakd,  Edirbuio,  November  17,  1852. 


STORVOWAY  LIOHT-HOUSE  km  BEACON. 

NOnOE  TO  MARINERS. 
Oppicb  op  LioHT-Bocat  BOA.RD,  £DiNBUROH,JVooem6tfr,  25,  1852. 

The  commissioners  of  northern  light-houses  hereby  give  notice  that  a  light-house 
has  been  built  upon  Amish  Point,  at  the  entrance  to  the  harbor  of  Stomoway,  in  the 
Island  of  Lewis,  in  the  county  of  Ross  ;  the  light  of  which  will  be  exhibited  on  the 
night  of  Saturday,  1st  January,  185S,  and  every  night  thereafter,  from  the  going  away 
of  daylight  in  the  evening  till  the  return  of  daylight  in  the  morning. 

The  following  is  a  specification  of  the  light-house,  and  the  appearance  of  the  light, 
by  the  engineer  to  the  commissioners : — 

The  light-house  is  in  N.  L.  68®  11'  28",  and  W.  Lon.  ^^  22'  10".  By  compass,  the 
light-house  bears  from  Chicken  Head  N.  W.,  distance  about  3  nautical  miles. 

The  Stomoway  Light  will  be  known  to  mariners  as  a  revolving  light  which  shews 
a  BRIGHT  WHITE  LIGHT  ouco  every  half  minute.  The  light  is  elevated  66  feet  above 
the  level  of  high  water  of  ordinary  spring  tides,  and  may  be  seen  at  the  distance  of 
about  10  miles,  and  at  lesser  distances  according  to  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  ;  to  a 
near  observer,  in  favorable  circumstances,  the  light  will  not  wholly  disappear  between 
tiie  intervals  of  greatest  brightness.  It  illuminates  an  arc  from  about  N.  N.  E.  to 
about  N.  W.  by  N.  J  N.  facing  the  entrance  to  Stornoway,  and  an  arc  from  about  S. 
W.f  S.  to  about  E.  S.  E., facing  up  the  harbor,  the  intervening  arcs  being  masked. 

Tlie  commissioners  further  give  notice  that  a  beacon  has  been  erected  on  a  reef 
running  out  from  Ami^h  Point,  placed  about  200  yards  from  the  light  house,  on  which 
a  light  will  be  thrown  from  the  light-house  tower ;  and  from  the  top  of  the  beacon  an 
apparent  or  reflected  light  of  low  power  will,  in  favorable  states  of  the  weather,  be 
visible  to  vessels  entering  the  bay. 

The  commissioners  hereby  further  give  notice,  that  by  virtue  of  a  warrant  from  the 
Queen  in  council,  dated  11th  February,  1861,  the  following  toll  or  duty  to  be  levied 
in  respect  of  that  light  shall  be  as  follows : — 

"  For  every  vessel  belonging  to  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
(the  same  not  belonging  to  her  majesty,  her  heirs  and  successors,  nor  being  navigated 
wholly  in  ballast,  and  for  every  foreign  vessel  which,  by  any  act  of  parliament,  order 
in  council,  convention  or  treaty,  shall  be  privileged  to  enter  the  ports  of  the  said  Uni- 
ted Kingdom,  upon  paying  the  same  duties  of  tonnage  as  are  paid  by  vessels  belong- 
ing to  the  United  Kingdom  (the  same  not  being  navigated  wholly  in  ballast,)  which 
shall  pass  or  derive  benefit  from  the  said  light  at  Stornoway,  one  farthing  per  ton  of 
the  burthen  of  every  such  vessel  for  each  time  of  passing  or  deriving  benefit  from  said 
light,  if  on  a  coasting  yoya^e,  and  double  the  said  tull  for  each  time  of  passing  or  de- 
riving benefit  from  the  said  light,  on  an  oversea  voyage,  and  for  every  foreign  vessel 
navigated  as  aforesaid  not  privileged  in  manner  hereinbefore  mentioned,  double  the 
amount  of  the  respective  tolls  hereinbefore  specified." 
By  order  of  the  Board, 

ALEX.  CUNNINGHAM,  Secretary. 

5EW  LIGHT  AT  THE  MILITART  PORT  IN  THE  6ULF  OF  NAPLES. 

From  the  Ist  of  November,  1862,  a  new  light  of  the  fourth  order  was  exhibited  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Military  Port  in  the  Gulf  of  Naples,  of  a  small  model,  on  the  revoly- 
ing  principle,  rising  83.7  French  feet  (metres  10.946)  from  the  medium  level  of  the  sea, 
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and  visible,  in  ordinary  weather,  to  an  observer  at  the  height  of  seven  feet  aboi^ie  the 
horizon,  at  the  distance  of  ten  geographical  miles. 

The  position  of  this  light  is,  South  2C°,  80'  East,  and  distant  468  metres  from  the 
large  lighthouse  of  the  third  order,  situated  on  the  angle  of  the  two  moles  which  form 
the  mercantile  port,  and  has  been  visible  since  1844,  the  position  of  which  (already  in- 
dicated) is  latitude  40°  66'  18"  North,  and  longitude  11°  66'  18"  East  of  Paris. 

The  elbow  of  the  military  port,  on  the  end  of  which  the  light  is  placed,  looks  towards 
the  N.N.E.,  and  the  entrance  toit«tanda  between  these  two  lighthouses,  with  a  free 
open  passage  of  401^  metres. 

Vessels  entering  the  military  port  at  night  will  keep  the  new  light  above-mentioned 
on  their  left,  at  a  distance  of  not  less  than  thirty- nine  metres,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
breakwater  of  rocks  that  extends  towards  the  K  N.  E.  to  a  short  distance  from  the 
point  on  which  it  is  placed  ;  and  when  the  light  bears  W.  S.  W.  by  compass,  the  helm 
to  be  immediately  put  to  starboard. 

Finally,  this  new  revolving  Ught  is  situated  South  of  the  small  fixed  light  of  the  fifth 
order,  existing  for  some  years  past  at  the  extremity  of  the  mercantile  port,  and  is 
distant  from  it  640.86  metres,  and  which  small  fixed  light  of  the  fifth  order  bears 
from  tlie  large  lighthouse  of  the  third  order  already  mentioned,  in  the  direction  of 
K.  E.  i  E.  by  compass. 

Consequently,  in  order  to  enter  the  mercantile  port,  after  having  from  a  considerable 
distance  bighted  the  large  lighthouse  of  the  third  order,  there  will  be  seen  subsequently- 
projecting  further  out  than  it,  the  new  light  in  question  of  the  fourth  order  already 
passed  ;  and  after  leaving  the  last-mentioned  light  on  the  left  or  port  side,  the  vessel 
to  be  steered  to  the  N.  E.,  towards  the  small  fixed  light  of  the  fifth  order,  keeping  it 
on  the  port  side  until  abreast  of  it,  when  the  helm  should  be  put  to  starboard,  and  the 
anchor  let  go  at  once,  in  consequence  of  the  narrowness  of  the  entrance  or  mouth  of 
this  port. 

THE  CHANNEL  OF  THE  BAT  OF  SMYRNA. 

T.  Peatt,  Commander  of  Her  Majesty's  steam  vessel  Spitfire,  has  addressed  the 
subjoined  letter  to  Her  Majesty's  Consul  at  Smyrna : —        ^ 

ALTERATION  IN  THE  MARKS  FOR  ENTRRINQ  TBE  CHANNEL  OF  THE  BAT  OF  SMYRNA. 

Sir, — Having,  since  my  arrival  at  this  port  on  August  IS,  been  enabled  to  examine 
the  Spit  off  the  mouth  of  the  Hermes,  upon  which  a  beacon  was  placed  in  1842,  and 
having  ascertained  that  it  has  considerably  grown  out  by  the  depositions  from  that 
river  since  that  time,  I  therefore  felt  it  my  duty,  as  early  as  possible,  to  inform  you 
of  the  fact,  for  the  benefit  of  merchants  and  captains  interested  in  the  navigation  of 
this  Gulf,  and  to  point  out  to  them  that  the  marks  given  in  a  copy  of  a  chart  of  the 
'*  Channel  of  the  Bay  of  Smyrna,"  by  Captain  Graves  and  the  Officers  of  H.  M.  S. 
Beacon,  which  was  then  published  at  this  port,  viz.,  "  that  the  North  end  of  the  Old 
Castle  on  Mount  Pagus  on  with  the  South  end  of  Sanjac  Castle,  clears  the  Hermes 
Spit "  is  no  longer  true,  the  Spit  having  grown  out  beyond  these  marks. 

it  is  now  necessary  to  substitute  the  following  for  the  former  marks : — A  lai^e  and 
conspicuous  tree,  with  a  house  under  it,  which  appears  to  the  South  of  Sanjac  Castle, 
on  with  the  North  end  of  the  Old  Castle  on  Mount  Pagus.  This  latter  object  will,  in 
consequence,  be  more  than  twice  its  breadth  open  to  the  South  of  Sanjac  Castle,  in- 
stead of  touching  it  as  by  the  old  marks'.  N.  B. — ^This  spit  is  the  only  one  of  such 
rapid  increase  as  to  sensibl v  affect  the  navigation  of  the  Cbannel  in  a  few  years.  But 
it  is  one  of  least  danger  where  a  proper  lookout  is  kept,  since  the  reeds  growing  on 
the  lips  of  the  river  are  within  a  cablets  length  of  the  spit,  and  the  shallow  bar  is  gene- 
rally been  to  break,  or  with  trunks  of  trees  aground  upon  it 

As  the  other  spits  extend  some  distance  from  dry  land,  they  are  not  so  easily  indi- 
cated ;  the  marks  fur  them  being  very  distant  and  indistinct.  It  is,  therefore,  the 
more  to  be  regretted,  that  the  buoys  formerly  placed  upon  these  spits,  by  the  sub- 
scription of  some  few  merchants,  have  been  entirely  removed,  through  the  apparent 
want  of  interest  or  care  about  their  preservation  by  the  local  authority.  The  conse- 
quence is,  that  many  .vessels  now  ground  upon  these  spits,  much  loss  of  time  and 
expense  follows,  which  is  often  far  more  than  would  be  the  cost  of  replacing  and  main  - 
taioing  such  necessary  guides  to  a  great  commercial  port.  Finding  that  notice  of  their 
entire  removal  is  not  generally  known,  strangers  arriving  at  the  port  of  Smyrna  are 
thus  often  placed  in  a  difficulty. 

Her  Majesty's  Consul,  Smyrna.  (Signed)      T.  Pbatt,  Commander. 
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BOSTON  1IBRCHA5T8  AID  M». 

"DKvocEiruB,"  a  correspondent  of  ihe  7^an9cript,  ffamiabes  the  subjoioed  sketch  of 
"the  noble  men  of  Boston" — principally  merchants  of  that  city,  who  have  distin- 
gaiabed  themselves  by  their  deeds  of  benevolence  and  patriotism.  The  sketches  of 
character,  though  brie(  so  &r  as  oar  knowledge  extends,  are  in  the  main  just,  and  we 
therefore  transfer  to  the  pages  of  the  MerchaaU^  Magazine  the  entire  article,  in  order 
to  give  it  a  more  enduring  record  than  the  columns  of  a  newspaper  afford,  and  in  the 
hope  that  it  may  stimulate  the  merchants  of  every  city  in  the  Union  to  "go  and  do 
uaxwnE." 

The  city  of  Boston  contains  many  men,  of  whom  any  city  or  country  might  justly 
be  proud.  Men  who  have  created  a  character  for  themselves  which  properly  entitles 
them  to  the  name  of  noblemen.  They  have  laid  the  foundations  and  erected  the  su- 
perstructures of  their  own  eminence  ;  and  are  not  indebted  to  others  for  the  merit  of 
their  position  and  reputatioa  Not  like  the  noblemen  of  Europe,  obtaining  a  factitious 
title  and  wealth  by  mheritance  from  ancestors  more  worthy  than  themselves ;  and 
whose  titles  and  wealth  serve  as  a  thin  veil  to  cover  the  moral  and  intellectual  bar- 
renness that  exists  beneath ;  but  nature's  noblemen,  who  have  dbtained  the  title  wMdb 
deservedly  belongs  to  them.  They  have  hewn  out  their  own  fortunes  by  industry 
and  labor.  They  have  accumulated  wealth  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  utmost  dreams  of 
avarice ;  and  being  blessed  with  the  means,  are  likewise  blessed  with  the  disposition 
to  use  them  for  the  benefit  of  the  present  and  future  generations.  They  are  honor- 
able men,  not  from  the  circumstance  of  being,  or  having  been,  members  of  Oongrese; 
or  of  legislative  bodies,  amogg  whom  many  dishonorahle  men  could  be  mentioned; 
but  honorable  men  from  the  acts  of  their  lives,  from  the  good  they  have  done,  and 
continue  to  do;  they  are  not  weary  b  well-doing.  The  present  generation  enjoys  Uie 
fruits  of  their  beneficence,  and  ages  yet  unborn  will  rise  op  and  call  them  blessed. 

Among  the  first  of  these,  noble  men  of  Boston,  who  has  claim  to  a  distinguished 
rank  for  his  donations,  both  public  and  private,  stands  conspicuously  the  Hon.  lliomas 
H.  Perkinsw  The  objects  of  his  munificence  need  not  be  mentioned ;  tbey  are  known 
to  the  whole  country.  To  the  literary  world  his  name  will  ever  be  held  in  remem- 
brance as  the  founder  of  that  noble  institution,  the  Boston  Athenaeum ;  and  posterity 
for  ages  to  come  will  revere  his  memotj  for  the  bounteous  means  be  has  am>rded  to 
furnish  intellectual  and  moral  light  to  the  blind.  Without  the  aid  he  has  freely  given, 
how  many  of  that  unfortunate  class  would  now  be  groping  in  mental  darkness ;  in  ig- 
norance of  the  light  of  science,  or  of  literature,  or  of  the  arts,  or  of  religion,  whidi 
now  illuminates  their  minds,  and  renders  their  existence  pleasant  to  themselves  and 
useful  to  others  He  enjoys  his  reward  in  beholding  the  fruits  of  his  good  works ; 
and  from  Him,  who  has  given  to  him  the  means  and  the  disposition  to  benefit  his  fel- 
low-creatures, he  will  receive  a  still  greater  reward. 

The  Hon.  Amos  Lawrence  is  entitled  to  a  high  place  among  the  noble  men  of  Bos- 
ton. His  bounties  are  scattered  broad-cast  throughout  the  State.  He  has  given,  and 
is  ooDstantly  giving,  of  the  abundance  of  his  wealth.  No  worthy  object  of  charity 
ever  applies  to  him  in  vaia  All  benevolent  and  literary  institutions  find  in  him  a 
never-iailing  source  to  establish  them,  and  sustain  them  in  the  time  of  their  necessiUea. 
He  is  a  liberal  and  a  dieerful  donor. 

And  who  stands  more  pre-eminently  liberal,  who  in  this  country  has  done  more  is 
the  way  of  donations  for  the  pomotion  of  science  and  literature,  than  the  Hon.  Abbott 
Lawrence  t  The  objects  of  his  bounty,  numerous  though  they  be,  are  too  well  knowo 
to  be  mentioned.  The  present  generation  are  reaping  the  benefits  of  his  munificence^ 
and  countless  ages  will  hereafter  have  abundant  reason  to  bless  his  name.  His  coun- 
try, too,  has  reason  to  thank  him  for  his  distinguished  services  in  his  official  capacity^ 
and  he  will  be  welcomed  to  hb  native  land,  upon  his  return  from  his  foreign  missioo, 
in  a  manner  that  will  reflect  honor  upon  the  citizens  of  Boston. 

The  lamented  William  lAwreooe,  whose  death  was  so  sincerely  mourned,  was  Uke- 

vou  zxvin. — MO,  I.  0 
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wise  dUtingaisbed  for  his  private  charities.    This  Lawrence  family  may  well  be  called 
Nature*9  Noblemen. 

The  Hon.  William  Appleton  has  loog  been  known  as  a  liberal  pablie  benefactor 
His  charities,  like  himself,  are  quiet  and  onoetentatioos,  but  not  the  less  productiTe  of 
good  to  the  recipients.  He  has  built  churches  and  founded  academies,  and  in  the  dis- 
,  tribation  of  his  charities  has  been  as  judicious  as  he  has  been  liberal  He  has  done  a 
great  amount  of  good,  and  is  willing,  in  an  official  capacity,  to  sacrifice  his  ease  and 
comfort  for  the  good  of  his  country. 

Another  of  the  same  name,  who  is  thrice  honored,  is  the  Hoa  Samuel  Appleton. 
Ko  one  of  the  noble  men  of  Boston  deserves  a  higher  niche  in  the  temple  or  fame 
than  this  venerable  man.  It  is  impossible  to  measure  the  hight  or  the  depth,  the 
length  or  the  breadth,  of  his  munificent  ^ifts.  Academies  and  schools,  churcnes  and 
societies,  attest  to  the  liberality  of  his  disposition.  He  never,  while  life  lasts,  will 
rest  satbfied  wiUi  the  good  he  has  done,  but  will  continue  to  bestow  as  long  as  he  can 
find  objects  deserving  of  bis  bounty.  He  has  been  a  faithful  steward  in  the  service  of 
his  Master,  and  from  Him  he  will  receive  the  reward  of  the  *'good  and  faithful  ser- 
vant" 

The  Hon.  R.  G.  Shaw  stands  high  in  the  ranks  of  the  noble  men  of  Boston,  espe- 
cially in  his  private  charities.  This  gentleman's  manner  of  bestowing  his  alms  carries 
the  appearance  of  considering  it  as  a  favor  to  himself  in  having  an  opportunity  to  re- 
lieve an  individual.  Accessible  to  all,  no  one  who  calls  upon  him  ever  departs  with- 
out a  strong  impression  of  his  kindness  of  heart,  as  well  as  of  his  liberal  disposition. 

One  there  was,  who  is  not  now  among  the  noble  men  of  earth ;  he  is  gone  to  his 
high  reward  for  all  his  good  deeds  here ;  he  is  in  the  company  of  the  spirits  of  the 
**  just  men  made  perfect."  As  the  principal  founder  of  the  "  State  Reform  School," 
his  name  will  be  remembered  by  the  living  and  by  those  yet  to  come.  Charities, 
•ach  as  were  bestowed  by  the  Hon.  Theodore  Lyman,  do  not  cease  to  produce  their 
beneficial  influence  during  the  existence  of  one  or  two  generations,  but  are  extended 
through  a  long  vista  of  time.  Not  only  the  youth,  who  are  now  receiving  the  benefit 
of  that  institution,  will  have  cause  to  repeat  his  name  in  grateful  remembrance,  but 
countless  numbers  will  yet  appear  to  bless  him  as  the  means  whom  God  has  raised 
for  their  salvation.  His  courteous  manners  and  polite  bearing  to  every  one  who  had 
intercourse  with  him,  endeared  him  to  all,  and  associations  the  most  pleasant,  will 
ever  be  connected  with  his  name.  It  may  be  truly  said  of  him  that  he  was  a  perfect 
gentleman. 

Wealth  alone  does  not  make  men  noble.  There  havtf  been  men  in  Boston,  now 
numbered  with  the  dead,  of  whom  all  that  can  be  said  is,  that  they  died  rich.  "  Even 
half  a  million  gets  them  no  other  praise."  "  And  when  the  earth  was  shoveled  on 
them,  if  that  which  served  them  for  a  soul  were  still  within  its  husk,  it  would  still  be 
dirt  to  dirt** 

There  are  many  now  living,  who  are  as  rich  as  any  of  the  noble  men  of  Boston,  but 
they  have  lived  to  accumulate — to  add  house  to  house— field  to  field — dollar  to  dol- 
lar— to  leave  to  heurs  who  will  quarrel  about  its  division,  and  then  squander  their 
father's  (I  will  not  say  ill-got)  ill-kept  earnings ;  or,  inheriting  their  father's  penurious 
disposition,  will  keep  all  they  have  received,  and  continue  to  increase  their  bloated 
fortunes. 

Tet  such  cumberers  of  the  ground  are  ever  ready  to  exclaim  that  the  generous  and 
the  liberal  give  from  motives  of  ostentation — to  get  a  name  among  their  fellow-men. 
What  right  have  such  men  to  judge  of  motives  ?  Do  they  ever  give  from  any  motive  f 
Their  alms  are  done  in  a  comer — they  m^e  no  show  of  them — they  suffer  not  their 
left  band  to  know  what  their  right  hand  does,  not  they — their  charities  are  of  no  con- 
cern to  any  one — what  they  gjve  is  nothing  to  nobochii.  Of  such  poor  rich  men,  it  is 
proper  to  say,  **  By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them.^ 


UACKEREL  nSHINfi  IIT  THE  6ULF  OF  ST.  LAWRENCE. 

Reports  from  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence  state  that  the  mackerel  fishing  has  been  nn- 
iiBuaUy  unsuccessful  this  season.  This  is  attributed ,  not  to  a  want  of  fish,  but  to 
the  prevalence  of  high  winds,  which  by  agitating  the  water,  rendered  it  muddy  and 
prevented  the  fish  from  biting.  On  the  Bay  Qumte  considerable  quantities  of  white 
fish  are  caught  Thb  year  about  1,600  bbk.  have  been  taken.  The  exertions  of  the 
Ashermen  are  receiving  a  new  stimulus  in  the  increased  price  of  their  wares.  Before 
this  season  the  price  has  seldom  exceeded  $8  a  bbl ,  but  owing  to  an  American  de- 
mand it  has  now  risen  to  $4  60  and  $6.  White  fibh  are  also  caught  oo  some  parts  of 
4fa«  Georgia  Bay,  but  the  eoterprise  has  not  been  carried  oo  to  any  great  extent 
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AM  AOCOIVFUSHBD  IRISH  MKBOHAirT. 

We  find  tlie  subjoioed  biographical  8ke(<^  of  Daniel  Callaqhan,  a  sacoessfal  and  ae- 
Qompliabed  merefaaDt  of  Oork,  in  a  late  nomber  of  the  Dublin  University  Magazine : 

Daniel  Callaghao,  the  elder,  was  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  accomplished  merchants 
that  IreUnd  has  produced.  He  was  a  man  far  beyond  the  average  eren  of  clever  men, 
in  his  enterprise  and  quickness  of  perception.  He  was  a  man  emphatically  of  stren- 
Qons  ability,  and  even  in  his  boyhood  showed  the  germs  of  his  character.  When  Dr. 
Gibbinga  (father  of  Ladv  Cobermere)  was  visiting  young  Oallagban's  father,  the  goutj 
doctor,  there's  something  troubling  me  worse  than  the  gout; 


patient  cried  out  ** Ah ! 

I  can  get  no  good  of  my  son  there ;  the  fellow  will  never  be"of  an^  good  at  any  business 

— ^he*s  always  poring  over  those  d d  books  of  his."  Dr.  Gibbmgs  noticed  tbeyoang 

lad  (who  had  left  school,  but  was  stadying  still  of  his  own  accord,)  and  found  him  even 
then  of  remarkable  intelligence.  In  a  ^  w  short  years  the  Doctor  saw  this  stripling  shoot 
ahead  of  all  the  merchants  in  Ireland,  by  his  native  abilities.  He  set  up  in  the  butter 
trade,  but  was  refused  credit  for  £400  at  Tonson  &  Warren's  bank.  We  have  heard 
more  than  once  a  partner  in  that  eminent  bank  recount  the  circumstances  of  young 
Oallaghan's  rise.  Though  in  narrow  circumstances,  his  appearance  and  manners  were 
very  gentlemanly,  courteous  to  all  persons,  unbending  only  to  his  enemies.  Sir  Rigga 
Falkiner  was  interested  by  Oallsghan,  and  induced,  with  some  difficulty,  the  bank  to 
advance  him  a  sum  of  £600  on  a  bond  of  Oallaghan's,  and  on  the  security  of  his 
fatber^in-law,  Mr.  Barry,  of  L^ra.  Oallaghan  had  in  the  meantime  been  carefullv 
studying  the  trade  of  (Jork,  as  it  never  before  or  since  was  studied.  He  mastered  it 
even  to  its  minutest  details.  A  great  London  merchant  took  the  whole  provision  con- 
tract, and  the  Cork  merchants  combined  to  engross  the  market  Now  was  the  moment 
for  Oallaghan  to  reap  the  reward  of  his  patient  study.  Alarmed  at  their  position, 
one  of  the  Londoners  came  over,  and  was  still  more  dismayed  when  he  reached  Oork. 
Young  Oallaghan  introduced  himself,  and  what  was  then  thought  a  most  presuming 
thing  on  his  part,  he  gave  a  dinner  to  the  Londoner,  to  which  he  had  some  difficulty 
in  getting  guests,  as  one  of  them  confessed  to  ourselves.  He  soon  showed  the  London 
firm  the  game  it  should  play,  and  expounded  all  the  resources  in  their  power  with 
masterly  perspicuity  and  close  accuracy  of  detail.  A  share  of  the  contract  was  im- 
mediately given  him,  and  before  the  year  expired — we  use  the  relator's  words : — "  1 
gave  Oallaghan  £10,000  on  his  own  word,  after  having  hesitated,  nine  months  before, 
to  take  his  bond  with  security  for  $500."  He  then  bounded  over  the  heads  of  all  his 
competitors.  He  cared  nau^t  for  politics  or  public  life,  his  ambition  being  to  cope 
as  a  merchant  with  the  men  ne  met  on  'Ohange  at  Liverpool  and  London.  He  had  a 
sjTstem  of  his  own  which  required  a  rapid  perception  and  retentive  memory,  with 
mHh  of  which  he  was  endowed.  His  system  was  carried  upon — first,  pumping  for  in- 
focmaiion.  Second,  rapid  action  on  information  obtained  Third,  secrecy  of  intention 
and  means.  Fourth,  munificence  m  rewarding  his  employee.  In  the  first  of  these  he 
greatly  excelled.  He  read  men  intuitively  and  used  his  information  with  great  skill, 
ooDoentrating  his  mtellect  in  mercantile  knowledge  and  trade  in  all  its  branches.  He 
was  very  bold  in  his  decisions,  and  with  a  frank  manner  could  keep  a  secret  project 
in  his  head  in  a  most  statesmanlike  style.  He  was  lavish  in  the  use  of  his  money  to 
oblaiD  eariy  information.  The  merchants  of  Liverpool  and  London  used  often  to  be 
asAooished  how  **  D.  Oallaghan,  Oork,"  used  to  contrive  to  cram  in  his  ventures  of  pro- 
Tiiioos  before  they  were  well  advertised  of  the  ports  being  open.    It  was  supposed 

he  had  got  hold  of  some  hi^h  official  persons,  and  the  late  Ool. s^t  into  some 

•crapes  upon  this  point,  and  thought  proper  to  leave  England.  Mr.  Oallaghan  never 
knew  exactly  what  he  was  worth,  as  he  always  had  so  many  speculations  going  on. 
The  late  Mr.  Beamish,  of  Beaumont,  used  to  relate,  as  characteristic  of  Oallaghan's 
kive  of  speculation,  how  they  both  chanced  to  be  in  Liverpool  and  walked  into  a  great 
bankruptcy  sale.  An  enormous  quantity  of  cotton  was  offered  for  auction,  and  Mr. 
Beamish  was  surprised  by  Mr.  OalUghan  bidding  for  it  It  was  knocked  down  to 
him  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  before  dinner  time  the  Oorkonian  had  got  £1,000 
profit  for  his  storeful  of  eottoa  Mr.  Oallaghan  made  the  fortunes  of  several  persons 
ooQoected  with  him.    He  died  in  the  prime  of  life,  but  was  prematurely  broken  down 


There  have  been  several  Iririimen  who  have  realiced  greater  fortunes  than  Mr.  Oal- 
laghan, who,  at  his  culminating  point,  was  not  rated  at  more  than  £250,000 ;  but  it 
was  the  splendid  style  in  which  he  transacted  hie  affiurs,  his  off  hand  dealing,  his  lib- 
carality  and  contempt  for  peddling,  and  hie  complete  mercantile  accomplishment  that 
placed  him  at  tJbe  head  or  the  Irish  mereantile  world.    He  must  not  be  ooafoanded 
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with  haphazard  Bpecalatan ;  all  his  tnoyements  wercr  earefdUy  reasoned  out  on  ftiets 
acquired  bj  his  own  apprebensive  and  retentive  mind.  Unlike  the  Tonsons  and  Hares, 
he  did  not  gain  a  peerage,  but  the  eway  of  the  name  of  '*  Dan  Callaghan  **  on  'Change 
at  London,  was  lit  brighter  in  the  eyes  of  trne  manly  ambition,  than  the  luster  tif 
coronets,  like  those  of  Listowel  or  Riversdale. 


THE  COHSULAR  SYSTEM  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  defects  of  our  present  consular  system  have  been  pointed  out  in  former  toI- 
umes  of  the  Merchant^  Magazine^  and  we  have  frequently  urged  upon  Congress  the 
necessity  of  remodeling  it  The  subject  has  also  repeatedly  been  brought  to  the  no- 
tice of  Congress  by  various  Presidents,  and  reform  earnestly  urged.  But  thus  far. 
Congress  has  done  nothing  in  reference  to  it.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  if  the  present 
body  docs  any  business  at  all,  which  is  doubtful,  a  thorough  revisal  of  the  consular 
system,  and  a  correction  of  its  errors  may  be  among  the  uaeful  work  transaoted.  A 
writer,  an  old  Consul,  who  signs  himself  **  Observer,"  comments  upon  it  in  a  late  Bom- 
ber of  the  Providence  Joumcd^  as  follows : — 

If  there  is  anything  connected  with  the  machinery  of  our  goYemment  more  imper- 
fect than  another,  and  actually  disgraceful  to  the  country,  it  is  certainly  our  conwiilar 
system,  and  its  operation. ' 

Many  of  our  Consulates  are  now,  from  necessity,  filled  by  foreigners-— eulyecte  of 
the  governments  which  acknowledge  them  in  the  capacity  of  American  Consuls-  who 
often  discredit  our  flaff  by  their  ignorance,  improper  offioal  and  private  condud,  and 
actual  dishonesty — who  have  no  interest  in  our  trade  or  Commerce  any  further  than 
subserves  their  own  direct  individual  advantage — and  cannot  properly  represent  the 
interests  of  our  government,  or  its  citizens ;  they,  the  said  foreign  subjects,  who  aie 
American  Consuls,  owing  no  allegiance  to  the  lavs  of  t^e  United  States,  in  any  man* 
ner,  cannot  be  punished  for  violating  them,  inasmuch  as  the  laws  for  the  puni^ment 
of  Consuls  could  not  be  inflicted  on  a  foreign  subject  holding  an  American  Consulate, 
no  matter  how  ^reat  his  official  misdemeanor.  Kemoval  from  office,  therefore,  woold 
be  bis  only  punishment,  while  an  American  citizen  would  not  escape  so  easily. 

Again :  our  Consuls,  at  three-fourths  of  our  one  hundred  and  eighty  stations,  have 
not  sufficient  support  from  fees  of  office  to  buy  them  bread  and  meat,  to  tell  the  plain 
humiliating  trutn — and  have  not  as  much  protection  from  arrest  and  imprisonment  tat 
trifling  breaches  of  the  law  or  peace,  ia  a  foreign  land,  (at  their  stations,)  as  the  mean 
est  servants  of  our  foreign  Ministers  I  What  inducement,  therefore,  is  there  for  a 
gentleman  of  genuine  public  spirit,  and  of  good  standing  at  home,  to  accept  of  any 
Consulate  under  our  government,  unless  it  be  one  of  the  twenty-two  or  twenty-three 
only  of  our  very  lucrative  Consulates!  Unless  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  rest  go 
into  business,  or  have  abundant  private  resources,  they  cannot  remain  in  office  wiui- 
out  becoming  bankrupt. 

Each  of  these  lesser  one  hundred  and  fifty  Consuls  pay  dearly  for  the  honor  of  re- 
preeentbg  his  country  in  such  capacity.  In  the  first  pmoe,  the  Consul  is  compelled  to 
purchase  his  outfit,  and  bear  all  the  expenses  of  the  passage  to  his  port  of  destina- 
tion ;  pay  his  own  office  rent,  and  for  the  stationery  be  uses  in  performing  duty  even 
for  the  government,  besides  being  compelled  by  the  government  to  become  a  merchant, 
that  he  may  be  on  a  par  with  that  class  of  individuals  with  whom  he  has  much  to  do. 
And  then,  at  the  end  of  four  years,  (unless  very  fortunate  in  business,)  in  consequence 
of  his  efforts  to  respectaUy  represent  hb  country  as  its  public  agent,  charged  with 
national  affairs,  he  finds  himself  out  of  pocket,  after  all,  to  the  amount  of  $1,600  or 
$2,000 ;  and  returns  home  disgusted  and  poor,  with  the  consciousness  of  so  much 
valuable  time  being  thrown  away,  at  best,  and  with  no  hope  of  a  reasonable  reward 
in  future.  How  much  does  our  present  consular  establishment  cause  us  to  be  respect- 
ed abroad  ?  and  of  how  much  advantage  is  it  to  our  trade  and  Commerce  I 

Further,  the  unequal,  mean,  and  vexatious  fee  of  $4,  paid  by  all  our  vessels,  either 
large  or  small,  to  their  Consuls,  upon  entering  a  foreign  port,  is  odious,  and  ought  to 
be  abolished  The  present  Congress  would  do  much  for  the  credit  and  advantage  of 
the  country,  by  passing  a  law  abolishing  such  fee ;  to  pay  our  Consuls  at  the  small 
stations,  in  lieu  thereof,  $1,000  salary ;  and  to  prohibit  the  Consuls  from  noaking  any 
chai^ge  to  shipmasters  but  for  notarial  services.     But  to  aigue  that  the  dignity  <?  one 
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CotHuUte  IB  greater  than  that  of  another,  would  be  abturd ;  for  if  there  be  any  difer- 
me,  it  ia  in  &ror  of  tboee  Consuls  whose  disUici  comprises  a  whole  colony,  and  who 
have  several  consular  agents  under  them,  (no  matter  how  small  the  receipU  of  fees.^ 
For  instance,  the  Consul  at  Kingston,  Ja.,  has  five  or  six  consular  agents ;  the  Consul 
^amamn,  N,  P^  has  three  or  fou^ ;  the  Consul  at  Turk's  Island  has  two  or  three  ; 
and  the  Consul  at  Detperara  has  also  two  or  three  consular  agents  under  him.  And 
yet»  according  to  the  returns  at  the  Department  of  State,  the  consular  fees  at  Jamai- 
ca do  not  exceed  11,200,  at  an  average;  at  Nassau,  I860;  at  Turk's  Island,  $960; 
and  at  Demerara,  $1,100 ;  while  the  smallest  salary  of  any  public  oflScer  at  either 
place,  (except  their  constables,)  is  $1,000.  All  of  which,  the  foregoing,  is  known,  and 
•ome  of  which  has  been  the  ei^perience  of  an  old  Consul,  who  is  an  observer. 


THE  BUCK  A5D  GREfiJI  TEAS  OF  COOIMERCE. 

Hie  subjoined  abstract  of  a  lecture  before  a  meeting  of  the  British  Association,  at 
Bellaat,  (Ireland,)  is  derived  f^om  the  report  of  the  "  Mercantile  Journal  and  SiaiU- 
Heal  Beffiettr"  pnbUshed  at  Belfast,  Ireland,  "*  under  the  control  of  a  committee  of 
merchants :" — 

Dr.  Royle  set  out  by  stating,  that  the  thea  or  tea  was  one  of  the  most  important 
Articles  of  consumption,  and,  consequently,  of  Commerce.  There  were  diflferent  tea 
plants,  which  had  different  names  assigned  them,  such  as  tkea  hohea,  and  thea  viri<H$, 
supposed  to  yield  the  different  khids  of  tea ;  though  some  might  dispute  whether 
^ey  were  only  adulterated  varieties  or  distinct  species,  slight  as  the  characters  wera 
upon  which  species  were  now  frequently  established.  It  was  a  remarkable  fiict,  that 
the  subject  of  ^e  difference  between  the  black  and  green  teas  has  been,  until  recently, 
a  matter  of  great  unoertainty.  The  Jesuits,  who  had  penetrated  into  China,  and  lur. 
PigoQ,  were  of  opinion  that  both  the  black  and  green  teas  were  produced  fh>m  tba 
same  plant ;  while  Mr.  Reeve  believed  that  they  were  manufactured  from  two  dis- 
tinct plants.  Now,  as  regarded  himself,  he  (Dr.  Royle>  had  adopted  the  view  that  the 
best  kinds  of  black  and  green  tea  were  made  from  different  plants,  and  examinations 
of  tea  samples  seemed  to  confirm  that  view ;  but  a  repetition  of  the  experiment  had 
not  done  so.  It  having  been  inferred  from  various  reasons  that  tea  could  be  cultivated 
in  the  Himalava  Mountains,  Mr.  Fortune,  subsequent  to  the  China  War,  was  sent  out 
to  China,  by  the  Horticultural  Society  of  England,  in  order  to  make  inquries  on  the 
anbject  He,  therefore,  found  the  thea  bokea  in  the  southern  parts  of  China  employed 
for  making  black  tea ;  and  in  proceeding  as  far  north  as  Shanghae,  he  found  the  tkem 
viridie  U9ed  in  making  green  tea,  was  near  the  districts  where  the  best  green  tea  was 
made.  So  far,  therefore,  the  information  obtained  seemed  to  confirm  the  view  of  two 
<)ifferent  species  •  f  thea  being  employed  to  make  the  two  different  kinds  of  tea ;  but 
Mr.  Fortune,  in  vi:>itingtbe  district  of  Fokien,  was  surprised  to  find  what  he  conceived 
to  be  the  true  thea  tiridis  employed  in  making  btaek  tea  in  districts  near  where  the 
best  black  tea  was  made.  He  took  plants  with  him  from  Fokien  to  Shanghae,  "nd 
could  find  no  difference  between  them.  It  was  ttill,  however,  dcHrable  to  get  speci- 
mens from  the  districts  where  the  black  and  green  teas  of  Commerce  were  actually 
made,  and  this  has  latterly  been  effected.  Mr.  Fortune  procured  seeds  and  plants  m 
great  numbers,  and  sent  them  to  the  Himalayas,  where  they  have  been  since  culti- 
vated. In  comequeoce  of  the  great  success  which  had  attended  the  experimental 
culture  of  tea  in  the  nursenes  established  in  the  Himalayas,  Mr.  Fortune  was  again 
sent  to  China  by  the  East  India  Company.  He  proceeded  to  the  northern  parte  of 
the  country,  in  order  to  obtain  tea  eeeds  and  plants  of  the  best  description,  as  the 
most  likely  to  stand  the  Himalaya  climate.  When  he  had  reached  Calcutta,  the  tea 
manufacturers  whom  he  bad  brought  with  him,  made  frcm  plants  in  the  Botanic  Gar- 
dens, their  black  and  green  tea  from  the  same  specimens;  (O  that  it  wae  evident  it 
was  the  process  of  manufacture,  and  not  the  plant  itself,  that  produced  the  green  tea. 
All  now  who  were  acquainted  with  the  difference  between  black  and  green  teas,  knew 
ttiat  they  could  be  prepared  from  the  same  plant,  without  the  assistance  of  any  ex- 
traneous materials,  though  it  was  a  common  thing  for  manufacturers  to  use  copper, 
faidigo,  Prussian  blue,  turmeric,  ^,  in  coloring  the  tea. 
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HARUT  FOE  TOUSO  WOAIEM  II  HU56A&T. 
Id  Europe  **  matrimoDial  matches  "  are,  eepedaUj  among  the  wealthy  classee,  more 
or  less  a  matter  of  trade ;  and  it  seems  in  honest  Hungary  that  the  peasantry  Tisit 
the  fairs,  not  only  for  the  purchase  of  household  utensils,  but  for  husbands  and  wirea. 
Without  oommitting  the  MerolumU^  AtagoMine  to  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of  sack 
a  custom,  we  Tenture  to  transfer  from  the  CongregaiionalUt  to  our  **  If ercantile 
Miscellanies,"  the  subjoined  account  of  a  market  in  Hungary  where  young  men  and 
young  women  enter  into  matrimonial  speculations  :— 

Every  year,  at  the  feast  of  St.  Peter,  which  comes  on  the  latter  days  of  June,  the 
peasantry  of  this  district  (Bihar)  meet  together  at  a  certain  place,  for  the  purpose  of 
a  general  fair.  This  finir  has  a  very  peculiar  interest  for  the  young  men  and  the  young 
maidens,  for  it  is  there  that,  whilst  purchasing  household  utensils  and  family  necessa- 
ries, they  choose  for  themselves  partners,  and  oonclude  marriages.  The  parents  brin^ 
their  marriageable  daughter8,^with  each  one  her  little  dower  accompanying  her,  loaded 
up  in  a  small  cart  This  dower  is,  of  course,  proportionate  to  the  lowly  condition  of 
these  mountaineers,  some  sheep,  sometimes  a  few  hogs,  or  even  chickens.  These  girh 
are  attired  in  their  best,  or  what  pieces  of  gold  or  silver  they  may  possess,  are  stnmg 
npoo  a  string,  and  neatly  attached  to  the  braids  of  their  hair. 

Thus  fitted  out,  every  girl  who  desires  to  find  a  husband  betakes  herself  to  the  fair. 
She  quits  the  house  of  her  father,  perhaps  forever,  and  bids  her  mother  adieu,  quite 
Ignorant  of  what  roof  is  to  shelter,  or  what  fate  awaits  her  journey's  end.  As  to  her 
fortune,  it  is  in  the  little  car  that  attends  her.  The  object  of  her  journey  is  never  mis- 
taken ;  nob'idy  wonders  at  it ;  nor  is  there  occasion  for  a  public  officer  to  make  a 
record  of  the  deed.  On  the  other  hand,  the  youths  who  wish  to  procure  themselves 
wives  hasten  to  the  fair,  arraj^ed  in  the  veir  oest  skin  garments  their  chests  contain. 
These  savage  looking  chaps,  who  would  be  quite  enough  to  nckake  our  young  ladies 
run  and  hide  themselves,  proceed  with  a  good  deal  of  interest  and  zest  to  inspect  the 
fair  mountain  lasses  that  are  brought  thither  by  their  fathers  and  their  uncles,  casting 
many  side  glances  and  wistful  looks  towards  the  captivating  merchandise. 

He  gives  his  fancy  a  free  rein,  and  when  he  finds  one  that  seems  to  claim  his  prefer- 
ence, he  at  once  addresses  the  parents,  asks  what  they  have  given  her,  and  asks  what 
price  they  have  set  upon  the  "  lot "  so  exposed  for  sale — at  Sie  same  time  stating  his 
own  properly  and  standing.  If  the  parents  ask  too  much,  these  gallant  "  boys"  make 
their  own  offer,  which,  if  it  does  not  suit  the  other  to  agree  to,  the  food  lover  passes  to 
seek  some  one  else. 

We  may  suppose  that  the  proud  young  men  always  keep  a  "  top  eye  "  open  to  the 
correspondence  of  loveliness  upon  the  one  hand,  and  the  size  of  the  dower  upon  the 
other.  At  last  he  finds  one  for  whom  be  is  willing  to  give  the  price,  and  a  loud  clap- 
ping of  the  hands  together  announces  to  the  bystanders  that  the  bargain  is  completed. 

What  a  heavy  blow  this  must  be  for  some  lazy  rival  who  Jias  not  decided  quick 
enough,  who  is  halting  and  considering  whether  she  will  suit  him,  and  whether  she  is 
as  lovely  and  accomplished  in  household  matters  as  some  of  the  others.  However, 
the  deed  is  done,  and  the  bargain  is  completed,  and  forthwith  the  young  giri — poor 
thing — proceeds  also  to  clasp  the  hand  of  her  future  husband.  What  a  moment  of 
interest  and  anxiety  to  her.  The  destiny  of  her  life  is  sealed  by  this  rude  clasp  of 
the  hand.  In  this  act  »he  as  much  as  said,  **  Yes,  I  will  be  yours  for  life,  and  I  consent 
to  partake  of  your  joys  and  your  troubles,  to  follow  you  through  weal  and  through 
wa" 

The  families  of  the  betrothed  pair  then  surround  them,  offering  their  congratulations, 
and  at  once,  without  delay,  the  priest  who  is  on  the  ground  for  the  occasion,  pronoun- 
ces the  nuptial  benediction.  The  young  woman  presses  the  parting  hand  of  that  family 
who  have  reared  her,  but  of  which  she  is  no  longer  a  part — mounts  the  car  of  her 
new  husband,  whom  but  a  few  hours  before  she  never  so  much  as  knew,  and  escorted 
by  her  d<.wer  h  conduct^  to  the  house  henceforward  to  be  her  home. 

Tlte  Hui  garian  government  have  long  tried,  but  in  vain,  to  suppress  these  fairs  for 
young  girls.  Positive  orders  have  been  given  that  they  should  no  longer  take  place, 
but  sudi  is  the  force  of  long  established  custom,  unitea  to  the  necessities  of  this  pas- 
toral race,  that  all  such  orders  have  been  disregarded.  The  fair  still  continues,  and 
every  year  such  cavalcades  as  we  have  described  may  be  seen  descending  into  the 
plains  of  Kalinasa,  there  to  barter  off  these  precious  jewels  of  the  household,  ak 
uough  they  were  senseless  beeves  or  mere  produce  of  toe  aoiL 
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A  LECTURE  FOR  RICH  AIEROHAilTS. 

OoL  Ouionvoa,  of  the  Evenina  Bulletin  reads  the  followiuf;  brief  discourse  toud^Dg 
the  iodebtedaese  of  ridi  men ;  which  it  may  Dot  be  amiss  to  repeat  in  oar  **  pulpit,'*  fi^ 
the  beoefit  of  our  parish. 

"  I  can  pay  ray  way,  and  am  obliged  to  nobody,**  is  a  frequent  expression  of  the 
■elfish  rich  man.  We  fanc^  we  can  see  him,  while  be  utters  it.  with  his  purse- proud, 
defiant  look,  buttoning  up  his  pocket  as  if  he  thought  you  a  thief. 

You  can  pay  your  way,  can  you !  You  are  obliged  to  nobody !  GhxKl  sir,  we  dost 
belieye  you  imow  what  you  say.  That  you  can  pay  your  pecuniary  debts  we  hare 
DO  doubt,  but  those,  it  seems  to  us,  are  the  least  part  of  vour  obligations.  You  owe 
duties  to  society  as  a  man,  a  citizen,  and  a  millionaire,  of  which,  perhaps,  you  have 
never  thought ;  certainly  not  a4  debts  to  be  piMd,  in  your  own  person,  and  by  an  ex- 

B>nditure  of  your  own  time,  and  thought,  and  money.  My  dear  sir,  consider  this  weU. 
o  not  live  and  die  in  the  folse  belief  that  because  you  owe  this  debt  to  8(K;iety  in  the 
abstract,  heaven  will  never  re^ube  its  payment  at  your  hands.  Do  not  imagine  either 
that  you  can  delegate  its  liquidation  to  others.  No  well-salaried  minister,  no  sleek 
Tisitor  of  the  poor  can  become  your  middleman  in  this  matter,  doing  your  work  for 
TOO.  Monopolize  your  time  in  mere  money- making,  and  suffer  your  heart  to  grow 
hard  as  steeX  as  all  hearts  will  that  never  come  into  contact  with  human  misery. 

"  I  can  pay  my  way,"  you  say,  **  I  am  obliged  to  nobody.**  Perhaps,  as  you  utter 
these  words,  you  look  rebukuigly  at  some  poor  debtor  who  has  failed  to  meet  his  en- 
gagements. Beware,  oh  I  rich  man :  "judge  not,  lest  ye  be  judged.'*  You  know  not 
what  defects  of  early  training,  what  cruel  disasters  of  fortune,  what  treachery  on  the 
part  of  others,  may  have  led  to  his  bankruptcy.  With  all  his  errors,  and  even  faulta, 
sbr  probably  he  has  not  been  entirely  free  from  either,  be  may  yet  be  a  better  man, 
taken  all  in  all,  than  you,  with  your  bank  stock,  your  mortgages,  your  ships,  and  your 
real  estate.  He  may  not  neglect  his  children,  as  you,  absorbed  in  your  speculations, 
probably  do,  leaving  their  moral  training  to  others,  instead  of  superintending  it  your- 
self. He  may  be  a  truer  husband,  not  acting  as  you  perhaps  do,  as  if  a  wife  was  either 
a  slave  or  a  plaything,  and  not  a  companion.  He  may  be  a  kinder  friend,  a  more  con- 
scientious cituen,  a  man  better  imbued  with  the  thousand  sympathies  of  humanity. 
Believe  us,  there  are  more  crimes  than  being  in  debt,  though,  where  debt  comes  from 
imprudence  or  a  reckless  spirit  of  speculation,  it  is,  heaven  knows,  bad  enough. 

•*  I  can  pay  my  way,"  you  say,  "1  am  obliged  to  nobody.**  You  are  obliged,  on  the 
contrary,  to  every  fellow-creature  with  whom  you  are  thrown  into  contact,  either  in 
•octal  life  or  in  business.  Without  their  courtesy,  their  attention,  their  kindness,  their 
•ociety,  you  would  be  the  most  miserable  creature  alive.  Every  hour  you  live  you  are 
indebted  to  some  fellow- being  for  some  attention  or  other,  and  it  is  only  because 
they  are  so  freely  and  commonly  given,  like  the  air  of  heaven,  that  you  do  not 
realize  their  value.  The  time  will  come,  if  it  has  not  come  already,  when  some  great 
family  affliction  shall  teach  you  that,  with  all  your  riches,  you  are  but  a  frail,  helpless, 
human  creature ;  and  in  that  hour  of  grief  and  heart- wrung  agony,  you  will  rec<^ize 
at  last,  even  if  but  for  a  moment,  the  precious  boon  of  common  sympathy ;  you  will 
feel  how  much  you  owe,  after  all,  to  your  fellows. 

Thank  heaven  1  all  rich  men  are  not  like  you.  There  have  been  many,  in  every 
generation,  who  acknowledge  that  they  owe  other  debts  than  pecuniary  ones,  and  who 
ttrive  £utbfully  to  liquidate  them.  Their  number  is  increasing,  moreover,  with  each 
■occeesive  generation.  When  the  day  arrives,  as  we  believe  most  firmly,  it  will,  wheo 
all  rich  men  shall  recognize  the  obligations  they  owe  to  society,  the  millennium,  in  one 
tense,  at  least,  will  have  come.  Then  may  the  rich  man  truly  say,  **  I  can  pay  my 
way,  I  am  obliged  to  nobody.** 

CONSUMPTION  OF  COTTON  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 
Oreat  Britain  now  consumes  upward  of  31,500  bales  of  cotton  weekly,  or  more  than 
1,600,000  bales  annually,  with  a  progress  of  consumption  from  year  to  year  much 
larger  than  the  pro  rata  increase  of  population.  According  to  late  and  authentic  state- 
ments of  the  English  manufactures,  it  seems  that  there  are  in  Great  Britain  21,000,000 
•inndles  in  constant  motion,  spinning  upward  of  106,000,000  hanks  (or  60,000  miles) 
of  yam  per  day — in  length  sufficient  to  circumscribe  the  globe  2,000  times.  Out  of 
this  immense  production,  in  one  country  only,  about  130,000,000  yards  of  yam  are  ex- 
ported to  foreign  countries,  tlie  remainder  oeing  converted  into  cloth,  lace,  and  other 
liKbrics.  There  are  also  in  operation  in  Great  Britain,  at  this  time,  220,000  power- 
looms,  each  of  which  will  prMuce,  on  an  average,  five  or  six  pieces  of  cloUi  per  week, 
each  piece  about  28  yards  long,  or  a  daily  product  of  6,266,000  yards,  (or  8,660  milea.) 
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THE  CAREER  OF  A  BRITISH  MERCHANT  SHIP-OWNER. 
It  affords  us  pleasure  to  record  in  the  pages  of  the  MerchanU*  Magazine  8ketch«i 
of  the  lives  of  men  who  have  risen  from  obscurity  to  fame  and  fortune  bj  their  own 
untiring  efforts,  especially  when  fame  and  fortune  have  been  acquired  by  intelligenoe, 
industry,  and  integrity,  as  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Lindsay,  who  recently  met  the  electon 
•f  Dartmouth  (England)  borough,  and  in  replying  to  an  attack  upon  him  by  a  Tory 
•lector,  gave  the  following  interesting  auto-biographical  account  of  his  fortunes : — 

.  He  should  be  the  last  to  mention  a  word  about  ^imself  had  he  not  been  taunted 
with  falsehood.  He  was  told  he  was  a  mere  commoiiplace  ship-broker — God  knew 
he  was  commonplace  enough  once ;  be  was  the  architect  of  his  own  fame,  and  he 
hoped  no  one  would  despise  him  on  that  account  He  was  but  a  young  m^  now,  and 
at  the  age  of  14  he  was  left  an  orphan  boy  to  push  his  way  in  the  world.  He  left 
Glasgow  to  find  his  way  to  Liverpool  with  48.  6d.  only  in  his  pocket,  and  so  poor  was 
he  that  the  captain  of  a  steamer  had  pity  on  him  and  told  nim  that  he  would  give 
him  bis  passage,  if  he  would  trim  the  coals  in  the  coalhole  of  the  steamer.  He  did 
00,  and  thus  worked  his  passage.  He  remembered  that  the  fireman  gave  him  a  part 
of  his  homely  dinner,  and  never  had  he  ate  a  dinner  with  such  a  relish,  for  he  felt  that 
he  had  wrought  for  it  and  earned  it ;  and  he  wished  the  young  to  listen  to  Uiis  state- 
ment,  he  had  derived  a  lesson  from  that  voyage  which  he  had  never  foi^ot  At  Liv- 
erpool he  remained  seven  weeks  before  he  could  get  employment;  he  abode  in  sheda, 
and  4s.  6d.  maintained  him,  until  at  last  he  found  shdter  in  a  West  Indiaman ;  he  eo; 
tered  as  a  boy,  and  before  he  was  19  he  had  risen  to  the  command  of  an  Indiaroao. 
At  23  he  retired  from  the  sea,  his  friends,  who,  when  he  wanted  assistance  had  given 
him  none,  having  left  him  that  which  they  could  no  longer  keep.  He  settled  on  shore 
— his  career  had  been  rapid,  he  had  acqmred  prosperity  by  close  industry,  by  constant 
work,  and  by  keeping  ever  in  view  that  great  principle  of  doing  to  others  as  you 
would  be  done  by.  And  now,  instead  of  bein^  a  conunonplace  ship-broker,  he  would 
tell  them  that  at  35 — for  he  was  no  older — what  was  the  amount  of  business  which 
the  firm  which  he  had  established,  and  was  the  head  of  and  the  acting  partner  in 
transacted.  Daring  the  last  year  alone  their  charters  executed  amounted  to  upward 
of  700,  and  this  year  it  bade  fair  to  be  larger.  The  amount  of  their  insurances  was 
£3,000,000  sterling:  they  had  shipped,  as  contractors,  upward  of  100,000  tons  of  coal, 
and  upward  of  150,000  tons  of  iron.  They  had  imported  in  the  famine  year,  as  bro- 
kers, 1,500,000  quarters  of  corn.  Then,  as  to  the  next  charge,  that  he  was  no  ship- 
owner, and  did  not  own  a  ton  of  shipping.  In  consequence  of  this  statement  he  had 
been  induced  to  copy  out  a  list  of  the  ships  in  which  he  owned  a  proportionate  rate^ 
and  was  managing  owner  of  all,  a  lai-ge  and  high  class  of  British  built  ships.  £[e 
then  read  a  list  of  18  vessels,  beside  steamers  and  others,  ranging  from  860  to  310 
tons  burden,  the  total  tonnage  b^ing  21,002 — the  largest  portion  of  which  he  owned 
himft^^K,  and  was  manager  for  the  whole. 


SINOUUR  DISCOVERT  OF  OLD  BANK  NOTES. 

A  large  quantity  of  old  papers  which  had  accumulated  in  the  storerooms  of  the  late 
Dr.  Wing,  for  many  years,  says  the  Albany  Evening  Journal^  were  put  aside  to  be 
taken  to  the  paper-mill,  a  few  days  since.  On  overhauling  them,  a  small  parcel  was 
Ibnnd  inclosed  in  a  piece  of  "  Oran's  New  York  Price  Current  of  August,  1804.'*  When 
opened,  it  was  found  to  contain  $14,  as  follows: — A  $10  bill  of  the  "Farmers'  Bank 
of  Troy,"  Na  1766,  dated  Feb.  22,  1802  ;  John  D.  Dickinson,  President,  and  Hugh 
Peebles,  Cashier.  On  the  back  of  the  bill  was  written  the  name  of  ''  John  Potter.* 
Also,  a  $2  bill  on  the  "  Bank  of  Albany,"  No.  842,  dated  Aug  24.  1804 ;  Jer.  V.  Rens- 
selaer, President,  and  G.  W.  Van  Schaick,  Cashier.  Also,  a  $2  bill  on  the  ''  New  York 
State  Bank,"  Na  917,  dated  June  20,  1804;  JohnTavlor,  President,  and  John  M. 
Yates,  Cashier.  These  notes  appear,  from  a  memorandum  on  the  wrapper,  to  have 
been  set  aside  to  pay  a  bill,  hot  they  never  performed  their  intended  functions,  and 
have  been  lying  idle— judging  from  the  date  of  the  paper  in  which  they  were  inclosed 
— at  least  forty-seven  years.  They  were  probably  wraf^d  up  by  the  late  Matthew 
Qregory.  fatherin-law  of  Dr.  Wing.  It  so  happens  that  the  three  banks  which  issued 
the^e  bills  fifty  years  ago,  are  still  in  existence,  ready  to  redeem  these  venerable  relics 
of  their  youth.  They  are  curiosities  in  point  of  engraving-^preseBting  a  etrikiog  oon- 
timat  to  the  finished  work  found  upon  the  bank-notes  of  the  present  day. 
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1. — Addresses  and  Speeches  on  Various  Occasions,    By  Robert  C.  Winthhop.   8fo, 
pp.  778.    Boston:  Little  &  Brown. 

In  this  Tolome  we  have  some  forty  speeches,  addresses,  lectures,  <&c.,  made  at  dif> 
ferent  periods  in  Congress  and  before  various  other  public  bodies  and  literary  societies. 
One  of  them,  the  address  before  the  Boston  Mercantile  Library  Association,  has,  in 
part,  already  appeared  in  Uie  Merchants'  Magazine.  It  was  an  elegant  production  on 
**  The  influence  of  Commerce,"  and  our  readers  doubtless  remember  it.  In  casting  our 
eyes  over  these  extensive  pa^es  and  reading  passage  after  passage,  one  is  ast(»nisbed 
to  find  such  a  vast  amount  m  which  there  is  so  little  to  correct,  and  so  little  which 
copld  have  been  bettor  uttered,  yet  the  author  tells  us  the  speeches  and  addressee  are 
printed  almost  word  for  word  as  they  were  delivered.  We  have  no  doubt  of  this. 
for  the  country  has  few  more  accurate  and  accomplished  scholars  than  Mr.  Winthrop. 
The  elegance  of  his  diction  and  the  elevation  of  his  sentiments  are  stamped  upon  eveiy- 
page,  while  the  cfaasteness  of  his  imagination  and  the  high  culture  of  bis  powers  adorn 
everything  he  touches.  The  politicid  speeches  and  addresses  are  valuable  for  the 
dear  and  discriminating  views  which  they  present  of  the  important  qi^tions  then  un- 
der discussion,  as  well  as  for  models  of  polished  and  forcible  oratory.  The  addresses 
before  societies  are  replete  with  learning  and  rich  in  those  passages  of  eloquence 
which  gratify  and  instruct  the  accomplished  mind. 

2. — The  Industrial  Resources^  etc.,  of  the  Southern  and  Western  States ;  Embracing 
a  View  of  their  Ccnnmerce^  Agriculture^  Manufactures,  Internal  Improt'ements, 
Slave  and  Free  Labor ^  Slavery  Institutions,  Products,  dtc,  of  the  South.  Together 
With  Historical  and  Statistical  Sketches  of  the  Different  States  and  Cities  of  the 
Union.  Statistics  of  the  United  States,  Uommerce  and  Manufactures,  from  the 
Earliest  Periods^  Compared  with  Other  Leading  Powers,  the  Remdts  of  the  Different 
Census  Returns  since  1190,  and  Returns  of  tlie  Census  of  \S60,  on  Population,  Ag* 
riculture,  and  General  Industry,  With  an  Appendix.  By  J.  D.  B.  De  Bo^.  8 
vols.    Svo.,  pp.  468,  657,  and  646.    New  Orleans :  De  Bow's  Review. 

This  is  altogether  the  most  important  book  on  the  industrial  interests  of  the  ooun- 
tnr  which  has  oeen  issued  from  the  American  press;  important  not  only  to  the  people 
of  the  Southern  and  Western  States,  respecting  which  it  is  so  rich  in  details,  but 
equally  important  to  whatever  citizen  in  other  sections  desires  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  incalculable  riches  of  this  portion  of  our  common  country.  The  work  is  pre- 
pared with  great  labor  and  research,  not  only  on  the  part  of  the  compiler,  but  many  in- 
telligent co-operators  in  various  parts  of  the  South,  and  its  contents  have  been  pre- 
pared originally,  or  compiled  or  collected,  or  extracted  from  every  source  where  in- 
dustry and  discrimination  could  obtain  materials  of  value  for  such  an  important  publi 
cation.  But  although  so  varied,  so  extensive,  and  so  important  may  be  the  contents 
of  these  volumes,  respecting  the  industrial  resources  of  a  portion  of  our  country,  yet 
they  are  entitled  to  hijB;h  commendation  on  another  ground.  They  furnish  the  nrst 
systematic  attempt  which  has  been  made  to  gather  and  systematize  within  the  com- 
pass of  two  or  three  volumes,  the  commercial  resources  of  half  of  tlie  United  States. 
The  manner  in  which  the  work  has  been  prepared  and  issued  from  the  press,  reflects 
high  credit  upon  the  diligence,  discernment,  and  accomplishments  of  its  uutlior, 
while  it  can  scarcely  fail  to  meet  with  a  very  general  and  complimentary  commenda  - 
tion  for  its  fullness,  accuracy,  and  completeness,  upon  all  the  subjects  of  which  it  treats. 
By  reference  to  Its  title  its  comprehensiveness  of  detail  will  be  apparent,  and  some 
conception  can  be  obtained  by  the  reader,  of  the  assiduous  labor  and  length  of  time 
required  in  the  production  of  these  volumes. 

8. — lAqht  in  a  Dark  Alley,    By  Henry  Jl.  Rowland.    ISmo.,  pp.  178.    New  York: 

M.  W.Dodd. 

A  discussion  of  the  "  false  principles  which  lead  many  to  live  in  neglect  of  the 
Gq*pe\**  is  the  aim  of  th's  little  volume,  **  which  is  recommended  to  those  who  are  con- 
scious of  living  in  this  neglect,  as  a  suitable  antidote  to  the  many  dangerous  errors 
iriiiich  are  constantly  instuling  poison  into  the  mind.^ 
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4. — <8Wtfc<  Briti$h  Eloquence;  embracing  the  beet  Speeches  entire  of  the  Most  Emineni 
Orator*  of  Great  Britain^  for  the  Last  7\oo  Centuries ;  with  Sketches  of  their  Lives, 
an  Estimate  of  their  Genius^  and  Notes  Critical  and  Explanatory.  Bj  Chaitnobt 
A.  GooDBioH,  D.  D.,  870^  pp.  947.    New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers. 

The  author,  who  was  for  many  years  a  Professor  of  Oratory  in  Yale  College,  is  per- 
haps as  well  fitt4»d,  by  familiarity  with  the  speeches  of  British  orators  and  his  own 
taste  and  pursuits,  to  make  this  compilation,  as  any  man.  British  writers  and  orators 
have  ever  been  the  theme  of  his  admiration.  A  brief  biographical  sketch  precedes 
the  orations  of  each  speaker,  which  are  followed  by  a  few  historical  and  explanntory 
notes.  The  selections  are  those  which,  by  the  general  suffrage  of  the  English  public, 
are  regarded  as  masterpieces  of  their  respective  authors.  All  Chatham's  speeches  are 
inserted,  including  eight  never  before  published ;  all  of  Burke*s  prepared  for  the  press 
by  himself,  excepting  one,  with  the  most  striking  passages  in  his  works  on  the  French 
Revolution ;  six  of  Fox's  great  speeches ;  three  of  Pitt's ;  nine  «rf  Erskine's  able  argu- 
ments; with  many  speeches  from  orators  of  the  second  class,  such  as  Mansfield,  Qrat- 
tan,  Sheridan,  Curran,  Macintosh,  Canning,  and  Brougham.  In  addition,  the  volume 
contains  some  of  the  letters  of  Jimius,  and  in  the  introductory  portion  nearly  all  the 
celebrated  speeches  before  the  days  of  Lord  Chatham.  Every  aid  is  furnished  in  the 
details  for  the  study  of  these  speeches  which  the  student  can  desire. 

6. —  Woman^s  Records ;  or.  Sketches  of  ail  the  Distinguished  Women  from  "  the 
bMinning"*  till  A.  J).  1860.  Arranged  in  Four  Eras,  with  Selections  from  Female 
Writers  of  every  Age.  By.  Sakah  J.  Hals.  Illustrated  by  two  hundred  and  thirty 
portraits,  engraved  on  wood,  by  Lossing  and  BABRrrr.  Large  8vo.,  pp.  904.  New 
York :  Harper  <fc  Brothers. 

An  encyclopedia  of  notable  women  who  have  appeared  at  various  times  since  the 
world  began.  In  some  instances  the  biographical  sketches  are  quite  brief,  furnishing, 
however,  all  that  is  known  or  important  of  the  individual ;  in  other  instances  they  are 
accompanied  with  selections  from  Uieir  writings,  thus  presenting  some  of  the  choicest 
gems  of  thought,  fancy,  and  feeling,  in  female  literature.  The  work  may  be  regarded 
as  by  far  the  most  complete  and  perfect  exponent  of  Woman  which  has  yet  appeared. 
In  a  word,  it  is  a  picture  of  Woman's  Life  as  it  has  been  developed  to  the  world  from 
the  Creation  to  the  present  period.  The  "Record"  comprises  about  two  thousand 
five  hundred  names,  of  which  number,  less  than  two  hundred  are  from  heathen  na- 
tions. The  list  is  divided  into  four  eras  or  periods,  which  are  introduced  by  a  very 
satisfactory  preface  from  the  author.  Indeed,  when  we  look  over  this  vast  and  exten- 
sive work,  and  consider  the  high  aims  for  which  it  was  prepared,  we  must  acknowl- 
edge that  the  authoress  herself  is  one  of  the  most  noble  and  meritorious  women  on  the 
list. 

^.-^-Eodolphus :  a  Franconia  Story.  By  the  author  of  the  RoUo  Books.  Idmo, 
pp.  226.    New  York:  Harper  <&  Brothers. 

One  of  Abbott's  charming  stories  for  young  people,  forming  the  first  of  a  series  en- 
titled "  Franconia  Stories." 

7. — Illustrious  Personages  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  With  an  Introduction,  by 
Hknet  p.  Tappak,  D.  D.  Imperial  8vo.,  pp.  820.  New  York :  Stringer  and  Town- 
send. 

A  series  of  striking  portraits  ef  some  twenty  indlviduaU  of  distinction,  with  bio- 
eraphical  sketches,  prepared  with  considerable  care,  compose  this  attractive  volume. 
Bu^  in  truth,  this  is  an  imperfect  idea  of  it<t  contents.  There  are  fine  portraits  of 
Chalmers,  Peel,  Tennyson,  Jeffrey,  Campbell,  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  Lamartine,  Words- 
worth, Joanna  Baillie,  (fee,  such  as  every  one  would  desire  to  possess.  The  paper,  and 
the  letter-press,  and  binding,  are  very  elegant^  and  worthy  to  be  ranked  among  the 
finest  specimens  of  the  kind  before  the  public. 

8. — Haydock's  Family  Bible  and  Commentary,  Parts  6,  6,  and  7.  According  to 
the  Douay  and  Rheims  Version,  with  Haydock's  Notes  complete.  4to.  New 
York :  Dunigan  <&  Brother. 

These  parts  bring  down  the  text  of  the  original  to  the  middle  of  the  B  x)k  of  Ruth. 
Each  is  embellished  with  a  very  finely  executed  plate  or  engraving.  This  edition  is 
brought  out  in  a  very  elegant  style,  and  is  enriched  with  such  vuuable  notes  as  to 
render  it  desirable  to  all  persons  of  whatever  religious  persuasion. 
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t. — Tk§  ScoU  Worthiei :  contaifUng  a  brief  hiMtorieal  aeeowU  of  the  most  emitieTU 
NubUmen^  Gentlemen,  Minitter$  and  othen,  who  testified  or  suffered  for  the  cauMe  of 
Jteformation  in  Scotland^  from  the  heainning  of  the  Sixteenth  century  to  the  year 
1688.  By  John  Howib.  With  twelve  engravings.  8vo.,  pp.  632.  New  York : 
Robert  Carter  A  Brothers. 

The  reader  is  introduced,  in  these  pages,  to  some  seventy  of  thoee  Scotchmen  who 
were  most  conspicuous  and  eminent  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  in  their  devotion 
to  its  principles.  The  infurmatioo  respecting  each  is  quite  minute  and  personal,  even 
•o  much  so,  that  the  sketches  have  become  striking  portraitur«*8  of  the  private  life  and 
internal  history  of  the  various  individuals.  When  we  add  to  these  features,  the  hearty, 
earnest,  deeply  movinff  style  of  a  vigorous  Scotch  pen,  we  are  not  surprised  to  learn 
that»  **  like  the  PilgrinTs  Progress,  this  work  has  secured  to  itself,  in  Scotland,  a  posi- 
tion from  which  it  will  never  be  dislodged — that  it  ha?  become  a  family  piece  in  town 
and  country;  espedaUy  among  the  peasantry,  and  that  the  attention  of  youth  is 
riveted  to  it  as  if  by  fascination."*  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  a  work  calculated  to 
iotereet  all  those  who  sympathize  with  the  champions  of  humanity,  and  also  all  those 
who  cau  admire  the  heroism  and  energy  displayed  in  every  age,  by  mankind  when 
encountering  the  sorest  trials. 

IQ.^The  Mystery  Solved:  or^  Ireland^ s  Miseries;  the  Grand  Cause  and  Cure.  By 
Rev.  E.  M.  Dill,  A.  M^  M.  D.   12mo.,  pp.  847.   New  York :  Robert  Carter  A  Bros. 

The  author  of  this  work  acted  as  Missionary  Agent  to  the  Irish  Presbyterian  Church. 
He  has  divided  his  subject  into  four  parte: — **  Ireland's  Miseries— The  Alleged  Causes 
— ^The  Grand  Cause — The  Cura"  His  views  are  intelligent  and  sensible;  and  the  in- 
fbrmatioo  he  imparts  is  instructive  on  all  the  points  save  one ;  that  one  is  **  the  Grand 
Cause."  Here  the  author  sees  nothing  but  Rome,  from  beginning  to  end.  Of  course, 
if  a  Romitih  priest  was  handling  the  same  subject,  he  might  see  nothing  but  Protes- 
tantism as  the  Grand  Cause  of  Ireland's  miseries.  Hence  each  reader  must  take  this 
part  of  the  book  for  what  it  is  worth  in  his  own  estimation.  There  are,  in  addition, 
many  general  views  advanced  in  these  pages  which  will  be  acceptable  to  all  intelligent 
readers. 

11,— The  Indian  Tribes  of  Guiana,  By  Rev.  W.  H.  B&ktt.  12mo.,  pp.  862.  New 
York:  Robert  Carter  &  Brothers. 

A  narrative  of  the  Missions  among  the  various  tribes  of  Guiana,  conducted  by  the 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  is  contained  in  these  pages. 
The  narrative  commences  with  the  origin  of  the  mission  and  continues  it  to  the  present 
time.  The  subject  is  one  of  considerable  interest,  which  is  heightened  by  the  sketches 
of  Indian  character  presented  to  the  reader. 

12. — Near  Home :  or  the  Countries  of  Europe  described^  unth  Anecdotes  and  numerous 
Illustrations,  By  the  Author  of  •*  Peep  of  Day,"  Ac.  12mo.,  pp.  822.  New  York : 
Robert  Carter  A  Brothers. 

litis  is  a  pleasant  colloquial  volume  upon  the  geography  of  various  countries  in 
Europe,  and  intended  to  enlist  the  attention  and  instruct  youthful  readers.  The  plan 
is  a  good  one,  and  it  is  carried  out  with  considerable  success,  although  the  author  at 
times  fitUs  into  the  same  dullness  and  dryness  to  which  he  objects  in  other  books. 

18. — Elegy  written  in  a  Country  Churchyard^  and  other  Poems,  By  Thomas  GaAT. 
8va,  pp.  186.    New  York :  Robert  Carter  &  Brothers. 

This  is  a  handsome  edition  of  Gray's  Poems.  Each  verse  of  the  Elegy  is  accom- 
panied with  a  tasteful  and  well  executed  illustration,  expressive  of  the  sense  of  the 
text    It  is  printed  in  fine  style,  on  superb  paper,  and  makes  an  elegant  book. 

14. — Meye/s  Universum,    Parts  9, 10, and  11.    New  York:  Hermann  Meyer. 

This  finely  illustrated  serial  is  issued  in  half-monthly  parts,  with  engravings  from 
drawings  by  the  first  artists,  and  letter-press  descriptions  by  some  of  the  first  writers 
the  day.  The  embellishments  in  these  tumbers  consist  of  **  The  Bor*phorus,  from  the 
Euxine;"  "Desert  Rock  Light-House,"  coast  of  Maine;  "The  Giralda  in  Seville;" 
"Teheran  f  "The  Tomb  of  Washington,"  with  the  text  by  Chas.  A.  Dana;  "Mount 
Etna ;"  "  Birmingham,  England ;"  "  Liege  and  Seraing;"  "  Lake  George  ;"  "  Algaaar  in 
Segovia." 
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16. — A  History  of  the  Dimtion  of  the  Presbyterian  Cfhwreh  in  the  United  State*  ef 
America,  By  a  Committee  of  the  Synod  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  1 2mo.,  pp. 
278.     New  York :  M.  W.  Dodd. 

Here  is  a  history  of  an  irreconcileable  divisioo  among  brethren,  who  are  dlBiui- 
gntshed  for  carefulnees  and  caution  in  forming  opinions,  which  are  afterwards  adhered  - 
to  with  inflexible  tenacity.  There  are  only  two  ways  by  which  a  large  number  of 
talented,  energetic,  aspiring,  and  educated  minds  can  be  preserved  in  frateioal  co- 
operation in  human  affairs  :  one  is,  by  a  series  or  gradation  of  monks  or  orders,  whidi 
will  gratify  the  ambitious  and  quell  the  turbulent,  sncU  as  has  been  maintained  in 
every  institution  of  any  permanency  which  the  world  has  ever  seen ;  the  other  is,  bj 
the  possession  of  the  genuine,  child-like  humility  of  which  Christ  speaks.  The  former 
harmonizes  with  the  logical  order  of  the  mind ;  the  latter  is  an  element  of  the  diTioe 
nature.  With  regard  to  this  volume,  its  origin  and  object  of  publication  may  be  found 
in  a  resolution  of  the  Synod,  expressing  their  belief  that  **  their,  interests,  and  the  cause 
of  truth  and  righteousness,  will  be  promoted  by  the  careful  preparatioit,  and  wide  dif- 
fusion of  the  history  of  the  causes  which  produced  a  division  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  this  country .**  The  members  of  the  Committee  consisted  of  some  of  Um 
most  eminent  men  in  the  Synod,  belonging  to  what  is  tedmicadly  called  the  **  New 
School." 

16.— 77w  World^s  Laconics  ;  or  the  Best  Thmghts  of  the  Best  Authors.  By  Everaed 
Berkeley.  In  prose  and  poetry.  With  an  introduction  by  Wk«  B.  Sprague,  D.  D. 
12mo.,  pp.  482.    New  York :  M.  W.  Dodd. 

We  can  scarcely  conceive  how  little  there  is  of  real  value  in  many  volumes  which 
are  published,  until  we  taku  up  a  book  like  this,  made  up  of  insolated  thoughts  se)ee«  * 
ted  from  the  best  treatises  and  from  their  best  parts.  The  real  points  of  value  in  many- 
books  thus  appear  within  the  compass  of  a  few  sentences.  It  is  those  parts  of  un- 
usual splendor  which  were  written  in  the  author's  happy  moments,  which  have  been 
collected  in  these  pages.  They  comprise  some  bright  conception,  some  exquisite  sen- 
timent, some  pitliy  and  striking  saying  on  almost  every  subject  within  the  range  of 
ordinary  thought.  Indeed,  it  is  a  work  to  be  studied  rather  than  curiously  read,  and 
however  the  most  superficial  reader  mav  be  delighted  by  the  many  brilliant  sentences 
which  it  contains,  none  but  the  tlioughtful  and  earnest,  will  ever  fathom  the  depths  of 
wisdom  and  truth  to  which  it  introduces  us. 

17.— 77««  Early  Days  of  Elisha,  Translated  from  the  German  of  F,  W,  Krumnta- 
cher,  mth  an  Introduction  by  Gardinek  Spbino,  D.  D.  12mo.,  pp.  881.  New  York : 
M.  W.  Dodd. 

Erummacher  is  celebrated  as  a  pulpit  orator,  and  among  the  first  discourses  which 
he  has  delivered  are  these  on  the  earlv  days  of  Elisha.  The  translation  is  well  ren- 
dered, and  the  public  will  be  indebted  to  the  publisher  for  placing  within  their  reach 
this  interesting  volume. 

18. — Saxton^s  Rural  Iland-Books.  First  Series.  Containing  Richardson  on  the  Horse — 
on  the  Hog—the  Honey- Bee—the  Pests  of  the  Firm— Domestic  Fowls — and  Milbum 
on  the  Law.    8vo.,  pp.  600.    New  York :  C.  M.  Saxton. 

In  this  compact  volume  the  publisher  places  within  the  reach  of  agriculturists  those 
'small  and  cheap  works  of  acknowledged  merit,  on  the  great  topics  of  farming  economy 
which  are  so  much  needed.  The  works  comprised  in  Uiese  pages  are  quite  popular  io 
England,  and  have,  under  various  forms,  been  well  received  in  this,  country,  although 
they  have  not  before  been  represented  here.  They  are  intelligent,  and  exceedingly 
practical  treatises. 

19. — A  Family  Text  Book  for  the  Country  ;  or  the  Farmer  at  Home :  being  a  Cyclo- 
pedia of  the  More  Important  Topics  in  Modem  Agri^ture,  and  in  Natural  History^ 
and  Domestic  Economy.  Adapted  to  Rural  Life,  By  Rev.  Johm  L.  Blake,  D.  D. 
8vo.,  pp.  475.    New  York :  0.  M.  Ssxton. 

In  this  volume  the  reader  will  find  a  definition,  or  a  copious  explanation  of  ever^ 
term  and  subject  which  can  excite  the  attention  of  the  farmer  in  bis  pursuit.  It  is 
emphaticallv  a  Hand-book  of  Knowledge  respecting  everything  relating  to  agriculture. 
The  style  of  the  author  is  clear,  easily  understood,  and  attractive.  He  mentions,  oo 
every  occasion,  whatever  occurs  to  him  of  advantage  or  use  to  the  reader,  and  he  dif- 
fuses throu^  his  work  an  excellent  moral  influence. 
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WO^—Oap  Shsaf.    A  I^th  BundU.     By  Lewis  Mtbtlb.     l2mo^  pp.  S18.    New 
York:  J.S.Redfiel(L 

Something  &i  Uie  stjie  of  Ik  Marvel,  and  in  some  parta  not  a  whit  behind  him,  are 
tbe  oontenta  of  these  pleasant  pages.  It  is  truly  commendable  in  the  author,  whoever 
he  may  be,  and  the  approbation  of  the  pablic  will  be  such  as  to  induce  him  to  ofifer 
m  many  more  fresh  bundles. 

21. — Speeches  on  the  Zegitlative  Independence  of  Ireland;  mth  Introductory  Notes  by 
Thomas  F.  Mjcaober.    12ma,  pp.81'7.   New  York :  Redfield. 

Irehind's  stmgglein  1848  and  the  parties  who  suffered  banishment  in  consequence 
are  well  known  to  our  readers.  The  author  of  this  volume,  who  was  one  of  the  active 
spirits,  has  here  collected  and  presented  in  a  very  convenient  form  to  the  lovers  of 
Irish  eloquence,  all  the*  speeches  of  importance  made  at  that  time,  and  introduced 
them  wiui  suitable  notes. 

2J. — The  Chevaliers  of  France^  from  the  Crusades  to  the  Marslials  of  Lows  XiV. 
By  Hbicbt  W*Hebbkrt.    12mo,  pp.  899.    New  York :  Redfield. 

The  age  of  chivalry  furnishes  the  leading  facts  for  these  legends;  but,  although  they 
are  of  such  an  ancient  date,  the  cut  of  the  dress  is  sometimes  modern.  The  author  oc- 
casionally loses  the  halo  of  hoary  time,  and  writes  and  thinks  like  men  of  this  day. 
There  are,  however,  in  these  pages,  many  sketches  of  the  chivalrous  period  in  France, 
which  are  impressive,  truthful,  and  vigorous.  As  a  whole,  the  volume  is  interesting 
aad  instructive,  although  hardly  equal  to  some  of  the  other  works  of  Herbert. 

28. — The  Children  of  Light :  A  Theme  for  the  T^nie.     By  Oarolime  Chbksbobo. 

12mo,  pp.  874.    New  York*.  Redfield. 

**  To  the  Loving,  and  Patient,  and  True  hearted,  scattered  everywhere  throughout 
the  Domiiiion  of  the  King  of  the  Universe,''  are  these  pages  intrusted  by  their  author. 
In  their  pemsal  the  reader  will  find  much  that  is  suggestive  of  thought,  at  the  name 
time  that  it  has  an  immediate  bearing  upon  themes  of  much  interest  at  the  present 
day.  The  volume  is  written  b  a  very  felicitous  style,  and  possesses  more  than  ordinary 
merit  as  a  piece  of  composition. 

24wThe  Daughters  of  Zion,  By  Rev.  8.  D.  BoaoHARD,  D.  D.  Illustrated  with  Nu' 
merous  Engravings.  12mo.,  pp.  866.  New  York  :  John  S.  Taylor. 
These  are  Scripture  narratives  drawn  from  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  and  placed 
in  chronological  order,  with  a  design  to  iiirnish  an  outline  of  Biblical  history,  especially 
■8  relating,  remotely  or  directly,  to  the  family,  advent,  and  mission  of  Christ  It  has 
been  the  aim  of  the  author  to  render  these  sketches  especially  attractive  and  useful 
to  the  **  daughters  of  the  church  as  well  as  to  mothers  in  Israel,**  exhibiting,  as  they 
do,  woman  in  her  sublime  and  appropriate  sphere,  as  she  was  in  the  primitive  ages — 
emerging  from  the  shadow  of  the  older  dispensation — sitting  at  the  feet  of  the  Savior, 
and  suffering  and  bleeding  in  martyrdom  among  the  bravest. 

25.1 — Fun  and  Earnest.    By  the  author  of  "  Musings   of  an  Invalid,"  Ac.    12mo.,  pp. 

274.    New  York:  John  8.  Taylor. 

There  are  many  goods  things  in  this  volume  pertaining  to  subjects  of  life  constantly 
occarring  to  the  public  mind  Some  of  them  are  well  handled,  in  others  there  is  some- 
what of  the  appearance  of  effort,  which  future  care  and  some  labor  on  the  part  of  the 
author  will  remove  from  his  manner.    It  is,  on  the  whole,  a  very  readable  volume. 

26. — Gemsfrcm  Fable  Land:  A  Collection  of  Fables.    Illustrated  by  Facts.    By  W. 

O.  BouBMS.    12moL,  pp.  886.    New  York :  C.  Scribner. 

Education  is  regarded  by  this  author  as  haviog  for  its  grand  purpose,  the  improve- 
ment of  the  mind,  the  refinement  of  the  feelings,  and  the  cultivation  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  highest  and  moet  exalted  virtues  of  the  heart.  It  is  this  high  object  which 
the  present  work  aims  to  promote,  in  a  manner  somewhat  novel.  That  is,  to  illustrate 
Fabks  by  Facts — to  present  one  or  more  anecdotes  of  a  fitting  character  as  real  life 
witnesses  to  the  truth  of  the  moral  contained  in  the  text.  The  work  is  of  a  very 
pracUcal  character — the  dignitv  of  Labor,  the  triumphs  of  Industry,  self-reliance  and 
perseverance,  the  loveliness  of  truth  and  honesty,  are  exhibited  in  a  very  clear  and 
forcible  manner. 
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27. — The  Life  of  Bernard  Paliimy^  of  Sain  tee,  his  Lahore  and  Diseoveri^in  Art  and 
Science^  with  an  Outline  of  hie  Philosophical  Doctrines^  and  a  Translation  of  Iltu»- 
trative  Selections  from  his  Works,  By  Hbnbt  Morlbt.  2  vola.,  22ma,  pp.808  moA 
347. 

This  is  a  work  written  with  much  force  and  vigor,  by  an  author  who  ha^  ab'eadj 
obtained  some  distinction  by  a  series  of  articles,  entitled  •*  How  to  Blake  Home  Uo- 
healthy."  The  hero  of  these  articles  was  a  noted  French  artist  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, who  devised  and  introduced  into  France  the  art  of  enameling  pottery.  This  he 
pursued  through  many  years  of  suffering  and  poverty,  until  he  mastered  it,  and  reaped 
a  fortune  from  it  He  became  distinguished  m  France,  and  is  remembered  for  many 
relics  in  the  Tuilleries.  He  was  an  mdepeudent  and  bold  thinker,  and  his  character 
as  an  artist,  a  man  and  a  Christian,  is  delineated  with  much  skill  and  effect  at  descrip- 
tion. Interwoven  with  the  incidents  of  his  life  are  many  historical  scenes  and  events 
connected  with  the  Court  of  Francis  I. 

28. — Rural  Chemistry:   An  Elementary  Introductien  to  the  Situltf  of  the  Science  in 
its  Relation  to  Agriculture  and  the  Arts  of  Life.     By  Edwabd  Solly,  F.  R.  S. 
From  the  Third  English  Edition.    12mo^  pp.  891.    Philadelphia :  Henry  C.  Baird. 
Although  originally  prepared  as  an  elementary  sketch,  to  enable  those  ignorant  of 
Rural  Chemistry  to  understand  the  works  of  the  various  authors  on  this  subject,  this 
work  has  now  been  enlarged  and  improved  sufficiently,  to  be  regarded  as  an  independ- 
ent treatise.    In  this  edition  several  important  practical  matters  have  been  introduced. 
Brief  descriptions  of  the  more  important  domestic  arts,  together  with  some  accounts 
of  the  scientific  principles  involved  in  them,  have  been  added.    Numerous  recent  an- 
alyses of  agricultural  crops  have  likewise  been  given.    Care  has  been  taken  to  make 
the  work  practical,  and  to  avoid  the  statement  of  doubtful  theories  as  otherwise  than 
hypothetical    Its  success  in  England,  where  agriculture  is  so  well  understood,  has 
l)eeD  very  flattering  to  the  author. 

29. — Kossuth  in  Neto  Enaland.  A  full  Account  of  the  HungcLnan  Governor's  Visit 
to  Massachusetts,  with  his  Speeches,  and  the  Addresses  that  w^e  made  to  him^  care- 
fully revised  and  corrected.  With  an  Appendix.  8vo.,  pp.  848.  Boston:  John  P. 
Jewett  <&  Ca 

Kossuth's  tour  in  New  England  was,  in  some  respects,  the  most  interesting  portion 
of  his  visit  to  our  country.  The  manner  of  his  reception,  wherein,  at  every  step,  a 
welcome  was  given  to  him,  the  addresses  to  him,  and  the  subjects  to  which  most  fire- 
quent  allusions  were  made,  were  all  calculated  to  bring  out,  in  a  high  degree,  tbe 
brilliancy,  the  extent,  and  the  force  of  the  talents  of  t^is  admirable  man.  In  this 
volume  we  have  very  careful  and  accurate  reports  of  the  addresses  to  him,  the  replies, 
and  the  incidents  of  his  reception.  It  is  printed  in  large  and  clear  type,  on  firm  and 
white  paper,  and  makes  a  very  attractive  appearance.  The  utmost  pains  appear  to 
have  been  taken  to  secure  correctness  and  elegance  in  the  reports. 

80. — Les  A  ventures  de  Telemaque  File  d'Ulysse,  par  Fenelon,      With  Gramma(i» 
cal  and  Idiom  atical  References  to  Fasque lie's  new  French  method,  and  the  Explart' 
ation  of  the  most  difficult  words  afid  passages.    By  Louis  Fasqubllb.    l2mo.,  pp. 
889.    New  York :  Newman  &  Ivison. 
This  is  an  excellent  edition  of  Telemachus,  of  which  we  had  occasion  to  speak  at 

length  in  the  July  number  of  the  Merchant's  Magaxine, 

81. — A  New  Method  of  Learning  the  French  Language  ;  ewhracing  both  the  Analytical 
and  Synthetic  Modes  of  Instruction ;  being  a  Plain  and  Practical  Way  of  Ac- 
quiring  the  Art  of  Reading ^  Speaking,  and  Composing  French^  on  the  Plan  of 
Woodhur}fs  Method  with  Uerman.  By  Loois  Fasqubllb,  LL.D.  Fifth  Edition. 
12mo.,  pp.  499.  New  York :  Newman  A  Ivison. 
This  is  a  very  successful  method  of  acquiring  the  French  language,  and  its  adoption 

has  afforded  extensive  satisfaction.    Its  pecuhar  features  are  pointed  out  in  a  former 

number  of  the  Merchant^  Magazine, 

Zi.~-The  British  Colonies,     By  R.  M.  Mabtin.     New  York :  J<^  Tallis  &  Co. 

The  colony  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  is  the  subject  of  the  contents  of  this  part, 
which  is  also  embellished  by  a  finely  executed  map  of  the  southern  promontory  of 
Africa,  or  Cape  Colony. 
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SS. — yarrcUive  and  Mueellaneou$  Papert,  By  Thomas  De  Quinoet,  2  vols.  16mo.» 
p|i.  280  and '302.  Boston :  Ticknor,  Reed  <&  Fields.  New  York  :  D.  Appletoo  A  Co. 
Tbe  papers  coDtaioed  in  these  volumes  are  entitled,  **  The  Household  Wreck — The 
Spanish  Nan,  Flight  of  a  Tartar  Tribe — Modem  Superstition — Coleridge  and  Opium 
EkUng — ^Temperance  Movement — On  War — The  Last  Davs  of  Immanuel  Kant — ^and 
The  System  of  the  Heavens  revealed  by  Lord  Ro8se*8  Telescope."  It  surely  is  unne- 
eeatarv  to  say  anvthing  in  explanation  of  tbe  merits  of  De  Quincey,  whose  writings 
have  long  secured  for  him  such  a  prominent  rank  among  modem  English  Essayista 
Tliefie  volumes  are  presented  in  the  same  style  as  the  other  works  of  this  author. 

S4. — Life  and  Memorials  of  Daniel  Webster.  From  the  New  York  Daily  Times,  2 
vols.,  12mo,  pp.  800  and  261.  New  York :  D.  Appleton  <fe  Co. 
Nothing  has  yet  appeared,  containing  a  detail  of  this  great  man,  which  compares  in 
interest  and  value  with  t^e  contents  of  these  volumes.  They  are  from  the  pen  of  a 
personal  and  intimate  friend  of  Mr.  Webster,  Mr.  S.  P.  Lyman.  Many  portions  have 
been  published  at  different  periods  in  the  Courier  and  Enquirer^  in  the  Commercial 
Advertiser,  and  Times  of  this  city.  They  are  too  valuable  to  be  lost,  and  are  now 
published  in  the  series  of  Appleton's  favorite  library. 

96. — Baxil,     A  Story  of  Modern  Life,     By  W.  Wilkes  Collins.     1 2 mo.,  pp.  816. 

New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

This  is  a  work  of  uncommon  power.  It  enters  into  scenes  and  events  of  the  pres- 
ent day,  presents  us  with  the  character  of  aristocracy  in  England,  with  all  its  unyield- 
ing pride  of  birth.  The  son  of  a  noble  lord  falls  m  love  at  sight  with  the  beautiful 
daughter  of  a  linen  draper,  who  becomes  married  to  him,  and  afterwards  proves  faUie 
befure  the  marriage  is  consummated.  The  working  up  of  this  outline,  the  treach  erv 
of  some  friends,  the  love  and  distress  of  others,  the  invincible  sternness  of  the  lord, 
the  manaf  log  business  manner  of  the  father  of  the  girl,  are  drawn  with  great  force 
and  vigor.    It  forms  one  of  the  most  striking  tales  of  the  day. 

S6. — The  Book  of  tlie  Heart;  or,  Lov^s  Emblems.  Illustrated  by  thirty-three  Steel 
Engravirtgs.  Imperial  Svo.,  pp.  168.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  (&  Co. 
Few  of  the  elegant  books  of  the  holiday  season  displav  greater  richness  and  splen- 
dor than  this  volnme.  Its  aim  is  to  illustrate,  by  the  combination  of  art  and  language, 
the  influence  of  the  passion  of  love  in  its  various  moods  upon  woman's  heart  The 
iUnstrations  are  verv  finely  executed  on  steel,  and  the  letter-press  is  selected  from  tbe 
choicest  writers  in  the  English  language,  and  consists  of  some  of  the  finest  gems  of 
oar  literature. 

87^ — Uome  Scenes  and  Heart  Studies,    By  Graob  Aguilar.    12mo.,  pp.  899.    New 

York :  Appleton  A  Ca 

This  writer  has  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  acceptable  popular  writers  of  the  day. 
Hie  high  tone  of  her  works ;  their  genuine  representation  of  pure  morals  and  cultivated 
feeling,  with  vigor  and  force  of  style,  have  found  a  very  general  response  in  the  public 
mind,  and  secured  to  her  a  rank  among  the  most  accomplished  of  female  novelists. 
The  volume  before  us  consists  of  a  number  of  independent  tales,  which  have  been  col- 
lected by  her  mother,  and  are  now  printed  to  complete  the  series  of  her  writings. 

88. — The  Confessions  of  Fits  Boodle;  and  Some  Passages  in  the  Life  of  Major  Oaha- 
gan.    By  W.  M.  Thaokerat.    12mo.,  pp.  276.   .New  York  :  D.  Appleton  <&  Co. 
Of  all  the  tales  by  Thackeray  which  have  appeared  in  the  English  Mjigazines,  and 

been  republished  in  Appleton's  admirable  library,  this  is  unquestionably  the  best.    It 

most  truly  represents  the  peculiar  manner  of  the  author. 

89. — Essays  from  the  London  Thnes,    Second  Series,    12mo.,  pp.  261.    New  York : 

D.  Appleton  <&  Co. 

These  able  essays  are  all  taken  from  a  late  period  of  the  issue  of  the  T^mes,  They 
include,  among  other  subjects,  sketches  of  the  prominent  literary  characters  of  the 
day,  in  England,  such  as  Tennyson,  Dickens,  Thackeray,  Eingsley,  Ac. 

40. — Patient   Wailing  no  loss :  or  the  Two  Christmas  Days.    By  Auos  B.  Nxau 

16mo.,  pp.  00.    New  York :  D.  Appleton. 

A  charming  book  for  young  people,  full  of  pathos  and  humor,  and  written  in  a  clear 
and  lively  style,  which  will  indelibly  impress  upon  the  mind  the  truth  of  the  sentiment 
that  **  in  patient  waiting  there  is  no  loss.** 
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41. — Element*  of  Eleciro- Metallurgy,  By  Alfred  Snell.  Firet  American  from  the 
Third  LoodoD  Edition.  Rerieed,  corrected,  and  considerably  enlarged.  Illaatrated 
with  Electrotypes  and  numerous  Wood-cuts.  12mo.,  pp.  864.  New  Ydrk :  John 
Wiley. 

Electro-Metallurgy  i»  comparatively  a  new  sul^'ect  It  has  attracted  attention 
within  a  few  years,  and  has  eubeequenUy  made  very  rapid  progress,  so  much  so, 
indeed,  that  each  edition  of  this  work  has,  to  some  extent,  been  re-written,  to  keep 
pace  with  the  improvements.  In  this  last  one,  the  reader  will  find  all  the  results  of 
miportance  which  have  been  developed  to  the  present  time.  The  methods  of  operat- 
ting  are  described  with  much  fullness  and  completeness,  and  the  illustrations  fumidi 
all  the  information  necessary  to  a  satisfactory  understandrng  of  the  various  processe* 
of  this  valuable  art 

42.—Footatep8  of  our  Fbrefathera :  What  they  Suffered  and  what  they  Sought.  De- 
scribing Localities  and  Portraying  Pereonagee  and  Events  eontpieuoua  in  <Atf 
Struggles  for  Heligious  Liberty.  By  Jambs  G.  Miall.  With  86  lUostrationa. 
12ma,  pp,  352.    Boston :  Qould  &  Lincola 

Religious  intolerance  has  been  one  of  the  most  deadly  scourges  of  the  human  raee. 
Its  phenomena,  especially  as  they  have  been  displayed  in  a  Protestant  form,  are  ex- 
hibited in  these  pages  with  as  little  repulsiveness  as  the  nature  of  the  subject  will 
admit  of.  The  attempt  is  also  made  to  indicate  the  mistaken  principle  in  which  thee« 
melancholy  results  have  had  their  origin.  No  distmctive  form  of  polity  is  advocated, 
but  the  manner  in  which  any  religious  system  may  become  vitiated  by  connection  with 
the  State  is  shown.  The  author  exambes  a  wide  field  with  great  ability. 
48.— A  a</*ay.  A  Cruise  in  the  China  Seas.  By  W.  H.  Maoaulat.  12mo.,  pp.  280 
New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam. 

The  author  of  this  volume,  an  officer  in  the  navy,  was  for  one  or  two  years  attached 
to  the  squadron  on  the  East  India  Station,  engaged  in  much  active  service.*  During 
this  period  the  ship  visited  numerous  ports  in  the  China  Seas  and  afforded  to  the  officers 
an  opportunity  to  obtain  a  birdVeye  view  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  people. 
These  first  impressions  are  presented  here  with  a  dash  of  originality  and  piquancy 
which  will  arrest  the  reader  s  attention,  and  impart  to  his  mind  a  life-like  picture  of 
modem  life  in  the  extreme  East 

44. — A  Book  for  a  Comer.  By  Leigh  Hunt  Second  Series.  12mo.,  pp.  227.  Ncir 
York :  G.  F.  Putnam. 

Number  twenty  of  Putnam's  Semi-Monthly  Library  consists  of  tales  and  Selections 
from  several  of  the  best  English  essayists,  which  are  introduced,  severally,  by  genial 
remarks  from  Leigh  Hunt     It  makes  a  very  agreeable  volume,  and  will  prove  a 
pleasant  companion  either  by  the  way,  or  at  the  fireside  of  home. 
45. — Cobb's  Speaker ;  containing  ample  Exercises  in  Elocution  in  Prose  and  Poetry, 
and  Dialogues^  from  most  esteemed  Native  and  Foreign  Writers.    Also,  an  Intro- 
duction containing  the  Principles  of  Elocution  veryVvlly  exemplified  by  Illustra" 
tions.     Designed  for  the  use  of  Academies  and  the  Higher  Classes  in  Public  and 
Select  Schools,  ana  also  for  Private  Students.    By  Ltmaiz  Oobb,  A.M.    12mo.,  pp. 
676.    New  York :  J.  C.  Ritter. 

This  work  consists  of  very  extensive  selections  from  many  of  the  best  writers  in  tiie 
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Art.  F.-CUBA. 

flPBA— WCOTgKT  ■■HMMBHT^lAmLT  VIITOET— LOED  ALBIMAELB*!  BmPITIOll— !.▲•  OAEA»-> 
rOELITT  TO  ■PAM— aEOCEAPBIOAL  DESCEIPTIOII  OF  TBE  IlLAJID— PEOSOOTB^ANIMAL*— BATASA 
— rOPVLATlON  or  CUBA,  1560  TO  1850— BMIOEATlOlf— CAPACITT  POk  PDTOEB  OEOWTH— AMOniT 
OP  CSIBP  PRODUCTBt  1849— UCPOETB  ABP  BXPOETt— CCBAB  TAEIPP— BBTAUATOET  ACT  OP  TBI 
VBtTBD  STATBS — BPPBCT  TBBEBOP— TAXBl  IN  CUBA— CIBCULATINO  MBOIVM— POLITICAL  IMPOET* 
ABCB  OP  CUBA— TlBWt  OP  PEABOB,  BROLAND,  ABO  THE  UNITED  ITATBI— EZTEBBIOB  POUOT  OP 
TBB  I.ATTBE— POUOV  TOWAEB  OUBA  PEOH  18S5— ME.  ADAMB— ME.  WBBBTEE— ME.  POLK'i  AT- 
TBICPT  TO  PUEOBABB  CUBA— ME.  BTBEBTT's  LBTTEE— OONCLBSIOII. 

GcTBA  was  discovered  by  Columbus  on  the  28th  of  October,  1492,  on  hit 
first  voyage.  He  first  Darned  the  island  Juana;  it  was  afterward  called 
Ferdioanda,  and  next  Santiago,  but  its  Indian  name  has  survived  all  these. 
The  aboriginals  were  an  exceedingly  mild  and  indolent  race,  being  absolute- 
ly pusillanimous.  The  island  was  divided  into  nine  independent  principali- 
ties, under  as  many  different  Caciques,  among  which  the  most  perfect  tran- 
qnillity  prevailed.  These  people  were,  beyond  all  other  Indian  nations,  tlie 
most  easily  converted  to  Christianity.  Columbus  visited  the  island  twice 
afterward,  in  April,  1494,  and  in  1502.  In  1508,  Cuba  was  circumnaviga- 
ted by  Sebastian  Ocampo.  In  1511,  Diego  Columbus,  the  son  of  the  ad* 
venturer,  and  Governor  of  St  Domingo,  tilted  out  an  expedition  for  colo- 
Diang  Cuba,  consisting  of  above  300  men,  under  Diego  Velasques,  who 
had  accompanied  his  father  on  the  second  voyage.  Baracoa  was  first 
founded,  and  in  1514,  Santiago  and  Trinidad  were  settled.  In  July,  1615, 
a  town  was  planted  called  San  Cristoval  de  la  Havana,  which  name  was 
transferred  in  1519  to  the  present  capital,  the  old  town  being  now  called 
Batabano.  In  1538,  the  second  Havana  was  reduced  to  ashes  by  a  Frenok 
privateer,  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  which  disaster,  the  CaatiUo  d$  Im 
Fuerza,  a  fortress  still  existing,  was  built  by  Hernando  de  Soto,  the  Gorem- 
or  of  Cuba,  m  well  as  Adelantado  of  the  Floridaa,  and  fiunous  for  his  later 
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148  Cuba. 

explorations  in  the  Southern  and  Western  r^pons  of  the  United  States,  and 
for  being  the  discoverer  of  the  Mississippi  River.  In  1554,  the  French 
•gain  attacked  and  destroyed  Havana.  About  1 580,  the  cultivation  of  to* 
bacco  and  the  sugarcane  was  commenced,  the  principal  employment  before 
that  having  been  cattle-breeding.  As  the  aboriginals  were  found  incompe* 
tent  to  the  labor  of  cultivation,  the  system  of  Negro  slavery  was  introduced. 
Before  1600,  two  other  fortresses,  both  still  existing,  the  Moro  and  the 
Funta,  were  built  for  the  defense  of  Havana.  About  1616,  the  annual 
product  of  copper  in  Cuba  was  about  2,000  quintals*  About  1665,  the 
walls  of  Havana  were  commenced,  and  were  finished  by  the  aid  of  means 
which  Mexico  was  obliged  to  contribute.  For  about  a  century  and  a  half 
succeeding  1600,  the  island  was  iti  almost  perpetual  fear  of  invasion  from 
either  the  French,  English,  Dutch,  or  the  pirates  infesting  the  West  India 
waters,  and  several  ineffectual  efforts  were  made  to  reduce  it.  In  1762, 
Havana  was  taken  by  an  English  fleet  and  army  under  Lord  Albemarle,  the 
former  consisting  of  over  200  vessels,  the  latter  numbering  14,041  men« 
The  Spanish  army  numbered  27,610.  The  defense  was  exceedingly  obsti- 
nate. The  English  commenced  operations  on  the  6th  of  June,  and  notwith- 
•tanding  all  their  means,  is  was  not  until  the  30th  of  July  that  the  Moro 
Castle  surrendered,  and  it  waa  on  the  14th  of  August  that  the  city  capitu- 
lated. The  spoil  divided  among  the  victorious  army  and  navy  amounted  to 
£786,185  3s.  The  next  year,  1763,  Cuba  was  restored,  under  the  trealy 
of  Versailles — and  this  restoration  of  the  island  to  the  Spaniards,  says  Turn- 
boll,  is  regarded  by  the  native  writers  as  the  true  era  from  whence  its  ag- 
grandisement and  prosperity  is  to  be  dated.  The  city  and  island  took  a 
new  impulse  and  went  forward  with  rapidity.  The  administration  of  Las 
Casas,  who  arrived  as  Captain- General  in  1790,  is  represented  as  a  brilliant 
epoch  in  Cuban  history.  He  pushed  forward  with  inde&tigable  persever- 
ance a  system  of  public  works  of  the  first  utility.  He  introduced  also  the 
culture  of  indigo,  and  extended  the  commercial  prosperity  of  the  island  '^  by 
removing,  as  far  as  his  authority  extended,  all  the  trammels  imposed  upon 
it  by  the  old  system  of  privilege  and  restriction.''  By  Las '  Casas'  efforts, 
also,  the  island  was  kept  in  the  enjoyment  of  uninterrupted  tranquillity  at 
the  time  of  the  revolution  in  St.  Domingo,  although  it  was  universally  be- 
lieved a  conspiracy,  was  formed,  instigated  by  the  French,  among  the  free 
people  of  color  in  Cuba.  It  would  be  tedious  to  narrate  all  the  benefits 
conferred  upon  the  island  by  this  wise  governor,  during  his  administration 
of  six  years.  In  1802,  a  fire  in  Havana  destroyed  th^  populous  suburb  of 
Jesu  Maria,  leaving  no  less  than  11,400  people  without  the  protection  of  a 
roof. 

On  the  deposition  of  the  royal  family  of  Spain  by  Napoleon,  the  news  of 
which  arrived  in  July,  1808,  every  member  of  the  Cabildo  took  a  solemn 
oath  to  preserve  the  island  for  the  abducted  sovereign,  and  declared  war 
against  Inapoleon.  In  the  course  of  the  war  the  foreign  trade  of  the  island 
was  so  reduced,  that  the  local  authorities  threw  open  their  Commerce  for  the 
time  on  the  footing  of  a  free  competition  between  Spaniards  and  foreigners. 
Another  English  descent  had  been  feared  in  1807,  and  later  an  invasion  by 
the  French  was  expected ;  but,  excepting  an  attack  by  French  refugees  from 
Bt  Domingo,  with  the  design  of  permanently  occupying  part  of  the  island, 
which,  however,  they  were  prevailed  on  to  abandon,  Cuba  remained  quiet, 
and  preserved  a  remarkable  tranquillity,  while  the  revolutionary  proceedings 
of  the  Spanish  provinces  on  the  continent  were  in  full  progress.  In  1812 
a  Negro  conspiracy  occurred,  which  occasipned  much  alarm ;  but  it  waa  sup. 
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freased,  «od  the  leader,  Aponte^  witli  his  associates,  met  with  the  customarj 
Spaaifth  award  to  such  oflfonders.  Since  that  time  the  island  has  been  pre* 
sided  over  by  a  succession  of  Govemor^Generals  sent  out  from  Spaio,  some 
conducting  themselves  Tery  commendably,  and  others  seemingly  careless  of 
whatever  degree  of  odinm  their  acts  might  attach  to  their  names.  The  par* 
ticniars  of  their  administrations  it  is  needless  to  recite.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
^at  as  a  whole,  the  government  has  been  decidedly  bad,  and  the  effect  baa 
been  to  restrain  the  island  from  that  elevated  degree  of  prosperity  whioh, 
mder  better  auspices,  it  might  easily  have  attained. 

We  pass  now  to  a  short  description  of  Cuba,  with  a  few  statistical  details 
relating  to  its  population,  products,  and  trade.^ 

Cuba  is  situated  between  the  74th  and  85ih  degrees  of  longitude,  west 
from  Greenwich,  and  10th  and  28d  degrees  of  north  latitude,  being  the 
most  westerly  of  the  West  India  Islands.  Its  shape  approaches  a  crescent, 
with  the  concavity  at  the  south.  It  divides  the  entrance  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  into  two  passages,  that  to  the  north-west  being  thirty- two-and- a- half 
leagues  wide  in  ^e  narrowest  part,  between  the  points  of  Hicacos,  in  Cuba, 
and  Tancha,  on  the  Florida  coast  The  south-we&t  passage  is  thirty-eight 
leagues  wide  between  the  Cabo  de  San  Antonio  of  Cuba  and  the  Cabo  de 
Catoche,  the  most  salient  extremity  of  the  peninsula  of  Yucatan.  The 
length  of  the  island,  following  the  shortest  curve,  is  648  miles,  and  its  ex- 
treme breadth  107  miles.  The  superficial  extent  is  31,468  square  miles,  or 
with  the  other  small  islands  attached  to  it,  82,807  square  miles,  an  area  a 
little  exceeding  that  of  the  State  of  Maine,  and  about  equal  to  that  of  In- 
diana. The  shores  are  low  and  flat,  and  difficult  of  approach.  The  island 
is  divided  into  two  unequal  sections  by  a  cordillera  of  mountains,  extending 
nearly  its  whole  length  ;  it  is  well  watered,  and  the  streams  are  rapid,  but 
of  course  very  short.  The  principal  articles  of  export  are  too  well  known 
to  need  mention.  Among  the  fruits  are  the  pine,  or  anana,  oranges,  shad- 
docks, the  forbidden  fruit,  melons,  plantains,  bananas,  the  mamey  Colorado, 
or  apple,  the  amarilla,  lemons  and  sweet  limes,  and  the  nispen,  or  sapote  de 
la  India — all  abundant.  The  fig  and  strawberry  are  likewise  found,  but  n6t 
so  common.  Among  the  roots  used  for  food  are  the  sweet  and  bitter  yuca, 
cassava  being  made  from  the  latter,  the  yam,  <kc  Of  cereal  plants,  Indian 
com,  of  which  two  crops  are  obtained  in  a  year,  rice,  and  beans  of  various 
kinds,  are  cultivated,  and  wheat  was  formerly  raised.  The  market  garden- 
ers of  Havana  supply  the  tables  of  the  inhabitants,  especially  in  the  dry 
season,  with  a  vast  variety  of  excellent  vegetables.  The  cultivation  of  in- 
digo, though  often  attempted,  has  met  with  littie  success.  The  cotton  culti- 
vation is  inconsiderable,  and  has  never  engaged  much  attention,  although 
the  plant  thrives  in  many  districts.  Cacao  is  of  comparatively  recent  intro- 
duction, and  was  expected  to  supply,  in  some  degree,  the  place  of  cc^See. 
The  wax  of  the  island  is  considered  equal  to  that  of  Venice.  Among  the 
forest  tre^s,  the  mahogany,  cedar,  ebony,  black  and  white  guayacan,  the 
courbana,  the  curey,  the  cerillo,  the  grenadillo,  the  hayajarico,  or  yayajaUto, 
and  the  wild  orange  tree,  all  classed  among  the  precious  woods,  are  abund- 
ant, and  the  kinds  used  in  building,  and  for  furniture,  machinery,  &c.,  are 
yet  more  numerous.  Of  minerals,  copper,  iron,  and  coal  are  abundant 
There  is  also  some  gold  and  marble,  and  deposits  of  salt,  lime,  and  chalk 
abound. 

*  The  piindptl  fects  in  ttilt  dMcrlpUon  of  Cuba  are  gaUiered  trom  a  work  on  Cuba,  by  OaTld 
Twnbull,  E0q^  an  EngUsbman,  wbo  rlslted  Uie  island  in  1837-t). 
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Of  domestic  animals,  the  ox,  the  horse,  and  the  pig,  are  by  far  the  meet 
T^aable,  and  form  a  large  proportion  of  the  wealth  of-  the  island  ;  sheep, 
goats,  and  mules  are  inferior,  both  in  nnmber  and  quantity.  Of  doroestio 
fowl,  the  common  cock  and  hen  are  most  numerous.  '  The  goose,  turkey, 
pigeon,  and  peacock  are  also  well  known.  The  sylvan  birds  are  numerous, 
birds  of  prey  are  few,  and  the  vulture  and  turkey  buzzard  are  protected  by 
law  and  custom,  on  account  of  their  services  in  the  removal  of  carrion.  The 
reefs  and  shallows,  and  the  sandy  portion  of  the  beach  are  famous  for  the 
turtle.  The  waters  abound  with  delicious  fish,  and  in  the  gulfs  and  bays, 
the  crocodile  and  cayman  are  found.  The  manati  inhabits  deep  pools  of 
fresh  water,  and  the  iguani,  a  kind  of  lizard,  is  found  on  the  banks  of  rivers, 
bays,  and  lagoons.  The  land-crab  is  in  some  parts  very  numerous  and 
troublesome.  The  surface  is  sometimes  undermined  by  them  for  half  a 
league  continuously,  and  the  traveler  is  liable  to  serious  accident  by  breaking 
through. 

Snakes  and  reptiles  are  not  numerous.  The  mc^a,  twelve  or  fourteen  feet 
in  length,  and  eighteen  or  twenty  inches  in  circumference,  is  the  largest,  bat 
is  less  dangerous  than  the  jubo,  about  six  feet  long,  which  has  no  hesitatioD 
in  attacking  a  man. 

Among  the  useful  insects  are  the  bee,  and  phosphorescent  flies,  which 
may  be  used  for  light.  The  noxious  insects  are  the  nigua,  or  jigger,  a  spe- 
cies of  ant  called  vivajagua,  the  family  of  mosquitoes,  some  of  them  pow- 
erful enough  to  draw  blood  through  a  thick  leather  glove,  the  sand-fly,  the 
scorpion,  less  poisonous  than  that  of  Europe,  and  spiders,  whose  sting  is  ma- 
lignant enough  to  produce  fever  and  endanger  life. 

Havana,  the  capital  of  the  island,  has  one  of  the  most  safe,  capacious,  and 
best  defended  harbors  in  the  world.  It  is  guarded  by  six  strong-holds,  and 
a  wall,  with  ditches,  surround  the  city.  The  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide  is  22 
inches,  and  the  depth  of  water  at  the  entrance  not  less  than  eight  fathoms. 
The  population  in  1827  amounted  to  112,023,  of  which  there  were  within 
the  walls,  free  and  slave,  37,980,  and  in  the  suburbs,  54,043  ;  the  garrison 
numbered  18,000  of  the  above  total.  The  whites  were  46,621 ;  free  Ne- 
groes, 16,347  ;  free  mulattoes,  8,216 ;  Negro  slaves,  22,830 ;  mulatto  slaves, 
1,010.  The  city  had  3,671  houses,  all  of  stone,  the  suburbs  7,968  houses, 
of  various  materials.  In  1840,  Havana  had  240,000  inhabitants,  and  the 
present  population  is  not  less  than  300,000,  making  it  the  next  city  in  size 
to  New  York  upon  the  whole  American  continent 

The  city  of  Puerto  Principe  contained  a  population  of  49,012  in  1827, 
and  is  at  about  that  flffure  at  present.  Matanzas,  Santiago,  Trinidad,  Nen- 
yitas,  Baracoa,  San  Salvador,  Ac,  are  the  other  chief  towns.  Santiago  is 
very  unhealthy,  being  peculiarly  liable  to  the  ravages  of  the  yellow  fever. 

The  population  of  Cuba  was  at  different  periods  as  follows: — 

Taara. 

1680 

1602 

1680 

1776 

1791 

1817 

18«7 

1888,  (estimated) 

1841 

1860 


White. 
•••••• 

Free  colored. 

SlATea. 

ToUL 
16.000 
20,000 
40,000 

94,410 

80,616 

44,886 

170,870 
272,140 

...••. 

•••••• 

199,146 

680,980 

811,061 

100.494 

286.942 

704,487 

400,000 

110.000 

860,000 

870,000 

418,291 

162.888 

486,496 

1,007,624 

606,660 

206,670 

486,100 

1,247,280 
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In  the  fi%-two  yean  between  1775  and  1827,  the  bcreate  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Cubf  was  413  per  cent — that  of  the  United  States,  in  the  fiamOi 
rapid  as  it  was,  did  not  reach  above  400  per  cent  at  the  utmost.  In  the 
period  between  1790  and  1850,  the  growth  of  the  population  of  Cuba  waa 
about  490  per  cent,  and  that  of  the  United  States,  592  per  cent.  After 
the  United  States,  the  growth  of  Cuba  roust  have  exceeded  that  of  anj 
other  portion  of  the  continent.  Many  peculiar  circumstances  have  combined 
to  produce  this  result,  apart  from  natural  causes.  An  extensive  emigration 
from  Jamaica  to  Cuba,  said  to  reach  30,000,  took  place  in  1655,  when  the 
former  island  waa  taken  from  the  Spaniards;  in  1656-7,  near  8,000  emi- 
grated thither  from  Jamaica.  In  1763,  the  English  having  evacuated  Ha- 
vana, and  retaining  still  possession  of  the  Floridas,  a  like  emigration  occur- 
red from  the  latter.  In  1789  and  1791,  the  permission  to  foreigners  to 
bring  in  slaves,  gave  a  strong  impetus  to  emigration  toward  Cuba  from  other 
than  Spanish  dominions.  In  1795,  the  Spanish  port  of  St.  Domingo  being 
ceded  to  France,  a  strong  migration  of  Spanish  subjects  flowed  thence  upon 
Cuba.  Another  followed  from  New  Orleans  on  its  cession  to  the  United 
States,  in  1803.  The  invasion  of  the  Peninsula  by  Napoleon,  in  1808,  and 
its  troubles  throughout,  with  the  subsequent  revolutions  and  the  disturb- 
ances following  them  in  the  Spanish  provinces  on  the  continent,  stimulated 
a  heavy  tide  of  emigration  from  different  quarters  toward  that  island,  which 
remained  all  the  while  in  comparative  tranquillity.  With  all  these  £Eivoring 
circumstances,  had  Cuba  been  possessed  of  a  good  government,  uniting  a  be- 
neficent administration  of  the  laws  with  a  judicious  commercial  policy,  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  estimate  the  degree  of  importance  it  would  have  at- 
tained at  the  present  time.  We  think  it  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  city  of 
Havana  would,  under  as  favorable  political  auspices  as  those  of  the  city  of 
New  York  has  enjoyed  for  50  years  past,  have  as  far  exceeded  the  latter  in 
size,  wealth,  and  commercial  importance,  as  it  is  now  itself  exceeded  by  that 
city.  As  to  the  capacity  for  future  growth,  Cuba  has  yet  a  large  future.  It  has, 
at  present,  only  40  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile,  a  density  much  below 
that  of  either  of  the  three  principal  States  of  the  Union — Ohio  having  50 
to  the  square  mile.  With  a  density  equal  to  that  of  New  York  in  1850, 
Cuba  would  contain  above  2,000,000  inhabitants,  and  with  the  density  of 
Massachusetts,  4,000,000,  or  one-sixth  as  many  as  the  whole  present  popu- 
lation of  the  Union;  while  its  capacity  for  the  support  of  population  cannot 
be  inferior  to  that  of  any  portion  whatever  of  the  United  States. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  value  of  the  principal  articles  of  Cuban 
produce  in  1849 : — 

PRODUOTIOMB  OP  CUBA  IN  1849. 


Chuden  fruits. $14,889,060 


Sugar 

Escolent  vegetables  A  fod- 
der.  

TbbMxo 

Coffee 

Indiaocoro ••... 

Chareo^l 

Oedar,  midiogaDy,  A  other 
woods. 


18,699,924 

6,097,080 
5,042,829 
2.206,181 
1,884,982 
l,?  50,1 10 

Ul  1,198 
1,462,728 


Other  agricultural  products..  $8,728,176 

Beef 8,605,780 

Pork 1,846,055 

EgKS 1,1 66,880 

Birda 1,074,216 

Milk 826,04a 

Hides 180,286 

Mutton 120/)00 

Total $69,791,46» 


The  value  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  the  island,  for  a  series  of  years, 
has  been  as  follows : — 
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Ymn.  iBporii.                   Ezporta.  Tetra. 

1887..  129,940,867  00  |20,846.607  00  1845  . 

1840  .  24,700,189  81^  25.941,788  87^  1846  . 

1841  .  25,08],4Q8  50  26,774,614  56^  1847  . 
1842..  24,687,527  25  26,684,70100  1848. 
1848  .  28,422,096  43i  25,029,792  62^  1849  . 
1844  .  28,771,865  00  25.426,591  ISf  1850  . 

The  prindpal  articles  of  import  and  export,  for  the  two  years, 
1849,  at  the  Caba  clutoin-house  valuation,  are  exhibited  herein: — 


$28,499,857  00  $18, 
22,607,427  00  •  22, 
22,889.119  00  27, 
25,485.565  00  26, 
26,820,460  00  22, 
28,988,227  56^     25, 


Export!. 
,792,812  00 
,000,588  00 
998.770  00 
,r»77,068  00 
486.556  00 
.681,948  00 

1837  and 


IHPORTB. 


Wines,  liqnort,  and  liquids.. . . 
Beef;  pork,  and  other  meat&. . 

Spioee  and  froits 

Grain  and  flour 

Fish 

Other  proTJsions,  Ac 

Mannfictoree  of  cotton. 

**  of  linen. 

*•  of  wool 

of  silk 

**  of  leather 

Metals. 

Lumber  and  articles  of  wood, 
liisoellaneotts 


Bum... 

Sugar 

CoffiBe....... 

Wax 

Honey. 

Molasses  .... 

Cigars 

heai  tobacco. 

Fruit 

Mahogany. . . . 
Cedar 


1817. 

$1,827,764 

1,425,497 

298,565 
8,80*^,849 

487,909 
1,629,161 
8,288,120 
2,881,999 

576.178 

516.484 

604,482 
1,899,627 

979,888 
8,422,980 

$69,010 

7,927,526 

2,188,567 

171,800 

68,884 

718,598 

1,267,496 

560,948 

81,662 

128,906 

89,967 


1849. 

$2,782,860 

1,971.260 

888,950 

4,160,140 

658.680 

1,968.880 

2,487,200 

2,840.980 

487.890 

8H0.940 

488,710 

i,V2V,206 
5,975,940 

$282,796 
15,559,745 

877.686 

184,980 

48,108 

1,478.202 

1,286,762 

501.055 

24,619 

113,196 

89,541 


Of  the  imports  into  Cuba  in  1850,  there  was  from  Spain  29.81  per  cent; 
from  the  United  State**  22.96  per  cent;  from  England  21.10  percent;  Ger- 
many 7.27  per  cent;  France,  6.03  per  cent ;  and  Spanish  America,  0.91  per 
cent.  Of  the  exports,  11.98  per  cent  was  to  Spain;  32.61  to  the  United 
States;  27.65  to  England;  7.80  to  Germany;  7.27  to  France;  and  2.26 
to  Spanish  America.  The  amount  of  the  imports  to,  and  the  exports  from, 
each  country,  in  the  years  1849  and  1850,  may  be  found  on  page  79,  of 
the  26th  volume  of  the  Merchants*  Magazine^  (January,  1852.) 

The  following  statement  of  the  imports  and  exports  at  the  different  ports 
of  the  island  in  1849,  shows  their  commercial  rank,  seyerally: — 


Hayana. 

Matanzas 

Cardenas.. ....... 

Trinidad •  • 

Cienfnegos. 

Sagua  la  Grande  . 
8t  JagodeCuba.. 
Others. 


Total. 


Bpaoish  reseelt. 
$18,296,000 

Foralini  T6Meto. 

Total. 

$6,450,000 

$19,746,000 

1,167,000 

1,097,000 

2,264,000 

889,000 

889,000 

270.666 

879,000 

649,000 

198,000 

892,000 

585,000 

.....    • . 

88.000 

88,000 

1,166,000 

887.000 

2,058,000 

275,000 

822,000 
$9,954,000 

597,000 

$16,867,000 

$26,821,000 
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Hataiul 

HatAQsas 

CardeDas 

Trinidad 

Oienfaegoe 

Sagoa  \k  Grande  . 
St  Jago  de  Cuba. . 
Others. 


Total. 


SpanMi  TesMlt. 

ForelCD  vmmIb. 

TotaJ. 

.K189«000 

17.276,000 

$11,465,000 

656.000 

8,191,000 

8,847.000 

9.000 

650.000 

659,000 

188.000 

1,011,000 

1,144.000 

71,000 

997.000 

1,068,000 

657.000 

657,000 

867.066 

2^86,0U0 

2,908.000 

168,000 

541.000 

798,000 

$6,578,000 

$16,968,000 

$22,586,000 

Tbe  leading  articles  of  export  from  the  United  States  to  Cuba,  in  the  year 
^ding  June,  1851,  were,  according  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury's  an- 
nual exhibit,  as  follows : — 


Whale  oil gaUa.  184,094 

lineeedoa 8.811 

Spermaceti  candles lbs.  56,925 

Tallow  candles 715,764 

Dried  or  smoked  fish  .  .qtls.  41,062 

Piekled  fish bbls.  2,289 

TaUow lbs.  648,867 

Batter. 418.777 

Cheese. 256,162 

Pork 8,864 

Floor  and  bacon 1,240,808 

Lwd 7,886.158 

Boards  and  pUuiks M.  54,491 

Other  lumber dolls.  87,816 

Manufactures  of  wood 1,858,61 6 

Household  furniture 58,788 

Specie  and  bullion 1,088,884 

Piece  <fc  stuff  good  A  prints .  105,964 

Cocoa lbs.  98.843 

Figs 83,874 


Indian  com bush. 

Indian  meal bbU. 

Potatoes bush. 

Apples bbls. 

Rice trcs. 

Soap    lbs. 

Leather 

Tobacco 

Beer,  ale,  porter,  cider,  galls. 

Nails lbs. 

Castings  and  other  manafac. 

mm  and  steel dolls. 

Paper  and  stationery 

Paints  and  yamish. . .' 

Glass 

Coal 

Ice 


Pepper.. . 
Cordage. 
Salt. . . . 


.lbs. 


129,105 

8,898 

66.058 

6,964 

27.618 

880.748 

16,864 

191.616 

^5,251 

2,698,886 

584,428 
81.119 
11.880 
28,225 
14,092 
18,820 

608,189 
29,826 
77,491 


The  total  export  to  Cuba  being  $6,524,123,  of  which  $6,289,276  was  the 
produce  of  the  United  States.  Of  this  export,  $6,818,962  was  carried  in 
American  and  only  $205,161  in  foreign  bottoms.  The  total  export  to  all 
the  dominions  of  Spain  was  $13,249,056. 

The  principal  articles  imported  into  the  United  States  from  Cuba,  in  the 
same  year,  were — 


Coffee bbls. 

Molasses 

Sngar,  brown Ibe. 

"     white,  clayed,  or  pow- 
dered  

OoeoA 

Almonds 

Specie  and  bullion. .  •  .dolls. 
Copper  ore. 


8,099,084 1  Tobacco,  nnmanufactU.Jbs. 

81,578.462   Cigars M. 

275,827,497   Other  manufac  tobacco. lbs. 

Indigo 

Cedar,  mahogany,  grenadil- 
la,  rose,  and  satin,  unman- 
ufactured   dolls. 

Dyewood  in  stick 


2,174.194 

82.898 

27.125 

888,998 

11,071 


8,896,796 

162,904 

22.460 

18,144 


97,580 
11,505 


The  total  import  from  Cuba  amounted  to  $17,046,981,  a  larger  amount 
than  was  brought  into  the  United  States  from  any  other  country,  excepting 
England  and  France. 

Tr  e  Cuban  tarifis  have  always  been  very  nnequal,  and  through  all  their 
modi6cations,  have  been  especially  onerous  (not  with  particular  design)  on 
the  trade  of  the  United  States.  Under  the  late  tarifi^  the  duty  on  flour 
was  $2  a  barrel.    Wheat  is  little  grown  in  Cuba,  and  in  1837  the  price  of 
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American  flour  in  Havana  was  $45  a  band.  On  ooflfee  there  was  an  export 
duty  of  one  cent  per  ^^^  pounds,  and  on  tobacco  of  one  half  cent  a  pound. 
The  diflferential  duty,  making  a  reduction  of  about  7  per  cent  on  foreign 
goods  brought  in  Spanish  bottoms,  and  on  Spanish  produce  of  about  1j^ 
per  cent  under  the  same  goods  in  foreign  bottoms,  has  given  such  efficient 
protection  to  the  trade  under  the  Spanish  flag,  that  it  has  increased  to  about 
half  the  whole  Commerce  of  the  island.  The  effect  has  been  unfavorable 
to  the  reveime  of  the  island,  but  the  system,  an  American  resident  writes, 
last  year,  was  likely  to  continue,  as  it  **  lessens  the  burdens  upon  importers 
and  consumers,  finds  employment  for  a  vast  amount  of  Spanish  tonnage, 
and  last,  though  not  least,  influences  the  trade  to  Spanish  commercial  houses, 
who  are  already  rivaling  in  consequence  the  great  American  and  English  es- 
tablishments, for  so  many  years  known  to  fame  in  other  mercantile  commu- 
nities, and  who,  especially  the  Americans,  almost  monopolized  the.  trade 
of  this  great  city  during  the  existence  of  the  wars  with  South  America  and 
Mexico,  whose  privateers  almost  annihilated  the  Spanish  mercantile  marine.^ 

llie  new  tanff  of  Cuba,  will  be  found  under  the  head  of  Commercial 
Regulations,  in  the  present  number  of  the  Merchant^  Magazine. 

The  very  heavy  burdens  imposed  upon  our  trade  by  the  Cuban  tarifls,  to- 
gether with  the  reservations  made  in  favor  of  Spanish  vessels,  indaced  Con- 
gress to  adopt  the  rather  questionable  policy  of  a  retaliatory  act,  passed 
abou»  1834,  and  still  in  existence.  This  law  provides  that  in  all  cases  of 
Spanish  vessels  clearing  from  a  port  in  the  United  States  for  a  port  in  the 
islands  of  Cuba  or  Porto  Rico,  there  shall  be  charged  as  tonnage  money  on 
said  vessels,  an  amount  equal  to  the  excess  of  import  duties  char^able  on 
the  cargoes  of  said  vessels  by  the  tari&  of  said  islands  on  Amencan  over 
Spanish  bottoms. 

This  act  is  objected  to  as  unconstitutional,  on  the  ground  that  Congress 
is  prohibited  from  imposing  any  export  duty,  which  this  tonnage  charge  is 
said,  in  effect,  to  be.  The  result  of  the  measure  has  been,  it  would  appear, 
to  reduce  the  trade  between  Cuba  and  the  United  States  in  Spanish  ves- 
sels to  a  very  small  figure.  The  imports  into  Cuba  from  the  United  States, 
under  the  Spanish  flag,  were  but  $11,050  in  1849,  and  the  exports  from 
Cuba  to  the  United  States,  $2,129  only.  The  trade  under  the  same  flag 
with  Europe  was,  the  same  year,  as  follows : — 

France $770,980  $899,770 

England 4,846,800  688,820 

Germany 912.780  816.790 

BeUiam 828.800  128,000 

Denmark. 820.270  14,800 

Total $6,672,540       $1,492,608 

In  the  year  ending  June,  1851,  121  Spanish  vessels,  of  28,422  tons  en- 
tere<l  the  United  States  fiom  Cuba,  of  which  but  8  vessels,  of  628  tons 
cleared  again  for  Cuba.  But  all  that  is  thus  lost  to  the  Spanish  vessels  is 
not  a  transfer  of  freightage  to  our  vessels.  Our  exports  are  confined  almost 
wholly  to  bulky  or  cheap  articles,  which  cannot  afford  the  difference  of  freight 
charged  by  Spanish  vessels,  or  to  such  as  can  be  obtained  only  of  the  IJni* 
ted  States.  **  It  is,"  says  a  correspondent  of  one  of  our  journals,  writing 
from  Cuba,  ^*  familiar  to  the  recollection  of  all  interested  in  the  Cuba  t  ade, 
that  vast  amounts  of  China,  Russian,  French,  German,  and  English  goods 
were  formerly  imported  into  the  Island  of  Cuba  firom  the  United  States  on- 
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der  drawlMck,  yielding  tbe  mnal  profits  or  cofnmissions  on  such  trade,  and 
fumisbiDg  indirect  employment  to  their  citizens.*^ 

Tbe  revenue  of  Cuba,  according  to  Turnbull,  in  five  years  ending  with 
18^7,  averaged  $8,948,581 ;  61  per  cent  of  this  amount  was  from  the  cus- 
toms, and  the  rest  was  made  up  from  various  internal  revenues.  In  1844,  the 
revenue  was  $10,490  252  87;  and  for  the  three  years,  1847-8-9,  the 
amount  firom  each  source  was  as  follows : — 

1847.  1848.  1849. 

Inkodtax tM«M88      16,088.716      16,840,260 

Import  duties  and  tonnage. 6,174.683        6,680,600        6,844,788 

Siport  duties. 709,325  816,226  684,477 

'     Total $12,880,446    $18,486,441    $12,269,420 

The  internal  tax  is  made  up  principally  from  the  Diezmos  a  tithe  collect- 
ed upon  oertain  agricultural  products  ;  the  Alcavala,  a  duty  of  6  per  cent 
upon  the  amount  of  all  sales  of  lands,  houses,  Negroes,  or  any  other  proper- 
ty requiring  a  notary — it  is  the  most  onerc  us  of  the  internal  taxes ;  the 
Lottery,  of  which  there  are  sixteen  drawings  in  each  year,  all  other  methods 
oi  open  gambling  being  prohibited.  The  Lottery  yielded  $600,000  in 
1848.  Of  the  revenue  collected  in  the  island,  the  greater  portion  is  con- 
samed  in  the  administration,  and  only  a  small  balance  is  sent  to  Spain. 
There  has  never  been  what  the  Spaniards  call  a  catastro,  a  minute  periodi- 
cal valuation  of  all  the  real  property  of  tbe  island,  as  a  basis  for  taxation. 
The  mere  attempt  to  establish  a  eatastro^  Turnbull  says,  would  have  been 
treated  as  an  open  breach  of  the  privileges  and  fueraa  of  the  landed  propri- 
etors ;  would  have  inflamed  the  minds  of  tbe  inhabitants  at  large ;  and 
would  have  led,  in  all  probability,  to  a  g«>neral  conflagration.  The  reason 
assigned  for  this  exemption  is,  that  all  the  American  provinces  of  Spain 
have,  ever  since  their  discovery,  been  constantly  regarded  as  integral  por- 
faons  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Castile,  which  has  enjoyed  the  same  privi- 
l^e  over  the  kingdoms  of  Aragjn  and  Valencia  and  the  principality  of 
GaUlonia. 

The  ciroulating  medium  of  Cuba,  like  that  of  Spain,  is  composed  entire- 
ly of  the  precious  metals — and  the  island  presents,  probably,  as  favorable  an 
instance  as  is  to  be  found  of  a  country  or  laro;e  community,  ranking  among 
enlightened  people,  engaged  largely  in  trade,  with  only  the  aid  of  simple 
hard-money  currency.  When  the  Sub-Treasury  was  under  debate  in  Con- 
gress, about  1840,  very  frequent  allusions  were  made  to  Cuba,  by  the  advo- 
cates of  the  measure,  particularly  by  Benton,  Walker,  Silas  Wright,  and 
Buchanan.  She  was  presented  by  them  as,  in  the  matter  of  currency,  a 
model  for  the  United  States.  But  the  other  party  did  not  admit  that  Cuba 
had  l.erself  realized  the  beneflts  from  her  system  attributed  to  it.  It  iscer- 
tMD,  on  a  review  of  her  condition  and  affairs,  that  Cuba  carries  on  a  great 
and  healthy  trade,  that  wealth  has  rapidly  accumulated,  and  that  agricul- 
ture and  Commerce  have  been  swifUy  extended,  and  that  much  capital  has 
been  expended  in  various  improvements,  without  ony  aid  from  foreign  loans 
or  credits,  or  any  of  the  plans  pursued  elsewhere  to  enlarge  the  currency. 
Under  a  better  political  system,  a  vastly  greater  result  could  have  been  ao- 
complisbed.  Whether  the  island  would  have  attained  a  more  prosperous 
condition  with  a  mixed  currency,  depends  wholly  on  the  question  whether 

*  We  are  gl«l  to  see  Uiak  a  bQl  has  been  brought  Into  Uie  Senate  to  repeal  the  i^Jodldoos  act 
is<        * 
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she  would  have  been  moat  disposed  to  the  abuse  or  to  the  judicknis  use  of 
the  representative  money. 

In  political  importaQoe,  Cuba  maintains  at  the  present  tipie,  and  indeed 
has  held  during  at  least  this  century,  a  rank  above  that  perhaps  of  any  other 
State  or  province  of  no  larger  territorial  dimensions  and  population,  and 
having  a  share  so  purely  passive  in  the  afi&irs  of  the  world.    It  is  the  result 
entirely  of  her  vast  natural  opulence,  conjoined  with  her  remarkable  geo- 
graphical position.    As  to  any  posi  ive  action  of  hers  in  the  field  of  human 
politics,  many  counties  and  even  parishes  in  other  countries  have  exerted  a 
more  effective  influence.   But  the  island  has  stood  and  yet  stands  as  a  splendid 
prize,  tempting  the  cupidity  of  the  great  maritime  nations.     Certainly  no 
one  of  the  great  commercial  powers  of  Europe  has  been  for  a  half  century 
any  more  unwilling  to  own  Cuba  than  the  United  States  has  been ;  and 
notwithstanding  their  several  protests  on  this  point,  we  are  still  disposed  to 
believe  that  prudential  considerations  alone  have  heretofore  restrained  each 
of  them  from  endeavoring  to  gratify  a  desire  for  this  Spanish  vineyard. 
France  has  not  been  powerful  enough,  at  least  since  Napoleon  I.,  to  attempt 
the  acquisition.    England  has  disclaimed,  with  most  solemnity  of  all,  any 
design,  at  any  time,  to  bring  Cuba  into  her  respectable  family  of  dependent 
cies,  and  perhaps  England  is  honest  therein ;  yet  she  is  accused  of  an  ac- 
quisitive design,  persistently  kept  in  view,  aiming  by  an  insidious,  and,  it 
should  be  said,  a  very  patient  policy,  to  effect,  in  time,  the  cherished  end. 
If  this  has  been  so,  it  seems  now  likely  that  in  the  delay  of  a  too  gradual 
advance  toward  her  ultimate  object,  the  fruition  has  been  sempitemally  post- 
poned.   At  the  present  time,  we  readily  accept  the  affirmations  of  each  of 
these  powers  as  sincere,  believing  that  neither  of  them  desires  to  add  to  its 
already  sufficiently  complex  affiiirs  any  new  and  needless  difficulties,  and 
that  their  object  is  simply,  what  it  professes  to  be,  to  restrain  the  United 
Slates  from  ttie  annexing  irruption  which  they  fear  our  people  are  preparing 
to  make  upon  Cuba. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  an  eye  of  fiivor  is  turned  toward  Cuba  in  the 
United  States,  and  it  is,  indeed,  highly  probable  that  had  the  mbject  been 
thoroughly  discussed  by  the  people^  the  sentiment  of  a  dedded  majority  would 
be  that  Cuba  ought  to  be  acquired  whenever  that  can  be  effected  in  a  safe 
and  honorable  manner.  But  they  have  not  yet  any  of  that  mad  devotio  n 
to  the  object,  which  the  Englfsh  journals  wrongly  infer  from  the  animus  of 
one  or  two  "  indignation  meetings  "  in  the  lai^e  cities,  must  boil  through- 
out the  Union  ; "  and  if  not  goaded  into  an  excitement  by  the  policy  of  for- 
eign powers,  are  not  likely  to  get  into  any  phrensy  at  all  about  Cuba.  A 
portion,  not  inconsiderable,  of  the  people  have  seen  no  occasion,  as  yet  to 
give  the  suhj  -ct  any  detinite  thous^ht.  The  number  of  those  rash  spirits 
de.Hignated^i6a«/i^9  is  exceedingly  small  and  uninfluential,  in.  all  sections,  and 
such  a  damper  has  been  put  upon  their  hopes  by  the  expressions  of  o{»inion 
made  in  Congress  at  the  opening  of  the  present  session,  and  by  the  state  of 
public  feeling,  that  they  are  likely  to  be  very  quiet  for  some  time.  Even  the 
80  much  denounced  piratical  "Order  of  the  Lone  Star,"*  professes  its  object 
to  be  only  to  **  assi»t  any  people  atruggling  for  freedom,  whenever  they  can 
do  so  without  violation  of  their  duties  and  oblipations  as  American  eitiuney 
According  to  present  appearances,  the  policy  of  President  Fillmore  on  this 
matter,  will  in  the  main,  be  fiilly  sustained  ;  anid  there  is  very  good  reason 
to  believe,  notwithstanding  what  has  been   said  about  the  issues  at  the  late 


*  Thla  order  !■  Mid  to  Dttmbw,  at  present,  aboai  98^  BMiL 
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afeetkm,  that  if  circainstaiices  oontanne  of  the  same  cast  as  at  present,  do  de- 
partare  from  this  policy  will  be  made  bj  his  successor — a  gentleman  of  the 
old-fiishioiied,  or  Conservatiye-Deraocratic  school,  remarked  for  very  cool 
jodgment  and  a  cautious  temperament 

A  word  here  in  regard  to  the  character  of  that  ambition  for  enlargement, 
in  its  general  phrase,  which  our  trans-atlantic  cotemporaries  term  the  rapa- 
city, or  plundering  propensity  of  the  United  States.  That  there  wan  acquis- 
itive organ  on  the  national  cranium,  and  that  it  is  very  respectably  developed, 
is  a  £ict  we  need  not  deny.  The  desire  of  extension^  moreover,  fed  and  ex- 
died  at  frequent. intervals  in  our  brief  history,  has  become  something  like  a 
passion ;  bat  yet,  enormous  as  our  appetite  for  land  appears  to  our  elder 
brethren,  it  is  very  fer  from  being  a  reckless  territorial  lust.  We  do  not 
seise  and  swallow  indiscriminately ;  nor  does  the  pleasure  we  derive  come 
from  destruction.  We  do  not  labor  under  the  self-encumbering  gluttony  of 
empire  that  has  afflicted  so  many  nations  of  ancient  times,  and  of  modem 
tiaMB,  likewise.  It  is  neither  the  lawless  passion  of  a  crowned  madman,  nor 
the  vain  pride  of  a  sel6sh  people,  who  wish  only  to  carry  the  terror  of  their 
arms  over  the  whole  world,  and  to  tread  on  the  necks  of  all  who  are  not  of 
their  name.  There  is  an  intelligent  idea,  a  humane  purpose,  in  the  empire- 
movement  of  the  American  people,  comparing  favorably  with  the  national 
motives  actaatio^  any  other  people  of  this  age.  The  intention  and  the  result, 
in  every  one  of  the  annexations  thus  far,  have  been  for  the  benefit  of  both  the 
parties  principally  concerned.  We  have  come  fairly  and  honorably  into  the 
poese-isonfthip  of  each  acquired  territory,  and  have  given  to  each  a  full  and 
free  share  in  all  the  privileges  before  enjoyed  by  ourselves.  Our  annexation 
progre^  is,  secondarily,  the  result  of  a  superior  education  of  the  people — 
of  expanded  popular  conceptions — of  grand  thoughts  in  the  masses ;  pri- 
marily, we  believe  it  to  be  an  impulse  implanted  by  a  higher  power,  and 
that  it  is  the  inception  of  a  great  movement  that  is  designed  to  obliterate 
many  of  the  feeble  nationalities  and  petty  distinctions  of  tongue,  that  now 
divide  men,  bring  nations  in  a  better  communion,  and  teach  the  general  r  ce 
a  better  life  and  better  relations  than  they  have  hitherto  known. 

The  prominence  which  our  expansive  tendency  has  assumed,  of  late,  has  not 
only  arrested  the  earnest  attention  of  other  nations,  but  has  also  greatly 
alarmed  many  of  our  own  people,  who  anxiously  ask — Whither  is  the  Republic 
gmng  I  Hasty  and  ill-advised  projects  of  annexation,  are,  indeed,  fraught 
with  a  danger  by  all  means  to  be  avoided  ;  and  there  are  evils  and  dangers 
behind  the  best  considered  schemes  of  extension.  It  is,'  indeed,  not  yet 
proved,  as  so  many  poHticians  of  the  boa-constrictor  cast  of  statesmanship 
oonfidently  assume,  that  the  capacity  of  our  government  for  extension  is  il- 
limitable. But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  cannot  now  forsake  the  position  we 
have  reached,  and  return  backward  to  an  old  policy.  It  is  impossible  for 
US  to  renounce  our  future,  and  withdraw  within  our  shell,  to  avoid  by  refus- 
ing touch  of  the  world  around,  the  collision  that  follows  touch.  We  have, 
hi^neyed  as  the  phrase  has  become,  a  "  destiny  " — a  "  manifest  destiny  "  to 
perform ;  and  however  intently  we  may  seek,  as  we  ought,  to  follow  in  the 
general  policy  of  Washington,  as  the  safest  and  best  for  all  times,  yet  we 
cannot  avoid  the  calls  to  bold,  manly,  authoritative  action,  which  our  position 
will  necessitate..  With  a  leader's  strength  we  must  take  a  leader's  post ; 
and  that  will  demand  a  spirit  that  will  go  forward  to  meet  obstacles  in  its 
way,  without  waiting  for  others  to  clear  the  path.  We  shall  have,  often, 
careful  as  we  may  be,  in  national  justice  and  amenity,  and  averse  as  we  may 
be  to  mingle  in  the  disputes  of  others,  to  declare  direct  and  unqualified  hos- 
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tility  to  evil  principles  and  practices,  without  endeavoring  to  drcorav^it 
tbem  by  some  by-patb  of  non-intervention.  We  shall,  assuredly,  be  at  soaid 
time,  under  the  necessity  of  extending  our  boundaries,  by  other  annexations, 
however  much  protested  against ;  and  will  be  obliged,  bower  much  forbidden, 
to  take  high  interest  in  the  concerns  of  people  and  States,  in  which  we  have 
little  present  concern.  All  this,  while  our  political  Mentor  is  Washington 
still,  and  not  Kossuth. 
'^••o^To  return.  Although  the  eye  of  the  governnoent  of  the  United  States 
has  been  intently  6xed  on  Cuba,  for  above  twenty-five  years,  its  policy  to- 
ward her  has  been  throughout  the  whole  period,  honorable  and  digmfied. 
It  was  not  a  covetous  gaze  that  was  turned  thither  from  Washington,  bat 
the  watchfulness  of  a  keen  and  vigilant  statesmanship,  observant  of  eveiy 
thing  affecting  American  interests.  Let  us  here  brit;fly  notice  the  leading  fea- 
tures of  ihis  Cuban  policy  of  our  government  If  the  thoughts  of  Amer- 
ican statesmen  had  not  previously  turned  towards  Cuba,  the  purchase  of 
Louisiana,  it  would  seem  now,  could  not  have  failed  to  direct  them,  in  sooia 
degree,  to  that  point  The  prime  object  of  that  acquisition  was  to  secure 
the  freedom  of  the  m^uth  of  the  Mississippi ;  this  object  immediately  at- 
tained, and  the  other  difficulties  which  drew  the  public  mind  with  such  pain- 
ful solicitude  to  that  quarter,  being  adjusted  by  the  cession,  the  country  and 
its  guardians  were  free  to  look  elsewhere  for  the  trouble  next  to  come.  Fol- 
lowing their  vessels  down  the  Mississippi  and  across  the  broad  gulf  into 
which  that  noble  river  disembogues,  they  must  have  perceive<l  that  the  real 
outlet  of  the  Mississippi  was  still  in  the  possession  of  others,  and  that  with 
any  hostile  power  in  occupancy  of  the  "  Key  of  the  Gulf,"  the  Commeix»  of 
the  Western  region  was  almost  as  completely  hemmed  in  as  when  the  Span- 
ish batteries  were  in  guard  of  the  channel  at  New  Orleans.  But  reasons 
many  and  sufficient  existed  then  to  preclude  all  thought  of  an  endeavor  to 
complete  the  design  of  the  purchase  of  Louisiana,  by  further  aoquisiiioos. 
The  interests  of  the  West  had  not  then  attained  that  degree  of  importanoe 
that  seemed  to  demand  any  further  immediate  hazard  on  their  behalf;  all 
that  had  been  aimed  at,  was  for  the  time  being  enjoyed,  and  Spain  was 
too  much  em  harassed  already  in  both  her  European  and  American  relations, 
to  provoke  the  hostility  of  the  United  States ;  on  its  own  part,  our  gov^n- 
ment  was  too  much  involved  in  questions  of  immediate  and  pressing  emer- 
gency, to  spare  attention  to  matters  whose  interest  attached  rather  to  the 
future  than  to  the  present ;  even  if  Spain  would  sell  to  us,  we  lacked  money 
to  buy ;  in  the  attempt  of  acquisition,  by  any  possible  mode,  our  foreign  re- 
lations, already  so  very  critical,  were  certain  to  become  still  more  embarassed. 
In  the  probable  event  of  war,  we  might  nojL  be  able  to  defend  Cuba  to  our- 
selves, if  we  owned  it.  But  more  than  all,  our  fethers,  although  they  pur^ 
chased  Louisiana  were  not  flihuaiier 8^  nor  professed  extensionists  of  the ''  area 
of  freedom."  They  had  not  the  smallest  design  of  annexing  the  whole  con- 
tinent, and  excepting  Aaron  Burr,  who,  we  should  perhaps  ssy  was  in  ad- 
vance of  the  age,  no  public  man  of  that  day  had  dreamed  even  of  *'  swal- 
lowing Mexico."  They  were  inexperienced  in  that  kind  of  business,  and  in 
the  purchase  of  Louisiana  itself,  hesitated  between  the  apparent  necessity 
that  pushed  them  forward,  on  one  hand,  and  the  magnitude  of  the  act,  which 
joined  with  a  dreaded,  though  silenj;,  constitutional  negation,  repulsed  them 
on  the  other.  Grand  as  the  consummation  was,  they  almost  felt  its  attakir 
ment  an  enormity ;  at  any  rate,  their  appetite  for  annexation  was  satiated, 
and  they  turned  thenceforth  no  covetous  eye  without  their  established 
limits. 
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It  w»  not  until  the  loll  in  oiir  foreign  and  home  affiura  that  followed  the 
aeeond  British  war — the  commencement  of  the  second  era  of  our  constitu- 
tional  politics,  when  we  had  thoroughly  overcome  the  peculiar  dangers  and 
▼ezations  of  the  first  period,  had  attained  a  very  respectable  elevation  in  the 
oommnnity  of  nations,  and  had  by  the  results  of  tne  late  conflict  acquired 
a  self  confidence,  even  more  than  commensurate  with  our  real  increase  of 
strength — that  our  statesmen  took  official  recognition  of  the  position  of  Cuba, 
«nd  allowed  it  to  contribute  a  feature  to  the  new  policy.  Henry  Clay,  from 
ftlie  outHCt  the  ardent  champion  of  the  independence  of  the  Spanish  Amer- 
iean  ocJonies,  proposed  at  this  period  to  enlist  the  United  States  actively  in 
Mialf  of  the  cause,  and  urged  in  the  House  of  Representatives  his  views 
of  "  interference ''  against  the  re-subjugatory  efforts  of  Spain,  with  all  the 
vigor  of  his  matchless  eloquence.  Mr.  Monroe  and  his  Cabinet,  with  their 
ohief  supporters,  had  a  strong  leaning  in  that  way  also,  but  were  not  pre- 
pared to  go  the  length  advocated  by  Mr.  Clay,  who  was  suspected  of  a  de- 
ngn  to  tuSect  a  new  division  of  parties,  the  Federalists,  as  a  national  party, 
iMnring  ceased  to  exist,  and  to  elevate  himself  upon  a  policy  counter  to  that 
of  the  administration.  The  ultimate  end  of  Mr.  Clay's  design  was,  un- 
doubtedly, the  total  expuUion  of  Spain,  if  not  of  all  other  European  powers, 
from  the  continent,  and  from  the  islands  belonging  to  it 

In  1 823,  the  allied  sovereigns,  having  suppressed  the  popular  government 
in  Spain,  the  restored  king,  Ferdinand,  invited  them  to  assist  him  farther  in 
reducing  his  rebellious  colonies,  which  he  was,  alone,  incapable  of  doing. 
The  matter  was  in  consideration;  when  England  peremptorily  declared,  through 
Mr.  Canning,  that  upon  any  such  interference  in  the  affairs  of  Spain  and  her 
colonies,  she  would  recognize  the  independence  of  the  latter,  and  this  was 
followed  in  the  United  States  by  the  bold  and  unequivocal  utterance  of  the 
fiuDous  Monroe  doctrine,  which  was  concurred  in  by  the  whole  cabinet,  and 
waa  received  with  shouts  of  eager  approval  by  the  whole  country. 

In  the  acts  and  schemes  here  alluded  to,  Cuba  was  pointed  at  only  as  one 
of  the  American  possessions  of  Spain,  and  was  less  referred  to  as  not  having 
manifested  any  real  disposition  to  free  herself  along  with  the  rest  of  her  sis- 
ter colonies.  It  was  the  master  mind  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  the  control- 
ling spirit  of  the  Monroe  administration,  which  took  the  first  comprehensive 
survey,  with  immediate  regard  to  our  own  concerns,  of  things  atour  south- 
eastern terminus,  and  devised  and  adapted  thereto  a  system  of  measures  of 
remedial  and  preventive  design.  The  first  of  these  measures  was  the  acqui- 
sition of  the  Floridas,  happily  efiPected  by  purchase,  after  a  long  and  tedious 
n^otiation,  in  which  the  consummate  diplomatic  tact  of  the  Secretary  was 
fully  displayed,  the  President  having  intrusted  him  with  the  entire  manage- 
ment of  the  affair.  Next,  Mr.  Adams  turned  his  eye  earnestly  upon  Cuba, 
and  in  a  dispatch,  in  which  the  destiny  of  Cuba,  in  the  event  of  its  being 
lost  to  Spain,  is  treated  of,  he  asserts  the  political  gravitation  of  Cuba  in 
this  forcible  simile  : — **  That  if  an  a[>ple  severed  by  the  tempest  from  its  na- 
tive tree  could  not  choose  but  fell  to  the  ground,  so  Cuba,  forcibly  disjoined 
firora  its  own  unnatural  connection  with  Spain,  and  incapable  of  self  support, 

COVLD    GRAVITATK    ONLY   TOWARDS   THE    NoRTH    AMERICAN    UnION  ;    which 

by  the  same  law  of  nature  could  not  cast  her  off  from  its  bosom."  And  ha 
declares  that  Cuba  has  '^  an  importance  in  the  sum  of  our  national  interests 
with  which  that  of  no  other  foreign  territory  can  be  compared,  and  little  in- 
knoT  to  that  which  binds  thb  diffkrbnt  mbmbbrs  of  this  union  to- 
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At  the  comineneenient  of  Mr.  Adams's  administratioD,  (wkioh  folkmed  is 
the  track  of  the  preceding  one,  except  in  so  far  as  it  yielded  to  Mr.  Clay's 
Tiews  on  receiving  him  as  a  member,)  the  Staten  of  Central  America  de- 
signed the  conquest  of  Cuba,  with  a  view  to  annex  it  to  their  own  confed- 
eracy, and  England  and  France  were  supposed,  in  the  United  States,  to  be 
meditating  a  similar  purpose,  either  alone,  or  in  connection  with  the  other 
American  Republics.  The  pret^s  of  this  country  was  much  occupied  with 
the  subject,  and  the  public  attention  was  turned  with  interest  toward  thatisl* 
and.  Cuba  was  spoken  of  by  a  London  Journal  at  this  time,  (1825)  as 
^^the  Turkey  of  transatlantic  politics,  tottering  to  its  fall,  and  kept  from  fifUl- 
ing  only  by  the  struggles  of  those  who  contend  for  the  right  of  catching  her 
in  her  descent" 

Feeling  as  sure  as  he  had  expressed  himself  of  the  ultimate  destination 
to  which  the  political  gravitation  of  Cuba  would   bring  her,  Mr.  Adams 
deemed  a  mod«'rate  policy  the  best  to  be  adopted ;  viz :  to  wait  the  course 
of  events  until  the  prize  should  fall  of  itself  into  our  grasp.    It  was  accord- 
ingly officially  promulgated  to  England,  France,  and  Russia,  that  the  United 
States  was  satisfied  that  Cuba,  together  with  Porto  Rico  should  remain  in 
the  possession  of  Spain,  but  that  we  could  not  see  with  indiflferenoe  their 
transfer  to  any  European  power.     This  policy  was  strictly  adhered  tQ  during 
Mr.  Adams's  administration,  and  in  Mr.  Clay^s  instructions  tu  the  commis- 
sioners sent  to  the  Panama  Congress,  one  of  the  objects  stated  in  to  prevent 
the  other  Republics  from  attempting  the  conquest  of  Cuba.     In  answer  to 
the  attacks  of  the  opposition  in  Congress  upon  the  administration  on  ac- 
count of  its  foreign  policy,  who  accused  Mr.  Adams  of  departing  from  the 
honored  doctrine  of  neutrality^  and  of  attempting  a  dangerous  interference 
in  the  affitirs  of  other  nations,  Mr.  Webster  made  one  of  the  most  eloquent 
speeches  of  his  life,  in  the  House,  defending  the  Monroe  doctrine,  and  up- 
holding the  Panama  mission,  and  other  measures  connected  in  principle 
with  these.    ^' What,"  he  exclaimed,  ^*do  we  mean  by  our  neutral  policy  t 
Not,  I  suppose,  a  blind  and  stupid  indifference  to  whatever  is  passing  around 
us ;  not  a  total  disregard  to  approaching  events,  or  approaching  evils,  till 
they  meet  us  full  in  die  face.     *     *     *     *    Our  neutral  policy,  is  a  policy 
that  protects  neutrality,  that  defends  neutrality,  that  takes  up»«rms,  if  need 
be,   for    neutrality."     He  maintains  that  if  Mexico  were  attacked,  the 
act  would  call  "  for  decided  and  immediate  interference  by  u§."    Of  Cuba, 
he  speaks  as  ^  the  roost  important  point  of  our  foreign  relations,"  and  ^^^nies 
the  assertion  that  the  United  States  have  no  right  to  interfere  to  prevent 
Spain  from  transferring  Cuba  to  another  power,  should  she  undertake4Q  do 
so.    Tbe  right  of  self-preservation  he  declares  gives  us  authority  to  so  inter- 
fere ;  and  he  thus  sketches  the  evils  of  tamely  allowing  Spun  to  dispose  of 
it  as  she  might  please,  or  of  permitting  others  to  take  it  from  her : — *^  Cuba 
as  is  well  &aid  in  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Foreign  Affairs,  is  placed 
in  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi.   Its  occupation  by  a  strong  maritime  power 
would  be  felt,  in  the  first  oaoment  of  hostility,  as  far  up  the  Mississippi  and 
Missouri  as  our  population  extends.    It  is  the  commanding  point  of  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico.    See,  too,  how  it  lies  in  the  very  line  of  our  coastwise  traffic ; 
interposed  in  the  very  highvoay  between  New  York  and  New  Orleans.   Now 
sir,  who  can  estimate  the  effect  of  a  change  which  should  place  this  itiland 
in  other  hands,  subject  it  to  new  rules  of  commercial  intercourse,  or  connect 
it  with  objects  of  a  different  and  still  more  dangerous  nature  V^ 
In  1827,  as  shown  by  recently  published  diplomatic  correspondence,  Mr. 
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iiesMder  H.  Bferett^  thmi  Mihiftter  tA  Bladrid,  mfbroMd  ike  gorernmeni 
of  a  plan  entortataed  by  the  British  Ministrj  to  possess  themselves  of  Cuba ; 
bat  as  DO  attempt  was  made  to  carry  out  the  design,  no  effort  was  needed  to 
defeat  it. 

Daring  the  Democratic  administrations  of  Gen.  Jackson  and  Mr.  Van 
Boren,  we  hear  but  little  of  tlie  concern  of  our  government  in  Cuba  or  Cuban 
afiairs.  Still,  on  one  or  two  occasions,  and  especially  in  the  latter  part  of  Mr. 
Van  Daren's  administration,  the  policy  of  Mr.  Adams  regarding  the  possess- 
ion of  Cuba  by  Spain,  is  re-affirmed.  In  Mr.  Forsythe's  instructions  to  Mr. 
Vail,  dated  July  16,  1840,  he  says : — "  You  are  authorized  to  assure  the 
Spanish  Government^  that  in  case  of  any  attempt,  from  whatever  quarter,  to 
wrest  from  her  this  portion  of  her  territory,  (Cuba,)  she  may  securely  de- 

End  upon  the  military  and  naval  resources  of  the  United  States,  to  aid 
r  in  preserving  or  recovering  it."  The  same  assurance  was  repeated  in 
Mr.  Tyler's  administration,  by  Mr.  Irving,  in  conformity  to  instructions  from 
Mr.  Webster,  who,  it  thus  appears,  held  still  to  the  ideas  he  had  entertained 
on  this  point  fifteen  years  before. 

The  effort  of  Mr.  Polk  to  obtain  possession  of  Cuba  by  purchase,  is  the 
most  remarkable  development  in  the  papers  alluded  to.  We  see  nothing  in 
it,  however,  that  was  not  entirely  proper  and  honorable.  It  was  just  at  the 
•lose  of  the  Mexican  War,  and  although  a  revolution  was  projected  in  the 
island,  which  the  volunteer  regiments  of  our  army  returning  from  Mexico 
were  invited  to  aid  in  effecting,  the  commanding  general  was  ordered  to 
prevent  any  such  aid,  and  to  see  that  the  troops  were  brought  directly  to; 
the  United  States,  without  in  any  event  touching  at  any  place  in  Cuba.  Mr. 
Bachanan's  despatches  to  Mr.  Saunders  profess  the  same  wiHingness  express* 
ed  by  the  previous  administrations  that  Cuba  should  remain  in  possession  of 
Spain,  and  declare  like  them  that  ^  we  can  never  consent  that  thb  island 
shall  become  a  colony  of  any  other  European  power.  In  the  possession  of 
Great  Britain,  or  any  other  strong  naval  power,  it  might  prove  ruinous  both 
to  our  domestic  and  foreign  Commerce,  and  even  endanger  the  union,  of  the 
States.  The  highest  and  first  duty  of  every  independent  nation  is  to  provide 
for  its  own  safety :  and,  acting  upon  this  principle,  we  should  be  compelled 
to  resist  the  acquisition  of  Cuba  by  any  powerful  maritime  State,  with  all 
the  means  which  Providence  has  placed  at  our  command." 

Assuring  the  Spanish  government  that  the  United  States  have  done  noth- 
ing to  countenance  a  revolution  in  Cuba,  and  that  it  will  resolutely  suppress 
all  attempts  in  the  United  States  to  incite  or  aid  such  revolution,  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan proposes  a  peaceable  purchase,  offering  one  hundred  millions  of  dol* 
krs  as  the  maximum  price.  Gen.  Saunders  attempting  to  open  a  negotiation 
at  Madrid,  under  Mr.  Buchanan's  instrucUons,  was  very  courteously  listened 
to,  but  received  from  the  Minister  of  State,  as  answer : — *^  That  it  was  more 
than  any  minister  dare  to  entertain  such  proposition ;  that  he  believed  such 
to  be  the  feeling  of  the  country,  that,  sooner  than  see  the  Island  transferred 
to  any  power,  they  would  prefer  seeing  it  sunk  in  the  ocean.'*  Such  was  the 
anmmary  conclusion  of  that  negotiation. 

We  come  now  to  the  last  document  in  the  series,  received  just  as  we  were 
closing  the  preceding  paragraph,  the  letter  of  the  present  Secretary  of  Stato 
addressed  to  the  Count  de  Sartiges,  in  relation  to  the  proposed  Tripartita 
Treaty.  We  are  happy  to  find  that  the  views  of  the  Secretary  are  almost 
identical  with  those  we  designed  at  this  point  to  express.  We  regard  this 
vou  xxTuiw--^o.  a.  11 
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ioeameni  as  the  aUesi  and  best-toned  state  paper  jet  written  oa  the  m^ 
ject  of  Cuba. 

In  stating  the  reasons  which  induced  the  President  to  decline  the  proposed 
arrangement,  Mr.  Everett  asserts  that  the  United  States  have  a  very  difierent 
Reason  from  any  that  England  and  France  can  have  for  their  interest  in  pre- 
venting Cuba  from  filing  into  other  hands.  The  United  States  are  in  no 
wise  uneasy  at  any  natural  increase  of  territory  on  the  part  of  England  and 
France.  But  the  transfer  of  Cuba  to  any  European  power,  oould  not  take 
place  without  a  serious  derangement  of  the  international  system  now  existing, 
and  would  indicate  designs  in  reference  to  this  hemisphere  which  could  not 
but  awaken  alarm  in  the  United  States.  We  should  view  it  as  France  and 
England  would  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  to  get  possess- 
ion of  some  important  island  in  the  Mediterranean.  Jle  informs  the  min- 
ister that  the  President  ^^  considers  the  condition  of  Cuba  as  mainly  an 
American  question,"  while  the  proposed  convention  **  assumes  that  the 
United  States  has  no  other  or  greater  interest  in  the  question  than  France  or 
England."  Ho  objects  to  the  convention  again,  as  repugnant  to  our  consti- 
tution, and  to  our  great  rule  of  foreign  policy — the  avoiding  all  entangling 
alliances — as  established  by  Washington  and  Jefferson.  Depicting  the  'sit- 
uation of  Cuba  relative  to  the  Mississippi,  he  says  if  a  like  island,  owned  by 
Spain,  guarded  the  entrance  to  the  Thames  or  Seine,  and  the  United  States 
proposed  to  France  and  England  such  a  convention  as  this,  in  regard  to  it^ 
they  would  assuredly  feel  that  tbey  were  assuming  the  greater  disability. 
The  liberal  policy  of  President  Fillmore  toward  Spain  and  Cuba,  and  the 
harsh  course  of  the  military  commandant  over  the  latter  are  then  exempli- 
fied, and  the  significant  suggestion  is  thrown  out,  that  the  influence  of  France 
and  England  would  be  best  employed  about  Cuba,  in  inducing  Spain  to  liber- 
alize the  administration  of  the  government  of  Cuba,  so  as  to  remedy  the 
evils  which  have  done  much  to  increase  the  spirit  of  unlawful  enterprise 
against  that  island.  But  tbo  proposed  convention  would  fail,  if  made,  as  it 
would  De  "  sure  to  be  swept  away  by  the  irresistible  tide  of  affairs  in  a  new 
country."  The  project  rests  upon  principles,  applicable,  if  at  all,  to  Europe, 
where  international  relations  are  of  great  antiquity  and  slowly  modified,  and 
not  applicable  to  America,  which  but  lately  a  waste,  is  filling  up  with  intense 
rapidity  and  adjusting  its  territorial  relations  on  natural  principles.  This 
idea  the  Secretary  illustrates  by  a  comparative  history  of  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica for  the  century  between  1752  and  1852,  in  the  course  of  which  he  jus- 
tifies all  the  acquisitions  hitherto  made  by  the  United  States,  and  points  out 
the  beneficial  effects  flowing  from  these  acqusitions : — 

The  consequences  are  before  the  world.  Vast  provinces  which  had  languished 
for  three  centuries  under  the  leaden  sway  of  a  stationarv  system,  are  coming 
under  the  influences  of  an  active  civilization.  Freedom  of  Speech,  and  the  Press, 
the  Trial  by  Jurv,  Religious  Equality,  and  Representative  Government,  have  been 
earned  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  into  extensive  regions  in  which 
they  were  unknown  before.  By  the  settlement  of  California,  the  great  circuit  of 
intelligence  round  the  globe  is  completed.  The  discovery  of  the  gold  of  that 
region,  leading  as  it  did  to  the  same  discovery  in  Australia,  has  touched  the 
nerves  of  industry  throughout  the  world.  Every  addition  to  the  territory  of  the 
American  Union  has  given  homes  to  European  want,  from  every  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  from  France,  from  Switzerland,  and  Germany,  and  from  the  ex. 
tremest  North  of  Europe,  the  march  of  emigration  has  been  taken  up,  such  as  the 
world  has  never  seen  before.  Into  the  United  States,  grown  to  their  present 
grandeur  in  the  manner  described,  but  little  less  than  hdf  a  million  of  the  popn^ 
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l«&Hi  of  tbe  old  world  is  mniudlj  pooling;  to  be  inmodloteljr  incoiporatBd  into 

an  indastrions  and  prosperous  commanity,  in  the  bosom  of  which  they  find  po- 
litical and  reliffioos  liberty,  social  position,  employment^  and  bread.  It  is  a  uct 
which  would  defy  belief,  were  it  not  the  result  of  oiScial  inquiry,  that  the  emi- 
grants to  the  United  States,  from  Ireland  alone,  besides  having  subsisted  them- 
selres,  have  sent  back  to  their  kindred  for  the  last  three  years,  nearly  five  millions 
of  dollars  annually,  thus  doubling  in  three  years  the  purchase  money  of  Louisiana. 
Such  is  the  territorial  development  of  the  United  States  in  the  past  century.  Is 
It  possible  that  Europe  can  contemplate  it  with  an  unfriendly  or  jealous  oars  f 
What  would  have  been  her  condition  in  these  trying  times  but  for  the  outlet  we 
have  furnished  for  her  starving  millions! 

While  we  will  leave  Spain  in  undisturbed  possession  of  the  HtUe  remnant 
of  her  mighty  trans- Atlantic  empire,  the  Secretary  asks  if  her  possession  can 
be  expected  to  last  very  long. — "  Can  it  resist  this  mighty  current  in  the 
fortunes  of  the  world  ?  h  it  desirable  that  it  should  do  so  ?"  He  argues 
fliat  it  would  be  far  more  to  the  benefit  of  Spain  to  peacefully  transfer  Cuba 
to  the  United  States  than  to  retain  it  under  "  the  best  oontrived  system  of 
colonial  taxation." 

But  whatever  may  be  thought  of  these  last  suggestions,  it  would  seem  impo»> 
sible  for  anv  one  who  reflects  upon  the  events  glanced  at  in  this  note  to  mistake 
the  laws  of*^ American  growth  and  progress,  or  think  it  can  be  ultimately  arrested 
by  a  convention  like  that  proposed.  In  the  judgment  of  the  President  it  would 
be  as  easy  to  throw  a  dnm  from  Cape  Florida  to  Cuba,  in  the  hope  of  stopping 
the  flow  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  as  to  attempt  by  a  compact  like  this  to  fix  the  for- 
tune of  Cuba  now  and  for  hereafter — or,  as  expressed  in  the  French  text  of  the 
eonvention,  for  the  present  as  for  the  future :  Pour  les  present  coumil  pour  la 
tf?itr" — that  is,  for  all  coming  time.  The  history  of  the  past— of  the  recent  post 
--afTords  no  assurance  that  twenty  years  hence  France  or  England  will  even 
wish  that  Spain  should  retain  Cubf^and  a  century  hence— judging  of  what  will 
be  from  what  has  been— the  pages  which  record  this  proposition  will,  like  the 
record  of  the  family  compitct  between  France  and  Spain,  have  no  interest  but  for 
the  antiqunry. 

Fioally,  in  answer  to  one  reason  advanced  by  M.  de  Turgot  and  Lord 
Malmsbury  for  entering  into  such  a  compact,  namely,  the  late  bucaneering 
attacks  from  the  United  States,  Mr.  Everett  says : — 

The  President  is  convinced  that  the  conclusion  of  such  treaty,  instead  of  put- 
ting a  stop  to  these  lawless  proceedings,  would  give  a  new  and  powerful  impulse 
to  theoL  It  would  strike  a  death-blow  to  the  conservative  policy  hitherto  pur- 
sucmI  in  this  country  towards  Cuba.  No  Administration  of  this  Government, 
however  strong  in  the  public  confidence  in  other  respects,  could  stand  a  day 
under  the  odium  of  having  stipulated  with  the  great  powers  of  Europe,  that  in  no 
future  time,  under  no  change  of  circumstances,  by  no  amicable  arrangement  with 
Spain,  by  no  act  of  lawful  war,  should  that  calamity  unfortunately  occur,  by  no 
consent  of  the  iuhabitanta  of  the  island,  should  they,  like  the  possessions  of 
Spain  on  the  American  continent,  succeed  in  rendering  themselves  independent 
— in  fine,  by  no  overruling  necessity  of  self-preservation,  should  the  United 
States  ever  make  the  acquisition  of  Cuba. 

Mr.  Everett,  in  this  letter,  has  most  happily  explained  the  true  policy  and 
situation  of  the  United  States,  and  we  doubt  not,  his  scniiments  will  be 
readily  sanctioned  by  the  great  body  of  the  American  peoph-,  of  all  parti(». 

Wc  have  only  one'or  two  remarks  to  Jidd  hove — nnd  th^i^e,  we  believe^ 
are  oraiaenlly  suggestive  of  moderation  to  the  hunoht  advo<'ates  of  Cuban 
anuexation.  We  are  disposed  to  believe,  with  Mr.  Everett,  that  territorially 
and  commercially,  the  acquisition  of  Cuba  would  b^  very  beneficial  to  tlM 
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United  SlateiH-bat  lei  n  obeore  in  the  dncnsBion,  finit^  the  dilereiioSi 
which  the  hot-headed  annexationists  forget,  between  onr  interest  and  oat 
ri§fht  in  regard  to  Cuba.  That  island  is  in  no  sense  ours  because  of  her 
iituatian  ;  the  claim  that  whatever  we  deem  important  upon  our  boundarieS| 
belongs  rightfully  to  us,  or  is  to  be  acquired  in  defiance  of  the  rights  and 
interests  of  others,  needs  no  other  refutation  than  simply  to  trace  it  to  its 
result — ^an  assertion  of  universal  proprietorship.  In  the  second  place  let  its 
remember  that  the  matter  is  environed  with  difficulties  and  dangers,  and 
those  most  formidable — deeply  affiscting  both  our  foreign  relations  and  our 
internal  aflGsiirs— perhaps  our  very  existence  as  a  nation.  Finally,  regarding 
the  argument  of  interest,  by  itself,  let  us  strip  it  of  all  the  fictitious  color- 
ings attached  to  it.  The  plea  of  an  interest  amounting  to  a  necessity  is 
false.  After  all,  we  have  ground  for  but  a  very  moderate  interest  in 
Cuba.  We  can  be  safe  and  great  without  Cuba.  Our  Gulf  and  Missis- 
sippi trade  is  likely,  under  the  ability  of  self-protection  wd  have  now 
attained,  to  have  just  as  free  passage,  inwardly  and  outwardly,  if  we  do 
not  acquire  Cuba,  as  if  we  do — and  might  not  be  greatly  disturbed, 
eyen  were  England  its  proprietor.  With  fortifications  at  Key  West  and 
other  points  on  the  Florida  shore,  and  a  fleet,  if  need  be,  in  the  chan- 
nel, our  merchant  vessels  would  be  tolerably  secure  of  a  way,  at  all  times 
—-quite  as  much  so  probably,  as  if  we  owned  Cuba.  But  if  we  could 
cbum  Cuba  on  this  ground  of  commercial  necessity,  ought  we  not  to  assent 
to  the  propriety  of  the  supposed  design  of  Russia  on  the  Dardanelles  t 
Ought  sne  not^  too,  to  possess  the  island  of  Zealand,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bal- 
tic f  Should  not  England  also  seize  the  northern  coast  of  France,  in  order 
to  secure  the  passage  of  the  English  Channel  ?  Has  not  France  an  equal 
right  to  the  south  coast  of  England !  And,  finally,  as  to  Cuba  itself,  would 
not  the  claim  of  Mexico  be  just  as  good  as  our  own  t  All  these  things  are 
so  obvious,  and  so  sure  of  public  recognition,  that  we  can  safely  assure  the 
i^tated  journalists  of  London,  that  unless  the  imprudence  of  European 
policy  in  this  matter,  should  force  an  issue,  there  is  not  much  reason  to  fear 
presently  any  great  excitement  of  the  American  mind  relative  to  Cuba. 


Irt.  n.— THE  CALOBIC  SmP  ERICSSON. 

Wb  gave  in  the  leading  article  of  the  Merchants^  Magazine  for  July,  1852, 
a  description  of  EricssovCs  Calorie  Engine,  and  a  brief  account  of  the  splen- 
did ship  then  building  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  this  new  motive  power 
practically  before  the  woHd.  That  ship  is  now  complete.  She  bears  the 
name  of  the  distinguished  inventor  of  her  engines.  These  are  also  finished, 
and  repose  within  Uie  finely  moulded,  strong-ribbed  hull,  they  are  destined 
to  propel.  A  new  mechanical  agent  has  been  created  to  toil  for  our  race, 
upon  the  land  and  upon  the  sea ;  it  has  taken  its  place  upon  the  ocean. 
Upon  that  element  it  has  already  demonstrated  its  superiority  over  steam  as 
a  propelling  power. 

jBy  referring  to  the  article  we  have  menUoned  it  will  be  seen,  that  we 
then  entertained  no  doubt  as  to  the  entire  practicability  and  success  of  this 
Invention.  We  carefully  investigated  its  nature  and  its  principle.  To  ac- 
oompliih  this  we  dcToted  oonsiderable  time.  It  was  extraordinary  and  there- 
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hn  calculated  to  awak^  doubt  and  distrust,  as  to  its  effidency  when  prao- 
ticallj  applied.  It  promised  to  accomplish  grand  results.  It  offered  to  Com- 
merce and  mankiud  the  greatest  advautageB  ever  secured  by  the  exercise  of 
hnman  genius. 

As  a*  faithful  chronicler  of  commercial  annals,  it  became  our  duty  fiurly 
if>  estimate  and  pronounce  upon  the  practicability  of  this  invention.  As  a 
public  journalist  we  felt  bound  in  subjecting  it  to  examination  and  to  public 
criticssm,  to  do  no  injustice  to  its  author  and  to  create  no  fallacious  hopes  in 
the  public  mind*  Every  facility  for  acquiring  the  knowledge  necessary  to 
fcrm  a  reliable  opinion  was  afforded  to  us  by  Captain  Ericsson.  He  feared 
praise  more  than  condemnation,  and  was  more  anxious  to  subdue  admira- 
tion of  this  work  of  his  life,  than  to  excite  it  He  told  us  how,  step  by 
step,  through  more  than  nineteen  years  of  unencouraged  toil,  he  had  re- 
duced to  practice,  the  idea  conceived  in  his  early  manhood ;  and  as  he  nar- 
rated practical  difficulties  encountered,  and  one  by  one,  in  slow  succession 
orercome,  we  wondered  less  at  the  great  result  he  had  attained,  than  at  the 
steady,  unfaltering  perseverance,  by  which  it  had  been  achieved. 

There  was  no  exultation,  no  excitement,  as  he  explained  to  us  how,  by 
t^  application  of 'science  and  surpassing  mechanical  knowledge,  there  had 
slowly,  though  finally,  grown  into  perfection  the  engine  we  examined.  It 
had  ripened  before  him  so  gradually,  and  almost  imperceptibly,  under  such 
anxious  labor,  that  in  his  mind,  its  completion  excited  no  astonishment  and 
no  delight,  but  only  that  calm  satisfaction  which  all  usually  feel  when  a  great 
result  has  been  accomplished.  With  the  aid  of  his  explanations  we  exam- 
ined his  invention,  as  embodied  in  the  two  machines,  which  for  a  consider- 
able period  had  been  in  successful  practical  operation.  From  the  force  they 
actually  exerted,  combined  with  a  knowledge  of  the  means  by  which  that 
force  was  produced,  we  drew  the  conclusion  that  engines  could  be  construc- 
ted upon  the  same  plan,  capable  of  affording  any  desired  power,  and  that 
they  could  be  applied  to  all  the  various  purposes  for  which  steam  was  em- 
ployed. ITiis  opinion  we  recorded  at  a  period  when  the  great  mass  of  man- 
kind were,  no  doubt,  inclined  to  question  its  soundness.  We  supported  it 
by  an  ample  description  of  the  invention,  which  in  theory  was  so  complete, 
that  hitherto,  no  scientific  or  other  journal,  which  has  come  under  our  notice, 
has  ventured  to  assail  it  as  impracticable.  It  is  now  too  late  to  attempt  this. 
The  Caloric  Engine  has  been  tried  upon  the  magnificent  scale  mentioned 
in  our  previous  number,  and  which  we  then  predicted  would  so  present  it 
to  the  public,  that  a  second  trial  would  not  bejequired  to  warrant  its  uni^ 
versal  adoption.  This  prediction  has  been  fully  verified.  The  beginning  of 
the  year  1868  records  the  practical  development  of  a  New  Motive  Power, 
destined  to  be  of  greater  value  than  any  invention  ever  before  devised  by  the 
intellect  of  man.  It  is  presented  in  a  ship  of  more  than  two  thousand  two 
hundred  tons  burden.  The  waves  of  ocean  never  rocked  a  finer  model  nor 
one  of  greater  strength.  It  is  worthy  to  receive  the  machinery  upon  whose 
propelliDg  power  it  relies. 

On  the  fourth  of  January,  1858,  the  Caloric  Ship  Ericsson  made  her  first 
trial  trip  down  the  Bay  of  New  York  ;  an  event  which  the  annals  of  Com- 
merce will  hold  in  perpetual  remembrance.  The  morning  of  that  day  was 
dark  and  storm  threatening.  Clouds  obscured  the  sky,  and,  driven  by  strong 
winds,  rolled '  along  the  Leavens.  The  Ericsson  lay  moored  to  her  dock 
at  Williamsburg,  in  the  East  River,  opposite  the  city  of  New  York.  It  had 
been  determhied  to  start  at  eight  o'ck)ck ;  before  that  hour  the  few  persons 
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who  were  to  be  the  first  ever  propelled  upon  the  waters  of  the  sea,  by  a 
motive  power  other  than  steam,  were  upon  her  decks. 

The  experienced  pilot  to  whose  charge  she  was  to  be  committed,  and  the 
one  usually  employed  to  take  ocean  steamers  upon  their  experimental  trips, 
declared  that  no  steamship  had  ever  made  its  first  trial  trip  out  of  the  Port 
of  New  York  in  such  severe  weather ;  and  added,  that  if  the  purpose  of 
selecting  such  a  day  for  the  trip  of  the  Ericsson,  was  to  test  the  efficiency  of 
well  tried  and  powerful  machinery,  a  more  appropriate  one  could  not  hare 
been  found.  Not  an  apprehension  concerning  the  effectiveness  of  his  novel 
engines,  disturbed  the  mind  of  Captain  Ericsson,  and  those  around  him  never 
for  a  moment  doubted  their  capacity,  to  propel  against  wind  and  wave,  and 
heavy  sea,  the  noble  ship  upon  whose  deck  they  stood.  Between  nine  and 
ten  o'clock  the  strong  hawsers  which  held  her  were  unloosed,  and  she  floated 
in  unfettered  majesty  upon  the  sea.  Then  her  engines  began  to  work,  and 
her  wheels  to  turn.  Slowly  that  great  ship,  the  first  ever  propelled  by  mch 
machinery,  began  to  move.  Soon  she  acquired  renewed  speed,  and  cleaving 
ft  path  through  the  waters,  traveled  towards  the  ocean.  Her  appearance, 
as  she  passed  down  the  East  River  and  into  the  bay,  was  grand.  She  moved 
at  the  rate  usual  for  ocean  steamers  of  her  class.  Her  strangeness  consisted 
in  the  absence  of  that  smoke  which  ascends  from  the  chimneys  of  those  vea- 
•els.  From  her  deck  no  such  chimney  towered.  Four  small  white  columns, 
harmoniously  arranged  and  top-wreathed  with  a  broad  line  of  gold,  ascend- 
ed a  few  feet  above  her  upper  deck ;  from  neither  of  which  did  any  smoke 
perceptible  to  the  eye  issue.  Gracefully  she  moved  onward,  gathering  speed 
as  she  passed  by  wharves  and  piers,  peopled  with  those  who  gathered  there 
as  men  had  gathered  when  .Fulton,  in  his  first  steamer,  passed  before  them. 
Many  had  assembled  to  witness  the  utter  failure  of  the  Ericsson,  as  all  had 
gathered  to  observe  and  laugh  at,  the  predicted  failure  of  Fulton,  nearlj 
half  a  century  before.  But  the  Ericsson  moved  on,  and  dashing  the  spraj 
from  her  bows,  stood  straight  for  the  sea. 

She  made  the  distance  from  Fort  William,  on  Governor's  Island,  to  Fort 
Diamond,  at  the  Narrows — 7^  miles  by  the  channel  which  she  took — in 
thirty-four  minutes  and  thirty  seconds,  thus  realizing  a  speed  of  about  four- 
teen miles  an  hour. 

Passing  through  the  Narrows,  she  entered  the  waters  of  the  lower  bay, 
and  proceeded  towards  Sandy  Hook.  Then  the  storm  which  the  morning 
bad  threatened  appeared.  The  wind  increased  to  a  gale.  Soon  the  first 
anow  storm  which  has  visited  the  Bay  of  New  York  this  winter  com- 
menced. 

The  sky  darkened,  the  weather  thickened  rapidly,  and  shut  the  surround- 
ing land  from  view,  and  within  a  very  short  time  those  on  board  could  not 
see  a  distance  of  more  than  three  lengths  of  the  ship. 

The  pilot  considered  it  unsafe  to  venture  back,  and  the  Ericsson  remained 
there  at  anchor  until  the  following  morning,  when  she  returned  to  the  city, 
making,  without  eflbrt,  a  fair  speed  against  a  strong  wind  and  tide. 

In  a  commercial  point  of  view,  the  importance  of  this  new  motive  power 
cannot  be  estimated.  The  owners  of  the  Ericsson  did  not  expect  to  secure 
great  speed  by  the  engines  for  which  they  contracted,  nor  did  the  inventor 
promise  it  He  did  not  care  to  attain  that  object,  nor  did  they  decire  it. 
All  they  wished  was  to  obtain  such  a  degree  of  speed  as  would  make  the 
Ericsson,  with  her  new  motive  power,  the  most  valuable  ship  for  commercial 
purposes  upon  the  ocean,  and  this  they  have  accomplished.    What  the  in- 
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v€Btor  degired  mm  the  praciica]  introd action  of  his  discorerj  upon  so  broad 
a  scale,  that  the  world  at  large  should  appreciate  its  overwhelming  advan- 
tages ;  and  this  end  he  has  secured.  His  work  is  done,  and  hereafter  the 
artisan,  in  constructing  the  Caloric  Engine,  need  only  increase  the  area  of 
its  cjHodera,  to  attain  any  power  which  steam  has  hitherto  produced.  We 
hare  said  that  neither  the  owners  nor  the  inventor  expected  speed  in  the 
Ericsson.  Had  they  desired  it,  however,  they  could  hardly  have  been  di^ 
appointed.  Upon  her  first  trip,  made  under  many  disadvantage!^,  her  speed 
was  greater  than  the  average  attained  by  the  ocean  steamers  of  the  worlJ« 

This  is  far  beyond  what  her  owners  were  permitted  to  hope.  They  wew 
promised  by  Captain  Ericsson  engines  unparalleled  in  point  of  economy, 
perfectly  safe,  but  of  very  moderate  power.  This  pledge  he  has  redeemed. 
He  was  strongly  inclined  before  constructin-^  the  raachioery,  to  employ  cjYi 
inders  of  sixteen  instead  of  fourteen  feet  in  diameter,  and  thus  to  have  at- 
tained all  that  was  desirable  in  point  of  speed.  Ue  was  deterred  from  ei- 
ecating  this  plan,  however,  by  the  strong  impression  which  prevailed  among 
practical  men  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  cast  cylinders  of  so  Urge  a 
tize. 

It  was  then  said  that  attempts  to  cast  those  of  but  twelve  feet  in  diame- 
ter had  been  made  and  had  failed ;  and  prejudices  were  strong  in  the  minds 
o>f  engineeis  and  others,  that  this  invention  could  not  be  carried  out  upon  a 
large  scale,  because  of  the  immense  cylinders  required.  These  views,  as 
the  r<>sult  has  proved,  were  entiiely  erroneous.  They  were  by  Captain 
Ericsson  so  regarded.  He  resolved,  however,  that  while  cylinders  of  the 
requisite  area  should  be  cast,  to  demonstrate  the  practicability  of  his  inven- 
tion when  developed  upon  a  scale  of  great  rongnitnde  and  power,  the  size 
of  the  castings  should  not  be  such  as  to  render  probable  a  failure  in  at- 
tempting their  fabrication.  Guided  by  these  views,  cylinders  fourteen  feet 
in  diameter  were  determined  upon,  being  in  area  about  three  times  as  large 
as  those  used  in  the  Collins  steamers.  It  was  necessary  to  cast  four  cylin- 
ders of  this  immense  size,  and  this  operation  was  performed  without  the 
slightest  difficulty.  These  cylinders  are  pronounced  by  competent  judges 
to  be  the  finest  ever  seen  of  any  considerable  magnitude ;  and  in  the  pro- 
cess of  ca^^ting  them,  it  was  ascertained  that  they  could  be  made  of  any 
size  required.  What,  therefore,  was  at  the  first  stated  to  be  a  practical  dif- 
ficulty in  the  way  of  this  invention  has  been  overcome,  and  we  can  there- 
fore state,  with  entire  confidence,  that  to  its  qualities  of  safetv  and  economy 
may  be  added  its  capacity  to  produce  power,  and  consequently  speed,  to  anr 
extent  attainable  by  steam.  To  secure  thatobj(*ct,  no  invention  is  required. 
Tlie  constructor  has  but  to  increase  the  area  of  the  cylinders,  and  it  is  ao* 
complished. 

Wo  congratulate  the  world  upon  the  introduction  of  this  invention.  It 
appears  at  the  appropriate  time.  Human  enterprise  has  stretched  its  hands 
to  the  remotest  quarters  of  the  earth,  and  the  Commerce  of  mankind  finds 
its  way  along  the  most  distant  seas.  The  steamer,  with  a  single  cargo  of 
ooals  can  but  attain  a  distance  of  about  three  thousand  miles,  while  the  gold 
hunter,  to  reach  the  mines  of  Australia  and  of  California,  may  wish  to  trar 
verse  nK>re  than  fifteen  thousand  miles  of  ocean.  Immense  cargoes  follow 
on  his  track,  and  center  in  his  distant  home,  and  these  must  now  be  trusted 
in  sailing  vessels  to  the  fickleness  of  winds  or  be  sent  at  great  expense  by 
steam,  where,  by  intermediate  landings  and  fresh  supplies  of  coal,  that  agand 
can  be  nsed. 
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On  the  nth  of  JaDuary^  1853,  the  Enotton  maide  a  shoii  brip  down  Hie 
Bay  of  New  York,  £>r  the  purpose  of  giving  the  press  of  that  city  an  op* 
portuoity  to  inspect  her  machinery,  whilst  in  operation.  A  few  scientifie 
men,  besides  members  of  the  press,  were  invited.  The  number  was  not  so 
great  as  to  prevent  a  careful  examination  of  the  engines  by  every  one  pres- 
ent. This  was  done  while  the  Ericsson  was  proceeding  down  the  bay ;  and 
her  machinery  was  subjected  to  the  minutest  inspection  and  criticism.  AU 
were  astonished  at  its  simplicity  and  its  grandeur.  Its  appearance  is  m. 
many  respects  unlike  that  of  the  steam-engine.  Its  huge  cylinders  show 
the  energies  by  which  the  raging  tempest  is  to  be  overcome.  As  the  whirl- 
wind sweeps  onward,  a  little  of  its  fierce  breath  is  caught  and  caged,  and 
forced  to  propel  against  that  whirlwind  the  noble  ship  over  whose  decks  it 
sweeps. 

On  returning  to  the  city  of  New  York,  Captain  Ericsson  gave  clear  and 
lucid  explanations  of  the  machinery,  illustrating  its  operations  by  diagrams, 
and  in  the  most  satisfactory  and  convincing  manner  answered  every  objec- 
tion which  has  been  urged  against  it. 

llie  sn>nll  quantity  of  fuel  required  to  propel  this  "breathing  ship,** 
proudly  through  the  winds  and  the  waves,  astonished  all  on  board.  Not 
more  than  six  tons  of  anthracite  coal  can  be  consumed  in  twenty-four  hours 
— not  one-eighth  the  quantity  required  for  working  steam-engines  of  equal 
power.  But  one  Fireman  and  one  Engineer  were  on  duty  during  the  trip, 
and  their  duties  were  very  light,  and  by  no  means  responsible  or  arduous ; 
their  performance  did  not  require  the  exercise  of  much  care  or  intelligence. 
Greasing  the  machinery  appeared  to  be .  the  principal  employment  of  the 
Engineer,  and  the  feeding  of  the  furnaces  demanded  but  a  small  portion  of 
the  time  of  the  Fireman. 

On  anchoring  off  the  Battery  a  mecUng  was  organized  on  board,  and 
resolutions  adopted  by  the  representatives  of  the  press  of  New  York  and 
other  places,  expressing  their  entire  confidence  in  the* complete  success  of 
the  new  motor.  These  resolutions  embody,  without  an  exception,  that  we 
ave  aware,  the  *  views  of  all  who  that  day  witnessed  the  triumph  of  the 
noblest  enterprise  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

.  All  honor  and  gratitude  to  tiie  men  who  have  stood  by  and  aided  Cap- 
tain Ericsson,  in  the  herculean  labor  of  developing  his  inventions  upon  the 
grand  scale  in  which  it  appears.  Mr.  Stoughton,  whose  name  appears  in 
the  resolutions  below,  is  a  member  of  the  New  York  bar,  and  has  for  several 
years  past  been  employed  as  council  in  many  of  the  most  important  patent 
caaea  in  the  country.  The  name  of  John  B.  Kitcbino,  already  widely 
known  as  one  of  the  most  eminent  merchants  on  the  globe,  is  the  architect  of 
his  own  fortune — a  fortune  that  he  has  carved  out  within  the  last  few  years* 

But  time  and  space  admonish  us  to  close  our  brief  record  of  the  "trial 
trips  "  of  the  "  Ericsson."  In  a  future  number  of  the  Merchants'  Magaxim 
we  shall  present  a  full  and  ample  description  of  her  engines.  We  now  re- 
cord as  matter  of  history,  the  first  public  expression  of  confidence  in  an  in- 
Tention  which,  in  our  judgment^  will  confer  upon  commercial  enterprise  and 
the  industrial  arts  untold  benefits. 

Resetted,  That  this  meeting  of  those  present  upon  the  trial  trip  of  the  Caloric 
8ti\p  Ericsson,  is  no  less  fully  and  deeply  impressed  with  the  grave  imporiance 
of  the  subject  upon  which  it  feels  called  to  express  a  judgment,  than  completely 
•ware  of  the  many  advantages  to  the  public,  which  must  arise  from  the  now  in- 
contestable success  of  the  invention  which  has  to-day  been  put  into  practical 
operation. 
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That  upon  thorough  examination  and  actonl  observation,  we  are  en> 


great  and  useful  inventions  which  the  world  owes  to  science  and  genius,  i 

it  promises  to  surpass,  in  efficiency,  any  other  adjunct  to  the  advancement  of 

Commerce  and  the  industrial  progress  of  the  world. 

jResohedj  That  from  its  econom^^,  safety,  and  ready  applicability  to  all  purposes 
requiring  motive  power,  the  Caloric  Engine  cannot  £iil  to  minister  largely  to  the 
hi^piness  of  manlund.  ' 

Resolved,  That  the  peculiar  adaptability  to  sea  vessels  of  the  new  motor  pro- 
sented  to  the  world  by  Captain  Ericssoh,  is  now  fully  established ;  and  that  it 
ia  Ukely  to  prove  in  every  respect  superior  to  steam  for  such  purposes. 

Resolced,  That  the  remarkable  economy  of  fuel  necessary  for  its  working,  Uie 
absence  of  all  risk  from  explosion,  aiui  the  low  temperature  throughout  the  ship, 
even  in  the  engine  and  fire  rooms,  as  satisfactorily  exhibited  on  this  trip,  are 
aiMHi^  the  most  prominent  claims  of  the  Caloric  Engine  to  the  attention  of  the 
scientific  and  commercial  world. 

RitMcitedy  That  in  his  lucid,  simple,  and  comprehensive  statement  of  his  theory 
and  description  of  his  engine,  Capt  Ericssox  has  not  only  demonstrated  the 
beautiful  completenesa  »nd  perfect  working  of  the  system  which  he  has  brought, 
by  twenty  years^  elaboration,  to  its  present  commanding  position  before  the  world, 
but  has  shown  a  fertility  of  resource,  and  a  ready  command  of  his  vast  scientifio 
knowledge,  which  hardly  less  entitles  him  to  the  admiration  of  all  who  hear 


Resolved,  That  in  the  admirable  construction  of  the  Ericsson  and  in  the  beauty 
of  her  model,  and  in  the  perfectly  successful  production  of  so  novel  and  remark- 
able an  engine,  Messrs.  PfixniNB,  Patterson  &>  Stack,  her  builders,  and  Messrs. 
HoQG  &  I&LAif  ATEB,  her  machinists,  have  shown  themselves  worthy  coadjutors 
in  BO  noble  a  projeet,  so  important  an  invention. 

Resolved,  That  E.  W.  Stouohton,  Esq.,  the  intimate  friend  and  legal  adviser 
of  the  inventor,  Joinr  B.  Kitchixg,  Esq.,  and  G.  B.  Lamar,  Esq.,  and  others, 
ike  MBA  who  have  invested  their  capital  and  lent  their  influence  to  ensure  the 
suecees  of  this  great  enterprise,  are  entitled  to  the  enduring  gratitude  of  the  en- 
tire Sodal,  Commercial,  and  Industrial  world. 

R.  G.  WHITE,  > 

JAMR3.  J.  MAPES.  >  Committee. 

FRBBMAN  HUNT.     ) 


Art.  III.— TRADE  *iND  COMHBRCE  OP  BALTIMORE  IN  18St. 

Iir  aocordaoce  with  our  plan  of  embodjring  in  the  pages  o{  ih^  Merchant^ 
Magazine,  from  year  to  year,  a  history  of  the  progress  of  Tradij  and  Com- 
merce in  the  principal  commercial  cities,  we  proceed  to  lay  before  our  readers 
the  annual  review  or  statement  furnished  to  our  hands  by  the  Editors  of 
the  Baliimore  Price  Current.* 

A  review  of  the  business  operations  of  our  city  for  the  year  elapsed,  althou^ 
it  may  not  afford  any  very  striking  feature  with  regard  to  actual  increase,  will 
•bow  a  regular  and  healthy  condition  of  thinc^  with  an  abundant  money  market, 
and  an  ab^nce  of  specuhtion  generally;  and  there  is  to  be  observed  every  ele- 
ment of  future  growth  and  prosperity,  with  the  promise  that  so  soon  as  our 
earrving  facilities  are  perfected,  an  extent  of  inland  as  well  as  foreign  trade,  equal 
to  the  desires  of  the  most  zealously  ambitious,  must  be  realized.    With  regard 

*  For  a  simllsr  aUtement  for  tbe  vaiir  ending  December  31ft,  1891,  eee  Mmrekamtt'  Jiajfthu  t&r 
Wt^tmuj  IflGS,  ITOL  xxf  t,  paget  179-183.) 
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to  the  progress  made  toward  enlarging  and  facilitating  onr  trading  operatioim»  it 
is  a  source  of  unfeigned  pleasure  to  know  that  within  the  past  twelve  moDtha  a 
number  of  most  important  objects,  which  only  require  time  to  carrjr  out  and  de- 
velop with  entire  success,  have  been  commenced  under  very  ausptcious  cireain* 
stance*.  In  the  train  of  these  we  think  we  can  see  many  other  objects  of  nearly 
equal  moment  as  affecting  the  future  of  our  city,  taken  up  and  as  ably  and 
energetically  managed.  Since  we  last  presented  an  annual  statement  of  our 
trade  and  commerce,  appropriations  have  been  made  by  Congress  and  by  onr 
City  Council  for  the  improvement  of  our  harbor  and  ship  canal.  This  is  an  all 
desirable  object,  for  which  our  Board  of  Trade  had  been  assiduously  laboring, 
and  we  are  in  hopes  that  the  general  Government  will  follow  up  its  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  propriety  of  our  position  by  a  further  appropriation,  and  one  more 
commensurate  with  the  character  of  the  object.  In  the  meantime,  it  is  hoped 
our  State  Legislature  will  imitate  the  example  of  our  City  Council  by  making 
an  appropriation  toward  improving  the  Patopsco  beyond  the  city  limits. 

Our  steam  connection  with  the  South  may  now  be  looked  upon  aa  completely 
established — the  Palmetto,  sailing  to  Charleston,  is  to  have  a  consort  of  1,800 
tons,  the  largest  steamer  ever  built  at  Baltimore — she  is  building  at  the  yard  of 
Mr.  Robb,  and  her  construction  has  already  reached  an  advanced  stage.  Earnest 
appeals  are  being  made  daily  to  our  merchants,  and  the  merchants  of  Savannah, 
to  establish  a  line  of  steamers  between  Baltimore  and  that  port^  and  of  late  the 
subject  has  come  so  palpably  before  them  that  we  cannot  but  indulge  the  hope 
that  we  may  in  a  few  months  put  afloat  two  more  steamers  to  follow  in  the  wake 
of  our  pioneer  line  to  the  South. 

Much  has  been  said  within  the  year  upon  the  subject  of  direct  trade  with  Eu- 
rope. However  zealous  we  may  do  in  our  efforts  to  place  Baltimore  upon  sueh 
a  footing  as  will  render  it  unnecessary  for  Southern  merchants  to  go  to  the  North 
for  their  purchases,  the  truth  connot  be  disguij^ed  that  our  water  facilities  are 
such  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  establishing  Baltimore  as  the  importing 
point  for  the  present.  What  we  want  most  now  is  aid  in  perfecting  our  water 
facilities  so  that  vessels  of  even  present  average  tonnnge  may  arrive  and  depart 
ad  libitum.  Let  us  renew  and  redouble  our  efforts  for  the  improvement  of  oar 
harbor  and  river — when  we  are  ready,  the  South  will  take  us  by  the  hand. 

The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  RailroadMs  completed  to  Wheeling!  Who  but  the 
citizens  of  Baltimore  can  fully  apprehend  the  import  of  those  words?  Though  it 
be  not  our  vocation  to  indulge  in  panegyric,  on  this  occasion  at  least,  an  excuse 
must  be  permitted  us  if  we  soar  somewhat  with  the  bright  wings  which  hope  has 
lent  us  in  the  contemplation  of  that  great  event  We  have  reached  the  threshold 
and  the  stepping.stone  of  our  true  commercial  destiny,  and  there  is  nothing  now 
can  turn  us  back.  The  wide  and  far  West  has  opened  her  ample  arms  to  receive 
lis  and  bids  us  God-speed  in  our  efforts  to  secure  the  prize  which  nature  has  so 
long  and  patiently  held  out  to  us.  Who  will  say  ihat  the  prize  is  not  already 
ours?  Tlie  hope  deferred  through  a  protracted  series  of  years  is  finally  resolved 
into  a  complete  reality,  and  the  most  sanguine  calculations  of  those  by  whom  it 
was  first  entertained  are  on  the  eve  of  being  entirely  verified. 

Coal — Cumberland,  This  article  is  rapidly  becoming  one  of  the  leading  fea- 
tures of  our  trade,  having  established  itself  in  favor  wherever  its  qualities  have 
been  tested.  The  increased  use  of  steam  power,  particularly  on  the  ocean, 
and  the  growing  preference  for  cheap  bituminous  coal  for  domestic  purposes, 
have  caused  an  extraordinary  demand  for  Cumberland,  and  our  routes  of  trans- 
portation have  been  taxed  to  their  utmost  within  the  past  year  in  order  to  meet 
the  wants  of  the  different  companies  working  mines  in  the  Alleghany  region. 
The  trade  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  opened  under  some  disadvant^iges,  owing 
to  the  failure  of  the  largest  company  then  in  operation,  the  late  Maryland  Mining 
Company,  and  continued  depressed  until  May,  when  it  revived,  and  has  contin- 
ued since  then  with  great  activity.  The  demand  for  transportation  by  the  Rail- 
road Company  has  exceeded  its  ability  to  provide  cars,  and  at  this  time,  the 
amount  to  this  market  for  shipment  and  consumption  is  at  the  rate  of  alKKit 
300,000  tons  per  annum,  although  the  busineiss  of  the  company's  year  ending  let 
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October,  1852,  did  not  exceed  206,000  tons.  The  Railroad  Company  having  made 
wreliminary  arrangements  for  the  accommodation  of  the  coal  trade,  the  exceeding- 
ly active  demand  now  prevailing  warrants  ua  in  the  loellef  that  the  receipts  of 
1853  will  reach  not  less  than  600,000  tons. 

BKOnPTS  OF  OOAL  AT  BALTIMOBX  FOB  THB  PAST  HQBT  TKABS,  TO  TEX  IST  OF  JAXUABT. 


1846... 

•  •  .tons 

16.000          90,000 
18,393         100,000 
60.259        110  000 

1849.... 

...tons 

Combertwid.  Anthric'e. 
71.699         140.000 

1846  . . . 

1850  . . . 

146,645         160,000 

1847  ... 

1851  ... 

168.855         200.000 

1848  . . . 

60,289         125,000 

1852... 

256,000         125,000 

Coffee — Rio.  This  article  has  experienced  fewer  flactuations  in  price  during 
1852  than  we  had  ocjasion  to  note  in  former  years,  and  though  the  importer  has 
not  realized  much  profit  the  trade  generally  has  been  more  healthy.  The  fulling 
off  in  the  importations  from  Brazil,  compared  with  those  of  last  year,  is  attriU 
Qted  to  the  shortness  of  the  crop  and  the  consequent  high  prices  which  prevailed 
Bt  Rio  Janeiro  throughout  the  year.  On  the  Ist  of  January,  1852  the  stock  in 
this  market  was  38,000  bags;  the  imports  since  that  date,  as  shown  below, 
amoant  to  258,689  bags,  being  less,  by  51,504  bags,  than  those  of  1851.  Stock 
on  hand  Jan.  1st,  1853,  32,500  bags.  The  quotations,  as  they  appear  in  our 
weekly  reports,  condensed  below,  have  ruled  very  steady,  the  range  for  the  whole 
year  being  from  8^  to  9f  cents.  During  the  greater  part  of  January  last  the 
market  ^as  dull,  at  8|  a  8|  cts.,  but  at  the  close  of  the  month,  under  favorable 
advices  from  Brazil,  an  advance  of  half  a  cent  was  realized.  The  market  opened 
in  February  at  8t  a  9^  cents — about  the  middle  of  the  month  an  improvement  of 
a  i  cent  took  place,  with  lar^  sales,  and  the  month  closed  with  holders  firm. 
March  opened  dull,  though  prices  were  sustained,  and  the  same  feeling  continued 
until  the  last  of  the  month.  In  April  a  decline  was  experienced,  the  sales  ranging 
from  9  to  9|  cents ;  an  improvement,  however,  was  realized  about  the  middle  of 
the  month,  and  prices  rulcni  quite  steady  at  9J  a  9i  cents,  until  the  close.  Early 
in  May  the  market  was  quite  active;  the  sales  were  large,  but  at  a  slight  con- 
eession  in  prices,  which  state  of  things  prevailed  throughout  the  rest  of  the 
month.  In  June  the  market  ruled  quite  steady  at  from  8i  to  9f ,  and  for  average 
cargo  9 1  cents.  July  presented  no  change.  In  August  the  importations  were 
heavy,  and  the  market  became  depressed  and  prices  receded  slightly  with  hrge 
soles  at  prices  ranging  from  8|  to  9^  cents,  the  market  closing  for  the  month 
with  large  sales.  The  some  feeling  and  prices  prevailed  throughout  September. 
October  opened  dull,  and  prices  continued  to  rule  low,  being  at  8^  a  9  cents,  until 
the  close  of  November,  when  a  decided  improvement  was  realized.  December 
opened  with  holders  firm  at  9i  cents,  and  prices  further  impro«'ed  toward  the 
middle  of  the  month,  since  when  the  market,  though  not  active,  has  ruled  steady 
Bi  9i  to  91  cents. 

IMPOBTS  OF  OOFFBB  AT  THIS  POBT  FOB  THB  LAST  THBEB  TBAB8. 


From  Rio  Janeiro. . , 

From  Laguayra 

From  Porto  Cabello . 
From  Maracaibo  . . . . 
From  West  Indies .. . 
From  eooatwise. 


mt 

224,082 

18il. 

266.240 

18i0. 
150,194 

16,241 

21.081 

24,040 

554 
8.585 
4.280 

5.878 
8.114 
8.885 

2,764 
6.582 
8,984 

Total 253.692        805,108        187,454 

CoTTov.  The  course  of  the  trade  in  this  article  for  the  past  year  has  not  ex- 
hibited any  feature  worthy  of  particular  note.  Thns  far  our  receipts  have  been 
only  to  meet  the  immediate  requirements  of  onr  local  manufacturers  leaving  no- 
thing to  be  exported  hence.  According  to  all  accounts  with  reference  to  the 
new  crop,  it  will  be  still  larger  than  that  of  last  year.  Sales  were  made  the  first 
week  in  Janoary  at  8^  a  9f  ceats  for  Virginia  and  Gulf,  which  priees  continned 
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to  prevail,  with  bat  sitfflit  flaetuatlon,  nntil  the  beginDiog  of  April,  when  stooks 
haviog  increased  on  the  hands  of  manufacturers,  the  murket  tended  downward^ 
sales  being  mode  at  7i  a  9  cents,  cash  and  time,  for  Virginia,  Georgia,  and  Gnlf^ 
but  in  the  latter  port  of  the  month  a  reaction  took  place,  and  prices  continued  to 
advance  until  they  reached  9  to  11  cents,  cosh  and  time,  for  Virginia,  Geor^a, 
and  Gulf.  These  quotations  were  continued  until  early  in  June,  when,  alter 
some  slight  fluctuations,  the  market  gradually  improved  up  to  the  20th  of  August, 
previous  to  which  sales  were  made  as  high  as  10  a  12i  cents;  here  a  slight  de- 
cline took  place,  at  which  the  market  ruled  till  near  the  close  of  October,  when  m 
farther  decline  was  experienced,  which  prevailed  for  some  weeks,  the  quotations 
early  in  December  being  9  a  11  cents,  cash  and  time,  for  Virginia,  Georgia,  and 
Gulf.    At  the  close  of  the  year  the  market  was  steady  at  9  a  lOi  cents. 

The  receipts  of  Cotton  at  this  port  for  the  last  three  years  have  been  as  foU 
lewB,  as  near  as  can  be  asoertained:— > 

1868.  18tl.  im. 

From  New  Orieans 4,784  8,070  4,0I» 

F^FomMobUft 8.869  2,787  1,871 

From  Apalachioola 1.496  677  1,88S 

F^omSavanoah 2.e«6  8,950  2^00 

From  Charleston 18,000  12,500  10,000 

From  North  Oarolioa 2.000  2,000  1,600 

From  Virginia  and  other  places 6.000  5,500  4,500 

Total 88,594  29,484  25,769 

Fish. — Madeerd.  The  stock  of  Mackerel  on  hand  in  this  market  on  the  Ist 
of  January,  1852,  amounted  to  about  6,000*  barrels.    Inspections  for  the  past 

J  rear,  22,837  barrels,  a  decrease  compared  with  those  of  1861,  of  10,637  barrels, 
eaving  a  stock  of  3,200  barrels  on  band  on  the  1st  instant.  This  deficiency^  of 
the  receipts  is  owing  in  part,  according  to  the  Boston  Price-Current,  to  the  im- 
pediments thrown  in  the  way  of  our  fishermen  by  the  British  authorities.  Prices 
have  ruled  unusually  high  in  consequence  of  the  limited  supply,  and  an  active 
demand  for  home  consumption.  Annexed  will  be  jbund  the  quotations  in  ths 
different  months  as  reported  from  week  to  week  in  this  paper :-« 

XAOXKaSL-— LAaOK. 

No.  1.  No.  2.  No.  3. 

January  17 $9  00  a  19  50  |8  00  a  |8  50  $5  62  a  |5  76 

February  14 900a9  50  800a8  50  5  50a600 

March  18 9  50  a    9  75  8  25  a    9  00  5  75  a    6  00 

April  17 9  50  a  10  00  8  50a900  6  87a660 

IUyl5 1150  a 10  50  a    7  00  a    

June  19 1100  a 10  00  a    ....  6  00  a    6  60 

July  17 10  50  a  11  50  9  75  a  10  00  6  62  a    6  76 

AQgu8tl4 11  00  a  11  50        a 7  00  a    7  26 

September  18 11  00  a  11  50  8  75  a  10  00  7  25  a    7  60 

October  16 12  50  a  18  00  10  50  a  11  00  7  25  a    7  60 

November  18 18  50  a  14  00  10  50  a  11  00  7  50  a    8  00 

December  18 12  50  a  14  00  9  75  a  11  00  7  50  a    8  00 

6had.  The  inspections  of  Shod  the  past  year  show  an  increase  over  those  of 
1861  of  1,463  barrels.  The  first  receipts  appeared  early  in  April  and  sold  at  $9  50 
a  9  76  per  barrel,  and  the  receipts  suosequently  not  equaling  the  demand,  prices 
advanced  to  $10  60  a  11  00  per  barrel,  about  the  middle  of  May,  and  continued 
to  range  at  those  figures  until  near  the  close  of  the  season,  when  a  slight  decline, 
as  usual,  was  submitted  to  by  some  in  order  to  close  out  their  stocks. 

Henringt.  There  has  been  an  increase  in  the  receipts  of  this  article  the  past 
Tear,  compared  with  1 861,  of  6,000  barrels.  The  market  opened  for  North  Caro- 
lina and  Susquehanna  at  $6  60  a  6  00,  but  soon  declined  to  9^  76  a  6  00,  at 
which  it  continued  to  rule  until  the  dose. 

Flour.  Our  inspection  returns  at  foot,  show  a  very  large  increase  in  both 
Howaid-street  and  City  Hills,  compared  with  those  of  last  year,  and  should  the 
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erop  of  wheat  again  prove  abundant,  the  recdptf  of  1853  will  ahow  a  much 
mater  increase.  The  range  of  the  market  for  Howard-street  we  have  con- 
densed from  the  weekly  reports  as  pablished  in  the  Price-Carrent. 

Hmoard-streeL  The  market  opened  in  January  with  sales  at  $4  00 — stock 
light ;  on  the  17th  the  article  advanced  to  84  06},  and  on  the  23d  to  f4  37  ; 
the  month  closing  witii  sales  at  $4  18f.  Upon  the  opening  of  navigation  early 
in  February,  a  more  lively  demand  sprung  up,  though  prices  varied  but  little, 
with  sales  at  8^  18|  a  4  12i«  but  about  the  middle  of  the  month,  in  conse- 
quence of  favorable  foreign  advices,  the  market  went  up  to  $4  37^  a  4  60 ;  to- 
ward the  close  of  the  month,  however,  it  settled  down  to  14  25,  and  by  the  5th 
at  March  it  had  again  receded  to  14  00 ;  but  before  the  close  of  the  next  week, 
under  the  effect  of  advices  from  Europe  and  light  receipts,  prices  improved,  with 
nles  at  94  25,  but  again  declined  near  the  end  of  March  to*  $4  06},  and  on  the 
7th  of  April  to  $i  00.  Here  the  market  remained  steady  until  the  beginning  of 
May,  when  an  advance  was  realized,  the  market  closing  on  the  7th  at  $4  37^  a 
$4  43i;  on  the  15th  it  had  again  receded  to  $4  12},  which  price  prevnilod  until 
early  in  June,  when  sales  were  made  at  $4  25 ;  in  a  few  days  there  was  another 
decline,  sales  at  $4  12^  a  4  18| ;  at  which  quotation  the  market  continued  until 
the  close  of  July,  when  it  declined  to  $4  00  for  old,  and  84  06^  a  4  12^  for 
fresh  ground.  These  prices  continued,  with  little  variation,  until  the  22d  of  Au- 
ffost,  when  on  account  of  foreign  intelligence  an  advance  of  37i  a  50  cents  per 
btrrel  was  realized,  market  closing  on  the  27th  at  84  50 ;  on  the  3d, of  Septem- 
ber it  again  declined  to  84  25  a  4  18^,  which  continued  to  be  the  current  prices 
until  the  9th  October,  when  sales  were  made  at  84  31};  on  the  16th  at  84  37^; 
SMi  at  84  56i  a  4  62^;  12th  November  at  84  87i;  20th  at  85  12i  a  5  26; 
December  3d  prices  declined  to  85  00  a  4  93f,  but  rallied  on  the  18th,  with 
nles  at  85  25  a  5  37i,  and  at  the  close  of  the  month  declined  again  to  85  12}^ 
at  which  the  market  was  steady  with  a  good  demand. 

City  Mills,  The  receipts  of  thb  description  the  past  year  show  an  increase 
over  those  of  the  year  1851  amonnlinff  to  161,141  barrels.  The  range  of  prices 
has  been  very  much  the  same  as  for  Howard-street 

Rye  Flour,  Has  been  in  good  request,  and  has  commanded  full  prices  during 
the  year. 

Cam  Meal  The  quantity  ground  the  past  year  shows  a  very  material  increase 
eompared  with  hist  year,  being  upwards  of  23,000  barrels.  Prices  generally  have 
ruled  high. 

VLOUE  ntsncnora. 

1849.       18(0.       isn.       18a 

Howard-street 474,619  649,283  638,649  729,688 

OitjMUls. 246,763  296,286  824,168  486,096 

SiBquehanna 16,272  17,057  23,899  61,817 

Ohio 6,291 

Family 27,874  86,171  84,494  88,929 

Eye. 8,011  6,480  7,678  6.460 

Gorameal 64,887  46,860  88,146  67,118 

Grain.  The  year  just  dosed  has  been  a  very  favorable  one  for  the  interest  of 
the  agriculturists  of  the  section  of  the  country  from  which  Baltimore  draws  sup- 
I^ies.  The  prices  generally  have  been  remunerative.  Propitious  seasons  and 
extensive  applications  of  lime,  guano,  and  other  renovators  and  fertilizers,  to  the 
soil,  have  caused  a  large  increase  in  the  production,  and  we  hope,  with  a  continu- 
ation and  increase  of  the  spirit  of  improvement  on  the  part  of  the  farmers,  to- 
setiier  with  the  extension  and  completion  of  our  railroads,  to  be  able  to  report 
hereafter  still  larger  supplies.  We  are  now  enabled  to  present  inducements  to 
seller  and  buyer,  superior  to  most  other  markets,  in  quantity,  quality,  and  variety 
of  demand,  thus  maintaining  at  all  times  a  wholesome  state  of  trade. 

Wheat,  In  January  the  market  opened  with  limited  receipts  at  87  to  90  cents 
and  95  to  100  cents  for  red  and  white.  In  March,  supplies  increaaing  with  an 
improved  demand,  continued  to  advance,  with  occasional  temporary  depre8sioii» 
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when  in  May  103c  was  obtained  for  red,  and  112e.  for  white.  In  July  parcels  of 
the  new  crop  appeared  at  market,  and  gave  promise  of  superior  quality,  the  sea* 
son  throughout  having  been  favorable  for  its  proper  maturing,  and  the  quantity 
WAS  rightly  estimated  to  be  large;  but  immediately  after  harvest, and  while  much 
of  the  crop  yet  remained  upon  tlie  fields,  a  continued  spell  of  wet  weather  en- 
sued, which  seriously  injured  a  considerable  portion  of  the  wheat  of  Maryland 
and  Virginia,  which  upon  arrival  at  market  proved  sprouted,  tough,  and  untit  for 
shipment  or  immediate  grinding^;  large  orders  remained  unexecuted  owing  to  the 
unsuitablcness  of  the  article  for  long  voyages.  The  new  crop  started  at  90  to 
95c  for  red,  and  100c.  for  white  for  dry  parcels,  while  the  range  of  tough  and 
sprouted  was  from  65  to  85c.  Prices  ran  up  in  August  to  104c.  for  red,  and 
115c.  for  white,  but  fell  back  in  September.  Late  in  December  115  to  118c.  was 
realized  for  piime  red,  120  to  125c.  for  white,  the  highes^t  figures  reached  during 
the  year.    The  receipts  ire  estimated  to  have  been  as  follows : — 

By  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad bush.  140,000 

"              **               Susquehanna  Railroad 84.000 

<*       Philadelphia,  TViliiiington,  end  Baltimore  Railroad.. 1 2,000 

**       Tide- Water  Canal,  wagon»,  Ac ,  400,000 

"       Water-borne  from  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  North  Carolina 2,8 1  R,l 60 

Total 8,451,150 

Which  has  been  disposed  of  as  follows: — 

To  city  millers 2,050,(M)0 

Shipment  coastwise 750,000 

"        to  Europe 227,900 

**        to  West  Indies  and  British  North  American  Colonies. 69,160 

Stock  m  millers'  and  other  hands,  December  81, 1862 868,600 

Total 8,461,160 

The  stock  held  by  Millers  December  31,  1851,  was  estimated  at  215,000  bush- 
els, which  has  been  ground  in  addition. 

Com,  With  lififht  supplies  in  January  and  February,  the  market  opened  at  58 
to  62  cents ;  in  March  and  April,  receipts  increasing,  prices  receded  and  ruled 
from  52  to  58  cents,  after  which  they  improved,  with  a  firm  market  and  steady 
advance,  until  in  September,  60  t6  64  cents  was  paid;  in  October,  old  com  be- 
coming scarce  and  demand  active,  the  figures  were  run  up  to  67  cents  for  white, 
and  73  for  yellow ;  in  November  to  73  to  76  cents  for  white,  and  76  to  78  cents 
for  yellow,  when  the  supply  of  old  was  exhausted.  New  corn  was  received  Octo- 
ber 4th,  and  sold  at  58  to  60  cents,  but  rec^pts  were  limited  until  about  the 
middle  of  November,  when  they  increased  largely,  and  cargoes  suitable  for  ship- 
ment were  in  active  request  at  63  to  66  cents;  in  December  the  supply  was 
heavy,  and  prices  ranged  from  55  to  62  cents  for  white,  and  59  to  64  for  yellow. 
We  would  here  remark,  a  large  supply  of  coasting  vessels  contributed  to  relieve 
the  market  and  prevent  any  depression  of  prices.  The  prevalence  of  wet  wea- 
ther this  fall  and  winter  caused  a  portion  of  the  receipts  to  have  been  in  a  veiy 
damp  condition,  and  much  of  it  was  damaged ;  such  was  sold  at  from  45  to  55 
cents.  Shippers  say  they  have  rarely  experienced  as  much  difficulty  in  selecting 
suitable  com  for  shipment — ^the  receipts  are  estimated  as  follows : — 

By  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad .bush.  58,000 

"              "                Susquehanna  Railroad. 128,800 

*<       Philadelphia,  Wilmington,  and  Baltimore  Railroad 18,800 

•*       Tide- Water  Canals,  wagons,  Ac 260,000 

'     *♦       Water-borne,  fipom  Maryland,  Delaware,  and  Virginia 8,290,800 

Total J,746,900 
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WUek  baa  bc«o  taken  MioUowt: — 

SkipiiMnta  coastwise 2,200,000 

to  Europe 99.900 

*         toWestlndiea 121,000 

"         to  K.  D.,  coin  meal 2*^5,000 

Diitfflcrs 500,000 

City  oonaomptioQ 600,000 

Total 8,746,900 

Oais,  In  Jannaiy  the  market  opened  at  35  to  37  centv,  and  by  the  last  of 
March  declined  to  31  to  33  cents;  in  April  prices  improved,  and  advanced  until 
40  to  43  cents  was  realized  in  Jolv,  when  new  oats  were  received  and  broufi^ht 
S8  to  31  cents;  as  the  condition  improved  prices  went  up,  and  in  November 
sales  were  effected  at  44  cents,  but  declined  again  in  December  to  36  to  40  cents. 
The  crop  in  this  section  has  proved  a  verv  large  one,  and  has  been  met  by  an 
aetive  demand.  The  receipts  are  estimated  to  Imve  been  about  800,000  busnels, 
of  whkh  shippers  have  taken  226,000  bushels;  the  babmce  has  gone  into  home 
ooDsumption. 

Rye,  Prices  ruled  in  the  spring  from  72  to  78  cents.  The  new  crop  opened 
at  70,  bat  with  a  good  demand  soon  advanced,  and  for  some  time  has  been  steady 
at  80  to  90  cents,  the  latter  Pennsylvania.  The  receipts,  mostly  from  home 
sources,  are  about  166,000  bushels;  140,000  bushels  have  been  taken  by  dis- 
tillers. 

Biack-Eyed  Peas,  The  receipts  of  this  article  have  fallen  off,  and  are  not  over 
10,000  bushels,  dl  of  which  are  shipped  to  the  West  Indies.  The  price  of  the 
old  crop  from'76  to  87  cents;  the  new  crop  from  106  to  120  cents. 

Beans,  Receipts  about  6,000  bushels.  The  price  of  prime  parcels  has  ruled 
from  160  to  176  cents. 

The  following  are  the  comparative  receipts  of  grain  for  three  years  :^* 

1860.  1851.  \m. 

Wheat 2.800.000  2,«00,000  8,461,160 

Cora 8,260,000  2,660,000  8,746.900 

Oats 600,000  460,000  800,000 

Bye. 140,000  160,000  165.000 

Peas 80,000  16,000  10.000 

Beans ' 6,0C0  3,000  6,000 

Total 6,826,000  6.868.000  8,177,060 

GuAKO. — ^The  imports  of  Peruvian  at  Baltimore  the  past  year  do  not  much  ex* 
ceed  those  of  1861,  amounting  to  about  26,600  tons.  This  is  accounted  for  by 
the  fact  that  the  agents  of  the  Peruvian  government  have  imported  a  considerable 

Suantity  into  Norfolk  and  Alexandria  for  the  first  time.  The  demand  was  active 
ie  past  season,  and  prices  ruled  high  from  dealers  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of 
the  article.  The  importers'  prices  remained  unchanged  at  $46  20  per  ton  during 
the  year. 

We  embrace  this  opportunity  of  correcting  a  recent  statement  in  the  Boston 
Journal,  in  which  the  total  imports  of  Guano  into  all  the  United  States  in  1861 
are  put  down  at  23,163  tons.  The  imports  of  Peruvian  Guano  at  Baltimore 
alone  amounted  to  26,000  tons,  and  we  arc  quite  certain  that  at  least  10,000  tons 
were  imported  into  other  ports  In  that  vear,  which  would  make  the  total  12,000 
tons  more  than  is  stated  by  the  Journal.  The  total  imports  of  Peruvian  Guano 
into  all  the  United  States  during  the  year  1862,  were  79  cargoes,  with  41,088 
tons,  (2,240  lbs.) 

DfPOETS  or  PBRUVIAN  GUAHO  AT  BALTIMOBB  FOB   LAST  rOUB  TBAES. 

1849 tons        2,700  1  1861 tons        26,000 

1850 6,800  I  1862 26,600 

We  would  notice  in  this  connection,  the  introduction  of  a  new  fertilizer,  one 
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which  is  beginning  to  Attract  the  attention  of  tomem  «nd  soientHIo  men,  vis^ 
Mineral  Phosphate  of  Lime,  of  which  we  have  already  reported  the  anriTal  of  two 
cargoes  nt  Baltimore.  This  article  is  obtained  from  mioea  in  the  States  of  New 
York  and  New  Jersey,  and  in  the  latter  State  a  company  has  been  incorporated 
by  the  Lcgislatare  for  its  manufactare.  The  mineral  ia  simply  ran  through  a 
pulverizer,  and  is  then  ready  for  use  by  the  agriculturist.  The  following  is  the 
analysis  of  this  new  fertilizer;  phosphate  of  lime  92,  fluate  of  lime  7,  muriate  and 
carbonate  of  lime  1.  The  price  according  to  this  analysis  is  $30  per  ton,  deliv* 
erable  at  Baltimore.    Evan  T.  EUicott,  Esq.,  is  the  agent  for  this  city. 

Hides.  The  stock  remaining  in  importers^  hands  at  the  close  of  1851,  amemt* 
ed  to  61,800.  During  the  past  year  the  foreign  importations  have  been  very 
small,  showing  a  falling  off  oomimTed  with  the  previous  year,  of  79,817,  and  ib 
consequence  of  the  light  supplies,  the  market  has  been  kept  almost  bare  during 
the  whole  year.  From  January  till  near  the  close  of  February,  the  market  re- 
mained very  dull;  about  that  period,  however,  a  reaction  took  place,  and  prices 
advanced  for  all  descriptions,  and  continued  gradually  but  steadilv  to  improve, 
until  prices  of  Rio  Grande  and  La  Plata  reached  17  to  17f  cents,  (which  was  ia 
the  month  of  August,)  and  the  Porto  Cabelloand  Laguayra  13  to  14  cents;  since 
then  the  market  declined  to  15}  a  16  cents  for  Rio  Grande  and  La  Plata,  at  which 
prices  continued  to  rule  up  to  the  close  of  the  year.  There  was  no  stock  in  iaw 
porters'  hands  on  1st  inst 

iiCFORTB  roa  TBAa  1858. 

From  River  Plate $84,078 

From  Rio  Qrande 14,674 

From  Rio  Janeiro 8,670 

From  Porto  Cabello. '  28,188 

From  West  Indies  and  other  foreign  parts 10,471 

From  California 27,842 

From  coastwise  ports 50,084 

Total,1862 178,987 

**      1861 268.794 

"     1860 268,096 

-     1849 285,742 

Iroh.  This  article,  which  for  some  years  past,  has  been  productive  of  bat 
little  remuneration  to  manufacturers  or  dealers,  has  undergone  a  considerable 
d^ge  for  the  better  during  the  year  just  closed,  and  at  one  period  the  market 
was  characterized  by  consi&rable  excitement.  Up  to  August  last  there  had  ap. 
peared  no  visible  change  in  the  article,  but  about  the  middle  of  that  month,  ad> 
vices  from  Europe  caused  holders  here  to  become  very  firm,  and  Baltimore  pig, 
which  had  been  almost  nominal  at  $23  per  ton,  advanced  to  $24,  and  was  quite 
firm ;  the  same  week  sales  of  Scotch  pig  were  made  to  arrive  on  private  terms, 
the  quotation  for  which  had  been  $20  50  per  ton.  No  particular  change  took 
place  until  toward  the  latter  part  of  September,  when  there  were  brisk  sales  of 
Baltimore  pig,  stocks  of  which  were  small,  and  Scotch  pig  was  sold  to  arrive  at  $24 
per  ton.  On  the  2d  of  October  the  Price-Current  quoted  Scotch  pig  at  $25  50 
to  26  50,  and  Baltimore  pig  $27  to  28,  and  the  following  week  sales  of  the 
former  were  made  at  $27  per  ton,  and  of  the  latter  at  $28  to  30  per  ton,  with 
active  sales,  and  at  the  close  of  the  week  all  kinds  were  held  higher,  stocks  being 
very  much  reduced.  From  that  time  forward  until  about  the  close  of  the  year, 
the  market  continued  firm  at  the  advance  just  noted,  although  no  very  largo  sales 
were  effected.  The  last  week  in  December  the  advance  was  realized,  sales 
(bowing  prices  to  be  as  follows:  Scotch  pig  $32;  Baltimore  forge  pig  $33;  pig 
anthracite  No.  1,  $32,  pfg  anthracite  No.  2,  $31 ;  and  all  other  descriptions  in 
proportion.  The  stocks  of  all  kinds  are  limited,  and  the  blast  furnaces  of  our 
State,  most  of  which  had  been  idle  for  some  time,  are  now  about  going  into  oper^ 
tion  again. 

We  invite  attention  to  the  following  table,  which  has  been  prepared  with 
much  care. 
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nov  nrmaAcss  or  makylaih. 
The  foHowiDg  table  exhilxts  the  nunet,  nnmber,  location  and  eapacity  of  all 
tbe  blast  furnaces  of  the  State  of  Maryland.    During  the  late  depre^on  and  ez- 
eessive  imports,  most  of  these  furnaces  have  been  !&«  bat  prices  having  greatly 
improvedf  they  are  now  about  going  into  blast  again  >-> 

Cftpsdtf 
ForsacM.  Ko^  Loeatloa.  peranoam. 

Looaoooing 1        AU^hanj  County tons  8,000 

MoontSaTage 8                       "            6,000 

Lena 1                       •            MOO 

Antietam 1        Washington  Ooonty 2,500 

Qreen  Spring 1                         "            1,000 

Blue  Ridge 1       Firederick  Oonnty 8,000 

Oatoctin 1                      •*             MOO 

Blba 1        Howard  Oonnty. 1,600 

UuirEirk 1        Ann  Arundel  Oonnty. 2,000 

Curtb'Creek i               m            u           20qq 

Patuxent 3              «            ••           4O0q 

KlkRidge 1               •            -            2,000 

Kasaooffo 1        Worcester  Oounty 1,600 

Aaklaad %       Baltimore  Oonnty. 7,000 

Oregoo 1                      -             4,000 

Qonpowder 1                       "             2,600 

Harford 1        Harford  County 1,500 

LaOrange 1                   -           1,000 

Sarah 1                    -            1,600 

HaTredeOrace '..        S                   *            5,000 

Priocipio 1        OecH  County 2,000 

Maryland 1        BaUtmoreOity 2.600 

Laurel 1                       "       2.500 

Chesapeake 1                      "       2,600 

OedarPoinL 8                       •       5,000 

Loeustarove 1                      *       2,000 


Total 81  Pigiroo 70,600 

Lumber.  It  will  bo  seen  by  the  table  below,  that  the  receipts  of  this  article 
have  exceeded  those  of  1851  by  nearly  16,600,000  feet.  This  increase  is  alto- 
gether owing  to  a  steadily  growing  and  healthy  demand  from  the  South  for  bet- 
tor qoalities  of  white  pine.  The  Susquehanna  and  its  tributaries  have  furnished 
a  much  larger  amount  than  usual  the  past  year;  the  Albany  and  Troy  markets 
having  rul^  very  high,  the  receipts  from  those  places  have  consisted  only  of 
some  two  or  three  cargoes  of  white  pine  and  a  small  quantity  of  hard  wood. 
Prices  here  have  averaged  about  the  same  aslastjrear.  First  receipts  last  spring 
appeared  about  the  close  of  March,  and  trade  fairly  opened  the  second  week  in 
April,  with  a  verv  active  demand.  The  supply  through  the  greater  part  of  April 
was  very  good,  the  freshets  having  been  pretty  general  in  all  the  branches  of  tho 
Susquehanna.  Throughout  the  summer  and  fall  there  continued  to  bo  a  good 
regtuar  demand,  and  at  times  the  supply  was  deficient,  causing  prices  of  some 
descriptions  to  advance.  We  have  also  to  note  a  greater  export  demand  for  the 
West  India  Islands  and  the  Coast  of  South  America,  which  bids  fair  to  become  a 
considerable  trade  in  a  short  time.  The  business  in  Southern  or  yellow  pine  at 
Baltimore  has  not  been  very  large  the  past  year,  the  receipts  being  somewhat 
limited,  and  prices  have  not  undergone  any  particular  change.  That  description 
procured  from  Florida  is  generally  of  the  best  quality. 

aioiiFTS  or  LUMBsa  at  baltiiiobs  foe  ran  fast  fivk  TSAas. 

1848 feet        88,182,688  I  1851 feet        60,000.000 

1849 69,678,089     1852 76,402,129 

1850 68,000.000  1 

In  these  figures  it  must  be  nnderstood,  are  hielnded  the  tmoonta  brought  to 
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Baltiraore  which  did  not  pass  throogfa  oar  inspectors*  hands,  having  been  in- 
spected at  different  towns  on  the  Susquehanna  Railroad,  hv  which  route  it  was 
brought  to  Baltimore.  Thus  the  amount  inspected  at  Baltimore  the  past  year* 
which  was  67,002,129  feet,  and  the  amount  which  came  through  Baltimore  via 
.  railroad,  which  was,  up  to  1st  January,  1853,  9,400,000,  make  the  total  receipts 
the  past  year  76,402,129  feet,  or  an  increase  of  16,402,129  over  those  of  1851. 

Molasses.  Sales  of  New  Orleans  were  made  in  January  at  28  a  28^  cents; 
24th,  27i  a  28  cents.  The  first  of  the  Cuba  crop,  received  about  30th  January, 
was  sold  to  arrive  at  19^  cents;  New  Orleans  continued  to  be  maintained  at 
27i  a  28  cts.,  and  Cuba  at  19},  until  14th  of  February  it  declined  to  18  a  18i  cts. 
Early  in  March  receipts  fell  off  for  New  Orleans,  and  prices  improved,  sales 
having  been  made  at  29}  a  30  cents.  A  cargo  of  Porto  Rico,  the  first  of  the 
season,  was  sold  on  private  terms,  supposed  at  25  a  26  cents;  Cuba  to  arrive  at 
18  cents;  13th  Marcn  Cuba  sold  at  17i,  and  towards  the  close  of  the  month  at 
17  cts.;  New  Orieans  29  a  30  cts  ;  April  10th  Porto  Rico  sold  at  25  a  27}  cts.; 
May,  the  stock  was  exhausted,  and  prime  qualities  were  in  good  demand ;  a  sale 
of  Fort o  Rico  was  made  at  28}  cents;  later  sales  were  made  28}  a  29  cents; 
June  early  Cuba  sold  at  23}  cents,  and  Enfflish  Island,  the  first  that  arrived,  sold 
25}  a  26  cents;  declined  to  23}  a  24  cts.,  in  August  and  November  to  22  cents ; 
market  continued  dull,  with  light  stock  during  the  balance  of  the  year.  The  first 
of  new  crop  New  Orleans  was  sold  from  the  vessel  early  in  December  at  30}  cts., 
and  has  varied  but  little  from  that  price  since. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  tables  annexed  that  the  imports  from  the  West  Indies 
fall  off  neariy  900  hhds.,  compared  with  1851,  whilst  those  coastwise  have  been 
nearly  doubled.  , 

DCroaTATXOMS  or  XOLASBIS  at  TBS  FO&T  OV  BALTIMOBX  rOB  TBS  PAST  TBlBTXKlf  TSAES. 


ntnin. v  , ooastwibb. v 

Yesa.  Hbds.  Trci.  BbK  Hhda.  Tret.  Bble. 

1840 5,420  816  157  901  868  6,817 

1841 4.356  159  510  678  591  5.964 

1842 8.676  155  224  418  475  9.806 

1848 2.769  168  15  1,250  809  9.541 

1844 5.654  484  520  586  75  4.996 

1845 8.620  248  480  785  688  10,150 

1846 5.586  548  692  407  201  6.926 

1847 7,862  488  165  248  8  2,907 

1848 6.608  858  847  781  554  12.708 

1849 5,888  499  112  ...  251  11.068 

1850 6.815  529  294  77  S44  14,715 

1851 7,688  8.829  808  818  171  7.615 

1852 7,027  2,064  80  888  158  14.794 

Provisiohs.  The  extent  of  the  provision  trade  in  Baltimore  for  the  past 
twelve  months  has  greatly  exceeded  that  of  any  previous  period,  and  onr  com- 
munication with  the  West  being  now  perfected,  we  anticipate  the  coming  year  a 
much  larger  amount  of  business  than  it  has  hitherto  been  possible  for  our  deal- 
ers to  prosecute.  Everything  now  indicates  that  in  a  few  years  Baltiraore  must 
become  one  of  the  leading  markets  for  the  exportation  of  this  article.  The 
stock  of  barreled  pork  in  Uiis  market  on  the  1st  of  January,  1852,  was  only  800 
bbls.,  and  on  the  1st  of  January,  1853,  not  more  than  500  or  600  bbls.  Total 
exports  for  the  year,  9,000  bbls.  pork,  and  3,081  bbls.  beef.  Throughout  Janu- 
ary last  a  fair  amount  of  business  was  done,  partly  for  Southern  orders,  with 
rather  limited  receipts,  the  stock  of  barreled  pork  in  the  market  being  extremely 
light  at  the  close  of  the  month.  About  the  middle  of  February  there  was  con- 
siderable activity,  and  large  sales  of  both  bulk  and  barreled  pork  were  effected, 
the  market  showing  an  upward  tendency — the  last  week  in  that  month  dealers 
'  became  very  firm  on  account  of  advices  from  the  West  of  an  advance  in  bnlk 
meat  and  bacon,  and  the  sales  of  the  latter  were  large  and  principally  for  the 
South-— stock  of  lard  very  light  In  March,  bacon  and  pork  were  in  active  re- 
quest, and  heavy  sales  were  effected ;  the  demand  being  more  than  equal  to  the 
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nppfy,  priem  emidnne  to  adTsnee.  April  opened  wkh  krger  reeefpts  of  W- 
leled  pork  and  balk  meat,  via  New  Orleani  Bolot  of  lard  amall,  stock  still  verj 
Mgfat;  our  report  of  Uie  10th  showed  a  Tery  active  market  with  large  sales  of 
enrery  descriptioo — the  orders  firom  the  Sooth  were  qdte  larffe,  and  contributed 
toward  stiffeoiog  smoked  meats— the  next  week  presented  a  similar  state  of 
thiogsy  market  very  aohnated ;  toward  the  end  of  the  month  the  market  grew 
dall,  and  May  opened  rather  languid  for  baeon,  wfaJch  declined ;  this  fSDsling  con- 
tinaed  throoghoat  the  month,  and  thoogh  largo  sales  were  made,  they  were 
generally  at  a  declioo.  In  June  there  was  no  improvement  in  meats,  but  lord 
eame  into  active  demand,  and  sold  freely  about  the  middle  of  the  month— a  few 
parties  buying  up  all  the  stock  to  hold  in  anticipation  of  an  advance.  July 
opened  with  a  good  business  in  lard,  but  meats  were  still  neglected,  there  being 
no  Sonthem  demand,  and  at  the  close  of  the  month  there  was  an  improvement 
in  the  price  of  baeon  and  lard,  with  considerable  sales.  August  did  not  present  any 
paitiealar  change.  In  September  there  was  a  fair  amount  of  business  transact- 
ed, without  any  special  improvement  in  the  general  tone  of  the  market  October 
was  pretty  much  the  same,  but  about  the  middle  of  the  month  lard  became  very 
scarce.  November  opened  with  some  briskness  in  mess  pork,  and  the  market 
improved— stock  on  the  13th,  1,600  bbls.  The  last  month  of  the  year  opened 
with  a  good  demand  for  new  pork  and  bacon— old  stocks  beinff  nearly  exhausted, 
not  much  was  done— the  month  closed  dull,  dealers  daily  looking  for  receipts  of 
new  meat. 

We  publish  below  a  tabular  statement  of  the  range  of  prices  in  this  market 
in  1852:— 

/  ■  raiois  OF  Foax.— — — %    /  paiois  or  baooh.— ^ 

MMi.  Prtms.  mdm.        BhooMera.      Rant. 

Janoaryn..  816  26  a    $18  60   a    H  i^    9      Bia8i    ..    a.. 

Februyu..  16  60  a  $16  76  UfS^afUOO  9  a  9^  Hi^H  10  all 
March  18..  16  60a  17  00  18  76  a  14  00  H^^  H  8ia9  lOiall 
April      17..     18  00  a    18  60    16  00   a    16  60  10   all      8fa9^    lOfalli 

Hay        16..     18  60a    19  00    17  00   a    lOfa  lOf    9ia9      10|all 

June        19..     18  00  a    18  60    16  60    a    16  76    9ia  10^    8ia8f    lO^alli 
July        17..     19  26  a    19  87^  17  60   a    17  76  10|  a...     8^  a  8i    lO^aU 
August   U..     19  26  a    19  60    17  60    a    17  76  10ialOi    8ia9      lO^alS 
8eptemVl8..     19  00  a    19  26     17  26    a    17  60  10    a  10|    9^  a  9^    12    a  18 

October  16..     17  60  a    18  00     17  00    a     9^  a  10      8ia9      I2i  a  U 

Novem'rl8..     16  00  a    17  00    a    ....    9    a    9|    8    a  8^    12^  a.. 

Deoem'rlS..     19  00  a     a    9ia  10^    9}  a  . .     ISfa.. 

SnBiTs.  In  brandies  there  has  been  an  almost  unprecedented  advance  since 
the  month  of  July  last,  toward  the  close  of  which,  stocks  here  being  very  much 
reduced.  Cognac,  which  we  had  quoted  at  $2  per  gallon,  sold  at  82  10  for  all 
the  new  vintages,  the  demand  liaving  increased  on  account  of  unfavorable  ad- 
vices from  France,  with  reference  to  the  new  crop.  Gin,  also,  at  that  time  be- 
came firmer,  Scheidam  being  quoted  at  an  advance,  in  the  foreign  market,  of  two 
florins  per  kan.  The  brandy  market  continued  to  tend  upward,  and  the  New 
York  Skipping  List  of  the  Slat  July  remarked  that  that  market  was  in  an  excited 
state,  in  consequence  of  confirmatory  news  from  abroad,  as  to  the  failure  of  the 
vintage*  and  reported  ^e  following  sales  there:— 

160  half-pipes  Cognac |l  97(  a  Hi  26 

60        **         Ohampagne 176    a    2  76 

260        **         Rocbelle,  part  to  arrive I  86    a    1  46 

160        «         Bordeaux 1  00    a    1  20 

At  auction  the  next  week,  brandy  was  sold  here  at  $1  92  a  $2  67^,  pale  and 
dark,  vintages  of  1842  and  1849.  The  Shipping  List,  three  days  previously, 
quoted — 

Saleeof  Cognaeai $196    a  $8  76 

**     Ohampagne 176    a    8  76 

"      Bochelle 1  46    a    1  60 

"     Bordsaux 1  10    a    1  86 
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In  October  aalas  wera  mad«  Imm  mi  $3  80  for  Cognac,  1S61 ;  Ro^ieUef  I  ^ 
«  $1  70 ;  and  Bordeaux,  (1  40.  At  this  time  (the  26th)  tne  fact  waa  catab- 
Uahed  of  the  almoat  total  failure  of  the  vintaffe,  bekiff  the  worst  that  had  takea 
place  for  many  years.  The  demand  for  EngUnd,  CaTifomia,  and  Australia  inm 
qnite  lai^  and  contributed  toward  stiffening  {ftices  and  adding  to  the  already 
excited  state  of  the  market  here  and  in  France.  In  November  prices  further  ad- 
TftDced,  and  on  the  lOtb  the  following  were  the  quotations: — 

Henneasy. IS  «6  a  $4  00 

Otard,  Dapuy  A  Oo «  85  a  4  00 

PinetAOa 2  86  a  4  00 

RooUetACk) 2  80  a  4  00 

J.DorandAOo 1 'TO  a  1  W 

J.J.Dupuy 1  46  a  1  86 

A.Selgoette 1  76  a  1  80 

Alez.  Seiffoette 1 '76  a  1  80 

AnacSe^ette 1  76  a  1  80 

Wiih  a  continued  active  demand  for  all  kinds.  Stocks  of  the  old  vintages  had 
become  very  much  reduced  in  New  York,  and  orders  were  sent  on  here  to  be 
filled  at  a  heavy  advance,  but  our  dealers  were  not  willing  to  sell.  The  first 
week  in  December  prices  again  advanced  10  oenta  per  gallon.  The  New  York 
Shipping  List  quoted  as  follows:^* 

Cognac 12  40    a  $8  26 

Champagne 1  87i  a    2  87i 

Bochelle. 1  66    a    8  00 

Bordeaux • 1  60 

The  last  week  in  the  year  the  price  had  reached  $2  60  per  gallon  for  the 
leading  branda,and  all  the  others  in  proportion,  with  a  tendency  still  further  to 
advance,  which  is  likely  to  continue  for  some  months.  The  whole  advance  since 
the  beginning  has  been  about  80  per  cent 

SuoAJt.  The  importations  the  past  vear  from  the  West  Indies  have  fallen  off, 
on  account  of  short  crop,  about  4,000  hhda,  but  the  receipts  of  Louisiana  have 
bcreased  upward  of  6,000  hhds.  The  stock  on  hand,  January  1, 1853,  was  286 
hhds.,  same  time  1853,  2,225  hhds.  The  first  of  the  new  crop  New  Orleans, 
1851,  was  received  on  the  16th  December,  and  that  of  the  present  crop  on  the 
let  December.  The  market  in  1852  continued  quite  steady  without  any  feature 
worthy  of  particular  note  until  the  month  of  March,  when  the  stock  growing 
light  the  holders  became  firmer,  but  as  the  month  drew  to  a  close  prices  receded ; 
imy  rallied  again  soon  after  and  large  sales  were  effected  during  the  spring 
months  at  steadily  improving  rates,  though  chiefly  on  speculation  oosed  upon 
light  stock  here,  and  in  the  markets  eastward.  In  the  month  of  June  the  de- 
mand having  partially  subsided,  prices  indicated  a  decline,  and  during  the  sum- 
mer  but  little  comparatively  was  done,  and  the  anticipations  of  speculators  failed 
to  be  realized ;  large  supplies  having  been  thrown  on  the  market  by  eastern 
holders  in  the  month  of  October,  prices  ruled  low.  Toward  the  dose  of  the 
year  the  sales  have  been  to  a  fair  extent  but  at  low  prices. 

STooxs.  /— — paiois.  ^ 

Hhdf.  New  Orleans.  Porto  Rico.  Cab*. 

January    1/..  286  $4  60    a  |6  76  $4  60    a  |6  20  ....    a    .... 

FebruMjl...  860  8  86    a    6  90  4  00    a    6  80        ....    a    

Harcfa       1...  1,268  4  62    a    6  76  6  16    a    6  60  ....    a    .... 

April        1...  1,299  4  60    a    6  76  6  60    a    6  S5  |4  60    a  f  6  00 

May          1...  2,489  4  87i  a    6  76  6  20    a    6  26        4  76    a     

Jane          1...  2,064        a     6  87i  a    6  76  6  80    a    4  66 

July          1...  6.066  8  87ia    6  60  ....    a     ....  6  60    a     .... 

August     1...  7,826  ....    a    ....  6  00    a    6  26  6  20    a    6  80 

SeptemV  1...  6,920  6  26    a    ....  4  26    a    6  90  6  00    a    6  26 

October     1...  8,220  ....    a    ....  6  87i  a    6  26  6  12^  a    6  60 

KovembVl...  2.827  .«..    a    ....  6  76    a    6  00  6  12i  a    6  76 

Deoemb'r  1...  1,698  4  87ia600  6  60a600  600a6  87 
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anraMSAarnm  of  flOQAm  at  thb  poet  cm  baudiimui  foe  thb  last  tba' 


Ymn. 

Biuta. 

IWO.... 

7,488 

IMl.... 

4,184 

1S42.... 

«,108 

M4S.... 

7,642 

1644.... 

6.172 

1845.... 

12,602 

1S4«.... 

9,646 

KewOilMBt. 


W«ttliMli«. 

Blutt.  Bbl*. 

288      8,007  1.905 

11       8,760  4,006 

264    10,828  1,269 

741       7,488  766 

114    10,885  686 

418      6,161  209 

617      6,641  224 


]f«irOrlM»&  WMibdiw. 

Tena.             Bbdt.  Bblt.  RMs.  Bblt. 

1847....      6,018  188  18,240  4,286 

1848....    10.279  8,268  14,841  2,898 

1649 a,861  2,264 '  12^6^  6,664' 

1660....    11,066  8,146  11,464  Mtt^ 

1861....      7,174  8,482  16.782  2,542 

1852....    U,168  807  12,6U  2,668 


ToBAcca  The  stock  in  our  Slate  wtiehoBsea.  on  the  1st  of  Jenttarjs  1852, 
WIS  17,699  hhds.  The  inspection  during  the  year  amounted  to  48,332  hbds., 
iriueb,  added  to  the  etock  on  hand,  1st  January,  1852,  together  with  reeeipts 
firom  the  District  of  Colombia,  (not  inspected,)  641  hhds.,  makes  a  total  of 
66,572  hhds.  Of  this  amoant  there  have  been  shipped,  as  is  shown  by  the  state- 
ment annexed,  54,813  hhds.,  leaving  a  stock  on  hand  on  1st  January  of  11,769 
hbds^  being  5,940  hhds.  less  than  on  1st  January,  1852.  The  foreign  exports 
the  past  year  ha?e  been  large,  showing  an  increase  compared  with  those  of  1851 
of  18,233  hhds.  This  is  in  part  to  be  attributed  to  light  stocks  in  Europe,  the 
filling  of  the  French  contracts,  and  the  pretailing  low  freights  during  most  of  the 
year. 

Of  Maryland  tobacco,  the  inspections  show  the  crop  to  have  been  near  5,000 
bhds.  more  than  in  1851.    Early  in  the  year,  as  usual,  the  market  was  very  dull ; 
some  little  movement,  however,  be^  to  take  place  toward  the  close  «f  Febru- 
ary,  but  there  was  oo  change  of  prices,  the  quotations  then  being  for- 
ts 60    a  $4  60 
6  00    a    6  00 


Common  to  good  ordinair  . 
Middling. 


Oood  to  fine  browa. 


7  00    a    8  00 


Early  in  April  the  quotations  were,  for — 

Frosted 

Common , 

Oood  common , 

Ordiosry , 

Middling  to  good 

Oood  to  fine  brown 


12  60 

8  00 
8  60 
4  60 
6  00 
6  60 


atS  00 

a  8  60 
a  4  00 
a  5  00 
a  6  60 
a    8  00 


And  these  prices  eontinued  to  be  firmly  maiotaiiied  uatil  July,  when  an  advance 
of  50  cents  on  the  low  mdes  took  place,  and  eontinued  to  rale  until  early  in 
September,  when  prices  further  advanced,  the  range  being,  for-^ 

Ground  leaves |4  00 

Frosted 8  60 

Inferior 4  00 

QoodcoQunoo. 6  00 

Brown 6  60 

Finebrown ...  8  00 


%Vl  60 

a  4  00 
a  6  60 
a  6  00 
a  7  50 
a    9  00 


And  these  prices,  on  account  of  the  light  receipts  and  small  stock  in  factors^ 
hands,  continued  to  be  maintained  until  near  the  close  of  the  year,  when,  under 
the  enhanced  rates  of  freight,  the  market  became  depressed  and  prices  relaxed 
slightly.  Of  Ohio  descriptions  (he  sales  have  been  unusually  large,  embracing 
the  entire  stock  left  over  from  1851,  amonntinf  to  near  7,000  hhdis^  together 
with  nearly  the  entire  reeeipts  of  the  past  year,  forming  a  total  of  24,000  hhds. 
The  crop  was  of  very  inferior  quality,  and  prices  ruled  quite  low  during  the 
whole  year.  There  was  no  ditficultv  experienced  in  the  filling  of  the  French 
contract,  there  being  no  competition  for  the  stock  required  by  the  rtfie^  and  after 
that  was  completed,  in  September,  the  market  began  to  exhibit  signs  of  a  de- 
eline,  but  large  orders  from  Austria  appearing  soon  after,  the  market  recovered  its 
previously  firm  tone,  which  was  maintained  until  nearly  the  entire  stock  in  fac- 
tors' hands  was  closed  out 
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TOMAOOD  mmRIIT  tBOWnro  TR«  QDIRTRT  flT  TR  SSyOUL  WAmSBOOm  OV  THE  IffF 

«y  lAiioAmT,  1862,  tvs  tMraotiom  bt  baob  boosb  po*  nn  tkak  bvduio  dit 

OmBBB  81,  DIUTKEin  fO&  T^  ftAXB  FlUOD,  AMD  tTOOK  ON  HAND  JAMUAET  1,  1858.* 


iMMOf  ] 


Ko.  1.      Ho.!. 

1,1851 8,996      8,t69 

185S.. 11,858    10,029 


HaX 

Ho.  4. 

190.S. 

toMi 

2,708 

4.088 

8,664 

17,699 

8,896 

8,1  U 

9,940 

48.881 

Total 16,849    18.S88    11,104    12,196    18.694    66,081 

])oli?oriet,1862 18,749    11,677      9,898      9,078    10.661    64,272 

Stock,  JMumy  1,1868...      2,100      1,711      1,881      8,124      2,948    11,769 

Tb9  following  tUtement  shows  the  stock  in  warehofises  on  tho  Ist  Jamuiy, 
1862,  and  the  quantity  of  each  kind  inmected  for  the  year  ending  December  31, 
1852 :_ 

Stock  in  warehooses,  Jaonary  1. 1862 hhdt.  17,699 

InepectioDB  from  January  1  to  December  81, 1862,  tix.  :— 

Maryland bbda.  29.669 

Ohio 17,720 

Kcotoeky. 887 

Virginia 200 

PennsylTania •,,.  6 


48,882 
641 
Total 66,678 


To  wUch  add  reoeired  fren  District  of  Oolnmhia,  and  not 
inspected. 641 


To  Bremen 

XXPOBTID,  1862. 
hhds. 

22360 

To  Rotterdam 

11,478 

To  Ameterdam. 

6.067 

To  France • 

7,679 

To  England 

2,847 

To  Trieste 

880 

To  St  Petersburg 

To  Hamburg • . 

210 
618 

To  Emden 

186 

To  Africa 

168 

To  West  Indies 

176 

To  other  ports 

T6  ooasiwise  ports. . . . 



268 
2,466 

64.818 
Stock  on  hand,  January  1, 1868 11,769 

Hakufactured  ToBACca  The  leading  features  of  the  past  yeai'e  bustneea 
in  this  important  article  have  been,  much  regulnritpr  of  demand  as  compared  with 
the  nrerious  year,  and  a  more  uniform  scale  of  prices,  with  little  Tariation.  The 
stock  now  on  hand  to  go  over  to  the  neict  seasctn  is  made  up  chiefly  of  desirable 
kinds  of  fine,  good,  and  medium  qualities,  mostly  of  the  manufaoture  of  last 
summer  and  fall,  with  a  small  proportion  comparatiTely  of  common  and  perish* 
able  descriptions.  Agents  and  holders  will  therefore  have  it  in  their  power  te 
meet  the  early  trade  expected  in  the  coming  season  with  perhaps  a  better  supply 
thsn  they  have  been  able  to  offer  within  several  years,  and  present  advantages  te 
new  buyers,  which  it  is  conceded  this  market,  from  location  alone,  enjoys  o?er 
those  eastwardly.    Prices  are  now  settled  down  to  a  point  barely  remnneratiTe 

*  Por  a  tsbstor  sUtommt  of  tobMoo  iMpeetloot  at  BslUmore,  and  exporU  fran  Ihsl  port  for  Of 
km  years  from  1841  to  i851,  •••  JIT.  rdUuu^  Mtig*un9,  (vol.  xz  vL.  page  188. 
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to  iiiamrfk«tiivM«;  the  nw  material  gaim  ad£tieiial  rakie  «a  the  old  cro|>>  now 
Dearly  or  qoHe  coiMimied,  goea  into  use,  and  no  likelihood  of  an  abatement  da- 
ring the  eomlng  season  bom  be  apprehended  from  the  pricea  now  quoted,  which 


IPiBund  lumps  of  extra  fine  quality.. 
"  Kal  brands...., 
"  medium , 


common. 

Best  brands  of  6*b  and  8*8  lump  • . , 
lledium  **  <* 

Common  •*  *•  ... 

16*s,18's,  and  20*8  lump.. 
lAdiesT  twist  and  other  spun  work  . 


80  to  40 
t8tof8 

12  to  16 
8  to  10 
IT  to  22 
14  to  18 
11  to  18 
8  to  10 
t2to27 


Whiskt.  The  extent  of  our  trade  in  this  article,  although  known  to  be  large, 
cannot  be  arrived  at  with  anything  like  accuracy,  on  account  of  the  imperfect 
system  of  inspections  which  prev^s  here ;  taking,  howefer,  into  account  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  four  distilleries  which  have  been  in  operation  throughout  the  beat 
part  of  the  year,  awl  the  ceeeipta  by  rsilroad  and  ooaatwise  vessels,  we  are  aalb 
m  putting  down  in  round  numbers  the  total  reeeipta  at  1]5,0<K)  bbla.  for  1863. 
We  are  unable  at  Meeent  to  give  anything  further  ttian  the  nnge  of  prices  of  the 
raw  article  throughout  the  year,  aa  reported  in  the  Price  Current:— 

rmiois  or  eaw  wbisxt  nr  BAaEBu  at  BALvnioaB  ov  thb  1st  amd  16ni  or  xaob 

xoMTfl,  1852. 


Jsnuary  1  •  • .oeots  21}  a  •  \ 

February  1 21}  a  22 

March  1 28}  a  24 

April  1 21}  a  22 

•'      -  21ia22 

21    a  21} 

21|  a  22 

22}  a  28 

26    a  .. 

26    a  .. 

26    a  .. 

28    a  28} 


Hay  1. 
June  1  •  •  •  •  •  • 

July  1 

August  1 . . . . 
September  1 . 
October  1.... 
November  1. 
December  1.. 


January  15 cents  "21}  a  22 

February  15 28    a  28} 

March  15 22    a  22} 

AprilI6 22    a  22} 

May  15 21}  a  22 

Junel5 21    a  21} 

July  15 22}  a  28 

August  15 22}  a  28 

September  15 26    a  . . 

Octoberl6 26    a  .. 

November  15 27}  a  28 

December  15 25}  a  26 


Wool.  The  total  receipts  of  this  article  at  Baltimore  for  the  year  Just  past, 
amount  to  about  926,000  lbs.  of  both  foreign  and  domestic  raising,  of  which 
some  600,000  Ib^  was  domestic,  and  326,000  lbs.  foreign.  Toward  the  close  of 
the  year  prices  sdvanced  8  a  10  oeota  per  lb.  on  domeatie— there  was  also  s  slight 
advance  on  foreign.  In  the  foreign  importations  of  this  article  there  has  been  a 
great  £s^Iing  oflT  at  this  port,  as  well  as  at  most  of  the  other  United  States  porta. 
Of  domestic  there  appeare  to  be  an  increase,  which  would  indicate  that  our  farm- 
era  are  paying  more  attention  to  the  raising  of  sheep,  something  which  they  have 
hitherto  been  wholly  prevented  ftom  doing  from  the  want  of  legislation  for  the 
protection  and  encouragement  of  this  very  important  interest  Legislation  for 
the  fostering  and  protection  of  the  raising  of  sheep  in  Maryland  would  enable 
our  farmere  to  raise  as  good  wool  as  any  other  State,  the  soil  and  olimate  beinf 
well  adapted  for  the  purpose.  As  it  is  now,  the  ravages  committed  by  dogs,  and 
other  eireoBstances,  must  continue  to  restrict  the  promotion  of  this  branch  of 
farming  to  a  comparatively  small  extent.  It  is  known  that  the  wool  of  this  State 
is  now  equal  to  that  of  any  other  State,  although  every  disadvantage  has  been 
contended  against,  while  in  other  States  series  of  laws  nave  been  enacted  for  the 
development  of  wool  growing,  none  of  which  are  as  yet  in  existence  in  Maryland. 
The  consumption  of  the  article  bein^  greatly  on  the  increase  in  our  country,  we 
truAt  that,  so  far  as  our  Legislature  is  concerned,  no  action  will  be  wanting  te 
meet  the  Deeeaattiea  of  ita  cultivation. 
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No.1. 

Mackerel bbls.  1,181 

"       Jialfbbls.  461 

Herriogs bbls.  26,176 

half-bbU.  1.C68 

Shad bbls.  4,39« 

"     .....half  bbls.  678 

OodiUh bbls.  266 

Salmon 14 

Bcalefieh 10 

AlewWes 

Bluefish 9 


Con- 

Tbtel, 

TotiO* 

No.  2. 

No.  3. 

demned. 

18SS. 

1851. 

2,716 

16,264 

1,480 

20.681 

22,601 

276 

2,021 

66 

5,518 

6,820 

1,078 

1,084 

28,888 

22,404 

.... 

HO 

1,608 

1,518 

128 

105 

4,702 

8,081 

82 

16 

726 

1,144 

•  ... 

12^ 

278 

174 

48 

57 

67 

12 

•    22 

143 

.  • .  • 

50 

50 

25 

•  •  •  • 

1 

10 

•  • 

Art.  IT.— HBKCANTILS  BIOGSiPHT. 

SAMUEL  BUDGETT,  OP  KINGSWOOD,  ENGLAND. 

While  a  claim  of  professional  elevation  in  regard  to  nearly  all  the  trade- 
divisions  of  the  community — a  claim  liable  in  more  than  one  case  to  serious 
dispute— is  being  asserted,  the  mercantile  character,  undoubtedly,  is  under- 
going an  improvement  of  pace  not  inferior  to  the  general  progression. 
With  the  perpetually  augmenting  importance  of  Commerce,  and  the  better 
understanding  of  its  uses  and  dignity,  has  been  acquired  a  clearer  percep* 
tion  of  the  features  that  constitute  the  mentality  of  the  true  merchant,  it 
18  seen  that  something  better,  something  nobler,  is  needed  than  the  one- 
sided, self-concentered,  undeveloped  individuality,  hitherto  ei^isting,  which, 
although  not  more  perfect  than  the  average  Man  turned  out  of  the  molds 
of  other  vocations,  is  yet  incapable  of  giving  expression  to  the  true  tenden* 
oy  of  his  calling.  The  old,  unamiable  trader,  so  often  pictured  with  a  de- 
formity that  really  owed  but  little  of  its  ugliness  to  caricature — the  man  of 
contracted  brows,  shriveled  features,  and  restless  eye,  whose  heart  might 
have  been  made  at  the  mint,  whose  every  motion  and  presture  seemed  an 
effort  to  ffrasp^  and  whose  fingers,  by  perpetual  grasping,  had  nearly  acquired 
the  form  and  homy  consistence  of  talons — the  man  whose  only  waking 
thoughts  were  of  rents,  dues,  attachments,  and  prisons  for  the  non-paying, 
and  whose  only  dreams  were  of  gain  and  loss — the  one  a  benignant  figure 
emptying  a  huge  cornucopia  of  yellow  coin  into  his  lap,  the  other  a  horri- 
ble s^cter,  swallowing  up  houses  and  lands,  stocks  and  bonds,  interest  and 
principal,  with  remorseless  gulp — he,  so  long  the  representative  and  reproach 
of  Commerce,  is  fast  passing  away  and  giving  place  to  the  true  type  of  the 
mercantile  man.  A  great  and  successful  effort,  pushed  by  the  thousands  of 
merchants,  all  over  the  world,  who  have  enlarged  their  conceptions  to  a 
comprehension  of  the  real  sphere  of  trade,  and  have  attained  to  healthy  in- 
dividual aspirations,  is  going  forward,  for  the  elevation  of  the  standard  of 
character  in  the  profession.  No  more  efficient  means  of  promoting  this 
great  object  is  to  be  found  than  in  the  publication  of  the  lives  of  those 
men  distinguished  in  commercial  pursuits — who  have  been  the  best  repre- 
•entatives  of  the  ideal  merchant  The  Merchants*  Mapasiiu  has,  from  its 
commencement  in  July,  1839,  directed  its  attention  to  thb  rnndi  negieoted 
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Samuel  Btoigvtt,  of  Ekisftwnd,  England.  185 

Ecies  of  biogfraphy,  and  will  continue  hereafter  to  give  such  cbaptera  of 
rcantile  Life  as  materials  may  be  found  to  compose.  These  narratives 
are  designed  especially  for  the  study  of  young  men  who  have  just  entered 
the  profession,  or  who  are  preparing  therefor.  Tlie  biography  following  is 
that  of  a  man  in  the  best  sense  of  the  terra,  a  model  i?ifrcAan<— worthy  to 
be  the  professional  exemplar  of  every  person  now  engaged  in,  or  who  in- 
tends to  enlist  in  the  busmess  which  he  dignified.  Few  can  be  like  him — 
but  all  can  try,  and  for  trying  will  assuredly  be  made  better  merchants  and 
nobler  men. 

Samuel  Budgett  was  bom  of  very  poor  parents,  in  the  little  town  of 
Wriiigton,  Somersetshire,  England,  on  the  27th  of  July,  1704.  It  was  the 
same  place  that  gave  birth  to  the  immortal  John  Locko.  While  very  young, 
his  parents  removed  to  the  village  of  Black  well,  and  again,  when  he  was 
five  years  of  age,  to  Nailsea.  The  first  glimpse  of  his  character  exhibits  a 
sensitiveness  arooun^ng  to  a  painful,  heart-sinking  timidity,  and  a  caution 
thereby  induced,  which  gave  him  the  habit  of  treasuring  up  lessons  from  his 
everyday  experiences  as  correctives  for  the  future.  He  was  bom  a  mer- 
chant ;  the  first  display  of  his  mercantile  predilections  was  be^un  when  he 
was  about  ten  years  old,  at  Coleford,  and  he  then  commenced  the  founda- 
tion of  those  habits  in  regard  to  business  which  continued  with  him  through 
life,  and  hj  which  he  wrought  out  a  career  of  brilliant  prosperity.  His  own 
account  of  his  first  essay  in  traffic,  and  his  first  acquisition  of  money,  is  aa 
follows : — 

"  The  first  money  I  ever  recollect  possessing  was  gained  in  the  following 
wav : — I  went  to  Mr.  Milks,  of  Kilmersdon,  to  school,  a  distance  of  three 
miles.  On  my  way  I  picked  up  a  horse-shoe,  and  carried  it  about  three 
miles,  and  sold  it  to  a  blacksmith  for  a  penny.  That  was  the  first  penny  I 
ever  recollect  possessing,  and  I  kept  it  for  some  time.  A  few  weeks  after, 
the  same  man  called  my  attention  to  a  boy  who  was  carrying  off  some  dirt 
opposite  his  door,  and  offered,  if  I  would  beat  the  boy,  who  was  a  bigger 
boy  than  myself,  to  give  me  a  penny.  I  did  so;  he  made  a  mark  upon  it, 
and  promis^  if  I  would  bring  it  to  him  that  day  fortnight,  he  would  give 
me  another.  I  took  it  to  him  at  the  appointed  time,  when  he  fulfilled  his 
promise,  and  I  thus  became  possessed  of  three  pence ;  since  which,  I  have 
never  been  without,  except  when  I  gave  it  all  away. 

"'  The  next  addition  to  my  stock  of  money  was,  when  one  of  my  sisters, 
in  drawing  molasses,  had  let  it  mn  over,  and  a  considerable  quantity  was 
wasted.  After  taking  up  what  she  thought  was  worth  saving,  and  being 
about  to  wash  away  the  remainder,  I  ran  to  my  mother  and  said,  '  Mother, 
may  I  scrape  up  that  molasses,  and  sell  it  for  myself  I'  Having  gained  her 
consent,  I  set  to  work,  scraped  it  up  as  clean  as  possible,  and  sold  it  for 
three  halfpence.  Thus,  by  little  and  little,  my  fund  became  augmented, 
witil  I  had  enough  to  purchase  ^  Wesley's  Hymns,'  and  I  considered  myself 
a  rich  and  happy  boy." 

The  last  line  of  the  above  paragraph  reveals  two  very  important  elements 
m  the  character  of  oar  subject,  one  of  which  at  least,  and  in  most  cases 
both,  would  not  be  found  in  one  so  eager  to  get  money,  and  so  ingenious  in 
schemes  of  very  small  trading.  One  of  Uieee  is  his  correct  notion  of  the 
value  and  use  of  money,  the  preference  of  the  book  to  his  little  acquisition, 
showing  that  there  was  nothing  miserly  in  his  desire  for  money,  strong  as  it 
was;  the  other  Is  the  deep,  pervading  religious  sentiment  of  hb  mind, 
which  governed  all  his  actions  through  life,  allowed  him  to  seek  the  advance- 
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188  JfertatUUe  Biography : 

meni  of  bis  forinnes  only  by  tbe  most  bonorable  tneaoa,  and  made  bhn  al- 
moBt  a  pious  enihosiaBt 

A  brother  who  survived  bim,  speabi  of  bim  as  at  this  period  perpetnally 
Imding.  Observing  that  for  a  balf-pennv  be  ^  bnt  nx  marbles,  and  lor  a 
penny  fourteen,  he  conoeiVed  tbe  idea  of  drivrag  a  profitable  trade,  by  step- 
ping in  between  the  shopkeeper  and  bis  sehool-mates.  He  bought  marbles 
DY  the  penny-worth,  and  sold  by  the  half-penny-worth,  making  two  marblea 
clear  on  each  penny-worth  bought  He  oonducted  a  similar  trade  in  loien- 
ffes.  Having  thus  increased  his  funds,  he  ventured  into  a  larger  business. 
On  his  way  to  school  one  dav,  he  encountered  a  woman  bearing  a  basket  of 
cucumbers ;  he  bought  her  whole  stock,  and  althouflrh  they  were  nuHre  difficuli 
to  dispose  of  than  the  marbles,  yet  by  persevering  he  sold  the  whole  of  them, 
realizing  a  profit  on  the  transaction  of  nine-pence. 

**  I  still  went  on  to  accumulate,  by  seinng  every  opportunity,  such  as  hoy* 
ing  a  few  eggs,  or  chickens,  a  young  donkey,  or  pig.  The  adventure  of  the 
donkey  he  thus  relates: — 

^I  wasoneday  coiaiiigfiPomX^bfWbeBabovttwehreyaaitof  M;6,afiA 
saw  a  man  walking  along  with  an  old  donkey  and  a  yonng  one.  I  aakei 
the  price  of  the  young  one.  He  said  two-and-sii-pence.  I  tried  to  see  if 
he  would  take  less ;  but  finding  be  would  not,  got  a  cord,  put  it  round  bis 
neck,  paid  the  two-and-six-pence,  took  it  home,  and  kept  it  for  a  few  days, 
then  sold  it  to  a  Mrs.  Ellis  for  five  shillings ;  but  she  said  she  had  no  money, 
but  would  pay  in  the  course  of  tbe  week.  I  objected  to  leave  it  without  ae- 
eurity.  But  here  a  difficulty  Mrose,  as  she  had  no  security  to  ofifer  but  a 
pair  of  new  stays,  which  had  just  cost  ten  shillings.  *  O  ?  said  I, '  there  is 
nothing  like  that,  because  it  is  easily  carried.'  So  on  receiving  them,  I  car- 
ried them  all  through  the  village  in  my  bund,  and  said,  *  Mother,  berets  a 
pair  of  stays.  I  have  sold  the  donkey ;  Mrs.  Ellis  will  call  and  pay  five 
shillings ;  be  sure  and  not  let  her  have  the  stays  without  the  money.  The 
donkev,  however,  unfortunately  died ;  and  she  wish  to  have  tbe  stays  re- 
turned without  the  money,  but  in  vain,  as  I  believed  the  death  was  ocra- 
sioned  by  want  of  proper  treatment;  and  by  that  I  learned,  ^  A  bird  in  the 
hand  is  worth  two  m  Uie  bush.'  " 

From  this  and  like  cases,  he  draws  the  maxim  which  led  him  afterward 
to  establish  the  cash  rule  in  his  business,  and  to  adhere  to  it  with  unflinch- 
ing  pertinacity,  whatever  appearances  of  present  loss  might  threaten. 

Another  important  lesson  he  learned  at  the  same  age,  in  1806  or  7.  A 
young  man  called  on  his  mother  from  a  shop  in  Shepton,  to  solicit  orders  in 
the  grocery  trade.  He  fidled,  and  our  juvenile  merchant,  who  had  doeely 
observed  his  mode  of  procedure,  fell  to  critidsmg  the  performance  of  h» 
commission,  and  satisfied  himself  of  the  cause  of  the  failure.  His  manner 
was  not  sufficiently  modest  and  attractive,  and  if,  instead  of  mentioning,  aa 
he  did,  so  many  articles  at  the  prices  they  had  usually  given,  ^fae  bad  just 
ofifered  one  or  two  at  a  lower  price  than  we  have  been  in  the  haUt  of  giving, 
she  would  have  been  induced  to  try  those  articles,  and  thus  be  would  have 
been  introduced,  most  likely,  to  her  whole  trade."  The  lesson  then  learned, 
he  says,  '^bas  since  that  been  worth  to  me  thousands  of  pounds." 

By  the  time  yoi  ng  Budgett  bad  reached  his  fourteenth  year,  he  was  '^an 
old  merchant  in  practice  and  sagacity,  and  thirty  pounds  in  sterling  cash 
was  the  fruit  of  his  boyish  barter."  He  was  now V April,  1809,)  apprenticed 
to  bis  elder  brother,  who  kept  a  small  grocery  at  Kingswood.  What  might 
not  his  present  capital  become  at  the  end  of  his  seven  years'  apprentioesUp 
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if  used  wHli  only  as  nmclh  ability  as  his  pennies  and  ulnHiflj^liad  been  t 
He  did  not  stop  to  calculate.  The  boy  who  would  leave  Mrs.  Ellis  umtayedy 
lather  ihaa  trust  her  fbr  ^ye  riiiNings,  upon  leaving  Ooleford  for  Eingswoodf 
presented  the  whole  fi^une  he  had  amassed  by  years  of  trade,  little  b?  U^ 
tie,  to  his  parents.    They  wonld  have  retoroed  it  to  luin,  but  were  nnable.' 

The  education  he  had  reeeived  before  ^tering  upon  his  apprentice^p 
was  of  no  better  kind  than  was  to  be  attained  at  that  period  in  the  runu 
districts  of  England.  During  t!ie  time  that  his  family  resided  at  Kings- 
wood,  he  mentions  his  attendance  at  the  school  of  a  Mrs.  Stone,  whose  us- 
aal  iDodeof  pnni^ment  was  to  put  her  pnpilsia  the  comer  with  Mr.  Stoned 
long,  speckled  worsted  stocking  drawn  over  their  heads ;  and  next,  he  was 
placed  at  school  with  an  old  woman  who  spun  worsted  and  terrible  tales  at 
ghosts  and  hobgoblins,  in  which  he  imbibed  a  ^  tremendous  belief,"  accom- 
panied with  a  eorrespoodin^  dread;  Besides  these  institutions  of  learning, 
ne  mentions  another  school  he  attended,  at  Kilmersdon,  on  the  way  from 
which  he  found  the  memorable  horae-shoe.  lie  was  ako  sent  for  two  years 
to  a  school  thai  app  mm  to  have  been  of  rather  higher  grade,  at  Midsoner 
Norton,  where  he  and  his  younger  brother  were  weekly  boarders. 

About  this  time,  bang  cidled  on  to  decide  what  occupation  he  should 
follow,  he  was,  he  tdls  u%  ^in  a  great  strait  between  two  courses  in  lifo,  as 
to  whether  I  had  better  direct  my  attention  to  obtaining  a  qualification  for 
going  out  as  a  missionary,  or  to  prepare  for  business.**  Toward  the  former 
course  he  had  a  very  strong  leanmg,  and  had  nearly  resolved  on  its  adop- 
tion, but  finally,  through  a  want  of  confidence  in  hu  capacity  therefor,  and 
from  a  sense  of  the  strong  claims  of  his  fomily  on  his  efforts  in  a  pecuniary 
way,  he  resolved  to  plod  on  as  he  could,  get  his  bread,  and  help  his  fomily. 

llr.  H.  H.  Budj^ett,  the  brother  to  whom  Samuel  was  apprenticed,  occu- 
pied a  very  humble  house,  but  it  was  yet  the  most  considerable  in  the  place, 
and  was  called  "*  the  great  shop  on  the  cassy,"  (causeway.)  He  kept  ^all 
things  which  the  matrons  of  such  homesteads  as  abounded  at  Eingswood 
m\gbt  want  for  person  or  board."  To  show  forther  how  promising  a  situa- 
tion this  appeared  for  a  young  man  possessed  of  an  ambition  to  become  a 
great  merchant,  the  people  around  were  a  collier  population,  living  in  rude 
cots ;  and  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  were  nests  of  organized  robbers, 
who  ravaged  the  surrounding  country  without  hindrance.  In  this  little 
shop  the  apprentice  was  doomed  to  heavy  duUes  and  long  hours,  and  the 
toil  and  weariness  of  these  days  he  remembered  vividly  and  spoke  often 
about  when  in  the  hight  of  his  prosperity.  He  was  a  small  boy  of  his 
years,  and  not  strong ;  for  which  reason,  lus  brother,  in  the  middle  of  his 
time,  June,  1812,  gave  him  notice  to  leave.  To  his  sensitive  nature,  this 
was  a  terrible  blow — but  he  did  not  despond.  A  month  was  allowed  him 
to  look  fur  a  situation.  He  entered  a  shop  in  Bristol,  where  he  had  heard 
of  a  vacancy,  and  timidly  but  eagerly  addressed  the  shopkeeper.  He  folt 
his  size,  his  looks,  his  dress,  everything  was  against  him.  The  first  effort  he 
made  to  show  his  ability  was  in  reckoning  the  price  of  86  lbs;  of  bacon  at 
9|d.  per  lb.  He  made  the  effort  twice,  and  the  reckonbg  was  both  times 
wrong.  To  increase  his  despair,  a  taller,  better  dressed,  and  in  every  way 
ikr  more  el^ble  candidate  came  in.  The  excitement  of  the  poor  boy,  in 
the  effi>rt  to  carry  a  large  cheese  to  test  his  strength,  and  his  whole  spirit, 
won  on  the  shopkeeper's  wife,  and  at  her  solicitation  he  was  taken.  Before 
going  to  his  new  place,  the  dismissed  apprentice,  smarting  yet  under  his 
disgrace,  went  to  vimt  his  parents  at  Cole&rd,  in  company  with  a  younger 
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brother,  apprenticed  at  BnskA.  On  the  load,  be  thought  over  his  fiuUire  to 
oast  up  the  price  of  the  86  lbs.  of  baoon,  and  set  about  improving  himself 
on  the  way  in  anthmetic.  He  kept  on  in  his  studies,  pressing  the  superior 
knowledge  of  his  brother  into  his  servioe,  until  the  latter  had  becom# 
doublj  fatigued  with  the  walk  and  with  the  problems.  They  lost  the  road, 
and  slept  that  night  by  the  fire  of  a  ooke-kiln,  where  SamuePs  dread  of 
sprites  haunted  him;  but  they  passed  the  night  •unharmed  of  them,  and 
reached  Coleford  next  morning. 

The  family  had  not  prospered  in  Samuel's  absence,  and  the  condition  in 
which  he  found  them  gave  greater  stimulus  to  his  determination  to  improve 
their  fortune.  He  started  for  bis  new  situation ;  on  the  way  he  met  a  man 
with  a  jay,  which  he  bought  for  three  pence,  and,  having  part  of  U»  iaj 
to  spare,  on  arriving  at  Bristol  took  his  stand  on  a  bridge  with  the  jay  on 
his  finger,  which  he  o&red  for  sale.  The  day  was  passing  away,  and  he 
had  found  no  purchaser.  Fearful  of  losing  hb  chance  altogether,  he  left 
bis  UDsucceesful  stand,  and  entered  some  private  houses,  and  at  length  sold 
bis  bird  for  a  shilling — reaHzing  nine  pence  for  the  day's  labor.  He  was  at 
this  time  about  18  years  of  age,  knew  something  of  town  life,  having  ofUa 
been  in  Bristol,  and  must  have  felt  the  humility  of  that  day's  effort.  But 
his  family  was  in  need,  and  he  had  determined  to  make  for  his  mother  m 
happy  home. 

With  his  new  master  he  was  soon  in  high  esteem,  and  when  he  had  been 
there  six  months,  his  brother  desired  him  to  return  to  his  servioe.  Hia 
master  strongly  objected,  and  offered  him  an  "  advancing  salary."  But  hia 
brother  told  him  it  was  his  duty  to  serve  out  his  time,  and  he  decided  to 
return  and  complete  the  three  years  and  over  of  his  unfinished  apprentice- 
ship. It  was  some  time  during  his  apprenticeship  that  two  of  his  sistera 
came  to  Bristol  and  begun  business.  He  had  become  possessed  of  a  second 
little  capital  of  fifteen  shillings,  but  again  he  determined  to  ^  give  it  ail 
away,"  and  expended  the  whole  in  coals  for  his  sisters. 

In  his  brother's  shop,  Samuel  put  so  much  heart  in  his  attentions,  and 
had  such  address  in  his  mode  of  serving,  that  he  became  a  great  favorite. 
At  about  22  years  of  age  hb  apprenticeship  expired,  and  he  then  made  an 
engagement  with  hb  brother  for  three  years  at  a  saUry  of  £40,  £50,  and 
£60  respectively.  In  these  three  years,  by  practicing  the  strictest  economy, 
hb  only  luxuries  being  a  few  modest  books,  he  had,  beside  givi^  freely  to 
hb  friends  as  they  had  need,  saved  £100  out  of  hb  salary.  Hb  brother 
had  embarked  in  a  banking  speculation,  had  been  unfortunate,  and  was  in 
jeopardy.  Samuel  at  once  b^fl:ed  him  to  accept  his  little  stock,  and  waa 
thus  a  third  time  moneyless.  He  was  now,  fifteen  years  afUr  hb  first  tradei 
where  he  was  when  the  blacksmith  gave  him  his  first  penny. 

Soon  after  thb  he  was  taken  into  partnership  with  hb  brother,  the  busi* 
ness  was  thriving,  and  in  a  short  time  he  was  able  to  take  up  a  little  cottage 
in  a  lane,  opposite  the  shop ;  he  was  now  married  to  a  Miss  Smith,  of  Mid* 
somer  Norton,  and  found  himself  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  happy  though  hum* 
ble  fireside,  and  with  a  cheerful  prospect  in  trade. 

While  in  hb  brother's  employ,  Samuel  had  su^^eated  new  pUns  of  con* 
ducting  the  purchases,  and  had  tisiken  that  department,  to  a  considerable  ex^ 
tent,  into  hb  own  hands.  After  gomg  into  the  concern,  he  kept  a  sharp 
eye  for  every  means  of  improving  their  trade.  He  watched  the  markets 
cloeely^nd  seized  every  advantage  that  offered  in  buying  and  selling.  The 
trade  steadfly  grew,  and  BudgetVs  became  famous  for  its  bargains.    The 
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news  of  the  younger  partner  constnndy  enlarged,  and  he  came  to  um  at  a 
hi^  wholesale  establishment  But  all  this  was  to  be  e^ted  in  a  gradual  ' 
way,  and  not  by  any  sudden  jump  over  the  gulf  that  separated  him  now 
from  his  object  He  started  on  regular  visits  to  the  neighboring  villages  to 
solicit  orders  from  the  people,  and  succeedrog  in  this,  next  designed  supply- 
ing the  small  stores.  This,  too,  he  effected,  the  length  and  importance  of 
the  journey,  and  of  consequence  the  dimensions  and  variety  of  their  trade, 
regularly  increasing. 

In  process  of  time,  the  Budgetts  midertook  to  supply  the  large  shops  of 
&e  important  towns  around,  with  such  articles  as  sugar,  teas,  butter,  &a, 
and  although  8anmel,  who  went  on  the  mission,  was  at  first  very  discourte* 
OQsly  received  by  these  grocery  magnates,  who  were  highly  affronted  at  the 
presumption  of  the  shopkeeper  from  tlie  insignificant  and  out-oftheway 
Yiilage  of  Eingswood,  in  offering  to  furnish  them  with  wholesale  supplies, 
yet  his  perseverance  triumphed.  All  men  will  buy  where  they  can  cheap- 
est, and  accordingly  these  respectable  grocers  were  no  sooner  convinced  that 
tfaey  could  purchase  most  cheaply  at  Kings  wood,  than  thither  they  sent  their 
oitttom.  A  regular  monthly  journey  was  organized,  and  it  was  made  the 
great  care  less  to  gain  new  customers  than  to  retain  what  had  been  acquired. 
The  Bristol  merchants  saw  themselves  in  danger  of  being  dwarfed,  and  envy 
occasioned  violent  rancors  against  the  new  firm.  But  in  spite  of  all  the 
rivalry  of  old  wealthy  establishments  in  a  great  city,  of  an  unfavorable  lo- 
cality, of  the  utter  want  of  prestige,  of  a  small  capital,  and  of  combinations 
to  destroy  their  credit,  their  business  continued  to  expand.  Mr.  Budgett 
•con  ceased  to  travel  himself,  but  the  journeys  were  kept  up  by  agents,  and 
extended  until  the  connection  covered  the  country  from  renzance  to  Bir- 
mingham, from  Haverfordwest  to  Wiltshire.  Thus  was  a  vast  business 
speedily  created,  and  all  without  the  aid  of  any  adventitious  means.  It 
was  aimply  a  plain  homely  business,  extended  by  simple  means,  and  under 
most  unfavonng  circumstances.  It  was  the  triumph  of  commercial  tact, 
of  perseverance,  of  will,  over  the  hostility  of  circumstances.  As  one  of 
'  th^  obstacles,  nearly  all  their  goods  had  to  be  carried  four  miles  by 
teams  of  their  own,  from  the  market  to  the  store,  and  carried  back  again 
four  miles,  from  the  store  to  the  wharf  or  the  carrier. 

After  the  brothers  had-  been  in  partnership  about  twenty  years,  the  elder 
retired,  leaving  Samuel  the  sole  direction  of  the  establishment.  The  latter 
continued  in  this  position  until  the  time  of  his  death,  at  which  time  he  left 
the  largest  business  in  the  west  of  England — the  yearly  returns  of  which 
were  close  upon  three-fourths  of  a  million.  The  principal  warehouse  was  at 
Bristol,  and  branches  were  established  in  all  the  neighboring  towns. 

In  the  management  of  this  great  business,  the  invariable  rule  was,  that 
an  purchases  in  the  neighborhood  were  to  be  paid  for  immediately.  With 
^stant  customers  this  was  impossible,  and  the  rule  adopted  with  them  was, 
pigment  vrithin  the  month,  each  customer  being  waited  on  by  an  agent, 
once  in  four  weeks;  and  in  those  visits  the  utmost  punctuality,  both  as  to 
day  and  hour,  was  observed.  If  the  tradesman  was  not  found  at  home, 
or  was  unprepared,  no  second  call  was  made,  nor  was  any  new  order  taken 
from  him  until  his  account  was  discharged.  These  regulations  he  had  com- 
menced with,  and  fought  his  way  up  under  them.  No  deviation  was  ever 
made.  Every  customer  knew  his  system,  and  he  would  not  trade  with  any 
man  who  met  him  under  false  pretences. 

The.utmoet  system  and  regularity  preraikd  in  the  management  of  eveiy 
thing  about  the  establishment ;  every  man  being  disciplined  to  his  partio- 
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viur  duty.  He  bad  a  remarkable  disoernment  of  men,  aod  knew  what  ones 
to  employ,  and  where  each  was  best  placed.  When  he  entered  the  boa- 
inees  the  hours  of  work  of  the  men,  were  frem  six  in  the  morning  to  ten 
or  eleven  at  night  As  his  system  progressed,  the  time  was  shortened,  step 
by  step,  and  at  last  he  contrived  to  have  the  work  done  at  five,  an  improve- 
ment to  the  advantage  of  all.  On  one  occasion,  the  establishment  at  Kings- 
wood  was  visited  with  a  fire,  which  destroyed  all  the  warehouses,  the  count- 
ing-houses, and  the  retail  shop,  with  all  their  stock.  The  insurance  was 
£8,000,  and  the  loss  beyond  that  about  £3,000.  Yet  the  next  morning  a 
circuUr  was  issued  by  the  firm  to  their  customers,  stating  that  a  fire  in 
the  premises  had  delayed  the  execution  of  their  orders,  but  that  the  goods 
should  be  dispatched  on  the  following  day.  A  building  adjoining  the  ware- 
house in  Bristol  was  immediately  engaged,  all  energies  were  worked,  and 
the  premise  was  fuUy  performed.  The  building  empfoyed  was  permanently 
added  to  the  warehouse,  and  thenceforth  Bristol  became  the  principal  seat 
of  the  business. 

It  was  a  fixed  principle  of  Mr.  Budgett  to  deal  jusUy  in  all  his  transac- 
tion's although  in  a  bargain  he  was  as  close  as  any  other.  In  his  early  days 
it  was  the  custom  to  adulterate  pepper,  among  other  articles,  which  was  then 
under  a  heavy  tax.  A  cask  labeled  P.  D.  containing  a  substance  that  resem- 
bled pepper  dust,  stood  in  the  shop,  and  was  used  to  mix  with  the  pepper 
before  it  was  sold.  He  reflected  on  this,  became  satisfied  it  was  wrong  in 
spite  of  loffic,  and  the  false  P.  D.  was  cast  out  into  the  quarry. 

During  his  whole  career,  Mr.  Budgett  made  but  a  single  essay  in  specn- 
lation.  This  was  at  the  time  the  tea-market  was  agitated  by  the  Chinese 
war.  He  cleared  in  one  week  by  his  tea  adventure,  about  £2,000,  but  lost 
about  as  much  by  it  in  the  course  of  a  year ;  and  then  returned  to  his  old 
principle,  more  satisfied  than  ever,  that  the  slow  and  laborious  progresa  of 
secure  trading  is  better  than  risky  adventures,  where  all  is  made  or  lost  in  a 
day. 

In  his  personal  intercourse  with  his  employees,  Mr.  Budgett  was  extremely 
&miliar,  and  was  courteous  and  sociable  with  everybody.  Airs  and  assump- 
tions he  had  none.  He  was  thought  by  many  to  be  inattentive  to  dignity : 
but  if  he  failed  thereby  to  inspire  those  beneath  him  with  awe,  he  gained 
what  was  &r  better,  their  respect  and  afifection.  .  The  curtailment  of  the 
hours  of  labor,  before  mentioned,  was  made  with  e^>ecial  reference  to  the 
comfort  of  the  men  in  his  employ.  He  endeavored  to  make  every  one  of  them 
feel  he  had  an  interest  in  the  business ;  once  a  month  the  agents  and  heads 
of  departments  were  assembled  together  to  make  their  reports,  and  ofiEer 
suggestions  in  relation  to  the  parts  of  the  business  in  their  respective  char- 
ges. The  humblest  individual  was  attentively  listened  to,  and  if  he  could 
suggest  any  real  improvement  in  his  branch,  his  idea  was  adopted,  and  he 
was  rewarded  therefor.  Attention  and  punctuality  were  always  rewarded. 
One  rule  was  that  every  man  who  had  not  been  tardy  at  his  post  during  the 
year,  received  a  sovereign,  but  this  was  not  his  only  reward ;  the  gifts  from 
his  employer  were  commensurate  with  his  good  qualities.  It  was  Mr.  Bud- 
gett^s  custom  to  take  his  stand  on  each  Friday  evening,  at  a  Gothic  door  by 
which  his  men  went  out  at  the  close  of  work,  with  his  pockets  or  a  small 
basket  filled  with  little  packages,  which  he  distributed  to  the  men  as  they 
passed.  One  found  he  had  a  present  of  ^ve  shillings,  another  of  three,  a 
third  of  half  a  crewn,  according  to  their  deserts.  These  weekly  presents 
amounted  to  £12  or  £15.    But  those  little  rewards  were  not  all.    Every 
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B»D  prospered  according  to  the  prosperity  of  tfae  buaineis.  At  stock-taking 
the  amounts  shared  among  the  men  were  very  large.  Sometimes  a  hun* 
dred  pounds  would  be  given  to  an  ordinary  laborer.  These  distributions 
were  made  at  a  supper  to  all  the  men,  immediately  following  the  event  of 
Block- taking,  this  feast  being  held  on  his  grounds  at  Kingswood.  The  em- 
pkyees  assembled  usually  numbered  three  or  four  hundred,  and  the  occasion 
was  one  of  exceeding  interest  The  principal  spoke  to  the  men  and  en* 
Gouraged  speeches  from  thenu  The  supper  was  followed  by  athletic  ezer- 
eises,  games,  and  other  amus^nents. 

Mr.  Budgett  was  extremely  careful  to  inculcate  good  habits  in  all  his  work- 
men. He  taught  them  to  be  economical  and  self  denying.  He  obtained 
their  consent  to  abolish  the  practice  of  giving  them  daily  allowances  of  beer, 
which  prevailed  at. his  entrance  in  the  establishment,  in  lieu  of  which  an 
equivalent  addition  was  made  to  their  wages.  He  was  zealous  for  their  re- 
ligious welfare,  also ;  and  one  indispensable  part  of  the  arrangements  in  his 
establishment,  was  the  assembling  the  men  to  religious  exercises,  every 
morning  before  business  was  commenced.  These  exercises  consisted  of 
reading  the  Scriptures,  prayer  and  singing. 

In  works  of  charity,  Mr,  Budgett's  generosity  was  almost  unlimited,  and 
all  his  gifU  were  without  ostentation.  He  bestowed  liberally  on  churches, 
establi&ned  week  day  and  Sabbath  schools,  and  scattered  with  unsparing 
hand  among  the  needy.  Men  embarrassed  in  trade  were  often  relieved  and 
set  firmly  on  their  feet  again,  bv  his  unsolicited  and  timely  assistance.  The 
blessings  of  the  widow  and  orphan  were  perpetually  upon  his  head,  and  the 
hearts  of  strong  men  melted  at  the  mention  of  his  name.  His  gifts  were  at 
first  without  any  particuUr  system,  afterward  he  devoted  onewuxth  part  of 
his  income  to  charitable  distribution. 

In  his  family  and  among  all  his  relatives,  no  man  could  be  more  endear- 
ed. He  had  no  neglected  kin  who  hated  his  name,  and  envied  his  great- 
ness. He  gave  his  sons  a  responsibility  in  the  business,  and  showed  a  def- 
erence to  their  judgment,  uncommon  for  a  man  so  much  the  architect  of  his 
own  fortune.  As  an  instance  of  his  confidence  in  his  children,  when  his 
eldest  son  was  but  twenty  years  of  age,  he  allowed  his  four  boys  to  go 
alone  upon  the  continent  for  several  weeks.  Nor  did  he  misjudge  them. 
One  mode  of  his  treatment  at  the  family  hearth  and  elsewhere,  was  to  cre- 
ate a  virtue  by  giving  one  credi:*  for  it,  and  assuming  him  to  be  incapable 
of  the  opposite  vice. 

Not  the  least  work  that  he  accomplished  was  the  improvement  of  his 
neighborhood.  He  maintained  his  residence  at  Kingswood,  throughout  all 
his  business  career,  and  effected  there  a  moral  improvement  as  great  as  that 
he  accomplished  in  the  material  appearance  of  the  place.     We  have  before 

rken  ot  the  class  of  people  inhabiting  this  unprepossessing  village.  To 
w  fuKher  the  unpleasant  character  of  a  portion  of  his  neighbors,  it  is  sta 
ted  that  in  one  family,  "of  five  sons  and  a  daughter,  two  sons  were  hanged, 
the  other  three  transported,  and  the  daughter  had  three  successive  husbands, 
who  were  all  transported,  too.  When  the  bodies  of  the  two  brothers  who 
had  been  hung  were  restored  to  their  relations,  the  latter  turned  them  to 
account  by  exhibiting  them  in  their  coffins,  at  a  penny  a  sight  By  the 
effi>rt8  of  the  Budgetts,  seconded  by  a  few  others,  the  desperate  tribe  of  ma- 
rauders before  mentioned  were  finally  subdued.  It  was  a  dangerous  task, 
but  a  determined  spirit  accomplished  it  at  last  Mr.  H.  H.  Budgett,  the 
elder  brother,  first  addressed  himself  vigorously  to  this  work,  gradually  se- 
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cnring  co-operatioD.  Churches  and  schools,  in  the  erection  of  whicli  the 
firm  took  a  leading  part,  followed,  and  Mr.  Samuel  Budgett,  with  bis  sons 
and  his  brother  Henry,  labored  enthusiastically  to  gather  the  vicious  part  of 
the  population  into  these  places.  On  these  errands  he  would  be  employed 
during  the  whole  day,  for  a  greater  portion  of  the  Sabbaths — and  these  he 
called-tbe  happiest  days  of  his  life.  About  the  period  of  his  marriage  he 
began  to  labor  as  a  local  preacher^  and  for  years  met  the  appointments  as- 
signed him  to  the  neighboring  places.  His  sermons  are  described  as  of  a 
very  eflfective  character,  and  left  no  doubt  that  had  he  followed  his  early 
.  leaning,  he  would  have  made  a  most  efficient  missionary  among  the  heathen 
— perhaps  he  did  as  much  good,  however,  as  a  home-missionary  among  the 
heathen  around  his  door. 

He  was  a  great  seeker  of  knowledge,  and  had  a  very  decided  literair 
taste.  But  he  had  nothing  of  the  pedantic  ambition  of  a  would-be-consia- 
ered  literateur.  He  had  a  very  humble  conception  of  his  own  acquirements, 
and  devoted  such  part  of  his  time  as  he  could  spare  to  amend  the  deficiency. 
He  did  not  seek  to  become  a  scholar,  but  simply  to  gain  more  knowledge, 
and  to  store  his  mind  with  ennobling  sentiments.  He  had  a  strong  relish 
for  poetry,  showing  that  a  strong  practical  mind  is  not  necessarily  disjoined 
from  the  lighter  graces  of  imagination.  Watts  and  Wesley  were  dear  to 
him  from  youth.  In  after  life  Young  and  Cowper  were  his  special  favorites, 
and  the  copies  of  these  delightful  poets  in  his  library  were  well  penciled 
over.  Thomson  was  one  of  his  choice  companions.  But  he  was  not  re- 
stricted to  these.  His  range  of  authors  was  considerable ;  and  his  memory 
of  their  beauties  was  so  good,  that  he  would  sometimes  challenge  a  com- 
panion on  a  ramble  to  name  any  subject  on  which  he  could  not  produce  a 
verse — a  challenge  almost  always  made  good. 

In  his  mode  of  life  there  was  no  ostentation.  He  bad  a  fine  house  and 
beautiful  grounds ;  plentifulness  was  everywhere,  but  plainness  and  economy 
were  as  visible.  He  was  extremely  sociable,  and  fond  of  entertaining  his 
friends ;  but  with  all,  his  geniality  of  disposition,  nobody  ever  commemor- 
ated his  great  parties,  his  brilliant  soirees,  or  his  champagne  re-unions. 
He  gave  away  many  horses,  yet  be  never  drove  a  pair,  t)iinking  it  too  much 
display. 

The  principal  elements  in  the  character  of  Samuel  Budgetf,  as  already 
'partially  exhibited  in  this  narrative,  were  a  swift  intuition  of  character 
and  of  circumstances,  which  was  his  roost  remarkable  point,  and  chief 
source  of  power.  The  rapidity  and  certainty  with  which  he  exercised 
this  faculty  was  astonishing.  He  had  also,  in  the  highest  degree,  the  power 
of  concentrated  thought  He  thought  rapidly,  but  no  sulject  was  allowed 
to  intrude  until  that  in  hand  was  dismissed.  *  His  temperament  was  singu- 
larly active  and  excitable,  impelling  him  always  to  doy  yet  guided  always  by 
great  caution  and  foresight.  He  was  as  persevering  as  active,  and  made  it 
a  rule  "never  to  attempt  without  accomplishing."  His  power  over  the 
minds  of  others  was  immense,  and  those  associated  with  him,  be  impressed 
so  with  his  own  spirit  as  to  cause  them  to  move  all  as  parts  of  a  single  ma- 
chine, of  which  he  was  the  impelling  fcrce.  His  temper  was  naturally 
hasty,  but  he  never  retained  anger.  His  heart  was  singularly  open,  and  so 
diflerent  from  the  secretiveness  supposed  to  be  an  essential  to  a  good  busi- 
ness character,  he  communicated  his  ideas  to  friends  with  a  freedom  few 
could  return.  He  was  in  his  whole  nature,  indeed,  the  very  reverse  of  that 
.  cold,  unethereal,  selfish  nature,  which  many  consider  the  only  baua  from 
which  a  "successful  merchant **  can  be  developed. 
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In  condeosing  the  facts  of  ibu  bioffraphy  from  a  life  of  the  man,  by  Wil- 
liam Arthur,  A.  M.,  we  have  been  obliged  by  our  limits  to  despoil  the  nar- 
rative of  a  great  portion  of  its  interest,  and  to  curtail  the  reflections  sugges- 
ted by  incidents  of  the  story.  We  have  especially  compressed  that  pari 
v^hicb  gives  the  progress  of  his  commercial  prosperity;  as  the  particulars 
embodied  are  sufficient  to  give  merchants  a  correct  idpa  of  the  causes  of  his 
rise,  of  his  business  system,  and  the  cast  of  mercantile  character  which  he 
possessed.  It  was  our  especial  desire  to  show  what  he  was  beside,  and  at 
the  same  time  with,  being  a  great  merchant.  That  he  was  not  simply  a 
trader;  but  that  he  had  heart  and  capacity  for  simultaneous  success  in 
other  spheres ;  and  instead  of  being  isolated  in  the  little  world  of  mere  bar- 
gains, he  was  a  developed  Man,  who  knew  the  relations  of  the  diflerent  in- 
terests and  conditions  of  society,  had  liis  manifold  fields  of  labor  among  them, 
and  found  in  each  what  was  of  good  to  himself,  and  imparted  to  each  the 
sernce  that  it  needed.  Such  a  man  is  in  harmony  with  the  world — moves 
easily  about,  without  jar  or  collision,  and  in  virtue  of  bis  contribution  to  the 
universal  peace  and  profit,  is  honored  with  the  universal  homage. 

Samuel  Budgett,  the  Successful  Merchant,  died  of  dropsy,  in  the  early 
part  of  May,  1851.  His  death,  like  his  life,  was  that  of  a  Christian — his 
&ith  and  beatific  vbion  equaling  in  strength  and  splendor  that  of  the  saints 
of  old.  The  day  of  his  funeral  was  a  sad  day  in  Kings  wood.  His  late 
employees,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  in  grade,  gathered  to  the  ceremo- 
ny with  heavy  hearts  and  countenances  overshadowed  with  a  grief  impos- 
sible to  be  lent  to  the  mere  propriety/  of  the  occasion.  The  whole  village 
gathered  at  the  gates  and  followed  the  remains  silently  to  the  church,  and 
thence  to  the  tomb — and  many,  many  were  the  tears  that  dropped  as  the 
frequent  remark  escaped  the  lips  of  humble  men  and  women,  *'  The  best 
man  in  Eingswood  is  gone  to-day." 


Art.  T.— PROPERTY  AND  NATIONAL  WEALTH. 

7b  Frieman  Hunt,  Editor  of  the  Merchants^  Magazine, 

Sir, — I  am  not  of  the  fanatical  school  of  misers,  who  believe,  that  wealth 
wght  to  govern  the  world  ;  but,  that  it  is  the  Archimedean  lever  by  which 
Uie  world  may  be  moved,  I  have  no  doubt.  Nor  do  I  esteem  wealth  or  its 
possessors,  with  some  agrarian  political  economists,  as  necessarily  odious. 
Wealth  or  property  has  a  necessary  and  important  position  in  the  interests 
and  progress  of  mankind.  Its  office  will  be  appreciated,  by  comparing  the 
conditions  of  a  people  where  the  incidents  of  property  are  scarcely  known, 
with  that  of  a  refined  and  polished  nation,  where  the  individual  interests  of 
its  various  citizens  are  tangible,  and  respected.  All  provisions  for  the  future 
wants  of  life  assume  the  nature  of  property.  Inferior  animals,  in  some  cases, 
make  such  provision,  and  hence  become  the  owners  of  their  stores  of  food. 
But,  there  are  savage  men  more  rude  and  degraded  than  these,  that  have 
not  taken  this  first  step  towards  civilization.  The  natives  of  New  Holland 
have  scarcely  clothing,  houses,  or  even  the  implements  of  war  or  husbandry, 
and  they  are  certainly  destitute  of  all  the  arts  of  domestic  life,  and  of  every 
germ  of  improvemenL     They  pick  up  a  precarious  subsistence  from  the 
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spoDtaneons  productions  of  the  earth,  and  from  snails  and  reptiles  with  which 
they  chance  to  meet 

Beyond  this  lowest  degradation  man  does  not  advance  a  step,  without 
conceiving  of  the  uses  of  property,  and  appropriating  the  things  consistent 
with  its  objects,  to  his  personal  advantage.  Property,  in  itself,  has  no  in- 
herent moral  qualities,  nor  any  necessary  individual  identity.  But,  anything 
within  the  power  of  human  acquisition  may  become  property  by  rise,  and  as 
connected  with  the  object  of  this  use,  it  may  give  energy  to  a  high  moral 
influence.  The  object  or  purpose  of  human  life  being  settled  in  the  mind, 
anterior  to  the  ways  and  means  of  its  accomplishment,  or  to  the  notion  of 
property,  the  object  of  this  acquisition  may  be,  primarily,  just,  and  noble, 
and  benevolent  The  mind  that  determines  to  improve  itself,  and  to  im- 
prove the  world,  may,  consistently  with  its  high  and  holy  purposes,  use 
property,  which  is  seen  to  be  the  necessary  incident  to  all  human  progress. 
Such  a  mind,  according  to  holy  writ,  ^^  uses  the  things  of  this  world  as  not 
abusing  them.'' 

It  does  not  pertain  to  the  peculiar  merits  *of  property,  that  it  has  been  an 
essential  and  in(^pensable  agent,  in  bringing  us  men  from  the  rude  habits 
of  the  savage  in  extreme  degradation,  to  an  affinity  with  heavenly  existence 
— that  it  has  afforded  facilities  for  the  development  and  refinement  of  intel- 
lectual power — that  it  has  surrounded  man  with  a  thousand  means  for  his 
personal  and  social  comfort  and  happiness,  nor  that  it  has  surrounded  him 
with  gratifying  evidences  of  all  these  improvements,  in  the  towns  and  cities, 
the  labors  of  art,  and  the  useful  public  works  that  are  scattered  over  the 
world. 

For,  without  human  purpose  and  the  movings  of  the  moral  energies  of 
man,  the  granite  mountain  would  still  have  hid  among  its  crags  the  fluted 
columns  and  the  massive  walls  of  the  magnificent  temple — the  bricks  and 
the  mortar,  that  compose  the  extensive  and  still  extending  city,  would  have 
slumbered  on  in  the  clay-pit  and  lime-rock  from  which  they  were  taken — 
the  pines  and  cedars  used  in  finishing  the  palaces  of  the  wealthy,  would 
still  have  been  in  the  wild  forests,  adding  year-circles  to  their  growth  for 
years  to  come ;  and,  instead  of  decorating  the  home  of  man,  they  would 
be  affording  a  domicil  among  their  boughs  for  the  wild  forest  birds,  where 
"  the  owl  would  dwell  unscared,"  and  the  eagle  would  find  a  resting  place. 

In  the  absence  of  the  substance  of  civilization,  its  spirits  and  incidents  would 
also  be  wanting — the  light  and  the  spirit  of  song  would  yield  dominion  to 
the  brutal  passions,  the  dark  cruelties  and  the  bowlings  of  the  savage.  For, 
man  without  purpose  or  enterprise,  never  yet  breatbed  a  tone  of  eloquence, 
nor  conceived  of  any  elevated  object  of  his  being,  above  the  brutes,  whose 
example  he  copies  and  emulates.  Shepherds  have  lived  and  fed  their  flocks, 
but  never  one  has  sung  the  praises  of  his  own  rude  life.  The  genius  of 
after  times  and  remote  lands  has  associated  with  their  desolate  weary  life, 
the  fictions  of  poetical  creations. 

Property  has  its  ultimate  origin  in  human  necessities ;  and  a  knowledge 
and  appreciation  of  these  necessities  are  incidents  of  its  accumulation.  We 
have  said,  that  it  consists  not  more  in  things  possessed,  than  in  a  knowledge 
of  their  adaptation  to  use.  The  extent  of  this  knowledge  is  the  ratio  of  the 
value  of  things  held  as  property. 

Hence,  we  come  to  the  proposition  that  the  real  wealth  of  a  nation  is  in 
proportion  to  the  intelligence  of  its  people,  whatever  may  be  its  physical  re- 
Bouroes  and  specific  acaumulations. 
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Sappoee  men  YlsA  Dover  leatned  the  use  of  iron,  of  steel,  nor  tbe  prooeta^t 
<^  their  raanufacture,  where  would  be  the  value  of  all  the  iron  that  is  hid  in 
the  mount^ns  and  valleys  of  the  earth  t  The  same  question  may  be  asked 
in  respect  to  every  other  mineral  product  Commerce,  tliat  has  accumulated 
the  wealth  of  so  many  nations,  has  come  into  being  with  its  thousands  of 
ships  and  vast  eapital  invested,  through  the  force  of  intelligent  human  en- 
terprise. It  has  created  itself,  with  all  its  vast  estates,  without  impovenshing 
any  human  being.  Indeed,  the  people  from  whose  country  it  has  drawn  ita 
resources,  have  risen,  through  its  influence,  in  the  scale  of  civilization,  and 
actual  wealth  and  comfi^rt.  If  the  knowledge  of  these  comforts  and  refine- 
ments may  increase  the  sum  of  human  necessities,  it  has  also  increased  the 
industry  and  enterprise  to  supply  them.  A  value  has  been  given  to  rocks 
and  woods ;  and  even  the  canes  of  the  jungles  are  in  demand ;  and  hence, 
by  the  mere  influence  of  Commerce  have  b^me  capital. 

The  accumulation  or  rather  production  of  national  wealth  is  not  more 
striking  in  Commerce  than  in  domestic  enterprise.   But  here,  as  in  Commerce 
intelligence  and  science  give  the  flrst  movement  and  progress,  and  are  the 
primary  principles  that  guide  human  pursuit  to  efficient  results.    The  rail- 
roads, Uiat  are  peculiarly  a  triumph  of  science,  are  to  domestic  pursuits  what 
the  opening  of  foreign  trade  is  to  Commerce.    They  ^ng  the  demands  of 
trade  home  to  e^ry  farm-house,  and  to  every  patch  of  territory  along  their 
lines.     Mineral  localities  are  improved,  trees  that  were  formerly  consumed 
on  the  land,  in  clearing  up  forests,  are  manufactured  into  valuable  lumber 
for  what,  without  the  railroad,  was  a  too  distant  or  inaccessible  market. 
Agricultural  products,  that  formerly  were  consumed  on  the  farm,  or  rather 
not  produced  at  all,  now  remunerate  the  labor  of  their  production,  and  make 
more  land  to  be  required  for  thorough  cultivation.     And  hence  the  railroad 
raises  the  value  of  land  as  an  investment,  without  diminishing  the  appropri- 
ate rewards  for  its  cultivation.     The  citizen  who  lately  possessed  a  farm  of 
two  hundred  acres  that  would  produce  crops  of  the  value  of  $500  per  an- 
num, since  the  railroad  has  been  constructed,  turns  off  four  times  a^  many 
dollars  worth  of  products  as  formerly,  and  requires  four  times  as  much  labor, 
so  that  four  sons,  with  fifty  acres  each,  have  as  profitable  farms,  worth,  each, 
as  much  as  their  father^s ;  procuring,  for  the  same  amount  of  labor  on  each 
farm,  as  many  domestic  comforts  as  the  two  hundred  acres  produced  formerly. 
Let  no  peevish  idler  complain  of  this  rise  in  the  value  of  real  estate,  as  if  it  were 
going  to  render  it  more  difficult  for  labor  to  find  ita  reward,  or  the  poor  to  ob- 
tain a  subsistence.  Ten  acres  may  possibly  answer  better  the  purpose  of  reward- 
ing the  cultivator,  than  one  hundred  did  half  a  century  ago.    A  large  number 
of  farmers,  within  a  few  years  past,  in  the  northern  section  of  Vermont,  have 
been  engaged  in  raising  potatoes  for  the  manufacture  of  starch,  at  12^  cents 
per  bushel.    Since  the  railroad  was  completed  to  the  interior  of  the  State, 
potatoes  have  sold  along  its  line  for  half-a-dollar  or  more,  to  supply  the  Lowell 
and  Boston  markets.  The  consequence  is  not  merely,  that  the  three  thousand 
bushels  that  formerly  brought  $376,  now  bring  $1,400,  and  require  no  more 
tabor  for  their  production,  but  thousands  of  acres  of  waste  lands  will  now  b# 
cultivated  for  this  and  other  crops.     The  young  man  who  complained  thai 
lands  were  so  dear  that  he  could  not  get  a  fooUiold,  now  finds  a  motive  to 
pitch  into  some  swamp  or  marsh,  and  by  far  leas  labor  than  would  be  re- 
quired to  clear  a  new  farm  in  the  wilderness,  he  brings  the  unproductive 
waste  to  a  high  state  of  cultivation ;  draining  off  the  water,  and  making  the 
soil  beneath,  a  rich  compost  bed,  that,  as  it  becomes  dry,  will  produce  moil 
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extmoTdinnry  crojw.  Mountain  lands,  that  were  formerly  esteemed  almost 
▼idaeless,  promise  better  returns  for  their  clearing  and  coitiyation,  than  the 
best  land  without  fkcilities  for  a  marliet 

This  increased  value  of  real  estate  is  not  fictitious  but  intrinsic,  for  tbe 
State  with  its  new  improvements  affords  a  comfortable  support  for  twice  as 
large  a  populaUon,  and  remunerates  twice  or  thrice  the  amount  of  actual 
labor  that  it  formerly  did.  The  population  of  a  State,  and  the  amount  of 
its  useful  industry,  are  the  best  criterions  to  determine  its  wealth.  The  ag- 
gregate property  of  the  State  has  doubled,  paying  as  good  interest  and  re- 
munerating, perhaps  three  times  the  labor,  and  yet  nobody  is  made  the 
poorer,  nobody  has  lost  a  dollar :  thousands  are  made  well  off,  or  are  pro- 
Tided  for,  and  yet  at  nobody's  expense.  Whence  has  come  this  increase  of 
wealth  ?  It  has  not  been  imported  from  the  seaport  or  furei^  countries. 
It  has  boen  created  chiefly  on  the  soil.  But  I  need  not  pursue  this  thought^ 
to  notice  hundreds  and  tnousands  of  manufisu^tories  which  spring  up  in  every 
section  of  the  country  having  facilities  for  transporting  goods  to  the  depots 
of  foreign  commerce,  along  the  shores  of  our  country,  which,  with  all  their 
aoenmulHtion,  may  be  shown  to  have  been  created,  and  not  accumulated  to 
the  prejudice  of  any  other  interests.  They  not  only  create  themselves,  but 
produce  an  industrious  and  prosperous  agricultural  community  about  them. 
But,  I  have  cited  the  railroad,  and  the  incidental  imjffovements  in  the 
country  through  which  it  passes,  merely  to  illustrate  a  principle  which  ob- 
tains in  reference  to  every  domestic  enterprise  or  pursuit ;  and  also  to  show 
Uiat  the  laws  which  determine  the  value  of  property  are  not  arbitrary,  but 
founded  in  the  nature  and  relation  of  things.  A  thing  intrinsically  worthless, 
as  a  depreciated  or  bankrupt  paper  currency,  cannot  be  made  of  value  by  an 
act  of  parliament.  Hence,  the  celebrated  aphorism  of  Mr.  Clay,  that  ^  wkcd 
the  law  makes  property  is  property  ;'*  in  the  light  of  philosophy  is  a  fallacy ; 
though  it  may  be  a  useful  legal  convention  in  reference  to  ^e  vesting  of 
private  estates  and  chattels. 

We  have  seen,  that  if  a  nation  would  seek  to  increase  its  wealth,  or  raise 
its  condition,  the  first  public  interest  is,  the  education  of  its  people.  Not 
the  education  of  a  few  as  mere  contrivers  and  overseers,  but  of  every  man 
who  has  physical  strength  to  devote  to  labor.  For  an  ignorant  workman, 
though  his  work  may  all  be  laid  out  to  his  hand,  will  not  accomplish  half 
as  much  as  the  intelligent  one ;  and  the  aggregate  labor  of  millions  of 
people  may  be  affected  twenty,  thirty,  or  fifty  per  cent,  by  the  state  of 
general  intelligence  alone.  If  any  one  might  suppose,  that  the  State  of 
Ifassachusetts  would  ever  sustain  from  seven  hundred  thousand  to  a  million 
of  people,  if  a  majority  of  them  were  unable  to  read  or  write,  he  would  show 
how  ignorant  he  is  of  the  springs,  the  methods,  and  means  of  Massachusetts* 
enterprise.  The  Commerce,  the  manufactures,  and  the  trade  of  Massachusetts 
— the  wealth  of  the  Commonwealth^  are  the  fruits  of  her  schools  and  semin- 
aries. 

Though  QducaUon  may  be  a  more  remote  facility  than  labor,  in  the  pro- 
duction of  national  wealth,  still  it  may  be  far  more  powerful  and  efficient 
But  labor  cannot  be  dispensed  with.  Like  land,  it  is  a  basis  of  production, 
which  intelligence  may  improve  to  the  greatest  possible  advantage.  It  is 
the  physical  force  that  accomplishes  the  purposes  which  iotelligence  may 
have  desired. 

As  connected  with  the  wealth  of  nations,  productive  industry  requires  a 
distinctive  oonsideration ;  for,  beyond  ita  objects  and  methods  that  are  regu- 
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kted  by  intelligence,  the  cunount  of  labor  that  may  be  performed  in  ^ 
country,  is  a  matter  of  vast  public  interest.  If  there  be  four  railltoo*  of 
men  in  this  country  who  are  able  to  work,  at  76  centa  a  day,  they  wo«W 
earn  three  millions  of  dollars  a  day,  and  over  three  hundred  millions  of  dol- 
lars in  a  year.  In  ten  years,  the  wapjes  of  our  laboring  population  would 
amount  to  no  less  than  three  thousand  millions  of  dollars,  probably  enough 
to  eat  up  the  capital  of  tlie  whole  country,  did  the  labor  not  actually  pro* 
dace  or  create,  to  a  large  extent,  the  means  of  its  own  remuneration.  To 
influence  men  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  largest  amount  of  work,  is  a 
question  that  leads  the  political  economist  to  an  intimate  investigation  of 
the  law§  and  elements  of  his  physical  and  moral  being.  But  without  enter* 
ing  into  the  details  of  Ruch  an  investigation,  I  will  notice  but  one  point  itt 
thw  connection — that  effective  labor  must  be  the  result  of  purpose  and  not 
of  constraint;  that  is,  it  must  be  free.  Sympathies  between  the  mind  and 
body  are  a  part  of  man's  existence.  His  physical  energies  are  in  a  va<t  mul- 
titude of  circumstances,  sustained  by  the  spirit  which  these  sympathies  have 
infused.  Numerous  cfjses  have  been  related  of  superhuman  strength  being 
put  forth,  as  by  miracle,  by  persons  in  excitement  from  danger,  fear,  or  fot 
the  rescue  of  persons  in  peril.  But  fear  of  punishment  or  constraint,  are  not 
the  legitimate  motives  to  enlist  man  to  constant  physical  exertion.  ^  By  such 
constraint,  labor  becomes  odious,  and  those  mental  sympathies  which  stimu- 
late to  free  exertion  are  lost  Besides,  in  the  strictest  system  of  slavery,  the 
facilities  for  constraint  cannot  be  as  constant,  as  the  spirit  of  enterprise 
which  becomes  a  part  of  a  free  man's  very  existence ;  and  to  suppose  that  an 
odious  task  will  be  pursued  further,  or  more  constant,  than  the  compulsive 
power  of  the  master,  is  preposterous.  In  apology  for  the  mildness  of  do- 
mestic slavery  in  a  part  of  this  country,  it  has  been  stated  that  three  slaves 
do  not  accomplish  more  labor,  than  two  free  laborers  in  parts  of  the  country 
where  slavery  has  not  made  labor  disreputable.  Supposing  two-thirds  as 
much  is  done  by  the  slave,  if  there  be  a  million  of  slaves  doin^  full  tasks  in 
this  country,  their  labor  would  amount  to  fihy  cents  a  day,  each,  allowing 
seventy -five  cents  for  a  full  free  man's  day's  work.  The  aggregate  labor  done 
by  the  slaves  in  the  country,  on  these  suppo  itions,  would  amount  to  half  a 
million  of  dollars  a  day,  a  quarter  of  a  million  less  than  if  these  slaves  were 
intelligent  fieemen.  This  would  amount  to  a  nett  loss  to  the  country  of 
seventy- five  millions  of  dollars  a  year.  But  the  odious  character  which  the 
existence  of  slavery  gives  to  labor,  paralyzes  the  spirit  of  industry  with  the 
free  portion  of  the  population,  so  that  in  the  slaveholding  portions  of  this 
country,  the  idleness  of  the  nominally  free  occasions  as  great  a  loss  to  the 
country  as  immediately  results  from  slavery  as  stated  above.  The  hundred 
and  fifty  millions  per  annum  deficiency  of  production,  in  the  slave  states  of 
ihis  nation,  is  estimated  on  the  lowest  value  of  labor,  excluding  the  increase 
of  this  value,  which  Commerce,  new  enterprises,  and  manufactures,  in  a  free 
industrial  community,  might  produce. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  enter  into  the  discussion  of  slavery  in  its  political 
bearings,  nor  to  notice  American  slavery  as  a  domestic  institution,  further 
than  what  the  facts  stated  above,  which  I  have  gathered  from  the  voluntary 
testimony  of  numerous  slaveholders,  may  show  the  influence  of  such  an  in- 
stitution on  national  wealih. 

Though  private  property  to  the  estimated  value  of  twelve  hundred  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  may  be  invested  in  the  slaves  of  this  country,  vet,  for  all 
pracUcal  purposes  of  national  wealth,  three  millions  of  free  people,  without 
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the  prejodioe  agaiost  labor  which  slArenr  produces,  would  be  worth  twice  m 
much  to  the  country,  and  to  that  portion  of  the  country  where  slavery  now 
exists.  But  the  existence  of  slavery  paralyzes  the  enterprise  that  would  de- 
velop resources—in  mines,  in  water-power,  in  roanufialctures,  and  even  in 
Commerce,  of  the  regions  over  which  it  has  influence.  The  value  of  real 
estate  alone,  in  the  skveholding  states,  is  diminished  more  by  the  existence 
of  slavery  than  all  the  nominal  slave  property. 

If  all  the  slaves  in  any  slave  State  were  an  attachment,  in  proper  propor- 
tions to  the  several  freeholds,  whose  value  would  be  increased  by  emancipa- 
tion ;  an  act  of  emancipation,  annihilating  all  the  slave  property  at  once, 
would  make  the  proprietor  the  richer  man  by  twenty-five  per  cent;  and  five 
years  would  not  transpire,  before  the  market  value  of  such  lands  would  il- 
lustrate the  truth  of  this  assertion.  Leaving  the  political  and  moral  quesUons 
connected  with  slavery  out  of  the  account,  and  acknowledging  that  property 
Tested  in  slaves  is  to  be  protected  on  the  basis  of  sacred  and  indefeasible  right, 
the  difScuIty  of  emancipation  is,  that  it  would  operate  to  the  ruin  of  those 
whose  property  is  invested  chiefly  in  slaves,  and  make  the  owners  of  lands 
a  great  deal  richer  than  they  now  are.  At  the  same  time,  while  three  slaves 
for  all  practical  purposes  in  the  production  of  wealth  are  only  equal  to  two 
free  persons,  the  State  would  be  increased  in  facilities  for  production  of  pro- 

g^rty  in  (his  proportion,  to  say  nothing  of  the  rise  in  the  value  of  its  lands, 
ut  in  view  of  this  rise  in  the  value  of  the  soil,  an  assessment  of  the  nomin- 
al value  of  the  slaves  on  the  lands  of  the  State,  would  be  strictly  equitable 
and  a  measure  of  the  highest  utility  to  the  land-holding  interest  of  a  Com- 
mohwealth.  As  between  free  citizen  and  free  citizen,  who  have  sustained  a 
compact  and  constitution,  that  have  encouraged  the  investment  of  property 
in  slaves,  I  am  not  prepared  to  admit  that  such  an  arrangement  would  hf 
immoral.  Though  I  cannot  conceive  that  a  distant  State  of  our  Union, 
where  slavery  never  existed,  ought  to  be  taxed  to  procure  so  beneficial  a 
change  as  would  accrue  to  the  aggregate  interests  of  the  slave  State  by 
emancipation.  Yet,  the  remote  interest  that  would  accrue  to  a  free  com- 
mercial State  by  such  emancipation,  might  justify  some  sacrifice  on  its  part 
in  view  of  such  an  interest  If  the  slave  states  produced  or  created  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  millions  of  dollars  a  year  more  than  they  do  under  slavery, 
commercial  credit  could  be  rendered  much  sounder,  and  the  commodities 
that  would  become  the  subjects  of  commercial  exchange  would  be  more  va- 
ried and  valuable. 

If  the  calculation  made,  I  tliink,  in  1840,  that  in  forty  years,  eight  hun- 
dred millions  of  dollars  of  bankrupt  debts  had  been  contracted  in  our  com- 
mercial cities,  by  the  Southern  trade  alone,  be  true,  it  might  be  a  pertinent 
subject  of  inquiry,  as  to  how  much  of  this  loss  went  to  make  up  for  the  im- 
poverishing influence  of  slavery  ?  '  How  great  losses  have  accrued  from  trade 
with  the  free  States  the  calculation  did  not  tell  us.  We  are  not  to  suppose 
that  the  southern  merchant  is  a  man  of  less  integrity  and  honor  than  the  north- 
em  or  western.  But  if  the  losses  in  the  southern  trade  have  been  greater  than 
elsewhere,  they  must  be  attributed  to  some  inherent  evil  in  the  Coni^titution 
of  the  South  as  a  commercial  state.  That  an  evil  is  found  in  slavery,  ade- 
quate to  the  production  of  these  results,  has  been  shown.  Suppose  the  losses 
from  slavery,  on  the  principle  stated,  be  averaged  at  one* third  less  than  I 
have  shown, — atone  hundred  millions  of  dollars  a  year, — here  in  forty  years, 
we  have  four  thousand  millions  of  dollars,  deficiency  of  production,  or  ^st 
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tkMB  as  mudi  as  the  oommorcial  bankruptcies  ascribed  to  the  soatheni 
trade. 

But  free  labor  is  affected  in  its  results  by  various  circumstaQcea  which,  as 
connected  with  our  subject,  deserve  consideration.  There  are  moral  ioflu- 
encas  growmg  out  of  Uie  condition  of  the  country  that  may  greatly  affect 
the  aggregate  of  its  productive  industry.  Party  politics  that  predicate  the 
prospects  of  all  industrial  enterprise,  on  the  ascendancy  of  this  or  that  dema- 
gogue, have  done  immense  mischief  to  the  interests  of  national  wealth. 

Commercial  panics  are  to  labor  what  the  plague  is  to  the  health  and  life 
of  a  community,  killing  thirty  with  fear  where  one  dies  with  the  disease. 
Universal  baakraptcy  is  an  evil  of  less  magnitude  than  universal  idleness. 
For,  we  have  seen  that  productive  labor  can  repair  the  damages  and  losses 
of  almost  any  national  misfortunes.  But,  let  labor  be  neglected,  and  hunger 
will  increase  to  a  terrible  and  most  destructive  extent  Consumption  never 
ceases  while  anything  remains  to  supply  human  wants ;  but,  if  the  tenor  of 
human  pursuits  had  not  have  been  disturbed,  the  immediate  necessities  of 
the  people  would  have  been  provided  for,  and  if  the  country  had  have  ceased 
for  a  time  to  advance,  the  remnant  of  it^  resources  would  have  been  so  well 
improved,  that  the  retrograde  tendency  of  things  would  have  been  checked. 

Again,  to  give  a  proper  energy  to  industrial  enterprise,  the  dignity  of  labor 
should  be  sustained.  The  franchises  of  a  freeman  should  be  conceded  to  the 
humblest  laborer  who  has  not  forfeited  his  right  by  crime.  In  the  responsi- 
bilities of  a  freeman,  he  will  find  the  strongest  motives  to  exertion.  Besides, 
so  far  as  government  can,  by  its  action,  affect  his  confidence  of  a  just  re- 
muneration for  his  toil,  he  feels  that  a  remedy  is  put  into  his  own  hands 
Uirough  the  ballot-box.  On  the  merits  of  the  case  the  laborer  is  as  much 
entitled,  as  any  one,  to  the  elective  franchise ;  for,  we  have  seen  that  the 
etnbryo  wealth  of  a  nation  is  in  its  industry  and  enterprise.  Without  human 
labor,  either  present  or  prospective,  there  is  scarcely  any  intrinsic  value  to 
anything.  The  availability  of  labor  for  the  cultivation  and  improvement  of 
a  dirm,  gives  the  farm  its  value.  We  have  seen  that  the  labor  of  a  country, 
in  two  years,  probably  eats  up  all  other  property  in  its  valuation.  A  regard 
to  national  wealth,  then,  requires  that  the  laws  of  the  human  mind  affecting 
its  purposes  to  labor,  and  its  spirit  of  industry,  should  be  attentively  ana 
intimately  studied  by  our  civil  legislature — that  the  highest  motive  to  entei^ 
prise  should  be  made  to  exert  the  most  extensive  and  thorough  influence. 
What  stronger  motive  can  be  adduced  than  the  conscious  spirit  of  freedom! 
Who  would  experience  more  immediately  and  more  severely  the  evils  of  a 
bad  government,  than  the  man  who  depends  for  his  support  on  his  daily 
labor! 

It  matters  not  whether  property  be  in  few  or  many  hands,  s^  far  as  it 
pertains  to  the  commonwealth,  provided  it  be  equally  available  for  public 
purposes,  and,  provided,  its  present  accumulation  is  made  to  contribute  most 
to  its  future  increase.  But  it  is  a  question  for  inquiry,  Whether  its  concen- 
tration in  a  few  hands  will  command  the  highest  exertions  of  labor,  to  make 
it  yield  the  largest  aggregate  increase  ?  While  it  is  known,  by  pr  ictical 
experience,  that  large  estates  pay  a  less  annual  percentage  than  small  ones, 
and  those  whose  labor  improves  them,  are  not  enriched  by  the  deficiency, 
the  presumption  is  in  favor  of  small  estates.  The  prayer  of  Agar,  **  Give 
me  neither  poverty  nor  riches,"  waa  as  consistent  with  the  laws  of  finance  as 
of  morality.  The  middling  interest  are  not  only  the  most  efficient  producers 
of  national  wealth,  but  they  can  enjoy  most  fully  the  rewards  of  their  labor. 
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Though  a  large  estate  is  not,  in  itself,  a  public  good,  yet,  if  it  have  stimu- 
lated, in  its  acquisition,  the  labor  and  enterprise  of  its  immediate  possessor, 
It  is,  in  the  light  of  our  subject,  scarcely  to  be  considered  an  evil.  Its  en- 
tailment, without  division,  among  heirs,  is  a  contravention  of  the  law  of  in- 
dustry and  of  its  reward,  primarily  expressed  in  the  decree,  that  **  man  shall 
eat  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow  " — it  will  work  a  serious  injury,  by  per- 
suading a  coming  generation  that  property  is  a  favor  of  fortune,  and  not  a 
reward  for  exertions. 

But  the  security  of  lawful  property,  whether  it  may  be  in  large  or  small 
estates,  is  a  positive  duty  of  the  State.  The  incidental  evils  of  any  particular 
distribution  would  be  far  less  mischievous  than  any  uncertainty  as  to  the 
tenure  of  its  possession.  Though  subordinate  to  this  positive  security  of 
property  to  those  who  have  accumulated  it,  and  to  such  as  may  have  been 
regarded  in  its  accumulation,  (such  as  heirs  at  law,  legatees,  &c.,)  the  legis- 
lature ought  to  pay  a  primary  respect  to  the  producing  energies  of  a  nation, 
as  these  are  the  life-blood  that  circulates  through  all  the  body  politic ;  for, 
where  the  laws  have  afforded  adequate  protection  to  property,  it  has  usually 
needed  no  other  facilities  for  securing  all  its  legitimate  advantages.  Nor  does 
labor  require  to  be  patronized  by  the  State  so  as  to  destroy  its  spirit  of  free- 
dom. It  can  take  care  of  itself,  if  legislation  does  not  paralyze  Commerce, 
and  destroy  the  markets  for  its  products,  or  suffer  foreign  competition  to  rob 
it  of  its  legitimate  stimulus  and  reward. 

From  a  review  of  this  subject,  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  body  politic  is 
an  active  living  body,  whose  energies  and  life  are  in  the  bones,  and  sinews, 
and  spirit  of  its  people — that,  for  its  healthy  development,  a  regard  must  be 
had  to  all  the  principles  and  elements  of  political  economy.  It  is  seen,  that 
the  common  maxim,  that  what  one  man  gets,  another  man  loses^  is  not  jn 
accordance  with  experience ;  hence  the  odiousness  which,  in  the  estimation 
of  many,  attaches  to  wealth  is  unjust  and  unreasonable.  The  most  valuable 
and  extensive  estates  are  often  created  where  no  property,  or  next  to  none, 
before  existed;  and  this  entirely  free  from  the  legerdemdn  of  financial 
speculation. 

The  resources  of  a  countiy  are  capable  of  multiplication  and  increase,  so 
that  those  who  will  seek  their  development  will  never  bo  left  with  the 
grumbler,  who  spends  half  his  life  in  idleness,  complaining  of  his  want  of  a 
aiance  to  do  something  for  himself  or  his  country.  The  man  that  will  work 
as  dictated  by  an  intelligent  experience,  can  Hve,  and,  if  prudent  in  expendi- 
ture, can  accumulate  property. 

Finally,  I  observe  that  the  support  of  free  schools  and  facilities  for  the 
education  of  a  whole  people,  contribute  to  the  benefit  of  every  class  of  citi- 
zens and  of  the  State  at  large.  Public  free  schools  are  not  constituted  as 
some  nigsrardly  spirits  have  asserted,  to  support  pauperism,  but  to  prevent 
it  Intelligent  laborers,  as  we  have  said,  can  add  much  more  to  the  capital 
employed  in  a  business  than  those  who  are  ignorant  j.  m.  s. 
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ACTION  (M  BAILROAD  LAW  OF  NEW  YOBE  STATE. 

In  the  Supreme  Court,  (State  of  New  York.)  July  Term,  1862.  Hugh  White 
V5.  the  Ulica  and  Schenectady  Railroad  Company,  and  E.  Corning,  and  others. 

The  Ulica  and  Schenectady  Railroad  Company  was  incorporated  in  1833,  with 
a  provision  in  its  charter  that  "  the  Legislature  may  at  any  lime  alter,  modify,  or 
repeal  this  act;*'  being  further  subject  to  the  general  refttrlclions  and  liabilities 
prescribed  by  the  Revised  Statutes,  that  *'the  charter  of  every  corporation  that 
should  be  granted  after  the  Revised  Statutes  took  effect,  should  be  subject  to 
alteration,  suspension,  and  repeal,  in  the  dbcrelion  of  the  Legislature."  (1  R.  S. 
600,  Sec.  8.) 

In  April,  1851,  the  Legislature  passed  a  law  authorizing  every  railroad  corpo- 
ration in  this  State,  with  the  consent  of  two-thirds  in  amount  of  its  stockholders, 
to  loan  its  credit,  or  become  the  owner  of  stock  in  the  Great  Western  Railroad 
Company  in  Canada  West,  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  6  per  cent  of  the  capi- 
tal of  the  company  so  subscribing.  Under  this  act  the  defendants  subscribed  to 
the  stock  of  the  Canadian  company,  more  than  two-thirds  in  amount  of  the 
stock-holders  having  given  their  assent  to  the  subscription. 

The  plaintiff,  who  is  also  a  large  stockholder,  institutes  these  proceedings  to 
test  the  constitutionality  of  the  act  of  1851 ;  and  updn  a  motion  to  dissolve  the 
injunction  temporarily  |;ranted  against  the  defendants,  the  Court  delivered  an 
opinion,  of  which  the  fbllowing  is  an  abstract : — 

The  constitution  of  1846  declares  that  "no  private  or  local  bill  shall  embrace 
more  than  one  subject,  and  that  shall  be  expressed  in  the  title.**  The  title  of 
this  act  is  **  An  Act  to  authorize  the  Railroad  Corporations  of  this  State  to  sub- 
scribe to  the  capital  stock  of  the  Great  Western  Railroad  Company,  Canada 
West'*  It  is  said  that  this  is  a  private  and  local  bill,  and  that  it  embraces  more 
than  one  subject,  and  that  the  subject  is  not  expressed  in  the  title. 

The  act  b  neither  private  nor  local ;  a  private  act  is  one  which  relates  only  to 
particular  persons  or  bodies,  not  one  which  includes  all  the  persons  or  bodies  of 
aoy  one  cUiss.  One  relating  to  all  Jews,  or  all  turnpike  companies,  is  not  pri- 
vate ;  but  a  bill  relating  to  individuals  or  bodies  who  are  named,  and  which  is 
made  to  operate  on  them  exclusively,  and  not  on  all  of  a  cla^s,  is  private.  A 
bill  may  possibly  be  local,  although  it  affects  a  whole  country ;  but  it  cannot  be 
BO  when  no  localities  are  selected  in  the  bill  to  be  subject  to  its  operation  ;  bat 
the  whole  State  is  the  theater  of  its  operation.  That  is  local  which  is  for  a  par- 
ticular locality,  and  with  a  view  to  benefit  it,  particular  being  understood  in  oon-  ' 
tradisiinction  to  general. 

It  is  said  that  this  bill  embraces  more  than  one  subject,  and  that  all  the  railroad 
eompanioH  in  this  State  are  the  subjects  of  the  bill.  The  term  subject,  as  used 
ID  the  article  of  the  constitution  referred  to,  (as  the  counsel  for  plaintiff  himself 
said,)  is  equivalent  to  suJyecta  materia ;  this  concedes  that  the  term  refers  to  the 
subject  matter  of  which  the  bill  treats,  not  to  the  persons  who  are  sul^ects  to  its 
operations.  ''  No  private  or  local  bill  shall  embrace  more  than  one  subject**  The 
word  '^ subject**  is  here  clearly  used  in  the  same  sense  as  when  we  speak  of  the 
subject  of  a  discourse  or  speech..  The  term  **  embraced,**  is  peculiariy  appropri- 
ate to  the  word  in  that  sense,  but  not  at  all  so  when  speaking  of  persons  sub- 
jected to  a  law.  ^ 

Next  it  is  said  that  the  act  of  1851  was  void  because  it  was  not  passed  by  a 
two4hird  vote.  The  former  constitution  did  not  allow  any  charter  to  be  created, 
continued,  altered,  or  renewed,  without  a  two-third  vote ;  and  the  plaintiff  eon- 
tends  that,  as  that  constitution  was  in  force  when  the  charter  of  1883  wasgrantedi  . 
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this  provision  of  the  eonstitaUon  became  a  pari  of  the  charter  as  much  as  if  U 
had  been  mode  expressly  a  part  of  it  This  is  an  artificial  mode  of  reasoning, 
very  apt  to  lead  to  mi^take$».  Wben  the  charter  was  granted,  no  reference  was 
made  to  the  constitution ;  but  it  was  a  fact  that  then  the  charter  could  not  be 
altered,  without  a  two4hiid  vote,  simply  because  such  was  the  requirement  of 
the  constitution  then  in  force ;  it  was  a  fact  not  arising  out  of  any  contract,  ex- 
press or  implied,  but  arising  from  the  then  form  of  the  consUtuUon,  and  depend- 
mg  for  its  existence  and  continuance  on  the  continuance  of  that  form.  It  was 
never  the  meaning  of  that  constitution  that  a  matter  merely  regulating  the  mode 
of  legislation  in  particular  coses  should  remain  or  be  immutable,  when  that  con- 
stitution itself  should  cease  to  exist 

The  rest  of  the  plaintiff*s  argument  relates  to  the  construction  of  the  power 
reserved  by  the  Legislature,  in  the  Revised  Statutes,  and  in  this  charter,  to  alter, 
amend,  and  repeal  the  charter.  In  the  charter  of  1833  it  is  declared  that  ••  the 
Legislature  may  at  any  time,  alter,  modify,  or  repeal  this  act,"  (sec.  19,)  and  thai 
it  b  subject  to  the  liabilities  prescribed  by  the  18Lh  chapter  of  the  first  part  of 
the  R.  S.  rsec  14.)  One  of  those,  as  before  stated,  is,  that  this  charter 
should  be  suoject  to  alteration,  suspension,  and  repeal,  in  the  discretion  of  the 
Legislature.  In  Februarv,  1819,  the  case  of  the  Dartmouth  College  was  decided 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  denying  the  power  of  the  LegisU- 
tnre  to  assume  to  itself,  or  to  prescribe,  another  mode  of  selecting  the  trustees 
of  the  college  than  that  prescribed  in  the  charter  granted  by  the  king,  or  to  alter 
the  charter  in  other  respects. 

This  decision  evidently  startled  our  Legislature,  for  while  they  submitted  to  it 
as  coming  from  the  highest  tribunal  that  could  pass  on  such  a  question,  so  far  as 
previous  charters  were  concerned,  they  began  in  1820  and  1821,  and  from  that 
time  habitually,  to  insert  in  new  charters  the  power  of  altering,  modifying,  and 
repealing  them.  The  Legislature  meant  to  frustrate  the  effect  of  that  decision 
as  to  all  subsequent  charters  into  which  this  clause  should  be  introduced.  This 
became  so  much  the  settled  policy  of  the  State,  that  when  our  laws  were  revised 
in  1829  and  1830,  this  power  of  alteration,  suspension  and  repeal  was  expressly 
made  a  general  one  as  to  subsequent  corporations,  so  as  to  be  effectual,  even  if 
it  sboald  not  be  inserted  in  the  act  of  incorporation ;  and  although  the  revisers 
excepted  from  its  operation  religious,  literary,  and  charitable  societies,  the  Legis- 
lature was  so  jealous  of  its  power  that  it  struck  out  the  exception.  (See  Revi- 
ser's notes,  2d  ed.,p.  11,  ch.  18,  tit  3,  {  8. 

What  then  was  the  extent  of  the  power  thus  reserved  ?  The  ^decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  was  founded  on  the  idea,  that  in  the  Dartmouth  College  case  the 
alterations  made  by  the  Legislature  of  New  Hampshire  violated  the  contract  be- 
tween the  sovereign  and  the  college,  as  contained  in  the  charter.  The  Legisla- 
ture inserted  this  clause  to  fhxstrate  or  obviate  that  decision ;  that  is,  to  enable 
the  Legislature  to  do  with  subsequent  corporations  even  what  the  courts  would 
have  declared  to  be  a  violation  of  the  contract  between  the  people  and  the  corw 
poration.  If  the  object  were  anything  short  of  this,  the  clause  was  useless  and 
the  precaution  idle ;  for  the  decision  interfered  with  no  regulation  or  legtslatfou 
that  did  not  impair  a  contract  or  its  obligation.  Nothing  in  that  decision  inter- 
fered in  the  least,  or  was  ever  supposed  to  interfere,  with  mere  police  regulattona^ 
or  with  general  legislation  affecting  all  colleges,  in  matters  not  already  controlled 
by  their  charter. 

The  Legislature  must,  therefore,  have  intended  to  reserve  the  power  even  of 
doing  that  which,  but  for  the  reservation,  would  have  been  a  violation  of  the  con* 
tract;  and  thdt  every  contract,  express  or  implied,  contained  in  the  charter,  was 
to  be  subject  to  the  power  of  the  Legislature.  This  gives,  or  rather  retains,  to 
the  Legislature  the  unlimited  power  over  the  olijects  of  its  creation,  which  the 
British  Parliament  is  said  to  possess  as  fully  as  our  Legislature  possessed  the 
eontrd  before  any  act  of  incorporation  was  passed.  The  company  takes  the 
charter,  and  the  stockholders  subscribe,  with  the  full  knowledge  of  the  reaervii^ 
tioa  of  this  power,  and  of  its  forming  a  limitation  on  every  contract  whkh  tbvy 
oaa  set  up  under  the  charter.    Nor  is  any  linutation  inqwaed  on  this  reeerratioa; 
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it  la  to  alter,  sospead,  or  repeal,  in  the  discretion  of  the  Lefftalatare.    (R.  S. 
600,  J  8.) 

It  IS  avowed  to  be  an  arbitrary  power — one  in  which  no  court  can  interfere,  no 
party  can  successfully  object,  except  by  appealing  in  due  time  to  the  discretion  of 
the  power  to  whose  authority  he  has  thus  subjected  himself;  for  it  is  to  be  exer- 
cised in  the  discretion  of  the  Legislature.  It  is  nseless,  therefore,  to  argue  thai 
if  this  clause  were  not  in  the  Revised  Statutes,  or  in  the  charter,  there  would  be 
a  contract  between  the  people  and  the  company,  and  also  with  the  stockholders, 
that  the  railroad  shall  be  oiade  from  Schenectady  to  Utica,  and  that  its  funds . 
shall  be  applied  to  no  other  purpose.  The  answer  of  the  Stale  is — Non  in  hoc 
fisdera  veni :  The  ouly  contract  I  made  with  you  was,  that  I  would  give  that 
charter,  with  the  power  in  me  to  alter  or  repeal  it,  as  my  discretion  might 
dictate. 

Neither  in  the  charter  nor  in  the  general  law  has  the  Legislature  set  any  bounds 
to  its  power  of  alteration.  Why  then,  should  the  judiciary  attempt  to  set  bounds 
to  that  power?  The  judiciary  is  not  established  to  prevent  abuses  of  the  legia- 
tlve  power,  nor  an  indiscreet  use  of  it ;  but  simply  to  pronounce  the  true  mean- 
ing of  any  law  constitationally  passed;  and  this  is  peculiarly  the  case  when  the 
Leg'slature  has  reserved  a  power  to  be  used  in  its  discretion,  and  to  be  employed 
even  in  cases  in  which  the  courts  would  have  pronounced  this  act  a  violation  of 
contract  if  the  power  had  not  been  reserved.  It  is  said  it  never  could  have  been 
the  intention  of  this  clause  to  enable  the  Legislature  to  authorize  or  compel  sub- 
scription to  a  foreign  corporation.  The  answer  to  this  is,  that  the  Legislature 
knew  that  it  could  not  foresee  all  the  cases  in  which  this  power  would  be  exer- 
cised, and  therefore  reserved  it  intentionally,  without  any  limit,  and  must  be  al- 
lowed so  to  use  it.    And  they  have  done  so  wisely. 

On  the  grounds  above  stated,  the  injunction  granted  in  this  cause  should  be 
dissolved,  the  costs  to  abide  the  event 


POLICIES  or  UfSUBAHCB. 

Febemah  Hunt,  JBdilor  of  the  MtreharUt*  Magazine ,  etc. : — 

St.  Louii,  Dec  33, 1853. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  inclose  you  reports  of  two  cases  decided  in  the  SL  Louis  Circuit 
Gburt,  upon  Policies  of  Insurance.  The  points  decided  seem  to  be  of  some  int^ 
rest  as  involving  questions  of  commercial  law.    Respectfully  yours,  &^c. 

CHARLE3  WH1TTLE3ET,  Atlornej-at-Law. 

In  the  Circuit  Court,  St.  Lcmis,  Missouri,  September,  1852;  before  Judge 
Hamilton.    Columbus  Insurance  Company  vs.  J.  and  E.  Walsh. 

This  was  a  suit  for  the  reclamation  of  moneys  paid  by  plaintiff  on  a  loss  on 
the  steamboat  Marshal  Ney,  one-fourth  of  which  the  defendants  hod  insured 
with  the  plaintiff.  This  policy  was  issued  February  16,  1849,  for- four  months* 
on  96,000,  being  four-fifihs  of  one-fourtli  of  the  value  of  the  boat.  The  policy 
was  extended  by  renewal  to  the  19th  November,  1842,  and  while  thus  insured 
the  boat  was  totally  destroyed  by  fire,  at  New  Orleans,  and  the  loss  paid  by  the 
plaintiff  to  the  defendants.  The  policy  contained  the  following  clause  prohibit- 
ing double  insurance : — 

**  It  is  further  agreed  that  this  policy  shall  become  void  if  any  other  insurance 
be  mode  upon  said  steamboat,  which  together  with  this  insurance  shall  exceed 
$6,000,  the  same  being  fonr-fiflhs  of  the  agreed  valuation  of  one-fourth  of  said 
boat,  or  upon  any  assignment  of  this  policy,  unless  the  consent  of  the  Company 
thereto  be  obtained  and  indorsed  thereon." 

The  petition  set  forth  the  policy,  the  prohibitive  clause,  the  pajrment  of  the  loss 
ta  defendants,  and  then  set  furth  that  previous  to  the  loss,  on  the  24th  Februarf  t 
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1849,  the  defendants  had  taken  out  a  po1!cy,  No.  50,  in  the  Tennessee  Fire  and 
Marine  Insairance  Company,  in  whicii  they  caused  themselves  to  be  insured  in  thtt 
sum  of  14,600,  on  one-fif^h  of  three-fourths  the  steamboat  Marshal  Ney,  valuing 
said  three-fourths  at  $33,500,  and  in  the  same  policy  aeknowled^ing  prior  innur- 
ance  to  the  amount  of  $18,000  in  other  offices.  On  the  28th  November,  1849, 
the  phiintiff  paid  the  loss  to  tlie  defendant  The  petition  further  alleged,  that  at 
the  time  of  the  adjustment  and  payment  of  the  loss,  they  were  ignorant  of  the 
insurance  taken  out  in  the  Tennessee  P.  and  M.  Ins.  Co.,  and  that  if  this  fact  had 
been  known  the  money  would  not  have  been  paid,  as  by  said  insurance  the  pol- 
icy issued  by  plaintiff  had  become  void,  and  the  plaintiff  therefore  asked  judg- 
ment for  the  amount  paid  upon  the  adjustment,  with  interest  from  the  date  it 
was  paid 

The  answer  denied  that  the  policy,  No.  50,  in  the  Tennessee  Marine  and  Fire 
Insurance  Company,  covered  the  same  interest  as  that  described  in  the  policy  ia- 
sued  by  plaintiff,  but  was  upon  the  remaininsf  two- fourths,  that  the  d«.*fendant8 
acted  merely  as  assents  for  the  Bank  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  they  holding  the 
legjil  right  for  the  bank,  and  that  the  amount  received  had  been  paid  to  the  bank 
before  the  commencement  of  the  suit,  and  further  alleged  that  the  plaintiff*  had 
not  complied  with  the  requirements  of  the  statutes  of  1845,  which  require  that 
the  ntjents  of  all  foreign  companies  doing  business  in  the  State  "  should  file  cop-, 
ies  of  the  charter,  and  the  power  of  attorney  under  which  the  agents  acted,  &i. 
The  act  provides  a  penalty  of  $500  against  any  agent  who  shall  do  any  businesH 
without  complying  with  the  provisions  of  the  act.  The  defendant  contended 
that  the  plaintiff's  agent  not  having  complied  with  tlio  statute,  that  the  Company 
could  not  maintain  any  action  on  a  policy  or  contract,  or  for  reclamation  of  mon- 
eys paid  upon  a  policy.  The  court  decidi-d  otherwise,  holding  that  the  pe'ialtv 
inflicted  by  statute  was  the  only  penalty  to  be  imposed ;  and  that  the  plaintins 
had  not  lo^t  their  right  of  action  by  failing  to  comply  with  the  statute. 

The  court  further  instructed  the  jury  that  the  policy  issued  by  the  plaintiffs^ 
forbid  any  further  insurance  upun  the  one-fuurth  insured  unless  the  same  was 
done  with  the  assent  of  the  Columbus  Insurance  Company;  that  policy  No.  50, 
in  the  Tennessee  Marine  and  Fire  Insurance  Company,  was  an  insurance  on  the 
one-fourth  insured  with  the  plaintiffs,  unless  the  defendants  were  the  owners  of 
more  than  three-fourths,  and  consequently  that  the  policy  issued  by  plaintiffs  be- 
came void,  and  that  the  plaintiffs  were  entitled  to  recover  back  the  money  paid 
upon  the  same,  if  it  had  been  paid  by  mistake  in  ignorance  of  the  insurance  sub- 
sequently taken  out  in  the  Tennessee  Fire  and  Marine  Insurance  Company,  with 
interest  upon  the  amount  paid,  from  the  date  of  payment;  that  if  in  transactions 
between  the  piirties,  the  defendants  had  dealt  as  if  principals  with  the  plaintiffs, 
without  making  it  known  that  tHq  defendants  acted  for  the  bank,  then  the  plain- 
tiff had  the  right  still  to  treat  them  as  principals  and  to  hold  them  responsible  in 
this  suit 

The  jury  found  a  verdict  for  plaintiff  for  $6,002  57. 

In  the  Circuit  Court,  St  Louis,  Missouri,  September,  1852;  before  Judge 
Hamilton.    James  Lawless  rs.  Tennessee  Marine  and  Fire  Insurance  Company* 

This  was  an  action  upon  a  policy  of  insurance  dated  March,  1850,  by  which 
the  defendants  caused  the  plaintiffs  to  be  insured,  for  one  year,  f<»r  the  sum  of 
$1,000,  **  on  brick  warehouse  on  Water-street, between  Morgan  and  Green  streets 
in  block  15,  St  Louis,  to  be  occupied  as  three  stores  but  not  as  coffee- houses,'* 

The  property  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  October,  1850,  during  the  existence  of 
the  policy.  The  defendants  admitted  the  execution  of  the  policy,  the  destruction 
gf  tno  property,  and  the  proofs  of  the  loss,  but  set  up  as  a  defence,  that  before 
and  at  the  time  of  the  fire  one  of  the  tenements  was  occupied  as  a  coffee-house, 
and  that  another  was  occupied  as  a  rectifying  establishment  and  for  distilling  cor- 
dials, in  which  business  fire  heat  was  used.  Upon  the  trial  of  the  cause,  the  de- 
fendant proved  that  previous  to  and  at  the  time  of  the  fire,  one  of  the  tenements 
was  occupied  by  Philip  Rock  as  a  coffee-house,  although  the  fire  originated  in 
the  next  tenement  used  for  rectifying  spirits,  and  not  in  the  coffee*honse ;  and 
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(hfienpon  prayed  the  court,  to  instrnct  the  jury,  that  if  previous  to  and  nt  the 
GiDe  of  the  fire  one  of  the  tenements  wns  used  as  a  coffee-house,  then  the  jury 
most  find  for  the  defendant--eontendlng  that  the  words  used  in  the  policy  were 
equivalent  to  a  warranty  that  the  property  should  not  be  used  as  a  coffee-house 
daring  the  existence  of  tlie  policy,  and  consequently  ihat  it  mattered  not  whether 
tbe  plaintiff  was  cognizant  of  the  use  of  the  property  or  not 

The  plaintiff's  counsel  contended  that  the  words  used  in  the  policy  were  mere 
vords  of  description,  and  showed  merely  the  intended  use  of  the  property,  but 
did  not  amounl  to  a  warranty  that  the  use  of  the  property  should  not  he  chan- 
ged, nor  that  a  coffee-house  should  not  be  kept  in  them. 

The  court  sustained  the  construction  contended  for  by  the  defendants,  holding 
that  the  words  '*  not  to  be  used  for  coffee-houses"  were  equivalent  to  a  warranty 
that  the  premises  should  not  be  used  for  that  purpose,  and  that  although  as  a 
general  rule  the  words  of  de:$cription  in  a  policy  would  not  be  considered  aa 
vords  of  warranty,  yet  the  use  of  the  negative  words  '*  not  to  be  used"  left  no 
room  for  that  construction ;  that  that  particular  use  of  the  premises  was  intended 
to  be  forbidden  by  the  policy,  and  that  those  words  must  be  construed  as  words  of 
warranty. 

Tlie  court  therefore  gave  the  instruction  asked  by  the  defendant's  cotinsel,  and 
the  jury  found  a  verdict  for  defendant 


nSUBANCB  CASB  IN  MOHTRBAL. 

IfePberson  et  a1.  vs,  the  Montreal  Insurance  Company. 

This  case,  says  the  Montreal  Qaxetle,  was  tried  before  Mr.  Justice  Smith  and  a 
special  jury,  and  occupied  the  Court  during  three  days,  and  as  it  is  one  involving 
important  points  of  law,  which  are  somewhat  novel,  not  only  here  but  everywhere 
else,  we  have  made  a  brief  synopsis  of  it. 

In  the  spring  of  1850,  the  steamer  Comet  was  sunk  in  the  harbor  of  Oswego, 
whereby  some  seven  or  eight  persons  lost  their  lives. 

That  accident  gave  rise  to  the  present  action — the  plaintiffs,  the  owners  of  the 
OUfated  steamer,  suing  the  Montreal  Insurance  Company,  in  which  she  was  par- 
tially insured,  for  something  over  £3,000,  their  proportion  of  the  loss. 

This  action  the  defendants  contested  upon  the  ground,  that  if  the  steamer  was 
insured  at  all  by  them,  it  was  upon  the  express  condition  to  be  found  In  all  their 
policies,  that  they  would  not  be  liable  for  losses  occasioned  by  the  bursting  of 
boilers,  or  bretiking  of  machinery,  except  when  caused  by  the  perils  of  navigation. 
The  evidence  showed  that  the  parties  had  conducted  their  business  in  so  mucji  good 
faith  that  their  liberality  amounted  almost,  if  not  quite,  to  negligence.  An  account 
enrrent  was  kept,  and  the  plaintiffs  did  not  require  policies  upon  the  vessels  in- 
sured. In  the  present  instance  they  produced  a  printed  document,  which  they 
called  a  policy,  and  which  did  not  contain  the  important  exception,  but  the  de- 
fendants contended  that  this  was  a  mere  scrip,  or  memorandum  that  the  Comet 
and  other  vessels  therein  named  were  to  be  insured,  and  the  document  appeared 
vpon  the  face  of  it  to  be  a  goods'  policy,  ond  altogether  inapplicable  to  insurance 
on  vessels.  The  insurance,  therefore,  must  be  supposed  to  have  been  upon  the 
terms  on  which  the  company  were  accustomed  to  insure  vessels,  and  the  plaintiffs 
must  be  supposed  to  know  those  terms,  for  any  other  doctrine  would  destroy  all 
contracts.  Sucl^  was  the  law  laid  down  by  the  learned  Judge.  The  question 
then  was,  was  the  accident  in  question  caused  by  the  perils  of  navigation  ? 

The  steamer  had  been  lying  for  some  hours  at  the  whurf,  discharging  a  part  of 
her  cargo.  She  had  her  stern  line  out,  and  was  in  the  act  of  swinging  round 
when  the  explosion  took  place,  and  she  sank  alongside  the  wharf,  and  in  sight 
of  many  witnesses.  * 

There  was  some  contradictory  evidence  as  to  the  state  of  the  weather,  and 
also  as  to  whether  she  careened  in  turning;  but  the  weight  of  evidence  went  to 
show  that  the  we^ither  was  calm,  and  that  if  she  careened  at  all,  it  must  have  been 
almost  imperceptibly.  The  immediate  cause  of  the  explosion  was  the  sudden 
formation  of  g^is,  caused  by  a  deficiency  of  water  in  the  boiler,  which  deficiency 
vould  have  been  more  dangerous  if  the  boat  careened. 
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The  learned  Jud^,  in  anmming  Tip,  read  minierom  aufborities,  showing  what, 
in  law,  were  perils  of  navigation,  all  of  which  went  to  establish  that  they  were 
only  those  extraordinary  and  overwhelming  dangers  which  baffle  human  skill  and 
man's  resources.  Hence,  even  assuming  that  the  boat  did  careen,  unless  they 
were  satisfied  that  the  careening  was  something  more  than  the  boats  navigating 
the  lakes  are  constantly  exposed  to,  their  verdict  should  be  in  favor  of  the  defend- 
ants. He  remarked  that  supposing  for  a  moment  the  insurance  had  been  effected 
without  the  exception  spoken  o(  the  case  might  still  admit  of  great  doubt  In 
the  absence  of  a  settled  jurisprudence  in  regard  to  inland  marine  insurance,  we 
must  go  to  the  well-known  principles  of  marine  insurance  for  rules  to  guide  aa. 

Seaworthiness  was  a  sine  qvia  rum^  and  it  appeared  to  him  that  it  was  consistent 
with  reason  that  this  should  not  have  relation  exclusively  to  the  time  when  the 
vessel  was  insured,  but  that,  in  the  case  of  steamers  plying  as  the  Comet  was 
doing,  every  trip  was  a  distinct  voyage,  and  she  must  oe  seaworthy  at  its  com- 
mencement  But  this  was  a  question  yet  to  be  settled.  In  tlib  view  of  the  case, 
was  the  Comet  seaworthy  when  leaving  the  wharf  at  Oswego?  Very  different 
and  conflicting  opinions  had  been  given  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  her  boilers ;  but, 
leaving  this  out  of  the  question,  and  supposing  them  fit  for  use,  there  was  yet  a 
difficulty.  A  steamer,  to  be  in  working  condition,  or  in  other  words,  to  be  8ea> 
worthy  as  a  steamer,  requires  a  certain  quantity  of  water  in  her  boilers.  Now, 
had  the  Comet  a  sufficient  supply  for  ordinary  purposes  at  the  time  of  her  explo- 
sion? These  were  important  questions,  but  they  would  not  probably  arise  in  Uie 
present  case,  as  there  appeared  to  him  to  be  abundant  evidence  that  the  contract 
was  such  as  represented  by  the  defendants,  and  the  real  question  which  would 
probably  occupy  their  attention  was,  whether  the  explosion  was  caused  by  tiM 
perils  of  navigation  ?    Verdict  for  defendants. 

ACTIOH   TO   RECOVER  VALUE    OF  GOODS  OBTAIIflD  UPOW    FRAUDULEHT  REFRESSV- 

TATIONS. 

In  the  Supreme  Court  (City  of  New  York,)  May  19th,  1852,  David  H.  Gregory 
and  George  B.  Forte  against  Elias  Bemheimer. 

In  this  action  the  plaintiffs  seek  to  recover  the  value  of  goods  obtained  fixHD 
them  by  defendant  upon  fraudulent  representations. 

It  appeared  in  evidence,  that  Bemheimer  called  upon  the  plaintiffs  in  Augnst, 
1861,  to  make  some  purchases,  and,  upon  their  inquiry,  he  represented  that  he 
was  worth  JJ8,000  above  all  his  debts,  that  he  owed  nothing  for  borrowed  money, 
that  he  was  doing  a  flourishing  business,  and  that  there  was  no  incumbrance  on 
his  property ;  together  with  other  statements  satisfactory  to  tJie  plaintiffs,  all  of 
which  were  listened  to  by  a  clerk  in  their  store,  and  written  down  at  the  time. 
The  goods  were  then  sold  to  defendant  upon  credit,  and  in  October  following, 
defendant  failed  in  business  and  made  an  assignment  of  his  property. 

The  court  charged  the  jury.  The  plaintiffs  claim  that  they  have  been  cheated 
out  of  the  goods,  and  wish  to  recover  the  goods  or  their  value.  You  must  first 
determine  whether  defendant  made  the  statements  as  detailed ;  the  eaves-droppio^ 
may  have  been  right  in  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  still  it  is  for  you  to  my 
whether  this  should  impair  the  testimony.  If  the  representations  were  made,  yoa 
will  then  find  whether  they  were  false ;  and  here  the  plaintiffs  rely  upon  the  fail- 
ure  and  assignment  shortly  after,  when  it  is  disclosed  the  defendant  could  pay 
only  40  cents  on  the  dollar  on  his  business  debts.  This  of  itself  does  not  proTe 
that  he  was  insolvent  on  the  1st  of  August;  you  must  determine,  ixKusx  all  the 
circumstances,  whether  his  indebtedness  existed  prior  to  the  purchase.  The  next 
question  will  be,  whether  defendant  was  so  little  informed  or  the  state  of  liia  af- 
fairs, as  to  suppose  that  his  representations  were  true;  of  this  you  are  the  judma 
from  the  facts  m  the  case.  Finally,  did  the  plaintifis  dispose  of  the  goods,  rely. 
ing  upon  these  statements.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  plaintiffs  were  previoaslj 
acquainted  with  defendant,  or  that  they  had  other  means  of  ascertaining  in  regara 
to  him.  If,  then,  the  statements  were  untrue,  and  defendant  knew  their  falsity, 
and  plaintiffs  parted  with  their  goods  on  the  strength  of  these  statements,  the 
plaintiffs  are  entitled  to  recove  r. 

Verdict  for  plaintiffs,  $709  30. 
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CLJknf  FOR  ALLEGED  LOSS  SUSTAINED  OR  A  FCTRCHASB  OF  LASD. 

Decision  of  the  New  Orleans  Chamber  of  Commerce.  N.  R.  Harback  vs, 
Kennett  &  Dix,  Before  the  Committee  of  Arbitration — present,  C.  W.  Philips, 
E.  H,  Pomeroy,  J.  M.  Savage,  R.  B.  Snmner,  and  P.  H.  Skipwith.  New  Orleans, 
Jane  4,  1850. 

The  plaintifTin  this  case  claims  of  the  defendants  $216  37,  being,  as  he  alleges, 
loss  sustained  by  him  on  a  purchase  from  defendants  of  eighty  barrels  of  lard,  in 
consequence  **  of  bungling  and  imperfect  construction  of  said  barrels,"  whereby, 
there  was  a  greater  actual  tare  than  that  allowed,  (18  per  cent,)  and  a  leakage, 
as  proved  by  the  weight  when  sold,  of  1,725  lbs. 

It  appears  in  evidence,  that  the  plaintiff  received  the  lard  from  defendants  May 
23d,  1849,  shipped  it  to  Boston  and  sold  it  September  7th,  1849,  statement  of 
loes  weight,  etc.,  was  made  to  him  by  Wm.  Thwing  &,  Co.,  January  9th,  1850, 
that  the  empty  barrels  weighed  5,375  lbs.,  averaging  about  67  pounds  each,  that 
the  difference  between  the  actual  tare,  and  the  tare  agreed  upon,  18  per  cent,  was 
1,681  lbs.,  and  the  loss  in  the  weight  of  the  lard,  as  proved  by  the  weight  in 
Boston,  was  1,726  pounds. 

It  also  appeared  in  evidence,  that  this  lard  was  put  up  in  what  were  called  in 
the  trade,  country  packages,  that  such  barrels  are  usually  clumsily  and  unskillfnlly 
made,  frequently  weighing  here  62  lbs.  each,  and  that  lard,  when  put  up  in  such 
packages,  does  not  sell  for  as  much  as  when  put  up  in  pork-house  barrels,  as  the 
oetter  kind  of  packages  is  called,  many  parties  altogether  refusing  to  buy  lard 
put  np  in  country  barrels,  and  others,  when  buying  in  such  barrels  taking  it  at  a 
price  equal  to  half  a  cent  per  pound  less  than  they  would  give  for  the  same  arti- 
cle in  pork-house  barrels,  that  tare  allowed  at  that  time  varied  from  16  a  18  per 
cent,  that  the  per  cent  of  tare  agreed  upon  was  conventional  and  was  not  Guaran- 
tied, nor  even  expected,  to  be  equal  to  the  actual  tare ;  that  the  weight  of  a  lard 
barrel  in  Liverpool  would  necessarily  be  much  greater  than  it  was  here,  on  account 
of  its  being  more  thoroughly  saturated  with  lard;  that  the  leakage  of  lard  bar- 
rels, when  shipped  from  this  port  in  the  summer  season,  is  necessarily  very 
great,  even  in  the  most  perfect  packages ;  that  the  difference  in  appearance  be- 
tween country  barrels  and  pork-house  barrels  is  so  great,  that  no  person  at  all 
conversant  in  the  trade,  can  mistake  the  one  for  the  other;  that  the  condition  and 
kind  of  packages,  as  well  as  the  per  centage  of  tare  allowed  were  quite  as  much 
elements  of  the  price  agreed  upon,  as  the  quality  of  the  lard. 

The  committee  can  see  no  shadow  of  claim  for  reclamation  on  account  of 
leakage — ^if  the  plaintiff  bought  and  received  barrels  in  bad  order,  he  of  course 
paid  a  corresponding  price,  but  there  is  no  proof  that  the  barrels  were  in  bad 
order  when  receivea--neither  do  the  committee  think  that  he  has  any  claim  for 
extra  tare ;  he  must  have  been  aware  when  he  bought  the  lard,  that  it  was  put 
up  in  country  barrels,  of  "  bungling  construction,"  varying  very  much  in  the  ac- 
tual tare,  and  of  consequence  a  corresponding  price.  The  committee  therefore 
unanimously,  award 

That  the  claim  of  the  plaintiff  be  dismissed,  he  paying  the  cost  of  the  arbitra- 
tion. 

ACTIOH  OR  A  FROMISSORT  ROTE. 

In  the  Superior  Court,  (city  of  New  York,)  April  20th,  1852.  Before  Judge 
Paine.    Wm.  Turner  against  Thomas  B.  Asten  and  others. 

This  was  an  action  on  a  promissory  note,  brought  by  the  payee  against  the 
defendants,  who  were  alleged  to  be  the  makers.  The  original  note,  for  which  the 
note  in  question  was  substituted,  was  executed  November,  1850,  by  Asten, 
Sparks  &  Co.,  payable  five  months  from  date,  for  advances  made  by  plaintiff  \o 
the  firm.  Before  the  maturity  of  this  note,  the  old  firm  was  dissolved,  two  of 
the  partners  entering,  with  others,  into  a  new  partnership,  under  the  style  of  E. 
C.  King  &  Co.  It  was  averred  by  plaintiff  that  the  note  in  suit  was  a  renewal 
of  the  former  note  by  the  new  firm,  though  made  under  the  name  of  Asten, 
Sparks  &  Co.  The  defendants,  comprising  the  firm  of  E.  C.  King  &,  Co.,  are 
■ought  to  be  made  liable. 
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The  Court  charge  the  jury : — 

There  is  no  law  by  which,  when  a  change  takes  place  in  a  partnership,  the  new 
concern  shall  bo  bound  to  pay  the  debts  of  the  old  concern,  in  the  absence  of  any 
agreement  to  that  effect.  8till,  it  is  a  common  thingfor  the  new  firm  to  agree  to 
pay  the  old  debts,  in  consideration  of  receiving  the  property,  and,  in  some  cases, 
also  to  issue  notes  for  the  debts  of  the  old  concern.  It  is  true,  also,  that  a  part- 
ner coming  into  a  partnership  may,  in  this  way,  expressly  agree  to  become  liable 
to  pay  a  debt  of  the  old  firm.  In  the  present  case,  no  such  provision  is  made  in 
the  arlieles  of  copartnership.  The  plaintiff  must  show  that  tiiere  was  such  an 
agreement,  in  order  to  recover.  The  question  for  you  to  consider  is,  whether  the 
evidence  on  the  part  of  the  new  partners  shows  that  they  would  pay  this  note. 
If  each  and  all  of  the  members  of  the  new  firm,  comprising  the  defendants  in 
this  action,  did  not  distinctly  make  such  agreement,  they  will  not  be  liable. 

Verdict  for  defendants. 


ACTIOH  05  A  PROMLSSORT  WOTB. 

\  In  New  York  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  February  4,  1852.  John  A.  Dapont 
vs.  Jonah  Payton. 

This  was  an  action  on  a  promissory  note  made  by  defendant  to  the  order  of 
plaintifif,  dated  July  23, 1852,  at  Sacramento  City,  California,  for  eight  hundred 
dollars. 

The  defence  is,  thaUthe  note  in  question  was  given  on  the  purchase  of  a  let 
in  Ninth-street  in  this  city;  that  at  the  making  of  the  note  the  parties  were  in 
California;  that  plaintiff  agreed  to  sell  the  lot  to  defendant,  and  convey  mort- 
gage deed  to  him  as  soon  as  defendant  should  arrive  in  this  city;  that  at  the 
time  of  the  making  said  note,  and  as  an  inducement  to  the  purchase,  plaintiff 
represented  to  defendant  that  the  lot  in  question  was  worth  $3,000,  and  at  a 
late  auction  sale  in  this  city,  there  was  $2,750  bid  for  it;  that  defendant  had  no 
knowledge  in  the  premises. 

That  after  four  months  delay,  he  received  the  deed,  and  after  its  delivery  ascer« 
tained  the  lot  was  not,  at  time  of  the  agreement,  nor  since,  worth  more  than 
12,500 ;  that  no  bona  fide  bid  of  $2,750  was  made  for  tlie  lot;  t^iat  he  had  suffered 
$1,000  damage  in  the  transaction,  which  he  claimed  to  recover  out  of  any  dam- 
ages the  plaintiff  might  recover  on  the  note. 

The  plaintiff  insisted  in  reply  that  he  made  no  representation  as  to  the  value 
of  the  lot  other  than  his  belief  it  was  worth  $3,000,  and  that  a  bona  fids  bid  of 
12,750  was  made  for  this  property. 

Testimony  was  taken— -defendant  was  unable  to  prove  the  representation  as 
to  value,  as  alleged  in  his  amount,  but  the  plaintiff  admitted  by  his  reply  that  he 
made  a  representation  as  to  the  bid.  The  court  held  that  the  defendant  must 
give  some  proof  that  no  such  bid  had  been  made — whereupon  defendant  proved 
that  a  bid  of  $2,800  had  been  made  by  the  plaintiff's  attorney,  then  in  this  city, 
and  gave  some  evidence  that  the  property  was  not  worth  over  $2,000. 

The  plaintiff  proved  by  his  attorney,  Mr.  Wilkins,  that  a  stranger  did  bid  the 
sum  of  $2,750  for  the  lot,  but  that  he  bid  $2,800  to  prevent  it  being  sold  at  a 
sacrifice ;  he  (the  attorney)  considered  it  worth  over  $3,000. 

The  Court  then  allowed  defendant's  attorney  to  prove  by  A.  J.  Bleccker,  that 
the  property  was  worth  but  $2,000,  to  which  decision  defendant's  counsel  ex- 
cepted, on  the  ground  that  the  question  at  issue  was  whether  above-named  bid 
of  $2,750  was  made  or  not 

The  Court  allowed  Mr.  Bleecker's  testimony  to  be  taken,  who  testified  the  lot 
was  worth  only  from  $2,000  to  $2,200. 

Mr.  Shaffer  again  insisted  the  only  question  was  whether  a  bona  fide  bid  of 
$2,750  had  been  made  or  not.  The  Court  sustained  this  view  of  the  case,  and 
struck  out  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Bleecker,  and  submitted  the  case  to  the  jury  on 
the  question  whether  there  had  been  such  bona  fide  bid  or  not 

The  jury  found  for  plaintiff— verdict  $857  55,  the  full  amount  of  principle  and 
interest 
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maCBARGE  OF  ▲  DEBTOR  Df  SOUTH  CABOLDfA  INEFFECTUAL  AGADrST  A  DBBTOK 
LlYHfO  Ilf  NEW  YORK,  ETC. 

In  the  Court  of  Appeals,  (State  of  New  York,)  December  30, 1852.  Terence 
]>ODnetIj.  survivor,  &c.,  respondf^nt,  vs.  James  Corbett,  &c.,  appelant. 

The  plaintiff,  residing  in  the  city  of  New  York,  sold  goods  at  that  city  to 
Corbett,  a  citizen  of  South  Carolina,  and  received  in  payment  therefor  the  note 
of  the  purchaser,  payable  at  Charleston,  in  the  latter  State.  After  the  note  be- 
eame  due,  the  plaintiff  prosecuted  the  same  to  judgment,  in  one  of  the  State 
courts  of  South  Carolina,  and  the  defendant  was  imprisoned  under  execution 
upon  the  judgment  White  so  imprisoned,  the  defendant  applied  to  the  court 
for,  and  subsequently  obtained,  a  discharge  from  imprisonment  a7u//rom(/t«  d^ 
under  insolvent  laws  of  that  State  which  were  in  force  when  the  debt  was  con- 
tracted. After  such  discharge,  the  plaintiff  caused  goods  of  the  defendant  to  be 
attached  in  the  cHy  of  New  York,  on  account  of  that  debt,  by  virtue  of  a  war- 
rant, the  application  for  which  stated  that  the  defendant  Corbett  was  indebted  to 
the  plaintiff  in  the  sum  of  $1,520  95;  ^  that  such  demand  arose  upon  a  judg- 
ment which  the  applicant  had  been  informed  was  obtained  in  or  about  the  year 
1843,"  &.C.  The  defendant  gave  a  bond  to  obtain  a  discharge  of  the  goods,  and 
on  that  bond  this  suit  was  brought;  which  was  defended  on  the  grounds  thai 
the  diKharge  in  South  Carolina  cancelled  the  debt;  and  that  the  application  for 
the  warrant  only  stated  the  indebtedness  on  information  and  belief,  and  was 
therefore  insufficient 

Held,  that  the  discharge  in  South  Carolina  was  ineffectual  against  a  creditor 
fifing  in  this  State. 

That  the  plaintiff  by  proceedinff  in  the  courts  of  South  Carolina  to  enforce 
the  payment  of  bis  debt,  did  not  become  bound  by  the  insolvent  laws  of  that 
State,  providing  for  its  discharffe  without  payment. 

That  by  imprisoning  the  debtor  under  the  State  laws,  the  plaintiff  became 
bound  by  all  laws  of  the  State  affecting  that  remedy,  but  not  by  those  ibpairing 
the  obligation  of  the  contact 

That  the  indebtedness  was  well  stated  in  the  application  for  the  warrant 
That  the  information  and  belief  related  to  the  date  of  the  judgment,  not  to  its 
existence,  or  to  the  fact  of  indebtedness. 


ASSIGNMENT  OF  PROPERTY  DC  TRUST  FOR  BENEFIT  OP  CREDITORS. 

In  the  Court  of  Appeals,  (State  of  New  York,)  E.  Darvin  Litchfield  and 
Others,  respondents,  ve,  Robert  H.  White  and  others,  appellants. 

This  action  was  commenced  by  judgment  creditors  of  Robert  H.  White,  to 
set  aside,  as  fraudulent  and  void,  an  assignment  of  his  property  made  by  White 
to  the  defendant  Leonard,  in  trust  for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors.  The  assign- 
iment,  which  was  set  forth  in  the  complaint,  was  executed  by  both  the  parties  to 
it,  and  provided  that  the  trustee  should  retiin  out  of  the  trust-funds  his  expen- 
ses, ''  and  a  reasonable  compensation  for  his  services  in  execution  of  the  trust** 
The  trustee  covenanted  **  to  execute  the  trust  to  the  best  of  his  ability,*'  and  it 
was  mutually  covenanted  *'that  the  trustee  should  not  be  accountable  for  any 
loss  that  might  be  sustained,  of  the  trust  property  or  the  proceeds  thereof,  un- 
less the  same  should  happen  by  reason  of  his  own  gross  negligence  or  wilful  mts- 
foasance.** 

Held,  that  the  assignment  was  void. 

That  the  covenant  of  the  trustee  to  execute  the  trust  to  the  best  of  his  ability, 
was  qualified  by  the  subsequent  clause,  discharging  him  from  liability  for  losses, 
not  occasioned  by  i^ross  negligence  or  veilfnl  misfeasance. 

That  the  failing  debtor  could  not  rightfully  withdraw  his  property  from  the 
reach  of  legal  process,  and  discharse  the  holder  of  it  from  that  decree  of  dili- 
gence, viz  :  ordinary  dUigencey  which  the  law  requures  from  its  officers  in  the 
execution  of  such  process. 

VOL.  xxviu. — NO.  n.  14 
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THY  PAIT  AMD  THE  PnTDRB—SUrPLT  OP  MOMBT  TBROCTOHOUT  TBB  OOUHTIkT— RASH  fPBCVLA- 
TIONB  CHRCKKI>— DK8IRR  FOR  PBRMABBNT  IRVRrrMBMTB  INCRRAtBIH-ILLSOAL  AMD  PRAUBO- 
LBNT  RAlfKllf O— CONDmON  OP  TBB  MBW  YORK  CITT  BANKS  OOMPARRO  WtTO  TBOSB  OP  BOtTOa« 
PHILADBLPHIA,  BALTIMOR/,  AMD  NBW  ORLBAMB— DBPOBITfl  AND  COINAOB  AT  TBB  PBILADBLPBIA 
AMD  NEW  ORLBANB  MINT!— STATISTICS  OP  TBB  COHMBRCB-  OP  TBB  DMITBD  STATBS  POR  TBB 
TBAR  1852— OBBBRAL  RETIBW  OP  TBB  OOMMBRCUL  TRAMSAGTIONS  AT  NBW  YORK  POR  18S8* 
WITB  POLL  STATISTXCAL  TABLBS,  BMBRACIBO  ▲  MOMTBLT  TABLB  OP  TBB  IMPORTS*  BXPOETB* 
EROBirrS  POR  CUSTOMS,  ETC.— OBSTIMATIOR  OP  TBB  8BIPMBMTS  OP  DOMESTIC  COTTONS,  ABB 
CLBARANCB8  OP  PRODUCE— BPPBCT    OP    INCREASED    PRODUCTION  OP  OOLD  UPON  COMMERCE. 

In  our  last  we  referred  to  some  of  the  financial  changes  which  had  taken 
place  during  the  year  1852,  and  in  the  present  number  we  give,  a  little  farther 
on,  the  most  complete  statistical  tables  ever  compiled  concerning  the  Commerce 
of  this  country,  fully  confirming  our  former  statements.  During  the  month 
now  closing,  there  has  been  little  to  indicate  the  course  of  the  future.  Money 
has  been  in  good  request,  as  well  for  the  uses  of  legitimate  business  as  for  spec- 
vlative  purposes ;  but  this  demand  has  been  fully  met,  without  any  advance  be- 
yond the  rates  of  legal  interest,  and  without  causing  either  scarcity  or  presaore 
in  financial  circles.  Jobbers,  doing  business  in  the  large  commercial  towns, 
have  been  less  dependent  upon  borrowed  capital  than  usual,  their  customers 
throughout  the  interior  having  met  their  payments  with  unwonted  promptness. 
The  large  sums  expended  to  open  channels  of  communication  with  every  part 
of  the  country,  joined  to  the  receipts  for  produce  at  the  present  comparatively 
high  prices  for  nearly  all  the  great  staples,  both  North  and  South,  nave  supplied 
A  steady  stream  of  circulation,  which  has  enriched  the  remotest  points  of  dis- 
tribution, and  returned  the  tide  to  the  great  commercial  centers.  Still,  the  rage 
for  wild  projects,  and  uncertain,  adventurous  speculations,  has  received  a  chock, 
and  projects  of  doubtful  utility  find  less  favor  than  they  did  during  a  portion  of 
last  year.  There  is  more  inquiry  for  permanent  investments  from  capitalists, 
who,  having  made  their  fortunes  during  the  last  few  seasons  of  sunshine,  are 
desurous  of  placing  them  as  far  as  possible  beyond  the  risk  of  future  storms. 
It  is  this  desire  for  investment,  rather  than  any  fever  of  speculation,  which  has 
eaused  a  considerable  advance  in  the  value  of  almost  every  species  of  property 
that  has  the  character  of  permanency.  It  is  true  that  this  advance  has  been  ac- 
eompanied  by  an  upward  tendency  in  the  nominal  value  of  property,  (ifproperiy 
it  can  be  called,)  which  is  not  sought  for  the  purposes  of  permanent  investment 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  same  genial  influences  which  give  a  luxu- 
rious  growth  to  the  wheat  ripen  also  the  chaff;  and  it  b  therefore  to  be  expect- 
ed that  unsubstantial  schemes  will  flourish  in  a  time  of  general  prosperity. 
What  may  arise  in  the  course  of  the  next  few  months  to  create  a  stringency  in 
Ihe  money  market,  it  is  of  course  impossible  to  predict ;  but  present  appear- 
anoes  would  indicate  a  gradual  return  to  the  lowest  rates  of  last  year. 

We  noticed  in  our  last  issue  the  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  new  banks, 
some  of  which,  as  we  admitted,  have  been  started  by  capitalists  to  meet  the 
wants  of  the  community,  but  others  (and  a  kirge  majority)  either  by  borrowers 
or  ^ecalators,  for  their  personal  benefit    Since  our  remarks  were  published, 
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nother  eTil  connected  with  the  same  subject,  to  which  reference  was  formerly 
■ude,  has  increased  in  magnitude,  and  calls  for  farther  n  ^ice.  We  allude  to 
the  issue  of  unauthorized  bank  notes,  for  whose  payment  there  is  no  sufficient 
security.  If  a  portion  of  the  legal  banking,  now  carried  on  in  the  country,  be 
but  a  regular  system  of  swindling  under  the  forms  of  law,  what  shall  be  s«d 
of  the  shinplaster  issues  which  are  thrust  upon  the  community  without  shadow 
of  law,  and  in  some  of  the  States  against  express  legislative  enactments  ?  This 
game  was  carried  on  for  a  while  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  but  the  worst  of 
the  establishments  have  been  broken  up,  and  a  majority  of  the  rest  are  dragging 
•ut  a  miserable  exintence,  soon  to  be  terminated,  we  trust,  by  act  of  Congress. 
In  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Wisconsin,  General  Banking  Laws  have  been  passed, 
under  which  many  regular  institutions  have  sprung  into  sxistence,  whose  notes 
are  thought  to  be  well  secured.  Under  the  shadow  of  these  new  banks,  a  large 
batch  of  private  shinplasters  have  been  issued  to  the  amount  of  between  one 
and  two  millions  of  dollars,  which  at  present  find  a  ready  circulation  throughout 
tiie  interior.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  these  notes  will  all  be  redeemed,  and 
thus  an  explosion  must  come  sooner  or  later. 

Nearer  the  AUantic  coast,  fractional  bills  have  been  issued  by  individuals  and 
firms  doing  business  which  requires  a  large  amount  of  small  change,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  supplying  the  want  of  silver  coin.  The  object  of  these  issues  is  less 
selfish  than  that  noticed  above,  but  they  are  alike  illegal,  and  their  currency 
should  be  discountenanced.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Congress  will  soon  pass  a 
law  reducing  the  weight  of  silver  coin,  so  that  sufficient  can  be  coined,  even  at 
the  present  price  of  bullion,  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  public. 

The  bank  returns,  which  have  been  made  from  the  different  parts  of  the  Union, 
show  less  expansion  than  was  expected.  The  banks  of  New  York  have  pub- 
lished their  quarterly  statements  in  obedience  to  a  requisition  from  the  Bank  De- 
partment, showing  their  condition  on  the  25th  of  December.  We  have  compiled 
a  summary  of  the  returns  of  the  44  city  banks,  which  will  not  vary  much  from 
the  oflkial  tables  not  yet  completed,  and  annex  a  comparison  with  the  previous 
quarter. 

OOHDmON  OF  THS  HXW  TOaX^OTTT  BANKS  AT  TUB  DAnS  BPBOinSD. 

RSSOUaOBS. 

41  Buks.  44  BaoIu. 

Sept.  4,  185S.  Dee.  85, 18SS. 

Loans  and  discounts  except  to  directors  and  brokers^. .  $79,089,894  $78,400,159 

Loans  and  discounts  tb  directors.. 8,909,444-  8,77 1,963 

All  other  liabilities  of  directors* 618,417  479.587 

All  sums  due  from  brokers. 6,866,626  4,989,488 

Real  Estate 2,70^,410  2,806.109 

Boods  and  Mortgages 248,6 1 1  290,088 

Stocks 6,246,248  6,921.648 

Promlraory  notes  other  than  for  loans  and  discounts. . .  46.961  22,824 

Loan  and  expense  account 404,949  484,880 

Overdrafts 48,689  68,671 

Specie. 8,702,896  10,866.976 

Oa»h  Items 11,866.284  19,442.684 

BUb  of  other  banks.. 1,196,842  1,240.784 

Doe  from  solvent  banks 4,216.748  4,182,686 

Due  from  suspended  banks 18,179  10,167 

Total  resources $128,497,212    $181,868,798 

*  This  item  and  ioin*  portions  of  others,  an  notindiided  In  tho  total. 
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UASaJTOB, 

41  Bank!. 
Sept  4, 1852. 
OapitaL $86,791,760 


Frofita. 

GircalatioD  not  registered.. 

Oircolation  registered.. . . . 

Dae  State  Treasurer. 

Dne  depositors 

Dne  iDdiyiduals,  etc 

Dae  to  banks  on  demand.. 
Dae  to  banks  on  credit . . . 
Doe  to  all  others. 


5,464.611 

266,884 

8,421,830 

1«7,199 

49,608,801 

607.611 

20,884,620 

911,988 

882,020 


441 

Dec25.1dSBi. 

$88,174,960 

6,281,867 

267,709 

8,886,774 

401,738 

65,781,698 

722.771 

20,719.010 

168,100 

876,677 


Total  liabilities $128,497,212    $181,858,798 

It  will  be  seen  that  we  have  inclDded  three  new  banks  in  the  Inst  retnmat  and 
there  are  already  ^ve  or  more,  in  addition,  just  commendng  operations.  The 
capital,  as  shown  above,  has  increased  $1,380,000,  the  loans  and  discounts  have 
decreased  $1,700,000,  the  specie  has  increased  $1,663,000,  the  circulation 
$817,000,  and  the  deposits  $6,000,000. 

The  following  comparison  of  the  leading  features  of  the  bank  movements  at 
several  different  points  of  the  Union,  will  be  found  of  interest:— 


Otpital.  Specie.      Clrcolatlon. 

New  Tork  City $88,174,960  $10,866,976  $9,094,488 

Boetoa 24,660.000      2,784.792     8,804,691 

Philadelphia. 10,660.000      6,468,888    4,979,700 

Baltimore 7,291,416      2,991,910    8,828,068 

New  Orleans 14,440,000      8,287,048    6,490,946 


Loans  &Dis.  Deposits. 
$87,111,654  $65,781,688 
44,109,868  10,298,087 
26,466,440  16.660,374 
14,291,221  6,021,709 
18,068,919     18,796,946 


We  annex  a  statement  of  the  deposits  and  coinage  at  the  Philadelphia  and 
New  Orleans  mints,  for  the  month  of  December : — 


DEPOSITS  FOE   DXOXMBIB. 
KKW  ORLEANS. 


Gold.. 
Silver. 


Total  < 


GOLD  oonrAGE. 


Doable  eagles.. 

Eagles 

Half  eagles  . . . 
Quarter  eagles . 
Gold  dollars  . . 


Total  gold  coinage  . 


SILVEE  COINAGE. 


Half  dollars 

Quarter  dollars... 

Dimes 

Half  dimes 

llnree-cent  pieces.. 


Total  silver  coinage. 


PHILADELPHIA. 

From  California.        TotaL 
$8,266,000      $8,880,000 
19,600  19,500 

$8,284,600      $8,849,500 


Pleeee.  Value. 

266,816  $5,816,820 

11,245  112,450 

22,287  111,485 

88,660  96,660 

188,860  188,860 


471,868      $5,770,705 


4,690 

16,660 

286,500 

241,600 

8,55a,900 


$2,995 

4,166 

28,650 

12,075 

106,617 


4,108,150         $154,508 
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OOPFKE  OOIKAQS. 

C«its 886,841  |8,8e8 


Total  coinage.... 6,461,849      $6,984,070 

In  gathering  up  the  statistics  of  commercial  operations  for  the  year  1852,  we 
find  many  particulars  of  unusual  interest  For  the  first  seven  months  of  the 
year  the  receipts  of  foreign  merchandise  at  the  pert  of  New  York,  where  two- 
thirds  of  the  imports  are  entered,  showed  a  considerable  falling  off  as  compared 
with  the  previous  year,  and  the  general  expectation  was  that  this  decline  would 
amount,  in  the  course  of  the  year,  to  at  least  10  per  cent  upon  the  total  imports. 
Thus,  up  to  the  1st  of  August,  the  receipts  of  foreign  goods  and  produce  at 
the  port  specified,  from  January  1st,  1852,  amounted  to  only  $72,209,636  against 
985,414,931,  for  the  first  seven  months  of  1851,  showing  a  decline  of  913,205,295, 
or  over  15  per  cent  After  this,  the  receipts  rapidly  increased,  showing  a  gain 
of  $2,000,000  in  August,  $3,000,000  in  September,  and  vidth  the  exception  of 
October,  (which  very  nearly  balanced,)  this  rate  of  increase  was  continued  down 
te  the  dose  of  the  year.  This  change  was  produced  by  the  unexpected  demand 
for  all  classes  of  foreign  merchandise  for  consumption  here  and  shipment  to 
the  Pacific  coast  We  annex  a  carefully  prepared  summary  of  the  total  month- 
ly imports  at  New  York  (exclusive  of  specie)  for  three  years,  which  will  show 
the  exact  course  of  the  foreign  trade : — 

TALUK  OF  FOREIGN  IMPORTS  (XXOLUSIVX  OF  SPBOIB,)  BMTKRCD  AT  THV  PORT  OF  NSW  TORX. 

18iO.  18S1.  1811 

January $11,981,654 

February 8,248.469 

March 9,966  886 

April 11,898,024 

3iay    10,646,964 

June 7,196.171 

July 19,246,278 

August 11,028,744 

September 10,894.764 

October. 8.066.611 

KoTember 6,689,990 

December 4,872,719- 

Total $119,679,008 

This  shows  a  falling  off,  as  compared  with  1851,  of  only  9198*70,641,  and  an 
increase,  as  compared  with  1850,  of  97,862,392.  Of  the  imports  as  given  above, 
about  50  per  cent  in  each  year  were  dry  goods.  In  1852,  about  10  per  cent 
were  free  goods,  principally  tea  and  coffee,  which  show  a  large  increase  upon 
the  preceding  year.  For  the  sake  of  convenient  reference  we  annex  compara- 
tive tables,  of  the  total  imports,  distinguishing  between  the  goods  entered  di- 
rectly for  consumption,  those  entered  for  warehousing,  the  free  goods,  and  the 
specie.  We  also  give  a  classific  ation  of  the  various  descriptions  of  dry  goods, 
which  make  up  the  total  receipts  in  that  department : — 


$16,268,016 

$10,907,861 

11.890,872 

9.189.284 

12,816,697 

12,062,481 

10,889,888 

10,689.819 

10,876,466 

7.889,161 

9,809,692 

9,829.860 

14.424,907 

12,792,190 

18.276,427 

16,261,771 

9,616,241 

12,668,480 

8,664,609 

8,686,188 

6,762,979 

8,666,801 

6,698,948 

10,186.078 

$129,812,086 

$127,441,894 
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On  reference  to  the  foregoing  tables  it  will  be  seen  that  the  merchandise  of 
all  deflcriptions  entered  directly  for  consomption  has  increased,  while  the  amooai 
entered  for  warehousing  has  materially  declined,  showing  an  active  and  ready 
demand  for  the  goods  as  fast  as  they  were  received.  The  free  goods  have  in- 
creased very  rapidly,  owing  to  the  large  importations  of  tea  and  coffee.  The 
receipt  of  specie  show  but  little  change,  as  compared  with  1851,  but  a  large 
decline,  as  compared  with  1860 ;  and  this  need  a  word  of  explanation.  In  the 
last  named  year,  up  to  the  Ist  of  November,  the  receipts  of  California  gold  dust 
▼ia  Chagres  were  entered  as  foreign  imports,  and  afterwards  it  became  impossi- 
ble to  divide  them  from  the  product  of  foreign  countries.  Thus,  the  item  of 
•16,127,939  doubtless  includes  $14,000,000  of  domestic  gold.  The  totals  which 
aire  given  in  the  table  under  notice,  adjoining  the  column  of  specie  iraportft, 
shows  the  amount  of  all  classes  of  foreign  imports,  monthly,  throughout  the 
year.  We  have  added,  in  the  same  table,  the  withdrawals  from  warehouse,  and 
the  total  thrown  on  the  market,  which  show  a  large  increase  in  the  actual  con- 
sumption of  foreign  goods.  Thus,  the  value  which  passed  into  the  channels  of 
distribution  during  the  year  shows  an  increase  of  $5,200,000  over  the  total 
of  1861. 

Turning  to  the  tables  showing  the  imports  of  dry  goods,  we  find  that  the  re- 
ceipts steadily  declined  from  January  until  the  close  of  July.  Thus,  up  to  the 
Ist  of  August,  1852,  the  total  imports  of  this  class  of  merchandise  was 
$7,246,923  less  than  for  tbe  corresponding  seven  months  of  1851.  After  this, 
the  increased  demand  for  foreign  fabrics,  and  the  remunerating  prices  obtained  for 
fresh  goods,  stimulated  the  trade,  so  that  the  imports  rapidly  increased,  UDtOy 
at  the  close  of  the  year,  the  total  was  only  $1,192,587  less  than  for  the  year 
1851,  and  somewhat  exceeded  the  amount  for  tlie  year  1850.  We  annex  a 
■ammary  comparison  for  three  years,  the  particulars  of  which  are  given  in  the 
foregoing  tables : — 

rOKKION  DRY  GOODS  K!«TXESD  AT  NEW  TORK. 

Eatered  for  ConsumpUon.  Entered  for  Warebooslog.       TotaL 

1852 $66,228,114  $6,426,080  $61,654,144 

1861 64.524.141  8.822,690  62,846,781 

1860 68,688,016  6,418,869  60,106,876 

This  gives  the  total  entered  at  the  port ;  the  total  thrown  upon  the  market 
hM  increased  $1,765,896,  as  is  shown  at  the  foot  of  one  of  the  preceding  tables. 
In  another  part  of  this  Magazuie  will  be  found  a  table  containing  particulars  of 
other  items  of  imports. 

The  revenue  received  at  the  port  of  New  York  for  1852  shows  an  increase  on 
the  total  for  the  previous  year,  and  is  the  largest  amount  ever  received  at  a  sin- 
gle port  in  this  country.     We  annex  a  monthly  comparison  for  three  years : — 

GASH  DUTIBS  ESOKIVBD  AT  KSW  TOaK. 

18S0.  1851.  18S8. 

January $2,948,926  2^  $8,611,610  04  $2,600,662  64 

February 2,018,780  68  2,668,886  87  2,286,966  47 

llarch. 2.028.960  66  8,124,811  89  2,780,869  61 

April 2,216,669  18  2.647,682  62  2,447,684  07 

May 2,811,900  68  2,644,640  16  1,952.110  86 

June. 1,604,688  76  2,806,186  62  2,282,680  2S 
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18M.                1851.  18SI. 

Jnfy 4.210.116  95  8,668.600  12  8.240.787  18 

August 8.484.966  66  8,284.764  21  8.884.296  66 

September. 2,496,242  77  2,609.882  97  8,166,107  29 

October 2,112.906  29  1.968.616  17  2,892.109  67 

Norember 1.642.126  27  1,488,740  09  2,061.476  85 

December 1,072,178  76  1,678,848  92  2,867,648  98 


Total $28,047,489  74    $81,081,268  08    $81,882,787  81 

The  exports  have  been  much  larger  than  generally  anticipated  at  the  opening 
of  the  year ;  including  the  item  of  specie,  they  would  show  a  considerable  de- 
eHne,  as  compared  with  1851,  but  in  produce  and  merchandise  the  increase 
amounts  to  $3,517,714.  We  give  a  monthly  statement,  embracing  the  particu- 
lan  of  each  class  of  shipments  :*- 

■ZPOmrS  FAOM    NXW  TOBK  to    FORVIGN  ports    for  TBK    tear  BNDIMO  DKCmBRR  81, 

1862,  compared  with  the  previous  tear. 

Domestlo       Foreisn        Foreign  Total  Total 

MoBtlw.  Prodace.       Datlable.       Free.  Bp«cle.  1893.  1851. 

January $2,419,296  $868,244  $26,698  $2,868,968  $6,678,191  $4,898,004 

Pebniary 8,862.948  822,272  98,982  8,661,648  7.820,690  8,949.973 

March 4.818.245  867,280  100,567  611,994  6,888,026  6,690,674 

Apra 4,244.044  868,262  67,719  200,266  4.866,291  8.424,887 

Hay....- 4.249.924  646,978  106.818  1.884.898  6,787.608  9.882,678 

June 8.666.869  482,694  126,600  8,666.865  7,730.818  10,662.881 

July 2,966,642  826,782  20.769  2.971,499  6.288,682  9,478.905 

August 2,840.820  220,978  46.464  2,986.888  6.644,096  6,290.561 

September 8,289.429  817,888  128.184  2.122,496  6.867.996  6,684,446 

October.. 8,497.874  484,801  82.886  2.462.801  6.617,862  4.947.007 

KoTember 8.629.447  641.296  27.634  809,818  4.908.190  7.946.472 

December. 2,947,848  618,362  64,806  1,180,805  4,701,810  8,564.017 


ToUl,1852 40,716.7814.828,622     881.961  26.096.256  71.628,609 

"      1851 89.164,776  4,024,062     721,813  43,748,209  87,668.849 

••      1860 48,967,012  6,641,008     588,280     9,982,948  60,119,248 


The  most  noticeable  feature  in  the  above  table  is  the  great  decline  in  the  ex- 
ports of  specie.  Notwithstanding  that  the  receipts  of  California  gold  have  been 
burger,  the  exports  of  coin  and  bullion  have  fallen  off  more  than  40  per  cent, 
and  the  decline  is  also  quite  noticeable  since  the  opening  of  the  current  year. 
We  present  a  condensed  summary  of  the  table  of  exports  for  the  convenieuoe 
of  our  readers : — 

Specie.  Merchandise.  TotaL 

1852 $26,096,266  $46,427,864  ,  $71,628,609 

1861 48,748,209  48.910.640  87,658,849 

1860 9,982,948  50,186,800  60,1 19,248 

The  shipments  of  produce  for  the  year  1852  are  not  equal  to  the  amount  in 
1850,  but  exceed  the  total  for  1851.  We  give  below  a  comparison  of  the  ex- 
ports of  some  of  the  leading  articles  of  domestic  produce  for  the  last  two  years. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  shipments  of  flour  have  increased  101,275  bbls.,  and 
wheat  1,656,761  bushels,  while  Indian  com,  which  is  gradually  giving  place  to 
wheat,  has  declined  847,236  bushels.  In  whale  oil  there  is  a  decline,  but  the 
ihipments  of  sperm  have  increased. 
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«XPORtl  FEOX  nw  TOEK  TO  FOBKIGX  PORTS  OF  OKBTAIN  LSAOINO  ABtlOLn  OT 
Z>OMB(TI0  PAODUOB. 


1851. 

24,628 

1.687 

280,820 


I8§S. 

16,790 

1.088 

412,782 


Ashea— poU....bbl8. 
pearls. 

Beeswax iba. 

Breadntuffi — 

Wheat  flour  .  ..bbla.  1,264,822  1,866,697 

%« flour 8,244        8,368 

^[o  »neal 88,888      46.897 

^°eat bush.  1,468.466  8,124.226 

^yf 18,162 

5*^>«y 

^^ro 1,605,674 

handles,  mold . .  boxes      87,982 

^    ,        »P«fm 4,178 

J^al tons      11,298 

2^'^** bales    289,645 

Hop8- 418 


286,460 

10,886 

867 

758,488 

59,802 

8,987 

87,161 

836,679 

746 


ISSS. 
580,651 

62,8tS 
795,651 

28,011 

12,427 


mi 

Naral  stores. , .  .bbls.    867,240 

Oils,  whale gaUs.  1,122,818 

epenn 648,655 

lard 210,492 

lioseed 7,972 

Provinon* — 

Pork. bbls.      47,482      89,625 

Beef. 40.147      48,876 

Cut  meats lbs.  8,427,1 1 1  1.628.894 

Butter 2,196,688     692,249 

Cheese 7,487,139  1,249,021 

Lard 6,686,867  4,646,641 

Rice trcs.      29,100      2«,118 

Tallow cwt.  2,221,268     451,889 

Ttibacco,  crude.. .pkgs.      19,195       26,688 
Do.,  raanufactured.lbs.  8,798,364  4,676,409 

Whalebone 1,802,626  1,088,986 

Nor  have  the  products  of  the  loom  been  neglected  in  this  increased  prosperity. 
Notwithstanding  the  high  prices  of  most  articles  of  domestic  cottons,  the  ship. 
ments  to  foreign  ports  have  steadily  increased  both  from  New  York  and  Boatob, 
We  present  a  comparison  for  four  years: 

BXPOaiS  OF  DOMJCSTIO  COTTONS  FROM  PORT  OF  MEW  YORK. 


To  East  Indies dIm-        i  <*  i di 

To  Mexico ; . ;;;;.;;;;;  •  -.^^    ^YAl 

To  Dutch  West  Indies ' 

To  Swedish  West  Indies [] 

To  DaniHh  West  Indies.. ... 

To  Briti.^h  West  Indiea ! 

To  Spanish  West  Indies !!!!!!!! 

To  St  Domingo 

To  Brititih  North  America*  .* 

To  NewGranada 

To  Brazil    . . .- '//[[ 

To  Venezuela !!!.'!!!!!'..*.'!!!.'!! 

To  Argentine  Republic! !!!.!..'! .' ! ! !  ] ' 

To  Bolivia !'."*' 

To  Central  America*. . .'  * .' ." ' '  .* .  * ' ,' . .' .' .' ,' 

To  West  Coast  South  America.!  !!*!!!*.  2.608 

To  Flooduras 859 

476 
281 


869 

61 

116 

19 

97 

824 

4 

168 

1,788 

648 

957 

116 

289 


To  Africa. 

To  Other  ports 


18^0. 

20,091 

2,468 

289 

16 

66 

181 

129 

1,208 

47 

206 

1,478 

990 

249 

228 

884 

8,426 

101 

688 

180 


I8ii. 

27,902 
820 
862 
24 
261 
181 
182 

1,896 
195 
163 

8,178 

865 

86 

284 

1,218 

1,161 
150 

1,772 
81 


18a. 

SMIS 

1,479 

821 

21 

70 

181 

n 

786 
108 
648 

8,281 
866 

1,476 


82.166 
84,808 


40,660 
46,589 


54,692 
69,896 


Total  from  New  York 24  006 

Total  from  Boston 87!474 

The  effect  which  the  increased  supply  of  gold  is  likely  to  have  upon  the  prices 
of  other  property,  and  upon  the  general  Commerce  of  the  worid,  is  attracting 
much  attention  upon  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  It  is  now  generally  conceded 
by  the  wisest  thinkers  in  this  country,  that  such  is  the  expansive  power  of  Amer- 
ican enterprise,  that  it  will  readily  absorb  the  increased  capital  without  any  ex- 
toaordinary  inflation  of  prices,  beyond  the  legitimate  incriiase  in  value  conse- 
quent  upon  uninterrupted  prosperity.  In  the  old  worid ,  however,  the  change  is 
likely  to  be  more  marked,  although  even  there  we  believe  the  rise  in  the  value  of 
Investments  will  be  much  less  rapid  than  has  been  predicted.  A  large  gathering 
of  capital  at  London  was  expected,  but  so  far,  the  bullion  in  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
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kuid  has  flofi^red  by  the  movement  The  amount  on  deposit  at  the  present 
writing  is  jS  1,200,000  less  than  at  the  opening  of  the  year,  and  the  Bank  has 
felt  compelled  to  advance  the  rate  of  interest  from  two  to  two  and-a-half  per 
e€Dt,  to  check  the  outward  current. 


JOURNAL  OF  BANKING,  CURRENCY,  AND  FINANCE. 


3EWS  DICnOHART  OF  BAIIKIJIO. 

"  Why  have  we  not  a  Banking  Dictiooary  similar  to  MeOuUoch's  Commercial  Die- 
tiooaiy  T  This  very  natural  inquiry  of  the  London  Bankerif  Magazine,  is  od  the  eve 
of  a  practical  answer  by  Q.  M.  Bell,  Ehj^  Secretary  to  the  London  chartered  Bank 
of  Australia,  and  author  of  the  *•  Philosophy  of  Joint-Stock  Banking,"  "  The  Currency 
QuesUoo  "  **  The  Country  Banks  and  the  Currency ,**  etc.  Mr.  Bell  has  been  for  some 
time  engaged  in  the  preparation,  and  has  now  nearly  completed  his  "  Dictionary  of 
Banking"  "which  will  be  put  to  press  as  soon  as  a  sufficient  number  of  uubscribers are 
obtained  to  coTcr  all  risk.  His  work  is  to  comprise  **  a  full  and  comprehensive  account 
of  the  Laws,  Principlef,  and  Practice  of  Banking;  Biographical  Notices  of  Persons 
who  have  distinguished  themselves  as  writers,  legislators,  or  witnesses  on  Banking 
aflEairs;  the  state  of  Banking  in  various  parts  of  the  world;  with  a  description  of  the 
difiereDt  Banks  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  towns  in  which  they  are  situated.  It 
will  also  contain  Notices  of  all  matters  relating  to  Banking  as  a  Science,  as  well  as  an 
Art ;  information  as  to  the  Investment  of  Money ;  the  discoveries  of  the  precioos 
metals  in  Australia,  California,  and  other  parts  of  the  world  ;  the  Roles  and  Regula- 
tioiis  of  the  Stock  Exchange  and  the  Money  Market,  and  Explanations  of  Legal,  Com- 
mercial, and  Technical  Terms  connected  with  the  general  business  of  Banking.** 

Mr.  Bell's  experience  as  a  Bank  manager,  and  his  attainments  as  a  scholar,  are  a 
sufficient  guaranty  that  it  will  be  a  work  of  great  value  and  interest,  alike  to  the 
Banker,  the  Merchant,  the  Man  of  business,  and  general  reader.  We  are  pleased  to 
learn  that  many  of  the  most  influential  Bankers  in  England  have  sent  in  their  names 
to  the  author  as  subscribers.  A  list  of  subscribers'  names  is  to  be  published  at  the 
sod  of  the  work.  The  subscription  price  is  fixed  at  £1  lOs.— about  17  60  of  our 
currency.  The  work  is  to  be  dedicated  to  James  Wiluam  GiLSAaT,  Esq^  F.  R.  S, 
Oeneral  Manager  of  the  London  and  Westminster  Bank— (a  personal  friend  of  the 
author) — and  one  the  most  accomplished  vmters  in  commercial  and  general  literature, 
m  well  as  experienced  and  practical  Bank  managers  in  Qreat  Britain. 


B1JIKIII6  IIV  NEW  JERSEY. 

The  Oovemor  of  New  Jersey  in  his  annual  message  sums  op  the  experience  of  New 
Jersey  in  banking  as  follows : — 

Since  the  year  1804,  the  commencement  of  banking  privileges  in  New  Jersey,  forty- 
five  bank  charters  have  been  granted.  Of  these  there  are  but  twenty- four  in  operar 
tioo.  Twenty-one  have  therefore  either  failed,  or  have  not  been  organised.  Of  the 
rix  State  banks  chartered  in  1812,  two  have  failed;  of  the  five  banks  chartered  in 
18!2S,  four  have  failed;  of  six  in  1824,  all  failed ;  of  five  in  1887,  onljr  one  is  in  ope- 
ration. Seven  of  these  broken  banks,  wbme  affairs  have  been  settled  in  the  Court  of 
Ohancery,  exhibit  a  capital  of  $2,807,200;  circulation  presented  for  redemption, 
$576  207,  and  a  dividend  to  creditors  amounting  to  an  average  of  about  21  per  cent. 
Of  ten  other  insolvent  banks,  six  have  not  made  either  settlement  or  dividend,  and 
Hm  affiurs  of  the  remaining  four  are  still  unsettled    They  will  probably  pay  an  aver* 
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:d  of  nearly  20  per  cent  These  failures  hare  chiefly  occarred  withb  a  period  of 
irty  years.  The  total  ainouot  of  loises  sustained  by  the  community  canaol  be  aoco- 
rately  ascertaioed,  as  the  claims  of  numerous  creditors,  especially  bul-holders,  for  ob- 
fioos  reasons,  are  not  presented  to  the  receivers.  The  ascertained  losses  reach  the 
sam  of  one-and-a-half  millions  of  dollars,  though  it  is  highly  probable  they  caonot  be 
far  short  of  double  that  amount 


BA9KS  AND  BANKING  IflT  SOUTH  CAROUNA. 
The  charter  of  the  Bank  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina  eipires  in  1866.  The  Ctor- 
emor  (Jobn  H.  Means)  in  his  message  to  the  Legislature,  (November  24,  1862,)  in 
view  of  the  short  time  the  charter  has  to  run,  urges  upon  the  Legislature  the  import- 
ance of  considering  the  question  of  ite  re-charter  at  the  present  session,  and  goes  on 
to  give  his  reasons.    We  quote  from  hia  message  :^- 

**  This  Institution  has  proved  itself  to  be  highly  nsefhl  and  safe  as  a  fiscal  agent  of 
the  State,  and  has  aided  materially  in  sustaining  our  people  during  the  severe  mooe* 
tary  crisis  through  which  we  have  passed.  As  all  human  institutions  are  imperfect^ 
no  doubt  but  some  instances  of  mismanagement  have  occurred  in  the  conduct  of  its 
afCiirs.  I  believe  that  the  only  mismanagement  that  has  been  complained  of  is  an 
over  indulgence  of  some  of  its  debtors.  I  have  not  been  able  to  learn,  however,  that 
the  Bank  has  sustained  any  losses  from  this  cause.  In  some  instances  a  long  indnl- 
gence  has  secured  the  final  payment  of  the  debt,  and  at  the  same  time  enabled  the 
creditor  to  secure  a  competency  to  his  family,  when  the  sudden  calling  in  of  the  debts 
would  have  resulted  in  heavy  losses  to  the  Bank,  and  brought  ruin  and  bankruptcy 
upon  the  debtor. 

"  It  is  much  more  creditable  to  the  management  of  this  Institution  that  it  ehonld 
have  erred  in  this  particular,  than  that  it  Hhouid  have  proved  a  relentless  creditor,  by 
forcing  sales  of  property  at  a  ruinous  sacrifice. 

"The  charters  of  many  of  the  Private  Banks  are  about  to  expire;  and  in  all  prob- 
ability application  will  be  made  to  you  for  a  renewal  of  them.  Whatever  may  be 
thought  of  the  policy  of  the  Banking  System,  were  the  question  of  its  introduotioo 
among  us  for  the  first  time  made,  one  thing  is  certain,  it  has  so  completely  interwoven 
itself  mto  all  our  habits  of  business,  that  to  abandon  it  now  would  greatly  embamas 
the  commercial  interest,  and  probably  bring  ruin  upon  the  country.  It  perhaps  would 
be  wise  to  re- charter  them  all;  yet  some  check  ought  to  be  phiced  upon  them.  I 
know  of  no  ^tber  better  than  a  strong  Bank  of  the  State. 

"  Another  argument  in  favor  of  its  re-charter,  is  the  amount  of  taxes  it  saves  to  our 
cititens.  During  the  past  year  its  profits  have  amounted  to  $279,725,  which,  of 
course,  has  relieved  our  people  of  that  amount  of  taxation.  But,  above  all  other  rea- 
sons why  you  should  renew  its  charter,  the  fact  that  the  honor  of  ihe  State  is  pledged 
to  it  should  have  greater  influence  with  you  than  anything  else.  When  the  Fire  I^an 
Bonds  were  negotiated  in  England  by  £x  Governor  McDuffie,  the  profits  of  the  Bank 
were  pledged  as  a  security  for  their  payment  Thu%  it  would  appear,  that  a  refoaal 
to  re-charter  this  Bank,  at  least  until  these  bonds  are  liquidated,  would  involve  a  vio- 
lation of  the  pledges,  affect  the  credit,  and  tarnish  the  honor  of  the  State,  which  every 
Oarolinian  should  regard  as  sacred  as  his  own. 

**  Without  making  a  positive  recommendation  on  the  subject,  I  suggest  to  yoo  the 
propriety  of  considering  at  this  time  whether  it  would  not  be  wise,  under  existing  cir- 
cumstances, to  increase  the  capital  of  the  Bank  of  the  State.  The  great  increase  of 
all  kinds  of  business,  caused  by  our  railroads,  calls  for  additional  banking  capitaL 
Some  of  the  large  manufacturing  establishments  which  have  recently  sprung  ap 
among  us,  have  been  greatly  embarrassed  during  the  past  sommer  for  the  want  of 
bank  accommodation.  In  fact,  the  complaint  is  very  general  on  this  subject  No 
doubt  this  state  of  things  will  produce  applications  for  caters  for  more  banka.  Now, 
as  Uie  Banking  System  has  proved  so  highly  profitable,  would  it  not  be  wise  to  ap- 
propriate a  la^e  portion  of  it  to  the  State,  and  thus  in  a  measure  free  our  people 
firom  taxation. 

"  But  a  still  stronger  reason  for  an  increase,  u  to  give  it  the  power  of  acting  as  a 
check  upon  the  private  banks.  They  are  certainly  much  to  be  dreaded,  if  left  entire- 
ly uncontrolled.  When  the  condition  of  the  country  is  prosperous,  the  temptation  to 
expand  their  currency,  and  thus  increase  their  profits,  is  almost  irresistible.  Such  ex- 
pansions cause  all  kinds  of  property  to  assume  a  fictitious  value,  and  the  whole  ooon- 
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ttj  mm  not  hi  tlie  wildest  epecnlatioDs.  Scenes  of  great  distress  always  follow  such 
periodB  as  these,  and  is  generally  hastened  and  rendered  still  more  terrible  by  the 
sodden  calling  in  of  the  debts,  and  the  contraction  of  the  currency.  In  fact,  the  value 
of  property  is  almost  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  those  who  control  the  currency  of  the 
eonotry;  An  expansion  always  runs  it  far  beyond  its  value,  and  a  contraction  far  be- 
k>w.  Even  the  price  of  our  great  staple  can  be  affected  by  Uie  banks  refusing  to  lend 
money  freely,  and  thas  serionely  mjare  the  planter.  Ihere  should  be  some  check  upon 
this  immense,  this  fearful  power. 

''I  know  that  great  fears  are  entertained  as  to  the  political  power  which  a  strooff 
Buk  of  the  State  would  wield — but  these  are  rather  imaginary  than  real,  if  you  wiU 
rtfleot  that  it  will  be  entirely  under  the  control  of  the  Legislature.  Its  officers  are 
elected  annually,  and  of  course  could  be  removed  if  found  exerting  anv  influence  at 
variance  with  the  true  interests  of  the  people.  All  the  arguments  which  go  to  es- 
tablish our  fears  that  a  corrupting  influence  might  be  exercised  upon  the  politics  of 
•  the  country,  would  equally  apply  to  private  banks.  If  there  is  any  real  danger  of 
such  influences  from  moneyed  monopolies,  it  is  far  better  that  they  should  be  under  the 
control  of  the  State,  than  that  they  should  control  the  l^tate.  The  Bank  of  the  State 
is  directly  responsible  to  the  Legislature,  while  the  private  banks  are  perfectly  inde- 
pendent of  it,  from  the  time  they  receive  their  charters  until  they  expire. 

**  If  you,  in  your  wisdom,  should  deem  that  it  is  inexpedient  to  increase  the  capital 
ol  the  Bank  of  the  State,  so  as  to  give  it  the  controlling  influence,  prudence  requires 
that  you  should  grant  no  charter  to  any  private  bank  with  a  capital  of  sufficient  size 
to  give  such  influence  to  it^  Ko  bank  should  be  chartered  with  a  capital  beyond  a 
mifiion  of  dollars.'' 

Hie  Bank  of  the  State,  according  to  a  report  made  to  the  Governor  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Bank,  shows  it  to  be  in  a  prosperous  condition.  The  capital  is  $100,000 
more  than  in  1861 : — 

The  capital  in  use  is  set  down  at $8,460,000 

Dednet  Fire  Loan  Bonds 298,600 


$8,162,600 

The  profits  are 809,406 

Deduct  interest  on  Fire  Loan  Bonds 29,680 


Leaves $2'79,'726 

whidi  is  about  9  per  cent  on  its  capital 

Thit  South  Carolinian^  published  at  Oolumbia,  the  seat  of  government,  discusses 
the  subject  of  Banking  with  considerable  ability,  and  furnishes  the  subjoined  tables 
of  the  circulation  of  the  Banks  for  twelve  years : — 

UnaUhATlOV  of  the  SLEVEX  individual  IKOORPORATXD  banks  of  south  CAROLINA,  AT 
PSBIOD8  of  two  months,  FROM  THE  IST  FEBRUARY,  1841,  TO  IST  OCTOBER,  186t, 
nOLDSlVX,  CONDENSED  FROM  OFFICIAL  SOURCES. 

[aggregate  OAPrrALs,  $10,880,226. 

1841.    1842.    1841.    1844.    184S.    1846. 

Febniary $8,406,67*7  $8,466,428  $8,878,622  $6,061,888  $4,606,847  $4,679,666 

Aprfl. 8,669,668    8,088,078    8,766,664  4,921,821     4,600,769    4,488,126 

June 8,108,691     2,688,621     8,496,146  4,268,961     8,998,692    8,771,866 

August 8,062,627     2,818,664    8,140,011  8,701,880    8,648,196     8,416,698 

October 2,696,218    2.867,666     8,194,819  8,604,787     8,961,670    8,760,874 

December.....     M28,448    8,809,937    4,049,294  8,940,909    4,482,021     6,466,488 

1847.    1848.    1849.    18M.    1851.    1888. 

February $6,472,716  $6,024,148  $6,668,264  $8,762,060  11,060,811  $7,006,906 

ApriL 6.887,828    4,606,086     6,478,917  7,782,686  9,184.068     6,488,188 

-June 6,427.173     8,487,882    6,169,981  6,929,987  7,222,046    6,818,679 

August 6,041,474    8,188,160    4,862,196  6.807,808  6.688,687     6,686,162 

October 4,610,880    8.848,467    4,848,087  6,104,226  5,741,890    6,411,960 

December.....    4,600,666    4,846,639    6,178,922  9,686,768    6,488,476     
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OOUJULATIOIf  or  TE«  BIX  IN DIYIDUAL  IROOEPOEATID  BANKS  IK  THS  GITT  OT  OHABLtffQVf 
AT  PEEI0D8  OF  TWO  MONTHS,  FROM  THE    IST  FBBEUAET,  1841,  TO  IST  OOTOBBE,  186J, 

in0lu8iyb,  condensed  feom  official  soueobs. 

[agqebgatb  capital,  $8,080,286.] 

1841.    1841.    184}.    1844.    184$.    184S. 

FebmEiT $1,675,150  $1,888,738  $1,710,646  $2,496,968  $2,691,697  $2,688,864 

April 1,674,027     1,226,287     1.824,647     2,688,968     2,468,611     2,468.688 

June 1,897,461     1,162,991     1,678,451     2.287,266     2,118,892     2,088.881 

Auguat 1,878,126       990,179     1,468,766     1,929.424     1,961.184     1.849,664 

October 1,168.949       987.028     1,606.812     1,877,646     2,274,160    2,119,277 

December. 1,821,794    1,289.728     1,861.046     2,126,167     2,479,601     8,249,469 

1847.    1848.    1849.    1850.    18il.    ISiL 

February $8,619,967  $2,839,187  $3,404,622  $6,818,870  $6,600,221  $3,944,660^ 

April 2,193.638     2,641.742     8,287,997     6,621,998     6.284,663     8,716.860 

June 2.752.820     1.846,819     8,095,831     8.727,969    4,045,917     8,860,662 

August 2,620.999     1,575,480     2,776,498     8,604.806     8,686,788     8,269,196 

October 2,809,060     1,666,797     2,813.946    2,867,844    8,160.117     S,21U116 

December.  ...     2,424.506    2,425,218    8,898,806    6,678,888    8,771,768     

OIECOLATION  of  the  five  individual  INOOEPOEATED  banks,  located  nr  THE  INTSEIOE 
TOWNS  OF  SOUTH  OAEOUNA,  FOE  PERIODS  OF  TWO  MONTHS,  FEOM  IST  FEBEUAET,  1841, 
TO  1st  OCTOBEE,  1862,  inclusive,  condensed  FEOM  OFFICIAL  SOUECES. 

[agoeegate  capital,  $2,800,000.] 

1841.         184!.        184*         1844.        184S.         1846. 

February $1,831,627  $2,067,690  $2,167,876  $2,564,870  $2,014,750  $1,996,812 

April 1,896,681     1,812,786     1,941,907     2,837,878     2,047,258     2.029,487 

Jooe 1,706,289     1,525,680     1,817,694     1,976,496     1,874,700     1,788.586 

August 1,689,601     1,828,486     1,676,246     1,771,906     1,697,011     1.667.028 

October 1,536,269    1,430,538     1,688,007     1,727,142     1,677,410     1,641,697 

December. 2,106,649    2,070,209    2,188,249     1,816,742     1,962,621     2,206,014 

1847.         1848.        1849.         18N.         18il.         18M. 

February $2,863,019  $2,104,966  $2,248,782  $8,443,190  $4,660,690  $8,062,249 

April 2,644,189     1,964,348     2,190,920     8,110,688     8,849,896     2,767,888 

June 2,674.868     1.641,018    2,064.600    8.202,018     8.166.229     2,468,017 

August 2,520.476     1,607,670     2.076,697     8,202,448     3,047,904     2,266,966 

October 2,801,270     1,686,670    2,084,091     8,286,881     2,691,278    2,200,186 

December. 2,176,060    1,920,426    2,785,116    4,111,870    2,716,707     

The  writer  in  the  Sotdh  Carolinian^  from  au  inspection  of  the  foregoing  **  figures," 
oomes  to  the  conclusion  that  two  important  **  facts  "  are  yery  eyident : — 

'*  Firsts  that  in  reference  to  the  priyileges  under  their  charter^  the  Banks  haye  not 
overisaued ;  for  while  by  their  charters  they  are  permitted  to  issue  three  dollars  of 
circulation  for  every  one  of  capital,  they  haye  in  fiict  but  little  exceeded,  and  once  for 
a  few  weeks,  the  amount  of  their  capital  at  the  maximum  of  their  issues,  w  the  last 
twelve  years,  during  which  their  circnlations  haye  attained  a  higher  point  than  they 
had  done  in  the  whole  course  of  theur  existence. 

**  In  the  next  place,  it  appears  by  the  tables,  that  the  circulation  of  the  Banks  is 
regulated  or  determined  by  something  yery  different  from  the  caprice  of  Bank  Direc- 
tors, to  wit:  by  the  amount  of  general  traffic  in  produce  and  commodities,  particularly 
cotton,  respect  being  had  both  to  quantities  and  prices ;  for  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
fluctuations  on  the  amount  of  the  circulation  correspond  with  those  of  trade.  Cottoo 
begins  to  sell  early  in  the  fall,  when  the  issues  of  the  Banks  are  at  the  lowest  point, 
and  continues  to  be  sold  largely  and  freely  until  about  the  1st  of  March  m  each  year; 
and  it  is  during  this  period  of  every  year  that  the  currency  obtains  its  maximum, 
when,  with  the  trade  on  cotton,  it  declines  for  the  next  six  or  seyen  months,  and  so  on 
inyariably  throughout  eyery  year.  If  there  haye  been  great  and  sudden  fluctuations 
in  the  amount  of  bank-notes  m  circulation  at  any  particular  period,  they  should  be 
Escribed  to  their  true  causes — the  great  yariations  ooth  of  the  amount  of  the  crops  of 
com  and  cotton,  and  in  the  prices  for  whidi  they  haye  sold,  modified  by  social  and  po- 
litical ( 
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*11m  efEects  of  the  dry  jear  of  1846,  of  the  great  decline  m  the  price  of  oottoo  at 
the  opening  of  the  ^ason  of  1847,  continued  throughout,  hightened  by  the  panie 
growing  out  of  the  French  Revolution,  February,  1848,  the  proeperity  of  the  next 
three  years,  particularly  1851,  and  of  another  short  grain  crop  in  1861,  are  very  ap- 
pareot  in  the  fluctuations  in  the  volume  of  the  drcnlation.  The  effects  of  9eceui<m,  m 
producing  an  enormous  decline  from  February,  1861,  is  startlfflg/* 


STATISTICS  OF  THE  BANKS  OF  RHODE  ISLAND. 

We  are  indebted  to  a  correspondent  for  an  official  copy  of  the  abstract  from  the  re- 
toms  made  to  the  Gkneral  Assembly  at  the  October  Session,  A.  D^  1862,  by  the  ser- 
eral  Banks  in  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations.  From  these  re- 
tons  we  compile  the  subjoined  tabular  statement  showing  the  name  and  locality  of 
•  each  Bank,  capital  stock  actually  paid  in,  bills  in  circulation,  specie  actually  in  the 
Bank,  the  average  per  cent  semi-annual  dividend,  and  the  largest  amount  of  indebted- 
Bess  of  any  one  person  or  firm. 

There  are  70  banks  in  Rhode  Island,  26  of  which  are  in  Proridence.  The  capital 
stock  actually  paid  in  of  the  city  banks  is  $10,362,910;  country  banks,  $3,674,881. 
The  total  bills  in  drcnlation  is  $8,822,314,  (of  which  $996,202  79  consist  of  bills  un- 
der five  dollars;)  specie  actually  in  banks,  $414,070;  net  profits  on  hand,  $889,489. 
The  total  amount  of  liabilities  is  $21,266,286.  The  amount  of  the  last  dividend  was 
$466,620;  and  the  average  semi-annual  dividends  of  all  the  banks  is  a  fraction  over 
Si  per  cent 

TBS  OOIOBXE  fiESSZOM, 


an  ABSTRAOT  FROM  TBI  EBTUaWS  M ADV  TO  THK  QINXRAL  A  SBKMBLT  AT 
A.  Dk,   1862,  BT  THE  SKVKEAL  BAKKS  IH  THE  STATB  OF  KHODB 


CsplUl  Stock  Specie 

actually  Binsin  actually  In 

'     Banka  and  tocatloo.  paid  Ut,  circulalioa.  bank. 

American,  Providence  $813,800  $81/262  00  $11,086  66 

Arcade 600.000  70,652  00  10,600  06 

Bank  of  America 100,000  60,433  00  4,708  21 

Bank  of  Oooimerce. .  868,700  1(6,426  00  12,414  88 

Blackstone  Oanal. . . .  600,000  249,977  00  40,600  00 

City 219,800  68,952  26  6,671  36 

Commercial 470,440  68,698  00  6,788  74 

Eagle. 600,000  60.668  26  8,102  36 

Exchange. 600,000  76,600  00  10,978  01 

Globe 642,960  72,058  00  14,999  68 

High  Street 120,000  29,202  00  1,901  79 

Manafiscturers*. 600,000  69,812  00  12,448  10 

Hechan.  A  Manuf. . . .  186,960  38,400  60  2,800  00 

Mecbaoics' 600,000  64,421  00  6,004  22 

Merchants* 600.000  26,667  00  19,041  86 

National 140.000  138.964  76  16,27 1  26 

Bank  of  N.  America..  600,000  63,100  00  10,000  00 

Pawtuxet 160,000  87,349  00  2,602  16 

Hieniz 800,000  71,428  00  8,882  36 

Providence. 600  000  189,700  00  82,782  46 

Roger  Williams 499,960  67,080  00  21,808  24 

State  Bank 160,000  84,961  00  2,121  87 

Traders'. 200,000  60,7 10  00  6,1 24  72 

Union 600,000  26,879  00  8,800  00 

Weyboeser. 400.000  48,777  26  6.141  80 

Smithfield  Lime  Rock  200.000  66.494  00  2,861  67 

Merchant8\  Newport.  100,000  63,699  00  9.224  12 

N.  £.  Gimmercial . . .  76,000  29,847  00  8,708  62 

Newport 120.000  48,694  26  2,961  67 

Newport  Exchange..  •  60.000  28.846  00  4,821  88 

Rhode  Island  Umoo  .  166,000  44,828  00  4,187  44 


Largeit  auH 

Av.  p.c  of  indebtedl 

•einl-  ofanyDeraoB 

annual.  or  orm. 

3i  $42,000  00 

3^  32,000  00 

3i  14,000  00 

3i  86,600  00 

8  26,060  00 

4  8,000  00 

4  29.000  00 

8i  81,968  90 

8i  46.900  00 

*8i  67,676  71 

8i  10,000  00 

8i  46,418  00 

8i  21.000  00 

8  89,000  00 

4  88,000  00 

4i  10,000  00 

8f  88,600  00 

4  8.260  00 

4  19.600  00 

4  90.100  00 

8i  46,482  00 

4  12,600  00 

4  20,766  00 

8  41,788  00 

8i  20.270  00 

4  27,600  00 
8i  11,674  00 
8i  86.600  00 

5  62,901  00 
8  8,840  00 
8i  14,000  00 
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Capital  stock  Specie  AT.p.c  oflndebtod^ 

actually  Billiiii  actually  In  •eml-    of  any  peraon 

Banks  and  location.  paid  In.  drenlation.  banks.  annuaL       ^''*"^,. 

Rhode  Island 100,000        47,96100          6,064  86  8  25,828  10 

Traders' 60,000        48,294  60          1,888  17  6  16.200  00 

SmithfieldEx.Smith'd          60,000        40,279  00          4,029  78  4i  12,181  88 

Globe 100,000        59,816  00          1,417  72  4  24.600  00 

Smithfield  Union 84,400        23,08100          4,140  80  84  25.000  00 

Village 60,000         20,489  00           8,682  78  8  28.000  00 

Bristol.  Bristol 160,000          7,978  00          2,683  00  8  58,644  00 

Commercial 52,600        17,262  00          1,640  02  8  5,000  00 

Eagle 60,000        18,197  00          1.312  87  4  18,460  00 

Freemen's 65,000        26,901  00          4,200  00  4  8,000  00 

Centreville,  Warwick.          50,000        26,758  00          5,578  08  8i  "^^^^  ^ 

Warwick 25,000          5,981  00          1,360  82  8i  6,200  00 

Citizen's,  Cumberland.          47,425        87,886  00          1,649  94  4  6,800  00 

Cumberland '  100,000        40,825  00          2,980  00  4  18,000  00 

Railroad 77,250        80,084  00             614  01  H  16,600  00 

Woonsocket  Falls  . . .         125,000        46,091  76          2,226  52  4  17,000  00 

Hope,  Warren 125,000        29,689  00          1,581  68  8^  26,840  00 

Warren 150,000        44,561  26          1,658  80  4  13,000  00 

Landholders', S.King8-  ^.  ,«-  ^ 

town 150,000        82,718  00          1,678  18  4  24,1 26  00 

South  County 74,620        81,127  00          1,480  60  .  10.760  00 

Wakefield 99,500        81,008  00          2,860  88  4  8,864  75 

Narragansett,    l^orth 

Kingstown 50,000        28,404  00          6,77T  99  4  12,660  00 

North  Kingstown....          75,000        45,469  00          6,072  59  4  11,000  00 

N.  R  Pacific,  N.  Prov.         128,000        64,884  50          2,987  26  4  10.860  00 

N.Providence 110,860        87,079  00          5,184  19  4  11,458  71 

People's 100,000        49,130  00          6,107  57  4  6,642  JI7 

Hopkintou,  Westerly.          50.000        11,720  00             82128  8  8.250  00 

Phenix 100,000        84,078  00      '    8,780  75  8  12,772  84 

Washington. 160,000        87,460  00          4,188  26  8i  81.150  00 

Citizen's  Un'n,8cituate          40,000        19.010  00          8,175  70  8 J  5.267  78 

Cranston,  Cranston  . .           26,000        11,567  00          2,608  84  8^  14,28128 

Exeter,  Exeter 28,076        17,060  00          2,178  86  4  8,600  00 

Pall  River  Union,  Ti- 

yerton 199,850        88,698  00          6,667  75  8i  28,000  00 

Franklin,  Gloucester..           88,000        22,268  00          2,270  88  8  6,016  00 

Mt Vernon,  Foster...           60,000        25,585  00          2,225  84  H  5,210  80 

Coventry,  Coventry. .          50,000        26,688  06          1,765  47  4  9,600  00 

Kent.. 40,000         14,206  00          8,048  76  4  6,000  00 

Rhode  Island  Central,  ^ 

E.  Greenwich. 81,960         26,289  00          2,895  44  8  8,000  00 

Granite,  BurriUville. .          87,400        23,661  00          6,026  12  4  10,500  00 

Total $14,037,441  $3,822,314  26    $414,970  02 

Tlie  subjoined  table  shows  the  total  resources,  liabilities,  etc,  of  the  seventy  banks 
enumerated  in  the  preceding  taUe: — 

uABiLinxs  or  the  bakxb  in  bhodx  jslasd. 

Oapiti^  Btock  paid  in $14,087,441  00 

Bills  in  circulation. 8,822,814  26 

Deposits  on  interest 875,788  66 

Deposits  not  on  interest 1,748,841  98 

Debts  due  to  other  banks. 892,108  88 

Dividends  unpaid 60,757  12 

Net  profits  on  hand 889,489  10 

Total  liabilities $21,266,286  49 
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Debta  doe  from  directors $754,804  08 

Debts  due  from  other  stockholders. 769,849  91 

DebU  due  from  all  others 17,218,489  57 

Total  discounts '. $18,786,098  51 

Specie  actually  in  banks. 414,970  OS 

Bills  of  other  banks 726.089  71 

Deposits  in  other  banks 948,818  91 

Amount  of  its  own  stock  held  bj  the  bank 42,816  80 

Stock  in  other  banks,  and  other  stocks 115,888  98 

Beal  estate 258,928  12 

Other  property 22,757  10 

Total  resources $21,266,285  49 

Increase  of  capital  stock  since  last  return $1,042,940  40 

Amount  of  last  dividend 466,520  26 

Amount  of  suspended  paper 47,824  28 

Reserved  profits  at  the  time  of  the  last  dividends 550,792  89 

Amount  loaned  on  pledges  of  stock  in  the  bank. 428,540  52 

Debts  due  and  not  paid 402,451  58 

Amount  of  bilk  in  ctreulatton  under  $5 995»202  79 

Largest  amount  of  indebtedness  of  any  one  person  or  firm 90,100  00 

Average  semiannual  dividend  of  banks  in  Providence 8  889-1,800 

Average  semiannual  dividend  of  banks  out  of  Providence 8  547-860 


CONDITIOll  OF  THS  BA9KS  OF  BUTIMORE. 

The  first  Monday  in  January  in  each  year  is  the  day  fixed  by  law  for  the  Banks  in 
the  State  of  Maryland  to  make  up  a  statement  of  their  respective  conditions,  which 
are  transmitted  to  the  State  Treasurer  at  Annapolis,  the  seat  of  government 

The  following  table  gives  a  condensed  view  of  the  several  reports  for  each  bank» 
and  the  aggregate  of  the  most  important  items.  We  have  added  the  aggregate  of 
the  returns  made  for  several  years  back : — 

OOMDSNSU)  BTATSMKirr  OF  THS  BANKS  OF  THX  OITT  OF  BALTDCORI  ON  TBS  THiaD  OF 

JANUAav,  1858. 

Banks.  OapltaL  biTestmeiits.  Dlscoaata. 

Uierchants* $1,500,000     .    $26,000  00  $2,879,482  14 

Baltimore 1,200,000  100,745  51  1,889,445  80 

.Union. 916,850  116,888  04  1,694,104  07 

Farmers  and  Planters' 600,625          1,815,944  47 

Mechanics'. 594,884  7,264  60  1,542,964  08 

Commercial  end  Farmers' 512,560  69,406  05  898,48198 

Western 400,000  20,000  00  954,698  98 

Farmers  and  Merohanta. .     898,560  1 14,889  88  584,505  94 

OhesapeiUce. 811,486  147,888  78  789,627  74 

Marine 810,000  85,004  27  508,029  85 

Fhmklin 801,850  7,500  00  548,454  81 

Citiaens'. 250,000  2,087  52  600,586  84 

January  8, 1858 $7,291,415  $686,069  65  $14,291,221  15 

5,1852 7,141,461  622,45114  11,428,509  81 

••         6,1851 7,101,056  754,025  67  11,788,786  29 

•*         7,1850 6,975,814  698,669  21  10,924,118  07 

"        1, 1849 6,974,646  607,227  94  9,797,417  21 

"        1,1848 6,971,852  521,116  00  10,699,968  00 

«        4,  1847 6,969,829  647,200  00  10,082,285  00 

**        5,1846 6.971,681  856,697  00  10,148,299  00 

VOL.  XXYin. — NO.  II.  16 
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Banki.  ffpede.  Obcnlatloii.  DepoilbL 

Merchants* $676,801  00  $452,146  $526,606  64 

Baltimore. 260,414  00  261,911  670,778  82 

UDion 182,407  63  289,169  686.?82  68 

Farmers  and  Planters' 298,925  77  899,836  646,966  69 

Mechanics*. 277,258  66  428,187  1,007.413  62 

Commercial  and  Farmers* 368,143  67  182,782  641,568  89 

Western 881,162  82  406,901  541,001  19 

Farmers  and  Merchants' 162,666  61  217,316  218,963  08 

Chesapeake 134,619  82  252,828  633.100  08 

Marine 138,646  63  114,219  803,328  16 

Franklin 80,230  67  142,683  176,604  47 

Oitiaens* 136,640  47  288,088  274,516  48 

January  8,  1863 $2,991,910  44  $8,828,058  $6,021,709  04 

«*         6,1852 • 1,967,664  67  2,180,667  3,916,977  09 

•*         6,1861 2,310,174  31  2,281,918  4,628,966  86 

*•        7,1860 2,118,758  49  2,073,688  8,648.817  32 

•*         1,1849 1,781,911  11  1,862,168  2.827,896  81 

1,1848 1,834,167  00  2,104,712  8,123,859  00 

•*        4,  1847 1,814,308  00  1,986,248  3,261,999  00 

"         6,1846 1,861,500  00  1,259,140  3,113,760  00 

The  American  remarks,  in  publishing  the  foregoing  statement,  as  follows : — 

**  They  present  a  most  gratifying  evidence  of  their  financial  strength  and  stabOit^, 
and  afford  condusive  evidence  of  the  progress  of  the  trade  of  the  city  and  its  greatly 
increasing  prosperity. 

"  They  give  satisfactory  proofs  of  the  wisdom  and  advantage  to  every  branch  of 
trade,  and  of  the  solid  security  of  the  present  system  of  banking  in  this  State,  which 
contrasts  so  favorably  with  tmit  pursued  in  some  of  the  States.** 


MODE  OF  MAKIQTG  i5D  RECEIYmO  DEPOSITS  Ilff  BANKS. 

Qeoeok  N.  Comkr,  Esq.,  has  addressed  a  circular  to  the  Merchants  and  Bankers  of 
Boston,  in  relation  to  the  present  system  of  receiving  and  making  deposits  by  the  Mer- 
ohants^  and  Banking  corporatioos  of  that  city,  (the  same  as  practised  in  all  our  com- 
mercial cites.)  Mb.  Cohkr  has  devoted  himself,  for  a  number  of  years,  to  mercantile 
education,  and  is,  beyond  all  question,  one  of  the  most  thorough  and  accomplished  ac- 
countants in  the  United  States.  In  his  efforts  to  advance  the  cause  of  commercial  ed- 
QcatioD,  which  have,  we  believe,  been  eminently  successful,  he  has  aimed  to  **  improve 
the  condition  and  remove  temptations  from  all  classes  of  clerks.**  In  the  subjoined 
circular,  Mb.  Comeb  points  out  what  ho  conceives  to  be  some  of  the  evils  of  the  pres- 
ent system  of  Banking,  in  the  hope  of  inducing  a  better. 

He  says,  "For  example : — ^The  book-keeper,  or  some  other  clerk,  the  porter  or  boy, 
in  a  mercantile  establishment,  delivers  the  deposit  at  the  bank,  the  receiving-teller 
merely  putting  down  the  date  and  amount  on  the  small  pass-book.  Hei*e  are  avenues 
open  to  fraud.  The  clerk,  temptation  being  put  in  his  way ,  might  easily  inutate  the 
figures  of  the  receiving-teller,  and,  putting  the  money  in  his  own  pocket,  await  the 
denouement,  which  might  not  occur  for  several  da^s ;  and  then,  boldly  asserting  that 
he  bad  made  the  deposit,  might  even  produce  an  innocent  witness,  who  saw  him  in 
the  bank  at  that  time.  His  word  is  as  good  as  the  teller's.  It  is  more  difficult  to 
prove  a  negative  than  an  affirmative.  On  the  other  hand  a  needy  teller  might  receive 
the  deposit,  make  a  slight  variation  in  his  figures  upon  the  pass-book,  put  the  money 
in  his  own  pocket,  and  eventually  deny  the  receipt.  In  either  case,  two  parties  would 
be  open  to  suspicion,  and  if  it  were  adroitly  managed,  the  rogue  would  be  as  likely  to 
escape  as  the  victim.  Very  frequentl}^,  foreign  money  in  a  separate  package,  is  part 
of  the  deposit,  which  is  often  t&own  into  the  drawer  by  the  receiving-teller  without 
counting,  thus  opening  temptation  to  the  merchant's  and  the  bank  clerk  either  to  ab- 
stract or  exchange  bills.  Where  the  responsibility  would  rest  in  such  an  event,  the 
amomit  deposited  having  been  entered  on  the  pass-book,  is  a  subject  for  reflectioo. 
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At  the  and  of  6Mh  month,  the  merchant's  ptae-book,  containiog  the  <mly  evidence  of 
hie  having  made  any  deposit  whaterer,  b  Idft  at  the  bank  **  to  be  made  up,"  and  when 
so  made  up,  the  checks  drawn  by  the  merchant  durine  the  month,  many  of  which  hare 
been  made  payable  to  order ^  are  placed  in  the  pass-book,  which  is  then  ready  for  the 
first  person  who  represents  that  the  merchant  sent  him  for  it.  A  boy  ont  of  the  street 
has  been  known,  at  reqaest,  to  go  into  a  bank  for  Mr.  *a  book,  and  receive  it, 

imqnestiooed,  with  all,  the  checks  for  the  month ;  the  endorsement  of  those  to  order, 
perhaps,  being  the  only  evidence  the  merchant  has  of  having  made  any  such  payment 
What  I  propose  as  a  remedy  for  a  part  of  this  evil  is,  that  a  blank  form  <Mf  receipt 
should  be  prepared ;  a  certain  number  of  these  receipts  should  be  signed  by  the  cashier 
and  handed  to  the  receiving- teller  each  morning,  when,  upon  receipt  of  the  deposit, 
all  the  teller  would  have  to  do  would  be  to  write  on  the  p«^pared  blank  Uie  name  of 
the  depositor,  date  and  amount;  this  would  then  be* handed  to  the  deliverer  of  the  de- 
posit, as  his  evidence  of  the  transaction.  At  the  end  of  the  month,  the  merchant  would 
•end  all  these  reeeipts  to  the  bank,  receiving  in  exchange  his  diecks  and  a  new  re- 
ceipt for  the  balance  remaining  on  hand.  Or,  if  preferable,  the  merchant's  book-heeper 
or  the  person  making  up  the  deposit,  might  fill  out  a  corresponding  receipt  for  the  re- 
ceiving-teller to  sign.  These  receipts  might  be  bound  in  a  book,  if  desirable.  I  do 
not  pretend  to  offer  the  precise  mode  or  form  of  doing  this,  but  merely  throw  out  the 
suggestion  for  your  consideration,  believing  the  subject  to  be  one  of  such  importance 
to  the  mercantile  community  as  to  ezcose  the  liberty  I  have  taken  in  thus  addressing 
you." 


SiVUrGS  BMKS  Iff  RflODE  ISLAHB. 

The  subjoined  table,  which  shows  the  number  of  Depositors,  and  the  amount  of 
their  Deposits  in  the  various  Savings  Banks  of  Rhode  Island,  is  derived  from  the  re- 
ports  of  these  institutiotts  to  the  Qeoeral  Assembly  of  that  State : — 

AmoanU  No. 

Providence  Institution  for  Savhigs $1,127,007  67  6,827 

People's  Savings  Bank,  Providence 1 18,896  26  661 

Newport  Institution  for  Savings. 291,818  25  1,512 

Bristol  InsUtution  for  Savings 841,819  05  430 

Pawtucket  Institution  for  Savings 837,209  48  1,579 

Warwick  Institution  far  Saving 246,822  36  944 

E.  Greenwich  Institution  for  Savings 19,888  62  143 

Woonsocket  Institution  for  Savings. .  ; 118,996  17  800 

Wakefield  Institution  for  Savmgs 22,181  90  189 

Tiverton  Savings  Bank. 112,029  61  872 

Total $2,474,109  12  18,896 


COffOmOff  OF  SAYIHGS  BANKS  OF  COlfffECTICUT. 

From  the  latest  returns  of  the  Savings  Banks  in  Connecticut  we  abstract  the  sub- 
joined statement  of  the  amount  on  deposit,  and  the  annual  dividends,  in  each  of  twenty 
Savings  Banks  in  that  State : — 

Deposits.       P.  c  ,  DepoBiU.    P.  e. 

Hartford. |1, 958,675  at  6    |  Stonington $46,182  at  6^ 

Norwich.. 1,115,169       6    i  Danbury 46,000      6 

Middletown. 933,374      6    ]  Salisbury 40,552      5 

NewHaven 836,112      5^    Ewex 88,207      5 

New  London 575,989       6    1  VVaterbury 28,408      6 


Bridgeport.... 550,000  6 

Tolland 143,322  6 

Willimaatic 103,688  6 

Derby 61,201  5 


Litchfield 24,650  6 

Stamford. 19,276  6 

Meriden 15,814  6 

Deep  River. 13,028  6 


Norwalk. 56,160      5      Farmington 10,422       % 

Savings  Banks  in  Plymouth  and  Seymour  were  incorporated  May,  1842. 
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DIITBB  STATB8  TUA8U]Uai»8  fiTlTBIiraT,  DSCEMBEIl  27,  18&S. 

VEKASUBIB'B  BTATIMKZfT,  BHOWnrO  THB  AMOUNT  AT  HIS  ORKDIT  IN  THS  TRXABUKT, 

ASSISTANT  T^KABirEBBS  AND  DI8IGNATBO  DXP06ITA&IXB,  AND  IN  THV  MINT  AND  BEAMCBl^i 
BY  ftXTURNS  BBOBIYKD  TO  MONDAY,  DXOSMBIK  2t,  1862  ;  THl  AMOUNT  FO*  WHWH  DKAfTl 
BATS  BXSN  I88UXD,  BUT  WEEK  THBN  UNFAID,  AND  THE  AMOUNT  THEN  BEMAlvUNO  BUBJEOf 
TO  DEAR.  BHOWINd,  ALSO,  THB  AMOUNT  OV  FUTUBE  TBAN8YEBB  TO  AND  YEOM  DEPOBIIA- 
I  OB]»EBP  BY  THB  SBOBBIAEY  OF  THB  TEBA8UBY. 

Drafts 

heretofore  drawn  

bat  not  yet  paid,       Amomit 

though  payable,  m^.  to  draft. 

$87,817  48    $124,782  6J 

207,899  01    1,694.218  51 

461.044  78    2,066,266  06 

42,897  86      664.298  W> 


Tmsorj  of  United  States,  WsshiDgtoD  . . 

Aieigtant  Treasurer,  Boston,  Mass 

Assistant  Treasurer,  New  York,  N.  T 

Assistant  Treasurer,  Philadelphia,  Pa 

Assistant  Treasurer,  Charleston,  S.  0 

Assistant  Treasurer,  New  Orleans,  La.. . . . 

Assistant  Treasurer,  St.  Louis,  Mo 

Depositary  at  Bufihlo,  New  Tork 

Depositary  at  Baltimore,  Md 

Depositary  at  Richmond.  Ya 

Depositary  at  Norfolk,  Ya.. 

Depositary  at  Wilmington,  N.  0 

Depositary  at  Savannah,  Geoi^ 

Depositary  at  Mobile.  Alabama 

Depositary  at  Nashville,  Tennessee. 

Depositary  at  Oincinnati,  Ohio. 

Depositary  at  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania. . . . 

Depositary  at  Oincinnati,  (late) 

Depositary  at  San  Francisco 

Depositary  at  Dubuque,  Iowa 

Depositary  at  Little  ilock,  Arkansaa  •  •  •  • 

Depositary  at  Je£fersonviUe,  Indiana 

Depositary  at  Ohioa^,  Illinois. 

Depositary  at  Detroit,  Michigan 

Depositary  at  Tallahassee,  Florida ....... 

Suspense  account $2,886  66 

Mint  of  the  U.  S..  Philadelphia,  Pa 

Branch  Mint  of  U.  S.,  Oharlotte,  N.  0 

Branch  Mint  of  U.  S.,  Dahlonega,  Ga 

Branch  Mint  of  U.  S.,  New  Orleans,  La. . . 


Anionnt  on 

deposit. 

$162,660  09 

1,801,617  62 

2,618,209  80 

697,190  90 

46,620  16 

216,881  89 

171.096  89 

80,828  80 

46,028  28 

.      28,949  61 

11,627  66 

1,762  48 

60,186  71 

28,782  44 

16,866  89 

66,986  69 

2,927  66 

8,801  87 

800,681  41 

974  90 

18,427  16 

19,449  11 

60,118  40 

64,664  19 

1,664  96 


6,618,410  00 

82,000  00 

26,860  00 

600,000  00 


40,086  88 

216,071  20 

162,669  68 

91  79 

88,466  88 

186  98 

8,480  00 

688  68 

17  46 

10,888  80 

9,087  29 

4,821  91 

2,818  22 

l7V,688*i6 

974  90 

8,096  16 

14,091  98 

8,678  97 

12.624  86 

1,816  68 

2,886  66 


6,684  28 

760  6» 

18,486  71 

80,787  07 

7,666  86 

28,768  M 

8,147  66 

1,118  96 

60,169  26 

18,844  14 

6,828  10 

62,618  78 

109  84 

8,801  87 

626,098  SI 

6,882' 00 

6,868  08 

46,444  4S 

62,029  84 

888  27 


6,618,410  00 

82,000  00 

26,860  00 

4^00,000  00 


Total 18,012,967  691,487,022  62  11,678,881  8S 

Deduct  suspense  account 2,886  66 


Add  di£Eereace  in  transfers 


$11,676,946  17 
.      1,690,000  00 


Hot  amount  Bulgeot  to  draft $18,166»946  17 

IVansfers  ordered  to  treasury  of  the  XT.  S.,  Washington,  D.  0. . . .      $600,000  00 

Transfers  ordered  to  Assistant  Treasurer,  New  Orleans,  La 800,000  00 

Transfers  ordered  to  Depositary  at  Norfolk,  Yirginia 240,000  00 


Total $1,640,000  00 


TtUMdm  (urdered  from  AsBifltant  Treasurer,  Phikdelphia,  Pena.        $60,000  00 
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Ae  €ia9gow  OetteUe  gives  the  annexed  itaUment,  showing  the  eetiiDaied  amoqoiof 
grid  nned  in  Oelifomi*  «nd  AnttnJia,  of  the  gold  imported  thence  into  Great  Britain* 
el  gold  ooined  in  Great  Britain,  and  of  gold  com  taken  from  the  Bank  of  England, 
and  rwnainiqg  in  circalation  frt>m  1849  to  1862,  distinguishing  the  amounts  each  /enr : 

MOTZMCIfTC  or  mew  GOLD  IN  QaiAT  BaiTADT. 

OAUFOaifU— (gold  first  mrOETED  21 BT  JUNK,  1849.) 

Gold  Raised.  Imported. 

1849 £6.000.000  £288,860 

1860 12,000,000  698,690 

1861 ^ 17,000,000  1,277,800 

1861 8,000,000  1,290,646 

Total £48,600.000         £3,606,896 

AUSTRALIA — (OOLD  mST  DfPORTRD  IN  OOTOBXR,   1861. 

OoM  Raised.  Imported. 

1861 £1,000,000  £86,000 

1862 8,800,000  8,718,000 

Total £4.800,000  £3,748,000 

Aggregate  total £47,800,000         £7,268.896 

Gold  coined  in  Oolo  drawn 

Great  Britain.  Crom  bank. 

1849    £2.261,000  £1,887.000 

1860 1.429.000  8.849,000 

1861 4.640,000  6,146,000 

1868  (nine  months). 4,821.000  .  6,188.000 

Total £18,041,000        £16.616,000 


FMANCES  AHB  DEBT  OF  KEHTUCKT. 

The  annexed  statement  of  the  finances  and  public  debt  of  Eentncky  is  deriTed 
from  the  report  of  the  Treasurer  of  that  State  i— 

Total  public  debt,  December  81. 1860 $4,497,687 

Oi  which  was  paid  in  the  year  1861 260.000 

$4,247,687 
AD<f  the  new  liabilities  since  created — bonds  issued  to  the  Southern 

Bank  of  Kentucky .-* 1 60.000 

Bonds  held  by  the  Board  of  Education 1,826.670 

liability  on  the  Craddock  Fund 2.000 

Total  December  81st,  1861 $6,726,407 

Hus  debt  consists  ot— 

tlurty-year  bonds  at  6  per  cent  interest $686,000 

6       -            •*         2,664.600 

Southern  Bank  bonds  (interest  paid  by  the  bank) 160,000 

Bonds  held  by  Board  of  Education 1,826  770 

Misceilaneous  bonds 9,037 

Total ,.   $6,726,807 

It  appears  by  this  that  the  publio  debt  has  been  increased  $1,478,779  since  Decem- 
ber, 1860,  caused  principally  by  an  issue  of  bonds  to  the  Board  of  Education. 
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DEBT  AIB  FIIAirCSS  OF  HEW  TOBI  CITT. 

The  ffobjoined  statement  of  the  actnal  coodittoo  of  the  finances  of  the  Oitj  of  Kew 

To^  made  up  to  the  list  December,  18&2»is  deriTed  from  the  message  of  Mr.  Wa^ 
TEKTEUT,  the  mayor : — 

rSBKAHZNT  OTTr  DEBT,  SKDIEICABLB  FEOM  THK  8IKKIX0  FUKD,  JAK.  9,  185S. 

5  per  cent  Public  Building  Stock,  redeemable  1 866 $61 6,000 

5      **      BaUdbff  Loan  Stock,  Na  8,  redeemable  1870 75,000 

5      *'      Fire  Indemnitj  Stock,  redeemable  1 868 402,768 

5      **      Water  Loan  Stock,  redeemable  1868 8,000,000 

5  **      Water  Loan  Stock,  redeemable  1860 v 2,600,000 

6  "      Water  Loan  Stock,  redeemable  1870 8,000,000 

6      **      Water  Stock  of  1849,  redeemable  1876 #...  266,600 

6      **      Water  Loan  Stock,  redeemable  1880 2,147,000 

6  A  6  per  cent  Croton  Water  Stock,  redeemable  1890 1,000,0010 

7  per  cent  Water  Loan'^tock,  redeemable  1867 990,488 

Total  debt $18,886,866 

Stocks  held  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  Sinking  Fnnd  for  the  re- 
demption of  the  city  debt. 8,092,846 

Revenue  Bonds  payable  in  1868 200,000 

Additional  assets  belonging  to  Sinking  Fond,  including  cash  in  Bank, 

say 900,000 

$4,176,846 
Which  deducted  from  $18,886,866,  leaves- 
Total  city  debt  yet  to  be  redeemed 9,710,611 

Amount  of  debt,  January  1,  1862 10,626.888 

Decrease  in  1868 , 816.824 

Funded  debt  redeemable  from  taxation,  and  payable  in  annual  in- 
stallments of  $60,000 1,006,000 


TAXES  COLLECTED  IH  THE  CTTT  OF  NEW  TORE  II  1862. 

Hie  subjoined  statement  of  the  amount  of  taxes  collected  in  the  dty  of  New  York 
daring  the  year  ending  December  Slst,  1852,  is  derived  from  the  books  of  the  CoUeo- 
tor.    The  time  for  commencing  to  receive  taxes  was  the  month  of  August: — 

August $1,157,641  07  I  November $966,618  09 

September 248,281  87     December 812,929  91 

October 286,088  47  1  

Total $2,970,646  41 

Aggregate  amount  of  taxes  received  in  the  year  1861 2,661,681  88 

Increase  in  1852. $419,114  OS 

On  the  first  day  the  books  were  opened,  the  sum  of  $8,818  72  was  allowed  as  dis- 
count To  give  an  idea  of  the  vast  amount  of  money  received  daily,  we  subjoin  a  list 
of  some  of  the  heaviest  receipts  in  the  months  of  August  and  November : — 

Aognst   6 $884,242  91  I  November  26 $69,614  98 

7 106,676  48  1          "         27 102,882  61 

9 69,984  18            **         29 116,167  68 

•*       10 110,889  66  1          "         80. 276.140  47 


Total  amount  received  m  eight  days. $1,224,938  81 

The  discount  allowed  on  all  taxes  paid  over  prior  to  the  Ist  November,  186S, 
amounted  to  the  sum  of  $81,006,  and  the  amount  received  as  interest  of  2  aod  IS 
per  cent,  on  unpaid  taxes  in  December,  b  $104,066  04. 
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The  nibloined  ttatemeDt  exhibits  the  public  indebtedness  of  the  State  of  Tennenee 
«i  the  Ut  of  October,  1862:— 

Tbtal  indebtedness  of  the  SUte,  October  1, 1861 $8,661,866  68 

Capital  bonds  aathorized  to  be  issued  under  the  act  of  tiie  late  Qen- 
era!  Assembly 250,000  00 

Indebtedness  of  the  SUte $8,901,856  66 

OOMTIHGKNT  FUND. 

Bonds  issued  as  a  loan  to  the  East  Tennessee  and  Georgia  Railroad .  $860,000  00 

«       Virginia  Railroad.  800,000  00 

«      •      "      Gibson  and  Dyer  PUnkroad 25.000  00 

•*               «<            «      Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad. . . .  240,000  00 

Amount  loaned  the  Internal  Improvement  Companies $915,000  00 

Amount  endorsed  for  Nashville  and  Cliattanooga  Road,  as  can  be  as- 
certained from  the  Secretary  of  State,  is 676,000  00 

aXOAPITULATION. 

Aetnsldebt.  Loan  debt.  EndoneddebU  TOtaL 

$3,901,866  66  $916,000  $675,000  $6,491,856  66 


IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  OF  SPECIE  AT  BOSTON. 
We  are  indebted  to  an  authentic  source  for  the  subjoined  statement  of  the  imports 
and  exports  of  specie,  in  each  month  of  the  year  1852 : — 

IMPOaTS  AND  XXPOaTS  OF  BFXCIX  IN  1852. 


January... . , 
February-, . 

March. 

ApriL 

May 

June 

July ,., 

August . . . 
September  , 
October . . . 
November. , 
December.. , 


Gold. 

$81,612  00 

80.104  00 

184,984  00 

186,098  00 

189.808  00 

1,782  00 

2,412  00 

1,626  00 


4,800  00 
14.040  00 
82,840  00 


IMPORTS. 

silver. 

$7,682  00 

1,907  00 

1,116  00 

80  00 

80,496  00 

1,886  00 

7,221  00 

2,104  00 

990  00 


1.096  00 
2,080  62 


Gold. 
$92,628 
866,929 
48,400 
900 
222,842 
453,990 
686,186 
807,400 
808,118 
428,500 
164,260 
897,718 


EXPORTS. 

Sliver. 
$27,200  00 


26.770  00 

20,806*66 

86,767  46 
7,900  00 

80,6 16 '97 
2,860  06 


Total 


$578,761  00      $66,607  62    $8,866,867  62    $162,802  41 


REAL  AND  PERSONAL  WEALTH  OF  ALBANY. 
The  supervisors  of  the  city  and  county  of  Albany  hare  fixed  upon  the  following 
rate  of  assessment : —    . 


1st  Ward $778,235 


Value  of  Vslaeofper- 
real  eslate.  sonal  propHj. 


2d 
8d 
4th 
5th 
6th 


921,588 
1,501,138 
8,034,132 
2,925.367 
1,701,190 


$22,000 
65.000 
139,000 
918.580 
2  302,341 
255,450 


Value  of   Value  of  per* 
real  eslate.  sooal  propUy. 

7th  Ward $1,114,125       $85,200 

8th    "     820,160  20,000 

9th    "     1.398.400       198.200 

10th    «     1,687,296         97,900 

Total $16,831,680  $4,078,671 


The  total  assessed  ralue  of  real  estate  in  the  city  of  Albany,  as  abore  stated,  !•> 
$16,881,680,  and  of  personal  property  $4,078,671. 
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The  equalized  yake  of  real  estate  is  |14,24S,4«7 ;  of  tfaeperaooal,  $4^78,671,  ahonr- 
ing  a  total  equalized  valuation  of  $18,322,188. 

The  amouDt  to  be  raised  forctty  expenses  is  $162,800,  and  $62,682  27  towards 
joint  city  and  county  expenses,  or  a  total  of  $216,066  94.  The  rate  of  siisnniinfiii 
vill  averaffe  108^. 

The  totsd  numbier  of  acres  of  land  assessed  in  the  county  is  308,973.  The  assessed 
valuation  of  real  estate  is  $10,121,684;  of  personal  property  $1,691,166,  showing  a 
total  valuation  of  $11,712,740,  and  a  grand  total  of  city  and  county  of  $31,618,041. 
The  total  amount  raised  by  tax  in  the  city  and  county  for  expenses  of  goyenuneot, 
Ac^  U  $281,497.  

BROOKLTH  QTT  DEBT,  JAIfUART  1,  1862. 
The  subjoined  statement  of  die  debt  of  the  city  of  Brooklyn,  is  derived  from  the 
message  of  the  mayor,  (Bv  A.  Lambert,)  to  the  Oommon  Council^  January  8,  1863 : — 

The  funded  debt  amounts  to $1,129,640  48 

Dedoct  the  amount  to  the  credit  of  the  Oommissioners  of  the 
Sinking  Fund. 366^69  SI 

Total  debt ...., $798,981  11 

Decrease  of  debt  during  the  past  year,  being  accumulation  to  the 
Sinking  Fund' 47,781  46 


DEBT  AND  FINANCES  OF  BOSTON. 
From  the  inaugural  address  of  Mr.  Sbavbr,  made  January  3, 1863,  we  give  below 
A  condensed  statement  of  the  financial  condition  of  the  city  of  Boston,  as  follows: — 

The  amount  of  the  city  debt  on  the  first  of  May  last,  (the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  financial  year,)  was. «...  $1,901,466  44 

niere  has  been  paid  o£f  up  to  Jan.  1, 1863 164,946  06 

•    $1,746,610  89 
To  which  is  to  be  added  loans  authorized  for  public  lands,  rebuild- 
ii^  BoyUton  School-house,  Paving  Department,  eta 173,160  00 

$1,919,660  89 
Lees  to  be  paid  off  between  this  and  first  of  May  next 226,098  89 

$1,694,687  00 
To  which  is  to  be  added  to  pay  off  the  last  item  of  $226,098  89, 
a  new  loan  for  the  deficiency  in  the  means  specifically  appro- 
priated for  this  object,  say 186,448  00 

Making  the  total  amount  of  debt,  1st  May,  1858 $1,880,000  00 

Being  a  nominal  reduction  of 71,466  64 

$1,901,466  44 

This  reduction  will  be  lessened  in  consequence  of  some  additional  wants  for  paving, 
tewers,  ^  before  the  close  of  the  year  1853,  (1st  May,)  to  the  extent  of  say  $60,000, 
leaving  a  real  reduction  of  the  debt  at  the  close  of  the  present  financial  year,  of  $21  ,000l 
To  meet  the  above  debt,  there  is  on  hand,  specially  appropriated  for  that  object,  bonds, 
notes  and  mortgages,  amounting  to  $1,007,689  27,  beside  all  the  public  lands  and 
other  disposable  property  of  the  city. 

The  cost  of  the  Cochituate  Water  Works,  including  interest  to  the  1st  May  next, 
will  amount  at  that  time  to  say  $6,386,587  89.  During  the  last  year  a  favorable  loan 
to  the  extent  of  £400,000  sterling,  has  been  made  for  the  balance  of  the  temporary 
-'Water  Debt,  at  4^  per  cent  per  annum,  payable  in  twenty  years  in  London,  paymeat 
for  which  has  been  arranged  at  an  exchange  of  10^  per  cent  premium. 

It  will  probably  be  expedient  to  include  in  the  tax  to  be  assessed  on  the  first  of 
May  next,  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  deficiency  of  income  from  the  water  works  to 
pay  the  interest  on  the  cost,  and  for  their  extension  and  incidental  expenses  of  oarr? 
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mg  tiMm  on,  lAAck  wiH  amoaat  in  the  nasi  jetr  to  aboiii$120»000,  the  ibrmer  bebg 
•stiinmted  at  $190,000,  and  the  latter  at  9270,000. 

In  the  financial  year  horn  let  of  May  to  Ist  of  May  eadi  year,  the  ezpenee  of  the 
iVdiee  and  Watch  was,  tay: 


1847-48 129,292  68  $60,076  45 

1848-49 87,016  68     67,600  28 

1849-60 41,822  49    77,779  72 


1860-61 $88,294  26  $86,606  28 

1861-62 49,787  69    95,645  86 

1852-63  estmU    40,000  00    87,000  00 


ISSUE  OF  SMAU  KOTES  AT  NORFOLK. 

The  City  Conncila  of  Norfolk,  Virginia,  have  passed  an  ordinance  making  provision 
for  the  issue  of  corporation  scrip  to  the  amount  of  $20,000  in  sums  of,  $50  and  $100, 
bearing  six  per  cent  interest;  and  $10,000  in  sums  of  one  dollar,  bearing  an  interest  of 
one  half  of  one  per  eent  per  annum.  The  one^oliar  UUb  are  to  be  issued  as  soon  at 
the  necessary  platee  can  oe  procured. 


COMMERCIAL  STATISTICS. 

SHIPPmO  OF  PfllLADELPfflA. 

Philadelphia  is  not  New  York,  and  New  York  is  not  Philadelphia.  The  spacious 
bay  and  harbor  of  the  former  must  ever  give  it  precedence  as  a  maritime  port  Phil- 
adelfdiia,  on  the:  other  hand,  possesses,  in  the  inexhaustible  mmes  of  coal,  iron,* and 
other  resources  of  Pennsylvania,  all  the  elements  of  a  vast  and  varied  inland  trade. 
But  we  prefer  to  let  our  cotemporary^  of  the  Philadtiphia  livening  Bulletin  discuos 
the  subject,  as  he  has  done  in  a  late  number  of  his  ably-conducted  and  impartial  jour- 
nal    The  Bulletin  says  :— 

It  has  become  so  much  the  custom  to  depreciate  the  maritime  trade  of  Philadelphia, 
and  to  whine  about  the  decline  of  our  Oommerce,  that  nothing  less  than  official  fig- 
ures can  successfully  be  employed  to  correct  the  erroneous  idea.  We  have  never  given 
an^  countenance  in  our  columns  to  the  croakers  who  are  continually  striving  to  make 
invidious  comparisons  between  the  trade  of  PhflaJelphia  and  of  other  cities,  and  the 
official  statements  of  the  year  just  closed  enable  us  to  silence  some  of  their  lament** 
tions  most  efiectually. 

The  foreign  trade  of  this  port  is  the  subject  of  the  particular  whining  of  these  igno- 
rant croakers,  and,  without  taking  the  trouble  to  inform  themselves,  they  talk  and 
write  as  if  a  foreign  vessel  were  almost  unknown  in  our  harbor.  Now,  the  fact  is  that 
the  arrivals  from  foreign  ports  during  the  year  1852  were  more  numerous  than  during 
any  year  since  1809,  and  taking  iuto  consideration  the  increased  size  of  modem  ves- 
sels, the  foreign  trade  was  heavier  than  it  has  ever  been.  The  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  arrivals  in  a  single  year  was  103 ;  those  of  1861  being  676,  and  those  of  1863, 
679.  The  cash  duties  at  the  Philadelphia  custom-house  for  1852  were  $4,033,909  20 ; 
an  increase  over  1851  of  $860,786  40,  and  over  1850  of  $672,797  02.  While  this 
increase  has  taken  place  at  this  port,  the  number  of  foreign  arrivids  at  New  York  hat 
declined,  and  the  amount  of  cash  duties  has  remained  about  the  same.  Our  foreign 
trade,  under  the  impulse  created  by  the  completion  of  our  railroads  to  the  West,  and 
the  successful  establishment  of  lines  of  steamers  to  Europe,  is  certain  to  go  on  in- 
creasing still  more  rapidly,  while  there  is  no  reason  to  anticipate  a  corresponding  in- 
crease at  other  ports.  Indeed,  the  diversion  of  European  emigration  to  Austrafia  k 
certain  to  cause  a  reduction  of  the  arrivals  at  New  York  from  the  principal  ports  of 
Europe. 

But  the  heaviest  maritime  trade  of  Philadelphia  is  with  domestic  ports,  and  the  in- 
crease of  our  coastwise  shipping  is  amazing.  The  arrivals  coastwise  in  1863  were 
80,716 — an  increase,  in  one  year,  of  4,261.  To  this  must  be  added  the  arrivals  at 
Port  Richmond,  our  principal  coal  depot  These  amounted  to  7,830 — making  a  total 
of  coastwise  arrivals  during  the  year  of  38,605.  The  whole  number  of  arrivals,  there- 
fore, during  1862,  foreign  and  coastwise,  at  Philadelphia,  was  89,224 — a  number  which 
would  by  some  be  deemed  fabulous,  if  the  offidal  records  did  not  prove  its  oorrect- 
nees  beyond  all  dispute. 
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In  makiDg  th'ui  ezbibit  we  are  not  ditpoeed  to  boast  of  it  as  anythiog  that  entitles 
the  basioess  world  of  Philadelphia  to  especial  commeodatioiL  We  are  confeseedl  j  a 
tame,  cautioas,  aod  slow  people,  and  the  growth  of  our  marithne  trade  is  the  result  of 
the  oataral  advantages  of  our  situation,  rather  than  of  the  enterprise  of  oor  dtixensL 
If  we  had  a  little  more  of  the  driving  energv  of  New  York,  which  would  establish 
new  lines  of  steamers  and  sailing  ships,  and  build  more  railroads  to  every  part  of  the 
country,  the  growth  of  our  forei^  as  well  as  domestic  trade  would  be  enormous.  We 
have  shown  above  what  Philadelphia  has  done  without  exertion.  What  she  may  do, 
with  exertion  on  the  part  of  her  citizens,  is  a  problem  which  we  hope  the  year  1858 
will  solve. 

In  order  to  show  the  progress  of  the  shipping  interest  of  Philadelphia— its  foreign 
and  coastwise  trade — we  here  annex  a  tabular  statement  of  the  arrivals  annually  al 
Philadelphia  during  the  last  sixty  years.  In  the  Merchant^  Magazine  for  Janoarj, 
1863,  (vol.  xxviii.,  page  50,)  we  published  a  table  of  tonnage  entered  and  cleared  the 
port  of  New  York  in  each  year  from  1821  to  1861.  If  the  tonnage  of  arrivals  had 
been  given  by  the  Philadelphia  Board  of  Trade,  for  whose  annual  report  the  table  be- 
low was,  we  believe,  originally  compiled  by  Mr.  Childe,  its  late  Secretary,  we  sbonld 
be  able  to  present  a  comparative  view  of  coastwise  and  foreign  navigation  of  the  two 
ports: — 

NUMBSB  OF  ARBIVALS  ANNUALLY  AT  FHILAOXLPHIA  FKOM  1767  TO  185S. 

CoastwUe.  Total. 

877  1,866 

913  1,864 

1,212  1,708 

1,018  1,600 

981  1,483 

1,196  1,679 

1,195  1,679 

1,820  1,789 

1,247  1,697 

2,210  2,684 

8.287  8,702 

8,262  8,668 

2,849  8,277 

2,673  8.047 

2,686  3,116 

8,678  4,002 

8,764  4,166 

7,476  8,186 

10,860  11,824 

11,188  11,709 

9,706  10,162 

9,246  9,760 

7.973  8.427 

7,669  8,031 

7,717  8,189 

8,029  8,416 

6,018  6.477 

18.069  18,726 

23,921  24,468 

24,594  26 169 

27,035  27,668 

26,484  27,060 

80,716  81,894 


Yetm. 

Foreign. 

Coastwise. 

TotaL 

Years. 

Foreign. 

1787 

1788 

596 

890 

981 

1820 

479 

411 

490 

906 

1821 

441 

1789* 

824 

876 

700 

1822 

494 

1790t  

687 

715 

1,S64 

1828 

482 

1791 

695 

868 

1,448 

1824 

501 

1792  . 

1793  + 

1825 

484 

1826 

482 

1794 

618 

1,250 

1,868 

1827 

469 

1795 

779 

1,228 

2,007 

1828 

460 

1796 

868 

1,011 

1,869 

1829 

374 

1797 

641 

929 

1,670 

1830 

416 

1798 

469 

1,002 

1,461 

1881 

896 

1799 

443 

826 

1,286 

1832 

428 

1800 

586 

1,051 

1,587 

1888 

474 

1801 

667 

1,126 

1,792 

1834 

430 

1802 

658 

1,106 

1,769 

1835 

429 

1803 

611 

1,064 

1,675 

1886 

421 

1804 

498 

1,292 

1,790 

1837 

409 

1805 

547 

1,196 

1,716 

1838 

464 

1806 

690 

1,232 

1,922 

1839 

621 

1807 

699 

1,269 

1,968 

1840 

466 

1808 

298 

1,961 

2,219 

1841 

506 

1809 

861 

1,688 

2,084 

1842 

464 

1810 

405 

1,477 

1,882 

1848 

872 

1811 

500 

1,425 

1,926 

1844 

472 

1812 

823 

1,549 

1,872 

1846 

887 

1813  .... 

1814  §.... 

74 

819 

893 

1846 

469 

48 

588 

626 

1847 

667 

1815  

487 

1,118 

1,600 

1848 

642 

1816|  

688 

1,101 

1,639 

1849 

585 

1817 

682 

1,288 

1,770 

1860...  . 

518 

1818 

676 

1,101 

1,677 

1861 

676 

1819 

460 

1,046 

1,496 

1852 

679 

*  From  the  Ist  August  to  Slat  of  December— no  records  for  the  early  part  of  the  year, 
t  Tbe  books  of  those  years  are  mislaid. 

(Embargo. 
War  with  Great  Britain. 
Opening  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  CaaaL  ^ 
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Tke  aonexed  statemeDt  of  Amencao  and  foreign  yeeaels  cleared  at  tbe  port  ol 
Mtimore  for  foreign  conntries.  during  the  year  ending  December  81st,  1862,  is  deriyed 
from  the  Baltimore  Price  Ourrent : — 


Raswa 

Danish  West  Lidies 

Hanse  Towns 

Hanover. , 

Holland , 

England , 

Scotland 

Ireland 

Gibraltar 

British  West  Indies 

6riti^^h  Ouiana , 

British  North  America 

8t  Helena 

Australia 

France  on  the  Atlantic. 

France  on  the  Medlterraneaa. 

Spain 

Cuba. 

Other  Spanish  West  Indies. . . 

Madeira 

Cape  de  Verds 

Trieste 

Hayti 

Central  America 

New  Grenada 

Venezuelan  ports 

Brazilian  porta 

IIonte?ideo 

Boenoe  Ayres 

Chilian  ports 

Peruvian  ports 

West  Coast  of  Africa 

Caliibmia 

Total 


/ 

No. 

American  Teasels. 

Tons.    Hen. 

2.967    189 
2,076     72 

6,466    173 
16,042    469 

'283     18 

821     14 

16.446    720 

2.190     99 

1,284     60 

'  686    28 
8,760    108 
1,189    40 

8.971    186 

4,076    198 

708    30 

141     12 

498    16 

110     6 

187    11 

1.288    80 

1.726    89 

16,842    670 

1.952     78 

296     16 

2,680    97 

277     14 

1.682    68 

1,039    62 

88,798  8,481 

No. 

1 
2 

2 
2 

. . 

227 

Tons.  Heo. 
196     8 

19 

811     16 

4 

18,076    668 

96     6 

10 

8,488    274 

29 

11,780    440 

802     16 

1 

611     26 

2 

99 

6.724    472 

18 

1.148    60 

6 

7,612    877 

199    10 

2 
5 
2 

"m     18 

18 

27 
4 

176  14 
188     8 

2 

1 

460    18 

1 

2 

18 

86     8 

12 

64 

682    29 

7 

699    81 

2 

172     9 

6 

418    26 

1 

624    26 

6 

4 

866 

68,772  2,686 

BALTIMORE  liVSPBCTIONS  OF  BREADSTUFFS. 

TABLB  OF  INSPEOnOMS  OV  WHEAT  AMO  ETE  FLOUB  AND  CORN  MEAL  FOR  THE  LAST 

TWELVE  TEAB8. 

Floor.  Com  meal.  Rye  floor. 

Tsars.                                                 bbls.           hhds.          bbls.  hali-bbls.      bbls.  hY-bbls. 

1841 628,974    469    10,786  84  8,881    22 

1842 668.282    716     7,772  487  6,486    84 

1843 660.481    686    18.869  821  8,401    46 

1844 499.601-    246    26.064  1,626  9,904 

1845 676,746    681    28.949  1,460  6,618    24 

1846 850.116   1,076    40.942  1,744  6.402 

1847 969.456    984   106,842  1.298  6,666    49 

1848 786.441    888    60,226  1,822  7.620   106 

1849 784,519    428    61,772  2,061  8,007    9 

1850 896.692    272    42,408  8,869  6,419    22 

1861 ; 912,498    620.  28,917  2,266  7.664    68 

1862 1,807,166   .747    62,668  746  6,449    21 
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ChmmercUU  /9MC«lMf . 
VESSELS  HHHBASUin  AT  BALUfflORB  Iff  1863. 

AD1CXA8UK1D  AT  THX  PORT  OF  BAUmiOBS    FSOK   JKAKUAKT   Igt,   1802, 
TO  DBOEMItKB  3l8T,  INCLUSIVB. 


Date. 

aass. 

Name. 

Tonnage. 

Januaiy 

16... 

.     Ship 

Atalanta 

1,288  79 

<( 

17... 
17... 
14... 
17... 

.    Schooner  .••..••..... 

Contractor 

Koh-i-Noor. 

98  68 

n 

u 

96  87 

February 

u 

Canton 

168  92 

M          "^ 

M 

Amphitrite 

144  76 

17... 

.    Ship  (steam) 

City  of  Norfolk. 

672  00 

24... 

.     Schooner 

Edward  Wright 

88  80 

f< 

26... 
17... 

.    Sloop 

.    Schooner 

Jenny  Llnd 

8  68 

March 

Aaron  Pickrel 

89  79 

*t 

20... 

u 

DdwmDorsey 

Emily  Kerr 

Gladiator 

110  67 

u 

22... 

u 

161  67 

a 

26... 

u 

6  16 

u 

27... 
2... 
8... 
6... 

u 

Sulli?an 

Edwin 

160  19 

April 

M 

109  89 

« 

U 

SnBAnnah  ^  ^  .*.*.».. . 

62  21 

« 

u 

James  N.Muir 

667  71 

« 

16... 
22... 

.    Brig 

.     Sloop 

Sea  Foam 

188  09 

a 

Louisa 

7  80 

Kay 

6... 

George  W.  Krebs  .... 

J.J.Maypole 

Belle  of  Balta 

87  28 

u 

12... 

u 

62  88 

a 

17... 

.    Ferry-boat  (steam) .... 

116  70 

21... 

.    Bark 

May  Queen 

Lady  Suffolk 

281  70 

u 

24... 

.     Ship 

629  80 

Jmie 

9... 

•    Bri^ 

.    Bark 

Amelia  Jane 

199  42 

M 

»... 

Shirley 

216  26 

9... 

.    Schooner 

Manfred 

66  80 

9... 

.    Sloop 

Baltimore. 

11  69 

28... 

.    Schooner 

R-KHawley 

80  68 

* 

28... 

tt 

Hampton 

128  66 

29... 

.    Steamboat 

North  California 

861   18 

J0I7 

6... 

.    Brig 

Avalandie 

219  07 

23... 
26... 

.    Schooner 

Union.... 

71  02 

« 

M 

Ukraine 

88  80 

« 

26... 

« 

IdaV.Rolph 

Zingara 

69  76 

a 

28... 

.    Sloop 

22  60 

AugnBi 

6... 

.    Schooner 

S.E.  Sawyer. 

Sarah  Ann. ....»«.... 

61  40 

u 

11;.. 
11... 

tt 

210  80 

u 

u 

Mary  A.  Forrest 

210  00 

19... 
r    1... 

u 
u 

South  Wind ......... 

76  28 

Septembei 

Dolphin 

Flying  Cloud.. ........ 

Lancet 

186  46 

M 

8... 

il 

146  06 

M 

4... 

u 

67  07 

M 

4... 

tt 

William  P  PreatmL 

88  86 

M 

18... 
21... 

u 

Swan 

Coquette 

148  91 

« 

u 

82  11 

24... 

.    Bark 

Linwood. 

491  58 

M 

24... 

26... 

1... 

M 

Anaconda.  ...•..•••.. 

883  04 

W 

.    Schooner 

Water  Lilly. 

Wye 

8&  71 

October 

« 

76  18 

6... 
16... 
18... 

4... 

.     Sloop 

•     Schooner 

D.L.  Clinch. 

166  10 

u 

Jenny  Lind. 

9  60 

u 

C.W.Dyer 

Jo«eph  Maxwell • 

162  94 

Kbvembei 

.     Bark 

296  40 

9... 

.     Schooner 

Roeabelle. 

129  60 

12... 

.     Sloop 

General  A.  Jackson. . . 

11  28 

M 

18... 

.     U,  States  Lightboat. . 

131   16 

U 

16... 

.    Bark 

Linda  Stewart 

804  76 

M 

18... 

•    Ship ,. 

Avoodale. 

727  26 
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Kane. 


Deeember 


18. 
80. 
24. 

2. 

2. 

2. 

9. 
10. 
11 
U. 
14. 
22. 
81. 
81. 


Bark Justioa 

Schooner Baltimore  B«U«.. 

Brig Viola 

Schooner J.  Bruce,  Jr  . . . . 

**       Henry  Trayers, , 


Ship Frigate  Bird . 

"   RatUer. 

**    Sirocco 

Schooner Cortes 

**        Virginia  . . . . 

•*       Emma 

Brig Chattanooga. 

Schooner Jamestown.. 


Total,  72  yeflBeb. 


1861 — 88  veesels  . 
1860—67      ** 
1849—79      « 
1848—69      « 
1847—80      •* 


19,469  46 
9,689  67 
11,168  72 
14,447  44 
12,868  56 


1846—74  yesseU. 
1846—80  **  . 
1844—88  «  . 
1848—17      "      . 


ToBsage. 

248  90 

61  46 

160  81 

86  18 

76  91 

80  81 

806  27 

688  09 

1,180  61 

176  44 

ie6  00 

127  88 

208  14 

186  49 

14,698  on 

11,198  64 

11,192  27 

6,464  74 

8,916  12 


IMPORT  OF  HIDES  IHTO  THE  PORT  OF  BTEW  YORK. 


The  snbjoined  statement  of  the  imports  of  Hides 
1st  of  January  to  8  let  of  December,  1862,  is  deriyed 
Shipping  and  Commereial  JUtt : — 

From 

Afiica 

Angostura 

Buenos  Ayres  and  Monteyideo. 

"  salted. 

"  horses 

British  Proyinces 

Calcutta,  Ac 

California 

Carthagenia 

Ceotraf  America 

Curacoa 

Chili. 


into  the  ports  of  New  York  from 
from  the  monthly  statement  of  the 


Xorope 

Lagoayra  aod  Porto  Cabello 

Maracaibo ^ • 

Maranham  and  Para. 

MfTJCO •....••••...•• 

Bb  Grande 

*  salted 

"  horse 

Bb  Janeiro 

West  Indies • 

Coastwise  from  neighboring  cities. 

To  dealers,  chiefly  purchases  made  in  neighbor- 
ing cities. 

Ifew  Orleans 

Southern  States. 

T«XM 


Total,  1862. 
**  1861. 
-   1860. 


December. 

18,694 

66,681 

78,890 

9,742 

6,804 


900 
2,066 
6,082 

2,282 
7,920 
1,000 
892 
2,010 

1,764 


1,964 

849 

8,060 

18,099 
8,802 
8,810 

7,871 

227,674 
126,867 
118,686 


No< 

96,181 

247,791 

292,019 

69,486 

16,866 

246 

6,209 

7,899 

89,841 

18,908 

17,278 

10,618 

82,689 

44,949 

26,818 

19,682 

14,016 

92,ie6 

1,924 

688 

19,866 

17,029 

82,809 

167,982 
66,716 
84,818 
29,248 

1,468,286 
1,842,698 
1,486,119 


For  the  year. 


Bales. 


846 


10 


60t 

6 

87 


1,400 

1,468 

686 
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MACKEREL  AND  OTHER  nSH  IISPECTED  HT  filASSiCHUSETTS. 

We  compQe  from  returns  made  to  the  Secretary  of  the  **  Oommonwealth  of  MaesA- 
chosetts**  a  statement  of  the  quantity  of  Mackerel  inspected  in  seyeral  ports  of  thai 
State,  for  the  year  1852,  and  ^o  a  statement  of  the  Pickled  and  Smoked  Fish  since 
the  commencement  of  the  inspection  laws  (in  1804)  down  to  the  present  time:— 

No.  1. 

Boston 18.074i 

Gloucester. 23,0171 

Beverly 149 

Rockport 2,02 1  i 

Newburyport 6,833 

Provincetown. 8.634^ 

Truro 1.424i 

WeUfleet 4,992 

Chatham l,477i 

Harwich 8,089^ 

Dennis 8,0831 

Yarmouth 1,155^ 

Barnstable l,440f 

llingham 8,434| 

Cohasset 8,479i 

Plymouth. 26 

Salem. 2 

Total 83,1 97f        66,746^      44,661^     2,164        196,768^ 


No.  2. 

No.  3. 

No.  4. 

ToUL 

13,0261 

8,499J 

291i 

89.8911 

16,639i 

Ifi^H 

826 

48,0121 

169f 

48 

.  •  • . 

S6A1 

2.7 17i 

6281 

78i 

6,34  5i 

1,985 

8,295^ 

192^ 

11.806 

5,662| 

8,271i 

114 

17.640 

821i 

296 

.... 

2.640  r 

4,244 

1,8691 

262 

11,867  r 

l,T13i 

0.559^ 

80 

6,769; . 

S,756f 

2,256 

46 

9,147i 

4,022i 

8,080 

104i 

10.290. 

1,499 

6801 

8,286 

1,082 

679 

• . .  • 

8,1981 

6,244i 

4,886 

68^ 

18,1831 

8,385i 

4,7071 

100 

11,61H 

26 

16 

, , , , 

67 

9 

8 

.... 

14 

MACEERIL  AND  ALL  OTHER  EIKD9  OF  FISH  DISPRCTED  IN  MASSACHTSETTS  DUEIXa  THB 
LAST  FOETT-SBVEN  TEAE8. 


Yean.  No.  1. 

1804 

1806 

1806 

1807 

1808 

1809 

1810 

1811 

1812 

1818 

1814 

1816 

1816 

1817 

1818 

1819 

1820 

1821 

1822 

1828 

1824 

1826 29,687^ 

1826 48,499 

1827 81,857 

1828 63,286 

1829 64,184 

1880 47,892 

1881 70,198 

1882 28,678 

1883 64,669 

1884 80,484 


All  other 

Mackerel.  kind  of 

No.  3.           No.  3.  Total.         fish.            Total. 

8,079i  11,847       20,4261 

, 8,986i  11,674       20,6101 

, 8,473  16,645       26,018 

10,904  16.779J     27.6831 

7,7381      4,028       11.7661 

8,8851  13,9941     22,8591 

13,0581  15,792       28,8501 

17,890  24,510       42,400 

6,760  16.087       22,8871 

8.8321  9,815       18,6471 

1.349  6,647         6,0261 

16,894^  14,682      81.0761 

80,021  16,715      46,786 

87.482  16,728      64.210 

47,210  23,2081    70.4181 

106,483  16,9471  121,8801 

120,602  4,6041  125,1061 

111,0091  2.0791113,089 

150,2941  13,5041  168,799 

•  145,006  6,8691  150,8761 

180,636  J  16,8161197,462 

114,904  254,3811  5,782     260,1631 

84,657  168.7401  4,211     162,9611 

39,6121  190,3101  2,9781  193,289 

68,243  237,8241  4,180^  241,6061 

68,422  226,877  5,062     230,932 

156,024  808,485  7,880    816,872 

142,1641  883,6581  6,2861  889.944 

96,564  222,452  2,808     224,766 

69.4431  222,9261  8,2361  S26.16S 

73,897  262,8841  6,9081  268,798 


909,840 
80,5841 
67,841 

110,6661 
77,098 

104.569 

171.096 
97,220 
98,925 
98,6681 
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AUc 

_  Maekeret  klodtuT 

Ytmn,  No.l.  No.  2.  Na3.  Total  flUi.  Total, 

1885 48.217         ft7,271         91,928i  197.41U  18,677^211.089 

1886 56,8lli       60,668         60,187  177.056^      7,64?     184.704^ 

1887 81.306         61,027         62,658  144.189         8,069     147,268 

1838 87,968         28,688         44,184  110,740        6,280     116,020 

1839 22,191         22,037         80.016  74,248  28,403     102,646 

1840 19,860         11,049         20.091  60.490"      7,819       68,309 

1841 23,747         10,649         21.149  66,187  13,818       68,860 

1842 29,363         22,496         23,684  76,648  13,608       89,061 

1843 32,769         13,088         18,604  64,461         6,664      70.005 

1844 28,848         22,615         84,828  86,181  12,034       98,215 

1845 28.086         88,696         88,620  202,802         6,821     208,128 

1846 49,838         73,408         66,629  188,261         6.905     196,166 

1847 104,160        76,007         71,760  261,917         6,971     258,888 

1848 120,469         88,465       108,176  817,101         4,788     321,890 

1849 69,800         94,847         67,709  231.866         6.689     238,496 

I860 88,401         44,909         87,604  242,672         7,631     260,188 

1851 90,763i  102,467       I35,697f  829,442i      4,090^838,382^ 

To  the  above  returns  should  be  added  21,668  quarter-barrels  Mackerel  inspected  ki 
1850,  and  44^  do.  inspected  in  1851,  in  order  to  make  the  sum  total  correct,  and  which 
\  omitted  for  want  of  space. 


FOREIGJf  A5D  COASTWISE  IRRIiriLS  A5D  CLEARAVCES  AT  BOSTOJf. 

llie  Boston  Shippina  List  furnishes  the  annexed  statement  of  the  arriyals  and 
clearances  at  the  port  of  Boston  for  the  last  five  years : — 

AERIYALS  raOM  FOaKION  POETS  FOB  FIYB  TBAE8. 

Ymn,  Ships.  Barks.  Biiga.  Schoooers.  Total. 

1862 236     882  840  1,456  2.864 

1851 191     288  817  1,542  2,838 

1860 180     269  846  1,538  2.838 

1849 288     805  908  1,782  8,188 

1848 243     810  952  1,646  8,101 

roEEiair  cleabahgbs. 

1862 188  850  889  1,486  2,868 

1851 188     849  806  1,560  2,848 

1850 160     266  798  1,447  2,671 

1849 159     809  888  1,754  8.110 

1848 159     815  887  1,449  2,810 

OOASTWISX  ABBIYALS  AMD  OLEABAVOn. 

Tears.  Arrivals.  Clearanoes.    Years.  Arrivals.  Clearanoea 

1852 6,286    8.291   11849 ,.  6.199  8,174 

1851 6,884    1,181    1848 6,118  8,187 

1850 5,978    8,086   | 

OLEABANCES  FOB  OALTFOENIA. 

18^2.         18S1.         18S0.         1849. 

Ships 78  28  58  58 

Barks 14  12  57  87 

Brigs 6  1  81  41 

Schoooers. 1  ..  26  16 

Total 98  86  166  151 

YIELD  OF  SUGAR  Iff  BRAZORIA  COUNTT,  TEXAS. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Oalveaion  News  says,  that  in  Brazoria  County  "there  are 
5,452  acres  cultivated  in  cane,  and  that  the  estimated  yield  is  6,056  hhds.of  sugar,  of  an 
avenge  weight  of  1,200  pounds  net;  but  I  suppose  that  the  real  yield  will  be  nearer 
7,000  than  6,000  luigsheads.  The  work  of  rolling  is  now  going  on  throughout  the 
eom^,  with  bat  one  or  two  exceptions." 
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'  COMMERCIAL  REGULATIONS. 


RE6UUTI058  FOR  THE  PORT  OF  tfESSUIl. 

ornoiAL. 

DcPARTictiiT  OP  STATBf  December  S8, 18SS. 

The  foUowiog  decree  of  the  Eiogof  the  Two  Sicilies,  traDsmitted  to  this  Department 
by  William  WnrrHRor,  Esq^  United  States  OoDstd  at  Malta,  b  published  for  general 
information: —  •  ^ 

We,  Ferdinand  IL,  taking  into  consideration  article  19  of  the  regulations  ooncenung 
the  port  of  Messina,  approved  of  by  us,  and  in  which  are  indicated  the  articles,  which, 
although  declared  for  the  consumption  of  the  town  of  Messina,  are  excluded  from  the 
benefit  of  not  paying  any  entrance  duty,  and  wishing  to  (atot  still  more  our  belored 
town  of  Messina,  have  resolved  as  follows : — 

Art  1.  To  the  articles  mentioned  in  Art.  19  of  the  said  regulations  are  accorded, 
from  the  amount  of  the  royal  dues,  the  following  advantages  in  our  royal  domains  be- 
yond the  channel  for  the  province  of  Messina,  including  the  town,  eight  per  cent,  and 
for  the  city  of  Palermo,  two  per  cent,  in  the  province  of  Naples,  one  per  cent 

Art  2.  Colored  cotton  goods  declared  to  be  imported  for  the  consumption  of  tha 
town  of  Messina  are  exempt  from  erUrance  duties, 

NAPLts,  Jfovember  2,  1853. 


CHANGE  Iff  THE  TARIFF  OF  CUBA. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Journal  of  Comnieree,  residing  at  Havana,  has  prepared  th# 
■nbjoined  translation  of  the  articles  upon  which  the  duties  of  importation  have  been 
changed  for  the  Island  of  Cuba,  involving  the  commercial  interests  of  the  United 
States.  The  change  takes  effect  on  the  1st  of  February,  1868.  All  other  goods  not 
enumerated  in  the  schedule  remain  at  former  valuation  and  assessment^  so  that  oar 
merchants  will  be  aware,  fully,  of  the  expense  incurred,  to  govern  their  transactions. 

Alterations  in  the  valuation  of  goods  introduced  into  the  ports  of  the  Island  of  Cub«» 
at  which  duties  are  assessed  at  former  rates,  in  conformity  with  the  Royal  Ordinance 
of  August  1st,  to  go  into  effect  on  the  Ist  dav  of  February,  166d.  Those  articles  of 
most  importance  to  the  industry  and  trade  of  the  United  States  are  translated  from 
the  **  Diario  de  la  Marina''  of  the  20th  of  October,  1852. 

Anvils,  per  100  pounds |6  50  to  $7  50 

Brushes,  Cloih^  per  dozen 2  25  to    8  00 

Braces  for  Carriajges,  Qmamented,  per  dozen. *. 8  00  to  10  00 

Bowls,  sugar,  Chma,  per  dozen 112  to    1  00 

Butter,  per  100  pounds. U  00  to  16  00 

Oaipets,  for  60  inches  width,  (mats,  <&c) 175  to    150 

dollars,  horse,  (plated)  without  straps  or  cushions,  per  dozen.. ...  6  25  to    4  50 

Collars,  horse,  (tinned)  without  straps  or  cushions 8  00  to    2  25 

Cocoa  of  Guayaquil,  per  100  pounds. 6  00  to    7  00 

Coffee  Pots,  Porcelain,  per  dozen 8  75  to    4  50 

Canes,  walking,  India,  gold  heads,  each 6  00  to    8  00 

Cards,  for  wool  or  cotton,  pairs 87i  to        75 

Cotton  Cloth,  bleached,  domestic,  (8  varas  spL)  7f  English 1  25  to    1  00 

Crucibles,  gross 4  50  to    8  00 

Collars  of  fine  **  Olein,**  embroidered,  per  dozen.. 8  75  to  12  00 

Cordials,  (licores,)  25  pounds.. 6  25  to    5  00 

Cordials,  Spanish,  in  bottles,  per  dozen 4  00  to    2  00 

Cotton  Stripes,  per  88  inches. 9i  to        12^ 

Cotton  Stripes,  unbleached,  per  88  inches 6  j  to          9^ 

Capes,  muslin,  embroidered,  per  dozea 4  50  to    6  00 

(Hoths,  table,  with  18  napkkifl  of  linen,  (service). 10  00  to  18  00 
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dotbs,  table,  with  12  napkins  of  linen,  (rerrice). $7  50  toflO  00 

Cloths,  table,  Beame,  (senrice) 3  76  to    6  00 

Cloths,  tabU,  Bearae,  with  6  napkins  of  linen,  (service) 1  87^  to    2  60 

Combe,  shell,  large,  per  dozen 87  60  to  86  00 

Combe,  shell  small 4  60  to  18  00 

Cloaks,  oil  doth,  each 6  26  tb    8  00 

Drawers,  linen,  per  dozea. 21  00  to  24  00 

Dishes,  white  porcelain  or  China,  per  dozen 4  60  to    6  80 

Fans,  i^ory,  mutberof-pearl,  or  shell 18  00  to  24  00 

Frames  for  Pictures,  &c^  gilt  or  pine  wood,  16^  inches  size. .....     2  60  to    1  60 

Frames  for  Pictures,  <fixL,  gilt  or  pine  wood,  16^  to  83  inches.. ...     6  00  to    8  60 

Frames  ibr  Pictares,  ^.,  gilt  or  pine  wood,  88  to  4 1^  inches 7  60  to    6  00 

Fish,  tnnny,  in  pickle,  26  pounds. ^ 176  to    2  00 

Frames  for  looking-glasses  and  pictures,  common  wood,  16^  inches    1  00  to    2  00 

Frames  hr  looking  glasses  and  pictures,  16^  to  67^  inches 8  00  to «  4  00 

Flannels,  38  inches  width,  7f  yards  English 1  70  to    1  76 

Floor,  sago,  per  quintal,  net 12  50  to  25  00 

01asse^  opera,  small,  per  dozen 18  00  to  24  00 

Glasses,  opera,  double,  each 8  00  to    6  00 

Glasses,  looking,  with  frames  and  feet,  each 8  50  to    6  00 

Gloves,  kid,  per  dozen. 8  00  to    4  60 

Glove8,silk 2  26  to    8  00 

Horses,  wooden,  for  children 12  50  to    8  00 

Hair  for  pillows  and  matrasses,  quintal .* 2  00  to    6  60 

Hides,  deer,  cured  and  dry,  per  dozen 4  00  to    8  00 

Hair,  cnrled,  25  pounds. 2  00  to    1  00 

Handkerchiefs,  Unen,  cambric  dozens,  (worked) 1  25  to    100. 

Hose,  half  cotton,  per  dozen. 2  10  to    160 

Handkerchief:),  linen,  cambric 3  00  to    4  00 

Handkerchiefs,  linen,  cambric,  open  work 7  50  to    9  00 

Iron,  sheet,  quintal 8  76  to    4  00 

Keys  for  ornamental  badges  of  office,  of  gold 6  00  to    8  00 

Knives,  whalebone  handles,  8 i  inches  blade,  per  dozen 125  to    100 

linen  Shirting 18  50  to  12  50 

I^mpe,  16^  inche^  metal,  each 4  50  \o    2  60 

Lace  Trimmings,  narrow,  piece  29^  yards. ...  75  to    1  60 

Linen,  coarse,  for  linings,  piece 7  50  to    7  00 

Ifonkeys  and  other  small  animals,  eocli 10  00  to    4  00 

Merino,  narrow,  for  88  inches  English. 87^  to        60 

Merino,  wide,  fi)r  88  inches  English 76  to    1  00 

Mill  Stones,  each 7  50  to  10  00 

Oil,  Spanish,  in  bottles,  boxes,  or  dozen 8  00  to    2  60 

Oil,  foreign,  boxes,  of  dozen  bottles 3  00  to    8  60 

Oa,  Cocoa,  per  aroba,  (26  pounds). 2  00  to    8  00 

Oil,  perfumed,  in  glass,  dozens,  small 150  to    2  25 

Ornaments  for  houters,  plated,  <tc.,  per  dozen 8  75  to    8  00 

Ornaments  for  carriage  nubs 2  25  to    8  00 

Pork,  in  salt  pickle,  per  barrel 14  00  to  12  00 

Prunes,  per  luO  pounds '. 10  00  to  12  00 

Plates,  head  and  breast  harness 1  50  to    1  26 

Parses,  cotton,  per  dozen 1  00  to    1  26 

Pomatum,  in  galipots  and  jars,  per  pound , 1  75  to    1  25 

Paper,  wrapping,  per  ream 50  to        26 

Presses,  cop^injg,  each 12  00  to  20  00 

Rom,  Spanidb,  in  demijohns 175  to    150 

Ribbons,  velvet,  per  piece 10^  :o    125 

Sheeting,  33  inches  English  to  49^  wide,  each  yard. 67^  to        60 

Scabbanis  for  swords,  or  sheaths,  per  dozen 0  00  |o  12  00 

Scabbards  fur  foils,  or  sheaths 4  50  in    9  00 

Scabbards  for  knives,  for  field  or  traveling 9  CO  to  12  00 

Steel  springs  and  pieces  for  watches,  sets 2  00  to    1  50 

Shoe  Lasts,  per  dozen 2  25  to    3  00 

Trowsers,  cassimere  or  cloth ••••••  66  00  to  60  00 

TOL.XXVIU. — KG.    U.  16 
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Tabs^baroed  of  clay  or  pans,  common |1  60    to  $2  25 

Veete,  ready  made,  each. 2  26    to  8  00 

Wigs  and  Scratches 5  00    to  6  00 

Watche*.,  sUver 8  00    to  12  00 

Watches  altered  from  27^  per  cent  on  yaloation,  to  1^  per  cent 
for  duties  of  importation. 

Beef,  jerked,  of  the  United  States,  per  100  pounds 7  50    to  6^50 

Beef,  jerked,  of  Buenos  Ayres 6  00    to  6  50 

Chairs,  covered  with  silk  velvet 21  60    to  21  00 

Shoes,  children 4  40    to  8  00 

Serge,  of  f  vara  width 26    to  87^ 

Sewing  Silk,  per  pound 8  00    to  4  00 

Snuff!:... ......V...... 60    to  1  00 

Bospenders,  gum  elastiCj  dozen 8  00    to  4  00 

DRUGS  AND  MKDI0INK8. 

Oil,Crotoo 1  00    to  1i 

Oil.  Euphoroia  Satyris,  per  pound 1  26    to  1  00 

OiLCodLiver 100    to  126 

Oil.Laurel ^  f]}  ^  26 

Acetate  of  Alumina,  pure 1  00    to  l  25 

Acetate  of  Ammonia,  crystallized,  ounce 87^  to  50 

Acetate  of  Silver 2  60    to  8  00 

Acetate  of  Strychnia '. 8  00    to  6  00 

Acid,  Oxalic,  per  pound 76    to  60 

Acid,  Succinic. »  00    1»  12  00 

Orange  Flower  Water,  per  dozen 2  00    to  8  00 

White  Vitriol,  per  pound 16    to  12 

Kastic  Catheters,  per  dozen 2  26    to  2  00 

Calcined  Alum,  per  pound 25    to  50 

AquaAmmonia 26    to  181 

siiarofMilk 8^  to  50 

Alchoroneter,  one 1  00    to  50 

Balsam  Canada,  per  pound 50    to  26 

Balsam  of  Mery,  (culled) 87i  to  50 

Berries  of  PhysaUcAlkekeng. 87i  to  50 

Berries  of  Myrtus 26    to  50 

Berries  of  Laurel 12    to  26 

BallsofNancy ^6^    to  ^^ 

Bromure  Silver,  per  ounce 2  00    to  2  60 

Bromure  potash,  per  pound 6  00    to  8  00 

BromureSoda 6  00    to  8  00 

Bougies  of  Wax,  per  dozea 26    to  60 

Bougies  of  Gum  Elastic 160    to  2  00 

Capsules  of  Porcelain,  over  6  inches,  each 1  00    to  50 

Carbonate  of  Ammonia,  per  pound 25    to  20 

OaetorFiber 6  00    to  8  00 

Cianite  of  Gold,  per  ounce 24  00    to  80  00 

Oianite  of  Potash,  per  pound    6  00    to  5  00 

Cianite  of  Sodium 12  00    to  76 

Cianite  of  Iodine,  per  ounce 8  00    to  4  00 

Citrate  of  Iron,  per  pound 2  26    to  4  00 

Chlorina,  per  dozen 4  50    to  8  76 

Chloride  of  Alumina,  dry,  ounce 8  00    to  10  00 

Chloride  of  Lime,  chxist.,  poimd 87i  to  60 

ChlorideofTin 87i  to  50 

•  Chloride  of  Mercury,  prepared  by  steam 1  00    to  1  25 

Cedcioa,  per  ounce 16  00    to  17  00 

Colocynth,  per  pound 674  to  60 

Smpectic  Rosarum 87^  to  50 

Red  Coral 76    to  60 

Bed  Coral,  prepared 87i  to  76 

MenreooBark 18*  to  25 
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Ohromate  of  Poiaah |0  67i  to|0  1$ 

Emplastrum  Oiscuter 87^  to  76 

Scam  mooy  of  Aleppo .' 4  00    to  8  00 

Scammooy  of  Smyrna 100    to  125 

Essence  of  Wormseed 4  00    to  2  50 

£66euce  of  Sage 2  00    to  160 

Essence  of  Saaeafras 2  00    to  1  60 

Essence  of  Volatile  Succinary 2  00    to  160 

Elastic  Spatulaa,  small,  dozen , 2  00    to  160 

Elastic  Spatulas,  large 4  60    to  8  00 

Spirits  of  Sweet  Nitre,  per  pound 87^  to  60 

Prepared  Sponge 1  00    to  8  00 

Styrax  Oalaminta ....  76    to  1  00 

Sty  rax  Liquid 2  00    to  1  60 

Extractum  Cicistre 2  00    to  160 

Extract  of  Guacum 8  00    to  4  00 

Extract  of  Hops 2  00    to  1  60 

Extract  of  Licorice. 18^  to  \%^ 

Extract  of  Sarsaparilla 8  00    to  2  60 

Strychnia,  per  ounce 7  00    to  6  00 

Flowers  of  Altea 18i  to  16 

Flowers  of  Centaury 18^  to  16 

Flowers  of  Carthamioy 88^  to  26 

Flowers  of  Hypericum 18|-  to  26 

Flowers  of  Mullen 87^  to  84 

Chamomile,  Spanish 18^  to  12^ 

Chamomile,  Roman • 87^  to  60 

Flowers  of  Catnip 18^  to  12^ 

Flowers  of  Sauguinaria 18^  to  12 

Flowers  of  Elder 18^  to  12-| 

Flowers  of  Violet 87i  to  84 

Gum  Benzoin 60    to  .     80 

Gum  Sagapenam 62^  to  76 

Common  Dragoons  Blood 87^  to  26 

Nepar  Atiminio ^ 37^  to  60 

Borrai^o  Officinales,  herb 12  60    to  18  76 

Dictanes  Cretian,  herb 76    to  1  00 

Cuttle  Fish  Bone 18i  to  26 

Medical  Soap 87i  to  60 

Jalapina,  per  ounce 1  60    to  2  00 

Kermes  Minerals,  per  pound 2  00    to  2  60 

Le  B^iy  Purgative,  per  bottle • 1  26    to  1  00 

Le  Boy  Vomitive 62^  to  60 

Lopulina,  per  ounce 26    to  60 

Hope,  per  piiund 18-^  to  26 

Pelietier's  Velentinic,  per  dozen 8  00    to  4  60 

Bobt  Files,  each 2  00    to  8  00 

Arm  Plates,  for  issue-pea,  dozen 8  00    to  4  00 

Ginger  Root,  per  pound 12^  to  18^ 

Bristol  Rout 26     to  18^ 

Radix  Runus  a  Culcatus 22    to  18f 

Radix  Calamuzarcus 18^  to  12^ 

Radix  Cynoglobsum  o£ 18^  to  25 

Viper  Root is}  to  26 

Ipecacuanha  Root   62^  to  60 

Sarvapariila  of  Vera  Cruz 1 1^  to  12 

Roein  of  Jalap 8  00    to  12  00 

Rosin  of  Liemon 20    to  16 

Root,  AntiKipbilitic  of  Lafateur,  per  bottle 8  00    to  4  00 

Sal  Glauber,  per  pound 8    to  2 

Sugar  of  Lead 18^  to  18f 

SanumiA,  per  ounce 8  00    to  6  00 

Bemes  of  Cocoa,  per  ponnd 12^  to  26 
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Vermflloo $1  00  to|l  60 

Hercnry  and  Potash  Suplaa 6  00  to  8  00 

Chalk,  Red,  prepared  i 12^  to  1« 

Znm8al,pot 50  to  1  00 

VeratriD,  per  oonce 10  00  to  8  00 

lodioe,  per  pound 8  00  to  6  00 

Iodine  of  Stuphnr,  of  Iron,  Mercury,  and  Lead 8  00  to  6  00 

Iodine  of  Potaah,  Sodinin,  and  Zinc 8  00  to  6  OO 


8UGa£STI05S  FOR  MERCflMTS  IN  THE  CAUFORNU  TRADE. 

The  following  suggestions  are  from  a  late  Oircular  of  Husskt,  Bond  it  Hals,  of 
San  Franciaca 

We  would  call  the  attention  of  shipowners  to  the  importance  of  a  change  in  the 
osuai  practice  of  shipping  crews  for  the  round  voyage  upon  Teseels  bound  first  to  San 
Francisco,  thence  to  India,  or  Obioa,  and  home,  we  are  clearly  of  opinion  that  crewa 
should  be  shipped  to  be  discharged  at  this  port,  rather  than  for  the  round  voyage. 
This  can  often  oe  done  at  nominal  wages,  as  many  sailors  are  desirous  to  get  to  this 
port.  It  is  certain  that  in  no  case  will  men  proceed  on  the  voyage  at  the  original 
waffes,  and  to  ship  them  in  this  manner  is  but  offering  a  premium  on  desertion ;  in  a 
majority  of  instances,  through  informality  of  articles,  or  corruption  of  minor  courts  and 
sympathy  of  juries,  the  entire  wages  of  deserting  seamen  are  received.  The  results  of 
recent  cases  suggests  the  following  precautions : 

Original  shipping  articles  should  oe  deposited  in  the  Oustom-House  at  the  port  of 
dearanoe,  and  a  certified  copy,  signed  by  the  collector,  should  be  taken  in  place. 

The  articles  should  always  have  the  master's  signature,  and  should  be  signed  by 
the  crew  in  presence  of  the  officers,  or  others  competent  as  witnesses,  and  should  be 
read  to  the  men  in  their  presence. 

The  men  should  be  made  to  understand  fully  what  ports  thev  are  bound  to  visit 
before  the  voyage  is  complete,  and  these  should  be  named  as  dennitely  as  possible  in 
the  articles. 

The  day  and  hour  upon  which  the  men  render  themselves  on  board  should  be  noted 
on  the  articles.    In  some  cases  the  entire  date  has  been  wanting  to  the  document. 

The  dispatch  of  vessels  is  greatly  fiicilitated  by  a  transmission  of  freight  list  and 
bills  of  lading  by  mail,  as  by  receiving  them  in  advance  of  arrival  of  the  vessel,  we 
are  enabled  to  prepare  orders  and  bills  for  freight  Much  confusion  and  delay  in  the 
delivery  of  cbtso  is  thereby  prevented. 

We  would  iJso  impress  upon  shippers  the  importance  of  very  accurate  and  full  de- 
scriptions of  goods  upon  their  invoices.  It  often  occurs  upon  a  quick  market  that 
buyers  apply  for  goods  as  soon  as  the  arrival  of  a  vessel  is  reported,  and  before  the 
goods  can  be  seen,  and  in  the  competition  thus  engendered,  better  prices  can  perhaps 
be  obtained  than  could  be  subsequently  had.  Sales  in  Uiese  cases  must  be  made 
wholly  from  description,  and  in  event  of  a  decline  in  prices,  any  variation  of  invoice 
description  will  be  availed  of  by  some  purchasers  to  vacate  their  contracts. 


REGUUTlOlf  OF  THE  ARGENTINE  CONFEDERICY. 

DsrARTMBirr  or  Stati,  WAtauieTOK,  Dec  10, 1859. 

The  foUowm^  translation  of  a  notice  received  from  the  United  States  Consul  at 
Buenos  Ay  res,  is  published  for  the  information  of  those  whom  it  may  concern: — 

DiPARTHBICT  or  FORBION  RlLATIOKB  OP  TBI  ArOBIITINK  CoMPBOBRAOT. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  to  all  consignees  and  masters  of  vessels  coming  from  beyond 
the  seas,  that,  having  noted  the  infraction  committed  of  the  existing  laws  of  the  Re- 
public, which  direct  uiat  all  vessels  must  have  their  papers  certified  by  the  Consul  vi 
the  Argentine  Confederation  at  the  place  from  whence  they  sailed,  the  Government 
has  adopted  the  necessary  measures  for  putting  an  end  to  this  abuse,  by  ordering  that, 
after  the  expiration  of  six  months,  counting  from  the  date  of  this  notice,  no  vessel  whose 
papers  have  not  been  thus  certified  in  compliance  with  the  requisitions  of  the  law,  will 
be  allowed  to  enter  the  porta  of  the  Argentine  Confederacy. 

/OflE  B.  PEREZ,  Chief  Clerk. 
Aaciistl3ai,18SSL 
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TAJUFF  OF  ffEW  SOUTH  WILIS.       • 

Hie  annexed  extract  from  a  dispatch  has  been  received  at  the  Department  of  State 
from  J.  H.  WiLUAifs»  Esq.  It  relates  to  a  new  Tariff  passed  by  the  Legislative  Oonn- 
cil  at  Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  and  is  published  in  the  MerchanU  Magaxint  and 
Otmmurcial  Review  for  general  information : — 

*  I  hare  the  pleasure  of  inclosing  herewith  a  copy  of  the  new  Tariff  passed  by  the 
Legislative  CounciL 

**  You  will  perceive  that  articles  likely  to  be  imported  into  this  Colony  fttun  the 
United  States,  with  the  single  exception  of  tobacco,  are  free ;  upon  tobacco  the  duty, 
both  of  leaf  and  manufactured,  has  been  reduced  ftd.  per  lb,  and  is  to  be  still  further 
reduced  after  December,  185  S.** 

THE  NKW  TAEIFr. 

The  following  are  the  dutiee  leviable  xmder  the  new  Customs'  Act,  which  came  into 
force  on  Thursday  morning : — 

$,    4. 

Ale,  porter,  and  beer  of  all  sorts,  in  wood per  gallon        0    1 

Ale,  porter,  and  beer  of  all  sorts,  in  bottle **  0    3 

Coffee,  chocolate,  aod  cocoa per  pound        0    0( 

Currants,  raisins,  and  other  dried  fruits ^^  0    o| 

Spirits,  or  strong  waters,  of  the  strength  of  proof  by  Sykes'  hydrometer, 
and  so  on  in  proportion  for  any  greater  or  less  strength,  per  gallon,  via.: 

Brandy 6    0 

Q'lXL. 6    0 

Rum,  whisky,  and  all  other  spirits per  gallon        4    0 

Perfumed  spirits  of  whatever  strength,  in  bottles,  for  every  gallon 

AU  spirits,  liquors,  cordials,  brandied  fruits,  or  strong  waters,  respectively, 
sweetened  or  mixed  with  any  article  so  that  the  degree  of  stren^rth  there- 
of cannot  be  ascertained  by  Sykes'  hydrometer,  at  the  rate  of,  per  gallon        6    0 

Refined  sugar perowi        8    4 

Unrefined  sugar **  2    6 

Molasses «  18 

Tea , per  pound        0    1| 

Manufactured  tobacco,  per  pound,  Is.  6d.  until  the  81st  Decemoer,  1858, 

and  thereafter 1     0 

Unmanufactured  tobacco,  per  pound,  Is.  until  the  Slst  December,  1868,  and 

thereafter 0    8 

Segars  and  Snuff per  pound        2    0 

Wine,  not  contabing  more  than  26  per  cent  of  alcohol  of  a  specific  gravity 
of  825,  at  the  temperature  of  60  degrees  of  Farenheit's  thermometer,  in 
wood  or  in  bottle pergallon        1    0 

Drawback  upon  the  exportation  of  refined  sugar  made  in  the  colony,  per  owt        8    4 
Drawback  on  refined  sugar,  known  as  bastard  sugar **  2    6 


OF  VESSELS  BUILT  IBT  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 

*  The  following  act,  entitled  "  An  Act  authorising  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasnry  to 
issue  Registers  to  vessels  in  certain  cases,^  was  approved  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  December  28,  1862. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houee  of  Repreeentativu  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreet  atsembled,  That  the  Sfecretary  of  the  Treasury  be  and  he  hereby 
is  authorized  to  issue  a  register  or  enrolment  for  any  vessel  built  in  a  foreiffn  country, 
whenever  such  vessel  may  have  been,  or  shall  hereafter  be  wrecked  in  the  United 
States,  and  shall  have  been,  or  shall  hereafter  be  purchased  and  rej^aired  by  a  citisen 
or  citizens  thereof:  Provided,  That  it  shall  be  proved  to  the  satisfacEtOn  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  that  the  repairs  put  upon  such  vessel  shall  be  equal  to  three- 
fourths  of  the  cost  of  said  vessel  when  ao  repaired.    Approved,  December  28, 1852. 
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MAURT'S  SAILIBTG  DIRECTIONS. 

The  San  FraDCisco  Price  Current ^  alluding  to  the  arriyal  of^the  **  Sovereign  of  tbe 
Seas  "  at  that  port,  says : — 

''The  vojage  of  this  magnificent  ship  was  performed  in  108  days,  and  under  all  the 
circumstances  of  her  loss  of  masts,  spars,  &c^  roust  be  considered  an  almost  unparal* 
leled  feat  of  speed.  In  relation  to  this  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  coincidence,  ve 
might  almost  say  the  triumphant  calculations  of  maritime  science,  illustrated  in  the 
prediction  of  the  voyage  and  its  actual  result,  referred  to  in  the  annexed  letter  from 
the  professor  of  astronomy  at  Washington,  in  reply  to  a  request  of  Capt.  McKay  for  a 
copy  of  the  '  sailing  directions/  ** 

NAT10NA.L  ObsbbvatorV)  Washington^  JxAy  9^  VSS&. 

Sia, — If  yon  have  not  the  charts  and  old  sailiog  directions  that  accompany  thenb 
please  call  on  my  agent,  George  Manning,  No.  142  Pearl  street,  and  he  will  Aimish 
you  with  them.  I  am  driving  through  the  pref^s  the  4th  edition  of  Sailing  Directions. 
I  hope  to  have  the  chapter  on  the  route  to  California  out  in  time  for  the  Sovereign  of 
the  Seas.  If  so,  I  will  send  you  them  in  the  sheets,  and  yours  will  be  the  first  vessel 
that  takes  them. 

If  you  get  them,  stick  to  them,  and  have  average  luck.  I  predict  for  you  a  passage 
of  not  over  one  hundred  and  three  days. 

Wishing  you  all  the  luck  you  can  desire,  I  am,  very  truly,  d^ 

M.  F.  MAUBT. 
Capt.  L.  McKat. 

P.  A— For  fear  the  new  directions  should  not  be  out  in  time,  do  this :  Follow  the 
old  (third  edition)  as  they  are  for  doubling  Cape  Horn.  After  you  get  round,  make 
as  much  westing,  where  the  degrees  are  short,  as  the  winds  will  conveniently  allow, 
aiming  to  cross  the  parallel  of  40  South,  between  100  and  105,  the  parallel  <»f  SO,  about 
110.  Don^t  fight  head  winds  to  ^  this.  Cross  the  line  near  120  deg.  West,  which 
you  will  do,  considering  that  you  have  a  clipper  under  your  feet,  on  or  before  the  S6th 
October.  You  will  hardly  get  the  Northeast  trades  South  of  10  deg.  North.  Make  a 
due  North  course  through  the  '*  doldrums,'*  and  when  you  get  the  Northeast  trades, 
run  along  through  them  with  topmast  spudding  sails  full,  of  course  going  no  &rtber 
West  than  the  winds  drive  you,  taking  care  not  to  cross  the  parallel  of  20  deg.  North 
to  the  East  of  126  deg.  West 

When  you  lose  the  Northeast  trades,  if  you  get  a  smart  breeze,  make  Eastward. 
But  if  you  have  "  horse  latitude  "  weather,  make  the  best  of  your  way  North  until 
you  get  a  good  wind,  or  find  yourself  in  the  variables,  (Westerly  winds,)  between  85 
and  40  deg.    Then  stick  her  away  for  port 

^  It  will  be  seen  on  reference  to  the  actual  time  occupied  in  the  voyage,  that  the 
time  exceeded  that  predicted  by  but  a  few  hours,  the  sailing  directions  being  closely 
observed.    The  combination  of  skill  and  science  needs  no  further  comment 


ADJUSTMENT  OF  COMPASSES  IN  IRON  SHIPS. 
Mr.  John  Orat,  Great  Britain,  has  published  a  letter,  in  which  he  proves,  by  the 
example  of  the  Sarah  Sands,  that  the  compass  can  be  aa  accurately  adjusted  in  iron 
Tessels  as  in  those  of  wood.    He  says : — 

"  This  steamship  has  been  a  most  valuable  agent  fbr  the  determination  of  a  mooted 
point  now  beiog  mvestigated,  that  is,  whether  iron  ships  undergo  a  very  important 
diange  after  crossing  the  equator  or  not  For  years  I  nave  entertained  the  opinion- 
that,  for  all  practical  purposes,  the  adjustment  on  Professor  Au>v's  principle  will  an 
•wer  equally  well  in  both  North  and  South  latitudes,  and  which  this  vessel  has  de- 
monstrated beyond  all  doubt  Simultaneous  bearings  were  taken  by  Capt  Thompson, 
and  his  chief  officers,  in  various  parts  of  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  and  the  result  clearly 
showed  that  no  deviation  whatever  took  place." 
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¥188118  WBBCUD  Off  THE  FLORIDA  00A8T,  1844-51. 

Kit  W»t,  Ploeioa,  Aagnit  31, 18SL 
Faxkman  Huirr,  Editor  cf  the  MereharUt*  Magazine,  etc : — 

I  Bubjoin  a  correct  statemeot  of  yesseU  wrecked  on  the  Florida  Ooast,  that-haTe  TO- 
eeiTed  ass^isUoce  from  the  Key  West  Wreckers,  from  1844  to  1861  ioclueive. 

This  table  I  have  carefully  prepared  from  the  only  reliable  records  I  have  been  abla 
to  obtain  :  but  I  deem  it  proper  to  remark  that  the  total  number  of  Tessels  wrecked 
or  mjored  on  these  coasts  and  reeCi  since  this  Island  was  first  inhabited  (in  1823,|  k 
escimated  to  exceed  1,200,  and  the  value  of  said  vessels,  their  cargoes,  ^  not  lets 
than  $40,000/)00. 

The  number  of  vessels  wrecked  in  this  neighborhood,  and  arrived  at  this  port  in 
dbtress  or  for  repairs,  during  the  last  eight  months  (from  Ist  January  to  date,)  are 
wen  ty- one. 

I  hope  that  all  merchants  interested  in  the  extensive  trade  that  is  constantly  paw- 
ing these  perilous  coasts  and  shoals,  as  well  as  all  ship  owners  and  underwriters,  will 
tduly  appreciate  the  valuable  information  herein  contained,  which  I  expect  to  renew , 
with  all  necessary  additions  and  remarks,  at  the  expiration  of  every  year. 
I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  rooBt  obedient  servant, 
Jfi.  J.  60MBZ,8paalsb  CbnsuUand 

Agent  for  tbo  liuursDM  Companies  of  Spain  and  Cuba. 

STATEMENT  OF  VESSELS  WRECKED  ON    THE  FLORIDA    OOAST,   AND    ASSISTED  BT  THE  SET 
WEST  WREOEERS,  DURING  TOE   LAST  EIGHT  TEARS. 

Amoant  Amount  Total  amoant  of  Value  of 

Tears.             Vessels.  awarM  fur  lalvage.  ofexpeoMt.  taivage  and  expenses.  vemeltfccarEO. 

1844 29         $92,712  19  176.862  80  $169,064  99  $725,000  00 

1846 26          69,692  00  86,117  60  106.709  60  787.000  00 

1846 68»       124,400  28  66,92126  190,82164  1,462.917  77 

1847 20           60,864  00  20,668  00  71,417  00  686,000  00 

1848 41         126.800  00  74,260  00  200,060  00  1,282,000  00 

1849 46         127,870  00  91,290  00  219,160  00  1,805.000  00 

1850........     80        122,83100  78,029  00  200,860  00"  929,800  00 

1861 86           76,852  00  89,288  00  165,086  00  941,600  00 


l^ytal 279      $789,91147       $681,766  66     $1,821,678  08      $7,918,217  77 


KINO  miUm  GROUP  OF  ISLAIIDS. 
To  the  Editort  of  the  Sydney  Morning  Herald : — 

Having  been  on  a  cruine  to  the  King  William  Oronp,  collecting  cocoa-nnt  ofl,  I 
fonnd  all  the  Inlands  very  incorrectly  laid  down  in  the  chart  I  wish  you  would  be 
so  kind  as  to  make  a  note  of  it,  for  the  benefit  of  masters  of  vessels  cruibing  out  of 
this  port  Likewise  a  shoal  I  discovered  on  my  passage  to  the  Island.  I  tacked  ship 
and  had  a  good  look  at  it    I  made  it  in  lat.  14°  68'  S.,  long.  174°  49'  £. 

Dmmmond's  Island,  South  end,  1  28^  S.,  long.  176  7i  K;  JSTorth  end,  1  7  S.,  long 
174  46  K 

Sydhan  Island,  S.  end,  0  47  S.  long.  174  82  R;  N.  end,  0  29  8.,  long.  174  19  E. 

Woodle  Island,  S.  end,  0  12  N,  long.  178  28^  £.;  N.  end,  reef,  0  19i  N.,  long.  178 

Henderville  Island,  S.  end,  0  9  N.,  long.  178  41  K ;  N.  end,  0  18^  N.,  long.  178  41 ; 
westermost  part  173  60  E. 

Simpson  Idand,  S,  end,  0  20  N^  174  2  £.,  K.  end,  0  80  N.;  long.  178  64,  westermoat 
part.  178  60. 

Hale's  Island,  S.  end,  0  61,  long.  178  8  R ;  K.  end,  1  2  N.,  long.  178  4 ;  W.  end,  171 
59  R;  Rend,  178  9  R 

Knox's  Isbnd,  S.  end,  1  22i  N.,  178  13^  R;  North,  1  40  N.,  long.  172  2  R;  West 
end  178  0., 

Charlotte  Island,  8.  end,  1  48i  N.,  178 7  R;  N.  end,  2  0  N.,  172  68}  R;  W.  encl 
172  66  R 

Mattbew*B  Island,  center,  2  0  K.,  178  261  R 

Mngge's  Island,  N.  end.  8  19}  N,  172  67  R 

*  Many  of  tbsae  vessels  were  lost  la  the  lerare  burricaae  sxperieiiced  oa  the  lltb  October. 
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Pitt's  Island.  N.  end,  8  18  N.,  172  64  E.;  S.  tnd,  8  H  ^-^  I'TS  46  B. ;  westennoet 
pwt,  172  40  E. 

JuDe  1st.  Passed  oyer  the  north  end  of  a  shoal  at  11  A.  M.  not  laid  down  in  the 
«liart8.  Saw  the  bottom,  say  about  16  fathoms.  Saw  shoals  places  to  windward.  I 
made  the  longtitude  160  16  E.,  lat.  28  8  S.,  of  the  place  I  passed  oyer. 

WILLIAM  OANING,  Master  schooner  Chi^tanu 


STANFORD  CHANlfEL,  LOWESTOFT. 

TaiiOTT  HouBi,  London^  9th  December,  1838: 
Ckmsequent  upon  the  Newcome  Sands  having  gone  in  to  jthe  Westward,  the  East 
Newcome  Buoy  has  been  moved  nearly  a  cable's  length  to  the  W.  N.  W.  of  its  preTions  ^ 
position,  and  now  lies  in  five  fathoms  at  low  water  spring  tides,  with  the  foUowing 
marks  and  compass  bearings,  vis. : — 
The  Spire  of  Lowestoft  Church  in  line  with  the  Lighthouse  on  Lowes- 
toft North  Pier N.  by  W.  ^  N. 

Pakefield  Church W.N.W. 

Stamford  Light  Vessel N.KiN. 


STATISTICS  OF  POPULATION,  &c. 


EMIGRATION  TO  THE  PORT  OF  NEW  YORK. 

The  following  tables,  which  we  have  compiled  from  the  books  of  the  Commissionen 
of  Emigration,  will  exhibit  the  emigration  for  the  year  1862;  also  the  totals  for  the 
three  previous  years.  Subjomcd  is  the  first  table,  showing  the  number  of  pasaengera 
to  New  York,  both  foreign  bom  and  native,  for  every  month  in  the  year : — 


Jannary.. 
February 
March... 
April 

Jmie  .... 


Citizens. 
1,703 
2,662 
S.1S4 
8,646 
8,«17 
6,641 


Aliens. 
11,692 

6,842 
21,726 
28,198 
83,872 


July 

Aug^t  . . . 
September  , 
October..  ., 
November. , 


49,2261  December.. 


Citizens. 
4.660 
8,369 
8,232 
2,767 
2,628 
2.224 


Of  the  foreigners,  there  arrived  from — 


Ireland 

Germany.. . . 
Bnglancf . . . . 

Scotland 

Walee 

IVance. 

Spain 

Switaerland . 
HoUand..... 
Norway.. . . . 
Sweden  . . . . 
Denmark.... 

Italy 

BofU^ 


117,687 

118,126 

81,276 

7,640 

2,631 

8,778 

450 

6,466 

1.223 

1,889 

2.066 

166 

868 

29 


Belgium. 

West  Indies.... 
Nova  Scotia..., 

Sardinia. 

South  America.. 
Canada......... 

China 

Sicily 

Mexico 


East  Indies. 

Turkey 

Greece 

Poland 


Total  aliens.... 
TV>tal  American 


ctUaeiia  arrived. 


AlieH. 
29,408 
84,618 
86,777 
17,766 
16,678 
16,019 


Total 89,062       299,604 


Total  passengera. 


82 

266 

78 

69 

120 

48 

14 

42 

22 

88 

18 

4 

6 

186 

299,604 
89,062 

838,666 
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Hie  ioOowiiig  table  eihibiU  a  compaxatire  riew  of  the  emigratioQ  finom  all  the 
ooontriee  £n:  the  last  ibnr  yean:— 


Ireland  , 
OemuDY 


Scotland 

Wales 

France 

Spain 

Switzerland  .  • . 

Holland 

Norway 

Sweden. 

Denmark 

Italy 

PortogaL 

Belgium. 

West  Indies... 
Kova  Scotia.. . . 

Sardinia. 

South  America. 

Canada 

China 

SicQy 

Mexico 

Bosaia 

East  Indies .. . . 

Turkey 

Greece 

Pohmd 

Arabia 


1849. 

18a 

18SL 

1858. 

1U,691 

116.682 

168.256 

115,687 

65.706 

46.402 

69.888 

118.126 

28.821 

28.125 

28.668 

81.275 

8.840 

6.771 

7.802 

7.640 

1.782 

1.620 

2.189 

2,581 

2.688 

8.898 

6.064 

8,778 

214 

267 

278 

450 

1.406 

2.861 

4^99 

6,465 

2.447 

1.174 

1,789 

1,228 

3,800 

8.160 

2,112 

1.889 

1.007 

1,110 

872 

2.066 

159 

90 

229 

166 

602 

476 

618 

868 

'  287 

55 

26 

29 

118 

280 

475 

82 

449 

564 

575 

265 

161 

161 

81 

78 

172 

166 

98 

69 

88 

108 

221 

120 

69 

61 

50 

48 

9 

11 

9 

14 

21 

28 

11 

42 

28 

41 

42 

22 

88 

18 

28 

88 

84 

82 

10 

18 

6 

6 

4 

4 

6 

8 

1 

6 

188 

188 

142 

186 

8 

... 

... 

... 

Total 220,603  212,796  289,601  299,604 

mncBsa  or  PASSKiroKBs  fob  ths  sight  tsars  rsoM  1841  to  1848,  nfOLusivs. 


1841 57.887  11844 61,002 

1842. 74.949     1846 82,960 

1848 46,802  |  1846 116,280 


1847 166,110 

1848 191,909 


P0PUUTI05  OF  NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

We  derive  the  sabjoiued  statistics  of  the  population  of  New  South  Wales  from  a 
late  nnmber  of  the  Sydney  Herald: — 

The  annual  summaries  of  the  population  haying  heretofore  included  the  inhabitants 
of  Port  Philip,  without  distioguiehing  their  numbers  from  those  of  the  Sydney  or 
Middle  District,  we  have  not  ihe  means  of  tracing  the  progress  of  the  population  from 
jear^  to  year,  as  has  been  our  practice  heretofore.  In  the  Census  returns  the  distinc- 
tion is  of  course  made,  so  that  our  only  course  is  to  compare  the  numbers  in  the  colony 
oo  the  2d  of  March,  1846.  with  those  on  the  81st  December.  1861 ;  and  also  the 
nnmbers  at  the  latter  date  with  those  ascertained  by  the  census  taken  on  the  1st  of 
March  in  that  year.    They  were  as  follows : — 

On  the  2d  of  March,  1846 164,548 

On  the  1st  «if  March,  1861 189,961 

On  the  81st  of  Decemtier,  1861 197,168 

So  that  between  the  first  date  and  the  last,  a  period  of  not  quite  six  years,  the  popu- 
latioo  had  increased  by  42.684  souls,  or  nearly  28  per  cent,  l^iog  at  the  rate  of  about 
7/)00  souls  per  annum.  Between  the  Ist  of  March  and  the  8l8t  of  December,  last 
year,  a  period  of  ten  months^  the  increase  was  7,217,  or  nearly  4  per  cent 
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The  circamstance  which  precludes  a  statemeot  of  the  total  popuUtioD  from  year  to 
year,  precludes  also  an  annual  statement  of  the  propordoos  in  which  the  increase  waa 
caused  by  immigration  and  births  respeedrely.    Last  year  the  nombers  were  :^ 

Immigration 7,890 

Departure 4,902 

Net  increase  by  immigratioo S,98S 

Births 6,896 

Deaths   X,167 

Net  increajse  by  births 4,229 

Total  increase  in  1861 7,217 

We  have  now  to  notice  the  relative  progress  of  the  sexes.  The  population  was 
thus  constituted: — 

Males.  Femsles. 

On  the  2d  of  March,  1846 92.889  62.146 

On  the  1st  of  March,  1861 108.601  81 ,260 

On  the  81st  of  December,  1761 118,082  84,186 

So  that  during  the  six  years  the  increase  had  been — males  20.648,  or  22  per  cent ; 
females  21,991,  or  86  per  cent  The  females  having  increased  more  than  the  males 
l^  1.848. 

The  proportions  in  which  the  increase  in  the  respective  sexes  was  caused  by  immi- 
gratioD  and  by  births,  were: — 

Males.  Females. 

ImmigmtioD 6,799  8,091 

Departure 8,868  1 ,644 

Net  increase 2,441  647 

Births 8,244  8,162 

Deaths 1,844  828 

Net  increase 1,900  2.829 

We  have  for  many  years  had  occasion  to  remark  on  the  steady  increase  in  the  pro- 
portion of  females  to  males.    The  following  statement  of  the  proportions  of  the  i 
to  each  ten  thousand  of  the  population,  will  show  that  this  increase  is  still  going  oo. 


RATIO  ON  THX  f 

Males.      Females.         Total. 

On  the  2d  of  March,  1846 6,979        4,021        10,000 

On  the  81st  of  December,  1861  . . .        6,786        4,266        10,000 

In  other  words,  in  the  year  1846  the  proportion  of  females  to  each  100  males  i 
67 ;  in  1861  it  had  advanced  to  74. 


BRITISH  CENSUS  OF  1841  ANO  1861. 

FOPULAnON  or  UaXAT  BRITAIN  AMD  OF  TBB  IfXTROFOUB  AND  MANUFAOTURINO  DIBTaian. 

1841.    I85I.  I  1841.    18S1. 

England  A  Wales.  16.914,148  17,922,768    Scotland 2,620,184    2,870,784 

IrcSuid 8,176,124    6,616,794  |  Islands  in  Br.seas       124.040       142,916 


Total 26,883,496  27,462,268 

MSTROPOUB  AND  IfANUFAOIURINO  DI8TRI0I8. 

1841.        1851.     I  1841.        18il. 

Liocashire 1,698,609    2,068,918    Cheshire 868,400       428,488 

Yorkshire 1,684,116    1,788,767  1  London 1,948,869    2»861,640 
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URBAir  POPUIATIOH. 
The  VmiB  Journal  dt$  D0kU9  dBYoUB  an  ezoeedinglj  aHe  articla  to  the  oeoaus  of 
the  United  States  in  1850  :— 

"There  is,  in  this  youthful  nation"  says  the  Journalist,  "an  extraordinary  vigor ; 
and  all  it  does  and  is,  upon  proportions  hitherto  unparalleled.  The  growth  of  the 
cities  affords  the  mo8t  remarkable  example.  In  1790,  there  were  in  the  whole  coun- 
try only  three  agglomerations  with  more  than  20,000  souls.  Philadelphia,  occupying 
the  first  rank,  had  48,000 ;  New  York,  next  in  order,  had  88,000.  Now,  we  count  up 
in  the  Union  seven  cities  of  more  than  100,000  each  New  York,  with  Brooklyn  and 
Jersey  City,  which  are  suburbs  separated  only  by  rivers,  has  650,000.  It  is  the  third 
eify  of  western  civiliaation,  for  Europe  has  only  two  which  exceed  it — London  and 
Paris. 

Philadelphia  has. 409.000 

Baltimore 1 69,000 

Boston 189,000 

New  Orleans ; 119,000 

"  Cincinnati,  in  1880,  offered  respectively  only  10,000  and  6,000  population;  they 
have  to-day  116,000  and  88,000.  If  we  take  the  fourteen  most  populous  cities  of  the 
Austrian  empire,  their  population  sums  up  at  1,872,000.  The  fourteen  principal  cen- 
ters of  the  American  Union  already  contain  within  a  fraction  of  2,000,000.  The  un- 
precedented progress  of  town  population  in  the  Union,  exceeding  so  largely  that  of 
the  country,  accounts,  among  other  things  for  the  fact  that  nearly  the  whole  quantity 
of  breadstuffs  raised  is  consumed  at  home ;  and  that  in  spite  of  the  extreme  fertility 
of  the  grain  crops,  and  their  general  cultivation,  there  is  but  a  limited  and  slowly  in- 
creasing amount  exported.  And  thus  it  happens,  to  the  amazement  of  the  commercial 
world,  that  since  the  opening  of  British  raarxets  to  foreign  cereals,  the  United  States 
have  supplied  less  than  France,  a  result  never  for  a  moment  anticipated.'* 

Quali/ymg  the  sequences  of  this  writer  by  considerations,  and  the  greater  cost  of 
freight,  we  must  stiU  admit  that  there  is  much  force  in  the  reasoning.  The  growth  of 
the  rural  population  compared  with  that  of  the  towns,  is  the  inverse  expression  of  the 
relation  of  the  production  to  the  home  consumption  of  breadstuffs.  Toe  facts  given 
above  indicate  this  distinctly,  and  we  are  justified  in  assuming  that  the  tendency  of 
the  town  war- i  movement  is  to  enhance  the  price  of  food,  and  render  life  in  town  more 
and  more  difficult  year  by  year.  No  stronger  argument  could  be  added  to  those  we 
have  already  urged  against  the  ruriphobia  of  the  times.    It  deserves  consideration. 


«      FIRE.PR00F  BUILDINGS  ERECTED  IN  SAN  FRISCISCO. 

The  Pacific  furnishes  the  following  statement  of  the  number  and  cost  of  Fire-Proof 
Buildings  in  San  Francisco,  including  such  as  are  in  course  of  construction,  or  have 
been  contracted  for,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained : — 


Btreets.  Buildings.  Cost. 

Powell 2  $14,500 

Stockton 11  141,000 

Dupont 4  90,000 

Vike 8  10,000 

Kearny 7  406,000 

Montgomery 48  1,408.000 

Sansome 26  486,000 

Battery 47  987,000 

Front 26  860,000 

Fremont 1  60.000 

Market 1  60,000 


Streets. 

Pine 

California  . . 

Sacramento 

Commercial. 

Clay   

Merchant  .. 
Washington. 
Jackson  . . . . 
Gold   


Rincon  Point 

The  Onstom  House. 


Buikllngs. 

Cost 

1 

$20,000 

88 

666,000 

18 

212.600 

7 

164,600 

29 

828,000 

14 

131,000 

20 

268,600 

7 

81,000 

8 

860,000 

26,000 
876,000 


It  will  be  seen  by  the  above,  that  the  total  number  of  FireProof  houses  in  the  city 
ol  San  Francisco,  together  with  such  ae  are  under  contract,  is  806;  and  that  the  capi- 
tal mveated  in  them  amounts  to  $6,601,600,  as  nearly  ae  can  be  estimated.  The  vakia 
of  tha  land  on  which  these  bnildings  etand  has  not  entered  into  the  computation. 
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JOURNAL  OF  MINING  AND  MANUFACTURES. 


THE  MAJSrUFACTURE  OF  GLASS. 

NUMBER  YI. 
MANUFAOTUBB  OF  GLASS  DT  THE  UNITED  STATES,  ETa 

In  onr  former  nambers  we  have  recorded  the  progress  of  improvement  io  the  mano- 
fiictore  of  Qlass,  and  dow  relevant  to  the  subject,  we  propose  to  examine  the  various 
improvements  io  working  furnaces  and  glass  houses. 

As  compared  with  the  factories  of  the  present  day,  the  Venetians  in  their  instru- 
mentalities  were  subject  to  many  difficulties — they  were  oppressed  bj  the  furnace 
smoke,  and  in  no  way  protected  from  the  heat  of  the  furnace,  or  enabled  to  breathe 
fresh  atmospheric  air ;  m  fact,  the  impression  prevailed  in  those  days,  that  the  external 
a^  drawn  into  the  glass  house,  was  detrimental  to  the  business,  and  therefore  it  was 
most  cautiously  guarded  against 

The  £u^ry  wall  of  the  ancient  ^lass  house  was  conical,  and  rose  like  a  larse  chimney, 
with  a  few  windows  for  the  admission  of  light  Exposed  to  the  heat  of  Sie  summer 
sun  of  Venice,  and  the  furnace  internally,  neither  could  be  conducive  to  the  comfort  or 
health  of  the  workmen.  The  construction  of  the  annealing  department  shows  two 
tiers  of  pans,  the  use  of  which  must  have  been  attended  with  great  loss  of  materials ; 
yet  with  all  the  perceptible  inconvenience,  no  material  change  was  made  in  their  coq- 
struction  for  centuries.  The  same  plan  was  adopted  in  France  and  England,  and  it  is 
only  within  the  present  century  that  any  change  in  their  construction  has  taken  place 
in  England.  In  fact,  in  the  year  1827,  an  Englishman  erected  a  Glass  Factory  on  the 
same  plan  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York,  which,  from  its  defective  construction  forUiis 
climate,  soon  passed  out  of  use. 

The  Qermans,  however,  departed  from  the  Venetian  plan,  so  far  as  to  place  the 
Furnace  in  large  and  well  ventilated  buildings,  but  without  a  furnace  cone  to  carry  off 
the  heat  and  smoke ;  still  a  decided  improvement  was  effected  over  the  system  in  use 
in  France  and  England. 

It  is  admitted  that  the  American  Glass  House  is  far  in  advance  of  the  European 
ones  at  the  present  day,  in  the  particulars  of  capacity,  ventilation,  comfort  of  the 
workmen,  and  economy  in  f  ueL  An  impression  is  very  prevalent  that  glass  making  is 
a  very  unhealthy  occupation ;  it  may  have  been  thus  m  former  times,  but  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  no  mqchanical  employment  is  more  healthy.  Dissipated  as  glass  makers  have 
been  in  former  days,  and  careless  of  their  health  as  they  are  at  present,  no  better  evi- 
dence  can  be  adduced  to  prove  the  generMy  healthy  character  of  the  employment^ 
than  the  fact,  that  the  Glass  Manufacturing  Company  in  Sandwich,  averaging  in  their 
employment  800  hands,  had  not  a  man  side  through  the  influence  of  the  emj^oyment, 
or  one  die  in  their  connection  for  the  space  of  twenty  years. 

To  a  stranger,  a  view  of  the  furnaces  with  the  workmen  before  them — ^the  glowipe 
metal  whirled  round  and  round,  to  be  elongated  for  some  particular  shaped  vessel, 
and  then  the  same  workman  at  his  bench,  rolling  the  iron  in  which  the  reef- hot  metal 
is  attached  backwards  and  forwards,  molding  it  mto  shape  by  the  aid  of  his  shears, 
is  curious  and  interesting.  Boys  passing  backwards  and  forwards  with  long  iron  forks 
in  their  hands,  conveying  the  manufactured  glass  to  the  annealing  ovens ;  others 
passing  to  the  receptacles  for  the  cullet  into  which  they  strike  off  the  glass  adhering 
to  the  blowing-irons,  might  lead  an  inexperienced  observer  to  think  that  much  con- 
fusion exists ;  but  he  soon  finds  that  every  one  has  his  place,  and  strict  method  prevails 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  works. 

From  observation  and  experience,  it  was  found  that  lara^  masses  of  fflass  material 
oould  be  melted  at  less  cost  than  the  same  quantity  divided  into  smaller  parts,  and 
frised  separately.  In  consequence  of  the  knowledge  of  this  important  fact,  very  great 
alterations  and  impovements  were  made  in  the  furnaces,  and  the  result  answered  the 
warmest  expeetations.  The  very  great  saving  effected  in  the  article  of  fuel,  as  well  as 
in  other  things,  induced  the  company,  through  its  able  superintendent,  to  expend  within 
the  last  three  years,  upwards  of  |1 00,000  m  introducing  machinery  for  fiuulitating  the 
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Tsrioos  operations  through  which  the  crude  material  must  pass,  and  in  enUrgipg  and 
thoroughly  revising  all  their  works.  New  and  enlarged  buildings  for  preparing  the 
materials  hare  been  erected,  and  machinery  for  the  transportation  of  articles  and 
packages  from  one  part  of  the  works  to  another  has  been  introduced,  thereby  becoming 
mdependent  of  much  manual  labor  heretofore  required.  So  much  improvement  has 
been  effected  in  almost  all  the  operations  carried  on  within  the  factory,  that  notwith- 
standing the  cost  of  materials  used  has  been  very  much  increased,  the  company  have 
been  enabled  to  reduce  the  price  of  their  manufactured  articles  26  per  cent  within 
the  last  few  years.  Another  advantage,  and  by  no  means  an  unimportant  one,  arises 
from  the  &ct,  that  for  all  the  fuel  consumed  in  the  works,  and  for  the  materials  re- 
quired in  the  multifarious  operations,  the  company  pa^rs  cash ;  on  this  account  they 
are  not  so  apt  to  be  affected  by  fluctuations  m  the  price  of  articles,  but  can  take  a 
fiiTorable  opportunity  to  lay  in  their  stock  at  the  lowest  market  rates.  At  the 
present  time,  1851,  the  company  gives  steady  yearly  employment  to  428  Individ- 


It  is  curious  to  compare  this  with  the  number  of  operatives  in  the  year  1826,  when 
the  factory  was  in  its  infancy.  At  that  time  the  pay  roll  embraced  only  40  names. 
This  speaks  well  for  the  management  of  the  concern,  and  proves  that  its  prosperity 
ia  steadily  increasing.  There  is  also  an  admirable  feature  in  the  dealings  of  the 
oompany  with  their  workmen,  that  ought  not  to  omitted,  and  this  is  the  practice  of 
paying  every  one  employed  by  them  semi- monthly.  This  conduces  very  much  to  the 
eomfort  and  self  respect  of  all,  by  enabling  them  to  procure  for  their  families  whatever 
they  may  need,  at  the  best  advantage,  aud  preventing  the  disagreeable  necessity  of 
accumulating  debts.  It  would  be  something  remarkable,  if  throughout  the.  long 
period  of  twenty-six  years,  the  factory  enjoyed  an  uninterrupted  prosperity.  There 
have  been  times  when  the  great  establishments  throughout  the  State  and  whole  ooun- 
trj  felt  the  pressure  from  without ;  when  the  monetary  affairs  of  the  country  were 
disturbed  from  causes  occasionally  operating.  At  such  times  the  talents  of  individu- 
als who  have  the  management  of  their  respective  factories  become  severely  tested, 
and  much  credit  is  due  to  those  who,  by  their  care  and  foresight,  are  able  to  ride  out 
these  temporary  gales,  without  a  rent  in  their  canvas. 

The  factory  under  consideration  is  fortunate  in  having  an  experienced  superinten- 
dent; every  man  who  is  in  any  way  connected  with  it,  feels  the  most  unbounded  con- 
fidence in  him.  Intimately  ac^uamted  as  he  is,  with  the  business  in  all  its  various 
ramifications,  there  is  no  hesitation  arising  from  inexperience  when  prompt  action  it 
required,  but  every  branch  of  business  progresses  advantageously  and  harmoniously, 
because  an  intelligent  system  pervades  every  department  of  the  works.  Some  idea 
may  be  formed  of  the  extent  of  busmess  carried  on  in  this  factory,  by  an  examination 
of  tne  following  list  of  articles  yearly  required  to  supply  its  wants : — 

1,800  tons  Berkshire  silex ;  620  pig  lead ;  400  tons  ash ;  60  tons  nitre ;  800  tone 
collet;  400  tons  straw ;  150  tons  clay  ;  50  tons  iron;  100  tons  tin,  manganese,  phos. 
eoda, paper,  <kc;  160  M  hoope;  600  M  staves;  25,000  pauv  of  heading;  9,000  tons 
eoal ;  760  tons  rosin ;  600  cords  oak  and  ^e  wood.  n.  J. 


OSWEGO  STARCH  FACTORY. 


The  Oswego  Starch  Factory  has  a  new  iron  frame  weighing  about  three  hundred 
thousand  pounds,  which  is  now  the  largest  establishment  of  the  kind  in  the  United 
States.  The  factory  and  buildings  cover  an  acre  and  a  half  of  ^ound,  and  are  lighted 
by  between  seventy-five  and  one  hundred  skylights.  The  buildings  contain  six  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds  of  machinery,  among  which  are  three  cast-iron  kettles,  holding 
ooe  thousand  gallons  each ;  eight  little  pumps,  capable  of  discbarsiDg  eighty  thou- 
mnd  gallons  of  starch  an  hour;  five  rotaiy  and  force-pumps,  capable  of  discharging 
fiye  thousand  gallons  of  water  a  minute;  over  one  mile  in  length  of  water-pipe;  two 
hondred  vats  used  in  the  manufacture  of  starch,  holding  eight  hundred  thousand  gal- 
gallons,  and  four  pairs  of  cnst  iron  rollers,  weighing  ten  thousand  pounds  each.  This 
establishment  gives  employment  to  one  hundred  men,  and  consumes  annually  from 
one  hundred  and  seventy  five  thousand  to  two  hundred  thousand  bushels  of  com, 
dght  hondred  tons  of  anthracite  coal,  and  from  six  hundred  thousand  to  eight  hun- 
dred thousand  feet  of  lumber  in  the  manufacture  of  boxes,  and  other  purposes,  and 
makee  ten  thousand  pounds  of  starch  per  day.  The  machinery  it  propelled  by  four 
wmter  wheelB»  combining  eighty  horse  jwwer. 
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PROiUCT  OF  rat  AUffnULUH  GOLD  FIELDS. 

YiOTOftu  papers  of  the  ^th  of  September,  1862,  (umoonce  the  disooyery  of  two 
freeh  gold  fields  oo  the  Aaiki  Hills  and  in  the  Forest  Greek  District  The  London 
Txtnet  has  collected  from  Australian  journals  the  subjoined  sunmary  of  the  product 
of  the  gold  fields : — 

Large  quantities  of  gold  arrived  b  Melbourne  within  the  first  days  of  September, 
and  £400,000  of  specie  were  imported  into  the  colony  in  the  last  week  of  August, 
and  the  first  week  of  September,  1862.  The  Goyemmeot  escort  from  Ballarat  bnragfat 
to  Melbourne  and  Oeeloog  on  the  4th  of  September,  1862,  4,627  ounces;  and  on  the 
6th  the  Victoria  £l;>cort  Company  brought  88,806  ounces — making  a  total  of  88,488 
ounces.  The  most  brilliant  t«»t  of  the  continuity  of  the  yield  of  Uie  two  great  gold 
fields  of  Moun*.  Alexander  and  Ballarat  is  given  in  a  series  of  escort  returns  published 
in  the  Melbourne  Argus^  embracing  the  period  firom  October,  1861,  to  the  end  of  Au- 
gust, 1852.    The  foUowmg  are  the  totals: — 


April ounces  186,112 

May. 188.906 

June 162,900 

July 868.182 

August 860,068 


October,  1861 ounces  18.482 

November. 60,878 

December 169,684 

January,  1862 107,216 

February ...  111,778 

March 122,778 

»  Making,  with  the  addition  of  an  odd  40,000  ounces  from  some 

smaller  places,  an  enormous  total  of 1,771,074 

or  between  78  and  74  tons  of  g^ld.  Of  course  this  statement  relates  only  to  part  of 
the  fabulous  yield  of  the  Victoria  Gold  Fields.  The  following  table  will  perhaps  come 
near  the  actual  yield : — 

Amount  actually  shipped ounces  1,240,528 

Amount  deposited  iu  the  Treasury  and  Banks. 810,877 

Amount  paid  into  Adelaide  Assay  Office 264,817 

Probable  amount  exported  in  private  hands. 837.200 

Probable  amount  in  private  hands  in  Melbourne  and  Oeelong 100,000 

Probable  amount  in  the  hands  of  diggers  at  the  gold  fields,  and  on  the 

roads 280,000 


Grand  general  total  of  the  yield  of  the  Victoria  Gold  fields  at 

the  end  of  August 2,632,422 

or  106  tons,  10  cwts.,  and  2  ounces  of  gold. 

We  may  here  remark  that  the  gold  exported  since  October  last  represents  a  valiM 
of  £8,868,477,  and  all  these  accounts,  we  are  assured  by  the  Melbourne  Herald,  are 
rather  under  than  over  stated.  These  astounding  results  have  been  obtained  by  on* 
skilled  laborers,  working  without  either  plan  or  concert 


MARBLE  HVO  LIME  QUARRY  IIT  GAUFORlflA. 

It  is  stated  in  the  Marysville  Ezvre99,  that  the  most  extensive  marble  and  lime 
Quarry  known  in  Oalifomiatia  located  on  the  American  Kiver,  about  thirty  miles  fi-om 
Sacramento.  The  most  beautiful  black,  white,  and  variegated  marble  is  produced 
from  the  quarry,  susceptible  of  the  highest  polish.  The  quarry  has  been  opened  to 
the  depth  of  twenty  feet  The  surface  is  much  broken,  apparently  by  volcanic  heat» 
but  this  broken  rock  when  burned,  makes  the  purest  and  whitest  lime  we  have  ever 
beheld.  At  the  depth  of  ten  feet  the  rock  is  in  ledges  and  can  be  quarried  into  piers 
of  fifteen  feet  in  length,  or  slabs  from  four  to  ten  feet  square.  This  is  the  sa^e  ledge 
from  which  the  blocks  were  obtained  by  Governor  Bigler  to  forward  to  Washington 
as  California's  offering  for  the  Washirgton  monument  The  rock  quarries  easily,  and  is 
susceptible  of  a  polish  equal  to  any  Italian  marble.  There  are  three  lime-kilns  now  in 
operation,  which  will  supply  the  demand  for  lime,  and  the  ledge  is  sufficiently  ezten- 
nve  to  supply  the  demands  of  the  entire  State. 
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SHIP  BUIiDIIO  AT  THB  POST  OF  nw  TORE  II  1868. 
We  gire  below  a  sommmrj  lUleiueDt  of  the  toooage  of  Yeasels  launched  during 
the  year  1 852,  the  amooot  of  tonnage  on  the  stocks,  the  aggregate  launched  and  on 
Um  stocks,  with  a  classification  of  the  same,  together  with  the  comparative  tables  for 
the  four  preceding  years : — 

J.  J.  Shnonsoo 

William  Odlyer. 

George  Colly er 

William  H.Brown 

George  Steers 

Jacob  A.  Westeryelt  and  Soa 

WniiamH.  Webb 

Smith  and  Dimoo. 

Abraham  0.  Bell 

Ijawrence  and  Foulkes 

Perrine,  Patterson  and  Stack. 

Samuel  Sneeden 

Jabea  Williams  and  Sons 

E.F.  Williams 

M*Dermott  and  Lopton 

Eckford  Webb 

Alburtis  and  Morgan 


On  the  stocks. 

Laanched. 

Aggregate  U>iis. 

8,000 

8,000 

6,000 

•  • .  • 

2,838 

2,888 

108 

160 

268 

900 

8,800 

4,200 

888 

87 

426 

6.900 

8,471 

16.871 

5,860 

12,096 

17,766 

• ... 

2.600 

2,600 

1,100 

1,600 

2,700 

226 

900 

1.156 

1,440 

8,680 

10,020 

700 

8,987 

4,687 

800 

1,690 

1,890 

80 

990 

1.070 

•  •  •  • 

800 

800 

•  •  •  • 

1,400 

1.400 

600 

600 

1.100 

Total 21,276  62.889  78,616 

Showing  that  the  total  number  of  yassels  at  present  on  the  stocks  or  launched  da- 
ring the  year  just  closed  is  ninety-seyen,  whose  aggregate  tonnage  is  78,615;  and 
that  of  this  amount  52,889  has  been  launched,  and  that  21,276  remains  to  be  launched. 
The  Tessels  above  enumerated,  may  be  cUssified  as  follows  :— 

OLASSIPIOATIOir. 

Btesmboato,  Other 

Bteamshlps.  ferry-boau,  Ace.  Ships.  sail  vessels. 

Launched 11*                 80  10                18 

On  the  stocks. 6                    12  8                 8 

Total 16  42  18  21 

His  following  is  a  oomparisoo  of  fire  years : — 

1848 86.649 

1849 88.086 

1860 62,226 

1861 66,621 

1862 62,389  21,276  78,615 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  certain  classes  of  vessels  launched  during 
the  years  mentioned : — 

Tears.  Ships.  Steamthfps.  Tears.  Ships.  Steamships. 

1849 17  8  I  1861 22         11 

1850 18         14  I  1852 10         11 

The  total  number  of  steamships  ever  built  at  this,  port  and  launched  is  fifty-nine. 


15,710 

62,869 

23.890 

61.965 

27,516 

79.781 

15.240 

80,761 

COTTOfif  AND  OTHER  MANUFACTORIES  OF  PRUSSIA. 

From  a  statistical  return  just  published  by  the  Prussian  government,  it  appears  that 
iliere  now  exist  in  that  country  2,207  spinning  mills ;  6,188  manufactories,  c^e-works, 
and  cotton- printing  establishments ;  89,268  mills  of  different  kinds ;  12.960  large  metal 
works;  17,165  breweries  and  d'lstilleries ;  and  4,535  other  roaoufaoturies  of  different 
kinds — making  a  total  of  81,808  establishments,  occupying  515,551  workmen. 

*  lufltadiag  the  OiJorlc  ship  EHosson. 
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PROCiRESS  OF  THE  PSmSTLYAOTA  COAL  TRABB. 

"We  find  in  a  series  of  articlefl,  published  in  the  yorth  American^  (Philadelphia,)  in 
estimate  of  probable  increase  of  the  coal  trade  for  the  next  nine  years.  The  calcula- 
tions in  this  estimate  are  based  upon  an  annual  increase  of  about  20  per  cent  The 
inciease  of  1851  wasconsiderably  greater  than  this.  But  putting  the  rates  of  increase 
at  only  16  per  cent»  would  give  an  annual  production  for  the  next  nine  years  as  fol- 
lows : — 


1869 18.409,922 

1860 16,420,400 

1861 17,734,621 


1861 4,888,730  1  1866 7,667.168 

1862 6.041,289  I  1866 8,817,243 

1868 6,797,481  I  1857 10,189,820 

1864 6,667,108  |  1868 11,660,802 

The  fact  that  the  annual  consiunption  of  coal  in  England  and  Wales  is  over 
84,000,000  tons,  shows  (here  is  at  least  nothing  incredible  in  the  results  here  shadowed. 
The  general  distribution  of  the  coal  trade  at  the  present  time  is  in  nearly  the  follow- 
ing ratio : — 

Delaware  and  Hudson 1 ,000,000  I  Schuylkill  . , . , 900,000 

Lehigh. 1,100,000  |  Reacting 2,000,000 

Total 6,000,000 

Taking  this  ratio  of  distribution,  the  writer  makes  the  following  calculation  upoD 
the  business  of  the  next  ten  years,  assuming  that  the  companies  named  increased  their 
capacity  for  carrying  the  amounts  here  set  down  to  them:— 

Delaware  and  SchaylkiU 

Tears.          •  Iludeon.  Leblgh.  navigaiion.  Reading.                Total. 

1868 1,169,496  1,276,446  1,048,647  2.818,992  6,787,481 

1864 1,833,421  1,466,762  1,209,078  2,666.842  6,667,10« 

1866 1,538.488  1,686,777  1,880,091  8,066,867  7,667 168 

1866 1,763,449  1,939,788  1,687.108  8,626,998  8,817,248 

1867 2,027,966  2,230,762  1,226,169  4,066,982  "  10,189,821 

1868 2,882,160  2.665,277  2,098,944  4,664,821  11.660,80« 

1869 2,681,986  2,960,182  2,418,786  6,883,969  13,409.922 

1860 8,084,282  8,892,711  2,776,868  6,168,564  15,426,416 

1861 8,646,618  8,901,177  8,191,872  7,098,040  17,781,621 

INVESTMENTS  IN  MANUFACTURES. 
The  Boston  Journal  says :  **  The  current  of  investment  is  now  turning  strongly  to- 
wards factory  stocks,  which  are  beginning  to  hold  out  brilliant  prospects  m  the  way  of 
dividends.  A  very  important  change  in  several  branches  of  the  manufacturing  busi- 
ness has  been  going  on  during  the  last  six  months.  The  demand  for  domestic  goods 
has  increased  greatly,  and  prices  have  advanced  sufQsiently  to  yield  handsome  profits. 
Thb  fact,  which  is  beginning  to  be  realized  in  the  community,  furnishes  a  key  to  the 
present  movement  in  lactory  shares.  The  truth  is  that  a  large  majority  of  our  maou- 
ucturing  stocks  are  now  selling  at  prices  much  below  their  value,  as  can  be  easily 
demonstrated  by  reference  to  ^ts  and  figures.  The  Bay  State  Mills,  for  example, 
held  in  the  market  at  from  $890  to  $900  per  share,  or  al>out  ten  per  cent  below  the 
par  value,  will  earn  for  the  current  business  year  full  ten  per  cent  net,  and  pay  a  divi- 
dend in  February  next  of  not  less  than  six  per  cent,  or  $60  per  share,  while  for  the 
ensuing  year  the  business  prospects  of  the  concern  are  decidedly  better.  The  mills  are 
stocked  with  more  than  a  year's  supply  of  wool,  the  advance  on  which  alone,  com> 
paring  the  cost  with  prices  now  ruling,  would  be  about  equal  to  the  respectable  sum 
of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars.  The  Amoskeag  Manufacturing  Company  shares, 
with  the  prospects  of  a  serai- annual  dividend  in  February  of  five  or  six  per  cent,  are 
•elling  at  but  ten  per  cent  advance,  while  Hamilton  and  Massachusetts,  with  probable 
dividends  of  four  per  cent  nearly  at  hand,  are  bringing  only  about  par  value.  The 
same  remarks  will  apply  to  many  other  companies,  which  we  have  not  space  to  men- 
tion in  detail;  but  the  arguments  in  factory  stocks  entitled  to  most  weight,  are  those 
which  refer  to  the  prospects  ahead — certainly  most  brilliant  and  encouraging." 
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GOLUNS  AlfD  CUNARD  STEAMSHIPS. 

We  give  below  a  tabular  statement  of  the  arraogement  for  the  time  of  departore 
of  the  eeveral  steamships  of  the  Collins  and  Ounard  Ocean  Mail  Steamships  for  the 
eleyeo  unexpired  months  of  1868,  and  for  January,  1864:-- 

FOA  LIYKBPOOL. 

Boston Saturday February  6 Cunard. 

New  York. Wednesday "       9 Colling. 

«         Saturday "     12 Cunard. 

Boston «        ^        "      19 « 

New  York. Wednesday «     28 Collina 

«         Saturday «     26 Cunard. 

Boston "        March  6 « 

New  York Wednesday *•     9 Collins. 

«•  Saturday "    12 Cunard. 

Boston «        "19 « 

New  York . .  .Wednesday **   23 Collins. 

*•         Saturday •   26 Cunard. 

Boston "        April  2 « 

New  York. Wednesday "     6 Collins. 

"         Saturday «     9 Cunard. 

Boston •*        "16 « 

New  York. Wednesday "   20 ©ollins. 

"         Saturday "   28- Cunard 

BostoD "        "80 « 

New  York Wednesday May  4 Collina 

•         Saturday "     7 Cunard. 

Boston «        «   14 « 

New  York. Wednesday •*   18 Collins. 

"         Saturday "   21 Cunard. 

Boston •*        «   28 « 

New  York. Wednesday June  1 Collins. 

•*         Saturday **    4 Cunard. 

Boston •*        "11 

New  York. Wednesday "16 Collins. 

•*         Saturday "  18 Cunard. 

BostoD "        "26 " 

New  York. Wednesday "29 Collins. 

•*         Saturday July  2 Cunard. 

Boston "        "     9 « 

New  York Wednesday "18 Collins. 

••         Saturday «  16 Cunard. 

Boston "        "28 ** 

New  York. Wednesday «  27 Collins. 

"         Saturday "80 Cunard. 

Boston "        August  6 *< 

New  York. Wednesday "    10 Collins. 

•         Saturday ••    18 Cunard 

Boston "        ••    20 " 

New  York. Wednesday *     24 Collins. 

"         Saturday "    27 Cunard. 

Boetcm "        September  8 " 

New  York. Wednesday "         7 Collins. 

••         Saturday «        10 Cunard. 

Boston "        **        17 ** 

Kew  York. '.'./....Wednesday!!!'.*.*/.*//.*.  «       21  !!!!!!!!!!collina. 

•         Saturday «       24 Canard 
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Boston Sator^Jay October  1 Cumurd 

New  York Wednesday **       5 ColUiki. 

"         Saturday **       8 Ounard. 

Boston "        "     15 " 

New  York Wednesday **     19 ColliBS. 

«  Saturday "     22 Cunard. 

Boston "        "     29 « 

New  York Wednesday November  2 GoUina. 

u  Saturday **         6 Cunard. 

Boston....:: "         "       12 ^  " 

New  York. Wednesday "       16 Oolhns. 

**  Saturday "       19 Cunard. 

Boston "        "       26 - 

New  York Wednesday "       80 0'^lluM. 

«         Saturday December  8 Cunard. 


Boston 

New  York. Wednesday  . 

««         Saturday  . . . 

Boston " 

New  York. Wednesday  , 

«<         Saturday  . . , 

Boston ;        ... 

New  York. Wednesday  . 

«*         Saturday  . . . 

BwtoD " 

New  York. Wednesday  . 


10 - 

**       14 Collins. 

«       17 Cunard 

"       24 « 

"       28 :Collina. 

«       31 Cunard. 

•January  7, 1864 ** 

.      **     11 Collins. 

«     14 Cunard. 

.      «     21 « 

.      «*     26 Collins. 


Boston Wednesday 

New  York. Saturday  .. 

M         Wednesday 

Boston " 

New  York. Saturday.. 

««         Wednesday 

Boston 

New  York. Saturday  .. 

u         Wednesday 

Boston 

New  York. Saturday  . . 

«         Wednesday 

Boston 


FOR  THS  TTNrrZD  STATES. 

February  2 Cunard. 

"  6 Collina 

"  9 Cunard 

«        16 " 


.March   2 


19 Collins. 

28 Cunard 


6^ Collins. 

9 Cunard 

16 " 

19 Collins. 

28 Cunard 

80. 


New  York. Saturday April    2 Collins. 

««         Wednesday "       "  ^        " 

Boston "         ^ 

New  York. Saturday ** 

« Wednesday " 

Boston "         I 

New  York. Saturday " 

•»         Wednesday Blay 

Boston 


6 .Cunard 

18 ** 

16 Collina 

20 Cunard 

27 " 

80 Collins. 

4 Cunard 

11. 


New  York.. Saturday "   14 Collins. 

«  ...  .Wednesday "   18 Cunard 

Boston...::::.: **    "26 ** 

New  York. Saturday "   28 Collins. 

u  Wednesday June    1 Cunard 

Boston...::: «    "  s 

New  York. Saturday " 

«<         Wednesday ** 

Boston ^^    ;         I 

Hew  York. Saturday 

••       ' Wednesday " 

Boston "         Jaly 

NfwYork. Saturday " 

«         Wednesday " 


11 Collins. 

16 Cunard 

22  ** 

26 ::::::::. .::::coiiin8. 

29  . . .  .■ Cunard 

6 " 

9 ColliM. 

18 Cunard 
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.  Jdy  10 OooArd. 

,.     "    28 Collins. 

.     •*    27 CuDWd. 

.August    8 - 

•*        6 CollioB. 

"      10 Cunard. 

..      -      17 " 

..      «      20 OoUioB. 

,.      •*      24 Cunard. 

81 


Borton Wcdoasdaj 

Nev  York. Saturday 

Wednesday..... 

Boston -  

Kew  York; Saturday 

*  Wednesday 

Bo8ton •*         

New  York. Saturday 

"  Wednesday 

Boston -         •*  

New  York. Saturday September    8 Collins. 

"         Wednesday •»  7 Cunard 

Boston "         "  14 •• 

New  York. Saturday •♦  17 CoUina, 

*•         Wednesday ••  21 Cunard. 

Boston *•         «  28 •* 

New  York. Saturday October    1 Collins. 

"         Wednesday "         6 Cunard. 

Boston •«         «       12 •* 

New  York Saturday ••       16 Collioi. 

Wednesday *•       19 Cunard. 

Boston "  •«       2« *♦ 

New  York. Saturday "       2» Collins. 

"         Wednesday November   2 Cunard. 

Boston ••         «  9 *• 

New  York. Saturday 

**         Wednesday 

Boston •*         

New  York Saturday 

**         Wednesday 

Boston "  

New  York Saturday 

**  Wednesday 

Boston **         

New  York Saturday , 

Wednesday 

Boston •*  

New  York Saturday 

Wednesday 

Boston *«         

New  York. Saturday 

••         Wednesday 


.December 


12 CoUini". 

16 Cunard. 

28 •* 

2« Collins. 

80 Cunard. 

7 •* 

10 Collins. 

14 Cunard. 

21 " 

*«         24 Collins. 

•*         28 Cunard 

.January   4,  1864 « 

.      *•         7 Collins. 

"       11 Cunard 

.      «*       18 *• 

.      *•       21 Collins. 

•       26 Cimard 


WORKING  OF  THE  ERICSSON  EBrOIME. 

A  French  engineer,  in  an  article  published  in  the  Courier  d#«  Etatt  Unit  on  the 
Caloric  ship  BaioBSON,  illustrates  the  operation  of  the  regenerator,  or  wire  apparatus  ^ 
in  alternately  heating  and  cooling  the  same  volume  of  air,  in  the  following  apposite 
manner:-^ 

**  The  great  fundamental  principle  of  the  transmission  of  caloric  cost  the  inventor 
twenty  years  of  reflection  to  realize  in  this  machine.  It  consists  in  using  constantly 
the  same  heat  to  warm  the  air  which  is  made  to  enter  the  cylinders.  The  apparatus  ' 
by  means  of  which  this  principle  is  applied,  is  called  a  regenerator,  and  we  ctio  form 
A  dear  idea  of  it  by  supposing  that  a  man  has  his  mouth  filled  with  a  warm  metallic 
sponge ;  if  he  draws  in  his  breath,  the  exterior  air,  in  travert<ing  the  pores  of  the 
warm  sponge,  will  itself  be  watmed,  ftnd  will  arrive  warm  into  the  lungs,  while  the 
sponge,  having  parted  with  its  caloric,  will  have  become  cold ;  if  he  exhales  the  air 
thus  warmed,  this  air,  in  again  traversing  the  sponge,  will  again  warm  it,  and  will 
come  out  reduced  in  temperature.  If,  instead  of  producing  these  movements  by  the 
contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the  breast  of  the  mdividual,  an  ordinary  bellows  is 
adapted  to  the  mouth  to  produce  the  inhalation  and  the  exhalation,  ite  well  nigh  have 
KaioBHOii's  machine." 
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RAILROADS  IV  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Id  the  MerehanU  Magaxine  and  CommercicU  Review  (or  J9Buary,  1868,  (rol.  zxriil, 
pages  107-1 15,)  we  published  a  tabular  statemeDt  of  the  Dumber  of  miles  of  railroads  in 
operation,  and  in  course  of  construction,  cost,  when  opened,  etc.  The  followi^  state- 
ment is  derived  from  Mr.  Dimbiiobb's  **  American  Railway  Guide  "  for  January,  1868. 
The  number  of  miles  in  operation,  according  to  the  table  published  in  the  January 
number  of  this  Magazine,  is  18,686 ;  according  to  the  Railway  Onide,  the  number  ia 
18,227.  We  put  down  the  number  of  miles  in  course  of  construction  at  10,828,  while 
in  the  statement  below  the  number  of  miles  put  down  **  in  progress"  is  12,928.  The 
discrepancy  in  this  last  item  is  great,  which,  we  presume,  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
Guide  has  included  several  projected  railroads : — 

On  the  let  of  January,  1868,  there  were  in  the  United  States  18,227  miles  of  com- 
pleted railroad,  12,928  mfles  of  railroad  in  yarioue  stages  of  progress,  and  about  7,000 
miles  in  the  hands  of  the  engineers,  which  will  be  built  within  Uie  next  ihree  or  four 
years — making  a  total  of  88,165  miles  of  railroad,  which  will  soon  traverse  the  coun- 
iiy,  and  which,  at  an  avera^  cost  of  $80,000  (a  well  ascertained  average)  for  each 
mile  of  road,  including  eqmpments,  etc.,  will  have  consumed  a  capital  amounting  to 
$994,650,000,  aa  follows:— 

18,227  miles  completed $896,810,000 

12,928  miles  in  progress. 887.840,000 

7,000  miles  under  survey 210,000,000 

88,166  Total $994,660,000 

or  in  round  numbers — $1,000,000,000— one  billion  of  dollars:  a  sum  which,  at  6  per 
cent,  would  yield  $60^000,000  annually,  or  more  than  sufficient  to  cover  all  the  ex- 
penses of  the  United  States  Oovemment  and  of  the  Qovemments  of  ererj  State 
composing  the  United  States  I — if  administered  with  republican  economy.  This  esti- 
mate of  we  railroads  of  the  United  States  differs  materially  from  that  published  by 
the  Census  Office,  and  that  by  Mr.  Andrews  in  his  late  report  to  government — but  is 
based  upon  actual  ascertainments.  Both  of  these  documents,  however,  refer  to  a  date 
anterior  to  1868. 

The  following  railroads  will  be  completed  within  the  next  few  months: — 

The  Lawrencebnrg  and  Upper  Mississippi  Railroad,  96  miles,  extending  from.Law- 
renceburg,  on  the  Ohio,  to  Indianapolia— 42  miles  to  Qreensburg  will  be  opened  this 
month,  and  the  remainder  in  October. 

The  Sackett*s  Harbor  and  Ellisbuig  Railroad,  18  miles,  will  be  completed  this 
month. 

The  Atlantic  and  St  Lawrence  Railroad,  from  its  present  terminus  to  Island  Pond , 
will  be  completed  the  coming  season. 

The  Central  Illinois  Railroad,  between  La  Salle  and  Bloomington,  will  be  opened 
in  April  next. 

The  Oanandaigua  and  Niagara  Railroad  will  be  opened  the  coming  spring. 

The  Central  Indiana  Railroad  will  be  completed  in  less  than  three  montlu. 

Hie  Selma  and  Tennessee  River  Railroad  will  be  completed  in  part  by  early  spring. 

The  Lafayette  and  Indianapolis  Railroad,  now  open  to  Lebanon,  87  miles,  will  be 
eompkUd  in  EwLruLiry. 

The  iDtlianapoU^  and  Bellefontaine  Railroad  will  be  completed  in  less  than  two 
months  ;  aaJ  tLo  I]cU«rontaine  and  Indiana  Railroad  during  the  coming  season. 

The  Irooton  RaOroad  will  be  opened  16  miles  from  its  present  terminus  this  month. 

Ihe  Lexington  and  Covington  Railroad  will  be  finished  80  miles  in  May  next,  and 
the  whok  In  the  ful]  of  1868. 

The  Lexm^rn  adiI  Danville  Railroad  is  in  rapid  progress. 

The  Vir^ioia  and  Tt^oocssee  Railroad,  now  open  72  miles,  will  be  complet  ed  to 
WytheTilk',  l^fi  niiU3t^  from  Lynchburg,  the  next  summer. 

The  Ohio  luid  MiH.^i66ippi  Railroad  will  be  open  from  Cincinnati  to  a  junction  with 
the  Jeffen?oiivillt!  iiailroaa  within  three  months. 

Itie  Belcbertown  and  Amherst  Railroad  will  be  open  in  the  middle  of  January 
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and  sarenl  otbefs,  of  wfaidi  our  space  forbids  the  eonmeratioD,  are  being  rapidlj 
finiahed. 

The  followiD^  railroads  have  lately  commeoced  operations,  and  hare  their  Time  Ta- 
Mee  published  in  the  American  Battwat/  Guide : — 

l^e  Akron  Branch  Railroad mUes  18 

The  Androecoggin  Railroad 20 

The  aeveland  and  Erie  Raikoad 92 

The  Charlotte  and  South  Oamlina  Raihroad 112 

The  Chicago  and  MiasiMippi  Railroad 62 

The  Chicago  and  Rock  Island  Railroad 40 

The  Dayton  and  Greenville  Railroad 86 

The  Erie  and  Nortb-East  Railroad 19 

The  Greenville  and  Columbia  Raiload 102 

The  King's  Mountain  Railroad 82 

The  Lafayette  and  Indianapolis  Railroad 87. 

The  Milwaukee  and  Mississippi  Railroad 66 

The  Nashville  and  Chattanooga  Raihroad 161 

The  Orange  and  Alexandria  Railroad 88 

The  Peru  and  Indianapolis  Railroad 22 

The  Plattsborff  and  Montreal  Railroad 62 

The  South  Side  (Virginia)  Railroad 62 

The  Scioto  and  Hocking  Valley  Raihoad 20 

The  Troy  and  Boston  Railroad 82 

The  Virginia  Central  Railroad 107 

The  Virginia  and  Tennessee  Railroad 72 

The  Western  Vermont  Railroad 88 

The  Wihnington  and  Manchester  Raih-oad 70 


BURUTE  DISASTERS  ON  THE  UKES  IN  1861. 

Hie  subjoined  summary  statement  of  the  marine  disasters  that  have  occurred  on 
the  Western  Lakes  was  prepared  by  Captain  G.  W.  Rounds,  agent  of  the  North- 
western Insurance  Company : — 

Amount  of  loss  by  collisions $261,960 

Other  casualties , 780,709 

By  steam  vessels  has  been 688,620 

By  sail  vessels  has  been 860,089 

By  American  vessels  has  been 907,487 

By  British  vessels  has  been 86,172 

Go  Lake  Ontario  by  steam $49,860 

sail 29,699 

78,989 

OoLake  Erie  by  steam 648,470 

■aU 197.880 

741,800 

Od  Lake  Huron  by  steam 16,000 

sail 68,600 

69,600 

On  Lake  Michigan  by  steam 800 

saU 78,020 

78,820 

On  Lake  Su perior  by  steam ,. • : 24,000 

Of  the  two  hundred  and  twenty-nine  disasters,  seven  occurred  in  the  month  of  April, 
dineteen  in  May,  twenty-four  in  June,  fifteen  in  July,  sixteen  in  August,  twenty-one  in 
September,  twenty-seven  in  October,  eighty- five  in  November,  (fifty-five  in  one  gala 
of  the  llth  and  12th,)  and  fifteen  in  December.  In  many  mstanoes  the  amount  oC 
\  a*  above  stated  have  been  matters  of  estimate. 
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RAILROADS  IS  THE  STATE  OF  JEW  TORE. 
Got.  Sbtmour,  in  hU  message  to  the  Legislatare  of  New  York,  gives  the  following 
abstract  of  some  of  the  statistics  of  the  railroads  of  the  State  of  New  York,  taken 
from  the  returns  made  to  the  State  Engineer,  for  the  year  ending  September  SOth, 
1852.  As  soon  as  the  report  of  the  Chief  Engineer  is  printed,  we  shall  publish  in  the 
Merchant  Magazine  a  full  statistical  statement  of  all  the  railroads  in  the  State. 

**  Twenty-seven  corporations  only  have  made  returns.  Three  other  corporations, 
which  made  returns  lauat  year,  have  not  filed  the  annual  reports  required  by  law. 

**  There  have  been  filed  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  articles  of  association 
for  forty-one  additional  railroad  corporations.  Several  of  these  roads  are  known  to 
have  been  completed,  and  upon  others  large  expenditures  have  been  made.  The 
railroad  corporations  are  by  law  required  to  file  their  annual  reports  with  the  State 
Engineer  by  the  1st  day  of  December.  None  of  them  have  complied  with  this  pro- 
vision, and  the  late  date  at  which  many  of  them  were  sent  in,  delays  the  State  En- 
gineer, and  prevents  him  from  complying  with  section  108  of  the  general  railroad  law, 
which  requires  him  to  arrange  the  information  in  a  tabular  form,  and  to  report  to  the 
Legislature  on  the  first  day  of  its  session. 

The  number  of  mile-s  of  road  in  use  on  the  27  railroads  reported  is 1,'79'7 

And  adding  the  lengths  of  the  roads  not  reported,  as  given  last  year, makes  2,027 
This  is  an  increase  in  the  number  of  miles  in  use,  over  the  number  reported 
last  year,  of 297 

The  total  cost  of  the  27  roads  reported  up  to  SOth  Sept,  1862,  is  $82,812,160  68. 

**  The  total  expenditure  on  all  of  the  roads  constructed  and  commenced  in  this  State, 
is  probably  about  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars.  The  number  of  passengers  carried 
in  cars  on  twenty-one  roads  reported,  is  7,061,909.  And  the  number  of  miles  traveled 
by  the  passengers  is  882,847,667.  The  increase  on  18  roads  over  the  preceding  year 
was,  of  passengers,  1,487,087,  and  of  miles  traveled,  92,858,860.  The  number  of  tons 
of  freight  carried  over  21  roads  reported,  is  2,060,879.  The  increase  over  the  preced- 
ing year  on  17  of  these  roads,  is  821,101  tons.  The  number  of  persons  injured  in  life 
or  limb  on  26  roads  reported,  is  256;  of  whom  were  killed,  158.  The  increase  over 
the  preceding  year,  on  26  of  these  roads,  is,  of  persons  killed,  69,  and  of  persons  in- 
jared,  44.  These  railroads  traverse  almost  every  county  in  the  State.  There  are  no 
sections  of  its  territory  which  have  not  now  cheap  and  convenient  avenues  to  market, 
by  means  of  lakes,  rivers,  canals,  and  railroads.  The  recent  extension  of  the  last 
named  improvement  will  rapidly  increase  the  wealth  and  population  of  the  State." 


STEAMBOAT  PROGRESS  AT  THE  WEST. 

The  Pittsburg  Poit  has  an  article  on  the  progress  of  steamboat  building  at  that 
place  and  in  the  West,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  first  steamboat  ^uilt  in  Pitts- 
burg was  launched  in  the  month  of  March,  1811.  She  was  called  the  New  Orleans, 
and  was  built  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Roeevelt,  for  Messrs.  Fulton  4i  Living- 
ston of  New  York.  She  was  a  boat  of  138  feet  keel,  and  calculated  for  about  400 
tons  burthen.  The  New  Orleans  arrived  at  Natchez  in  December  of  the  same  year, 
when  she  took  in  loadine  and  passengers,  for  the  first  time,  and  proceeded  to  New 
Orleans.    She  afterwards  ran  as  a  regular  packet  between  Natchez  and  New  Orleans. 

The  second  steamer  built  at  Pittsburg  was  the  VetuviuSf  three  years  afterward, 
which  first  left  Pittsburg,  April,  28,  1814,  to  run  in  connection  with  the  above  named 
steamer,  between  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio  and  New  Orleans.  The  Vesuvius  was  of  480 
tons  burthen,  carpenter's  measurement,  160  feet  keel,  and  28  feet  6  inches  beam,  and, 
when  loaded,  drew  from  6  to  6  feet  water.  The  whole  of  her  hold,  below  deck,  ex- 
cept a  neat  cabin  for  ladies,  and  the  space  occupied  by  her  machinery,  was  appropri- 
ated for  the  storage  of  freight  A  cabin  was  built  'on  her  deck,  which  extended  nearly 
half  her  length,  and  was  "  elf'gantly  fitted  up,"  having  twenty-eight  double  berths  on 
eadi  side.  The  departure  of  this  boat  from  Pittsburg  created  considerable  excite- 
ment ;  she  passed  up  the  Monongahela  in  front  of  the  town,  and  as  she  passed  down, 
fired  a  salute,  and  was  greeted  by  the  cheers  of  the  crowd  of  citizens  who  were  atfem- 
\Aed  on  the  bank.  A  eorrespondent  of  Nile^  RegUtery  of  May  21,  1814,  gives  the 
following  account  of  her  progress  down  the  river,  a  short  distance,  which  was  very 
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good,  coQsideriog  abe  was  Uie  secoixl  steftmer  boiU  here,  and  one  among  the  first 
erer  built: — 

"  Id  order  to  witness  and  ascertain  her  speed,  I  eroaeed  the  AUeghaoj,  and  mountaog 
*  Tery  capital  horse,  I  endeavored  to  keep  pace  with  her  along  the  road  which  skirts 
the  river.  But  she  moved  so  rapidly,  that  after  riding  three  miles  and  a-half  in  nine- 
teen minutes,  I  gave  up  the  attempt  In  one  hour  and  thirty  minutes  she  was  at 
MiddletoD,  12  miles  below  Pittsburg.*' 

The  Vesuvius  arrived  at  Oincinnati  on  the  2 Sd  of  April,  in  40  hours  from  this  ci^. 
The  river  was  high,  however,  and  she  had  nu  freight  The  run  to  Louisville  was  made 
in  sixty-seven  hours  and  twenty  five  minutes;  from  thence  to  Natchez,  one  hundred 
and  twenty -five  hours  and  a  half;  and  from  Natchez  to  New  Orleans,  thirty  three 
hours,  making  the  total  between  Piti&burgand  New  Orleans,  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
six  hours.  The  Vesuvius  was  built  by  Mr.  Fulton  of  New  York,  under  the  agency  of 
Messrs.  Livingston  dk  Latrobe,  for  companies  who  vested  large  capitals  in  the  estabush- 
ment 

Two  Bteamnrs  were  now  built  to  run  between  Pittsburg  and  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio, 
and  thus  form  the  steam  connection  with  New  Orleans.  The  steamboat  Buffalo,  of  286 
toM  burden,  was  launched,  and  was  expected,  as  she  only  drew  two  feet  six  inches 
of  water,  to  run  all  summer.  The  steamer  Edterprise,  built  at  Bridgeport,  on  the 
Monoogahela,  arrived  at  Pittsburg,  on  the  8th  of  June,  1814,  and  was  found  to  work 
▼ery  welL    She  was  also  intended  to  run  between  Pittsburg  and  the  Falls. 

Thus  was  the  first  steam  connection  established  between  Pittsburg  and  New  Orleans. 
Since  that  time,  thirty-eight  years  have  elapsed,  and  in  contrast  with  the  efibrts  of  the 
first  period  the  Post  gives  the  steamboat  statistics  for  the  four  collection-districts  on 
the  Ohio  river  for  the  year  1861. 

The  total  number  of  steamers  constructed  in  these  districts  during  the  year  waa 
S20,  distributed  as  follows :— Pittsburg,  112;  Wheeling  46;  Cincinnati,  111;  Louit- 
Tille,  61.  The  aggregate  tonnage  amounted  to  64,297  tons,  of  which  19,942  tons  be- 
longed to  Pittsburg;  7,190  to  Wheeling;  24,985  to  Cincinnati;  and  16,180  to  Louis- 
ville. The  total  number  of  passengers  carried  on  these  steamers  during  the  year,  was 
8,060,626.  The  total  amount  of  marine  insurance  effected  on  the  hulls  and  cargoes  of 
vessels,  and  the  amount  of  insiurance  paid  in  the  four  districts  was  as  follows : — 

Districts.  Total  Ins.  Ins.  paid. 

Pittsburg $4,822,897  $30,484  98 

Wheeling 764.767  1,989  08 

Cincinnati 17,008,680  257,428  48 

Louisville 10,185,855  147,585  17 

Total $82,811,440  $487,484  66 

As  a  consequence  of  this  increase,  the  number  of  steamboats  destroyed  in  the  course 
of  the  year  belonging  to  these  four  districts,  was  44 ;  of  this  number  19  were  snagged 
aod  18  burned.    The  number  of  lives  lost  by  these  disast^^rs  was  482. 


LARGE  TUNNEL  ON  THE  PRNNSTLYANIA  RAILROAD. 

One  of  the  tunnels  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  now  constructing,  is  to  be  8,570 
feet  in  length.  Its  area  at  the  widest  space  within  the  lines  of  the  masonry  wiU  be 
about  twenty-four  feet  and  the  spring  of  the  areh  will  begin  sixteen  feet  from  the 
crown  of  the  arch.  The  arch  itself  of  the  tunnel  will  be  rather  of  an  oval  form,  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  curvatures  which  conic  sections  can  ai&rd.  The  greater  part  of 
the  vast  arched  excavation  will  be  inlaid  with  strong  and  substantial  masonry. 
More  than  half  of  thi^  masonry  will  be  composed  of  sandstone  well  laid  in  hydraulic 
cement ;  and  the  remainder  will  be  hard  burnt  brick.  This  whole  masonry  will  be 
twenty-two  inches  thick.  The  tunnel  passes  the  Alleghany  Mountain  in  Sugar  Run 
Gktp,  and  lies  partly  in  Blair  and  partly  in  Cambria  County.  Taking  into  account  the 
length  of  the  tunnel  and  its  interior  breadth,  and  the  quantitv  and  solidity  of  its  mason- 
ry, it  may  be  regarded  as  the  largest  work  of  the  kind  in  the  United  States.  About 
iour  hundred  men  are  employed  upon  it  The  contractors  who  are  accomplishing  this 
great  work  are  S.  Rutter  <k  Son;  perhaps  the  most  eminent  tunnel  contractors  in  the 
oouotry. 
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MERCANTILE  MISCELLANIES. 


THE  OPIUM  TRADE. 

We  published  in  the  Dumbers  of  the  Merehanti  Magazine  and  Commercial  Rmnem 
liat  July  and  August,  1850,*  two  papers  under  the  title  of  **  The  Opium  Trade;  «< 
ewnied  on  between  India  and  China^  including  a  Sketch  of  its  Hittory,  Extent,  EffeeU^ 
Ac^  which  were  prepared  expressly  for  our  Journal  by  Dr.  Nathan  Allen,  of  Maasa- 
chueetta.  Opium  is,  as  is  well  known,  a  contraband  article  among  the  Chinese,  and 
ifae  trade  is  prohibited  under  severe  penalties.  It  is,  however,  carried  on  by  the  East 
India  Company,  under  the  direct  sanction  of  the  English  Government ;  and  is  forced 
upon  the  miserable  and  enslaved  population.  It  is  estimated  that /our  hundred  thou* 
9and  human  heingt  in  the  Celestial  Empire  are  swept  off  annually  hy  this  pemiciout 
poison,  the  consideration  for  which  are  some  millions  of  dollars  to  the  East  India 
Company. 

The  Bombay  Telegraph  reviews  the  articles  in  the  Aferchants*  Magazine,  and  fully 
concurs  in  the  views  of  our  correspondent.  Dr.  Allen.    The  reviewer  says : — 

As  an  article  of  Commerce,  opium  stands  out  without  a  paralleL  From  the  skillfol 
management  and  cultivation  of  about  100,000  acres  of  land,  the  East  India  Company 
produce  an  article  which,  sold  at  a  profit  of  several  hundred  per  cent,  yields  to  them  a 
net  revenue  of  nearly  three  millions  sterling.  We  do  not  nere  include  the  Malwa 
opium — a  seventh  of  the  whole  revenue  of  the  country,  raised  ^m  an  extent  of  mort 
than  a  million  of  square  miles. 

From  the  transport  of  this  drug  by  a  few  vessels  named  opium  clippers,  a  few  mer- 
cantile bouses  are  also  realizing  magnificent  promts,  while  the  Chinese  themselves,  the 
grand  consumers  of  the  drug,  part  with  five  or  six  million  pounds  sterling  per  annum. 

The  most  astounding  fact  of  the  opium  trade  needs  yet  to  be  specified,  viz.,  that 
Christian  sensibilities  have  not  yet  been  adequately  roused  in  relation  to  its  iniquitiec 
and  horrors. 

That  a  professedly  Christian  government  should,  by  its  sole  authority,  and  on  its  sole 
responsibility,  produce  a  drug  which  is  not  only  contraband,  but  essentially  detrimental 
to  the  best  interests  of  humanity ;  that  it  should  annually  receive  into  its  treasury 
■cores  of  rupees,  which,  if  they  cannot,  save  by  a  too  licentit^us  figure,  be  termed  **  the 
price  of  blood,"  yet  are  demonstrably  the  price  of  the  pfavscial  waste,  the  social 
wretchedness  and  moral  destruction  of  the  Chinese ;  and  yet  that  no  sustained  remon- 
strances from  the  press  secular  or  spiritual,  nor  from  society,  should  issue  forth  against 
the  unrighteous  system,  is  surely  an  astonidhing  fact  in  the  history  of  our  Christian 
ethics. 

An  American,  accustomed  to  receive  from  us  impasnoned  arguments  against  his  oum 
nation,  on  account  of  slavery,  might  well  be  pardoned  were  he  to  say  to  iw,  with  soma- 
what  of  intetnperate  feeling,  **  Physician  Jieal  thyself^  and  to  expiise  with  biitemeas 
the  awful  inconsistency  of  Britain's  vehement  denunciation  of  American  slavery,  while, 
by  most  deadly  measures,  furthering  Chinese  demoralization. 

The  review,  in  referring  to  the  havoc  of  human  life,  closes  as  follows: — 

What  unparalleled  destruction!  The  immolations  of  an  Indian  Juggumauth  dwindle 
mto  insignificance  before  it  1  We  again  repeat,  notliing  but  slavery  is  worthy  to  be 
compared  for  its  horrors  with  this  monstrous  system  of  iniquity.  As  we  write,  we  are 
amazed  at  the  enormity  of  its  unprincipledness,  and  the  large  extent  of  its  destructive- 
nesa.  Its  very  enormity  seems  in  some  measure  to  protect  it  Were  it  a  minor  evil, 
it  seems  as  though  one  might  grapple  with  it.  As  it  is,  it  is  beyond  the  compass  of 
our  grasp.  No  words  are  adequate  to  expose  its  evil,  no  fires  of  indignant  feeling  are 
fierce  enough  to  blast  it. 


*  Merckautt^  Magaiin*^  voL  xzUL,  pp.  88  and  146. 
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He  enonnoiM  weftlth  it  brfaigs  into  our  oofiers  is  ito  only  instifieation,  the  cheers  of 
Tice-eDslaTed  wretches  its  only  welcome ;  the  caries  of  all  that  is  moral  and  virtuous  . 
in  an  empire  of  three  bandred  and  sixty  millions,  attend  its  introduction ;  the  prayers 
of  enlightened  Christians  deprecate  its  course ;  the  indignation  of  all  righteous  minds  is 
itsoolj  ** Godspeed." 

It  takes  with  it  fire  and  sword,  slaughter  and  death ;  it  leaves  behind  it  bankrupt 
iMiooes,  idioUsed  minds»  broken  hearU  and  mined  souls.  Foe  to  all  the  int^^reets  of 
humanity,  hostile  to  the  scanty  virtues  of  earth,  and  warrring  against  the  overflowing 
benevolence  of  heaven;  may  we  soon  have  to  rejoice  over  its  abditlon. 


AMOS  UWREBTCB^  THE  EEHEVOLENT  MERCHANT. 
Hie  Commonwealth  reports  the  following  passage  in  Eulogy  of  Axos  Lawbsnob, 
(a  brother  of  the  Hon.  Abbot  Lawbkncb,  late  minister  to  England,)  from  a  Sermon  on 
"  The  Means  of  Living  and  the  Ends  of  Life,"  preached  at  the  new  Mu^ic  Hall,  in 
Boston,  January  2d,  1853,  by  the  Rev.  Theooobb  Parkbb. 

**  Only  two  days  ago,  there  died,  in  thb  city,  a  man  rich  in  money,  but  fiir  more  rich 
in  manhood.  I  suppose  he  had  his  faults,  his  deformities  of  character.  Of  course  he 
had.  It  takes  many  men  to  make  up  a  complete  man.  Humanity  is  so  wide  and 
deep  that  all  the  world  cannot  drink  it  dry.  He  came  here  poor,  from  a  little  couutry 
town.  He  came  with  nothing — nothing  but  himself,  I  mean ;  and  a  man  if«  not  ap- 
praised, only  taxed.  He  came  obscure ;  nobody  knew  Amos  Lawrence  forty  five  years 
ago,  nor  cared  whether  the  handkerchief  in  which  he  carried  his  wardrobe,  trudging  to 
towii,  was  little  or  large.  He  acquired  a  lar^e  estate;  got  it  by  industry,  forecast, 
prudence,  thrift — honest  industry,  forecast,  prudence,  thrill  He  earned  what  he  got, 
and  a  great  deal  more.  He  was  proud  of  his  life ;  honorably  proud  that  he  made  his 
own  fortune,  and  started  with  *  nothing  but  his  hands.'  Sometimes  he  took  gentlemen 
to  Groton,  and  showed  them  half  a  mite  of  stone  wall  which  the  boy  Amos  had  laid  on 
the  paternal  homestead.    That  was  something  for  a  rich  merchant  to  be  proud  of. 

•He  knew  what  few  men  understand — when  to  stop  accumulating.  At  the  age 
when  the  summer  of  passion  has  grown  cool,  and  the  winter  of  ambition  begins  eeri- 
onaly  to  set  in,  when  avarice  and  love  of  power,  of  distinction,  and  of  office,  begin  to 
take  hold  of  men,  when  the  leaves  of  instinctive  generosity  fall,  and  the  8eIfi^hJbark 
begins  to  tighten  about  the  man — some  twenty  years  ago,  when  he  had  acquired  a 
laige  estate,  he  said  to  himself—*  Enough !  No  more  accumulation  of  that  sort  to 
nuuce  me  a  miser,  and  my  children  worse  than  misers.'  So  he  sought  to  use  nobly 
what  he  had  manfully  won.    He  lived  comfortably  but  discreetly.    He  didn't  keep 

*  A  brsre  old  house  at  a  boiiDtlfal  rate, 
Wiih  halr-a>M}ore  of  •er?aBii  to  wail  at  the  gate.* 

"  His  charity  was  greater  than  his  estate.  In  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years  he  has 
given  away  to  the  poor  a  larger  fortune  than  he  has  left  to  his  family.  But  he  gave 
with  as  much  wisdom  as  generosity.  His  money  lengthened  his  arm,  because  he  had 
a  gfXKi  heart  in  his  bosonL  He  looked  up  his  old  customers  whom  he  had  known  in 
his  poor  days— which  were  their  rich  ones — and  helped  them  in  their  need.  He 
•on^ht  the  poor  of  this  city,  and  gave  them  his  gold,  his  attention,  and  the  sympathy 
of  his  honest  heart  He  prayed  fur  the  poor,  but  prayed  gold.  He  built  churches — 
not  for  his  own  sect  alone,  for  be  bad  piety  without  narrowness,  and  took  religion  m  a 
natural  way;  churches  for  Methodists,  Baptists,  Calvioists,  Unitarians,  ft>r  poor  op- 
pressed black  men.  fugitive  slaves  in  Canada;  nay,  more,  he  helped  them  in  their 
flight.  He  helped  colleges,  gave  them  libraries,  and  phili>8ophical  apparatus.  He 
■ought  out  young  men  of  talents  and  character,  but  poor  and  struggling  for  education, 
and  made  a  long  arm  to  each  down  to  their  need,  sending  parcels  of  books,  pieces  of 
doth  to  make  a  sailor's  jacket  or  cloak,  or  n^oney  to  pay  the  term  bills.  He  lent 
money  when  the  loan  was  better  than  the  gift  That  bountiful  hand  was  felt  on  the 
ibore  of  the  Pacific.  He  was  his  own  executor  and  the  trustee  of  his  own  charity 
ftmds.  He  didn't  leave  it  for  his  heirs  to  distribute  his  benevolence  at  tbeir  cost  At 
bis  own  cost  he  administered  the  l)enefactions  of  his  testament  At  the  end  of  a  for- 
tonate  year,  he  occe  found  thirty  thousand  dollars  more  than  he  had  looked  for  as  his 
share  of  the  annual  profits.  In  a  month  he  had  invested  it  all — in  various  charities. 
He  couldn't  eat  his  mdrsel  alone — the  good  man. 
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"  Hb  beneydenoe  camd  oat  also  in  smaller  tbmgB,  in  his  daily  life.  He  let  the  boys 
ding  OD  behiod  his  carriage — grown  men  did  so,  but  invisibly;  be  gave  sleigh-rides  to 
boys  and  girls,  and  had  a  gentle  word  and  kindly  smile  for  all  he  met. 

••He  coveted  no  distinction.  He  had  no  title,  and  wasn't  a  *  General,*  a  *  Colonel,^ 
a  *  Captain,*  or  *  Honorade,* — only  plain  *  Mister/  *  Esquire,*  and  *  Deacon,  at  the 
end. 

**  His  charity  was  as  unostentatious  as  the  dew  in  summer.  Blessing  the  giver  by 
the  motive,  the  receiver  by  the  quicker  li/e  and  greater  growth,  it  made  no  noise  in 
falling  to  the  ground.  In  Boston,  which  suspiciously  scrutinizes  righteousness  with 
the  same  eye  which  blinks  at  the  most  hideous  profligacy,  though  as  public  as  the 
street — even  the  daily  press  never  accused  his  charity  of  loving  to  be  looked  at. 

"Of  good  judement,  good  common  sense,  careful,  exact,  methodical,  diligent^  be 
was  not  a  man  of  great  intellect.  He  had  no  uncommon  culture  of  the  understanding 
and  the  imagination,  and  of  the  highest  reason  still  less.  But  in  respect  to  the  greater 
faculties— in  respect  of  conscience,  affection,  the  religious  element,  he  was  weU  bom, 
well  bred,  eminently  well  disciplined  by  himselt 

**  He  was  truly  a  religious  man.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  he  thought  as  Calvin  or 
Luther  thought,  or  believed  by  Peter,  James  or  John.  Perhaps  he  believed  some 
things  which  the  Apostles  never  thought  of,  and  rejected  others  which  they  all  had  in 
reverence. 

**  When  I  say  he  was  a  religious  man,  I  mean  that  he  loved  God  and  loved  men. 
He  had  no  m  jre  doubt  that  God  would  receive  him  to  heaven  than  that  he  himself 
would  make  all  men  happy  if  he  could.  Reverencing  God,  he  reverenced  the  lawa 
of  God — I  mean  the  natural  laws  of  morality,  the  laws  of  justice  and  of  love.  His 
religion  was  not  ascetic,  but  good-natured  and  of  a  cheerful  countenance.  His  pie^ 
became  morality.  The  first  rule  that  he  took  to  hb  counting- house  was  the  gokieo 
rule,  and  he  never  laid  it  by — buying,  and  selling,  and  giving  by  that  standard  mea- 
sure. So  he  traveled  along,  on  that  path  which  widens  and  brightens  as  it  leads  to 
heaven. 

**  Here  was  a  man  who  knew  the  odds  between  the  Means  of  Living  and  the  ends  of 
Life.  He  knew  the  true  use  of  riches.  They  served  as  a  material  basis  for  great 
manly  excellence.  His  ton  of  gold  was  a  power  to  feed,  to  clothe,  to  house,  and  wann 
and  comfort  needy  men ;  a  power  to  educate  the  mind,  to  cheer  the  affections,  to  bless 
the  soul.  To  many  a  poor  boy,  to  many  a  sad  mother,  he  gave  a  '  merry  Christraas ' 
on  the  earth,  and  now,  m  due  time,  God  has  taken  him  to  celebrate  Epiphany  and  Nev 
Tear^  day  in  Heaven  l" 


SUICIDE  OF  A  LONDON  MERCHANT. 

Mr.  Leschallas,  says  an  English  journal,  the  paper  maker,  who  for  many  years  has 
carried  on  an  extensive  business  as  paper  maker  and  wholesale  stationer,  in  Bocjge 
Row,  Watling-street,  London,  committed  self-destruction  on  Monday  mo.ning,  by 
shooting  himself  through  the  head,  in  his  warehouse  in  Sise-lane.  During  the  last 
nine  months  Mr.  Leecballas,  who  was  about  fifty-seven  years  of  age,  has  labored  under 
a  delusion  that  his  business  was  going  to  ruin  and  himself  to  poverty,  whereas,  in 
.  fact,  matters  were  the  reverse,  for  his  affairs,  recently  gone  into,  exhibited  a  large 
capital  in  reserve  after  all  claims  and  liabilities  had  been  cleared.  It  was  stated  that 
he  had  £80,000  in  Ftock,  besides  £50,000  in  bills  in  hand;  yet  be  was cootttantly  com- 
plaining of,  and  persisting  in,  his  approaching  insolvency.  Twice  or  thrice  during  the 
time  specified  he  was  thwarted  in  attempting  to  shoot  himself.  An  inquest  was  held 
by  Mr.  Payne,  the  coroner,  and  a  verdict  of  temporary  derangement  returned. 


PERUVIAN  BARK. 


La  Cuscarilla,  (Peruvian  bark,)  one  of  the  most  important  products  of  Bolivia,  pays 
a  duty  of  $  1 0  per  quintal  to  the  government  for  the  right  of  cutting.  Notwithstanding 
this  duty,  the  exportation  has  been  so  great  of  late  years,  that  the  Congress  passed  a 
law,  some  eighteen  months  ago,  which  took  effect  about  a  year  since,  prohibiting  any 
farther  cutting  for  five  years. 
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1^ — TAe  Lemoeraey  of  Chrittianiiy^  or  an  AnalytU  of  the  Bible  andite  Doctrinfi  in 
their  relation  to  the  Principle  t^  Democracy,  By  Wm.  Ooodkll.  2  Tols.,  12iiia, 
pp.  848  aod  623    New  York  :  Oady  &  Burgefs. 

It  U  no  ordinary  task  to  unfold  the  subject  embraced  in  this  title  with  the  aUlity 
of  which  it  is  worthy.  In  this  work  it  is  divided  into  four  parte — the  first  of  which, 
beginning  with  the  origin  of  mankind,  follows  down  through  the  Old  Testament,  their 
history,  especially  in  the  lice  of  tlie  Jewish  race^pointinsc  out  the  elements  of  Demo- 
cracy, wherever  they  make  their  appearance.  The  Second  part  discusses  the  more 
direct  teachings  of  Christianity.  In  part  Third,  the  Institutions  of  Christinnity,  with 
their  bearings  upon  the  principle  of  Democracy,  are  more  particularly  examined ;  and 
in  the  Fourth  part,  the  actual  and  prospective  effects  of  Christianity  are  considered. 
The  ability  of  the  work  is  unquestionable,  and  every  page  furnishes  matenal  for  re> 
flectioii.  It  is  the  most  systematic  and  complete  examination  of  the  subject  which  has 
been  published.  Of  course,  it  brings  the  author  in  contact  with  many  mooted  points 
of  Church  Polity,  which  he  has  treated  with  much  learning. 

2.— T^tf  Pictorial  Fiefd-Book  of  the  Revolution ;  or.  Illustrations  by  Pen  and  Pencil 
of  the  History,  Biography,  Scenery,  Relics,  and  Traditions  of  the  War  of  Independ- 
eace.  By  Benson  J.  Lossing.  With  several  hundred  Engravings  on  Wood,  by 
LoBUNO  AKD  BARftiTT,  chicfly  from  Original  Sketches  by  the  Author.  Vol.  2, 8vo., 
pp.  880.    New  York :  Harper  &  Bros. 

This  volume  completes  the  FieldBook  of  the  Revolution.  The  labor  of  its  prepar- 
aiioD  can  hardly  be  appreciated  with  justice,  unless  one  is  familiar  with  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining  details  of  events  after  many  years  have  elapsed.  It  is  a  work  of  great 
value  to  Americans,  not  so  much  for  anything  new  or  striking  in  its  contents,  but  at 
being  the  treasure-house  of  all  those  minute  incidents  of  the  war  which  are  hallowed 
ID  the  memory  of  the  inhabitants  among  whom  they  occurred,  and  which  have  been 
sedulously  gathered  by  the  author.  Nor  are  the  more  important  events  of  the  Revo- 
IntioD  overlooked.  These  are  narrated  with  the  same  fullness,  though  not  dwelling 
apoD  the  principles  involved  in  the  contest,  or  the  die^ussions  which  took  place.  In 
short,  the  work  possesses  all  that  interest  which  attaches  to  the  personal  narratives  of 
the  old  soldiers  of  that  war. 

8. — The  Private]  lAfe  of  Daniel  Weheter.  By  Chas.  Lanmam.  12mo.,  pp.  205.  New 
York :  Harper  <&  Brothers. 

The  author  of  these  pages  occumed  the  close  relation  of  private  secretary  to  the  dis> 
tingnished  statesmen.  He  has  often  been  the  guest  of  Mr.  Webster  at  both  his  places 
of  residence,  and  been  entertained  as  his  intimate  friend.  Of  course  he  has  here  at- 
tempted to  offer  the  public  only  those  interesting  particulars  which  the  public  have  a 
right  to  claim.  All  those  incidents  in  the  private  life  of  an  individual,  which  belone 
to  the  retirement  of  home,  he  has,  with  due  delicacy  and  discrimination,  withheld. 
Hie  author  is  a  man  of  talent  and  an  able  writer.  There  are  marks  of  baste  in  his 
pages  and  some  evident  misstatements,  but  apart  from  these,  the  book  will  be  found 
one  of  the  most  interesting  and  agreeable  of  the  many  volumes  before  the  public. 

4. — My  lAfe  and  Ada  in  Hungary  in  the  years  1848  and  1849.  By  AaTHua  Goroki. 
12mo.,  pp.  616.    New  York:  harper  &  Brothers. 

Gorgei,  the  reputed  traitor  of  the  Hungarian  cause,  states  his  own  defeope  in  these 
pa^es.  It  is,  from  beginning  to  end,  a  specimen  of  special  pleading  which  does  honor 
neither  to  the  head  nor  heart  of  its  author.  It  contains  nothing  which  will  remove  or 
diminish  the  public  sentiment  of  mankind  on  his  conduct,  or  obtain  for  him  any  special 
regard  with  honorat)le  men. 

11^ — Chambers  Pocket  Miscellany,  YoL  8.  12mo.,  pp.  180.  Boston :  Gould  A  Lin- 
odln.    New  York :  Adriane  A  Sherman. 
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*'Tf  *^*''"*  ^^^     ^^  ^^^^^  Explanatory  and  SistoricoL    By  Cms.  Ajmov, 

liL.  D.    12ma,  pp.  896.    New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers. 

Cornelius  Nepoe  has  justly  obtained  very  extensive  favor  as  a  text  book  in  schools. 
It  18  a  very  attractive  book  for  young  students,  yet  imperfect  and  inaccurate  in  many 
of  Its  historical  and  geographical  details.  These  errors,  however,  have  been  carefully 
ooirected  in  this  edition,  which  is  embellished  with  the  rich  leambg  of  Dr.  Antboo, 
and  rendered  suitable  for  a  text  book  in  any  institution. 

V.—^Mtory  of  Momulus.    By  Jacob  Abbott.     ITith  Engravings.     12moL,  pp.  808. 
New  York:  Harper  A  Brotiers.  '  — 6      -^  -»  ri- 

The  reputation  of  Abbott's  works  is  well  known  and  established.  This  volomd, 
oontammg  the  life  of  the  founder  of  the  Roman  Empire,  b  one  of  a  series  prepared  by 
toe  author  to  furnish  the  reading  community  with  accurate  and  fiiithful  accounts  of  the 
hves  and  actions  of  personages  of  ancient  times.  The  invention  of  the  author  is  not 
brought  mto  exercise  to  add  interest  to  his  pages,  but  the  charm  consiste  in  the  ai- 
mirable  selection  of  incidents  and  facts  in  the  lives  of  those  of  whom  he  writes. 

^*T^^*^*^*  *J^  <S^^<W.    By  Mosss  Gray,  A  H,  and  C.  B.  Adams.    1 2ma,  ppu  850. 
New  York:  Harper  <b  Brothere. 


In  this  volume  we  have  the  outlines 


densed  form. 


ne  we  have  the  outlines  of  American  and  European  Geology  in  a  con- 

.  I*  M  elementary  in  its  character,  and  particularly  designed  for  students 

in  tteology.  With  a  view  of  rendering  the  subject  attractive  to  the  general  reader, 
the  most  important  theories  of  the  science  are  discussed,  including  its  practical  appli- 
cations and  relations  to  Natural  Theology  and  Revelation.  The  illustrations  have  beeo 
drawn  from  the  whole  field  of  geological  phenomena. 

9.--Cbmtft7/tf  and  hia  Times,  By  M.  Gdizot.  l2mo.,  pp.  896.  New  York :  Harp«r 
A  Brothers.  ^^  '^ 

This  is  an  important  production  for  a  complete  knowle<kfe  of  French  literature,  m- 
peciallv  that  which  embraces  the  poetry  of  Corneille  and  his  times.  It  is  an  able, 
l^ed,  flftid  elegant  criticism,  valuable  in  this  respect  to  all  scholars,  independent  oi 
the  particular  subject  of  which  it  treats. 

^^'IZ^^^^^  J^  ^^'  ^f  ^^^  ^^  ^'«^y-  By  Edwaed  Matubin,  Esq.  12ma,  pp. 
896.    New  York :  Harper  and  Brother^  ,  -^  «,  „- 

This  is  a  descriptive  tale  of  life  in  Ireland  and  Italy.  It  is  written  with  spirit  vid 
Tigor,  and  oftentimes  displays  more  than  usual  power. 

^^'Z'W^  ^l  ^*''  '^<^t^  ^oti'  By  Donald  MoLeod.  12mo.,  pp.  298.  New  York: 
Charles  Scribner. 

An  additional  life  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  might  almost  seem  superfluous,  but  we  have 
m  this  a  combination  of  the  rich  and  varied  materials  furnished  by  Irving,  Lock- 
hart,  and  many  others.  These  sketches  are  very  spirited  and  graphic,  and  will  be 
found  very  acceptable  by  those  who  are  wearied  with  the  voluminous  correspondence 
of  Scott.  We  have  a  picture  of  Scott  as  he  naturally  appeared,  which  is  set  off  by 
an  admirable  selection  of  the  most  striking  and  agreeable  incidents  of  his  career. 

l^—Franh  Freeman's  Barber  Shop,    A  Tale.    By  Rev.  Raymond  R.  Hall,  D.  D. 

12mo.,  pp.  843.    New  York :  Charles  Scribner. 

This  is  a  tale  brought  out  in  the  wake  of  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  presenting  conservative 
and  moderate  views.  It  contains  some  striking  scenes  and  stirring  passages,  and  re- 
presents Southern  life  with  much  truthfulness  and  candor. 

\Z,'-'Night  Thoughts  on  lAfe,  Death  and  Immortality,  By  Edwabd  Youno,  LL.  D. 
With  a  Memoir  of  the  Author,  a  Critical  View  of  his  Writinira,  and  Explanatory 
Notes.    By  J.  R.  Boyd.    12mo.,  pp,  616. 

^^^F^  ^^^^  ^^  By  John  Milton.  With  Notes,  Explanatory  and  OriticaL 
Edited  by  James  R.  Boyd.  12mo,  pp.  662.  New  York :  A  S.  Barnes  <&  Co. 
This  series  of  classic  poety  has  been  prepared  expressly  for  use  in  educational  pur- 
poses. The  notes  are  very  full  and  extensive,  answering  all  points  worthy  of  the  at- 
tention of  youth.  We  trust  their  adoption  will  become  as  extensive  as  their  merits 
may  joslly  cUim. 
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It^^Omtline*  of  Aiironamif.      By  Sn  John  F.  W.  HgRgOHM..    A  New  fidituML 
with  Numerom  PJates  and  Wood-cota.      12ino.      PbilAdelphia:   Blaochard  «nct 


Hie  outliDes  of  this  admirable  work  first  appeared  as  a  part  of  the  Cabinet  Cyclo- 
pes in  the  year  1888.  Since  then  it  has  been  entirely  remodeled,  much  new  matter 
baa  been  added,  and  some  parte,  especially  that  relating  to  the  lunar  and  planetary 
perturbations,  hare  been  entirely  rewritten.  It  is  now  rery  complete  in  its  contents, 
and  may.  be  regarded  as  *  np  to  the  actual  state  of  Astronomy.**  The  elements  of  the 
kmr  new  planets  have  been  added,  and  the  improved  elements  of  four  others  have 
been  substituted  for  the  provisional  ones  giren  m  former  editions.  The  remarkable 
discovery  of  an  additional  rin^  of  Saturn,  and  the  curious  researches  of  M.  Peters  oq 
the  proper  motion  of  Sinus,  with  several  minor  features,  are  also  noticed.  The  whole 
drift  and  tenor  of  the  work,  it  should  be  observed,  is  explanatory ;  and.  as  such,  it  be- 
comes one  of  the  best  we  now  have  on  Astronomy. 

l^ — 7^e  AntUytieai  Chemiifs  AtnttatU:  a  Manual  of  Ckemieal  Analytia,  Both 
Qualitative  and  Quantitative  of  Natural  and  Artifieial  Inorganic  Cotnpoundi ;  to 
wkiek  are  Appended  th^Rulee  fof'IDetecting  Arsenic  in  case  of  Poisoning,  By  FaxD* 
BUCK  WoiHLKR.  Translated  by  Osoab  M.  Lkibkb.  12mo.,  pp.  814.  Philadel- 
phia :  Henry  C.  Baird. 

In  this  work  we  have  an  excellent  treatise  in  a  popular  style,  containing  direetiooa 
fcr  testing  and  analyzing  the  numerous  inorganic  compounds  of  nature  and  art  Such 
a  work  has  long  been  needed  for  popular  use.  In  its  present  complete  form  it  coo- 
tains  in  addition  to  the  contents  of  the  Qermao  Edition,  descriptions  of  the  more  gen- 
eral manipulations  necessary  in  conducting  chemical  analyses,  the  modes  of  analyzing 
many  substances  not  included  in  the  original,  and  the  results  themselves.  The  per  cent- 
ages  of  ingredients  sought  is  added,  and  many  other  valuable  features  which  render 
it  truly  a  useful  book. 

17. — A  Treatise  on  Screw  Propellers  aud  their  Steam  Engines^  with  Practical  RuUs 
and  Examples  how  to  Calctuate  and  Construct  the  same  for  any  description  of  Ves* 
seU,  accompanied  with  a  TVeatise  on  Bodies  in  Motion  in  Fluids  exempl^/ied  for 
Propellers  and  Vessels;  also  a  Full  Description  of  a  Calculating  Machine,  By  J. 
W.  Kastbou.    8V0.,  pp.  232.    Philadelphia :  H.  C.  Baird. 

In  this  treatise  will  be  found  the  results  of  several  years'  experience  and  observation 
oo  the  part  of  the  author.  A  principal  object  with  him  has  been  to  obtain  formulae  to 
follow  the  variations  that  arise  in  practice.  Proper  co-efficienta  have  been  introduced 
to  make  the  formulje  simple  and  practical,  where  practice  differs  from  theory.  The 
oontents  of  the  volume  have  been  evidently  prepared  with  much  care  and  investi- 
gation. 

lS.r^The  Real  Presence  of  the  Body  and  Blood  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  the  Blessed 
Eucharist,  proved  from  Scripture,  In  Eight  Lectures  Delivered  in  the  English 
College,  Rome,  By  Cabdinal  Wiseman.  12mo.,  pp.  811.  Baltimore :  J.  Murphy 
AOo. 

This  is  not  intended  less  for  a  controversial  work,  than  to  serve  for  the  instruction 
of  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  grounds  upon  which  the  Roman  Church  rests 
the  belief  in  the  doctrine  of  transubstaotiation.  This  view  of  the  question  is  stated 
with  much  fullness,  candor,,  sincerity,  and  elegance  of  diction.  The  writer  is  neither 
bigoted  nor  bitter,  but  nobly  qualified  for  the  position  he  holds  in  England.*  All  those 
who  have  been  led  by  the  bitterness  of  denominations  to  investigate  Christian  truths 
for  themselves,  should  read  this  eloquent  statement  of  the  Roman  side  in  this  funda- 
mental article  of  controversy. 

19^ — A  Catechism  of  Sacred  History^  Abridged  for  the  Use  of  Schools.  Translated 
from  the  French.  By  A  Feibnd  or  Youth.  24ma,  pp.  124.  Baltimore:  Murphy 
4Co. 

20—77^  Cloud  with  the  Silver  Lining,  By  the  Author  of  '*  A  Trap  to  Catch  a  Sun- 
beam," etc    ISmo^  pp.  70.    Boston :  James  Munro  A  Co. 

A  charming  little  story. 
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SI. — Kapoleon  in  Exile;  or,  a  Voice  from  8L  Helena,  The  Opintocis  and  Refleetioni 
of  Napoleon  on  the  moet  Important  Events  in  his  Life  and  Qo?ernment,  in  bis  own 
-words.  By  Babey  O'Mbara.  2  vols.,  12mo.,  pp.  828  and  882.  New  York:  J.  S. 
Redfield. 

This  work  has  been  before  the  public  for  some  length  of  time,  and  has  obtained  the 
reputatiuD  of  being  one  of  the  most  authentic  and  interesting  records  of  the  opiniooa 
and  reflections  of  Napoleon  which  has  ever  been  published.  The  author  was  medical 
officer  of  the  English  Qovernment  at  St.  Helena  to  the  household  of  Napoleon.  Hk 
relations  to  the  Emperor  were  of  the  most  intimate  and  confidential  character,  and 
bis  reports  of  conversations  are  given  with  great  fidelity.  Relating,  as  thej  do^  to 
public  men  and  afi^s  in  Europe,  thej  possess  a  genuine  interest  to  aU  readers. 

22. — Songs  of  the  Seasons,  and  otlier  Poems,     By  James  Linsk.     12mo.,  ppi  167. 

New  York:  Redfield 

The  author  of  these  pages  is  an  occasional  contributor  to  the  Magazines,  whose 
poems  have  been  very  extensively  copied  in  the  papers.  The  generosity  of  subecrib- 
mg  friends  has  enabled  the  author  to  oring  out  his  volume  without  any  solicitude  of  a 
pecuniary  character.  He  says,  '*  with  critics  I  h^ve  nothing  to  do."  In  conformitj 
with  this  assertion  we  therefore  forbear  to  express  any  opinion  on  the  merits  of  thfl 
poems. 

28. —  WoodutortKs  American  MiseeUany  of  Entertaining  Knowledge,    By  Feancib  C- 
WooDwoRTH,  author  of  **  Stories  about  Animals,"  **  Uncle  Frank's  Home  Stories," 
etc,  etc    12mo.,  pp.  288.    Boston :  Phillips,  Sampson  <fe  Ca 
The  plan  of  thb  work,  the  first  volume  of  which  is  before  us,  is  similar  to  that  Of 
**  Chambers'  Miscellany,"  which  has  had  such  an  immense  sale  in  England  and  the 
United  States.    Each  volume,  complete  in  itself,  is  illustrated  with  numerous  cuts. 
The  series  is  to  consist  of  ten  volumes,  issued  at  irregular  intervals  until  their  com- 
pletion.   It  is  well  adapted  to  the  family  circle,  and  although  free  from  sectarianiam, 
will  prove  a  most  valuable  addition  to  Sunday  School  Libraries. 

24.— The  Tell'Tale ;  or.  Home  Secrets,    Told  by  Old  Traveler,    By  Truota,  Author  of 
**  Sunny  Side,"  "  Peep  at  Number  Five,"  <bc    Boston :  Phillips,  Sampson  A  Oa 
A  most  interesting  and  instructive  volume  for  the  young,  which  many  children  of  a 

''larger  growth"  will  read  with  delight    The  recent  death  of  the  authoress  lenda  a 

melancholy  charm  to  the  narrative. 

26. — Hints  tovards  Reformers,  in  Lectures,  Addresses,  and  other  Writings,  By  Ho&- 
AOK  Oebelkt.  Second  Edition,  enlarged.  With  the  Crystal  Palace  and  its  Leesooa. 
12mo.,  pp.  426.    New  York :  Fowlers  A  Wells. 

It  is  gratifying  to  learn  that  a  second  edition  of  this  instructive  and  pleasant  yolnme 
has  already  been  called  for.  It  is  a  just  acknowledgment  of  the  talents  and  merits  of 
the  author.  This  edition  contains,  in  addition  to  former  ones,  an  appendix,  in  which  la 
included  an  interesting  article  on  the  Crystal  Palace  and  its  results. 

26. — The  Scientific  American,    New  York :  Munn  A  Co. 

The  eighth  volume  of  this  truly  valuable  work  is  now  in  course  of  publication,  and 
we  cannot  do  our  young  men  better  service,  especially  if  engaged  in  mechanical 
or  artistic  pursuits,  than  in  recommending  them  to  subscribe  for  it  As  a  journal  of 
the  Arts  and  Sciences,  it  ranks  high  in  our  periodical  literature,  being  devoted  to  the 
dififu»ion  of  sound  practical  knowledge  upon  the  subjects  of  ^hidi  it  treats.  Manufac- 
turers and  Agriculturists  will  find  much  valuable  matter  relating  to  their  important 
branches  of  the  national  mdustry. 

27. — DistumelVs  Railroad,  Steamboat,  and  Telearaph  Book :  being  a  Guide  throttgk 

the  United  States  and  Canada,    New  York :  J.  DistumelL 

One  of  the  most  important  features  in  this  valuable  little  manual  is  the  information 
it  embodies  in  relation  to  the  telegraphic  system,  now  so  extensively  in  use  in  the 
United  Statea  It  is,  we  believe,  the  only  work  now  published  that  contains  fiiil  and 
accurate  information  on  that  subject: 

tS,—  Waveriey  Novels,  VoIp.  8,  9,  and  10.  Hart's  Cheap  Edition.  Iranhoe,  TIm 
Monastery,  The  Abbott    Philadelphia:  A.  Hart 
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29.— ifi?4iwry  and  AnH-Slamry :  a  Eutory  of  the  Oreai  Struffgls  in  both  Hemiwpheru, 
vitk  a  View  of  the  Slavery  Question  in  the  (Tnited  SteUte,  By  William  Ooodbll, 
author  of  the  ** Democracy  of  OhriBtiaoity.''  12mo.  pp.  602.  New  York:  William 
Harned. 

Hie  design  of  this  work,  as  stated  bj  the  aothor,  is  to  furnish,  in  one  Tolume,  an 
abstract  for  cooyenient  reference,  a  great  mass  of  historical  lofurmation  concemiog 
slaTeigr — in  this  country  and  Great  Britain — information  that  is  now  to  be  foui*d  only 
by  looking  oyer  a  vast  number  of  yolames  or  pamphlets,  and  the  newspapers  and 
scattered  docnments  of  the  last  twenty  years.  The  work  is  evidently  compiled  with 
mnch  labor  and  care,  and  aside  firom  the  anti-slayenr  views  of  the  author  it  contains, 
wQl,  we  doubt  not,  interest  men  of  every  shade  of  opinion,  on  a  subject  which  has 
caused  a  good  deal  bitterness  of  feeling. 

30. —  Village  Life  in  Egypt :  with  Sketches  of  the  Said.    By  Batlb  St.  John.   2  vols. 

12mo.,  pp.  216  4k  224.    Boston :  Tickoor,  Reed,  <k  Fields. 

In  an  attempt  to  describe  the  life  of  the  country  population  of  Egypt,  the  author 
has  found,  to  some  extent,  a  new  field.  The  writings  of  travelers  generally,  present 
08  with  few  glimpses  of  the  real  character  and  condition  of  these  people.  Here  we 
have,  therefore,  bK)th  novelty  and  instruction.  The  condition,  the  unyaried  degredation 
of  tlie  mass  of  one  of  the  most  ancient  nations,  from  the  earlietit  period  to  the  present 
day,  furnishes  a  subject  of  profound  interest.  The  sensitive  reader  will  follow  the 
path  of  this  author  with  more  than  ordinary  attention,  and  will  find  his  pages  yaried 
with  pleasing  pictures  and  sad  associations. 

81. — The  Boy  Eyntere;  or.  Adventures  in  Search  of  a  White  Buffalo.    By  Captahi 
Matni  Beid.    With  Illustrations,  by  William  HAnyiT.    16mo.,  pp.  864.    Boston: 
TIcknor,  Reed  A  Fields. 
Here  is  a  volume  written  expressly  for  boys.     It  deals  in  those  physical,  rather 

than  moral  facts,  which  are  certain  to  arrest  their  attention.     It  is  wrought  out  of 

trathfol  materials,  and  written  with  much  spirit  and  simplicity.    It  can  hardly  fail  of 

a  warm  welcome  among  young  readers. 

82. — 7*he  AfartyrSf  Heroes,  and  Bards  of  the  Scottish  Covenant,  By  Gkoeob  Giltil- 
LAN,  M.  A.    i2mo.,  pp.  264.    New  York :  Robert  Carter  <k  Brothers. 

The  purpose  of  this  volume  is  to  present  a  succinct  and  impartial  account  of  the 
history  of  the  Scottish  Covenant,  an  unbiased  estimate  of  the  character  of  its  princi- 
pal actors,  and  some  general  deductions  applicable  to  the  great  question  of  the  pres- 
ent day.  The  author  is  a  powerful  and  elixjuent  writer,  at  times  egotistical  and  vain, 
but  nevertheless  entitled  to  high  consideration.  His  materials  have  been  gathered 
from  the  best  sources  to  be  found  and  his  woik  possesses  a  substantial  value. 

88. — The  Lives  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Eastern  Deserts :  or  the  Wonders  of  Ood  in 
the  Wilderness.  To  which  is  added  an  appendix.  16mo.,  pp.  609.  New  Tork :  D.  A 
J.  Sadlier  dc  Ca 

In  the  biographies  of  these  ancient  8..ints,  the  reader  will  find  most  interesting 
records  of  the  lives  of  men  who  have  become  illustrious  by  their  emioout  virtues.  It 
is  one  of  the  richest  treasures  which  the  Catholic  Church  posse^^es ;  neither  can  it  be 
devoid  of  value  to  men  of  every  faith,  as  exemplifying  tne  attainments  in  excellence 
of  which  our  nature  is  capable.  The  volume  is  printed  on  good  paper  in  clear  and 
distinct  type,  and  very  handsomely  bound. 

84. — TheArt-Jowmalfor  November  and  December.    New  York :  George  Virtue. 

These  numbers  open  with  a  fine  engraving  of  the  "  Farm  Yard,''  from  a  picture  in 
the  Vernon  Gallery.  Then  follow :— -  The  Council  of  Horses,"  "  The  Installation,*' 
"  Florimel  and  the  Witch,"  **  Ruins  in  Italy,"  all  of  which  are  engraved  from  pictures 
la  ilie  Vernon  Gallery.  The  contents,  as  usual,  are  replete  with  iuformation  relative 
to  the  Fine  Arts,  interspersed  with  a  large  number  of  striking  cuts.  This  is,  in  truth, 
the  most  valuable  journal  of  art  before  the  public 

85. — The  Pretty  Plate.    By  John  Vinoktt,  Esq.    Illustrated  by  Darley.    ISmo.,  ppi 
110.    New  Tork:  Bedfield. 
A  yery  pretty  book. 
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Z^r-Tlu  Emperiencfi  of  Ufe.  ByKM.SiWAU.  12ma  New  York :  D.ApppUtai 
A  Co. 

This  is  another  of  thoee  attractive  and  excellent  tales  from  the  pen  of  a  highly  ao- 
complished  author.  The  interest  of  the  storj  as  such,  is  well  maintained ;  and  the 
admirable  reflections  and  thoughts  respecting  life  and  its  leesona,  possess  a  degree  oC 
yalue  both  from  their  truthfulness  and  their-'geniune  Ohriatian  character. 

87. —  Waverley NoveU.  lAhrary  Edition,  Boston:  B.  B.  Mnssej  A  Ck>.  and  S.  H. 
Parker. 

This  beautiful  edition  of  the  unriyaled  works  of  the  great  novelist,  now  in  course  d 
publication,  has  reached  its  twenty-second  volume.  The  printing,  binding,  and  paper 
are  excellent,  and  altogether  it  is  one  of  the  most  desirable  editions  of  the  day. 

88.— I%tf  Luck  of  Barrv  Lyndon,  A  Romance  of  the  Laat  Century,  By  William 
M.  THACKEaxY.    2  vols^  12mo.,  pp.  267  and  271.    New  York :  D.  Appleton  <&  Oo. 

One  of  the  latest  numbers  of  Appleton's  Popular  Library  contains  this  veiy  agree- 
able work,  from  the  pen  of  Thackeray.  It  originally  appeared  in  Frajtef's  Magatime 
as  £&r  back  as  in  1844. 

89. — El  Ingenioeo  Hiddtgo  Don  Quixote  de  la  Maneha,  Neuva  Edicion^  Corregida 
y  Anotada,  Par  Don  £uqenio  de  Ochoa.  12mo.,  pp.  696.  New  York :  D.  Ap- 
pleton &  Go. 

Students  of  the  Spanish  language  and  Spanish  literature  are  certainly  under  dUi- 
gmtions  to  these  publishers  fur  £i8  excellent  copy  of  the  choicest  edition  of  Don 
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Art.  I.— RECIPROCITY  WITII  TUB  BRITISH  PEOVISCES) 

■ICtPAoetTT  WTTB  TBI    PTlITtia  FHOVtimi— IM  TUB  IXlltO  COKORtBt— MR.  tTiLt^l  PROPOIITlOa 
— let.  MKWARCl  — BKVOLimO!t4llY   KfroitTt   TO  OBTAtfl     rAMi D^^fOLlTIf A L    TAOtMLBa  OR0WI1C« 

Oirr  Of  &GtL  RELATioMi  T«  Tilk»l  PfioviNrti— onoHrru  m  ovr  cQVticft*  e  with  thbm— oaubbb 

THhf  UlVB  XIT^BOKt  IT-^^r^HMBltCtAL  prtMi  IT  Ur  f>U«  aOVSB!**  EiTTf  1 BCIPOCITT— ^niB 
••  rtOTBCrriVB  *' TABIffB  imtBllftlitt  on  IKTALUrinK'-aTATiaTlCR  or  TUE  rROTlHOlALTRAOB- 
TOMirAai  BJlTElltllOTnC  r!llTB1!i*TJkTBA  f JtOH  lANADA  fX>U(tLC  TBAT  fllOJll  ORRAT  BRITAIN — MA- 
TUB*  or  OliR  TRADB  WriTIi   Till     PaOVlWCfS— TUB     naUBBlBI— RBCIPB&C  ITV    HKBTIBO    Of  OUM. 

rtlUKBMKK  AT  OUHTrtSTTBB— POPlt^ATtOM  or  THl  rADVlINC  lt»— rBOI»CrCTi— MOJECTIOBa  TO  R|- 
Ctr«aClTT— IIUUBT  TO  »CfB  AORtCVLTO BB— TO  OlTB  MA!«[rrA€TLraBff  A)r[l  OOHMIRCB^LOaS  Of  RBT- 

BBf  I'CflltSlslTBMCV  RBqUIRICi  Ul  TO  AltViNCB  IN  TMB  KBClfROCATlKO  fiYVTBM— RRSVM ■  OP 
iJkOaiCBBTB  PAVORIRO  RBCIPROCITT— DBTAIbBO  ■TATMTICS  OP  TRAJDR  WITH  TOR  PROPIJIORR. 

It  will  be  remembered  by  those  who  have  been  attentive  to  the  prooeed- 
ings  of  the  session  of  Congress  just  closing,  that  the  subject  which  hat  been 
for  some  years  in  discussion,  of  establishing  a  reciprocal  free  trade  between 
the  United  States  and  the  British  North  American  Colonies,  made  its  way 
80  far  into  their  del.berations  as  to  get  upon  the  table  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  and  that  there  it  unfortunately  stuck,  the  proposition 
to  bring  in  a  bill  to  effect  so  much  of  the  object  as  was  required  through 
the  legislative  action  of  our  government,  being  negUived  by,  we  believe,  a 
tie  vote.  We  were,  and  yet  are,  sorry  for  this  issue.  Not  that  this  action 
of  the  Committee,  with  the  presufned  acqmiescence  of  either  or  both  houses, 
definitely  settled  any  thing  in  regard  to  the  matter,  beyond  the  credit  or  dis- 
credit which  should  attach  to  tbe  particular  Congress  now  expiring,  for  its  course 
in  the  premises.  For  the  question  hx^  heretofore  met  with  more  serious  nega- 
tions than  this.  It  will  be  brought  up  again,  and  discussed  afresh,  and  the 
result,  we  think  there  is  very  slender  reason  to  doubt,  will  be,  that,  ultimately, 
and  before  our  approach  to  any  very  remote  point  in  the  future,  our  corn- 
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mercial  affiura  with  these  odionieB  will  be  placed  upon  the  proposed  footing. 
Another  period  like  that  which  has  elapsed  sinoe  tne  change  in  onr  relations 
as  sistei^proTinces  with  British  America,  could  scaroelj  by  any  possibility  be 
added  to  the  age  of  the  unwise  restrictions,  that,  in  so  considerable  a  degree 
separate  regions  whose  natural  interests  would  connect  them  so  closely  to- 
gether. That  link  of  the  restrictive  system  which  forms  the  wall  on  our 
northern  frontier,  has  a  paralysis  much  in  advance  of  the  weakness  that  is  over- 
coming the  general  body,  and  but  a  very  few  years,  at  the  utmost,  can  in- 
tervene, before  it  will  be  completely  detruncated.  What  we  regret  is,  only 
the  dday  in  effecting  what  should  have  been  long  ago  accomplished.  Every 
day's  deferral  we  regard  as  something  lost  For  that  reason  .we  wo^ 
rather  have  acknowl^^ed  the  merit  of  the  XXXTTd  than  of  the  XX XI lid 
Congress ;  and  eamesUy  hope  that  the  XXXIIId  will  not  compel  us  to 
withhold  the  award  for  the  XXXIVth. 

That  our  relations  with  the  British  American  dependendes,  are  of  some 
importance,  no  one  who  has  given  the  matter  even  a  casual  consideration 
will  affect  to  deny ;  and  we  presume  nobody  vrill  doubt  that  the  legislators 
who  are  about  to  go  home  have  bestowed  their  long-continued  and  very 
earnest  attention  upon  subjects  of  exceedingly  less  public  concern.  What- 
ever may  be  the  real  importance  of  the  affiur  of  Cuba,  it  ought  not  to 
wholly  overslongh  our  interest  in  Canada,  and  we  are  not  quite  displeased 
with  the  motion  made  by  Mr.  Hale,  to  include  Canada  alonff  with  Cuba,  in 
the  benefits  of  the  re-affirmed  ^^  Munroe  prindple,"  so  called,  although  it 
was  evidently  one  of  those  incongruous  propositions  vrith  which  the  facetious 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  has  so  frequently  assayed  to  vindicate  a  pro- 
ject not  meeting  his  approbation.  Mr.  Seward,  indei^,  seems  to  have  con- 
sidered the  proposition  as  made  in  earnest,  and  seriously  promised  to  give 
it  his  support ;  but  the  real  character  of  the  motion  is  dear  on  observing 
the  simple  foot  that  the  purpose  of  the  resolutions,  with  the  amendment 
embodied,  would  be  to  a£feot  our  security  on  one  side,  by  preventing  the 
possession  of  certain  territory  by  the  power  whom  we  would  have  most  to 
fear  from  as  an  enemy ;  and  to  conserve  our  peace  on  the  other  side,  by  prevent- 
ing the  transfer  of  territory,  now  owned  by  that  nation,  to  any  weaker  power. 
But  with  whatever  motive  proffered,  the  proposition  had  at  least  the  merit 
of  suggesting  a  division  of  the  le^lative  and  public  attention  among  points 
in  our  foreign  affairs  well  deservmg  consideration,  instead  of  concentrating 
thought  in  a  single  direction,  to  the  danger  of  imprudent  action. 

The  peace  of  1789,  which  establbhed  the  nationality  of  the  United  States, 
practically  created,  at  the  same  time,  a  foreign  nation  whose  southern  limit  was 
coterminous  ixith  nearly  the  whole  extent  of  our  n(»i;hem  boundary.  Fore- 
seeing the  danger,  which  might  result  from  such  a  disintegration  <^  the  old 
colonial  territory  and  interests,  and  the  disadvantages  which  would  surely 
follow  it,  the  sagacious  statesman  who  directed  our  afiairs  at  that  day,  at- 
tempted  to  unite  the  whole  in  one  destiny.  They  did  this  first,  by  an  ear- 
nest invitation  to  the  more  northern  provinces  to  make  common  cause  in 
the  rev(^tionary  effort,  not  expecting  any  aid  at  all  commensurate  with  the 
increased  burden  of  defense  on  their  own  part,  but  deliberately  and  nobly 
intending  the  enlargement  of  their  own  risk  in  sincere  remd  to  the  interests 
of  their  neighbors,  and  with  cautious  forethought  for  their  own  future.  This 
fraternal  proposition  the  loyal  Canadians  positively  declined.  A  second  ef- 
fort was  made  to  accomplish  the  desired  end  by  conquest,  and  anoUier  as 
entire  feilure  was  the  result    Accordingly,  when  the  previnoea  disaffected 
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to  the  rnodier  conntrjr  became  a  nation,  ^oee  well-affiMted  beeame,  pncti- 
^aUj,  another  nation.  As  thus  oonstitnted,  this  foreign  dominion  embraoed 
a  Tast  area  of  territory  reaching  from  abont  the  average  latitude  of  46^  to  the 
Polar  Ocean,  and  extending,  inolnding  the  wilderness  region,  across  the 
whole  continent 

The  pdttical  troubles  which  had  been  foreseen  from  this  division  were 
real,  and  visited  our  country  with  no  iosigni  Scant  force.  Our  Northern  and 
North  Western  Indians  were  kept  in  almost  perpetual  war  upon  our  own 
people,  throngh  the  means  of  emissaries  from  Canada,  whence  they  derived 
the  means  of  making  such  hostility  effective,  arms,  ammunition,  and  money ; 
and  there  they  found  protection  when  they  fled  from  the  punishment  of  their 
deeds.  Emissaries  fix>m  Canada  even  ventured,  in  times  of  strong  party 
commotion,  among  the  white  population,  seeking  the  subversion  of  the  Unioiiy 
in  one  case  the  enlargement  of  British  America  by  the  re-cmmxaUan  i^  Nmo 
Bnglamd  appears  to  have  been  seriously  undertaken.  Of  course,  the  suooeas 
of  these  secret  plenipotentiaries  was  very  inconsiderable  in  that  field.  But 
^  ^'gl^T'^te  of  troubles  from  this  source  was  in  such  a  degree  vexaUoua, 
tint  upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  second  English  War,  our  government,  aa 
a  first  step,  projected  an  invasion  of  Canada,  and  directed  its  main  efforts 
during  neiuiy  the  whole  contest,  to  the  conquest  of  that  region.  The  design 
finled,  and  British  America  remained  British  still — as  foreign  to  us  as  ever. 

Sinee  then,  this  foreign  attitude  has  been  the  occasion  of  several  angry 
collisions  between  our  government  and  that  to  which  upper  North  America 
owes  aU^anee.  The  Fisheries  have  given  rise  to  two  or  three  disputes, 
there  have  been  two  serious  boundary  contentions,  and  another  difficulty 
has  arisen  out  of  an  attempted  revolution  in  Canada,  of  which  the  main 
part  of  the  sympadiisers,  if  not  also  of  the  projectors,  hailed  from  the 
United  States  side  of  the  line.  Each  of  these  disputes  critically  endangered 
the  peace  of  the  two  countries — which  as  regards  many  concerns  of  maiunnd, 
is  at  this  time  synonymous  with  the  peace  of  the  world — and  were  adjusted 
only  by  long  and  tedious  negotiations,  in  some  of  which  the  best  statesman- 
ship  of  both  countries  was  put  to  its  utmost  stretch,  to  devise  the  means  of 
avoidmg  an  armed  contact.  Certainlv,  after  all  that  we  are  pleased  to  say  of  the 
overtopping  influence  with  which  other  external  territories  aflbct  our  interests, 
more  of  the  difficulties,  the  vexations,  the  real  emergencies  in  the  whole 
course  of  our  foreign  affiiirs,  have  flowed  from  this  British  America,  than 
from  any  other  one,  or  indeed  than  have  been  cast  in  our  way,  by  all  other 
sovereign  nations,  dependencies,  islands,  or  whatever  other  form  of  newer  or 
region  in  the  world.  We  do  not  utter  this  as  the  preamble  to  a  flibtatier* 
i(ng  declaration  against  the  possessorship  that  holds  over  Canada  and  her  sis- 
ter colonies.  We  invite  none  of  the  piratical  expeditions  of  the  day  to  turn 
thor  march  toward  the  north-star.  We  do  not  ask  for  the  enlargement  of 
the  Munroe  doctrine,  that  Great  Britain  may  be  driven  out  of  her  old  do- 
main, and  pushed  from  the  continent  altogether.  Nor,  with  all  respect  to 
Messrs.  Seward  and  Hale,  do  we  see  the  p^icy  of  declaring  that  no  foreign 
power  but  England  shall  hold  those  provinces.  We  wish  simply  to  present 
this  view  of  p^tical  affairs,  to  illustrate  the  propriety  of  strengthenrag  our 
friendly  relations  with  British  America,  of  harmonizing,  and  as  far  as  con- 
venient, intermingling  our  interests  with  theirs.  By  this  means  we  may  se- 
cure a  stable  friei^  in  that  quarter,  perhaps  convert  a  maker  of  trouble  into 
an  effident  mediator,  in  any  case  of  niture  collision  with  England,  and  secure, 
without  giving  occasion  of  offense  to  that  power,  that  political  gravitation  of 
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th^te  dapeoclencies  of  hers,  wbicb,  as  Jobn  Quittcy  Adamft  raid  of  Cuba, 
would  cause  Ibera,  wben  disjoined  hy  auj  means  frora  their  present  uunatuial 
connection,  to  fall  into  the  bosom  of  the  American  Union. 

The  enlarged  vision  of  our  fathers  embraced  the  commerdal  as  well  a 
the  political  aspect  of  Canada,  as  the  upper  provinces  generally  were  called. 
But  the  circumstances  of  both  parties  at  that  time  and  long  after,  rendered 
the  commercial  disadvantages  of  the  separation  less  obvious  than  the  polit- 
ical, and  indeed,  as  they  have  been  to  this  day,  far  less  momentous.  At 
the  peace  of  1783,  both  regions  were  very  sparsely  settled,  the  United 
States  having  only  about  3,000,000,  and  the  provinces  but  260,000  inhab- 
itants. There  was  then  little  field  for  enterprise  in  a  trade  across  the  fron- 
tiers, and  apart  from  the  commercial  restrictions  set  up  on  both  sides,  an 
almost  unexplored  wilderness  lay  along  nearly  the  whole  route  of  the  boun- 
dary. 

As  the  States  and  Provinces  grew  in  population,  wealth,  and  energy,  and 
as  the  waste  gradually  filled  and  the  means  of  communication  bettered,  a 
Commerce,  not  indeed  at  any  time  proportioned  thereto,  yet  respectable,  was 
gradually  devdoped.  The  importance  of  this  trade  would  have  been  vastly 
greater,  but  for  the  several  unfriendly  causes,  of— first,  the  political  troubles 
which  have  been  so  marked  and  continuous ;  second,  a  repukion  between  the 
governments  of  the  State?  and  colonics  in  consequence  of  these  diflBculties, 
and  a  similar  feeling  among  the  people ;  third,  the  indifference  of  our  com- 
mercial men,  until  a  period  quite  recent,  to  the  abilities  of  other  parts  ol 
America,  and  a  too  great  dependence  on  European  trade ;  a  sort  of  un- 
American  feeling  that  was  at  one  time  entirely  too  prevalent,  and  in  some 
things  extended  even  to  the  utdervaluing  of  our  o\Nn  country ;  fourth,  the 
policy  consistently  maintained  by  the  British  government,  of  engrowing  to 
herself  the  entire  commercial  value  of  her  dependencies.  The  activity  of 
these  causes  has  been,  of  late  years,  considerably  modified — that  is,  th«e 
has  been  political  quiet — a  more  sociable  feeling  has  grown  up  between  the 
government  and  the  people  of  the  provinces,  and  the  Unittd  States,  the 
wealth  of  the  American  continent  and  the  advantages  of  a  continental  trade 
are  better  recognized,  and  there  has  been  a  considerable  abatement  of  the 
tariff  obstructions.  The  consequence  has  been,  that  within  the  latter  period 
our  trade  with  the  provinces  has  augmented  in  a  remarkable  degree,  and 
ofiered  an  earnest  of  what  it  would  have  been,  and  of  what  it  will  become, 
under  improved  political  and  commercial  relations. 

The  general  policy  of  the  United  States,  notwithstanding  the  frequent 
exceedingly  **  protective "  tarifls  enacted,  which  were  really  based  on  the 
single  ground  of  retaliation^  and  could  have  been  passed  on  no  other ;  the 
policy,  we  say,  which  has  been  consistently  pursued  by  our  government,  has 
been  that  of  reciprocal  Commerce  wherever  other  nations  were  disposed  to 
meet  us  on  an  equal  footing  and  in  a  fair  field.  As  early  as  1815,  Congress 
passed  an  act  tendering  to  every  nation  a  free  and  liberal  competition  for 
the  Commerce  of  their  respective  countries.  A  commercial  treaty  on  this 
basis,  was  soon  after  concluded  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States ; 
the  result  of  it  is  well  known.  The  commercial  marine  of  both  countries 
has  been  greatly  extended,  and  both  have  reason  to  acknowledge  the  fore- 
sight of  the  statesman  who  prompted  these  liberal  measures. 

The  growth  and  importance  of  our  trade  with  the  provinces,  and  some  of 
the  reasons  for  desiring  the  extension  of  our  communication  with  them,  will 
be  seen  in  the  statistics  relating  to  this  trade,  which  follow  in  this  artide. 
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The  imports  into  the  United  States  from  the  Brituh  Korth  American  Colo- 
nies, embracing  the  Oanadas,  New  Braoswick,  Nova  Sootia,  NewfouncUaDd,  i 
and  Prince  Edward's  Island,  amounted  in  18^7  to  bat  $41£UJLa*  and  the  I 
expoits  to  those  fdaoes  daring  the  sanM  period  to  #2,704,iSH,  The  imports  | 
for  the  year  ending  the  30th  June,  1S51,  anwunteltb  16,693,112,  and  the 
ezpoit)  for  the  same  time  to  $12,OU,932~of  thb  sum,  $2,093,306  is  made\ 
np  of  foreign  merchandii^e  for  Canada  alone,  this  branch  of  the  trade  being  I 
fiiciliiated  by  the  warehouse  and  drawback  system  passed  hy  Congress  in  / 
1846.    The  undoubted  effect  of  this  sptem  has  been  to  cause  a  large  por  ' 
tioQ  of  the  foreign  merchandise  intended  for  the  provinciai  markets  to  pass 
through  the  ports  of  the  United  States,  giving  to  our  vessels  the  freight 
from  the  places  of  its  production,  and  to  our  canals,  and  railroads,  and  other 
modes  of  internal  transit,  the  transportation  from  our  ports  to  the  northern 
frontier. 

The  oommeretal  marine  of  these  colonies  in  1806,  embraced  1,265  vessels, 
measuring  71,043  tons;  and  in  1848,  5,385  vessels,  with  a  tonnage  of 
427^18.  In  addition  to  the  tonnage  owned  by  the  British  North  American 
Provinces,  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that,  on  the  first  day  of  July,  1847,  there 
were  on  tlie  registers  of  the  different  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom,  1,717 
vessels,  of  the  burden  of  548,327  tons,  built  in  these  provinces.  \ 

The  tonnage  entered  at  the  ports  of  the  United  States  from  the  British  \ 
North  American  Provinces,  for  the  year  ending  the  30th  June,  1851,  was 
1,952,334  tons,  while  that  from  Great  Britain  for  the  same  period  amounted 
to  1,1 10,702  tons-*-only  about  half  the  tonnage  engaged  in  the  trade  with 
the  colonies. 

The  Commerce  by  sea  between  the  United  States  and  the  provinces  of 
Nova  Scotia.  New  Brnnswick,  Newfoundland,  and  Prince  Edward^s  Island, 
which  has  within  a  few  years  enlarged  in  such  a  remarkable  degree,  is  ear- 
ned on  almost  exclusively  in  British  vessels.  But,  although  their  vessels  are 
not  employed  therein,  our  Eastern  merchants  have  found  this  a  profitable 
trade,  and  have  encouraged  its  extension.  Wood,  coal,  and  fish  are  among 
the  principal  articles  brought  thence  into  the  United  States,  and  for  the  lat- 
ter they  have  no  market  but  our  own.  ( It  is  in  the  waters  of  these  provin- 
ces that  the  theater  of  our  own  Fisheries,  so  important,  first  for  their  pro- 
ductive value,  and  second  as  the  nursery  of  the  best  seamen  in  the  world, 
is  located.  And  for  this  interest,  were  there  no  other  consideration,  we 
should  earnestly  seek  an  arrangement  which  should  give  our  fishermen  the 
unrestricted  range  of  those  waters,  add  the  coa.^t  fishery  (by  far  the  most 
Talnable)  to  that  of  the  sea,  and  relieve  them  from  the  captures,  confisca- 
tions, and  whole  routine  of  great  and  petty  annoyances  to  which  they  are 
Dow  subjected.  \  It  is  well  to  add  here,  as  a  significant  item,  that  a  meeting  | 
was  recently  convened  in  the  town  of  Gloucester,  the  principal  fitihing  port  I 
of  the  United  States,  of  the  fishermen  of  E^ssex  County,  at  which  resolutions  i 
were  adopted  in  favor  of  reciprocal  free  trade  with  the  British  Provinces,  as  } 
the  basis  of  an  arrangement  admitting  our  vessels  to  fall  privileges  in  their  \ 
waters.  Hitherto,  it  must  be  remembered,  that  the  fishermen  have  been  air 
most  entirely  protectionists  after  the  strictest  sect.  The  change  is  auspicious, 
and  the  sentiment  promulged  by  the  Gloucester  meeting  should  have  great 
weight  in  Congress,  and  with  the  executive,  as  the  voice  of  a  party  having 
probably  a  stronger  interest  in  the  subject  in  consideration  than  any  other 
dase  of  our  population.  We  believe  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  roason  to 
doubt,  that  if  a  fair  proposition  is  made  on  our  part  to  the  British  Govern^ 
ment,  the  very  important  concessions  intimated  can  readily  be  obtained. 
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The  trade  with  Canada  is  conducted  chiefly  in  Ameriean  ▼easda,  and  be- 
sides the  carriage  of  inerchandise,  a  considerable  amount  of  our  tonnage  is 
iJso  employed  in  the  transportation  of  emigrants  thither  from  Great  Britain. 

The  present  population  of  these  proyinces  is  towiyrd  three  millions,  and 
probably  rather  more  than  that  of  tne  United  States  at  the  commencemeBtt 
of  the  Revolution— Canada  East  having,  by  the  census  of  1852,  904,783; 
Canada  West  050,530;  Nova  Scotia  and  Cape  Breton  276,117«  New 
Brunswick  has  about  250,000 ;  Newfoundland  about  100,000 ;  and  Prinee 
Edward's  Island  about  70,000.  Add  200,000  for  the  population  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  and  Northwest  territories,  and  we  have  a  total  of  about 
2,750,000 ;  which  is  rather  below  than  above  the  actual  population. 

The  agricultural  products  of  Canada  were  moderately  estimated  in  1848 
to  reach  the  value  of  $25,000,000,  and  are  probably  at  this  time  fully  of  the 
value  of  $35,000,000  to  840,000,000.  Those  of  the  Atlantic  provinces  are 
80  limited,  that  they  have  mostly  been  supplied  by  Canada  and  the  United 
States.  From  the  latter  they  receive  flour,  pork,  lard,  butter,  bee^  and 
cotton,  woolen,  leather,  and  other  manufiMstures.  A  large  and  proeperoua 
trade  is  kept  up  by  these  provinces  with  England  and  the  West  Indies,  their 
ports  bdng  accessible  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 

Canada  sends  to  England  timber,  sawed  lumber,  stores,  wheat,  flour, 
peltries,  ashes,  &c.  Under  our  bonded  and  warehousing  system,  a  large 
portion  of  this  export  goes  by  the  way  of  our  Atlantic  ports. 

The  situation  of  Canada,  were  natural  causes  allowed  their  foil  oi>eratioDy 
would  inMibly  insure  to  the  United  States  almost  the  whole  supply  of  Uie 
Canadian  market,  whatever  the  nature  of  their  wants,  and  would  send 
her  people  hither  as  almost  the  sole  outlet  of  her  products.    Beside  propin- 

Suity,  aiid  the  vastly  superior  means  of  communication  they  have  with  «s, 
tiat  great  region  is,  with  all  its  marts,  so  fieur  back  from  the  ocean,  as  to 
be,  by  reason  of  the  climate,  absolutely  inaccessible  to  ships  for  nearly  m 
monUis  of  the  year.  At  other  times,  the  voyage  by  way  of  the  St  Lawrence 
is  subjected  to  such  heavy  charges  ht  freight,  insurance,  and  other  expenses 
consequent  on  its  long  and  has^dous  nature,  as  to  s^ously  incommode  the 
portion  of  the  trade  ^t  seeks  that  channel,  which  embraces  the  whole  ex* 
temal  Commerce  of  the  two  provinces,  except  that  which  is  carried  "bn  with, 
or  makes  its  way  through,  the  United  States.  Of  course,  the  Eastern  prov- 
inces are  not  liable  to  this  inconvenience. 

Our  imports  from  Canada  alone,  during  the  year  ending  the  30th  June, 
1851,  amounted  to  $4,956,471,  composed  of  the  productions  of  agriculture, 
the  forest,  <fec.  It  has  been  estimated  that  one-third  of  the  lumber  that 
reaches  our  tide-water  is  from  these  provinces,  and  about  thirty- five  per  c^kt 
of  its  value  there  is  expended  in  transportation  after  crossing  the  frontiw. 

Under  the  operation  of  her  commercial  regulations,  and  our  warehousing 
system,  Canada  divides  her  imports  about  equally  between  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain.  The  free  admission  of  her  agricultural  productiona,  and 
the  advantages  of  our  position,  must  necessarily  tend  to  enlar^  our  portiom 
of  the  trade,  and  ultimately  center  much  the  krger  part  of  it  m  the  United 
States.  Our  domestic  exports  to  the  provinces,  in  1851,  amounted  to  three 
millions  of  dollars  more  than  the  entire  importation  from  them,  including 
bonded  and  duty-paying  productions,  and  exclusive  of  the  large  retail  trade 
in  our  frontier  ports. 

Our  exports  to  Canada  are  made  up  of  all  kinds  of  manufactured  goods^ 
tobacco,  sperm  and  other  oils,  rice,  com,  pork,  drc. ;  almost  every  art^e  of 
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fcresgn  unporiBtion,  abo,  k  sent  Aere  nnder  Ae  law  granting  a  drawback 
of  dues  on  exports — amounting,  for  the  year  ending  ttie  30th  June,  1851, 
to  the  Oanadas  alone,  to  $7,927,140.  Our  exports  to  the  provinces  are 
greater  in  amount  than  to  any  other  country,  except  England  and  France, 
and  our  imports  ^m  the  same  source  are  exceeded  only  by  the  trade  with 
England,  france,  Cuba,  and  Brazil.  It  is  proper  here  to  remark,  that  these 
comparisons  are  made  with  reference  to  the  trade  with  countries  whose  rev- 
enue police  suffers  nodiing  to  escape  it,  while  on  our  extended  frontier  a  re- 
laxed and  imperfect  revenue  system  prevails,  affording  every  &cility  for  the 
introduction  of  produce  without  Uie  payment  of  duty. 

There  are  several  objections  urged  to  the  proposed  reciprocity  treaty,^; 
which  we  will  brieflv  notice.    The  principal  of  these  is,  the  fear  of  competi- ! 
tion  vrith  our  agricuJturalproductions  in  our  own  markets,  vrithout  any  com-  \ 
pensating  advantage.    What  the  extent  of  the  injury  would  be,  we  shall  j 
BOW  examine,  and  in  Uie  resume  presently  to  be  made,  the  amount  of  com-  \ 
pensation  will  I4>pear.    With  but  few  exceptions,  the  produce  of  the  Cana-  ' 
das  and  our  Noruem  States  are  of  the  same  description,  and  the  surplus  of  - 
both  is  sent  to  the  same  market — principally  to  Great  Britain  and  the  West  < 
India  Islands — and  are  received  there  subject,  in  every  respect,  to  the  same 
chaises,  consequentiy  any  difference  in  price  that  may  exist  in  the  place  of  i 
production,  should  be  attributed  to  the  greater  expense  of  getting  it  to  j 
market,  other  things  being  equal.    Jfy  therefore,  by  any  terms  of  reciprocity, 
the  produce  of  the  provinces  could  avul  itself  of  the  same  focilities  of  trans- 
portation with  our  own,  the  result  would  be,  not  to  reduce  the  price  of  our 
productions,  but  to  raise  that  of  the  provinces ;  and  to  give  to  us,  moreover, 
the  advanti^es  of  all  the  internal  transportation,  and  a  &ir  proportion  of  the 
frei^^ht  of  it  to  the  foreign  market;  thus,  without  doing  injury  to  either,  ( 
both  will  be  largely  benefited,  and  the  fear  of  competition  allayed  by  the 
equalization  of  prices  at  home. 

We  see  no  reason  to  fear,  however,  even  if  the  effect  of  admitting  the 
Canadian  products  untaxed  to  our  markets,  should  be  unfavorable  to  our 
fiurmers  at  the  outset,  that  they  would  not  very  soon  recover  and  be  able  to 
maintain  their  ground.  With  the  assimilation  in  the  condition  of  the  two 
countries  that  would  rapidly  follow  the  proposed  intimacy,  all  the  safeguard 
needed  would  be  afforded  them.  We  have  as  much  land  to  work  upon  as 
our  neighbors,  and  it  is  at  the  least  as  productive,  and  as  well  adapted  to 
any  form  of  cultivation  as  theirs.  The  facilities  for  carrying  the  product  of 
this  l«id  to  our  markets  will  be,  for  equal  distances,  as  good  as  those  possessed 
by  the  Canadian  farmer  will  ever  be  to  the  same  markets.  If  our  land  is 
not  so  cheap  as  that  of  Canada — of  which  we  are  not  informed — ^it  will  be 
as  cheap  soon,  as  the  increased  profits  of  Canadian  farming,  and  the  progress 
of  emigration — which  is  so  rapidly  going  on,  and  which  would  increase  yet 
fiuter  under  such  circumstances — must  occasion  the  rise  of  land  in  Canada. 
If  rural  labor  is  cheaper  theire,  the  required  protection  would  soon  be  afford- 
ed us,  by  the  augmentation  in  value  of  that  labor,  consequent  upon  the 
growth  of  business,  the  rise  of  property,  and  the  introduction  of  a  superior 
style  of  living  to  that  which  now  prevails.  For  these  results  we  should  not 
have  to  wait  long.  Again,  just  in  proportion  as  the  products  of  Canada 
should  enter  into  our  home  market,  would  the  market  for  our  manufactures 
in  Canada  be  enlarged,  and — to  use  a  protectionist  argument — our  manu- 
£M^turing  industry  would  be  to  that  extent  increased,  and  thus  the  market  of 
our  own  farmer  not  only  kept  good,  but  bettered  by  the  demand  for  me- 
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chanics  and  operatives  from  those  already  engaged  on  the  aoil,  or  in  other 
avocations. 

Again,  it  may  be  objected  ibat  the  proposed  rneasnre  wonld  prove  injnri- 
ous  to  our  manufactures,  and  would  damage  also  the  Commerce  of  all  oiur 
Atlantic  ports,  seriously  affecting  also  the  national  revenue,  by  ihe  opportu- 
nity given  of  bringing  foreign  merchandise  into  the  United  States  by  w«y 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  frontier,  free  of  dnty.  'i'his  objection  is  at  least 
partially  answered  by  the  fiict  before  remarked,  of  the  great  length  and  the 
hazard  of  the  voyage  that  way,  and  the  heavier  costs  of  freight,  insurance, 
&c.  To  this,  again,  must  be  added  the  costs  of  land  transportation  in  Can- 
ada to  the  frontier,  and  in  the  United  States  from  the  firontier  to  the  cities 
where  its  chief  market  would  be  found.  Thus  a  cargo  coming  by  that  route 
to  New  York,  would  have,  from  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  at  least 
400  miles  by  water,  and  800  miles'  journey  by  land,  before  reaching  that 
place.  The  reduction  of  those  imposts  upon  the  movement  of  goods  called 
national  tarifis,  is  now  also  getting  much  in  fashion — and  there  is  something 
going  on  that  looks  mightily  like  a  downfall  of  the  whole  system.  But 
whether  it  fall  entirely  or  not,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  these  taxes  will 
be  considerably  lightened,  before  long,  in  the  United  States  as  well  as  else- 
where. Nothing  is  more  probable  than  that  the  total  repeal  of  duties  on 
one  frontier  should  be  succeeded  by  the  reduction  of  them  on  another,  and 
on  all  others ;  and  of  course  the  etiect  of  that  would  be  to  lessen  or  totally 
remove  whatever  motive  before  existed  to  send  merchandises  from  England 
to  New  York  or  Boston,  via  Quebec  and  Montreal,  instead  of  the  direct 
route. 

But  if  we  are  not  disposed  to  be  progressionists  in  respect  of  tariff  limita- 
tion, we  have  still,  at  least  a  partial  "  protection  "  under  the  present  arrange- 
ment of  our  own  and  the  British  duties.  At  this  moment  our  manufactures 
of  Woolen  and  Cotton  goods  are  admitted  into  the  American  ports  of  Great 
Britain,  at  a  duty  of  ten  to  twelve-and-a-half  per  cent — the  same  as  paid 
upon  her  own  manufactures — while  we  demand  twenty  to  thirty  per  cent 
on  the  same  description  of  merchandise  when  imported  into  the  United 
States.  This  difference  of  duty  is  deemed  amply  sufficient  to  prevent  the 
importation  of  these  articles  into  the  United  States,  except  through  our  At- 
lantic ports. 

But  apart  from  all  this,  the  objectors  forget  that  iinie  is  most  emphatical- 
ly monei/  in  this  age  of  the  world,  and  is  becoming,  with  the  new  invention 
of  every  day  accelerating  locomotive  speed  and  convenience,  of  more  and 
more  market  value.  It  wont  do  just  at  the  moment  when  the  genius  of 
Fulton  is  about  paling  before  that  of  Ericsson,  and  hot-air  vessels  are  to 
take  the  place  of  steamships,  for  our  merchants  to  go  back  to  the  old  sailing 
packets,  and  direct  them  to  that  very  sinuous  inlet  to  the  harbor  of  New 
York,  opening  at  Newfoundland.  No  doubt  some  little  trade  may  be 
carried  on  by  that  route  more  than  is  at  present,  but  it  cannot  reach  the  ex- 
tent some  people's  fears  lead  them  to  imagine. 

But  whatever  injury  may  be  done  to  our  manufactures  from  that  sonreei 
will  fall  infinitely  below  the  advantage  to  them  from  reciprocity.  We  have, 
in  the  provinces,  a  field  respectable  enough  already,  rapidly  growing,  and 
with  a  capacity  of  extension  almost  indefinite.  To  refer  to  a  protectionist 
argument  again,  the  great  population  which  those  countries  are  to  sustain, 
will  be  cur  best  foreign  customers  from  the  very  favoring  circumstance  of 
their  bting  bo  near  to  us.    When  a  few  more  railroads  and  short  canals  are 
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completed,  hi  tliat  quarter,  it  will  be  quite  an  ea»y  thing  to  gtt  to  market 
It  appears  that  the  American  manufactured  gooda,  of  every  description,  ex- 
ported to  Canada  daring  the  year  ending  90th  June,  1851,  amounted  to 
14,337,273:  and  to  the  Eastern  provinces,  to  1914,483.  The  latter  prov- 
inces manufacture  comparatively  nothing. 

Another  objection  urged  is,  the  loss  of  the  revenue  now  cdlected  on  the 
Canadian  frontier.  To  this  we  answer,  that,  as  the  case  stands,  the  inhab- 
itants on  the  fronUer  in  their  daily  intercourse  and  exchanges,  have  little  or 
no  regard  to  the  payment  of  duties  on  produce  intended  for  domestio  uses ; 
and  the  revenue  tables  are  made  up  with  reference  principally  i»  more  valu- 
able productions,  and  in  quantities  intended  for  foreign  markets,  such  at 
wheat,  flour,  pot  and  pearl  ashes,  &c»  It  may  be  true  that  a  revenue  ap- 
pears to  be  derived  from  the  trade,  but  these  productions  are  mostly  intend- 
ed for  exportation — and  are  entered  and  forwarded  under  a  warehouse  bond 
— to  our  sea-ports,  to  be  transported  thence  to  iheir  destined  markets ;  and 
it  has  beeb  estimated  that  the  amount  of  revenue  actually  paid  into  the 
treasury  from  this  source,  does  not  much  exceed  the  expense  of  collecting  it. 
The  process  of  collection  is  therefore  a  needless  burden  upon  the  government, 
and  a  useless  vexation  to  those  engaged  in  the  trade. 

But  even  were  the  relinquishment  of  the  frontier  collection  a  loss  of  rev- 
enue, it  would  make  poor  weight  against  the  augmentation  of  the  general 
prosperity  effected  thereby.  And  its  little  moment  would  be  wholly  dis- 
sipated when  we  reflect  that  its  relinquishment  would  be  the  means  of 
saving  to  the  pockets  of  our  own  people,  by  the  reduction  of  JBritish  duties 
purchased  by  its  sacrifice,  many  times  the  amount  of  the  bagatelle  lost  to 
the  treasury;  and  should  its  replacement  be  needed  by  the  government, 
our  people  would  cheerfully  pay  it  back  out  of  the  savings  made  in  the 
operation. 

The  United  States  has  been  the  first  to  propose  terms  of  Reciprocity  to 
the  commercial  world,  and  when  other  nations  have  at  last  come  to  recog- 
nize the  wisdom  of  our  policy,  and  begun  to  conform  their  actions  to  our 
views,  and  to  repudiate  the  false  systems  so  long  and  obstinately  adhered 
to  by  them,  it  is  indeed  an  inopportune  moment  for  us  to  deny  our 
own  promulgations,  leave  others  to  exercise  the  guardianship  and  derive 
the  l^nefit  of  them,  and  seize  ourselves  upon  their  castaway  and  worn-out 
errors.  The  British  government,  which  some  of  us  are  disposed  to  regard, 
and  which  may  be  in  some  sense,  a  sort  of  ancient-fogy  machine,  now  comes 
forward,  and  proposes  to  the  Proposer  of  Reciprocity,  that  that  liberality, 
which  at  our  instance  was  conceded  in  regard  to  foreign  Commerce,  be  ex- 
tended also  to  the  coasting  trade  of  the  two  countries.  Mr.  Johannes  Bull 
certainly  has,  as  he  is  accused,  one  eye  at  least  to  his  own  interest,  in  this 
suggestion,  and  so  shall  we  have  to  ours,  whether  we  accept  or  reject  it ; 
and  thus  far  Mr.  Bull's  self-regard  is  simply  the  reflex  of  our  idea.  But  he 
has  taken  us  upon  our  own  ground — shot  at  us  with  our  own  rifle — and  it 
will  now  appear  rather  weak  in  us,  when  the  ofler  is  renewed  to  President 
Pierce,  as  it  of  course  will  be,  for  our  straight-forward  executive  to  answer 
the  ministry:  "Gentlemen,  this  *  progressive'  nation  has  determined  to 
proceed  no  further  in  this  matter !  We  invited  you  along  this  road,  and 
commended  the  route  very  warmly  to  your  consideration;  but  we  are  our- 
selves rather  alVaid  to  travel  this  way,  after  all,  and  must  stay  where  we  are. 
Do  you  *go  ahead,'  gentlemen,  and  we'll  stand  here  and  look  after  you. 
The  &ct  is,  gentlemen,  we  have  a  motto  called  exeeUiar,  which  is  the  great- 
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eBt  idea  among  us  next  to  oar  e  pluribua  itnum^  iaad  etfcekiorf  g^flemon, 
requiree  m  to  stand  still,  perfectly  still,  gentlemen.  No,  genU^nen,  yon 
can^t  have  any  of  oar  coast-trade,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  ^goess.^  Not  a 
cent's  worth,  gentlemen.  We  have  a  great  ooantry,  gentlemen,  and  are  the 
most  progressive  people  on  eartL  We've  got  as  much  as  we  can  do,  gen- 
tlemen, in  reaffinmng  Monroe  doctrines,  licking  feeble  nationa  and  Indisps, 
swallowing  up  the  continent,  electing  Presidents,  and  dividing  the  ip(»li- 
This  is  the  nineteenth  century,  gentlemen,  and  we  are  the  foremost  power 
of  the  earth.  No,  gentlemen,  you  canU  have  any  of  our  ooastrtrade.  Sony 
to  disappdfit  you,  gentlemen,  but  it  can't  be  helped.  Good  morning,  gentle- 
men." 

To  sum  up  the  several  reasons  which  make  conamercial  reciinroeity  with 
British  Nortn  America  desirable :—     * 

COMMERCIAL  ADVANTAGES. 

1.  It  will  enkrge  our  Internal  Trade  generally;  will  furnish  several 
new  articles  of  traffic  therefor,  or  contribute  an  additional  supply  of  those 
in  which  there  is  room  for  an  enlarged  business;  will  increase  the  business 
and  profits  of  all  our  inland  transportation  agencies,  and  stinmlate  the  ex- 
tension of  our  rulroad  and  canal  system ;.  wiU  build  up  our  towns,  and  in- 
duce the  more  rapid  settlement  of  the  whole  frontier  region. 

2.  It  will,  in  like  manner,  increase  our  Coasting  Trade,  enlarging  the 
number  of  vessels  therein  employed. 

3.  It  will  enlarge  our  Foreign  Trade,  botli  increasing  freight  for  our  ah^ 
and  adding  to  the  amount  embarked  on  our  own  account — diverting  a  laike 
portion  of  the  trade  of  the  St  Lawrence,  and  vastly  enlaiging  that  already 
conducted  through  our  ports.  New  York  will  become  the  ffreat  entrep6t 
of  the  provinces,  although  Boston  and  Portland  will  share  liberally  in  tkifl 
trade,  and- all  our  seaports  will  feel  its  influence,  more  or  less,  upon  th^ 
growth.  The  increased  wealth  and  general  development,  the  effect  of  this 
commercial  prosperity,  will  be  felt  ^vantageously  by  all  sections  of  the 
Union* 

AORICT7LTUBAL. 

4.  The  increase  in  the  price  of  the  agricultural  products  of  Canads, 
which,  we  think,  must  occur,  would  relieve  our  formers  from  the  injury  at 
present  felt  from  the  introduction  of  these  products  under  existing  circum- 
stances. They  must,  at  all  events,  derive  a  share  of  benefit  frotn  the  in- 
creased prosperity  of  other  classes ;  and  the  body  of  them  will  find  th^r 
interest  materially  advanced,  in  the  more  rapid  growth  of  towns  throughout 
the  North,^  and  in  the  filling  up  of  the  border  region,  now  used  only  for  cul- 
tivation or  lying  wild,  by  a  mechanical  and  trading  population,  drawing  a 
part  of  those  before  £urmer8  into  those  pursuits. 

INDUSTRIAL. 

5.  It  would  greatly  enlarge  the  market  of  our  manufacturers,  and  do  more 
service  to  them  than  a  return  to  the  high  tariflSs  for  which  some  of  them 
have  been  so  clamorous.  And  the  impetus  given  to  one  or  more  of  our 
great  interests  would  fovorably  affect  every  species  of  industry  in  the  whole 
country.  **  You  cannot  fetten  your  finger  " — the  whole  body  must  improve 
with  it  It  would  provide  more  room  for  the  general  employment  of  our 
own  people,  and  the  hundred  thousands  of  emigrants  yearly  arriving  here, 
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tke  farther  advantage  of  a  eheapening  of  aeteral  artidet  of  large  oonMimp- 
tion,  as  wood,  coal,  fish,  d^c 

FISHING. 

6.  It  woold  be  of  the  utmost  advantage  to  oar  fishermen,  in  affording 
them  a  privilege  in  the  coast  fisheries  of  British  America,  and  unrestrained 
Ueense  of  all  £eir  seas — and  in  relieving  them  from  a  very  annoying  sur- 
veillance which  has  been  kept  over  them.  These  concessions,  with  the  priv- 
ilege of  trade,  would  &r  more  than  make  up  for  any  loss  occasioned  by  the 
free  admission  of  the  provincial  fishermen  to  our  markets. 

YIVANOIAL. 

7.  It  would  relieve  our  government  from  the  maintenance  of  an  umpro- 
ductive,  and  therefore  useless  as  well  as  vexatious  portion  of  iti  revenue 
system. 

POLinOAU 

8.  It  will  be  a  partial  re-union  of  the  old  British  colonial  empire,  enkin- 
dling a  friendly  feeling  throughout  the  provinces,  will  prevent  many  political 
troubles  which  might  else  arise  with  England,  in  r^ard  to  these  provinces, 
and  focilitate  the  ^^ustment  of  whatever  disputes  might  so  arise.  It  would 
undoubtedlv  be  an  initiatory  step  to  a  course  of  events  and  circumstances 
ending  in  the  re-incorporation  of  the  provinces  into  our  svstem,  and  their 
re-attachment  to  our  destiny.  But  should  not  that  be  the  issue,  still  the 
population  of  the  northern  frontier  would  be  the  best  defense  that  could  be 
secured  amunst  an  invasion  in  time  of  war  by  wa;^  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  or 
fit>m  the  Canadas.  The  enlargement  of  our  fisheries  would  give  more  sail- 
cn  also  for  the  national  defense  in  case  of  war. 

MORAL. 

0.  Finally,  it  would  be  a  step  in  real  progress.  It  would  tend  to  con- 
serve the  peace,  and,  of  course,  tne  happiness  of  the  world;  would  induce 
ameliorations  in  such  parts  of  the  Britu!h  svstem  as  are  unfiivorable  to  the 
prosperity  of  other  nations,  and  would  lead  to  other  uid  much  greater 
strides  in  the  general  improvement  which  aU,  or  nearly  all,  take  it  for  grant- 
ed is  in  course  of  development 

We  condude  this  article  with  some  more  particular  statistics  of  the  Com- 
merce of  the  provinces.  It  is  proper  to  remark  here  that,  although  these 
statements  have  been  derived  from*  official  sources,  the  imperfect  mode  of 
arranging  them  may,  in  some  cases,  give  somewhat  erroneous  impressions  as 
to  the  actual  extent  of  the  trade  in  question. 

For  instance,  the  amount  of  tonnage  is  no  doubt  enbuged,  in  consequence 
of  the  frequency  of  the  trips  of  passenger  and  other  b^ts  between  neigh- 
boring ports — and  it  may  occasionally  happen  that  produce  is  shipped,^ 
example^  at  Chicago  to  Oswego,  through  the  Canadian  canals.  In  such 
cases  the  Treasury  statistics  would  exhibit  an  export  from  the  former  and 
import  at  the  latter  place  for  the  same  merchandise.  The  possibility  of  these 
occurrences  must  be  duly  estimated,  inasmuch  as  the  competition  of  rival 
forwarders  on  our  frontier  mav  occasionally  control  tiie  line  of  transportation 
of  even  foreign  merchandise  destined  for  our  western  trade. 
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Oar  exports  to  Canada  and  the  other  proyinoes,  for  ike  year  en^ng  SOtli 
Jane,  1851,  may  be  summarily  stated  as  follows: — 

American  roannfactured  goods  of  every  descriptioD,  exeept  from  grsio.  $6^88,018 
Hanufactured  from  grain,  such  as  floor,  lodiaD  meal,  rye-meal,  and  ship- 
bread. 1,48UW 

Bftir  producto , • .  2,852,488 

Total  of  American  productions f  9,920,<2a 

Foreign  merchandise 2,098,806 

Total  amount  of  exports $12,014,982 

Imports  into  the  United  States  from  the  provinces  during  the  same 

period , 6,748,122 

The  value  of  the  principal  articles  of  Canadian  produce  and  manu&o- 

tures  (-xported  during  the  year  1861,  amounted  to 10,680.000 

(X  which  there  were  sent  to  Great  Britain 4,803,896 

To  the  United  States 4.966,47 1 

Value  of  ships  built  at  Quebec  during  the  year,  for  the  British  market.  1,281,720 

tEAnMXMT  Of  MA^fUPACtUaiD  ARTIOLSS  EXPORTID  TO  CANADA  AND  BRITISH  VORTa  AMXR- 

ioaH  colonies  from  the  united  statu  in  1861. 

Britlah 

Articles  exported.                                           Ouiada.  N.  A.  Coloolea, 

Spermaceti  candles $1,810  $811 

Wood,  manufactures  of. 06,064  44,260 

Tar,  pitch,  roein,  and  turpentine 4,22 1  22,222 

Ashes,  pot  and  pead 4,660  4,296 

Butter  and  cheese 47,878  49,026 

Flour 191,760  946.887 

Indian-meal 1,861  178,687 

Rye  meal ....  116,978 

Bhipbread 888  61,874 

Indiga 2,808  

Brown  sugar 28,998  1,126 

Refined  sugar 6,276  4,66 1 

Chocolate 844  141 

Bpirits.from  grain 8,7l8  6,191 

Bpirits  from  molasses 642  18,628 

Molasses 6,674  1,482 

Vinegar 2,828  2,870 

Beer,  ale,  porter,  and  cider 1,917  1,1 15 

Linseed  oil  and  spirits  of  turpentine 8,1 62  4,272 

Household  furniture 22,055  17,456 

Coaches  and  carriages 7,604  2,166 

Hats. 46,669  7,860 

Saddlery 886  800 

Soap  and  tallow  candles. 8,966  19,286 

Snutf  and  tobacco,  mannfaotured 227.660  214.776 

Leather,  boots,  and  shoes 109^,109  68.021  . 

Cables  and  cordage 6,200  1,199 

Gunpowder 2,688  247 

Salt 60,888  .... 

Lead. 1.260  .... 

Iron,  mannfi&ctures  of 428,071  100,626 

Copper  and  brass,  and  manufactures  of 6,966  1,281 

Drugs,  medicinal 42,110  12,604 

Cotton,  manufactures  of 1,057,840  164,686 

Flax  and^emp,  manufactures  of. 106  4,706 

Wearing  apparel 4,846  12,659 

Earthen  and  stone  ware. 12,846  .... 

Combs  and  buttons 1,690  888 

Brushes '8,817  28 

Umbrellas .  1,819  .... 

Morocco  and  leather,  not  sold  by  the  pound . . .                  108  98 
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Britfdi. 
Artldet  exported.  Caaadt.        N.  A.  Oulunlea. 

Tire  engines. 8,855  800 

Printing  presMS , 8,590  2,660 

Musical  instromeots 85,898  903 

Books  and  maps 69,483  10,882 

Paper  and  stationery- 80,197  12,859 

Paints  and  yamish ,.  26,211  1,691 

Glassware 81,867  7,1U 

Tio,  manufactures  ofl 8,935  110 

Pewter  and  lead,  manufactures  of. 882  414 

Marble  and  stone 81,865  1,281 

Oold  and  silver  and  ffold  leaf,  manufactures  oC  81  508 

Artificial  flowers  and  jewelrj 1,882  850 

Trunks 765  774 

Brick  and  lime 5,894  7,716 

Articles  not  enumerated 2,048,899  199,828 

Total |4,''C0.162       $2,818,028 

Less  manufactures  of  grain 198,484         1,286,781 

$4,556,728       $1,031,242 

Valoe  of  domestic  exports $5,885,884       $8,224,553 

Value  of  foreign  merchandise. 2,093,806  86 1 ,230 

Total $7,929,140       $4,085,788 

Value  of  imports,  1851 4,956,471         2,360,174 

The  foregoing  article  was  prepared  early  in  the  month  of  February.  Just 
afl  it  was  completed,  the  fact  transpired  that  Mr.  Everett,  immediately  upon 
taking  office,  oirected  his  earnest  attention  to  the  matter  of  Canadian  Reci- 
procity, in  connection  with  an  advantageous  adjustment  of  the  Fishery  Ques- 
tion, with  such  arrangements  as  might  at  the  same  time  be  judiciously  ef- 
fected on  several  other  points.  After  extensive  and  most  laborious  inquiry, 
Mr.  Everett,  it  appears,  although  hitherto  known  as  one  of  the  ablest  advo- 
cates of  the  protectionist  doctrine,  has  become  convinced  of  the  policy  of  an 
open  trade  with  the  British  Provinces.  Nothing  more  than  sucli  a  disposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  our  government  has  been  at  any  time  wanting,  for  some 
years,  to  insure  the  success  of  such  an  arrangement.  It  is  reported,  and  is 
probably  true,  that  the  projet  of  a  treaty  was  sent  over  by  the  Baltic  in  the 
early  part  of  the  last  month.  The  late  envoy  to  England,  it  appears,  also, 
has  been  at  Washington,  making  a  vigorous  effort  in  favor  of  reciprocity, 
which,  taken  jointly  with  the  above  report,  would  indicate  that  the  incipient 
steps  in  the  proposed  treaty  were  taken  by  Mr.  Lawrence  before  leaving 
England,  and  one  of  the  purposes  of  his  return  may  have  been  to  use  his 
influence  with  his  friend,  Mr."  Webster,  and  with  the  President,  to  effect  its 
completion  so  far  as  the  action  of  the  United  States  Grovernment  is  con- 
cerned, being  certain  of  the  sentiments  of  that  of  England  in  regard  to  any 
liberal  plan  of  intercourse.  We  hail  these  efforts  of  men  so  long  known  as 
leading  protectionists,  but  who  are  keen  enough  to  perceive  irresistible  ten- 
dencies in  the  course  of  events,  and  too  practical  in  their  ideas  to  waste 
their  efforts  in  a  useless  contest  for  policies  condemned  by  the  enlightened 
opinion  of  the  age,  as  among  the  most  significant  incidents  of  the  times. 
They  denote  material  changes  in  political  affairs — the  rapid  approach  of  the 
dissolotion  of  the  organized  support  of  exclusiveness,  or  Chin-ism,  as  it 
might  be  called,  its  confinement  to  a  few  individuals  and  groups,  unable  to 
keep  pace  with  the  progress  of  the  multitude,  to  comprehend  the  power  that 
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draws  the  world  ahead,  or  understand  the  utility  of  a  journey  in  that  direc- 
tion over  a  inarch  backward.  Even  these  will  soon  find  the  trouble  of  nour- 
ishing an  obsolete  idea  entirely  disproportioned  to  the  return,  at  a  time  when 
utilitarianism  is  so  much  a  necessity  as  well  as  fashion  of  study.  It  is  worthy 
of  remark  here,  that  even  the  Tribune,  the  most  radical  of  the  protectiye 
journals  in  the  United  States,  in  an  article  on  the  Canadian  question,  depre- 
cating the  course  of  Mr.  Everett,  admits  that  the  freedom  of  trade  between 
Canada  and  ourselves  would  actually  benefit  our  manufacturers,  and  declares 
it  has  no  objection  whatever  to  real  reciprocity.  Indeed,  it  declares  its  wil- 
lingness, by-and-by,  to  "  pro£fer  general  Free  Trade.** 


irt.  11— THE  LONDON  BANKS. 

Banking  in  England  was  preceded  bv"  a  system  of  money  changing. 
This  was  canied  on  by  the  goldsmiths.  But  Edward  HI.,  and  several  of 
his  successors,  "  to  prevent  private  extortion  as  well  as  for  their  own  advan- 
ta^,"  took  to  themselves  ue  title  of  SoycU  Exchangers.  They  also  ap- 
pomted  deputies  in  London  and  other  towns  to  be  the  only  exchangers  of 
money.  Their  system  of  business  was,  when  they  gave  silver  coins  for  a 
parcel  of  g(^d  nobles,  they  gave  one  silver  penny  less  for  each  noble  than 
its  current  value,  and  when  they  gave  gold  nobles  for  silver  coins  they  took 
one  penny  more,  or  six  shillings  and  ninepence,  for  each  noble,  by  which  in 
every  transaction  they  made  a  profit  of  I|  per  cent  They  had,  also,  the 
exclusive  privilege  of  giving  the  current  coins  of  the  kingdom  in  exchange 
for  foreign  coins,  to  accommodate  forei^  merchants,  and  of  purchasing 
light  money  for  tiie  use  of  the  mint.  This  system  was  continued  until  the 
middle  of  the  reign  of  Henry  Yin.,  when  it  fell  into  disuse,  but  was  re-es- 
tablished in  1627,  by  proclamation  of  Charles  L  In  consequence  of  the  great 
public  dissatis&ction  with  that  proceeding,  the  king  in  the  following  year 
authorized  the  publication  of  a  pamphlet,  called  '*  Gabitim  Begis^  or  the 
Office  of  Hie  MajeetyU  Exchequer  Sayal^"  in  whidi  it  was  attempted  to 
justify  Uie  exclusive  right  of  the  king  to  hold  and  exercise  the  office  of  Royal 
Exchanger.  The  Goldsmiths'  Company  of  London,  tiie  Lord  Mayor,  Court 
of  Aldermen,  and  Common  Council,  petitioned  against  the  revival  of  the 
office,  but  the  kmg  refused  to  listem  to  their  reasonings,  and  held  the  ofiSk^e 
until  his  death.  After  this  event,  it  was  not  continued,  and  the  system  of 
money  changing  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  goldsmiths. 

A  system  of  money  lending  upon  interest  had  long  been  canied  on  by 
the  Jews,  who  arrived  in  England  about  the  time  of  the  conquest,  and  were 
soon  noted  for  their  wealth  and  usury.  Their  extreme  rapacity  led  to  the 
most  cruel  proceedings  against  them,  and  finally  to  their  ejroulsion  from 
Enghmd  in  1290.  They  were  again  admitted  in  the  time  of  Oliver  Crom- 
weU. 

Previous  to  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews,  the  Lombards,  or  Italian  merchants 
from  the  republics  of  Genoa,  Lucca,  Florence,  and  Venice,  had  settled  in 
London,  and  were  also  engaged  in  the  trade  of  money  lending.  They  soon 
became  noted  for  tlieir  usury  as  much  as  the  Jews.  They  dealt  largely  in 
money  and  mercantile  transactions.    In  an  ordinance  issued  in  1295,  they 
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tfe  styled  mereatores  aod  eamp$or€i.  The  EDglish  monarchs  frequentlf 
borrowed  money  from  the  Lombards  as  well  as  from  private  individuals  and 
public  bodies.  The  Steel  Yard  Company  was  one  of  the  oldest  and  wealth* 
lest  of  these  bodies,  and  acted  somewhat  in  the  capacity  of.  bankers  to  our 
kings,  and  fidvanced  them  money  whenever  it  was  required  upon  any  emer* 
gency. 

That  part  of  the  business  of  bankers  which  consists  in  borrowing  money 
with  the  view  ^f  lending  it  again  at  a  higher  interest  was  not  adopted  until 
1645.     The  goldsmiths  who  were  previously  only  money  changers  now  be-^ 
came  money  lenders  also.     They  also  borrowed  money  and  gave  interest' 
upon  the  money  borrowed.    They  became  agents  for  receiving  rents,  and 
lent  money  to  the  king  on  security  of  the  taxes. 

The  merchants  found  it  for  their  convenience  as  well  as  security  to  deposit 
money  in  their  hands.  But  in  1676  a  great  calamity  befell  the  bankers. 
King  Charles  II.  shut  up  the  Exchequer,  and  refused  to  pay  either  the  in- 
terest or  the  principal  of  the  money  he  had  borrowed. 

The  amount  then  owing  bv  him  was  £1,328,626,  which  he  had  borrowed 
at  8  per  cent  interest,  and  which  he  never  repaid.  This  was  a  severe  blow 
to  the  bankers,  and  all  who  had  money  in  their  hands.  Ultimately,  to  ap- 
pease the  public  clamor,  the  king  granted  a  patent  to  pay  6  per  cent  out  of 
his  hereditary  excise ;  yet  it  was  not  till  about  forty  years  afterwards  that 
the  Parliament  made  arrangements  by  which  the  debt  was  discharged. 

In  1676  a  pamphlet  came  out  entitled,  ^*  The  Mystery  of  the  ^ew/ash- 
ioned  Bankers^  or  Goldsmiths  Discovered^^  giving  an  account  of  their  nian- 
ner  of  transacting  business.  In  his  new  "  Discourse  of  Trade  "  these  "  new- 
fashioned  bankers^*  were  attacked  by  Sir  Josiah  Child,  who  entertained 
little  respect  for  the  "  trade  of  hankering,*'  which  (he  imagined)  had  the  ef- 
fect of  obstructing  the  circulation,  advancing  usury,  and  draining  the  little 
monejr  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  But  the  business  of  banking  re- 
mained entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Goldsmith-bankers,  until  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Bank  of  England  in  1694.  The  formation  of  that  institution 
at  once  placed  the  entire  business  of  banking  upon  a  new  and  better  regu- 
lated footing. 

The  celebrity  of  being  the  oldest  private  banking-house  in  London  is  usu- 
ally considered  to  belong  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Fkancis  Child.  The  books  of 
Child's  house  go  back  to  the  vear  1620,  and  refer  to  prior  documents ;  those 
of  Hoare's  to  1680;  those  of  Snow's  to  1686. — {''Francis'  History  of  the 
Bank  of  England,'^)  lliere  were,  besides  these,  many  other  private  bank- 
ing-houses, or  Goldsmith- bankers,  in  London  at  the  period  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Bank  of  England.  In  1705,  they  obtained  by  the  act  of  3  and 
4  Anne,  ch.  9,  greater  facilities  for  the  negotiation  of  promissory  notes,  and 
about  the  year  1775  and  establishment  known  as  the  "  Clearing  House^ 
was  erected  by  the  bankers  who  lived  in  the  city  for  the  purpose  of  more 
readily  effecting  exchanges  with  each  other. 

The  London  banks  have  long  ceased  to  be  banks  of  circulation.  They 
are  now  simply  banks  of  deposit,  banks  of  discount,  and  banks  of  agency 
few  country  bankers. 

"With  the  exception  of  the  oldest  houses  already  mentioned,  the  majority 
of  the  London  banks  are  of  a  comparatively  recent  date ;  their  numbers 
having  been  greatly  diminished  during  the  last  forty  years.  In  1810,  the 
Dumber  of  banking-houses  who  settled  their  accounts  with  each  other  at  the 
**  Clearing  House  "was  forty-six ;  the  ntfmber  now  is  considerably  less.    It 
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h  onlf  witbin  the  last  few  years,  and  in  consequenoe  of  the  passing  of  the 
act  7  and  8  Vict.,x!.  32,  8  21,  on  the  renewal  of  the  bank  charter  in  1844, 
that  any  correct  idea  of  toe  number  of  banks,  and  the  names  of  the  part- 
ners of  which  they  were  composed,  could  be  obtained.  Thb  was  the  first 
set  under  which  any  of  the  banking  companies  in  London  were  required  to 
make  returns  to  government  of  the  number  and  names  of  their  partners. 

These  returns  are  required  to  be  made  on  the  first  day  of  January  in 
each  year,  or  in  fifteen  days  thereafter,  to  the  Commissioner  of  Stamps  and 
Taxes,  and  are  afterwards  published  in  the  London  Oazstte, 

From  a  clever  analysis  by  Mr.  Gilbart,  of  the  London  and  Westminster 
Bank,  of  the  returns  made'by  the  Commissioners  of  the  London  banks  on 
first  of  January,  1845,  after  the  act  came  into  operation,  we  derive  the  fol- 
lowing prirtaculars  as  to  the  condition  of  these  establishments,  which  may  be 
considered  to  exhibit,  with  immaterial  alterations,  their  condition  at  the  piB- 
aent  time : — 

1.  There  were  twenty-six  firms  who  attended  the  clearing-house,  com- 
prising altogether  one  hundred  and  twelve  partners,  having  among 
them  seventy  different  names. 

These  partners  were  all  described  simply  as  bankers,  with  two  exceptions, 
one  being  designated  a  "  merchant^  and  the  other  a  "  hanker  arid  brewer J^ 
None  of  these  firms  carry  on  business  at  any  great  distance  from  the  clear- 
ing-house, which  forms  part  of  the  old  post-office  in  Lombard- street. 

2.  There  were  twenty-one  firms  carrying  on  business  east  of  Temple  Bar, 
who  were  not  members  of  the  clearing-house.  These  comprised  fifty- 
four  partners  with  thirty-six  different  names. 

These  partners  were  all  described  as  bankers  with  the  exception  of  four 
firms,  in  one  cf  which  they  were  designated  as  ''  agents  to  cattle  salesmen, 
and  wholesale  dealers  in  foreign  wine  and  spirits  '^ — another  as  ^  bankers, 
etc." — another  as  "  Irish  merchants  and  agents  "*-and  a  fourth  as  "  corn- 
factors.'' 

3.  There  were  thirteen  banking  firms,  comprising  fifty-one  partners  with 
twenty-nine  names.  One  of  tliese  firms  is  described  in  the  returns  as 
"  navy  agents  and  bankers  ^ — another  as  "  bankers  and  army  agents  " 
— and  a  third  as  "  bankers  and  tea-dealers." 

The  total  number  of  London  private  bankers,  therefore,  will  be,  according 
to  the  analysis  above  referred  to,  as  follows : — 

26  dearing  firms,  having 112  partners,  with  70  uMxam, 

21  firms  east  of  Temple  Bar,  who  do  not  clear.      54  "         86      ** 

18  firms  west  of  Temple  BaV,  who  do  not  clear.      51  «         29      ** 

IVital  60  firms. 217  partners.       185  names. 

The  Bank  of  England  was  the  first  Joint- Stock  Bank  established  in  Lon- 
don. It  was  the  first  public  bank,  or  bank  that  seemed  to  stand  out  to 
yiew  as  deserving  of  national  support.  It  may  be  said  to  have  grown  out 
of  the  necessities  of  the  State.  "  It  was  necessary,"  says  Mr.  Francis,  in  his 
History  of  the  Bank  of  England,  "  for  the  sake  of  a  secure  paper  currency. 
It  was  required  for  the  support  of  the  national  credit  It  was  desirable  as 
a  method  of  reducing  the  rate  of  interest  paid  by  the  State — a  rate  so  high 
that,  according  to  Anderson,  men  were  induced  to  take  their  money  out  of 
trade  for  the  sake  of  securing  it,  an  operation  '  big  with  mischief.' "  The 
bank  was  first  projected  by  Dr.  Hugh  ChambsalaiK|  but  the  plan  actuaHy 
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adopted  wis  &i^  of  a  Sootcbman  tiamed  William  PAi^BaoH)  who  was 
•06  of  the  first  directors.  It  was  established  by  act  of  Parliament  on  tbo 
27th  of  July,  1694.  The  original  capital  was  £1,200,000,  which  was 
raised  by  voluntary  subscription,  and  lent  to  government  at  8  per  cent  in- 
terest The  progress  of  the  bank  has  been  one  of  steady  improvement  un- 
der very  diversified  ciccumstances,  and  on  many  important  occasions  it  has 
rendered  good  service  both  to  the  government  and  the  trade  of  the  country* 
This  it  has  been  enabled  to  do  partly  in  consequence  of  its  being  the  Bank 
of  the  State,  and  partly  from  its  enjoying,  among  other  privileges,  a  monop- 
oly of  the  issue  oi  notes  in  London  and  its  vicinity.  Its  notes  are  now  a  le« 
gal  tender  throughout  the  country,  which  is  not  the  case  with  those  of  any 
other  bank.  The  capital  of  the  Bank  of  England  has  been  gradually  in* 
creased  by  successive  additions  at  different  periods.  The  present  amount  is 
£l4,666,800y  which  is  lent  to  government  at  8  per  cent,  with  the  exception 
of  one-fourth  part,  which  was  paid  off  on  the  renewal  of  the  charter  in  18*34. 
The  condition  of  the  Bank  of  England,  including  its  branches,  was,  on  tha 
31st  of  July  last,  according  to  the  statement  of  the  **  Gazette,"  as  follows : — 

m  AOOOUNT  PORSUANT  TO  THE  AOT  *l  AND  8   VIOT.,  CAP.   82,  FOE  TBS  WSXK  XXDINO  Of 
8AT0ADAT,  JULY  8l8T,   1852. 

I88US  DBPABTHSNT. 


Hotes  issued £85»829,165 


GovemmeDi  debt £1 1,015,100 

Other  fecurities 2,984,900 

Gold  coin  and  bullion  ....  21,295,780 

Silver  bullion 88,875 


£85,829,155 

BANKUia  DIPARTICINT. 


£85,829,155 


Proprietora'  capital £14,658,000 


Best 

Poblic  deposi'^,  including 
Exchequer^  savings  banks, 
OommissloQerB  of  Nation- 
al Debt,  and  dividend  ac- 
couols 

Other  deposits. 

Seven  day  and  other  bills. 


8,199,124 


8,195,152 

14,506,774 
1,866,978 


^£36,821,028 


Government  secorities,  in- 
cluding dead  weight  an- 
nuity.       £18.790.7*© 


Other  securities  , 

Notes 

Gold  and  silver  coin. 


10,799,655 
11,849,700 
880,958 


Dated  5th  Avgust,  1853. 


£86,821,028 
M.  MARSHALL,  Chief  Cashier. 

The  Bank  of  England,  as  a  national  establishment,  of  which  the  transao- 
tions  range  over  the  whole  world,  has  a  history  of  its  own,  in  elacidation  of 
which  two  very  readable  volumes,  written  by  Mr.  John  Francis,  one  of  its 
own  officers,  have  been  for  some  time  before  the  public.  It  is  only  neocssary 
to  add,  that  the  Bank  of  England  manages  all  the  monetary  transactions  of 
the  government  and  the  national  debt. 

In  1708,  a  clause  was  introduced  into  the  charter  of  the  Bank  of  Eng« 
land,  prohibiting  the  establishment  of  any  bank  with  more  tban  six  part- 
ners, beyond  the  distance  of  sixty-five  miles  from  London.  Much  opposi- 
tion was  raised  to  this  measure  by  the  Bank  of  England,  bat  to  no  purpose. 
The  time  had  come  when  the  Commerce  of  the  country  demanded  greater 
banking  facilities,  and  banks  founded  upon  more  secure  principles  than  was 
supposed  to  be  the  case  with  the  private  banks,  hundreds  of  which  had  been 
swept  away  in  the  commercial  panic  of  the  preceding  year.    To  the  Bank 
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of  England  hendf  was  now  also  accorded  the  privUeffe  which  she  was  not 
alow  to  exercise— of  establishing  branch  banks  in  dififerent  parts  of  the 
oonntry. 

The  act  of  1826  was  considerablj  modified  and  improved  by  the  bank 
charter  act  of  1833.  This  latter  act  permitted  the  establishment  of  Joint- 
Stock  Banks  in  London  under  certain  limitaUons.  They  had  been  found  of 
aiich  eminent  advantage  in  many  of  the  provincial  towns  that  the  boon  could 
no  looser,  with  any  show  of  reason,  be  withheld  from  the  metropolis.  The 
iSrst  Jomt- Stock  Bank  established  in  London  under  this  act  was  the  London 
and  Westminster  Bank,  founded  in  1834.  The  success  of  these  banks  in 
the  provinces,  and  especially  of  similar  banks  long  previously  in  operation 
in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  was  considered  a  sufficient  guaranty  for  the  sucoeaa 
of  banks  upon  the  same  principle  in  London.  This  anticipation  has  been 
most  amply  realized.  And  it  may  be  important  here  to  inquire  what  are 
the  particular  advantages  presented  by  Joint-Stock  Banks,  as  distinguished 
firom  private  banks  ?  This  (Question  will  probably  be  best  answer^  by  n 
brief  extract  from  ^^The  Philosophy  of  Joint-Stock  Bankingr 

^  A  private  bank  is  merely  a  contract  among  a  few  individuals  for  carry- 
ing on  a  trade  in  money  and  bills,  and  the  responsibility  of  the  puties,  who 
are  limited  to  six  in  number,  is  the  only  security.  A  public  bank  is  com- 
posed of  an  unlimited  number  of  partners,  and  is  regulated  by  certain  laws 
enacted  by  government,  which  establish  the  rules  by  which  it  is  to  conduct 
its  business.  The  name  Joint  Stock  Bank,  associates  with  it  the  idea  of  n 
large  ptoprietary,  who  contribute  capital  adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  dis- 
trict in  which  the  bank  is  located ;  who  severally  bring  all  their  influence 
and  business  to  its  support,  and  are  individually  responsible  to  the  whole 
extent  of  their  fortunes  for  the  debts  and  liabilities  of  the  establishment. 
This  idea  is  fully  evolved  by  the  act  7  George  IV.,  cap.  46,  authorizing  the 
formation  of  Joint-Stock  Banks  in  England,  and  no  establishment  could  pos- 
iibly  be  constituted  on  principles  better  adapted  to  secure  safety  to  the  pub- 
lic, and  advantage  to  a  district  This  observation  applies  to  the  theory  of 
the  system.  Its  practical  and  safe  working  must  depend  upon  the  ability 
and  integrity  of  its  managers.  The  broad  basis  upon  ^hich  the  indepeno- 
ence  of  a  Joint-Stock  Bank  rests,  is  its  large  capiUu  and  its  nomerous  pro- 
prietary." 

The  London  and  Westminster  Bank,  which  was  the  first  Joint-Stock  Bank 
established  in  London,  commenced  with  a  nominal  capital  of  £5,000,000, 
divided  into  50,000  shares  of  £100  each,  to  be  called  up  as  occasion  may 
require.  It  met  with  the  most  strenuous  opposition  from  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, but  its  first  annual  report  and  statement  of  aflGurs  was  of  a  very  favor- 
able character,  showing  that  it  was  based  upon  the  soundest  principles,  and 
had  obtained,  as  it  deserved,  the  confidence  of  the  public.  The  directors 
of  this  bank  were  fortunate  in  securing  the  services  of  a  manager  of  great 
talent  and  ability.  Its  progress  has  been  eminently  successful,  and  it  still . 
holds  its  place  as  the  first  Joint-Stock  Bank  in  London.  It  has  now  a  paid- 
up  capital  of  £1,000,000,  with  branches  in  Westminster  and  different  parta 
of  the  metropolis. 

The  great  success  of  the  London  and  Westminster  Bank  speedily  led  to 
the  formation  of  other  JointrStock  Banks  upon  the  same  principles.  The 
next  was— 

The  London  Joint-Stock  Bank.  This  was  formed  in  1886,  and  com- 
menced business  on  the  2l8t  of  November  in  that  year.    The  capital 
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ilzed  at  £9,000,000,  divided  into  60,000  shares  of  £50  each.  This  bank 
has  also  been  eminently  saccessful.  The  manager,  Mr.  Pollard,  was 
formerly  chief  clerk  in  the  private  bank  of  Messrs.  Williams,  Deacon  k  Co. 

The  continued  success  or  the  two  new  Joint-Stock  Banks  led  to  the  for- 
mation of  a  third  in  1839.  This  was  entitled  *'  The  Union  Bank  of  Lon- 
donT  It  was  formed  chiefly  by  gentlemen  who  were  by  birth  or  otherwise 
connected  with  Scotland.  The  capital  was  fixed  at  £3,000,000,  in  60,000 
shares  of  £50  each. 

Previous  to  its  opening  the  directors  engaged  as  general  manager  Mn 
William  Wilson  Scrihobour,  one  of  the  principal  officers  in  the  Discount 
Department  of  the  Bank  of  England. 

This  bank  was  soon  after  followed  by  the  formation  of  the  Commercial 
Bank  of  London^  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Sparks,  who  had  been  a 
private  banker  at  Exeter.  Its  shares  were  £1,000  each.  At  the  first  an- 
imal meeting  on  the  30th  June,  1841,  the  paid-up  capital  was  £80,000.  I{t 
has  gone  on  gradually  increasing  its  capital  and  improving  its  position.  The 
present  manner  is  Mr.  Alfred  R.  Cutbill,  formerly  sub-manager  of  the 
London  and  County  Bank. 

Then  came  the  Surrey^  Kent,  and  Sussex  Bank,  now  called  The  London 
and  County  Bank.  The  business  of  this  bank  is  almost  entirely  confined 
to  the  country.  It  has  forty-five  branches — all  in  the  country.  The  sub- 
scribed capital  is  £500,000,  in  shares  of  £50  each,  with  £20  paid  up.  The 
head  establishment  is  in  Lombard-street.  The  last  Joint  Stock  Bank  formed 
in  London  was  the  Royal  British  Bank.  This  bank  was  started  for  the  pur- 
pose of  transacting  business  upon  what  is  called  the  Scotch  System  ;  that 
is,  allowing  a  fixed  rate  of  interest  upon  sums  deposited  for  a  specified  term, 
and  making  advances  upon  ^  cash  credits,"  and  other  securities ;  as  well  as 
acting  upon  other  novelties  not  before  known  in  English  banking.  The  nom- 
inal or  subscribed  capital  of  this  bank  is  £100,000,  one-half  of  which  was 
paid  up,  as  required  by  the  charter,  before  commencing  business.  Though 
formed  only  in  1849,  its  progress  is  represented  to  have  been  highly  satis- 
fi^tory. 

The  following  appears  to  be  the  condition  of  the  London  JointrStock 
Banks,  as  exhibited  by  their  statements  up  to  the  dOth  June,  1852 : — 

Pftid  up  capUaL  Goamitf  fBod. 

Londoii  and  Westminster  Bank £1,000,000  £116,694    0    4 

LoodoD  Joint-Stock  Bank 600,000  148,456    9    8 

UnioQ  Bank  of  Loodoo 422,000  60,000    0    0 

Commercial  Bank  of  London 200,000  28,998  16    8 

Boyal  British  Bank 50,000  4,656  19  10 

£2,272,000         £848,805    6    1 

London  and  County  Bank — operations  confined  to  the  country. 

The  great  and  uniform  success  of  these  banks  would  probably  have  led 
to  their  rapid  extension  in  London  and  in  some  of  the  provincial  towns 
where  there  is  a  want  of  banking  facilities,  were  it  not  for  the  restrictbna 
imposed  by  Sir  Robert  Pasl's  act  of  1844.  In  despite,  however,  of  these 
restrictions,  which  are  of  course  open  to  legislative  revision,  there  is  every 
reason  to  anticipate,  should  the  present  abundance  of  money  continue,  that 
a  principle  of  banking  so  sound  and  secure,  and  presenting  such  a  profitable 
source  of  investment  at  home,  must  gradually  become  more  widely  diffused 
and  more  deeply  rooted  in  the  metropolis.  a.  m.  b. 
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Art  m.-COIMEBCE  OF  THE  OTTOIIN  EIPIBB. 

SMYRNA. 

In  our  preceding  numbers  we  have  presented  the  readers  of  the  Mer- 
chants^ Magazine  and  Commercial  Review  with  some  notes,  which  we  trust 
are  not  void  of  interest,  on  the  trade  of  the  southern  ports  of  the  Black 
Sea,  and  of  the  Danube.  After  Constantinople,  Smyrna  is  the  second  most 
important  commercial  port  in  Turkey,  and  we  are  enabled  to  ofter  some  sta- 
tistics of  the  trade  of  that  place  for  the  past  year  of  1851.  Just  as  Trebi- 
zond  is  the  seaport  of  all  that  portion  of  Turkey  which  borders  on  the 
Black  Sea,  and  of  Georgia,  Circassia,  and  a  great  part  of'  Persia,  so  Smyrna 
supplies  a  lar^e  portion  of  Asia  Minor  with  the  foreign  commodities  con- 
sumed by  its  mhabitants.  It  is  also  the  dep6t  of  th^ir  productions,  and  no 
one  can  cast  his  eye  over  the  following  statistics  without  being  interested  in 
the  trade  of  that  part  of  Asia  Minor  which  was  once  the  garden  of  the 
world.  The  whole  value  of  the  imports  into  Smyrna,  po  far  as  our  corre- 
spondent has  been  able  to  procure  their  statistics,  is  128,368,070  piasters 
of  the  Greek  sequin,  or  about  >5,138,728-,  and  the  exports,  162,896,720 
piasters,  or  16,615,870,  or  $1,377,147  greater  than  the  former.  This,  our 
correspondent  adds,  is  the  reason  why  so  many  bills  of  exchange  are  sent 
up  to  Constantinople  from  Smyrna,  against  foreign  merchants. 

The  cotton  goods  demanded  for  sale  among  the  inhabitants  of  Asia  Minor 
are  of  a  very  cheap,  and  consequently  indifferent  quality.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  the  articles  of  sugar  and  coffee.  Notwithstanding  that  American 
cotton  used  for  manufacture  in  Switzerland  must  increase  greatly  in  value 
by  the  time  it  reaches  Basle  and  the  other  manufacturing  towns  through 
Trieste,  after  a  long  land  carriage,  the  Swiss,  nevertheless,  by  their  great  in- 
dustry, compete  even  with  England  in  the  sale  of  her  cotton  in  the  Smyrna 
market.  The  secret  of  their  success  is  greatly  due  to  the  circumstance  that 
the  Swiss  manufacturers  send  agents  to  Smyrna  and  the  interior  of  Asia 
Minor  in  search  of  native  goods,  which  they  subsequently  imitate  at  a  cost 
and  price  much  lower  than  they  can  be  made  by  the  natives  themselves.  ^  It 
is  surprising  to  see  the  correctness  with  which  the  Swiss  imitate  the  fanciful 
colors  of  Asiatic  cotton  and  silk  mixed  goods,  and  to  learn  the  cheap  ratea 
at  which  they  are  sold.  The  red  caps,  called  Fez,  -worn  by  the  people  of 
Asia  Minor,  are  also  extensively  manufectured  now  in  Austria  and  France, 
and  sold  at  lesser  rates  than  those  made  in  Turkey,  even  in  the  Sultan's 
own  Zabrie  at  Constantinople.  The  glassware  imported  into  Smyrna  is 
chiefly  through  Trieste  from  Bohemia.  The  coffee  sent  to  Smyrna  in  Aus- 
trian vessels,  is  first  carried  from  Rio  Janeiro  to  Trieste,  and  theuce  to  Smyr- 
na. The  quantity  is  very  considerable,  and  it  is  matter  of  surprise  that  thia 
article  is  not  wholly  monopolized  by  American  bottoms.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  sugar.  Both  these  articles  are  required  to  be  of  inferior  qualities^ 
and  any  American  merchant  desirous  of  participating  in  this  trade,  should 
first  make  himself  well  acquainted  with  the  wants  of  the  market. 

The  cargoes  from  England  are  miscellaneous.  They  cover  the  whole  field 
of  the  parts  of  the  market  Her  cotton  manufactures  undersell  all  others 
of  their  kind.  To  do  this,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  make  them  light^ 
than  those  from  the  United  States.    What  they  lack  in  quantity  and  quali- 
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ty  18  made  ap  in  starch,  which  deceives  the  purchaser.  White  cotton  doth 
is  Btill  imported  into  Smyrna  with  the  American  mark  on  them. 

The  trade  of  Greece  is  almost  wholly  a  carrying  one.  She  sends  nothing 
to  Turkey  from  her  own  soil  or  looms,  though  she  borrows  considerably  from 
the  Sultan's  empire. 

Besides  the  manufactures  of  England,  France,  and  Austria,  Turkey  im- 
ports from  ail  other  powers  the  miscellaneous  articles  needed  for  her  con- 
sumption. In  exports  her  trade  is  equally  various,  and  one  in  which  the 
Unit^  States  may  join  with  advantage  to  themselves.  Among  those  needed 
for  America  may  be  mentioned,  madder-root,  boxwood,  drugs,  apices,  emeiy- 
stone,  dried  fruits,  linseed,  gums,  olive-oil,  wool,  opium,  skins,  leeches,  wine, 
almonds,  rags,  essence  of  roses,  and  silk.  The  presept  tariff  of  the  United 
States  is  very  unfavorable  to  many  of  the  articles  produced  in  Turkey.  So 
as  to  favor  the  producer  of  oil  from  lard,  it  imposes  a  heavy  duty  upon 
olive- oil  from  Turkey ;  with  a  view  to  the  increase  of  the  sheep  raised  in 
the  United  States,  Turkey  wools,  which  seldom  cost  here  more  than  6,  Y,  or 
8  cenhs  per  pound,  is  heavily  taxed — in  both  cases  much  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  American  manufacturer.  If  the  domestic  policy  of  America  requires 
this,  why  should  manufacturers  not  be  permitted  to  import  foreign  material, 
under  a  pledge  not  to  offer  their  manufuctures  for  sale  in  the  United  States  I 
Kotwith&tanding  the  facilities  for  cultivating  cotton  in  the  United  States,  and 
the  advjintages  of  water  power,  and  fuel,  unbounded  in  extent,  the  country 
is  dependent  on  England  for  her  cotton  goods,  which  has  never  yet  been  coun- 
terbalanced by  all  her  exports  united.  This  is  certainly  against  the  Araeri* 
can  manufacturer.  On  the  other  hand,  he  is  unable  to  make  woolen  goods 
on  account  of  the  raw  material  not  being  allowed  to  enter  the  country,  so 
as  to  favor  the  wool  grower.  So  that,  what  with  the  favor  shown  to  the  for- 
eign manufacturer,  (by  high  duties,)  and  the  protection  given  to  the  Ameri- 
can wool  grower,  (by  heavy  duties,)  the  American  manflfacturer  sees  his  in- 
terests sacrificed,  and  his  prospects  annually  growing  more  hopeless.  The 
people  of  the  United  States  are  essentially  a  commercial  people,  and  to  bo 
this  with  any  continued  success,  they  must  also  be  a  manufacturing  one. 
Commerce  and  Manufactures  are  twin  sisters,  and  why  should  not  Agricul- 
ture live  in  harmony  with  the  family  ?  Or  are  her  interests  of  so  peculiar 
a  nature  as  to  render  this  impracticable  ?  The  theory  may  be  good,  but 
certainly  there  is  room  for  some  discrimination  in  the  practice.  There  is  a 
difference  in  wool — that  of  Turkey  is  not  fit  for  fine  cloths,  and  therefore  a 
discrimination  might  be  made  in  its  favor,  so  as  to  encourage  the  American 
manufacturer  at  home,'  who  could  make  from  it  cloths  suitable  to  the  people 
of  Turkey,  whence  it  came.  This  is  what  the  English  do  for  the  Americans. 
They  take  their  cotton,  and  after  making  it  up  into  cloths  fit  for  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  send  them  over  there  for  sale,  thus  giving  employment 
to  their  own  people,  and  rendering  the  former  dependent  on  them. 

By  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  trade  of  the  United  States  with  Turkey 
is  between  Boston  and  Smyrna.  The  Porte  has  just  appointed  Mr.  Josepn 
Jasigi,  of  the  firm  of  Jasigi  &  Goddard,  of  the  former  place,  as  its  Consul. 
The  exports  from  Smyrna  to  the  United  States  amounted,  as  per  present 
note  in  1851,  to  17,128,570  piasters,  or  |;685,183,  and  the  imports  to 
11,299,080  piasters,  or  $451,963. 
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OOMMBBOB  OF  8MTRHA,   IN  TUBKBT  TK  ASIA. 
IMP(»TATtOH8  Dl   185L 


MerelwiMUH.         Qmoitttj. 

Steel boxes   2,295 

Qaicksilver. bbb.  2 

Jewelry boxes        19 

Fex,(redeap8> 218 

Timber pieces  84,146 

Batter    bbls.        84 

Ck>ttoD  goods*.... bales   2,565 
Wbitekad    ....boxes      125 

Kails bbls.      286 

Ooflfoe bags   8,272 

OaoTas bales        80 

JVoTis'o8,eatable&.bbl8.   1,185 
Copper,  wrought .  cases  8 

Cordage bales        28 

Leather. 46 

doth. 270 

748 
8 
160 
100 
142 
19 


Drags.. 

Pewter  Id  ban  . .  .bbls. 

Spices cases 

Iron,  nnwroagfat  .  .qtk. 
Iron,  wrought. . 
Gold  thread  . . , 


Vahie,  VahiS^ 
piastem                 Marshandlse.         QoiBUtj.      ptMCois. 

604,900  PamtoUs bbls.  64  67,000 

14,400  Indigo cases  2  18,000 

1,215.000  Dquors. 19  17,100 

1,188,600  Manufactures 1,176  7,644.000 

204,870  Furniture doa.  92  46,000 

76,000  Various  objecta.  .sacks  19  S8,000 

8,977,500  Skins bales  17  42,000 

8.750  Pepper. sacks  150  88.000 

243.100  Paper jeams  20,870  748.800 

1,248,800  Lead qUs.  176  88.000 

48,000  Hardware cases  795  2,886.000 

177,750  Rum bbls.  Ill  66.600 

7.500  SUk cases  69  1,242.000 

12,600  Sugar 89  80.000 

99.000  Sulphur 48  19.860 

8,240,000  Salted  proyisioos. 62  9,800 

874,000  Dyes 6  7.200 

6,6«0  Tobacco 6  7,600 

72.000  Earth'nware,yer8aU]es  12,296  274,760 

7,500  Zinc pieces  79  4,740 

255.600  Glassware cases  680  1,600.000 

494,000  Wines bUs.  24  19.200 


Total  value . 


82,662,160 


White  lead .cases      782      125,120    Marble cases  26  520 

Kails bbls.   1,770   1,327,500  Varioos  objects  .  .sacks  22  44,000 

^ — ^' —                             ""          6,660    Paper cases  6  9.000 

24,000    Hardware. 68  162,400 

16,500    Sugar 110  99,000 

14,400    Dyes bbls.  48  61,600 

125.100    Glassware cases  8,221  866,810 

40,500    Wines bbls.  20  10,000 

.   2,410,610 


pTOfisions. 87 

Cloths. cases  2 

Drugs 11 

Iron,  wrought 8 

Liquors 417 

Manufactures. ....  bales  9 


Total  value. 


XNGLAlfB. 


Steel cases  126 

Quicksilver bbls.  7 

Jewelry cases  19 

Bntter bbls.  60 

Cotton cases  8,786 

HaUs bbls.  620 

Coffee sacks  9,671 

Canvas bales  458 

Provisions bbls.  202 

Copper,  wroughtcases  12 

Cochineal bbls.  14 

Leather bales  80 

Stone  coal qtls.  228,060 

Cloth pieces  128 


.bbls. 


.bUs. 


27,600  Ginger..... 

50.400  Paint  oil. . . 

855.000  Indigo 

12,960  Liquors  ... 

15,144,000  Maou&ctures  . . .  .bales 

465,000  Fumituro doi. 

1,774,980  Various  articles,  .jacks 

687,000  Pepper 

25,250  Paper cases 

80,000  Lead bbls. 

77,000  Powder. 

66.000  Hardware cases 

1.824.480  Rum bbls. 

1,216,000  Silks cases 


271 
712 
189 

65 

2,288 

188 

47 
122 
108 
888 
2,886 
488 

60 

47 


108,400 

1,068,000 

946,200 

41,260 

12,271,600 

827,860 

94.000 

64,900 

129,600 

168,200 

170,770 

2,416.000 

80,000 

869,600 


*  AaKMig  these  are  iadoded  2,565  bsles  of  Swlsi  cotton  goods  shipped  Uiroogh  Trieste  in  A<^^ 
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Merehuidlie. 

Drugs ....cases 

Tin bbls. 

Spices ...sacks 

Iron,  ao wrought  .qtls. 
Iron,  wrought.  ..cases 

Tin  plate 

Tmr bbls. 


▼aloe, 
QosBUty.     ptMtera. 

109  168.&00 

422  816.500 

220  72.000 

68.470  4,760.260 

182  227.600 

2,480  742,400 

270  40,600 


MarohandtM. 


Sugar ......bbls.  888 

Soap cases  12 

Salted  proy isioQS. .  .bbls.  1 64 

Dyes 2,638 


Ironware 

Zinc 

Glassware cases 


Valoe, 
Qoantity.     pUistert 

849.200 

6,000 

24.000 

442.440 

196,200 

6,300 


244 
106 


Total  yalue. 


276      690.900 
48,978,640 


Tobaoeo cases  12 

Cotton 19 

OoOee. sacks  40 

Provisioos cases  665 

Tar bbls.  88 


12.600  Manufactures.. . .  .cases         5 

88.000  Furniture  ....... .dos.  4 

1 6.200  Marble pieces  49,900 

88,800  Various  objects  .  .cases        87 

4,200  Sugar 6 


Total. 


11,000 

10,400 

149,700 

18.600 

6,400 

298,800 


Jewelry- eases  22 

Fes  (red  cape) 43 

Timber fueoes  80 

Cotton cases  164 

Kails sacks  626 

CoflRte 16,087 

Canyas. bales  12 

Frovisions. bblft  940 

Copper,  wrought  .cases  4 

Cochineal .bbls.  7 

Leather bales  287 

Coal qtls.  87,600 

Cloth bales  148 

Drugs cases  169 

Spices sacks  897 

Iron,  unwrought  .  .qtls.  2,640 

Iron,  wrought. . .  .cases  94 

Paintoils bbls.  66 


990,000  Liquors oases  64 

688,000  Manufactures 149 

9,600  Furniture dos.  946 

674.000  Various  objects.. sacks  7 

668.400  Skins cases  208 

6,783,060  Pepper 140 

18.000  Paper 404 

160.400  Lead bars  898 

10.000  Hardware cases  689 

8M00  Silks 77 

688,800  Sugar .bbla  797 

800,000  Soap. cases  88 

1,220,000  Sulphur bbls.  18 

268,600  Salt  provisions. 870 

178,660  Dye-stuffs cases  12 

184,800  Ironware 128,262 

112,800  Glassware 994 

60,600  Wine 66 


Total  yaloe. 


48,000 

1,182,000 

2»4,800 

21,000 

761.100 

68,000 

606.000 

199.000 

1,767,000 

1,886,000 

767,160 

18.000 

6,600 

180,600 

12,800 

444,760 

497,000 

49,400 

19,698,610 


Proyisions. 7,620 

Drugs. cases  87 

Paint  oils bbls.  280 

Liquors cases  27 

Muiufactures.. . .  .bales  7 

Marble pieces  7,676 

Total  yalue 


Batter. bbls.  220 

White  lead .cases  120 

Kaila 168 

Proyisions bbls.  660 

Drugs.... cases  44 

Spices. sacks  47 

Iron,  wrought. . .  .cases  82 

Liquors. 660 

MMfflfttctures  . . .  .bales  28 

Total  value 


990,000  Various  objects.,  .sacks 

6,660  Silks bales 

146.000  Soap cases 

18,600  Saltmeats bbls. 

10,600  Wine bbls. 

191,960 


HOLLAND. 


211 
9 

248 

86 

400 


62,760 
81,000 
86,800 
17,600 
116,000 

1,710,660 


69,400    Various  objects.,  .sacks  14  88,000 

18,000    Powder bbls.  18  2,700 

126,000  •  Hardware eases  8  10,600 

868,000    Sugar 1,166  1,048,600 

19,800    Saltmeats bWs.  180  27,000 

20  260    Ironware 17,000  8,600 

41,600    Tobacco  (snuff).. cases  1,029  64,600 

116,600    Glassware. 180  9,000 

164,000  

M11.«<M) 
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Merchandise.         Quantity. 

Timber pieces   8,900 

Provisions cases      820 

Cordage 28 

Brags 2 

Liquors...^ 8 


Valae, 
plaaters, 

188,600 

19,200 

8.600 

8,000 

6,000 


Merchandlae.  Qnantitj. 

ifADu&ctures cases  2 

Mftfble pieces  4,800 

Various  objects.  ..cases  4 

Sulphur 4 

Wines 6 


Total  value. 


Valtts, 
piaatera. 

6,600 

48,000 

10.600 

8,000 

6,400 

237,700 


Butter bbls.        192      922,600    Caviar cases  166  1,660.000 

Provisions,  grain,  idle  128,000   2,804,000    Iron,  unwrought  ..qtls.  170  8,400 

Cordage cases         60        80,000    Various  objects.,  .sacks  106  82,000 

4,967,000 


Total  value. 


White  lead cases       48 

Coffee 4,400 

Provbions. bbls.  4,600 

Iron,  wrought. . .  .cases         4 

Furniture doz.        28 

Marble pieces   2,000 

Various  objects.,  .cases         8 
Total  value , 


8ABDINIA  (gBNOA.) 

8.640  Pepper sacks  100 

1,672,000  Hardware cases  2 

16,760  Silke 7 

10.000  Sugar bbls.  146 

11,200  Salted  meats 840 

7.600  Ironware 14,000 

4,000 


46,000 

8,600 

154.000 

180.600 

61.000 
252,000 


Jewelry 

Fes  (red  caps) 

Cottons bales 

Canvas  

Provisions bUs. 

Cordage 

Drags 

Paint  oils 

Manufactures  . . 


TUSOANT  (lKOBOBN.) 

1  86,000  Furniture *.doK. 

4  22,000  Marble pieces   8,786 

128  192.000  Various  objects...  sacks 

21  81,600  Paper cases 

26  2.600  Lead bars 

880  116.600  Hardware 

4  10,000  Silks 

6  9,000  Glassware 

76  228,000  Glassware 


Total  y^ue. 


UNITED  STATES  OF  AVEBIOA. 


Dvewood. qtls.  7,124  90,600 

Timber pieces  1 80  1 8,000 

Cotton bales  944  8,284,000 

Naila bbls.  14  10.600 

Coffee. sacks  6,869  2,610,220 

Canvas bales  8,000  6,600 

Provisions .bbls.  112  16,800 

Cochineal 19  104,500 

Caviar. 47  86,600 

Spices sacks  160  72,000 

Tar  or  pitch. bbls.  228  46,600 

Ginger 90  86,000 

Ind^ 66  462,000 

Total  val  ue 


Liquors cases 

Manufactures.. . .  .bales 

Furniture doe. 

Various  objects.  ..sacks 

Pepper 

Hairdware cases 

Rum. bbls. 

Rosin. 

Sugar cases 

Salted  meats bbls. 

Tobacco 

Glassware  .... 


2,865,190 

75 

112.500 

1.786 

115,690 

11 

8.600 

7 

8.400 

444 

22,200 

2 

7.O0O 

22 

296,000 

86 

28.800 

8 

12,400 

1,262,090 

140 

105.000 

24 

142,800 

879 

827,860 

26 

62.000 

260 

102,000 

104 

864.000 

^,685 

2,817.600 

160 

20,800 

800 

266,000 

40 

6.000 

70 

17.600 

106 

296,800 

11,299,080 


XZPORTB  FROM  8MTEVA. 
AUBTUA. 


Madder  root bales      664   1,162,000    Maise  and  millet  ..Jdle  5,415        70,400 

Boxwood qtls.   2,086        46,890    Opium cases        86      878.000 

Cotton bales  6,868  4,606,600    Barlej kUe  6,460        58,140 
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QnanUty. 

OottoD  thread. 108 

Beeswax qtla.  852 

Horns 1,645 

Plrovisions. bbU,  2,660 

Drugs cases  68 

Sponges 497 

ESnery  stones ,. . .  .qtla.  1 J02 

Dried  fruits 64,190 

Filih  (goats' wooI).bales  11 

Yellow  berries. ..sacks  .  596 

Oleaginous  6eed&..kile  ^390 

Gums cases  257 

Kut  galls sacks  81 

Oflire  oil qtls.  105 

Wool bales  427 

liquors  (rum)  . . .  .bbls.  28 


Vslue, 

piasters.  Merchandise.           Quantity. 

118,450  Various  articles.,  .cases  252 

896.000  Bullock  and  lamb  skins, 

48,480        quintals 6,488 

1 88,000    Hare  skins. bales  98 

84.000    Liquors oases  23 

1,491,000  Rodiz  saporaria. ......  690 

60,610  Silk  and  cocoons.. bales  184. 

8,686,600    Salep cases  87 

28,760    Leeches 229 

804,600    Scamooia 22 

59,750    Storaz. bbls.  79 

808,400  Goats' wool  .. .   .bales  885 

98,400    Carpets 89 

.    84,580    Valonia qtls.  40,022 

807,440    Broken  glass 17 

4,200    Wine bbls.  11 


Value, 
.     piaatera. 
126,000 

8,244,000 

890,000 

12,650 

172,500 

415,900 

226,200 

251,700 

55,000 

21,880 

2,672,000 

97,500 

2,601,480 

1,460 

5,500 


Total  Talue. 


29,288,860 


Ifadder  root bales 

Boxwood qtl9. 

ProTisions .kile 

Dried  fruits. qtls. 

Total  Talue 


9 

500 

21 

670 


15,750 
16,000 
15,750 
93,800 


Nut  galls sacks         4 

Various  articles,  .cases        18 
Wines bbls.        87 


8.800 
4,500 
12,950 

166,550 


Madder  root. ..  ..bbls.  59,990 

Almonds qtls.  <285 

Wheat,  Gibraltar. .  kUe  4,050 

Boxwood qtls.  49,220 

Cotton bales  784 

Da  for  Gibraltar  ... .  112 

Cotton,  spun 108 

Do.forBlalta 83 

Horns. qtls.  827 

Rags bales  2 

Provisions kile  768 

Do.  for  Gibraltar  ....  280 

Do.fbrMalta. 862 

Drugs cases  2 

Do.  for  Gibraltar  ....  61 

Sponges 2,225 

Essence  of  roses 29 

Emery  stones . . .  .qtls.  40,5 1 8 

Dried  fruits 69,820 

Do.  forMalU 102 

Silk bales  45 

Yellow  berries . . sacks  1 ,265 

Oilseeds. kile  680 

Doi  for  Gibraltar  ....  800 

Gnms cases  487 

Knt  galls sacks  51 

OliTeoilforMalta.qtls.  80 

Wool bales  748 

Mastic bbls.  8 

A  mUlet. .  .kUe  108,087 


84,982.500 

68.450 

72,900 

1,082,840 

646,600 

92,400 

118,450 

68,480 

29,480 

2,000 

19,200 

5,750 

7,280 

600 

80,500 

6,675,000 

1,522,500 

2.228,490 

9,774,800 

14,280 

97,200 

1,707.750 

17,000 

7,500 

524,400 

61,200 

6,900 

584,900 

27,000 

1,405,000 


Do.  for  Gibraltar  .  .kile  448 

Nuts qtls.  2,970 

Do.  for  Malta 42 

Opium* cases  2,121 

Do.  for  Gibraltar 4 

Barley  for  Malta.,  .kile  7,200 

Bones qtls.  4,000 

Various  articles . .  eases  176 

Do.  for  Gibraltar 17 

Do.  for  Malta 187 

Ox  <b  lamb  skins . .  bales  105 

Hare  skies  for  Malta. ...  2 


White  stone qtls.  11,142 

Liauor cases        18 

Silk  and  cocoons  .bales        24 

Do.  for  Malta 14 

Salep cases        16 

Leecnes 195 

Scamonia 230 

Dates kne  17,425 

Goats'  wool ......  bales      286 

Carpets. 584 

Do.  for  Malta 2 

Tobacco cases      254 

Terre  d'  ambre  . . .  qtls.       414 

Valonia 211,180 

Do.forMalta 7,725 

Wines. bbla         29 

Do.  for  Gibraltar 71 

DaibrMalta 7 


Total  value 


6.880 

222,750 

8,150 

11,902,800 

83,600 

64,800 

100.000 

88.000 

8.500 

20,550 

105,000 

8,400 

445,680 

9,900 

170,400 

99.400 

41,600 

214,500 

576.000 

191,670 

755,800 

1,068,000 

5,000 

189.700 

10.850 

18,726,700 

512,470 

14.500 

17,750 

1,750 

98,890,150 


•Ophini,V21e 
htaa^irlaEgypL 


Of  tills,  713  are  laiye  and  go  to  Bagland ;  1,408  are  smaU  end  go  dlreot  to 
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IferebaadiM.  Qatntlty. 

Hadder  root . . .  .bales  78 

Boxwood qilB.  2,824 

GottoQ bales  8,986 

Cotton,  spun. 7 

Beeswax ..- qtls.  802 

Horos pairs  1,868 

ProTisioDS kile  702 

Drugs cases  7 

Stones. pieces  100,200 

Sponges cases  880 

Essence  of  roses.. ...  1 

Emerj  stones. . .  .qtls.  1,666 

Dried  fruiU 1,940 

Pilih,  goats*  wooLbales  1 7 

Yellow  berries,  .sacks  408 

Poppy  seed 1,611 

Gams cases  811' 

Nut  Rails. sacks  186 

Wool. bales  1,976 

Total  value 


Valae, 

piasters. 

127.760 

61.130 

8,284.870 

8,600 

889,760 

6,750 

17,660 

7.600 

160,800 

990,000 

62.600 

91,080 

271,600 

89,700 

560.800 

241,850 

871.200 

167,200 

1,422,000 


Valaev 


Opium cases         6  42,000 

Bones qtls.  4,850  108.760 

147  78.600 

88  88.000 

185  777,000 

9  4.960 

14  4.500 

468  1,828,800 

S  5.200 

1,205  2,165.500 

Scamonia. U  27,500 

Storax. bbls.        17  4,550 

GoaU*wooL bales        67  214.400 

Carpets. 88  95,000 

Tobacco cases        26  19,500 

Valonia. qtls.      580  84.460 

Broken  glasses. 195  17,000 

Wine bbls.         2  1,000 

18,140,080 


Various  articles. 

Ox  <b  lamb  skins,  .bales 

Hare  skins 

Dquors cases 

Rodix  saporaria 

Silk  &  cocooo.  • .  .bales 

Salep.. 

Leeches 


HOLLAinX 


Boxwood  ...  .^ ..  .qtls.  9,181 

Provisions 87 

Sponges cases       20 

Emery qtls.   1,800 

Dried  fruits 6,440 

Total  value 


201,960 

4,860 

87,000 

99,000 

901,600 


Wool 

Opium 

Various  articles 
Tobacco 


.bales 


170 
2 

102 
2 


126,000 

16,800 

51,C0O 

1,600 

1,489,210 


EUSSIA. 

Almonds qtls.      740  178,400  Gams ...cases  .    19 

Cotton bales      995  809.880  Liquors bbla.  860 

Provisions kile      484  65,100  Various  articles 95 

Drugs cases      240  60,000  Salep 10 

Dried  fruiU qtls.  86,698  4,997.720  Tobacco 27 

Yellow  berries. .  .sacks        86  48,600  Wines bbls.  1,889 


Total  value. 


22,800 
65.000 
47^00 
26,000 
20,250 
884,750 

6,666,000 


Cotton  for  Genoa. bales      206 

Beeswax qtls.        41 

Provisions 28 

Oil  seeds kile   8,680 

Total  value 


SARDINIA. 


169,950 

46,120 

1,120 

88,860 


Various  articles,  .cases       90 

Carpets bales         6 

Valonia qtls.  1,815 


45,000 
12,500 
86,480 

448,580 


Wheat  to  Leghom.kile  10,981 

Boxwood qtls.  1,478 

Cotton bales  262 

Cotton,  spun. 21 

Beeswax qtls.  88 

Provisions 196 

Drugs cases  158 

Driedfruits atls.  218 

Oil  grains .idle  24 


TDSOAMT. 

197,660  Wool bales 

82,840  Various  articles.,  .cases 

216,150  Ox<b]amb  skins,  .bales 

24,150  Hare  skins 

42,750  Silk  and  coooons 

4,800  Scamonia ...... .cases 

88,260  Angora  goats'  wl .  bales 

29,820  Carpets. 

600  Wines bUa. 


10 

19 

88 

8 

4 
2 


7,200 

9,600 

88.000 

88.600 

8a,400 

6,00t 

148      478.600 

8  7^00 

10  6,000 


Total  value. 


1,184,820 
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UMITBD  STATU  OF  AMIUOA. 


Qutotlty.     plasters. 

AlmoDda qtla.      272  184,000 

Bwtwood 6,100  127,500 

Bags. bales   1,840  184,000 

ProTisioiis kUe      211  21.000 

Drags cases        80  12,000 

8poOjg;es 800  840.000 

Esseoce  of  roses 2  105,000 

Drags. qtls.  82,700  4,578,000 

Yellow  berries.  ..sadcs      865  492,750 

Oa  grains.. I kile   1,912  74,800 

Gams cases      885  4<(2,000 

Ckll-Dixts sacks        59  70,800 

Wool bales  11,222  8,416,500 

Nuts. qtls.      884  62,550 

Opimn cases      117  982,800 

Total  Taloe 


Mercbsmllte.  Qoaotlly. 

Yarioas  articles  ......  267 

Ox  hides  <k  lamb  skins, 

bales 2 

White  stone qtls.  414 

Licorice.  .......  .cases  10 

Leeches 28 

Scamooia 1 

Soap 48 

Goats*  wool bales  14 

Carpets. 6 

Tobacco cases  245 

Terre  d*  ambre . . . .  qtls.  1 ,5 26 

Yalonia. 1,240 

Wine bbls.  128 


▼sloe, 
plasters. 
72,760 

2,000 
88,120 

6,500 
80.800 

2,500 
18,400 
44,800 
15.000 
188,760 
88,160 
80,600 
86,600 

17,128^70 


SUM  TOTAL  OF  THB  IMPORTS  OF  SKTaifA  IN  1851. 


Austria.. 
Belgiom.. 
Ki^uid.. 
Malta... 
Phuice  .. 


.piasters 


Total. 


82,5? 2,150  Holland piasters 

2,410,610  Naples 

48,^78,640  Russia 

298,800  Sardinia  (Genoa) 

19,698,510  Tnscany  (Leghorn) 

1 ,7 1 0,550  United  States  of  America. 


2,611,260 
287,700 
4,957,000 
2,865,190 
1,252,090 
11.299,080 

128,866,070 


SUM  TOTAL  OF  THS  SZPOaTS  FROM  SMTRITA. 


Belgium.. 
Sngland. 
Frimce  .. 


.piasters 


29,288,860 

166,650 

98,890,150 

18,140,080 

1,489,210 


Russia. piasters  6,666,000 

Sardinia. 448,580 

Tuscany 1,184,820 

United  States  of  America.  17,128,670 


Total 162^96,720 


Imports. 
Exports. 


16,188.728 
6,616,870 


Art  IT.— TRiDE  AND  COHHEBCE  OF  BUFFAIO  IN  ISSS. 

Fob  a  few  years  past  we  have  published  annual  statements  of  the  Trade  and 
Commerce  of  several  of  the  leading  commercial  cities  of  the  United  States,  in- 
dading  New  Orleans,  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis,  Baltimore,  and  Chicago.  We 
are  now  enabled,  through  the  courtesy  of  the  mercantile  editor  of  the  BuflUo 
Commercial  Advertiser^  to  lay  before  our  readers  a  sketch  of  the  history  of 
the  Trade  and  Commerce  of  Bnffiilo  during  the  year  1852,  it  being  the 
first  year  that  a  full  review  of  every  department  of  the  commercial  industry 
of  Buffalo  has  been  prepared  for  publication.  We  have  before  referred  to 
the  importance  of  reproducing  these  statements  in  the  pages  of  a  work  (like 
die  Merchants^  Magazine)  which  is  preserved  as  a  book  of  reference  in 
moBt  of  the  State  and  leading  libraries  of  our  own  and  other  countries. 
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Omoi  or  TH  CoimsRaAL  AsTtinttK, ) 
Buffalo,  Janoaty,  22>  1853.  \ 

With  the  present  year  commences  a  new  era  in  the  commercial  huitory  of 
Buffalo.  The  completion  of  the  works  which  open  to  us  new  means  of  commti^ 
nication  with  the  West,  the  progress  of  the  undertakings  which  are  to  conne<^ 
us  with  the  rich  coal-fields  of  Pennsylvania,  with  Pittsburgh,  with  Baltimore,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  with  a  rich  productive  region  of  Upper  Canada,  on  the  other; 
the  mul  iplications  of  the  outlets  through  which  we  can  pour  the  produce  of  the 
West  into  the  Eastern  markets,  all  tend  to  mark  the  present  year  as  an  eventAil 
epoch  in  the  history  of  our  city,  and  to  distinguish  it  as  the  starting  point  from 
whence,  with  renewed  energy  and  increased  speed,  we  are  to  bound  rapidly  on* 
ward  towards  prosperity.  Our  ciiy  is  making  rapid  strides  in  wealth  and  pop- 
ulation, almost  every  branch  of  industry  appears  to  have  received  a  stimulant 
and  goes  ou  with  increased  activity,  while  new  ones  are  being  daily  introduced 
in  our  midst  Real  Estate  has  advanced  considerably  in  all  portions  of  our  city, 
and  with  that,  rents  have  proportionably  improved.  Many  new  and  beautifol 
buildings  are  already  completed  and  ready  for  their  occupants,  others  are  in  a 
state  of  forwardness,  and  will  be  ready  early  in  the  spring ;  while  many  others 
have  received  additions,  and  have  been  otherwise  altered  to  unit  the  purposes  of 
business  men.  The  large  increase  in  our  lake  trade  has  brought  steamboat  men 
to  work,  and  we  have  at  present  several  large  and  magnificent  steamers,  and 
other  Hmaller  craft,  building  in  our  shipyards  for  the  trade  of  the  coming  season. 
During  the  past  year,  two  new  railroads,  the  New  York  city,  and  the  State  Line, 
have  been  completed,  and  during  the  present  year  three,  additional  ones  will 
either  be  completed  or  be  in  a  proffre^tsive  state. 

It  is  our  belief  that  the  general  business  of  1863,  in  Buffalo,  will  exceed  thai 
of  any  former  year  by  an  almost  incredible  amount;  and  as  we  are  desirous  of 
placing  the  commercial  history  of  the  past  year  upon  record,  with  a  view  to  fa* 
ture  comparison,  we  have  at  considerable  labor  compiled  an  account  of  the  trade 
of  our  railroads,  canals,  and  lakes,  for  1852. 

Notwithstanding  rival  routes  have  competed  with  this  city  for  the  great  westora 
trade,  the  imports  by  lake  and  railroad  have  largely  increased  over  former  yeara» 
and  many  of  the  articles  have  nearly  doubled  in  quantity. 

The  following  table  of  the  imports  by  lake,  and  their  value,  we  take  from  the 
records  of  the  custom-house^xcepting  the  articles  of  flour  and  grain,  believing 
that  our  figures,  as  made  up  from  the  manifests,  are  nearer  correct  than  the  fig- 
ures of  the  custom-honse.  In  this  table  we  have  omitted  several  articles  of 
minor  importance,  and  simply  give  the  leading  ones :— « 


LAKB  IMPORTS  FOR   1852. 


Qaantity.  Value. 

Flour. bUa  1,2»9,618  $5,847,808 

Pork 74.092  1,269,664 

Beef 86,679  879.628 

Ashes. 15.847  326.125 

Whisky 82,145  821.450 

Corn  Meal 4.817  12.961 

Seed 41.661  416,610 

Eggs 4,681  46,810 

Fish 708  560 

Oil 7,677  .776.795 

Lead pigs.  25,470  89.140 

Lead tooa  838  88,860 

Iroa 2,420  121.000 

L-oD bdls.  577  1.731 

Iron bbls.  889  1945 

Iron bars.  184  868 

Oo&l tons.  84.811  187.244 

Hides. no.  91,897  276,691 

Hides bdls.  167  6,010 

Horses na  1,855  186,500 


Qaratlty. 

Cattle na  17,589 

Hogs 111,228 

Sheep 18.164 

Rags. bdls.  1,886 

Paper 4.868 

Feathers...  sacks.  2,285 

Hair. pkgs.  881 

Wax .IbWs.  265 

Furs- pkgs.  2,900 

Deer  Skins 860 

Tobacco bbls.  71 

Tobacco. hhds.  6,215 

Tobacco . . .  .boxes.  7,7  99 

Soap 174 

Starch bbls.  227 

Starch boxes.  507 

Caudles 8,617 

Fruit bbls.  2,047 

Sugar. hhds.  27 

Saleratus . . .  boxes.  860 


876.960 

1,834,676 

45,885 

6.680 

87.624 

49.270 

8,6t4 

7,050 

890,150 

42,900 

1,775 

485.050 

194,976 

698 

2,048 

1.267 

86,170 

8,078 

2,700 

1,800 
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Saleratos . . .  .bbU. 

Irtith VL 

Shingles 

Brooms. doz. 

Copper tons. 

Copper bbla. 

Nails. kega. 

l^es no. 

Wbeat bush. 

Corn 

Oats 

Barley 

Bye. 

Batter. lbs. 

Cheese 

Lard- 

TaUov 

BaooD. , 

Lamber. ft. 

StaTea........na 

WooL ^ 


Qnantllj. 

869 

1^60,000 

18,632,000 

2,876 

231 

292 

1,164: 

20,650 

6,549,778 

6,186,231 

2»596.231 

486,130 

112,168 

8,989.917 

6,190,950 

7,028,700 

681,250 

9,796.590 

95,194.000 

18,953.552 

45,140 


Vvhie. 

7,880 

8,120 

83,830 

4.314 

11,550 

8,760 

73,930 

8,220 

4,994,800 

8.082,047 

1,141,341 

291,678 

78,507 

718.184 

848.752 

702,870 

68,125 

881,694 

1,151.878 

418.685 

8,887,500 


QnaDtlty.  Value. 

Pelta lbs.  8.296  82.400 

Broom  Com. 6,109  66.417 

Hemp. 8,288  65,760 

Flax ; 666  19,950 

Leather rolls.  6,796  815,520 

Paint lbs.  1,877  6,670 

Fire  Brick M.  136  678 

Grindstones.,  tons.  24,915  26,664 

Potatoes..... bush.  17.337  8,699 

Reapers.. no.  448  88,000 

Glue :.bbl8.  101  1,818 

Nuts 2,678  7,719 

GioBing 674  10,882 

Oil  Oake tons.  406  9,082 

Glassware 9,229  110,748 

Oottoo bales.  77  1,500 

Glass boxes.  1,192  28,804 

Sundries. ..  .pkga.  9,849  492,460 

Total  value  of  imports., .  •  •    $34,052,798 


The  total  yalue  of  imports  for  the  year  1852,  as  appears  on  the  books  of  the 
castom-houne,  is  $32,110,547.  It  is,  however,  well  kown,  that  many  vessels 
daring  the  busy  season,  arrive  in  port  and  discharge  their  cargo,  and  reload  and 
leave  port  without  ever  reporting  at  the  custom-house,  aad  in  many  ca^es  their 
manifests  are  defective ;  for  the  reason,  that  on  leaving  one  port  they  procure  a 
clearance  specifying  their  cargo,  and  on  their  way  down  they  touch  at  another 
port  and  receive  an  addition  to  their  cargo,  which  is  not  always  noted  in  the 
manifests.  From  these  facts,  and  from  the  reason  that  our  figures  as  kept  during 
the  season  are  considerably  above  those  of  the  custom-house  on  some  articles, 
we  incline  to  the  opinion  that  the  above  suoi,  as  the  value  of  our  imports,  i^  un- 
der their  actual  value.  In  the  articles  of  wheat,  corn,  and  oats,  we  ore  satisfied 
that  the  figures  are  too  low  by  S'^^OOfOOO. 

In  another  p.art  of  our  review  will  be  found  a  statement  of  the  leading  articles 
of  import  brought  to  this  city,  from  Western  States,  by  the  Buffalo  and  State 
Une  Railroad.  The  value  of  these  imports,  according  to  our  figures,  is  $819,737. 
This  is  in  addition  to  our  lake  imports.  From  these  facts  we  would  set  the  value 
of  the  imports  for  the  year  1852,  at  835,000,000  in  round  figures,  and  putting 
the  value  of  Imports  of  1851  at  831,889,951,  we  would  have  an  increase  in  favor 
of  1853,  of  some  $3,000,000. 

The  following  table  shows  the  entrances  and  clearances  at  this  port  of  foreign 
and  American  vessels,  together  with  (heir  tonnage  and  crews,  during  the  year 
1852  :— 

AaaiVEO. 

No.  Tons.  lien.        Boys. 

American  vessels  firom  foreign  ports.. 260        55,820,88        2,720        801 

Fwrcjgn        **  "  *♦        •*     « 669        80,086,78        6,499        883 

Total 929      185,866,11        8,219        682 

GLIAftXD. 

Ko.  Tons.  Men. 

American  vessels  to  foreign  ports.. 899        67,556.12        2,748 

Foreign        •*  <*  **      - 667        79,949.52        6,761 

Total 1,066      147,605.64        8,604        660 


Boys. 
818 
842 
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OOASTING  TRADI. 

No. 

Inwards 8,738 

Outwards- 8,708 

Total 7,446 

Grand  ToUL 1862  9,441 

Grand  Total 1851  9,050 

Grand  Total 1850  8,444 


Tons. 
1,408.672.97 
1,405,203.01 


Mdti*  Boji* 

65,608         1,996 
66.160         1,964 


2,808,876.98  110,768  8,92S 

8.092,247.78  127.491  6,215 

8,087,688.80  120,641  6,261 

2,748,700.86  126,672  .... 


Statement  of  the  principal  articles  received  at  the  port  of  Tonawanda,  by 
lake,  in  the  district  of  Bufl^o  Creek,  during  the  year  1852,  as  reported  to  the 
collector  of  this  port : — 


Quintity. 

Flour bbls.  188,528 

Pork. 6,882 

Beef. 1,857 

Whisky 2,668 

Seed 139 

Eggs 218 

Ashes. 280 

OU...'. 891 

Com  Meal 6,674 

Hides. no.  891 

Leather rolls.  1 68 

Wheat bush.  286,888 

Com 237,720 

Butter lbs.  144,550 

Lard. 449,760 


Valae. 

$848,853 

91,494 

13.570 

26,580 

1,390 

2,180 

6,950 

18,685 

17,022 

1.173 

19,560 

212,300 

142.682 

26.019 

44,975 


Tallow lbs. 

Bacon hbds. 

•*     tcs. 

"     casks. 

Lumber. ft. 

Staves 

Wool bales. 

Hemp 

Flax .<... 

Cattle. no. 

Sheep. 

Hogs. 

Coal   tons. 

Tobacco Jihds. 

"      .boxes. 


Qointlty. 
4,750 
250) 
8411 
1,819  ) 
4,310,000 
4,077.000 
^,039 
129 
6 
184 
650 
2,192 
174 
168) 
437  y 


Vahnw 
476 

106,725 

61,720 

122,810 

76.887 

2,680 

180 

9,200 

1,625 

26,304 

696 

22,685 


The  total  value  of  property  arriving  at  the  port  of  Tonawanda,  for  the  year 
1862,  was  $1,988,079. 

Statement  of  the  principal  articles  received  at  the  port  of  Dunkirk,  by  lake» 
in  the  District  of  Buffiiio  Creek,  during  the  year  1852,  as  reported  to  the  coU 
leetorof  this  port: — 

Qnantitj.        Value.  Qatntitj. 

182,139  1819,625   Cheese lbs.    727,800 

6,648     112,931    Lard 248,200 

89,890  I  TaUow- 82.750 


.bbls. 


Fk>ur 

Poik 

Beet 8,989 

Whisky 1,988 

Seed... 1,608 

Eggs 4,046 

Fish 1,197 

Ashes 292 

Oranberriea 600 

Oil 229 

OornMeal 837 

Hides. na  1,800 

Leather rolls.  1 ,490 

Wheat. bush.  22,820 

Com. 46.069 

Oats 8.018 

Butter lbs.  1,761,160    817,007 


19.830  I  Bacon casks.  2,800 

16.080  I  Lumber ft.  192,000 

40,460  I  Staves 1,800 

9,676  I  Wool bales.  4,796 

6,206   Hemp. 880 

Cattle no.  1,206 

Sheep. 4,910 

Horses 163 

Hogs,  live 14,806 

Furs.. 

Coal tons. 

Tubaccc hhds. 

•»      bbls. 


6,000 

1,186 

1,011 

3,900 

178,800 

20,088 

27.041 

1,825 


Valiw. 

$44,468 

24,820 

8.275 

140,000 

1.104 

8.900 

869,700 

6,600 

60,800 

12,276 

15.800 

117,660 

163,800 

10,952 


•boxep. 


1,022 
2,788 
1,265  ) 

184  \  106,920 

608  \ 


The  total  value  of  articles  received  at  the  port  of  Dunkirk,  for  the  year  end- 
ing December  31,  1862,  was  $3,274,756. 

OuE  Trade  with  Canada. — The  following  table  shows  some  of  the  lead- 
ing articles  received  at  this  port  from  Canada,  during  the  year  1862,  with  their 
nluation  :— 
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_^  Qoantity.  Yahie. 

Fbur bbla.  14,782  $66,294 

BeeL 9  90 

Seeds 950  9,600 

Eggs ...  620 

Aeheau 162  8,192 

Wheat bosh.  93,726  84,882 

Oorn^ 189  118 

Oats 6,696  24i08 

Barley 16,719  10,081 

Rye 211  147 

Butler. lbs.  166,600  29,790 

Bacon. 1,000  100 

liomber ft.  64,184,000  649,608 

Staves 160,652  4,600 


Qiuntity, 
Square  timber. . .  .ft.      466,000 

Lath 968,000 

Shingles 6,286,000 


Potatoes.. ....  .bush. 

Copper tons. 

Wool bales. 

Cattle no. 

Sheep. 

Horses.. 

Hogs 

Pelts. bales. 


2,087 
2 

242 

484 
1.878 

145* 
4,868 

808 


Value. 
$66,000 

1,926 
16,690 

1,018 

100 

18,160 

82,200 

8,446 
14^00 
58,866 

7,676 


Total  value. 


$1,068,586 


The  value  of  the  exports  to  Canada  from  the  district  of  Buffalo  Creek,  for 
the  year  1852,  as  reported  at  the  custom-house,  is  as  follows : — 


Bomeetic  Goods.. 
Foreign  Qoods... . 

Total 

Gk>od8  in  bond. .  • 

Grand  Total. . 


$648,660 

149,102 

$797,752 

48,048 


$840,800 

The  aminal  duties  collected  at  Buffalo  for  a  aeries  of  years,  is  as  follows  :«- 


1848 $4,846  84 

1844 8,120  18 

1846 12,047  46 

1846 12,889  78 

1847 24,861  78 


1848 $24,286  80 

1849 46,989  86 

1860 67,649  96 

1851 92,857  69 

1852 69,728  74 


It  will  be  seen  by  the  above,  that  the  amount  of  duties  collected  during  1862 
fkll  short  of  that  collected  in  1851  by  (22,633  95;  Of  the  amoun]^  viz: 
$92,357  69,  collected  in  1851,  (45,000  was  for  duties  on  railroad  iron  alone; 
the  road  fur  which  this  iron  was  required  has  been  completed,  and  this  year 
there  has  been  comparatively  no  duties  collected  on  that  article.  It  tlierefore 
appears  that  there  has  been  a  large  increase  of  other  articles,  on  which  there  has 
been  an  increase  of  duties  amounting  to  $22,366  05. 

Railroads. — The  amonpt  and  class  of  goods  received  at  and  shipped  from 
this  place  by  railway,  we  have  been  unable  to  obtain  precisely,  but  enough  has 
been  obtained  to  show  that  the  business  of  the  central  line  of  railroad  has  in* 
creased  conniderably  since  last  year.  The  law  exonerating  the  railroads  from 
the  payment  of  tolls,  also  exonerates  them  from  reporting  their  traffic  to  the 
State  Engineer,  consequently  they  no  longer  keep  their  books  and  accounts  to 
represent  the  old  classifications. 

We  have,  however,  been  permitted  by  the  agent  of  the  freight  department* 
of  the  several  lines  of  railroads  terminating  in  Uiis  city,  to  examine  their  freight 
books  for  the  past  year,  from  which  we  obtain  the  following: 

State  Line  Railroad. — It  will  be  remembered  that  the  cars  on  the  State 
line  Railroad  commenced  running  from  Dunkirk  to  Erie  on  the  5th  January, 
1852,  and  from  Buffalo  to  Dunkirk,  on  the  8th  March  preceding,  and  through  to 
Cleveland  on  the  23d  November.  Notwithstandinj?  these  drawbacks,  and  the 
want  of  proper  equipment  for  the  transmission  of  freight,  this  road  has  done  no 
inconsiderable  amount  of  business. 

In  the  article  of  timber,  immense  quantities  have  been  brought  down  as  freight, 
but  it  has  been  reckoned  by  weight  and  not  by  feet,  it  has  therefore  been  im- 
possible for  us  to  arrive  at  anything  near  a  correct  estimate  of  the  quantity  or 
quality.  The  articles  or  quantities  below  enumerated  are  reliable,  having  cop- 
ied them  ourselves  from  the  books  of  the  company. 

Statements  of  a  few  of  the  principal  articles  of  produce  bronght  to  this  city 
by  the  State  Line  Railroad,  from  the  opening  of  the  road  to  the  31st  December, 
inclusive  of  1852,  and  the  value  thereof: — 
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Flour bbla.  488 

Pork. 104 

Beef 267 

Cattle na        4,421 

Hogs 13,051 

Horses 71 

Sheep.. 127 

Hogs,  dresBed 458 

Batter lbs.    656,450 

The  passenger  earnings  of  the  year  have  been 

Freight  earnings 

Hail  and  other  sources 


Valae. 
$2,196 

1,768 

2,570 
221,051 
156,612 

7,100 
817 

5.496 
118.159 


Cheese lbs. 

Lard..... 

Tallow 

Leather.. .rolls. 

Pelts. bales. 

Wool 


Quantity. 

898,850 

8.975 

28,025 

962 

1,618 

-   1,615 


Total  yalue. 


ValiM. 

$25,884 

897 

2,302 

114,260 

40,390 

121,125 

$819,787 


$151,059  94 

52,254  75 

6,592  76 


Total  earnings  of  the  road  from  the  opening,  to  Dec  81,  '52.         $209,907  45 

New  York  City  Railroad. — ^The  freight  cars  commenced  running  on  thU 
road  on  the  19th  November.  Owing  to  the  failure  of  a  contract  to  aupply  this 
road  with  freight  cars,  they  havo  been  unable  to  carry  but  a  small  portion  of  the 
freight  offerea  them.  They  have,  however,  with  the  facilities  they  possessed, 
transported  the  following  quantity  of  produce  from  this  city. 

The  following  table  shows  a  few  of  the  principal  articles  of  produce  carried 
by  the  New  York  City  Railroad  from  this  city,  from  the  opening  of  the  road, 
November  19,  to  December  31,  inclusive  of  1852:— 


Flour« 

Pork 

.....bbls. 

6,886 

518 

1,997 

659 

940 

46 

2,795 

70 

Wheat 

Butter 

Cheese 

bush. 

lbs. 

690 
104,551 

Beef. 

7,160 

Ashes 

Tallow 

2,950 

Whisky 

Hogs,  dressed 

...... DO. 

Lard 

24,050 

Bacon. ....... 

201,200 

Hides   

Wool 

bales. 

56 

Leather 

'  The  earnings  of  the  road  for  freight  during  the  time  have  been  $26,478  40. 

Buffalo  and  Rochester  Railroad. — The  following  table  shows  the  lead- 
ing articles  carried  by  the  Bufialo  and  Rochester  Railroad,  going  beyond  Roches- 
ter, and  principally  destined  for  Albany  and  New  York,  during  the  year  1852 : 


.bbls. 


Fteur 

Pork 

Bee£ 

Ashes .... 

Whbky    

Leather. rolls. 

Hides no. 

Hogs,  live. 

**     dressed 

Horses 

Cattle 

Sheep 


75,099 

4,649 

8,208 

629 

4,461 

3,029 

16,814 

111,659 

14,609 

692 

14,606 

9,440 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  local  trade  of  the  Buffalo  and 
Railroad,  during  the  year  1852 : — 


Wheat f bush. 

Com 

Oats 

Barley 

Rye. 

Butter lbs. 

Cheese • . 

Lard 

Tallow 

Bacon. 

Wool bales. 

Pelts 


Flour bbls.  6,288 

Pork 1,264 

Beet 498 

Ashes 1 

Whisky 2,663 

Leather rolls.  244 

Hides no.  1,386 

Hogs. 556 

Com  meal bbls.  80 

Horses na  85 

Cattle 268 

Sheep 10 


Wheat bush 

Cora 

Data 

Barley 

Rye. 

Butter lbs. 

Cheese 

Lard 

Tallow 

Bacon 

Wool balesw 

PelU 


8,850 
8,499 

1.798 

2,824 

8,018,800 

563.960 

516,650 

49,000 

1,383,000 

19,768 

2,706 

Rochester 

66,679 

9,153 

695 

6,877 

22,100 

149,300 

64,640 

19,750 

89,750 

97 

616 
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Dnring  1851,  this  road  carried  38,220  tons  of  freight  each  way,  and  during 
the  past  year,  1852,  they  have  transported  nearly  100,000  tons.  The  freight 
earnings  of  the  road  for  the  months  of  November  and  December,  1852,  largely 
exceeds  those  of  the  same  period  in  1851.  The  exact  number  of  tons  shippea, 
and  the  tons  landed,  it  has  been  impossible  to  procure  separately. 

There  are  some  interesting  facts  noticeable  in  the  table  of  articles  carried  by 
this  road.  For  instance,  in  dairy  products  it  will  be  seen  that  the  railroad  has 
carried  three  times  as  much  butter  as  has  been  sent  forward  by  canal,  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  cheese,  lard,  tallow,  &c.,  the  holders  of  those  articles 
of  produce  preferring  that  they  should  reach  an  early  market,  even  at 
higher  rates  of  freights.  It  will  also  be  noticed  tliat  immense  quantities  of 
live  stock  have  been  transported  by  the  railroad ;  also  flour  and  ottier  articles. 
Dnriog  the  present  season,  thn  attempt  has  been  made  at  transporting  dressed 
hogs  from  the  West  to  the  East,  to  be  packed  in  the  latter  market,  and  large 
quantities  have  been  sent  on ;  but  we  fear,  from  the  mildness  of  the  season,  that 
those  engaged  in  the  enterprise  have  lost  by  the  operation. 

Ship  BaiLDWo. — This  important  branch  of  business  has  increased  consider- 
ably  during  the  past  year.  Buffalo  offers  many  inducements  to  steamboat  men 
as  a  point  at  which  to  build.  From  the  advantages  she  possesses,  she  naturally 
takes  the  lead  of  any  other  port  on  the  Lakes  in  this  department  of  manufactures, 
and  can  rival  them  all  in  economy  of  vessel  building.  The  timbers  used  in  con* 
structing  these  vessels  is  procured  from  diferent  localities  bordering  on  Lake 
Erie — is  easily  obtained — and  is  upon  the  whole  better  than  that  us^  at  other 
points  on  the  upper  lakes.  Then  again  the  article  of  iron,  which  is  an  important 
item  in  vessel  building,  can  be  laid  dpwn  here  at  a  lower  figure  than  at  any  other 
]>oint  on  the  Lakes.  These,  and  many  other  considerations  which  might  be  men- 
tioned, gives  Buffalo  the  preference  over  other  lake  ports  as  a  ship  building  city. 

The  following  shows  the  number  of  steamers,  propellers,  and  sail  vessels,  and 
their  tonnage,  which  have  been  built  at  this  port  during  the  year  1852 : — 


Southern  Michigan toDs.        1,470 

Northern  lodiaua 1,476 

QoldenGate 770 


Iowa. tons.  981 

Kaloolah 488 

Potent •...  81 


FE0FILLBR8. 


Eclipse tons.  136 

Geo.  W.  Tiflft »1 

Frederick  Follett, 67 

May  Flower. 628 

Edith 649 


Cataract 898 

Bay  State 872 

City  of  Oswego 867 

B.E.Bruce 168 


BOHOONXaS. 


Fox. tons.        405 

Henry  L.  Lansing. 869 


Robert  Willis 867 

West  Wind 266 


Tuecola.... tons.  281 

May  Queen 48 

J.  M.  Leo 24 

L.  B.  Davis 10 

Total  tonnage. 8,6 1 0 

There  ore  at  present  in  the  several  yards,  in  process  of  being  built  and  com- 
menced in  the  fkll  of  1852,  four  steamers  of  1,800  tons  burden  each;  two  on 
account  of  New  York  and  Erie  Railroad,  and  to  run  from  Buffalo  to  Munroe, 
and  the  other  two  are  for  the.  Buffalo,  Sandusky,  and  Cincinati  Line,  and  are  to 
be  constructed  in  the  highest  style  of  naval  architecture.  There  are  also  build- 
ing Qn  the  creek,  one  steamer  of  650  tons,  two  propellers  of  450  tons,  one 
schooner  of  360  tons,  three  schooners  of  265  tons  each,  one  brig  of  347  tons^ 
and  one  steam  tu^  of  100  tons;  and  we  understand  contracts  have  been  com- 
pleted for  the  builaing  of  two  additional  propellers  of  350  tons  each,  and  three 
schooners  of  300  tons  each,  all  of  which  vessels  are  to  be  completed  upon  the 
opening  of  navigation  in  the  spring. 
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The  ionnige  of  TesselB  now  io  proeeas  of  eoiiiftraolion,  and  to  be  bniUdmiDg 
the  present  winter  at  this  port,  will  aggregate  about  1 1,142  tons. 

The  seTeral  yards  npon  the  creek  give  constant  employment  to  from  one 
thousand  to  twelve  hundred  mechanics,  who  receive  good  wages  throughout  the 
year. 

We  also  notice  that  steps  have  been  taken  by  the  merchants  of  Milwaukee  to 
build  a  line  of  six  propellers,  for  the  BuffiUo  and  Milwaukee  toide,  and  there  ii 
every  reason  to  suppose  that  these  vessels  will  be  at  our  docks  during  the  com- 
ing spring.  The  roliowing  table  shows  the  vesselB  owned  at  this  port  and  their 
tonnage. 

Statement  showing  the  total  number  of  steamers  and  propellers  belonging  to 
the  district  of  Bnffitlo  Creek,  New  York,  during  the  quarter  ending  Deoeinber 
81, 1852.  Their  names,  tonnage,  and  the  respective  numbers,  moved  by  given 
borse  power,  and  the  character  of  the  engine:— 


Tonnaffe  Power  of 

Tona  95.  engine  H.  P. 

Empire 1,440.72  1,000 

WisooDon 887.16  410 

Boltaoa 806.88  1,000 

Hndwrn 750.46  1,000 

Albany. 069.86  160 

Bocheeter 472.41  410 

Leziogton. 868.68  160 

Diamond 881.01  106 

Fashion 825.82  100 

Union 62.84  SO 

Empire  SUte 1,691.29  1,600 

Charter 197.64  45 

BeUe 240.25  100 

Kossuth. 818.60  80 

Olobe- 1,228.26  1,000 

Wave 207.86  160 

Great  Western. . . .  780.00  1,000 

Colombia 168.54  60 

Hinnisota 749.45  160 

For. 182.08  60 

Buckeye  State. . . .  1,274.17  1,200 

Lady  Elgin 1,087.74  400 

Ealoolah 448.84  150 

Iowa. 981.58  410 

Golden  Gate 770.48  800 

Potent 81.82  80 

America. 1,088.27  800 

Troy 546.47  450 

PBOPSLLKBS. 

Tonnaffe  Power  of 

Tona  95.  engine  U.  P. 

CRiarterOak 184.24  28 

BtJoeeph 460.16  150 

Pocahontas 426.64  150 

California. 420.26  150 

Sandusky 870.79  120 

Montezuma 822.68  90 

Oregon 812.91  90 

Detroit 298.71  100 

Paugaaseti 290.68  90 

M.  B.  Spaulding 419.56  120 

Kiagara 450.59  120 

DliDois 680a}5  208 

H.  A.  Kent 442.27  150 

884.82  120 


Kind  of 

engine. 
High  Pressure. 
Low  Pressure. 


High: 

Low  Pressure. 
High  Pressure. 
Low  Pressure. 
High  Pressure. 
Low  Pressure. 
High  Pressure. 
Low  Pjessure. 
High  Pressure. 
Low  Pressure. 
High  Pressure. 


Low  Pressure.    Low  Pressure. 


High  Pressure. 
Low  Pressure. 
High  Pressure. 


OoDdenaing  Fara^em^ 

engine,      on  eadi  ttt. 

High  Pressure.        48 

Low  Pressure.        2$ 

80 

44 

80 

M 

24 

24 

22 

8 

45 

4 

18 

6 

40 

U 

SO 

14 

20 

4 

SO 

26 

10 

81 

86 

S 

86 


High] 
Low  Pressure. 
High  Pressure. 
Low  Pressure. 
High  Pressure. 
Low  Pressure. 
High  Pressure. 
Low  Pressure. 
High  Pressure. 
Low  Pressure. 
High  Pressure. 


Sgfa  Pressure. 

« 

Low  Pressure, 
tt 

High  Pressure. 


Kind  of 
engine. 


Oondenalng   Pera*aempM 
engine. 


Low  Pressure.    Low  Pressure. 


18 
84 
18 
10 
10 
18 
10 
16 
21 
19 
80 
20 
18 
80 
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TOBBIM 

VmmM* 

Ohio 441.0$ 

Bnfftlo 689.21 

Saginaw. 407.2  8 

Troj. 804.04 

JohoLothrop 46.41 

Ibdiaoa 849.84 

OatariMJt 898.71 

Umj  Flower 428.77 

GeaW.Tiflt 81.84 

6eo6MeOhief 429.48 

BoeephahM 498.48 

&F.  Brace 148.68 

BcUpM. 18M8 

Sainm 250.60 

Hile 660.08 

F.  Pollett 6148 

Kdith 649.29 

Total 80,126.46 


160 

160 

160 

160 

80 

160 

400 

260 

60 

160 

160 

60 

60 

90 

260 

60 

260 


ef 
H.P. 


OoadMi^rIWk«qM 

6Dglii6.      onaukpnob 

Low  Proisare. 

20 

M 

20 

14 

18 

m 

18 

M 

8 

M 

18 

u 

14 

M 

21 

M 
M 

,1 

tt 

n 

a 

10 

u 

10 

M 

18 

(U 

20 

M 

4 

«l 

18 

SAMS  yToiaiAoa,  A2n>  oebw,  or  all  bail 
oiSTEior  or  bottalo  oesbx, 


▼nSBLB  SNSOLLID  AKD  UOBlfnED|  TK  ' 
TOBK,  DBCTMBia  81,   1868. 


ToaaageXIrew. 

PtUriekHaDrr 816.07  12 

Globe 819.77  9 

JameeMcBride 271.86  9 

8balan>eare. 260.66  10 

Wm.  Kooteatb. 261.79  10 

Lowell 256.90  10 

BaflWo 268.79  10 

ToMarofa^ 258.81  11 

Venice. 258.48  9 

Hohegan 248.09  8 

H.  R.  Seymour. 246.88  11 

a  0.  Walbridge. 287.16  9 

OddFellow 224.64  10 

Preble 217.82  8 

Emerald 186.40  7 

Alert 184.17  8 

Miaeoiiri 168.17  8 

Oardine 267.82  9 

Ramse J  Crooks. 22^48  10 

Fasbioo. 228.86  10 

O.J.Hatcb]a. 841.48  11 

DaridSmart 208.48  10 

Oastalia. 841.88  10 

J.  R.Gidding8 269.86  10 

Sanduakj .,.  226.68  10 

Banner 481.88  14 

JohnHancock. 260.14  10 

Oonetellation 26a84  10 

Oleanda 262.88  10 

Andes. 268.19  10 

Virginia 16082  7 

Mahanning 269.48  9 

KorthamptoD w...  841.82  8 

BASQUa. 

640.88  10 


TooDflgStOrew 

Korth  Carolina. 96.16      " 

United  SUtes 98.19 

H.Kent 92.21 

Platina 90.98 

Barcelona 89.98 

K  Fletcber. 81.24 

Huron. 182.29 

8.  J.  Eseon 65.82 

Trayeler- 266.66     10 

Windbam 286.90      8 

Florence 119.40 

Dawn 212.87 

Almeda. 269.66 

Com.  Obauncey 80.17 

Nortb  America 76.68 

Vermont 47.92 

Lodi 66.24 

Minerva 60.64 

Ocean 69.87 

Wbittelsey 49.67 

Lion 80.92 

Albatros. 28162    10 

Margaret 126.87 

Wm.  Wallace. 88.88 

Star. 224.98    10 

Tuscola. 221.21 

Palo  Alto 202.74 

Pearl 161.14 

Jane  Louisa 181.86 

Nount  Vernon 226.80 

J.W.Blake 27.64 

Defiance.. 4 268.88 

Virginia  Purdj 801.46    10 

Crevola 212.88      " 

Winslow 269.86    10 

H.  B.  Bisbop 268.80 
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T0iiB8ge.Crew. 

M.H.Sibley 262.18  8 

Saflfolk 260.12  12 

Hope 249.88  10 

Excelsior. 247.66  10 

Bobert  Emmett. 246.67  9 

B.K  Bruce 240.89  9 

Geo.  Davis 238.46  8 

Ivanboe. 237.66  8 

Heniy  Eager.. 287.61  9 

Denmark. 286  68  10 

OreenBay 288.62  10 

O.Y.  Richmond 229.46  9 

Pilgrim 228.66  9 

DanMarble 218.68  8 

Mansfield 218.27  9 

Petrel 208.71  8 

A.  Belmont 208.84  10 

P.P.Pratt 196.60  8 

O.T.WUliama- 167.04  8 

A.Barton 166.74  7 

Lexington. 118.10  7 

Marion 140.86  8 

Wyandott 140.66  7 

President 189.88  7 

Trenton. 182.66  7 

BigZ 168.67  8 

W.Irving 111.44  7 

Free  Trader. 111.28  6 

Sandnskj 110.84  6 

StMary- 268.26  10 

Abiah 868.89  10 

Tiger. 22.49  8 


10 


TonnsgewOvw. 

WingAWing 216.84    10 

MsgDoUa. 1 98.67 

Missouri 169.86 

Congress. 206  82 

Albany 144.88 

Erie 62.88 

W.  W.  Brigham. 121.16 

Ilh  ca. 199.42 

Gen.  Harrison. 116.98 

Robert  Willie. 867.86 

J.O.King. 168.24 

Chesapeake 1 81 .08 

Fox 406.09 

Lewis  Cass 191.79 

Home 1 27.69 

Francis 1 29^0 

Birmingham 187.88 

Star. 224.98 

Plymouth. 177.68 

Miranda 217.69 

May  Queen 43.22 

J.M.Lee 100.24 

M.  Dousman. 133.67 

J.  B.  Skinner 142.40 

KCSmead. 76.46 

Stranger 124.92 

West  Wind 266.68 

H.  L  Lansing. 869.64 

Aldebaran 808.66 

Mam 194.79 

J.  W.Brown.. 288J»6 

Troy 122J)0 


Total  tonnage.. 


26,897.06 


1r  the  above  there  are  28  steamers,  31  propellers,  33  brigs,  1  barque^  and  100 
schooners,  making  a  total  toDnage  of  steamers,  propellers,  and  sail  vessels,  of 
66,623  tons. 

There  are  now  laid  up  in  winter  quarters  in  our  harbor,  18  steamers,  22  pro- 
pellers, 26  brigs,  and  80  schooners. 

The  Canal. — Below  we  five  a  comparative  table,  showing  the  qnantities  of 
of  some  of  the  leading  articles  which  have  been  first  cleared  from  this  place, 
during  the  past  three  years : — 

Flour. ; bbls. 

Pork 

BeeL 

Wheat. bush. 

Com 

Oats 

Barley 

Rye 

Tobacco unm. 

Cotton 

Whisky gals. 

Hemp lbs. 

Lard  oil gals. 

Butter. lbs. 

Cheese 

Wool 

Boards  A  scantling ft. 

Stares 169,479,604 

Bundriei. •••• 


18S0. 

1861. 

185!. 

984.480 

1,106,862 

969,114 

28,468 

22,997 

68,708 

78,899 

68,062 

81,778 

8,804,647 

8,668,006 

4,769,281 

2,608,967 

6.789,842 

4,888,846 

287,960 

1,198,290 

2.106,792 

206,779 

870.722 

180 

•      16,817 

98,766 

676,901 

2,644,876 

10,289,586 

286,168 

82,480 

88,966 

822,901 

2,111,680 

2,678,986 

116,648 

948,669 

1.238,197 

69,202 

128.680 

8.800.041 

4,860,989 

1,698,497 

1,197,829 

6,886,816 

6,002,064 

8.842.894 

8,806,817 

7,867.907 

4^08,941 

49,891,116 

47,264,628 

48.661,299 

69,479,604 

76,927.669 

83,180.747 

10,268,648 

12,886,864 

11,661,111 
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The  annexed  table  will  show  some  of  the  leading  articles  a  aending  the  eanal 
and  landed  at  Buffalo,  daring  the  past  three  years: — 

1850.  18».  18Si 

Ifferchaodiee. 106.412,994  101,480,029  182,808,044 

Sugar. 12,680,784  27,661,641  28,912,488 

Molaases. 14,624,827  19,646,006  14,806,96t 

Coffee 4,904,864  16,724.141  9,824,47t 

Kails.  Spikes,  and  Horse  Shoes 9,1 16,826  8,186.889  4,772,489 

Iron  a  Steel 14,688.076  6,440,041  11,796,820 

RaUway  Iron. 12,214,186  46,876,427  128,748,264 

Crockery^  Ghusware. 19,124,898  18,069,790  11,672,840 

8ondries. 6,826,921  14,023,669  2,602^69 

The  value  of  the  exports  by  canal,  as  made  up  at  the  collector's  ofllee,  is 
$21,049,908,  on  which  tolls  were  collected  amonnting  to  $802,806  96. 

The  valne  of  the  imports  by  canal,  as  made  np  at  the  same  office,  is  $41,810,396, 
with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  337,620. 

The  whole  amount  of  tonnage  delivered  in  Buffalo  in — 

1849wa8. tons.        211.047  t  186U.; tons.        287,841 

1850 260,928  |  1862 887,620 

Being  an  increase  in  1852  of  100,278  tons  over  1851. 

A  very  gratifying  feature  in  the  business  of  the  Canal,  as  presented  by  the 
above  figures,  is  the  almost  incredible  increase  in  the  tonnage  of  some  of  those 
articles  of  heavy  freight,  particularly  railroad  iron,  in  which  article  there  Ib  an 
increase  of  66,866,837  lbs.  But  while  there  is  a  handsome  increase  in  heavy 
freight,  it  will  be  noticed  that  such  goods  as  are  mostly  carried  by  railroad,  ex- 
hibit a  falling  off  from  last  year's  figures. 

A  very  natural  question  arises  here  as  to  the  cause  of  the  annual  falling  off 
in  the  tonnage  of  that  kind  of  property,  which  has  hitherto  been  one  of  the 
most  prolific  sources  of  revenue.  That  the  quantity  of  hi^h-toll  goods  moving 
westward,  is  rapidly  increasing  annually,  cannot  be  denied.  The  only  reason, 
then,  that  the  quantity  passing  oy  the  Canal  is  decreasing,  must  be  that  the  other 
modes  of  transportation  are  deemed  more  favorable,  as  involving  less  expense, 
either  in  time  or  money,  or  both.  Amonff  other  articles  of  np-Keight,  such  as 
sugar,  iron,  steel,  and  merchandise,  there  nas  been  a  slight  increase  from  the 
figures  of  1851,  while  there  has  been  a  decrease  in  molasses,  coffee,  nails,  spikes, 
crockery  and  glassware,  to  a  considerable  extent.  In  down  freight,  in  flour,  beef, 
butter,  cheese,  wool,  and  sundries,  there  has  been  a  decrease,  which  is,  however, 
easily  accounted  for. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  Central  Railroad  have  transported  an  immense  quantity 
of  those  articles  of  produce  which  have  decreased  on  the  Canal.  They  have 
carried'75,099  barrels  of  flour,  nearly  10,000  barrels  of  beef,  and  over  3,000,000 
poands  of  butter  during  the  year.  We  are  also  credibly  informed  that  had  the  Canal 
Commissioners  signified  their  intention  to  keep  the  Canal  open  to  the  longest 
possible  period,  several  Uiousands  of  barrels  of  flour  which  nave  been  shipped 
to  New  Orleans  by  the  southern  route,  and  on  which  the  holders  ore  paying 
$1  50  per  barrel  freight  from  New  Orleans  to  New  York,  would  have  come  by 
Ma  route.  By  this  oversight,  the  Treasury  has  lost  a  large  amount  in  tolla. 
The  verv  large  increase  in  the  movements  of  tobacco  and  hemp-— articles  which 
have  hitherto  been  fi&vorites  of  the  southern  route — is  very  gratifying,  and  indi- 
eative  of  Uie  superiority  of  the  lake  and  canal  route.  We  took  occasion  in  an 
article  on  tobacco  trade,  some  time  since,  to  refer  to  the  advantages  offered  to 
Western  merchants  in  shipping  by  this  route,  in  regard  to  cost  as  well  as  time 
of  transportation,  over  either  the  other  northern  route  or  the  southern  route  to 
New  Orleans.  Western  men  are  well  aware  of  these  advantages,  and  if  our 
forwarders,  and  the  various  transportation  companies  navigating  our  lakes  and 
eanal,  would  put  forth  an  effort  to  reach  this  vast  southern  trade  and  manifest  a 
proper  desire  to  secure  it,  we  have  no  doubt  but  that  twenty-five  or  thirty  thooa- 
and  hogsheads  of  tobacco,  and  largo  quantities  of  cotton  and  hemp  mi^ht  be 
diverted  from  the  southern  route  from  the  cities  of  Louisville  and  Cincinnati 
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during  the  comiDff  season.  We  tnist  that  proper  and  earij  steps  will  be  taken 
to  secure  this  trade  by  such  means  as  may  be  thought  beat 

On  the  whole,  the  business  of  the  Erie  Canal  for  1862  at  this  point,  as  exhib- 
ited by  our  figures,  is  the  strongest  argument  in  favor  of  low-toll  policy  which 
has  ever  been  made.  While  it  is  perfectly  obvious,  therefore,  that  we  could  not 
get  along  at  oil  without  the  Canal,  the  fact  that  the  railways  are  enabled  to  com- 
pete with  it  to  a  certain  extent  for  some  kinds  of  business — ^to  the  extent  of 
their  capacity  perhaps — should  admonish  its  friends  that  a  watchful  care  and 
governance  should  at  all  times  be  extented  over  that  enterprise,  which  has  laid  tb* 
foundation  of  all  others  of  a  similar  nature.  New  rivd  routes  have  been  stxaift- 
ing  every  nerve,  bending  all  their  energies  to  divert  its  business  to  their  own 
el^nnels,  and  yet  old  Erie  has  stood  its  ground,  verifying  all  the  promises  made 
.on  its  account,  and  it  will  continue  to  do  so  just  so  long  as  it  has  a  fair  sight  ia 
the  contest  Give  it  the  increased  faciliUes  proposed  by  the  enlargement,  and  it 
will  do  the  transportation  of  the  whole  West  at  less  than  half  the  present  cost, 
and  yield  to  the  State  a  more  ample  revenue  than  she  has  yet  received  at  its 
handa 

In  our  review  we  have  not  taken  into  account  the  enormous  quantities  of  valu- 
able goods  transported  by  the  express  companies,  the  tonnage  of  which  or 
Yalue,  it  has  been  impossible  to  ascertain. 

Lake  Imports  fob  a  series  of  Years.  The  following  table  shows  the 
principal  articles  landed  at  the  port  of  Buffalo,  from  the  opening  to  the  elose  of 
navigation,  for  four  seasons:*-* 

1849.         18S0.         mi  18a 

Flour bbls  1,207.485  1,088,181  1,268.224  1,299,61S 

Pork 69,954  40,249  82,169  U.092 

Beef 61,998  84,719  78.074  86,679 

Seed 21.072  6,674  11.126  41,661 

Bacon.... lbs.  5,193,996  6,662,808  7,951,080  9,796,590 

Lumber ft  88,986,968  68,076,000  68,006,000  96,194,000 

Wool bales.  49,072  68,448  6,948  46,140 

Fish. bbls.  6,968  10,267  7,876  708 

Hides na  62,910  72,022  48,480  91,899 

Lead pige.  14,742  17,P61  28.718     .  26,470 

Pig  iron. tons.  8,182  2.881  2,789  4^4S0 

Coal 9,570  10,461  17.244  »4^U 

Hemp bales.  414  421  8.028  S.S88 

Wheat bush.  4,948.978  8,672,886  4.167,121  6,649.778 

Cora 8,821,661  2,594,600  6,988,776  5,186.281 

Oats 862,804  847,108  1,140.840  2,596,281 

Rye 5,268  60  10,622  497.918 

Lard lbs.  6,811,087  6,098,682  4.798,600  7.028,700 

Tallow 1,778,650  1,903,528  1,068,900  1.014.686 

Butter. 9,714,170  5,298,244  2,842,900  8,796,590 

Cheese 4,907,800  6,106,618  6,190,960 

Ashes ck&  14,680  17,316  13,609  16,847 

Whisky 88,768  80,189  66.624  82,14* 

Leather. rolls.  8,870  3,282  8,186  6,796 

Staves na  14,188,602  19,611,000  10,619,000  18,964,668 

Tobacco lbs.  1,601,360  1,675,901  2,679,886  10,289,686 

STATBICBNT  OF  THE  PBOPEETT  FIEST  GLBARED  AT  THE  0OLLE0TOa*8  OTFIOB  AT  BUFFATO, 
ON  THE  B&IS  OAKAL,  DURING  THE  TEAR  1862,  SHOWING  THE  QUANTITT  AMD  ATS&AGB 
YALUE  OF  EACH  ARTICLE,  AND  ALSO  THE  WHOLE  AMOUNT  OF  TOLLS  RE0EI7SD  AT  TRUt 
OFFICE  ON  BOATS,  PASSENGERS  AND  FEOPEBTT,  DURING  THE  SAME  P^TODw 

BOATS. 

Toll8at2ct8 161,262  72 

Tolls  on  Packets 227  41 

CommutatioD  toll 466  28 

Total $61,946  86 
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rmnrosBS. 


HoDthlj  SUtement. 
Reported. 


$19  16 


DeteripUoiL. 

Par  and  Peltry. Uk 

Product  of  Wood, 

Boards  and  scantling ft. 

Shingles H 

Timber^ 100  eft 

Sterea- 11m. 

WooA. oordt. 

Aabee,  pot  A  pearl bbls. 

Product  of  AnimaU, 

Pork. bUa. 

Beet 

Bacoo. Ibfl. 

Bnttar.. ........  !J !!!!!!!! ! 

liard,  tallow,  A  lard  oU 

Wool lbs. 

Hidea 


189        1^77,280 


Vegetable  Food, 

Floor bble. 

Wheat bush. 

Bje.. 

Com. 

Com  meal bbla. 

Barlej bush. 

Gate. 

Bran  A  ship  stufls. Ibe. 

Peas  &  beaoB. bush. 

Potatoes. 

Dried  fruit Ibt. 


THE  roEsar. 

Reduced  to  Value  of 

QoanUtj.  toai  of  S/MO  lbs.  each  article. 
877,280  " 

48,661,299 

2,004,206 

24,087 

88,180,747 

78 

18,868 

AQaiOVLTURB. 

68,708 

61,078 
7,622,478 
8,842,894 
1,197,829 
8,800,041 
4,808,941 
1,188,748 


81.102 
151 
481 

41,565 

205 

8,188 


10,198 
8,172 
8,761 
1,921 

599 
4,400 
2,405 

670 


778,581 
5,011 
2,884 

249,892 
18$ 

846,575 


$1,146,744 
587,841 
752,248 
807,482 
215,610 
792,608 
1,779,809 
56,987 


Tons  OB 
eachartlolei 
1568  5t 

59,344  67 

107  42 

52  84 

24,509  84 

62  80 

8,647  26 


18,658  8S 
14,826  21 
8,544  68 
1,897  OS 
1,222  65 
4,126  75 
6,248  16 
1,076  60 


82,021        5,687,628        41,590  86 


950,114 

4,759,281 

98,766 

4,888,346 

5,404 

870,722 

2,106,792 

905,706 

858 

68 

11,865 


103,584 

142,778 

2,765 

122,789 

454 

10,881 

83,709 

452 

11 

2 

6 


18,886,466 

8,712,289 

62,216 

2,191.678 

10,808 

229.847 

800,581 

6,798 

441 

51 

1,864 


1194,733  26 

169,221  20 

3.716  60 

147,001  94 

861  09 

17,856  88 

88,841  61 

471  97 

82  56 

48 

89  56 


All  other  AffricuUural  Product*. 

Cotton lbs.  88,960 

Unmanufactured  tobacca 10,289,586 

Hemp. 1,233,197 

Clover  and  grass  seed 2,302,565 

Flax  seed 2,417,96 1 

Hope 758 


416,881      10,852,469      572.277  17 


Domestic  spirita. gaUs. 

Oil  meal  and  cake lbs. 

Leather. 

FarDttore. 

Bar  and  pig  lead 

Pig  iron. 

Bloom  and  bar  iron 

Castings  and  iron  ware 

Domestic  woolens. 

Domestic  cottons. 

Domestic  salt 

Foreign  salt. 


MANUPACrUKKS. 

2,678,936 
852,620 
911,702 
869,876 

42,918 

28,088 

19,970 
176,812 


17 

5,120 

617 

1,151 

1,209 


8,144 

10,216 

175 

455 

184 

21 

12 

10 

88 


$4,075 
716,771 

61,660 
115,128 

48,859 
182 


$12  86 
3.291  82 

846  68 

2,527  14 

2,436  41 

46 


946,175    8,614  86 


20,320 


10 


$508,997 

7,012 

145,878 

86,987 

1,717 

846 

649 

6489 


81 


$19,823  35 

149  82 

1.180  70 

886  58 

8  86 

14  68 

28  86 

148  25 


1  18 
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Trade  and  Commerce  of  Buffalo  in  185S. 


MKBOHAKDZSS. 

Reduced  to  Viloe  of  Tblli  on 

Deeeription                                        Quantity,  tons  of  2,000  Hm.  each  article,  each  arU6te« 

Soffar Ib&                6,518                  8  $891  f4  IS 

Molasees. 4,271                  2  128  51 

Coffee. 206                 ..  28  08 

Naib,  spikes,  and  horseshoes..                 1,600                  1  80  1  08 

Iron  and  steel 86.861                 48  5,618  11  88 

Raibfoad  iron. > 884,907               417  20.878  196  57 

Flint  enamel,  crockery,  A  grsw             441,707               221  44,170  686  69 

All  other  merchandise. 1,877,916              689  427,154  1,626  28 

OTHKE  AftnOUS. 

Live  cattle,  hogs,  <fcsheep».lb8.              10,000                  6  $800  $3  78 

Stone,  lime,  and  claj 6,077,488            8,089  12,166  2,878  28 

Mineral  coal 11,696,979            6,798  46,884  787  88 

Oopperore 70,878                86  10,667  18 

Sundries 11,661,111            5,780  678,056  7,616  CO 

611,726      21,049,908    802,806  96 

■TATKlClirr  or  PROPKRTT  LEFI  at  BUTTALO,  on  THB  XftlE  CANAL,  OR  WHICH  WAS  LKTT 
BKTWKKN  THAT  I'l.AUK  AMD  THE  OOLLXCTOB's  OPPIGK  IfXXT  IN  ORDKB  ON  TBI  CANAL; 
SHOWING  THV  QUANTITT  AND  AYSRAGB  YALUB  OF  BACH  ABTIGLB,  DUBINQ  THB  TXAft 
1862. 

THB  rOBBBT. 

Reduced  to 
QoanUtj.     tona  of  2,000  Iba.       Valve. 

Furand  peltry lbs.               2,014  1  $2,014 

i  Product  of  Wood 

Boards  and  scaotUng 1,000  ft.         6,260,407  10,417  100,007 

Shingles M.            861,000  26  878 

Timber 100  c  ft.            286,878  4,707  28,246 

Staves Ibe.              86,000  18  108 

Wood. cord.              21,887  59,884  68,488 

AOBICULTUBB. 

Product  of  Animals,  • 

Cheese lbs.                  586  ....  47 

Wool 260  ....  98 

Hides 662,764  827  82,688 

Vegetable  Food, 

Flour. bbls.                1,976  218  7,900 

Wheat bush.                6600  166  4,2«) 

Barley 6,670  167  8,468 

Bran  and  ship  stnfiL lbs.            188,862  94  1,418 

Peas  and  Beans. bush.                     12  ...  16 

Potatoes 20,884  610  15.251 

Driedfruit .• lbs.             151,800  76  18,166 

All  other  Agricultural  Products, 

Hemp. lbs.              46,100  28  2.256 

Flaxseed 600  ...  10 

Hope. 880,904  166  81,817 

XANDFA0TUBB8. 

Domestic  spirits galls.                8,166  88  $1,548 

Leather Ibfc          1,661,686  881  266,870 

Furniture 8,118,150  1,659  811.818 

Pig  iron 6,028,088  2,614  76,420 

Bloom  and  bar  iron. 861,612  176  11,427 

Castings  and  iron  ware 16,947,978  8,478  698,188 

Domestic  cottons 8,674  6  178 

Domestic  salt 66,856,122  88,178  266,484 

Poreignsalt 118,866  60  1,188 
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Redaoodto 

QoantiiT.  tOMor2.ouoib«.       ValM. 

Sugar Ib^        28.912,488  14.467  |1,'784,74» 

Molasses. 14.805,967  7.163  429.179 

Ooffee 9,824,477  4.918  1,080.698 

Nails,  spikes,  and  horee-ehoes 4,772,489  2,886  288.626 

Iron  andsteel.    11,799,860  6,898  766,700 

Railroad  iron 128,748.264  61,871  ^,098,681 

Flint  enamel,  crockery,  and  glassware 11,672,840  6,886  n.167,284 

All  other  merchandise 182.808,044  66,651  41,018,948 

OTHK&  AET10L18. 

Live  cattle,  hogs,  and  sheep lbs.  6.966  8  1209 

Stone,  lime,  and  clay 64,467,2 1 9  27,234  108,984 

€^ypsom- 216618  108  6,416 

Mineralcoal 46,787,896  22,894  188,160 

Sundries. 7,602.669  6,498  876,188 

Total 847,620       62,076.709 

To  conclude,  the  year  that  has  jnst  closed  has  been  a  singulnrly  prosperona 
one  to  our  merchants  and  business  men.  Whether  enga^rcd  in  mercantile  or 
manufiicturing  pursuits,  all  have,  to  a  more  or  less  extent,  been  successful ;  and 
with  this  happy  state  of  things,  our  mechanics  and  the  laboring  classes  generally, 
have  shared  in  the  beneficial  results. 


Art.  T.— SEW  JERSEY  ZINC  AND  FRANKLINITE. 

Mineral  enterprise  in  this  country  is  rapidly  rising  to  the  ascendant 
Capital  is  becoming  more  ready  and  anxious,  if  possible,  to  invest  itself  in 
iron,  lead,  zinc,  copper,  and  coal  mines,  than  in  railroads,  which  have  been 
and  are  now  the  ascendant  interest.  It  is  confidently  predicted  by  c  ireful 
jadges  of  the  signs  of  the  times  that,  within  ten  years,  more  capital  will  be 
invested  in  our  mining  operations  than  in  our  railroads.  All  the  minerals 
we  have  named  above,  are  in  increased  demand,  and  bear  improving  prices. 
The  era  of  fancy  mining,  for  years  past  potent  in  fortune-making  to  a  few 
and  in  ruin  to  many,  has  had  its  day.  Moneyed  men  are  no  longer  found 
ready  to  invest  their  wealth  in  paper  mines,  having  no  particular  existence 
beyond  the  ingenuity  of  their  Wall-street  creators,  and,  after  a  little  lapee, 
to  test  if  the  cry  for  legitimate  enterprise  indeed  meant  legitimate,  a  new 
sort  of  enterprise  is  being  inaugurated — to  wit:  a  desire  and  determination 
on  the  part  of  men  of  knowledge  and  means,  to  enter  upon  the  practical 
development  of  some  of  the  vast,  undoubted  mineral  resources  of  the 
country. 

One  mineral  enterprise  successfully,  because  energetically,  taken  hold  of 
and  prosecuted,  has  done  more,  within  two  or  three  years  past,  to  induce  the 
general  interest  now  felt  in  mining  projects,  than  all  others  we  could  name. 
We  allude  to  tbe  operations  of  the  New  Jersey  Zinc  Company,  organized 
in  the  spring  of  1848,  and  which,  in  the  face  of  repeated  failures  for  half  a 
century  past  to  turn  the  rich  zinc  mines  of  New  Jersey  to  practical,  profit- 
able account,  have  been  so  successful,  and  that,  too,  in  developing  zinc  in  a 
more  profitable  form  (paint)  than  was  first  contemplated,  that  its  stock,  rep- 
resenting $1,200,000  capita],  is  now  considerably  above  par,  and  eagerly 
soughf  &r  permanent  investments.    The  success  of  this  enterprise,  opposed 
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at  firat  by  so  many  obstacles ;  the  prejndices  of  legislation,  the  hesitation  of 
capital,  Uie  entire  absence  of  expenence  in  zinc  mining  and  manufacture  in 
this  country,  has  inspired  a  score  of  enterprises,  most  of  them  legitimate, 
and  many  of  them  destined  to  great  success  and  profit  It  has  certainly 
placed  New  Jersey  in  the  front  rank  of  mineral  States,  for,  independent  of 
the  revelation  of  her  wealth  in  zinc,  it  has  led  to  a  more  thorough  examina* 
tion  of  ^r  other  mineral  resources,  which  are  many  and  rich.  But  the  im- 
petus inspired  by  the  operations  of  the  New  Jersey  Zinc  Company  has  not 
been  confined  to  New  Jersey  or  any  particular  region ;  it  has  spread,  and  is 
spreading,  over  the  "Empire"  and  other  States.  The  working  of  the  zino 
mines  by  intelligent,  skillful  and  energetic  miuds  and  hands,  has  proven  thai 
the  chief  "  protection  "  necessary  to  develop  our  mineral  wealth  is  enlight- 
ened, practical  management,  and  that  mineral  operations  legitimately  enter- 
ed into  and  pursued,  are  no  more  a  speculation  or  hazard,  without  tariflb 
even,  than  any  other  business  requiring  an  equal  outlay  of  capital  and  skill. 
As  the  zinc  interest  is  a  new  as  well  as  important  one,  opening  another 
spring  of  wealth  and  enterprise,  and  promising  great  benefits,  commercial, 
manufacturing,  and  sanatary,  our  readers  will  be  interested  in  a  brief  statis- 
tical and  general  statement  of  the  zinc  resources  of  New  Jersey,  and  the 
operations  of  the  New  Jersey  Zinc  Company.  The  zinc  mines  are  located 
in  the  township  of  Franklin,  Sussex  County,  New  Jersey.  They  are  the 
only  mines  of  pure  oxide  of  zinc  known.  They  are  mixed  in  their  deports 
with  other  minerals,  chiefiy  Franklinite  iron  ore  and  manganese.  Vast  de- 
posits of  this  Franklinite  lie  contiguous,  similarly  blent  with  zinc  and  man- 
ganese. The  total  extent  of  the  two  chief  minerals,  all  of  their  kind  located 
compactly  in  that  region,  is  not  definitely  estimated,  but  it  is  immense — ex- 
haustion for  centuries  to  come  is  out  of  the  question.  It  will  be  suffideni 
for  the  information  of  our  readers  to  take  the  data  of  that  portion  belonging 
to  the  New  Jersey  Zinc  Company,  which  has  been  carefully  examined  by 
Dr.  Charles  T.  Jackson,  State  Assayer  of  Massachusetts  and  United  States 
Geologist  for  the  mineral  lands  of  the  United  States  in  Michigan,  <fec,  whose 
estimate  is  verified  by  Major  A.  C,  Farrington,  the  eminent  Mining  Engineer 
of  the  Zinc  Company,  and  other  eminent  scientific  men.  Dr.  Jackson  gives 
as  the  amount  of  the  Zinc  Company's  Franklinite,  above  water  drainage, 
1,115,468  tons;  amount  of  zinc,  1,188,672  tons.  The  veins  are  perpen- 
dicular, and,  according  to  the  law  of  such  veins,  extend  down  farther  below 
water  drainage  than  ever  plummet  sounded,  and  are  richer,  if  anything,  as 
they  descend,  so  that  it  is  safe  to  say  both  zinc  and  Franklinite  are  inex- 
haustible. But  if  they  were  not  so  in  the  Zinc  Company's  mines,  there  is 
vast  store  further  in  reserve.  It  is  difficult  to  say  which  of  these  two  miner- 
als is  most  valuable ;  both  are  aui  generis  and  precious.  As  the  anc  is  far- 
thest developed,  we  will  give  its  analysis  first: — 

Oxide  of  zinc  say SO 

Franklmite  say 20 

Manganese  say • 20 

TotaL 100 

A  dose  analysis  might  show  a  slight  but  not  material  difiference.  When 
taken  hold  of  by  the  present  successful  company,  the  design  was  to  man* 
u&cture  the  zinc  of  Commerce,  zinc  ware,  <kc,  but  early  experiments  by  the 
company  led  to  the  discovery  that  a  more  immediately  marketable,^  profit- 
iable,  and  benefidal  article  could  be  made — ^to  wit :  the  anc  paints,  now  so 
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lapidlf  sapplaoting  lead  and  oUier  paints.  It  was  found  that  a  pnre  and 
brilliant  white  sub-oxide  could  be  extracted  from  the  ore  with  great  ease  and 
&cilitj,  and  two  shades  of  white,  one  a  silver  white,  and  the  other  a  beau- 
tiful slate  color ;  while  the  red  oxide  could  be  pulverized  in  the  ore^  and  ren- 
dered into  a  brilliant  brown  paint,  which,  in  turn,  by  admixture  with  other 
preparations  would  also  make  a  superior  black  paint.  Here  was  a  new  field 
indeed.  The  known  poisonous  and  other  deleterious  properties  of  lead,  seemed 
to  define  the  mission  of  the  Zinc  Company,  and  to  demand  that  it  should 
first  become  a  creator  of  a  healthful  and  more  durable  and  brilliant,  as  well 
aa  a  cheaper  paint  They  accepted  the  summons,  and  erected  extensive  zinc 
paint  works  at  Newark,  after  long  and  expensive,  but  never  discouraging 
experiments,  and  during  ten  months  of  1852 — the  first  year  of  comparative- 
ly perfected  machinery  and  operation — their  paint  sales  from  their  ware- 
bouse  in  this  city — supervised  by  Messrs.  Manning  and  Squier,  45  Dey- 
fltreet — ^reached  $185,677  28,  and  they  were,  even  at  that,  unable  to  meet 
the  press  of  orders,  though  their  works  at  Newark  turned  out  ten  tons  of 
paints  per  day.  Those  works  are  being  enlarged,  and  will  require  repeated 
extension,  if,  as  we  think  it  is,  annc  is  destined  to  supplant  lead  as  a  paint; 
for  there  is  now  annually  consumed  by  the  United  States,  50,000  tons  of 
lead  in  paints. 

A  glance  at  the  process  of  making  zinc  paint,  or  rather  extracting  the 
•ub-oxide,  will  not  be  uninteresting.  The  mines  are  about  thirty-five  miles 
from  Newark,  and  the  ore  requires  at  present  to  be  carted  eight  miles,  (a 
rail  is  being  laid  for  this  transport  in  future,)  and  is  then  conveyed  to  the 
piunt,  works  by  water.  The  ore,  on  arriving  at  the  works  at  Newark,  is 
placed  in  heaps  and  roasted,  for  the  purpose  of  softening  it.  It  is  then 
ground  into  small  pieces,  when  it  is  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  coal, 
aaed  for  oxidizing  the  different  substances  of  which  the  ore  is  composed.  It 
ia  then  put  in  smelting  furnaces,  where  the  action  of  the  carbonic  acid  gas, 
aupplied  tl^rough  the  coal,  disengages  the  component  parts  of  the  ore,  and 
causes  the  zinc  to  rise  in  vapor,  which  vapor  is  conveyed  into  a  large  tube, 
tlirough  which  a  quantity  of  atmosphere  is  constantly  driven,  and  the  zino, 
uniting  with  the  oxygen,  produces  the  white  oxide  of  zinc,  and  this  is  driven 
by  a  blast  into  a  collecting  chamber,  from  whence  it  is  taken  for  use.  The 
oxide  is  then  mixed  with  oil  by  means  of  machinery,  and  thus  is  produced 
the  beautiful  white  zinc  paint.  The  manganese,  in  connection  with  the  zinc, 
ia  found  to  be,  as  though  specially  provid^,  a  natural  dryer  for  the  paint  - 

When  the  Zinc  Company  commenced  operations. they  had  comparatively 
no  data  to  go  by.  The  zinc  paint  introduced  in  France  by  the  discoveriea 
of  Le  Clair  and  Sorel — for  which  they  were  awarded  the  cross  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor  and  other  dignities — though  subsequent  to  the  use  of  a  perhaps 
inferior  article,  collected  through  some  experiments  (not  for  that  purpose) 
many  years  since,  and  used  on  the  mansion  of  the  late  Hon.  Samuel  Fow- 
ler, of  New  Jersey,  then  proprietdr  of  the  zinc  mines ;  being  manufactured 
by  a  doable  process,  first  resolving  the  zinc  (carbonate)  to  metal,  and  then 
extracting  the  oxide,  gave  little  benefit  to  the  American  enterprise.  But  the 
Zinc  Company  had  an  indomitable  man  in  James  L.  Curtis,  formerly  an  ex- 
tensive merchant  of  our  city,  at  its  head,  assisted  by  able  coadjutors,  and  he 
knew  no  such  word  as  fail  Collecting  at  home  and  abroad  such  data  as 
could  be  had,  he  made  Yankee  invention,  science,  and  skill,  answer  for  the 
necessary  balance,  and  the  result  has  been  a  perfection  and  simplification  in 
the  operations  of  mining  and  manu&cture  of  zinc  not  excelled,  if  equaled, 
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in  the  world.  Tet  the  company  will  doubtlees  add  improvements  from  time 
to  time,  for  there  would  seem  to  be  no  limit  to  the  inventive  capacity  of 
Americans.  The  advantages  of  zinc  over  lead  as  a  paint  are  these : — Re- 
peated tests  make  60  pounds  of  zinc  white  equal  to  100  pounds  of  lead  in 
covering  surface,  and  the  relative  cheapness,  therefore,  stands : — 

100  pounds  beet  lead,  say  7^  cents  per  pound $t  60 

60  potinds  best  zinc,  say  9  cents  per  pound 6  40 

In  favor  of  zinc f  3  10 

The  superior  cheapness  of  zinc  is  the  great  commercial  advantage  in  its 
&vor  over  lead.  Besides  this,  zinc  is  superior  in  whiteness,  brilliancy,  and 
durability,  and  is  entirely  free  from  the  poisons  in  lead  which  generate  sev- 
eral diseases,  well  known  to  workers  in  lead,  painters,  tenants  of  freshly 
painted  rooms,  and  medical  men.  The  white  zinc  resists  the  action  of  all 
gases  that  yellow  and  tarnish  lead,  and  holds  brilliant  as  an  inside  paint  for 
years.  In  color,  it  compares  with  lead  as  porcelain  white  does  with  comrooa 
ea!  then  white.  It  can  be  used  with  impunity  while  rooms  are  occupied, 
while  medical  men — vide  the  evidence  in  TanquerePs  octavo  work  on  lead 
poisons  and  lead  diseases — agree  that  lead  painted  rooms  should  not  be  ten- 
anted under  two  or  three  months  for  safety.  The  zinc  colors,  for  outaide 
painting,  requiring  but  little  oil,  dry  suddenly,  and  form  a  metallic  coating 
on  wood,  brick,  iron,  d^c,  impervious  to  weather  and  salt-water,  and  are  more 
nearly  fire-proof  than  any  other  paint  known. 

They  act  galvanically  on  metal  surfaces.  We  have  before  us  at  this  wri- 
ting the  testimony  of  the  Supervisor  of  the  New  York  and  New  Haven 
Railroad,  the  Superintendent  of  the  Navy  Yard  at  Gosport,  Virginia,  a 
special  committee  of  the  Common  Council  of  this  city — zinc  paint  has  boen 
tested  and  ordered  by  the  Common  Council  for  the  use  of  the  city  buildings 
— and  other  eminent  parties,  many  of  them  practical  painters  and  users  of 
lead  all  their  lives,  who  have  tested  the  zinc  paints  on  railroad  dep6ts,  loco- 
motives, ships,  buildings  and  otherwise,  and  their  testimony  is  unanimous — 
without  con:iidering  the  sanitary  reason — in  favor  of  zinc  over  lead.  To  our 
mind,  the  sanatary  reason  is  the  greatest  of  all  in  favor  of  zinc.  But 
though  I  he  present  operations  of  the  Zinc  Company  are  confined  to  the 
manufacture  of  paints,  this  is  but  a  branch  of  the  prospective  interest. 
Lead  is  a  poisoner,  not  only  in  paint  but  in  water-pipes,  roofing,  cistern-lin- 
ing, <Src.,  for  all  of  which  uses  zinc  is  a  cheaper,  better,  more  durable,  and 
healthful  substitute.  Slightly  alloyed  with  copper,  it  makes  a  sheathing  for 
ships  much  cheaper  and  far  more  durable  than  copper,  because  impervious 
to  the  corrosive  action  of  salt-water.  Manufactured  into  culinary  ware, 
covers,  spoons,  forks,  etc.,  zinc  (the  New  Jersey)  makes  an  article  more  du- 
rable and  beautiful  than  Britannia  or  nickel,  while  the  strength  of  the  metal 
will  allow  it  to  be  made  much  lighter.  We  can  see,  not  far  ahead,  a  vast 
manufacturing  interest  on  these  accounts  springing  up  around  the  zinc  mines 
of  New  Jersey. 

The  Franklinite,  where  that  is  the  chief  deposit — and  the  Zinc  Co.,  have, 
as  already  intimated,  chief  deposits  both  of  Franklinite  and  zinc — ^bears  the 
following  analysis,  made  by  Dr.  Jackson : 

SiUca,  («.  08) 0.299 

Franklinite,  (Fe.  203) 66.072 

Zinc,  (zn,  0) 21.896 

Manganese,  (muz.  08). 12.248 

100 
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Tlie  admixture  of  ano  with  the  Franklinite  is  found  to  destroy  its  tendenoy 
(if  it  otherwise  had  any,)  to  granularize,  and  renders  it  thoroughly  fibrous, 
making  it  when  properly  worked  into  iron,  the  toughest  and  strongest  that 
has  ever  been  tested.  According  to  Tredgold's  test,  the  Franklinite  stands 
thus: — 

Best  Swedish  bar  iron,  inch  square  bore lbs.  72.840 

Inferior    **  "  "  68.224 

BestEnglieh  **  ♦*  61.660 

Inierior    «  «  «  66.000 

American  Frankliiiite  **  77.000 

It  has  been  tested  in  this  city  and  in  Baltimore  with  similar  results,  and  a 
French  test,  in  the  Government  Marine  Forges  at  Paris,  made  the  difference 
in  favor  of  Franklinite  much  greater.  We  have  seen  it  variously  tested, 
every  species  of  trial  only  adding  to  the  proofs  of  its  wonderful  nerve  and 
strength.  Wire  of  whatever  size  made  of  other  iron,  is  Hawed  and  broken 
at  a  i^w  twists,  but  we  have  seen  wire  made  from  the  Franklinite  twisted 
twenty  timea  without  inducing  a  flaw.  Resolved  to  steel,  it  makes  an  arti- 
de  of  the  most  brilliant  character.  Competent  judges — our  most  extensive 
and  practical  iron  and  steel  workers — accord  a  superior  value  to  Franklinite, 
over  any  other  iron  for  uses  requiring  the  greatest  toughness  and  strength. 
For  steam  machinery,  suspension  bridges,  wires  and  such  lesser  forms  of 
iron  as  require  a  union  of  delicacy  and  strength,  the  Franklinite  must  be, 
aa  soon  as  placed  before  the  public,  in  great  demand.  It  forms  an  admir- 
able alloy  or  emollient  with  inferior  iron  and  ores,  changing  their  hard  granular 
nature  into  ductility  and  strength.  The  residuum  formed  in  the  furnaces  of 
the  zinc  paint  works,  from  the  per  cent  of  Franklinite  discharged,  is  admir- 
ab]^  for  admixture  with  inferior  iroa ;  retaining  as  it  does,  just  enough  zinc 
to  neutralize  the  granular  character  of  such  iron.  Itjs  beginning  to  be 
largely  sought  and  used  for  that  purpose,  and  for  fluxing  iron  in  the  process 
of  puddling.  It  may  seem  a  matter  of  surprise  that  an  iron  ore  so  near  the 
aeaboard  and  the  chief  market  and  mart  of  capital  of  the  Union,  and  with 
snch  a  character,  should  not  have  been  long  ngo  developed.  The  same  sur- 
prise may  be  expressed  over  the  zinc.  Repeated  trials  for  half  a  century 
have  been  made  with  both  minerals,  but  through  lack  of  practical  knowl- 
edge, inefficient  operatives,  and  the  little  interest  taken  in  encouraging  min- 
eral enterprises,  they  all  failed,  until  the  energy,  genius,  and  tact  of  Col. 
Curtis  and  his  coadjutors,  took  hold  of  the  work. 

The  chief  credit  of  the  successful  operations  of  the  New  Jersey  Zinc  Com- 
pany, forming  an  era  in  American  mineral  history,  is  acknowledged  to  be- 
long to  Col.  Curtis.  Ho  had  the  faith  and  boldness  to  take  a  matter  of 
"repeated  failures"  in  hand,  and  allowed  no  discouragement  to  daunt  him. 

*'  Where  there  is  a  will  there  is  a  way,"  is  an  old  adage,  and  what  Alex- 
ander the  Great  said  to  a  halting,  doubting,  subaltern  is  true  forever,  "  There 
B  nothing  impossible."  If  the  Gordian  knot  will  not  be  untied  by  hand 
nor  teeth,  untie  it  with  the  knife  or  sword.  Col.  Curtis  who  has  been  the 
active  head  of  the  Zinc  Company  from  the  day  of  its  organization  until  a 
few  days  since,  when  he  resigned  on  account  of  pressure  of  private  business 
— but  not  till  the  success  of  the  enterprise  was  perfect — had  sagacity  enough 
to  know  that  operators  in  a  new  sort  of  enterprise  must  first  learn  how  to 
operate,  and  as  it  required  a  large  amount  of  science,  skill,  and  expenditure, 
all  his  predecessors  had  been  wearied  or  frigtened  from  the  work.  He  was 
not :  he  hunted  up  the  science  and  skill,  and  the  means  to  pay  it  well ;  and 
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the  result,  after  four  years  of  anxious  and  unceasing  effort,  is  a  farilliaBt  re* 
ward  of  triumph  to  himself  and  co-laborers,  and  for  the  mineral  resouroet 
of  our  country. 

The  great  impediment  in  the  way  of  turning  the  Franklinite  to  account, 
was  the  trial  of  its  ores  in  ill-adapted  furnaces.  In  the  common  iron  ftir- 
nace,  Franklinite  comes  to  a  state  of  nature  before  it  leaves  the  furnaoe,  and 
it  only  required  the  observation  of  a  plain,  unpretending,  iron  worker,  to  sec, 
after  a  little  thought,  that  furnaces  of  less  hight  and  much  cheaper,  would 
obviate  the  difficulty.  The  zinc  was  found,  also,  to  choke  the  fnmacea  in  its 
escape  from  the  iron,  but  the  Zinc  Company  discovered  in  a  little  time  that 
this  15  or  20  per  cent  of  zinc,  instead  of  raising  the  mischief  with  the  Frank- 
linite, could,  by  the  addition  of  a  simple  apparatus  to  the  furnace,  be  collec- 
ted for  paint,  and  thus  pay,  nearly  or  quite,  the  cost  of  making  the  Frank- 
linite ore  into  iron,  and  the  collection  of  the  zinc ;  opening  a  splendid  field 
for  the  manufacture  of  iron  on  free-trade  principles.  The  zinc  and  manga- 
nese are  finally  found  admirable,  aye,  invaluable  coadjutors  with  the  Frank- 
Unite,  in  promoting  its  working  into  iron.  Christian  C.  Detmold,  well  known 
as  one  of  the  most  energetic  and  successful  managers  of  iron  works  in  tho 
country,  and  who  has  been  elected  to  fill  the  post  of  president  of  the  New 
Jersey  Zinc  Company,  vacated  by  the  resignation  of  Col.  Curtis,  who  is  fully 
aware  of  the  value  of  both  the  zinc  and  Franklinite,  and  is  competent  to 
speak  in  judgment  on  either,  writes  touching  some  queries  from  Edwin  Post, 
Esq.,  concerning  the  manufacture  of  iron  from  the  Franklinite,  as  followa: 

Nbw  Yoek,  October,  ISA 

Edwin  Post,  Esq., 

Dear  Sir  : — You  ask  my  opinion  respecting  the  practicability  and  value  of 
smelting  the  Franklinite  ore  in  a  blast-furnace,  and  obtaining  by  the  same  oj^- 
ation  the  iron  from  the  ore  and  the  oxide  of  ^inc. 

There  is  no  reason,  in  my  judgment,  why  such  a  mode  of  treating  this  ore 
should  not  fully  answer  in  practice.  The  franklinite  ore  is  composed  of  about 
66  per  cent  of  oxide  of  iron,  16  per  cent  of  oxide  of  maganese,  and  17  per  cent 
of  oxide  of  zinc.  The  iron  in  the  ore  is  precisely  in  the  state  to  be  most  eaaily 
reduced  and  to  yield  the  best  quality  of  iron — ^like  the  famous  Elba  ore  and 
other  specular  ores,  which  are  well  known  to  yield  an  iron  of  great  ductility, 
and  at  the  same  time  of  great  toughness  and  strength. 

The  oxide  of  manganese  is  earned  oiTin  the  cindei',  manganese  being  lessfnai- 
ble  than  iron,  and  because  the  oxide  of  manganese  combines  very  readily  with 
the  silica  of  the  flux,  &c.,  forming  a  very  fluid  cinder.  If  a  small  portion  of  the 
manganese  should  become  reduc^  and  enter  into  combination  with  the  iron,  no 
ill  effect  is  to  be  apprehended  from  it. 

Although  many  iron  ores  are  smelted  that  contain  a  good  deal  of  zinc,  and 
fecial  experiments  were  made  some  years  since,,  by  that  eminent  metallurgist, 
Karstein,  to  smelt  iron  ores  very  rich  in  zinc,  for  the  purpose  of  determining, 
beyond  a  doubt,  the  effect  of  the  presence  of  zinc  in  iron,  which  resulted  most 
fkvorably ;  yet  no  attempt  has  ever  been  made,  to  my  knowledge,  prior  to  yours 
to  smelt  ores  containing  zinc,  with  the  express  view  of  coilectii^  the  oxide  of 
zinc  fromtunnel  head,  for  the  purpose  of  usuing  it  as  a  paint.  This,  undoubt- 
edly, is  quite  practicable  with  the  Franklinite  ore,  as  your  experiments  have 
proved.  A  portion  of  the  vaporized  zinc  will  be  condensed  around  tunnel  bead, 
m  consequence  of  the  dimished  temperature  of  the  furnace  in  that  region ;  this 
substance,  well  known  where  zinciferous  ores  are  smelted,  as  "cadmia,"  is  a 
mixture  chiefly  consisting  of  oxide  of  zinc,  metallic  zinc,  and  earthy  matter ;  it 
may  be  broken  down  by  oars  and  charged  again  into  the  furnace. 

fiut  by  far  the  largest  portion  of  the  zinc  will,  by  your  arrangement  of  con- 
duits, be  led  into  the  collectmg  chambers  and  there  deposited  as  an  oxide  of  zioc. 
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il  for  paint    lilt  vwy  doaUfol,  howerwr,  whttlnr  Haaa  efer  Im  lli«r«^U}iiod> 
•■flkieiiily  pwe  to  be  used  at  a  white  paint 

There  is  do  cauae  for  appreheanion  that  the  large  qaantity  of  sine  whiah  ia 
i^^rized  in  the  blaat-faraace  ameltinff  Frankliotte,  will  abatnict  ao  large  a  por- 
tion of  h^at  as  to  interfere  with  the  regular  working  of  the  farnace ;  such  ua 
abstraction  will  unavoidably  take  place,  but  it  is  easy  to  guard  against  the  ill 
effects  of  this,  by  proportioning  the  burden  of  the  farnace  accordingly.  This 
will  naturally  involve  the  consumption  of  a  larger  proportion  of  coal  than  would 
be  necessary  for  ordinary  iron  ores ;  this  greater  consumption  will  be  fUriber  in- 
creased by  the  fact  that  the  farnace  gases  cannot  be  utilized  for  raising  the  steam 
for  the  blowing  engine,  which  must  m  obtained  by  special  6ring  under  the  boileFS* 

The  quality  of  the  iron  produced  in  your  experiments  from  Fronklinlte.  I  have 
no  henitation  to  pronounce  very  superior,  and  especially  adapted  to  produce  the 
ehotcest  quality  of  bar  iron,  without  any  intermediate  process  of  reHning ;  and 
ibis  constitutes,  in  my  judgment,  the  most  valuable  feature  in  the  whole  ques- 
tion ;  for  iron  of  such  quality  will  always  command  a  ready  market,  at  extra 
high  prices,  for  all  purposes  requiring  iron  of  great  doctility  and  strength. 

The  estimate  which  you  have  submitted  to  me  of  the  oost  of  iron  and  sine 
pdnt  produced  from  the  Franklinite  ore,  seem  to  me  quite  sufllcient,  so  far  aa 
tbe  respective  quantities  of  materials  and  labor  go ;  of  the  cost  of  the  difKir- 
•Qt  materials  on  the  spot  I  can  give  no  opinion,  but  take  it  for  granted  that  yoa 
have  correctly  estimated  thenL  Nor  can  I  give  any  opinion  as  to  the  value  of 
the  paint  thus  obtained,  parties  in  the  trade  can  readily  determine  this  from  the 
product  obtained  by  yonr  experiment. 

On  the  whole,  I  look  upon  the  result  of  this  trial  as  most  important  in  demon- 
•trating  practically  the  great  value  of  tBe  enormous  masses  of  Franklinite  which, 
although  long  known,  yet  has  never  been  nsed  but  to  an  exceedingly  limited 
extent  And  as  henceforth  large  quantities  muAt  be  comMumed,  it  seems  to  me 
that  one  of  the  first  points  that  should  claim  your  attention,  should  be  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  cost  of  getting  the  Franklinite  to  your  works  at  Stanhope,  by  meant 
of^a  railroad  from  the  mines  to  the  Morris  Canal. 

I  am  dear  sir,  most  truly  and  respectively  yours, 

C.B.OBTMOLD. 

Note. — ^In  the  Belgian  iron  works,  (especially  at  Seralng,)  it  is  found  ne- 
cessary to  mix  a  large  portion  of  zinciferous  iron  ore  with  their  ordinary  ores, 
for  the  purpose  of  producinsr  a  pig  iron  of  the  requisite  strength  for  cannons, 
or  for  being  converted  into  bar  iron  of  the  very  best  quality,  'rhis  is  the  ore  of 
Angleur,  which  contains  16  per  cent  of  the  oxide  of  zinc.  But  as  the  u^ie  of 
this  ore  is  apt  to  cause  a  Qooling  of  the  furnaces,  they  are  obliged  to  mix  with 
it  a  certain  portion  of  another  and  cleaner  ore,  the  ore  of  **  Dolembreux,''  which 
contains  a  large  portion  of  oxide  of  manganese.  This  is  done  for  the  purpose  of 
producing  a  very  liquid  cinder  in  the  furnace,  and  thus  correcting  the  cooling 
effects  of  the  zinc  in  the  ore  of  Angleur. 

The  Franklinite  contains,  happily,  the  very  combination  there  sought  to  be 
elTected  by  a  mixture  of  different  ores,  namely,  the  zinc  and  the  manganese,  and 
therefore  can  be  smelted  by  itself.  That  zinc  tends  greatly  to  improve  the  qual- 
ity of  iron,  was  also  fully  established  by  direct  experiments  made  by  order  of 
the  English  Government  in  1848.  o.  e.  d. 

One  further  quotation  with  reference  to  the  yalue  of  the  Franklinite  ore 
ibr  admixture  with  other  iron  to  improve  its  working,  and  we  are  done  with 
the  subject  in  detail  :— 

GaBnwiai  ImoH  Womks,  N.  7.0iTT,I>6e.  89, 1898. 

This  is  to  certify  that  I  have  worked  the  Franklinite  ore,  for  the  purpose  of 
fluxing  iron  in  the  process  of  puddling,  and  the  ret^ult  is  as  follows: — 

Cooper  pig  iron,  worked  with  Fraiiklinite  ore,  makes  as  good  1^  billets,  when 
rolled  down  from  the  puddling  furnace,  as  tlio  same  iron  does  without  ore,  when 
bloomed  from  the  puddling  furnace,  and  repeat  in  the  heating  furnace,  before 
rolling  to  li  billeU. 
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The  difl^renoe  in  the  cost  of  l^letioff  in  the  two  prooenes  is  aboat  (6  per 
ton  ia  favor  of  the  ore.  The  above  billets,  when  rolled  to  wffe  rode,  will  draw 
to  No.  34,  market  wire. 

Wjnaqua  pig  iron,  worked  with  ore,  with  a  single  heat,  makes  as  good  boiler- 
rivets,  as  the  same  pig  iron  does  without  ore  with  two  heats. 

Cast  iron  borings,  worked  with  ore,  roll  to  billets  much  better,  and  when 
worked  into  small  ovals,  squares,  and  rounds,  gives  a  splendid  finish  to  the  iron, 
making  it  look  fifty  per  cent  better.  "Without  the  ore,  it  is  impossible  to  roll  to 
small  work.  In  all  cases,  there  is  a  handsome  finish  given  to  the  iron  when  the 
ore  is  used  than  ^i^n  it  is  not  used,  especially  in  small  work,  which  is  a  great 
•onsideration. 

The  residnom  was  not  tried  but  a  litUe;  the  ore  being  so  much  better  that  it 
was  not  thought  practkable  to  work  it 

The  above  puddling  i^imace  has  been  used  for  working  the  oxide  from  the 
Franklmite  ore,  and  also  from  the  residuum,  to  ascertain  the  practieabUity  of  woik- 
ing  off  the  oxide  from  the  ore  and  residuum. 

B.  illCKB,  BoperiBleafkat. 

Mr.  Hioks  is  our  superintendent  at  the  Greenwich  works. 

HOLDEN  k,  Co. 

But  we  cannot  dismiss  a  subject  of  so  much  importance  as  these  New 
Jersey  zinc  and  iron  mines,  without  a  word  in  regard  to  their  early  history. 
They  are  worthy  the  study  of  the  antiquary.  Old  shafts,  and  other  evi- 
dences, prove  them  to  have  been  opened  considerably  more  than  a  century 
ago.  Aji  original  survey  of  the  tract,  in  1749,  alludes  to  the  ''old  mine 
holeSk"  In  1765,  an  old-fashioned  mining-pick  was  found  in  one  of  the 
gallerieB  by  a  hunter,  whose  son,  now  an  old  man,  is  still  living  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  mines.  Major  Farrington,  in  an  able  report  on  the  mines,  ia 
of  the  opinion  that  they  were  first  opened  by  a  colony  of  miners  from  the 
Duchy  of  Nassau,  who  came  over  about  1640,  while  New  York  was  held  by  the 
Dutch,  and  settled  on  the  Minisink  Fiats,  upon  each  side  of  the  Delaware,  and 
who  woriced  the  copper  mines  at  Paquarrhy.  What  ihey  mined  for  can 
only  be  imagined,  as  th^y  did  not  excavate  on  the  zinc  vein.  Lord  Stirling 
was,  prior  to  the  Revolution,  proprietor  of  the  mines:  hence  the  name 
''  Stirhnff  HilV  on  which  they  are  located.  He  caused  a  quantity  of  the 
IVanklimte  to  be  mined,  and  taken  to  his  furnaces  at  Charlottenburg,  where 
it  may  now  be  seen.    His  trial  with  it  was  a  failure. 

The  early  miners  do  not  seem  to  have  at  all  comprehended  either  the  zine 
or  the  Franklinite.  Some  eighty  years  ago,  several  tons  of  the  zinc  ore  was 
shipped  to  England,  throu^  the  agency  of  a  commercial  house  in  this 
city,  of  which  v  an  Brugh  Livingston  was  a  member ;  but  no  results  are 
recorded  of  the  venture.  In  several  of  the  mineral  cabinets  in  England  are 
specimens  of  oxide  of  zinc,  corresponding  with  no  productions  of  Europe,  and 
which  are  presumed  to  be  a  part  of  the  shipment  aforesaid.  Such  is  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Farrington,  Dr.  Jackson,  and  others,  also  of  the  spedal  agent 
sent  out  by  the  Zinc  Company,  with  specimens  of  their  ores  and  sub-oxides  to 
the  Worias  Fair,  where  American  zinc  attracted  much  notice  fix>m  scientific 
visiters.  This  agent  saw  some  of  the  specimens  in  English  cabinets  above 
referred  to.  Several  years  ago,  when  Congress  passed  an  act  to  provide 
a  standard  of  weights  and  measures  for  the  several  custom-houses,  Hon. 
Samuel  Fowler,  whose  son.  Colonel  Fowler  is  still  interested  in  the  mines, 
who  was  at  the  time  in  Congress,  and  who  owned  the  zinc  property,  induoed 
the  government  agent  to  use  the  zinc  ore,  alloyed  with  copper,  and  an  ex- 
cellent set  of  brass  standards  was  the  result  But  this  fiuled  to  bring  further 
attention  to  the  mines ;  and,  as  we  have  said,  all  attempts  to  work  them 
failed,  until  the  present  Zinc  Company  oiganized. 
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WhetlMr  our  gofernment  oa^t  to  interwt  itself  in  enoouragiQg  enter- 
prises of  great  national  iitility,  as  well  as  individual  profit,  may  m  a  debate- 
aUe  question.  When  Le  Clair  and  Sorel  made  their,  discovery  of  a  paint, 
from  zinc,  the  French  government  (Louis  Philippe's)  took  the  matter  in  hand, 
had  tibie  paint  tested  by  a  committee  of  savants^  and,  finding  it  preferable  to 
lead,  particularly  in  a  Mmiary  point  of  view,  at  once  decreed  its  use  on  all  the 
Mblic  buildings  of  Paris,  beside  honoring  and  rewarding  the  discoverers* 
The  result  was  an  imitation  of  the  action  of  government  by  individuals,  and 
nnc  came  into  g^ieral  use.  The  American  zinc,  under  notice,  being  an 
oxide  and  free  from  sulphur,  is  manu&ctured  by  a  single  and  much  cheaper 
process  than  the  French,  which  is  a  carbonate,  interfused  with  sulphur,  and 
requires  two  expensive  processes  to  convert  it  to  paint.  Hence,  the  greater 
benefit  conferred  by  the  New  Jersey  Zinc  Company  through  theur  discoveries 
snd  success.  Yet  they  receive  nor  seek  '* crosses''  nor  *' orders;"  but  is  it 
not  worth  considering,  whether  it  be  not  the  true  policy  of  free,  as  well  as 
despotic  states,  to  encom^e  the  development  of  national  sources  of  wealth 
and  independence,  and  the  enlargement  of  the  field  of  enterprize  and  labor, 
by,  in  some  way,  recognizing  such  enterprises  of  individuals  or  companies  as 
contribute  largely  to  die  public  good.  The  wealth  and  strength  of  a  state 
is  but  the  aggregate  of  the  resources  of  its  people;  and  it  strikes  us  as  its 
noblest  and  first  duty,  to  so  compliment  eacn  marked  addition  to  the  com- 
mon sto^,  that  further  enterprize  may  be  stimulated.  The  zinc  of  New 
Jersey  is  become  too  potent  in  itself  to  need  a  fostering  word  or  look  from 
Goyemment ;  but  what  a  stimulus  to  all  as  legitimate  and  valuable  mineral 
enterprizes  it  would  have  been,  all  over  the  country,  had  Congress,  in  the 
hour  of  its  birth,  acknowledged  the  value  of  zinc  paint,  by  causing  it  to  be 
tested,  as  did  the  French  government,  and,  finding  it  desirable  over  any  or 
all  competitors,  decreed  its  use,  if  only  on  the  public  buildings  at  the  national 
capital.  This  is  the  kind  of  protection  and  encouragement  that  will  best  de- 
velop the  industry  and  enterprise  of  a  country,  and  this  much  the  State 
owes  to  the  people.  Example  in  high  places  is  a  mighty  power.  We 
merely  throw  out  these  hints  for  the  consideration  of  such  as  read  them. 
Shall  it  be  said  always,  that  the  Republic  cares  less  than  the  Monarchy, 
whether  its  citizens  bend  their  genius  and  energy  to  working  a  public  good 
a  public  ill? 

OOL.  JAMKS   LANODON   CURTIS. 

As  appropriate  to  the  foregoing  article  on  the  mineral  interests  of  New 
Jersey,  we  give  a  brief  sketch  of  Col.  James  L.  Curtis,  to  whose  intelli- 
gence and  enterprise  those  interests  are  mainly  indebted  for  their  develop- 
ment, and  whose  portrait  will  be  found  in  the  present  number  of  the  Mer- 
chanU*  Magazine.  Col.  Curtis  is  well  ktfown  in  our  mercantile  community 
as  formerly,  and  for  many  years,  largely  and  successfully  engaged  in  com- 
mercial pursuits  in  this  city.  Indeed,  his  whole  active  life  has  been  passed 
in  our  midst  Col.  Curtis  is,  like  many  of  our  most  enterprising  business 
men — a  New  Englander  by  birth.  His  ancestors  were  among  the  earliest 
colonizers  of  New  England,  and  settled  at  Stratford,  Connecticut,  in  1689, 
where  he  was  born  about  forty  years  ago.  His  farther,  like  his  father's  £e^ 
ther,  and  so  on  for  generations  back,  was  a  tiller  of  the  soil,  in  moderate 
circumstances,  and  unable  to  give  his  son  more  than  the  eommon  school  ed- 
ucation afforded  in  his  native  town.  That  education  was,  however,  of  the 
true,  solid  New  England  sort  It  hiculcated  habits  of  thought,  discinline, 
and  moral  energy,  and  young  Curtia  found  it  snfl&dent  growid-worK  for 
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more  extensive  claeBioal  ftoooTDplishmeDlB,  and  aeqiuuntaiioe  with  genera}  Ki> 
erature  and  history  in  after  j^ears.  It  would  be  difficult  to  point  to  one 
more  thoroughly  versed  in  all  matters  of  useful  knowledge  than  is  Col.  Our- 
tis  at  the  present  time. 

At  the  age  of  fifteen,  young  Curtis  made  his  debut  in  this  city  as  an  ad- 
venturer in  search  of  employment  His  prepossessing  characteristics  at  one^ 
tecured  him  business  and  fiiends.  Entering  one  of  our  largest  and  most 
respectable  silk  houses  as  junior  clerk,  he  was  rapidly  promoted  on  account 
of  his  capacity  and  integrity,  and,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  was  entrusted  with 
tbe  charge  of  the  establishment  during  the  absence  of  the  proprietors  io 
Europe,  and,  before  he  attained  his  majority,  was  admitted  as  a  partner. 
His  career  as  a  merchant  was  eminently  successful  Possessing  tbe  first  or- 
der of  business  talents  and  habits,  with  an  intuitive  faculty  of  grasping  and 
comprehending  all  matters  brought  to  his  notice,  baoked  by  the  energy  and 

C^rsevering  industry  which  are  prominent  traits  in  his  character,  he  was  not 
ng  in  rising  from  the  most  humble  condition  to  a  competency  and  position 
alike  enviable.    During  his  career  as  a  merchant,  he  enjoyed  the  esteem  and 
confidence  of  his  compeers,  and  was  for  several  years  an  active  and  efficient 
member  and  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade.    During  these  years,  in  con« 
junction  with  the  late  Judge  Inglis,  Judges  Campbell  and  Mitchell,  the  ]at# 
Attorney-Gkneral  of  this  State,  Willis  Hall,  and  others  equally  eminent. 
Col.  Curtis  was  a  party  to  an  association,  organized  tn  this  city,  for  debate 
and  dehberation  on  the  various  subjects  agitating  the  public  mind  or  calculat* 
ed  for  self-instruction  or  improvement.     We  have  it  from  a  distinguished 
jurist  who  was  a  member  of  that  society — and  it  were  well  if  more  such  so- 
cieties existed — that,  in  point  of  intellect  and  ability,  it  was  for  abler  in  its 
discussions  than  most  legislative  bodies — not  excepting  even  Congress.    For 
a  long  period  Col.  Curtis  was  the  presiding  officer  and  spirit  of  the  "  House 
of  Debate,*'  and  he  doubtless  dates  much  of  his  readiness  as  a  speaker,  and 
fimiiiiarity  with  pariiamentary  rules  and  duties,  to  this  intellectual  associa- 
tion.   His  connection  with  the  military  of  this  city,  in  which  he  took  and 
still  takes  great  interest,  has  also  been  worthy  of  note.    For  several  yeara 
he  commanded  one  of  our  r^ments  of  volunteer  corps,  and  in  his  military 
capacity  was  an  upholder  of  Taw  and  order  at  the  time  of  the  furious  aboli* 
tion  riots  in  this  city  in  1834,  at  the  time  of  the  great  fire  in  1835,  and  in 
the  Anti-Rent  campaign  in  1839.      At  the  commencement  of  the  late  war 
with  Mexico,  Col.  Curtis  undertook  to  aid  in  raising  a  brigade  for  the  service 
of  his  country,  with  the  purpose  of  entering  upon  its  command.     As  but 
one  regiment  was  finally  required,  he  was  not  called  into  service,  though  his 
efforts  to  organize  further  force  were  successful.    But  the  most  noted  epoch 
of  his  life,  to  our  mind,  and  the  one  destined  to  greatest  results  for  general 
good,  has  been  his  connection  with  the  mineral  interests  of  the  country  for 
several  years  past.    Entering  upon  this  field  less  for  the  purpose  of  realizing 
fortune — though  fortune  has  resulted  as  a  natural  consequence—  than  with 
the  determination  to  do  all  in  his  power  toward  developing  the  largest  and 
one  of  the  most  permanent  and  legitimate  sources  of  the  national  wealth 
and  strength,  he  deserves  to  rank  rather  as  a  public  benefactor  than  as  the 
•oeoessful  leader  of  a  private  enterprise.    The  results  of  his  intelligence  and 
eeergy  may  show  in  his  bank  account,  as  they  ought  to,  but  they  show  in  a 
iar  larger  and  nobler  sense  in  the  employment  given  to  thousands  of  me- 
chanics and  laborers ;  the  stimulus  infused  ioto  mineral  enterprise  ;  the  be- 
1  products  developed  for  public  good ;  the  fortunes  of  many  secured ; 
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tlie  wealth  of  States  increased,  and  the  general  sum  of  t].e  country^s  indus- 
try and  prosperity  largely  advanced.  As  public  opinion  is  often  formed  by 
a  few  bold  minds,  so  a  few  such  leaders  as  Col.  Curtis  in  any  path  of  indus- 
try, are  sufficient  to  perfect  its  enterprise  and  establish  its  universality. 

However  many  and  various — as  they  are — his  other  projects  and  operations 
in  the  mineral  field,  we  must  regard  his  development  of  the  zinc  and  Frank- 
Knite  interest  of  New  Jersey,  as  his  chef  (Toeuvre.  They  are  two  of  the 
most  valuable  minerals  in  the  world.  Up  to  the  time  when  Col.  Curtis  took 
them  in  hand,  they  had  defied  even  Yankee  enterprise  and  skill.  They  were 
a  stumbling  block  to  capital,  science,  and  art  Indeed,  they  were  regarded 
as  comparatively  valueless.  It  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  what  they  are  now, 
as  that  is  already  set  forth  in  these  pages.  And  for  this  great  triumph  New 
Jersey  and  the  Union,  are  chiefly  indebted  to  the  indomitable  energy  and 
genius  of  Col.  James  L.  Curtis.  In  less  than  five  years  he  has  added  to  the 
value  of  the  mineral  deposits  of  a  single  State,  millions  of  dollars,  and  at 
the  same  time  greatly  increased  the  industry  and  general  enterprise  of  that 
State.  Nor  has  the  result  ended  there ;  it  has  been  beneficially  felt  in  this 
city  and  other  portions  of  the  State,  and  in  the  mineral  re^ns  of  rennsylvania, 
Virginia,  Maryland,  and  other  flections  of  the  Union.  We  could  name  more 
than  twenty  important  mineral  enterprises  that  have  sprung,  directly  or  in- 
directly, from  Col.  Curtis'  successful  operations  with  the  zinc  and  Franklinite 
of  New  Jersey,  and  the  circle  promises  to  widen  for  years  to  come  in  in- 
creased and  accelerated  ratio.  ' 

In  connection  with  his  mineral  operations,  Col.  Curtis  has  long  cherished 
a  favorite  idea  which  we  trust  he  may  live  to  see  realized.  It  is  the  formation 
of  a  School  of  Mines,  in  which  classes  of  youth  shall  be  taught  mineralogy 
and  its  relative  sciences,  theoretically  by  the  ablest  masters,  and  practically 
by  explorations  in  the  varions  mineral  regions,  near  and  remote,  until  they 
shall  be  sufficiently  accomplished  to  go  forth  to  all  our  mountain  and  hiu 
ranges,  and  spy  out  the  hidden  riches  of  our  land.  The  country  knows  no 
greater  want  than  a  corps  of  thus  educated  young  men,  and  none  could 
command  more  remunerating  and  enviable  position,  or  confer  a  greater  ben- 
efit on  the  country.  Our  mineral  wealth  has  a  national  character  and  impor- 
tance, and  in  furtherance  of  this  noble  idea  of  a  school  for  the  creation  of 
mineralogists,  geologists,  chemists,  <fec.,  the  nation  could  richly  aflford  to  do- 
nate a  million  acres  of  its  mineral  lands.  We  hope  Col.  Curtis  will  plaoe 
his  idea  in  form  before  Congress,  and  urge  action  upon  it  as  demanded  by 
the  interests  of  the  whole  country.  If  he  can  succeed  in  carrying  out  this 
idea,  he  will  rank  his  name  higher  as  a  benefactor,  than  it  could  stand  were 
he  ten  times  elected  to  the  executive  chair  of  the  Empire  State,  for  which 
post  his  name  was  strongly  urged  in  the  late  election. 

A  word  m  conclusion,  touching  Col.  Curtis  as  a  citizen  and  a  man.  As 
a  citizen  he  is  an  ornament  to  society.  Liberal  with  his  ample  means,  his 
hand  is  open  to  every  worthy  cause  and  object  that  may  appeal  to  his  sym- 
pathy or  charity,  while  the  same  hand  is  strong  to  uphold  public  order,  jus- 
tice, and  virtue.  As  a  man,  he  is  frank,  ingenuous,  and  noble  souled.  Above 
the  narrow  prejudices  and  petty  ambition  that  stain  the  acts  and  aspirations 
of  too  many  in  our  midst,  he  can  differ  from  his  fellow-men  in  politics  with- 
o:Dt  bitterness,  and  in  religion  without  bigotry.  He  would  have  all  men  in- 
telligent and  fortunate,  and  rejoices  in  rather  than  envies — as  is  the  com- 
mon rule — the  success  of  others.  In  the  prime  of  life,  with  a  lovely  family 
around  him,  an<l  everything  conspiring  to  his  advantage,  a  proud  future 
evidently  lies  before  him. 
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Art.  TL— lACKENZIR'S  LAW  OF  PARTNERSHIP  IN  ENGLAND.* 

Thb  English,  commerdally  great  as  thev  are,  have  much  to  learn.  Their 
law  of  partnership  is  incomplete,  cumbrous,  and  unjust  K  it  were  intended 
to  check  enterprise,  and  to  deprive  Capital  of  the  means  of  legitimate  em- 
ployment, that  purpose  has  been  well  fulfilled.  It  is  in  spite  of,  and  not 
owing  to,  the  English  law  of  partnership  that  Great  Britain  has  obtained 
commercial  and  mercantile  power.  Common  sense  tells  the  capitalist  thai 
money  will  not  fructify  unless  it  be  used.  British  law  says,  "  K  you  adven- 
ture even  one  sixpence  of  it  in  partnership,  you  shall  be  and  you  are  liable 
to  the  last  penny  in  your  possession." 

There  is  no  such  thing  in  Great  Britain  as  partnership  wiUi  limited  liabil- 
ity— what  in  this  country  is  called  special  partnership,  what  is  known  through- 
out continental  Europe  as  ''^partnership  en  commandite.'^^  An  act  of  Par- 
liament, a  Royal  Charter  of  Incorporation,  or  Letters  Patent  from  Uie 
Crown,  have  the  power,  it  is  true,  of  allowing  partners  in  joint-stock  compar 
nies  to  be  liable  for  no  more  than  the  respective  amount  of  the  shares  each 
may  possess.  But  the  cost  of  an  act  of  JParliament,  even  when  wholly  un- 
opposed, is  about  £800,  and  a  charter  or  letters  patent  come  nearly  as  ex- 
pensive. If  two  or  more  people  choose  to  form  a  partnership,  one  to  find 
£1,000,  we  will  say,  as  tJie  capital,  and  the  other  two  supplying  the  requisr 
ite  knowledge  and  industry,  there  are  positively  no  means  in  England  to 
limit  the  responsibility  of  him  who  supplies  the  money ; — the  law  is,  Uiat 
whatever  amount  I  e  may  bring,  he  is  liable  to  the  creditors  of  the  concern 
not  only  to  the  full  extent  of  that  amount,  but,  as  Lord  Chancellor  Cotteo- 
ham  declared,  ^'even  to  the  last  shilling  and  the  last  acre  he  may  have  in 
the  world." 

In  the  last  days  of  the  Derby  Government,  last  December,  a  curious  discus- 
sion took  place  on  that  head  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  member  from 
South  Lancashire  (Mr.  W.  Brown,  of  the  well-known  commerdal  house  of 
Brown  and  Shipley,  of  Liverpool  and  New  York,)  moved  for  "  Copies  of  all 
applications  made  by  the  London,  Liverpool,  and  North  American  Screw 
Steamship  Company  to  the  Board  of  Trade  for  a  charter ;  and  of  all  corre- 
spondence between  the  said  company  and  Board  of  Trade  on  the  subject 
thereof;  and  of  all  letters,  memorials,  and  other  communications  received 
by  the  Board  of  Trade  from  other  persons,  companies,  and  associations  re- 
lating to  such'  applications." 

He  was  the  mouth-piece  of  certain  members  of  the  shipping  interest  of 
Liverpool,  who  had  heard  that  the  Board  of  Trade  intended  to  grant  the 
above-named  company  a  charter,  by  which  the  liabilities  of  the  shareholders 
would  be  limited  to  the  amount  or  their  respective  shares,  and  who  "  sub- 
mitted that  such  a  charter  would  be  injurious  to  other  shipowners  who  had 
invested  large  capital  in  the  Canada  trade,  and  were  liable  to  the  full  extent 
of  their  property,  as  it  subjected  them  to  an  unfidr  competition  with  a  com- 
pany which  was  not  exposed  to  the  same  risks  as  they  were,  and  which  was 
not  restrained  by  the  ordinary  rules  of  commercial  profit,  and  which  inter- 
fered with  private  enterprise ;  nor  was  there  anything  special  in  the  compa- 
ny or  undertaking  which  required  an  exceptional  charter." 

*  PulneraUp  <*  on  Commandite,'*  or  Partnenbtp  with  Limited  Liabilities,  for  the  EmploTment  of 
Otpitai,  Uie  Oronlation  of  Wages,  and  the  Rerlval  of  oar  Home  aad  Ootonial  Trade.  Sra,  pp.  %Sfk 
London :  £.  Wilson. 
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A  long  dkcQukm  ensued,  in  which  the  principle  of  limited  liahilily  was 
attacked  and  defended,  while  the  government  refa^^ed  the  papers,  on  the  plea 
that  the  Board  of  Trade  had  not  determined  whether  such  a  charter  as  was 
objected  to  should  be  granted.  Mr.  Lowe,  who  now  holds  office  under  the 
Aberdeen  government,  expressed  himself  strongly  in  favor  of  the  special 
limitation.  He  said : — '*  Hon.  gentlemen  were  talking  as  if  the  limited  lia- 
biHtj  had  never  heen  tried  as  a  principle  of  Commerce.  But  they  forgot 
the  experiences  of  France,  and  they  forgot  what  were  the  results  of  the  ex* 
periment  in  Massachusetts  and  in  other  of  the  advanced  States  of  America. 
For  himself  he  hoped  that  the  day  was  not  far  distant  when  the  House  of 
Commons  would  relieve  the  Board  of  Trade  from  the  invidious  and  annoy- 
ing duty  imposed  on  it — not,  however,  to  take  back  the  power  once  given 
to  that  department — ^but  by  so  changing  the  law  as  to  leave  it  to  every  set 
of  persons  in  England  wishing  to  invest  their  capital  for  a  common  enter* 
prise  to  do  so  without  having  occasion  to  go  to  a  government  department 
at  all,  but  simply  by  making  known  to  the  public,  as  in  the  United  States, 
by  advertisement,  what  their  objects  are,  and  what  the  capital  is  they  pro* 
pose  to  put  into  the  concern." 

It  is  only  within  the  last  few  years  that  the  attention  of  the  British  Par- 
liament has  been  drawn  to  this  question  of  partnership.  In  1844,  a  Com- 
mittee on  Joint-Stock  Companies  received  evidence  on  this  subject — ^in  which 
limited  liability  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Jones  Lloyd,  the  banker,  (now  Lord 
Overstone;)  Mr.  Thomas  Tooke,  the  currency  writer ;  Mr.  Horsley  Palmer^ 
of  the  Bank  of  England ;  Mr.  Eirkman  Finlay,  Sir  George  Lapont,  Mr. 
John  Gladstone,  and  Mr.  Hodgkin ;  and  was  defended  by  the  late  Lord  Ash- 
burton  and  his  son  Francis,  (who  had  even  prepared  a  plan  for  its  adoption 
in  England  as  far  back  as  1836 :)  Mr.  Naman  Senior,  the  political  economist; 
Mr.  Bellenden  Eer,  and  half  a  score  more,  well-known  as  commerdalists  and 
politieians. 

In  1848,  was  published  an  octavo  volume,  now  on  our  taUe,  which  put 
the  advantages  of  limited  liability  so  clearly  before  the  public  that,  in  1850, 
Mr.  Staney,  M.  P.,  obtained  the  appointment  of  a  Parliamentair  Committee, 
to  inquire  into  i^  and,  in  1851,  actually  introduced  a  bill  to  allow  its  gene- 
ral adoption,  which  bill,  however,  he  did  not  proceed  with. 

The  oook  before  us,  as  we  have  learned,  was  written  in  a  peculiar  man- 
ner. Mr.  Thomas  Wilson,  (an  Englishman  who  had  realized  a  large  fortune 
aa  the  partner  of  the  late  king  of  Holland,  in  the  cotton  works  at  Brussela 
and  the  linen  factory  at  Liege,)  came  to  London,  immediately  after  the 
French  revolution  in  1848,  and,  holding  a  few  shares  in  a  joint-stock  com- 
pany, was  made  to  feel,  as  a  rich  and  solvent  man,  that  he  was  liable  for  the 
debts  of  the  concern,  not  only  to  the  extent  of  his  shares,  but  to  the  full 
amount  of  his  whole  property.  He  backed  out  of  the  co-partnership  with 
a  lobs,  and  looked  about  for  a  literary  man  capable  of  writing  a  book  against 
the  system  by  which  he  (Mr.  Wilson)  had  suffered,  and  in  support  of  the 
epedal  partnership  by  which  he  had  made  his  fortune.  He  met  Dr.  Sheltom 
Mackenzie,  (well  known  in  this  oountry  as  the  former  correspondent  of  Major 
Noah's  Evenmg  Star,)  and  that  gentleman  wrote  the  book  in  question  in 
six  weeks.  We  believe  it  was  put  to  press  chapter  after  chapter,  as  it  was 
written.  There  is  no  appearance  of  haste  about  it.  There  is  a  vast  quan- 
tity of  commercial,  legal,  statistical,  and  general  information,  clearly  and 
sometimes  eloquently  written.  And  in  the  chapter  entitled  **  American  vs^ 
BriUsh  Trade,'^  we  find  more  facts  and  more  liberality  than  English  writera 
vsually  take  the  trouble  to  collect^  or  have  the  &imess  to  express. 
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In  the  opening  chapter,  Dr.  Mackenzie  has  collected  some  of  the  experi- 
ences of  his  friend,  Mr.  Wilson,  and  one  of  them,  relating  to  the  rise  of  the 
Peel  family,  from  the  cotton  trade,  is  too  interesting  to  be  omitted ; — 

The  rise  and  progress  of  that  trade  in  this  country  is  very  curious.  There 
are  persons  yet  living  who  recollect  its  commencement.  In  1764,  the  East  India 
Company  petitioned  Parliament  for  permission  to  export  foreign  printed  cottons 
in  their  African  trade,  those  which  they  procnred  from  India  being  too  fine.  The 
year  foll<iwing  that,  permission  having  oeen  given,  a  Dutchman,  named  Voori* 
man,  came  over  from  Holland  to  print  calicoes ;  but  not  being  allowed  to  priol 
India  cottons  for  consnmption  in  England,  lie  returned  to  Wezep,  in  his  native 
land.*  One  of  his  Dutch  workmen  married  a  woman  named  Story  from  Car- 
liMe,  whose  father  died  about  1766.  Her  two  brothers,  of  tender  age,  were  lefl 
orphans,  and  she  took  charge  of  them,  procuring  them  employment  at  Wezep, 
whither  she  had  removed.  Both  these  became  calico-printers.  About  the  year 
1788,  Benjamin  Htory,  the  elder,  was  invited  by  the  Emperor  Joseph  II.  to  go 
faito  Belgium  (then  a  province  of  Austria)  with  his  master,  Mr.  Clements,  to  print 
cottons.  He  went,  and  died  in  Brussels  in  1832,  at  the  age  of  86,  proprietor  of 
most  extensive  print-works,  opposite  the  palace  of  Lacken,  near  that  city.  The 
first  Dutchman  whom  I  have  named,  had  the  privilege,  while  in  England,  of  print- 
ing Indian  Baftas  and  Salnmpores,  for  the  East  India  Company,  under  an  engage- 
ment to  export  them ;  but  not  for  home  consumption.  To  moke  certain  that 
they  were  exported,  and  not  sold  in  England,  the  Excise  Officers  stamped  each 
piece,  charging  sixpence  a  yard  duty,  which  was  returned  as  a  drawback  when 
they  were  sent  ont  of  the  country .f  After  the  works  were  given  up,  and  this 
minter  had  left  England,  the  Exciseman  who  stamped  the  pieces  was  ordered  into 
Lancashire,  among  the  publicans,  and,  fortunately  for  one  of  the  first  men  of  the 
age,  took  up  his  abode  at  the  Black  Bull,  at  Biackburu,  then  kept  by  Mr.  Yates. 
While  engaged  in  stamping  the  calicoes  for  exportation,  the  Excise  Officer  had 
picked  up  some  knowledge  of  the  process  of  printing.  He  bad  learned  how 
olocks  of  wood,  on  which  flowers  had  been  cut,  could  j\M  impressions  upon 
eotton  fabrics  previously  prepared  by  being  dipped  into  mordants  of  solntions  of 
iron.  *^Mine  host  "of  the  Black  Bull,  in  conjunction  with  another  person  and 
the  Exciseman  (^*  under  the  ro8e,'0  begim  calico-printing  near  Blackburn,  about 
the  year  1766,  with  some  blocks  purchased  from  Voortman : — that  *<  other  person^ 
was  the  grandfather  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who,  as  a  statesman  and  financier,  has 
occupied  tbe  highest  position  in  the  Legislature  and  Executive  Government  of 
this  country  for  many  years,  and  whose  pride  it  is  that  he  has  sprung  from  the 
people.  The  Exciseman  eventually  married  into  one  of  the  first  families  in  Lan- 
cashire; and,  with  his  natural  intelligence,  aided  by  the  connections  which  he  had 
formed,  laid  the  foundation'  of  the  largest  private  fortunes  in  the  kingdom,  as 
well  as  of  a  branch  of  manufacture  and  trade  which  now,  and  for  a  long  time 
past,  has  employed  much  of  the  capital,  labor,  and  enterprise  of  the  country.  It 
IS  not  overstating  the  fact,  when  it  is  said  that  nearly  three  millions  sterling  have 
been  gained  by  Uie  families  of  the  two  persons,  who,  as  has  been  shown,  chiefly 
founded  the  other  manufactures  of  England.  As  **  Industria  *'  is  the  motto  and 
has  been  the  principle  of  the  Peel  family,  it  is  not  surprising  that  what  may  be 

*  So  earlj  bad  the  trade  been  In  fall  operation  in  the  Low  Coontiiee,  that  the  History  of  Amster- 
dam states  that,  ^  In  1707,  calico-printers  must  not  enter  the  dty  with  carts  whose  wheels  wero  lew 
Ihan  four  Inches  wide,  Tor  fear  of  cutting  op  the  pavement.** 

t  Among  the  advantage's  which  Mience  has  conferred  on  society  may  be  reclconed  that  of  rapid 
Meaehlng.  Previoasto  the  middle  of  the  laal  century,  the  Oiiteh  had  a  monopoly  of  bteaehlnf. 
The  Scfttch  manafacturers  used  to  send  their  goods  to  Holland,  and  receive  them  back  after  aa  la- 
terva)  of  about  nine  months.  Abont  the  year  1760,  it  was  proposed  by  Dr.  Home,  of  Edlnburg,  to 
•abatitoie  sulphuric  acid  for  the  soar  mi  lit  whieb  the  Dutch  bleachers  had  hitherto  used.    This  aug> 


geaiion  was  adopted ;  and  the  time  of  bleaching  was  thereby  reduced  from  iua«to  (Aree  months, 
^bont  fifty  years  ago,  chlorine  began  to  be  used ,  Instead  of  exposure  to  the  sun  on  the  grass  ;  and 
the  prooeaa  i»  now  so  complete  that  the  most  extensive  bleaching  bouses  in  Glasgow  are  In  narrow 


lanes  where  the  sunshlnv  never  enters ;  and  ft  is  quite  usual  to  receive  unbleaohed  goods  on  the 
Bomtnff  of  one  day  and  return  tbem  on  the  next,  bleached  and  ready  for  tha  marltatSi  Thfa,of 
•oursot  aaa  had  great  cObei  on  the  pricaa  of  textile  manufkoturea. 
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mBtd  the  '^  lion's  shnre"  of  the  adventure  has  fallen  to  them.  From  such  a  small 
eommeooement,  at  has  thus  heen  deaeribed,  arose  the  cotton  manufaetures  of  this 
countiy. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  state  that  if  commercial  and  legal  works  (for  this 
▼olame  partakes  of  the  double  character)  could  be  made  as  agreeable  as 
this^  without  any  lack  of  information,  they  would  be  more  generally  popu- 
lar than  they  are.  Dr.  Shelton  Mackenzie  is  a  rapid  and  ready  writer,  and 
his  great  experience  as  a  journalist  in  England  has  given  him  a  general  and 
Terj  accurate  acquaintance  with  political,  literary,  and  commercial  subjects. 


JOURNAL  OF  MERCANTILE  LAW. 


ASSIGRMEHT  MADE  BT  A  DEBTOR  XnCDER  FAILIVG  CIRCUMSTANCES. 

Decision  in  the  Court  of  Appeals,  in  the  case  of  John  Nicholson  vs,  Datid 
Leavitt,  by  Edmonds,  Judge. 

A  ToloDUjy  aselgoroent  made  hj  aMebtor  ander  falling  elrcamstances,  ia  roid  ir  it  contain  a  elaoM 
aathorizing  the  asstgoee  to  sell  the  assigned  property  on  credit,  because  it  is  calculated  to  binder 
and  delay  credltora,  and  reservea  to  Ibe  debtor^  or  the  assignee  of  bis  own  eht>ice,  the  absolute 
ooBtrol  over  the  debtor*s  property,  which,  in  Justice,  belongs  to  tira  creditor,  and  enableathem,  !■• 
ate-<«d  of  the  creditor,  to  aetermi  <e  when  the  debt  shall  be  paid. 

A  debtor  in  failing  cireu instances  has  a  riffht  to  make  a  roluntary  assignment,  to  select  hfs  own  aa- 
•tgnee,  and  to  give  preferences  among  his  creditors.  But  further  than  that  he  may  not  go  to  inter- 
fering with  bis  creditors*  right  to  enforce  tb « payment  of  his  debts  by  due  process  of  law,  tt  soch 
time  and  in  such  manner  as  to  him  may  seem  best.  Such  is  the  riaht  or  the  creditor ;  and  tb« 
daty  of  a  debu>r  is  to  make  an  absolute  and  unfettered  dedication  off  all  bis  property  to  the  pay- 
ment of  his  debts. 

Judgment  of  the  Superior  Coort  reversed,  and  vtnire  d»  novo  awarded,  with  costs  In  the  conrt  belov. 

The  tjuestion  is  presented  in  this  case  simply  and  nakedly,  whether  a  volun- 
tary assignment  hy  a  dehtor  in  falling  circumstances  is  void  hy  reason  of  its 
containing  a  clause  authorizing  the  assignee  to  sell  the  asdgned  property  en 
credit 

I  ehould  he  inclined  to  consider  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  in  Bur-  - 
dich  vs.  Hunting,  M.  J.,  and  the  ruling  of  this  court  in  Barney  vs.  Griffin,  2 
Comst.,  371,  as  decisive  of  the  question.  I  have  no  means  of  going  behind  the 
report  of  these  cases,  to  inquire  into  the  private  opinion  of  the  members  of  the 
eourt,  and  if  I  had,  I  should  be  relactant  to  do  so,  lest  I  might  be  regarded  aa 
•anctioning  a  course  that  may  tend  to  unsettle  and  weaken  the  authority  of  the 
court  of  last  resort  So  far  as  the  record  of  the  case,  made  by  the  authorized 
officer  of  the  State,  may,  in  its  language,  give  rise  to  double  criticiamt  it  becomes 
a  perfectly  legitimate  subject  of  inquiry.  But  when  that  record  is  sufficiently 
explicit  on  its  face,  I  cannot  feel  myself  at  liberty  to  impair  its  just  force,,  by  any 
private  cross-examination  of  the  members  of  the  court,  or  by  anv  private  and 
irresponsible  statement  of  theirs  in  conflict  with  the  plain  import  of  tneir  official 
language. 

As,  however,  the  authority  of  the  decision  of  thia  court  has  been  questioned 
by  the  inferior  tribunal,  whose  judgment  we  are  now  considering,  and  has  been 
fully  discussed  on  the  argument  before  us,  it  will  be  as  well  to  reiterate  here 
and  on  this  occasion,  and,  if  practicable,  in  language  too  explicit  for  doubt,  our 
entire  concurrence  with  the  ruling  on  this  point,  in  both  of  the  cases  referred  to. 

For  more  than  thirty  years  our  courts  have  been  struggling  to  keep  within  due 
bounds,  voluntary  assignments  by  failing  debtors.  No  one  can  be  engaged  lonff 
in  the  administration  of  justice,  without  becoming  sensible  how  much  fraud  and 
mischief  are  perpetrated  under  color  of  such  machinery.  To  punish  a  vigilant 
ereditor,  to  extort  terms  from  him,  to  keep  the  property  witlnn  the  debtor's  con- 
trol by  means  of  a  friendly  assignee,  or  to  make  it  aa  available  to  him  aa  posii- 
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ble,  aro  £ir  more  freqaenUy  the  purpose  of  sneh  asedgnmenti  thm  a  Me  mi, 
equal  distribution  of  the  property  amoDff  tlioae  to  wfaom  it  eqmtably  belonga. 

And  the  result  at  which  courts  are  bound  to  aim,  such  distribution,  namely» 
and  that  as  soon  as  practicable,  is  almost  inrariably  thwarted  by  these  asaifD- 
ments,  and  the  delay  and  hindrance  which  they  interpose,  under  the  pretence  of 
equality,  and  a  full  dedication  of  the  debtor's  enects  to  the  payment  of  his  debts. 
Under  the  name  of  that  equality  which  is  equity,  ^e  means  of  the  debtor  ars 
placed  beyond  the  reach  of  his  creditor,  and  freouently  consumed  in  expenses  and 
charges  by  the  assignee,  rather  than  in  the  liquidation  of  debts. 

Such  is  most  generally  the  practical  effect  of  tolerating  these  voluntary  is* 
signments,  and  no  one  can  long  occupy  a  seat  on  the  bench  without  witoeooiog 
ami  lamenting  it 

The  only  ground  on  which  they  have  ever  been  allowed  at  all  is,  that  thev  do 
only  that  which  every  principle  of  honesty  demands,  and  surrender  all  of  a  debt- 
or's property  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  his  debts.  Yet  it  most  frequently  is  true, 
that  they  operate  to  withdraw  that  property  from  that  legitimate  purpose,  at  least 
for  a  while,  if  not  permanently,  and  often  appropriate  it  to  other  purposes. 

The  courts  have  been  compelled  to  witness  these  fbiuds,  thus  perpetrated  in 
the  name  of  the  law,  until  they  have  been  constrained  by  a  sense  of  duty  to  aim 
at  suppressing  the  evil  as  fkras  in  them  lies,  and  at  attaining  that  equality  which 
is  shunned  under  the  pretence  of  seeking  it 

From  the  cases  of  Murray  vs,  Riggs,  (2  J.  Ch.  R.^  666,)  and  Hyslop  vs.  Claric, 
(14  J.  R.,  468,)  both  in  1817,  until  this  day,  our  courts,  both  of  law  and  ecfuity, 
have  struggled  for  the  attainment  of  this  object,  and  been  engaged  in  stnkiBg 
down  the  various  forms  devised  by  the  ingenuity  of  debtors,  to  pervert  a  rels 
sounding  fairly  to  purposes  of  eviL 

1  remember  well  the  effort  that  was  made  in  the  Court  for  Correction  of  Er- 
rors, in  the  case  of  Grover  vs,  Wakemaxt,  (11  Wend.,)  to  rekz  the  strict  rule  of 
the  courts,  and  sustain  the  voluntary  assignments  as  a  quasi  necessary  substitute 
for  a  bankrupt  law.  I  was  myself  engaged  in  that  effort,  and  was  unwilling  to 
extend  the  rule  any  further  Uian  it  hwi  oeen  extended  in  the  case  of  Murray  «s. 
Riggs.  But  after  full  and  mature  consideration  I  was  overruled  by  a  very  decid- 
ed majority  of  the  court,  and  the  ruling  of  Grover  vs.  Wakeman  have  ever  since, 
for  now  ^me  twenty  years,  been  the  unwavering  law  of  this  State. 

The  principle  ^tabhshed  by  that  case  was  happily  and  forcibly  stated  by  Judge 
Sutherland,  who  delivered  the  prevailing  opinion  of  the  court  in  Grover  vf. 
Wakeman,  and  it  is  manifest  from  the  report  of  the  latter  ease,  that  it  vras  the 
intention  of  that,  the  court  of  last  resort,  after  full  consideration  so  to  estaUiah 
it  ^It  is  time,"  be  say^  ''that  some  plain,  simple,  but  comprehensive  prinelpie 
should  be  adopted  and  settled  upon  this  subject  Li  the  absence  of  a  banknipi 
law,  the  right  of  giving  preferences  must  probably  be  sustained.  Let  the  amboN 
lassed  debtor,  therefore,  assign  his  property  for  the  benefit  of  whom  he  pleases; 
but  let  the  assignment  be  absolute  and  unconditional ;  let  it  contain  no  reserva- 
tions or  conditions  for  the  benefit  of  the  assignor;  let  it  not  extort  from  the  fiaan 
and  apprehensions  of  the  creditors,  or  any  of  them,  an  absolute  discharge  of  their 
debts  as  the  eonsidention  for  a  partial  dividend;  let  it  not  convert  the  debtor  into 
a  dispenser  of  alms  to  his  own  creditore;  and  above  all,  let  it  not  put  up  his  fii- 
vor  and  bounty  at  auction,  under  the  cover  of  a  trust,  to  be  bestowed  upon  the 
highest  bidder.  After  the  maturest  refiection  upon  this  subject,  I  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  interests,  both  of  debtor  and  creditor,  as  well  as  the  gen* 
eral  purposes  of  justice,  would  be  promoted,  if  the  question  is  still  an  open  ons^ 
by  confining  these  assignments  to  the  simple  and  direot  appropriation  of  the 
property  of  the  debtor  to  the  payment  of  his  debts. 

**'  The  remnants  of  many  of  these  insolvent  estates  are  now  wasted  in  litigation, 
growing  out  of  the  complex  or  suspicious  character  of  the  provisions  of  these 
assignments.  One  devkse  after  another,  to  cover  up  the  property  for  the  benefit 
of  uie  assignor,  or  to  secure  to  him,  either  directly  or  hidirectly,  some  nnoonsei- 
entious'advantage,  has  from  time  to  time  been  brought  before  our  courts,  and  re- 
ceived condemnation.    But  new  shifts  and  deivieas  sfe  stiU  resorted  to,  and  wMI 
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eontiniM  to  be  mh  wrtfl  MiDe  priDdple  it  adopted  upon  the  inbjeet,  so  Dbin  and 
Mipte,  that  heneat  debtora  oanoot  auatake  it»  and  mndolent  onea  will  be  deter- 
nd  from  ita  Yiolation  by  the  certainty  of  detection  and  defeat 

^  The  principle  to  which  I  have  adverted,  it  i^peara  to  me,  if  adopted,  will,  to 
a  very  oonaiderable  extent,  aeeompliah  that  object" 

I  acknowledge  the  binding  force  of  this  decision,  even  in  this  the  court  of  last 
leaort,  and  have  ever  felt  myself  constrained  to  obey  it,  when  sitting  in  any  in- 
foior  tribunal,  and  it  is  perhaps  proper  that  I  should  admit,  that  suMcquent  re- 
flection and  ezperienoe  have  tended  to  impress  on  my  mind  the  conviction  of  its 
entile  proprietv.  I  am  therefore  disposed  to  re-affirm  it,  in  the  broad  and  explicit 
langw^fs  m  which  it  was  then  announced.  I  have  already  had  occasion  to  ao  so 
at  Uie  Special  Term  of  the  Supreme  Court,  upon  the  same  question  now  present- 
ed to  us,  and  1  am  now  persuaded  that  there  is  no  other  rule  that  can  be  safely 
adopted,  to  prevent  the  innumerable  frauds  that  are  perpetrated  under  the  sanc- 
tion and  in  the  name  of  these  voluntary  assignments. 

The  great  consideration  that  is  urged  in  suj^rt  of  the  clause  which  is  object- 
ed to  in  this  assignment  is,  that  the  assignee  must  have  some  discretion  as  to  the 
mode  of  selling  the  property,  and  that  discretion  may  often  warrant  a  sale  on 
credit — that  sales  on  credit  are  often  expressly  sanctioned  by  the  statute,  and  that 
theteibre  it  cannot  be  improper  to  confer  in  terms  upon  the  aaaignee  the  power 
which  flows  to  him  aa  a  necessary  incident,  or  in  the  language  used  in  this  re- 
gard, "  if  tlie  law  says  that  the  authority,  as  necessary  and  beneficial,  is  given  by 
miplication,  we  shall  not  commit  the  absurdity  of  saying  that  it  is  illegal  and 
fimndnleat  when  given  in  terms." 

Now  it  seems  to  me  that  this  argument  overlooks  this  important  consideration, 
that  sanctioning  this  clause  **  when  given  in  terms,"  strips  the  creditor  of  his  con- 
trol over  the  property,  and  confers  uat  control  on  the  debtor. 

When  a  debtor  becomes  insolvent,  his  property  belongs  in  equity  and  justice 
to  his  creditors,  and  not  to  him,  and  thenceforth  the  object  and  aim  of  the  Uw  is 
to  give  it  to  his  creditors.  He  has  an  interest  to  see  that  it  is  not  sacrificed  or 
wasted,  but  is  so  managed  as  to  pav  as  much  of  his  debts  as  possible. 

This  is  the  extent  of  his  eauitabfe  interest,  but  it  is  subordinate  to  the  riffhta 
of  his  creditor,  which  are  to  have  the  property  applied  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
debts,  without  fraud,  hindrance,  or  delay. 

That  subordination  is  an  inflexible  principle  of  the  law,  and  is  universal,  save 
only  where  it  is  interfered  with  bv  the  rule  which  sustains  these  voluntary  as- 
signments. It  is  in  obedience  to  that  principle  that  the  creditor  has  a  right  to  re- 
aoffi  to  the  eourts,  and  enforce  the  satisfaction  of  his  cUim,  even  at  the  expense 
of  a  forced  sale  and  sacrifice  of  \hA  debtor's  property.  It  is  that  which  lies  at 
the  foundation  of  all  bankrupt  lawa,  and  is  interwoven  into  our  insolvent  laws. 
It  is  founded  in  Justice,  enacted  into  her  statutes,  and  is  necessary  for  the  due 
protection  of  the  immense  mass  of  mercantile  transactions  which  are  accumulat- 
ing around  us.  Yet  it  is  invaded  by  the  rule  which  sanctions  voluntary  assign- 
moots — a  rule  having  ita  origin,  not  in  the  statute,  but  in  the  decisions  of  our 
eourts,  and  springing  from  the  difficulties  flowing  from  the  absence  of  a  general 
bankrupt  law.  A  bankrupt  law  that  would  take  from  the  debtor  controlof  hia 
property  when  he  became  insolvent,  and  transfer  it  to  his  creditors,  and  to  them 
all,  and  not  to  such  one  only  aa  wonkl  press  the  hardest,  would  obviate  all  the 
difficulty. 

Bat  in  the  absence  of  such  a  Uiw,  there  ia  nothing  to  stay  the  progress  of  the 
vigilant  creditor,  but  a  voluntary  assignment  How  fiv  that  assignment  shall  go, 
and  what  ahall  be  its  provisions,  and  what  its  office  beyond  the  invasion  of  we 
subordination  already  spoken  o^  has  been  the  dispute.  It  is  already  too  well 
settled  for  us  now  to  shake,  that  it  may  also  perform  the  office  of  preferring  one 
creditor  to  another.  Shall  it  go  further  f  Shall  it  also  give  the  debtor  power  to 
aaj  to  his  creditors,  you  shall  wait  mv  pleasure  for  your  pay  \  You  shall  abide  my 
tioM  and  not  select  your  own,  for  the  satisfliction  of  your  just  claim  ?  Because 
if  it  may,  it  necessarily  takea  from  the  creditor  the  control  of  the  mode  and  man- 
ner in  which  he  shall  ooeroe  payment,  and  ooaleri  it  upon  the  debtor  and  the 
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friendlj  assignee  whom  he  may  choose.  And  ean  any  one  say  that  thte  is  ml 
hindering  and  delaying  creditors?  Praetieally  it  is  so,  reason  or  refine  upon  it 
as  we  may.  Anything  that  interrupts  the  creditor  in  the  lawfnl  pursuit  of  to 
remedy  through  the  courts,  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  payment,  hinders  and 
delays 'hinL 

It  may  be  said,  however,  that  this  strikes  at  the  principle  of  voluntary  assign- 
ments, at  all,  and  especially  at  that  which  allows  of  preferences  among  ereditoTS. 

Truly,  it  seems  so.  Yet  those  two  principles,  whether  they  are  exceptions  er 
oualifications  to  the  general  rule,  are  far  too  well  settled  for  me  now  to  intend  te 
<B8turb  them.  The  general  rule  is  referred  to  for  the  purpose  of  avowing  the 
determination  at  once,  of  adhering  to  it,  and  allowing  no  nirther  exeepUoos  or 
qualifications  to  it 

It  is  not  difficult  to  see  how  the  creditor  may  be  delayed  and  hindered  by  tbs 
clause  in  question.  When  he  has  obtained  his  judgment,  he  has  a  right  to  hii 
execution  at  once,  and  to  a  sale  of  the  testator's  property,  within  such  time  ai 
the  law  allows.  But  the  assignment  takes  away  from  him  that  right,  and  com- 
pels him  to  wait  such  time  as  the  assignee  may  see  fit,  subject  only  to  such  cotw 
trol  as  the  court  may  exercise  over  an  unreasonable  delay.  If  it  l>e  lawful  to  ii* 
sort  such  a  clause,  then  it  will  be  lawful  for  the  assignee  to  give  a  credit,  sad 
the  only  control  the  debtor  can  exercise  through  the  courts  will  be  over  an  on- 
reasonable  delay,  while  without  the  chiuse,  he  may  ask  the  courts  to  order  a  sale 
without  any  delay. 

In  one  case,  the  delay  will  be  in  the  exercise  of  a  sound  discretion  with  whieh 
the  courts  will  not,  for  a  slight  cause,  interfere.  In  the  other,  it  will  be  an  ar- 
bitrary act,  and  readily  controlled.  In  one  case,  to  give  credit,  and  thereby  cause 
delay,  will  be  a  part  of  his  duty  wriiten  down  for  him,  and  in  the  other,  it 
will  not  be  allowed  without  permission  obtained.  In  one  case,  it  will  be  aihis 
option,  and  in  the  other,  only  by  direction  of  the  court,  after  notice  to  the  parties 
in  interest  In  one  case,  he  may  consult  the  interest  of  the  debtor  who  has 
selected  him,  and  in  the  other,  he  must  consult  that  of  the  creditor  whose  trus- 
tee he  is. 

It  will  not  be  difficult,  then,  to  see  how  the  rights  and  remedies  of  the  creditor 
may  be  in  fact  affected  by  legalizing  this  obnoxious  clause,  and  practically  we 
know,  and  have  often  seen,  how  it  may  be  and  has  been  used  as  a  means  to  that 
end. 

The  suggestion  that  credit  on  official  sales  is  sometimes  authorized  by  statute^ 
doeH  not  strike  me  as  having  any  application  to  the  case  in  hand,  for  it  seems  to 
me  there  is  some  difference  whether  an  act  is  authorized  by  statute  or  not  And 
if  the  fact  that  a  principle  is  adopted  in  a  particular  statute  is  a  ground  for  its 
universal  application,  (and  that  seems  to  be  the  argument,)  then  the  provision  of 
the  insolvent  laws  forbidding  preferences  would  destroy  all  assignments  of  that 
character. 

But  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  the  other  suggestions  that  were  made  on 
the  argument  I  have  already  staled  the  general  principle  on  which  I  regard  this 
clause  as  illegal,  and  that  is  in  no  wise  a^cted  by  those  suggestions,  for  I  look 
upon  the  clause  as  evidence  of  an  intention  to  hinder  and  delay  creditors  because 
such  is  the  inevitable  result  of  it,  and  we  must  infer  "  that  a  man  intends  to  do 
what  his  deliberate  conduct  plainly,  distinctly,  and  inevitably  tends  to  accomplish.* 
It  may  very  well  be,  where  the  hindrance  and  delay  is  the  necessary  conae> 
quence  of  an  act  otherwise  lawful  of  itself;  that  that  will  not  vitiate  the  deed, 
but  where  the  intent  and  object  is  to  hinder  and  delay  the  final  payment  is  folly 
intended,  such  intent  will  void  the  deed.  The  case  of  Van  Nest  vs.*  Yoe,  (1  Sand, 
eh.  R.  4,)  is  a  striking  illustration  of  the  principle.  See,  also.  Ward  rs.  Trotter, 
(8  Monroe,  R.  1 ;)  Vernon  vs,  Morton,  (8  Dana,  R.  247.) 

In  all  of  those  cases,  the  ultimate  dedication  of  all  the  debtor's  property  totht 
payment  of  his  debts  was  provided  for,  but  in  the  meanthne,  the  assignment  mu 
Intended  to  prevent  a  sacrifice  of  it  by  forced  legal  sales,  and  because  of  that  in- 
tent the  instruments  were  held  void,  and  rightly  so,  I  think ;  and  it  was  well  said 
ia  one  of  those  eauses :— **  It  ia  no  answer  to  say  that  tliedebior  provides  an  a» 
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pie  food  for  Ihe  payneni  of  the  debt,  and  that  the  creditor  ie  nltinuitely  to  be 
paid  io  full.  The  taw  gives  to  the  creditor  the  right  to  determine  whether  his 
debtor  shall  have  further  indulgence,  or  whether  he  will  pursue  his  remedy  for 
the  collection  of  his  debt. 

It  is  thirt  right  which  the  clause  in  question  would  interfere  with,  and  that  in- 
terference is  no  more  lawful  in  one  case  than  the  other.  It  has  always  been  con- 
sidered objectionable  for  the  Legislature  to  pass  laws  to  stop  or  delay  parties  in 
the  collection  of  their  debts.  To  allow  a  party  to  make  a  stop-law  of  his  own 
is  still  more  obnoxious  to  sound  principle. 

I  am  therefore  of  opinion  that  the  assignment  is  void,  by  reason  of  the  clause 
which  authorizes  the  assignee  to  sell  the  assigned  property  on  credit,  and  the 
Jodgment  of  the  Superior  Court  ought  to  be  reversed. 

HERCHAItTABLE  WHISET. 

Our  attention  has  been  called  by  a  correspondent,  to  the  subjoined  case  of  ar- 
bitration  in  the  CiNciiniATi  Chamber  of  Combierce.  The  Price  Current  of 
that  city  in  publishing  the  reports  of  the  committee  of  arbitration,  remarks  : — 

The  decision  is  one  of  great  importance  both  to  the  dealers  in  and  manufac- 
turers of  the  article.  The  committees  (it  was  carried  up  to  the  committee  of 
appeals,}  have  decided  that  sellers  are  responsible  when  they  sell  whisky  without 
having  an  understanding  relative  to  its  quality,  which  may  prove  unmerchantable. 
The  question  was  also  decided  that  inspectors,  under  the  general  inspection  laws 
of  the  State,  are  required  merely  to  ascertain  the  proof  of  the  whisky,  and  the 
capacity  of  the  barrel.  The  result  of  thi.s  decision  will  be,  we  suppose,  that  here- 
after whisky  will  be  sold  for  what  it  may  be,  whether  "  rotten,"  or  "sound,"  with 
the  understanding  that  the  purchaser  shall  have  no  recourse  upon  the  seller,  unless 
when  the  seller  may  know  the  article  to  be  prime,  and  be  willing  to  guaranty  it^ 
and  the  latter  will,  of  course,  command  the  highest  price.  This  arrangement  will, 
we  think,  effectually  provide  against  the  difficulties  that  have  heretofore  existed. 

Upon  the  several  points  decided  upon  bv  the  committees  there  are,  we  areaware, 
different  opinions;  but  our  own  impression  is  that  the  decision  is  correct.  Whis- 
ky is  an  article  which  enters  largely  into  our  Commerce,  and  it  should  not  bo  ex- 
empt from  the  control  exercised  over  other  commodities  by  the  civil  laws  and  the 
laws  esitibtished  by  cubtom,  because,  in  its  use,  it  becomes  by  abuse  a  curse  to 
the  community.  So  long  as  it  is  an  article  of  trade,  manufacturers  should  not 
be  allowed  advantages  over  purchasers. 

It  is  very  certain  that  whisky  is  frequently  made  out  of  rotten  corn,  and  also, 
that  it  is  often  damaged  while  passing  through  the  process  of  distillation.  Aq 
extensive  distiller  admitted,  a  few  days  since,  that  he  hod  used  corn  so  rotten,  that 
hogs  would  not  consume  the  slop.  An  article  manufactured  in  this  way  must  be 
inferior,  and  the  seller  is  no  more  entitled  to  »ifull  price  for  it,  than  a  miller  is  to 
the  price  of  superfine  flour  for  fine.  A  law  or  custom  that  would  enable  a  man- 
ufacturer to  pass  it  off  as  prime,  and  compel  the  purchaser  to  suffer  all  loss,  would 
be  unjust. 

In  Committee  of  Arbitration  Cincinnati  Chamber  of  Commerce,  July  29,  1869, 
Joseph  C.  Butler  &  Co.  vs.  N.  W.  Thomas  &  Co. 

This  case  was  brought  to  recover  damages  sustained  in  consequence  of  a  lot 
of  eighty-three  barrels  whisky  purchased  b^  plamtiffs  of  defendante,  and  shipped 
to  Pittsburg,  not  proving  merchantable,  being  what  is  termed  '*  musty." 

It  appears  that  about  the  26th  of  April  last,  plaintiffs  purchased  of  defendants 
eighty-three  barrels  of  whisky  to  fill  an  order  of  Messrs.  Miller  Sl  Ricketson  of 
FKtsborgh,  and  shipped  the  same  immediately  by  steamer  Messenger.  Upon  the 
receipt  in  Pittsburg,  or  very  soon  thereafter.  Miller  &  Ricketson  telegraphed  plain^ 
tiffs  that  the  whisky  was  musty ;  and  refusing  to  receive  it,  asked  for  instructions, 
liain tiffs  advised  defendants  of  the  fact,  but  no  definite  instructions  were  given, 
the  senior  member  of  the  house  being  absent;  but  it  was  advised  to  have  the 
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whisky  sold  there,  (Pittsburg,)  and  they  (defendants,)  wotrid  dc  whatever  was 
customary  in  snch  cases.  The  whisky  was  sold  at  Pittsbarg  and  plaintiffs  now 
seek  to  recover,  with  interest,  the  loss  sustained  in  conseqaence  of  the  articlt 
proving  not  merchantable. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  account  as  rendered  by  Messrs.  J.  C.  Butler 
&Co.:— 

MeBsrs.  N.  W.  Thomas  A  Ck> : 

To  Joseph  0.  Bntier  kOo^Th. 
Fat  amount  paid  20th  April,  1862,  for  88  barrels  whisky, 
•hipped  to  Pittsburg,  and  on  arrival  there  found  not  mer- 
chantable, beiog  musty $550  4S 

Or. 

Proceeds  of  same  at  Pittsburg $628  70 

Deduct  4  months   interest,  and  guaranty  commission  on 

1481  92 21  89 

602  01 

Balance $48  42 

Plaintiffs  produced  depositions  of  the  deputy  city  sauff«r  of  Pittsbuigb,  tfao 
rectifier  of  Miller  &  Ricketson,  and  the  receiving  clerk  of  the  same  house;  the 
two  former  testifying  that  the  whisky  was  musty,  and  the  latter,  that  the  lot  re- 
ferred to  in  the  depositions  was  the  same  received  from  Cincinnati  per  steamer 
messenger. 

Defendants  offered  no  evidence  as  to  the  quality  of  the  whisky  when  sold,  bat 
they  contended  that  the  article  having  passed  through  the  hands  of  a  city  inspec- 
tor, and  it  having  been  customary  for  purchasers  to  run  the  risk  of  quality,  Uiey 
(defendants,)  are  not  liable,  and  therefore  object  to  the  claim  presented  by  phun- 
tiffs. 

The  committee  called  in  Messrs.  Edmund  Dexter,  and  Heniy  Pike,  liauor  dea- 
lers and  rectifiers  of  this  city,  who  stated  that  musty  whisky  when  usea  for  rec- 
tifying, is  worth  two  to  five  cents  per  gallon  less  than  a  prime  article,  but  when 
used  for  making  alcohol,  the  difference  is  not  material. 

Upon  the  several  points  presented  in  this  case  the  committee  decided — 

1st.  That  the  whisky  was  musty  and  therefore  not  a  merchantable  article  when 
sold  by  the  defendants. 

2d.  That  the  article  of  whisky  cannot  be  considered  in  trade  as  different  from 
any  other,  and  therefore  the  usages  which  govern  transactions  in  flour,  pork,  or 
other  commodities,  the  quality  of  which  regulates  the  price, must  apply  to  do- 
mestic liquor.  When  flour  or  pork  is  sold  and  an  inspector  caUed  in  to  deter- 
mine the  quality,  then  the  seller  is  no  longer  responsible ;  but  if  flour  is  sold  for 
superfine,  or  a  lot  of  pork  for  sweet  mess,  though  nothing  should  be  said  as  to 
quality  and  no  written  guaranty  given,  yet  if  eimer  prove  inferior  to  the  quality 
indicated  by  the  brand  or  the  term  expressed  to  represent  the  character  of  thie 
article,  and  no  inspector  having  been  called  in,  the  seller  is  bound  to  make  good 
the  quality.  The  principle  applies  to  whisky,  because  the  quality  of  the  com- 
modity is  not  tested  by  the  inspector. 

3d.  The  law  creating  the  office  of  inspector  of  domestic  liquors  doea  not 
clearly  make  it  the  duty  of  insnectors  to  ascertain  the  quality  of  whisky,  but 
merely  to  ascertain  the  procft  and  capacity  of  barrel.  That  the  law  has  alwavs 
been  understood  in  this  light  is  evident,  from  the  custom  which  has  been  estab- 
lished. 

The  committee  allow  the  claim  of  plaintiffs,  less  the  2^  per  cent  diarges  for 
guaranty  commission. 

Atoori.— That  N.  W.  Thomas  &  Co.  pay  to  Joseph  C.  Butler  &  Co.  the  sum 
of  936  42. 

ROBT.  BROWNE,) 

JOS.  TORRENCE,>OommUtee. 

LEWIS  STAOG,    S 

I  dissent  from  the  decision  of  the  majority  of  the  committee,  and  therefore 
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protest  against  it  bdog  held  as  a  precedent  for  the  trade  of  the  eity,  in  regard  to 
the  irarchase  and  sale  of  whisky,  for  the  following  reasons : — 

Ist.  I  hold  that  whisk v  does  not  stand  in  the  same  relation  as  other  articles  of 
prodnce  purchased  and  sold  in  this  market.  The  latter,  or  a  portion  of  them, 
are  snlnect  to  a  ri^  inspection  law,  which  defines  their  standard  as  regards  qnan. 
iSXr  and  quality.  In  cases  where  inspection  law  does  not  apply,  custom  has  made 
a  law,  and  in  this  case,  unless  the  quality  is  guarantied  by  the  seller,  the  pur- 
diaser  is  bound  for  his  own  protection  to  examine  the  quality.  It  is  not  so,  how- 
ever, with  whisky.  Neither  law  nor  custom  has  defined  what  shall  constitute  a 
■lerchantable  article,  the  proof  of  the  artkslee  being  the  standard  by  which  the 
trade  is  ffOTemed.  The  Uw  provides  as  to  quantity,  strength,  or  proof,  and  no 
more.  Custom  has,  for  all  times  past,  held  that  whisky,  as  usually  purchased 
and  sold  in  this  market,  was  merchantable,  without  reference  to  its  other  qualities. 
No  objection  has  ever  been  raised  in  this  city  or  any  place  except  in  the  citv 
of  Pittsburg,  in  reference  to  musty  or  other  qualities.  I  contend  there  is  no  sucn 
tfamg  as  unmerchantable  whisky. 

l^e  committee  had  it  in  evidence  that  musty  whisky  for  alcohol  was  as  good 
AS  any  other.  There  is  a  choice  in  quality  I  do  not  deny,  but  tiie  purchaser,  as  in 
other  articles,  should  select  the  quality  best  suited  to  his  trade.  The  manufac- 
turer or  factor  is  not  liable  in  conseonence  of  customs  prevailing  in  other  cities. 
The  custom  of  this  city  makes  the  law  by  which  the  trade  here  must  be  gov- 
erned. 

GBOBOB  KBOK,  Mlnorlij  of  GoBunMee. 

Committee  of  Appeals,  Cinchmati  Chamber  of  Commerce,  August  6, 186^ 
Joseph  C.  Butler  &  Co.  vs.  N.  W.  Thomas  &.  Co. 

This  case  was  brought  up  from  the  eommittee  of  appeals. 

The  eommittee  confirm  the  award  of  the  committee  of  arbitration,  with  the 
addition  of  2i  per  cent  guaranty  commission  claimed  by  pUdntiffs. 

Atoard— That  N.  W.  Thomas  &  Co.  pay  to  J.  C.  Butler  &  Co.,  forty-eight 
dollars  and  forty-two  cents,  being  in  tall  ib%  amount  of  their  claim. 


W.  HOOPER, 
B.  EGGLESTON, 
TB08.  ODIORNE, 
B.W.PATT180N, 


^} 


IHD0R8ER9 — NOTICS  OF  PE0TB6T. 


In  the  Court  of  Appeals,  (State  of  New  York,)  December  30th,  1863.  The 
President  &c.  of  the  Montgomery  County  Bank,  respondent  vs,  Seymour  N. 
Marsh  and  others,  appellants. 

When  the  indorser  of  a  note  resides  in  one  towh  and  has  an  office  or  place  of 
of  business  in  another,  in  each  of  which  there  is  a  post-office  to  which  he  is  in 
tiie  habit  of  resorting  to  deposit  and  receive  letters,  a  notice  of  protest  addressed 
to  him  at  either  place,  when  he  has  not  designated  his  address  in  the  indorse- 
ment, and  does  reside  in  the  town  where  the  note  is  payable,  will  be  good. 

A  stockholder  of  a  bank  is  a  competent  witness  for  the  bank,  notwithstanding 
hia  interest.  As  is  not  a  party  to  the  action,  nor  a  person  for  whose  immediate 
benefit  it  is  prosecuted,  within  the  meaning  of  section  899  of  the  Code  of 
Procedure. 


BOTTOMBT  BOND — ^ADVAHCE  OF  FREIGHT— CHARTER  PARTT. 

The  master  of  a  ship  having  a  given  abottomry  bond  on  a  ship  and  the  freight 
to  A.,  subseqaently  chartered  the  ship  to  B.,  who,  by  the  terms  of  the  charter- 
party,  was  to  advance  part  of  the  freiffht  to  defray  necessary  expenses  already 
Inenrred ;  the  charter-party  then  provided  for  payment  of  the  balance  of  freight 
to  A.  in  discharge  of  the  bond  It  was  held  that  the  bond-holder  had  no  elium 
«pon  the  flight  advanced,  as  against  the  consignee  of  the  cargo  and  assignee  of 
the  freight,  but  that  his  claim  was  against  such  freight  in  the  hands  of  the  owner 
himself,  which  waa  capable  of  being  attached  and  made  liable  to  the  bond-holders 
demand.    (The  Cynthia,  16  Jurist,  749.) 
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LOSS  OP  RAILROAD  TICKBT  RY  A  PASSEICOER. 

The  late  case  of  Alexander  xs,  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton,  and  Dayton  Railrotd 
Company,  reljited  to  the  consequences  of  a  mishap,  which  sometimes  overtake 
travelers — the  loss  of  a  ticket. 

The  plaintiff  having  lost  his  ticket  and  being  called  upon  to  produce  it,  was 
ejected  from  the  car  at  night  and  compelled  to  walk  over  a  adlc  for  shelter. 
The  weather  being  cold  he  froze  his  feet,  and  brought  an  action  to  recover  dam** 
ges  for  the  alleged  injury. 

The  Judffe  charged  the  Jury  that  the  ticket  was  merely  evidence  of  a  party's 
having  piiiafor  the  privilege  of  riding  in  the  cars,  and  that  if  the  ticket  were  lost 
it  was  competent  for  him  to  substitute  other  evidence  in  its  place. 

In  regard  to  the  suggestion  that  a  lost  ticket  might  be  found  and  used  by  ons 
who  had  not  paid  for  it,  the  Court  remarked  that  a  company  need  not  expose 
themselves  to  any  such  imposition  as  this.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  tickets 
should  b<^  issued  in  such  a  manner  that  they  would  be  fi^ood  in  the  bands  of  a 
stranger,  who  may  happen  to  have  obtained  passession  of  it. 

A  verdict  was  rendered  for  the  plaintiff  in  the  sum  of  $600. 

FIRE  nSURAKCE. 

We  copy  from  a  Philadelphia  paper  the  subjoined  case  decided  in  one  of  ths 
courts  of  that  city. 

This  was  an  action  on  a  policy  of  insurance.  The  fiicts  were  that  Henry  Carj 
Baird,  the  well  known  book  publisher,  deposited  with  Mr.  J.  F.  Dncomb,  a  book- 
binder, works  of  various  kinds  to  be  bound.  To  indemnify  himself  against  loss 
by  fire,  he  insured  the  property  so  deposited,  in  April  last  year,  in  the  Philadel- 
phia Insurauce  Company  for  the  sum  of  $2,000,  on  **  books  bound  and  unbound, 
and  on  sheets  folded  and  in  process  of  binding,  contained  in  the  bindery  of  J. 
F.  Ducomb,  in  the  third  and  fourth  stories  of  Hart's  brick  building,  northeast 
corner  of  Sixth  and  Chesnut  Streets."  The  amount  and  valne  of  the  goods 
$3,700,  and  the  fact  of  their  total  destruction  was  proved  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Ducomb 
and  Mr.  A.  Hart 

The  company  rested  their  defence  on  the  ground  of  a  mistake  in  the  descrip- 
tion ;  the  stories  stated  in  describing  the  bindery  being  the  tidrd  and  fourth,  while 
in  fact  it  was  the  fourth  and  iifth. 

It  was  proved  by  Mr.  S.  C.  Morton,  President  of  the  American  Fire  Insuranse 
Company,  and  by  Mr.  Benton  Smith,  Secretary  of  the  Pennsylvania  Insurance 
Company,  (both  of  which  companies  paid  risks  on  Ducomb's  bindery,)  that  the 
mistiike  did  not  increase  the  risk  or  his  amount  of  premium  on  the  sum  insured, 
their  own  insurance  being  at  the  same  rate  of  premium. 

His  honor,  after  argument,  ruled  that  if  the  risk  was  not  increased  by  the  se> 
tual  position  of  the  bindery,  so  that  a  higher  rate  of  premium  would  have  be^n 
charged,  the  plaintiff  could  recover. 

The  Jury  found  for  the  pkintiff  the  whole  amount  claimed  $2,065. 

ACTION  ON  A  LENT  NOTE  DISCOUNTED  AT  A  USURIOUS  RATE. 

In  New  York  Common  Pleas,  March  11,  1852;  before  Judge  Woodmfld  Al- 
bert L.  Case  &  Co.  vs.  Charles  Lent  and  Samuel  E.  Lent 

This  was  an  action  on  a  note  of  $530,  made  by  Charles  Lent  to  his  brother 
Samuel  E.  Lent,  and  by  the  latter  indorsed  to  the  plaintiffs.  The  defense  was, 
that  it  was  a  lent  note  without  consideration  as  between  the  two  brothers  Charles 
and  Samuel,  and  that  it  wiis  discounted  by  the  plaintiffs  at  a  usurious  rate.  The 
plaintiffs  contended  that  there  was  no  usury,  and  that  notes  were  exchanged  be- 
tween the  two  brothers,  and  that  the  usury  claimed  was  but  the  fees  paid  by  the 
defendants  to  their  own  bankers  for  negotiating  the  note. 

The  court  charged  that  if  the  notes  were  exchanged,  as  claimed  by  the  plaint- 
Ifls,  the  transaction  was  not  usurious,  at  whatever  rate  the  note  might  have  beea 
sold,  and  also  charged  that  the  com  missions  paid  by  the  defendants  to  th^  own 
brokers  was  not  usury.    Verdict  for  plaintifis,  $665  66. 
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la  the  Sopreme  Court  of  Louisiana.  Eostia,  Chief  Justice.  ESll,  McLean 
ii  Co.  t5.  Simpson — Prehn,  Clegg  &  Co.  and  others,  intenrenors. 

This  suit  presents  a  contest  between  the  plaintiffs,  as  attaching  creditors  and 
as  vendors,  and  the  interveners,  as  commission  merchants,  claiming  the  right  to 
bold  a  large  quantity  of  cotton  upon  which  they  had  made  advances. 

On  the  3d  June,  1851,  HOI,  McLean  &,  Co.,  of  this  city,  sold  to  John  Simp- 
son 819  bales  of  cotton  for  the  price  of  930,586  T2  cash,  payable  on  delivery. 
.  The  cotton  was  stored  in  the  Orleans  Cotton  Press,  but  was  not  delivered  to 
Simpson  until  4th  June.  On  the  day  of  the  sale  the  pldntifis  received  from 
Simpson  920,000  on  account,  and  on  the  7th  he  gave  them  his  check  on  Robbie 
Co.,  bankers,  for  the  balance,  910,585  72,  which  was  protested  for  non-payment. 
For  the  recovery  of  this  sum,  and  to  enforce  their  privilege  as  vendors,  the  plaiiw 
tiffs  brought  the  present  suit.  On  the  9th  June  following,  Simpson  had  aMcoii* 
ded,  and  ^e  plaintiffs  caused  to  be  issued  a  writ  of  sequestration,  and  writs  of 
attachment  against  his  property.  The  sheriff  seized  the  819  bales  of  cotton,  mv 
der  the  writ  of  sequestration,  and  was  executed  by  process  of  g^ishmenl 
against  the  intervening  parties.  On  the  21  st  June  a  confession  of  judgment  was 
entered  by  Simpson  in  favor  of  the  plaintiffs  for  the  balance  claimed,  with  prh^ 
ilesre  as  vendors,  and  as  attachm?  creditors.  Previous  to  this  the  parties  wbo 
had  made  advances  on  the  cotton  nad  intervened,  and  claimed  each  for  his  intsr- 
est  the  cotton  sequestered. 

Held,  that  the  parties  to  these  transactions  being  all  in  i>erfect  good  ikitb» 
the  first  question  which  presented  itself  was,  whether  at  the  time  of  the  seizurs 
of  the  cotton  the  vendors  had  a  privilege  on  It  The  sale  was  made  for  cash  on 
delivery.  The  cotton  was  delivered  on  the  4th  of  June.  The  p1ainti£[s^by  their 
delivery  of  the  cotton,  gave  the  purchaser  the  ownership  of  it,  and  he  appeared 
as  the  owner  and  got  credit  on  his  purchase  accordingly  in  the  market,  iKdthout 
any  notice  or  intenereno^  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiffs  on  account  of  their  unpaid 
balance,  until  the  9th  of  June  following.  On  the  latter  day,  therefore,  when  the 
seizure  was  made,  the  plaintiff  had  no  privilege  on  the  cotton  which  could  coii> 
flict  with  the  rights  of  the  inter^-enors.  The  plaintiffs  havbg  no  privilege  on 
^e  cotton  at  the  time  of  the  seizure,  it  only  remains  to  determine  their  rights 
under  their  attachments.  The  rule  i?,  that  when  the  owner  has  parted  with  his 
control  over  a  thing,  and  cannot  change  its  destination,  his  creditors  cannot  at- 
tach it;  but  whenever  the  owner  can  sell  or  deliver,  the  creditor  may  seize. 

The  fact  that  some  of  the  intervenors  had,  prior  to  the  service  of  the  attaob- 
ments,  pledged  the  bills  of  lading  received  from  Simpson  to  Dennistoun  &  Co. 
and  the  Canal  Bank,  to  secure  certain  bills  of  exchange  drawn  by  them — ^ths 
bills  of  lading  to  be  returned,  on  the  satisfactory  acceptance  of  the  bills  of  ex- 
change, was  not  an  unusual  transaction  in  this  market,  and  there  being  no  evi- 
dence to  show  that  the  transaction  in  this  instance  was  of  a  tortuous  character 
in  any  sense,  it  did  not  affect  the  rights  of  the  intervenors. 

At'the  time  of  the  service  of  the  gambhment,  all  the  cotton  was  on  shipboard, 
except  ninety-two  bales,  for  which  bills  of  lading  had  been  indorsed  and  deliv- 
ered by  Simpson  to  the  intervenors.  The  shipment  was  completed,  the  bills  of 
kdinff  negotiated,  and  the  property  was  entirely  beyond  the  control  of  its  own- 
er. Hence,  the  cotton  was  Devond  the  reach  of  the  plaintifis'  garnishment. 
Judgment  was  therefore  renderea  in  favor  of  the  interveners. 


UABILrriES  OF  PARTNERSHIP — ^BROKERS. 

In  the  Court  of  Appeals,  (State  of  New  York,)  December  30th,  185S.  Thonw 
as  Birch,  appellant,  vs.  Walter  L.  Newberry  dt  Co.,  respondents. 

The  defendants,  exchange  brokers  at  Chkago,  in  April,  1845,  agreed  to  tofu 
minate  theur  partnership  on  the  first  of  May  following.  On  the  30th  of  April, 
one  partner  naving  formed  a  new  partnership  witli  the  plaintiff,  to  continue  the 
business  from  the  first  of  May,  settled  with  his  former  partner,  and,  in  the  ssttle* 
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ment,  caoceled  two  notes  of  the  old  firm  amonntlng  to  $10,000,  which  had  1 
taken  up  by  the  new  firm,  and  received  therefor  from  the  old  firm,  a  draft  paya- 
ble to  the  order  of  the  new  firm  for  $3,000,  on  J.  T.  Smith  &  Co.  of  New  Voik, 
eorrespcndents  and  agents  of  the  old  firm,  and  an  order  for  certain  drafts  (or  their 
proceeds,)  which  had  oeen  sent  by  the  old  firm  to  Smith  &  Co.  for  colleciion^- 
the  drafts  and  order  amounting  to  near  $11,000—- covering  all  the  assets  of  the 
old  firm  in  the  hands  of  Smith  &  Co.,  and  exceeding  the  amount  of  the  two 
notes  $940  93,  for  which  sum  the  note  of  the  new  firm  was  given  to  the  old. 

The  new  firm  on  the  first  of  May,  transmitted  by  Mail,  from  Chicago  to  Smith 
dt  Co.  at  New  York,  the  draft  and  order,  with  instructions  to  place  the  amount 
of  the  draft  to  their  credit,  and  to  hold  the  naner  mentioned  in  the  order,  for  col- 
lection for  them.     Smith  &  Co.  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  the  draft  and 
.  order,  on  the  9th  May,  by  Mail,  saying  they  h^  placed  the  $3,000  to  the  cTedii 
of  the  new  firm,  but  had  not  then  time  to  examine  the  accounts  of  the  old  firm 
;  as  to  the  order.    This  letter,  by  mail,  could  not  reach  Chicago  UDtil  after  the 
16th  May.    No  other  demand  was  made  by  the  new  firm  upon  Smith  ds.  Co.  for 
,  the  $3,000  or  the  drafts,  until  after  May  16th,  when  Smith  dz;  Co.  failed,  having 
previously  received  the  avails  of  all  the  drafts,  except  one  of  $1,000.    They 
were  insolvent  on  the  39th  April,  but  were  in  good  credit  and  paid  all  demands 
upon  them  until  their  failure.    The  bill  in  this  case  was  filed  by  the  incomiag 
partner,  against  the  members  of  the  old  firm,  to  compel  the  retiring  partners  to 
pay  to  the  new  firm  one-half  the  amount  of  the  two  notes  and  interest. 

add,  that  the  old  firm  was  not  liable  to  the  new  foe*  the  losses  sustained  by 
the  insolvency  and  failure  of  Smith  &  Co. 

That  the  only  ffoaranty  on  the  part  of  the  old  firm,  was  that  the  things  thej 
'Assumed  to  trans^r,  were  in  fact  what  they  described  them  to  be. 

That  if  the  guaranty  extended  farther,  the  new  firm  had  made  Smith  &  Co. 
their  agents,  and  assumed  the  risk  or  their  responsibility. 

SALVAGE  CASE. 

In  the  Admiralty  Court,  (British,)  January,  1853. 

This  was  an  acUon  brought  by  the  screw  steamer  PiuBbe,  of  the  burden  of 
670  tons,  with  engines  of  130  horse-power,  against  the  Arabian,  also  a  screw 
steamer,  of  the  burden  of  394  tons,  with  engines  of  150  horse-power,  to  obtain 
remuneration  for  salvage  services  rendered  to  her  from  the  24th  to  the  26th  of 
June,  1852.  Both  vessels  were  homeward-bound  from  Constantinople  to  Liv- 
erpool, with  general  cargoes.  The  Arabian,  on  the  morning  of  the  24th,  acci- 
dentally broke  her  intermediate  shaft  and  damaged  other  parts  of  the  machinery, 
which  impeded  the  working  of  both  her  engines.  At  three,  P.  M.,  she  was  de- 
scried by  the  Phoebe,  about  fourteen  miles  to  the  eastward  of  the  Island  of  dt- 
lita,  and,  having  been  taken  in  tow,  was  conducted  back  to  Malta — a  distance  of 
260  miles.  The  principal  point  in  contest  between  the  parties  was  the  danger 
to  which  the  Arabian  was  exposed.  By  the  salvors  it  was  represented  that  she 
was  drifting  bodily  on  the  inhospitable  coast  of  Tunis ;  whereas  the  owners  al- 
'  leged  that  when  the  Phoebe  came  up  the  Arabian  was  adopting  measures  to  re- 
pair the  machinery,  and  was  proceeding  under  sail  to  Malta.  The  value  of  the 
property  salved  was  £14,000,  and  the  action  was  entered  for  j&7,000. 

The  learned  judge,  after  commenting  upon  the  extent  of  affidavits  on  the  part 
of  the  salvors,  awarded  £950,  with  costs,  and  added*,  that  but  for  the  latter  cir- 
oamstance  he  should  have  decreed  £1,000. 

SAILWAT  COMPANY — ^LIABILITIES  FOR  LOSS  OF  PASSENGERS'  LUOGAOB. 

A  decision  of  great  importance  to  railway  travelers  has  been  given  in  the 
'Court  of  Session  in  Scotland,  viz ;  that  a  railway  company  is  liable  for  the  valne 
of  a  passenger's  luggage  lost  on  their  line,  although  such  luggage  was  not  ad- 
dressed. (Campbell  vs,  Caledonian  Railway  Company,  19  Imw  Times  Reports 
89a) 
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COMMERCIAL  CHRONICLE  AND  REVIEW. 


«»IBKAL  tTATB  OF  THB  BONBT  MARKIT— BXrANtlOR  OF  CKBSIT,  AICO  INFLATIOIf  OF  PRICtf— 
CAUtKt  AND  mOBABLS  ItttTR  OF  TUB  FRIIRHT  COMBBRCIAL  PROtrRRITT— TOTAL  IHCRBAtR  M 
TM  MRTALI.IO  OORRRIICT  OF  TBI  OOORTRT  FOR  S8  f B4Rf,  WITS  4  COHFARItOR  OF 
T9«  RRLATIFB  ▲HVUaL  OAIR— BVILB  MOST  TO  BR  APFRBHBRDRD  FROB  IPRCOLATITB  RI- 
CKTRMRirrS—SHAPRR  OF  DANOBR  TO  BR  BBBH  IN  THB  FUTURB— DRPOBITl  AND  COINAOB  FOB 
JANDART  AT  THR  PHILADBLPHIA  AND  NRW  ORLRANB  ■IKTf— IMPORTS  OF  FORRION  OOODt  FOB 
JABUART—CLABBIFICATION  OF  IMPORTS  RRCR1TRD  AT  NRW  YORK— BBOBIFTt  FOR  CAIB  DUm«» 
BBOWINO  AN  INCRRABR  IN  TUB  IMPORTS  OF  ARTICLR8  OF  LUZURT^RXPORTS  FROM  NRW  TORS 
FOR  JANUART)  WITH  A  COMPARISON  OF  THR  SHIPMBNT  OF  DIFFRRRItT  ARTICLBS  OF  PRORUCB— 
NBW  MINT  BILL— RBDUCTIUN  IN  WBIOBT  OF  SILVRR  COIN,  ANV  SBIORIORASB  VPOB  BOLA— MVI^ 
TIPLICATION  01  NBW  BANKS,  BTO. 

There  has  been  lest  buoyancy  of  feeling  in  moneyed  eirelea  since  the  date  of 
ear  laat  r^K>rt.  In  each  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  Union,  bat  especially  in 
New  York,  large  amounts  of  fancy  stocks  and  speculative  investments  are  cat' 
ried  by  parties  most  of  whom  aroi  dependent  npon  borrowed  capital  for  thdr 
support,  and  thus  the  advance  of  the  rate  of  interest  abroad,  and  the  floctnaiioDs 
io  Uie  market  at  home,  have  created  no  little  uneasiness  as  to  the  final  result 
That  there  has  been  a  very  great  expansion  in  credits,  with  a  corresponding  io- 
flaenoe  upon  prices,  is  apparent  to  the  most  casual  observer;  but  the  course 
iHiich  this  movement  will  take  in  future — whether  toward  a  still  greater  inflation 
—ft  gradual  reduotioa*-or  a  sudden  collapse— it  is  not  easy  to  predict  Many 
who  remember  the  rapid  expansions  of  former  periods,  so  speedily  followed 
by  sudden  and  disastrous  revulsions,  look  for  the  same  catastrophe  as  the  c«r* 
tain  result  of  the  present  excitement ;  while  others  regard  the  sources  of  onr 
prosperity  as  beyond  the  reach  of  a  commercial  panic.  It  may  be  that  both 
classes  are  mistaken.  There  is  certidnly  no  such  analogy  between  the  catoft 
of  the  present  expansion,  and  those  which  produced  similar  excitements  in  the 
past,  as  would  warrant  a  belief  in  the  certainty  of  a  like  termination  in  a  sudden 
and  disastrous  revulsion.  The  fever  of  speculation  in  the  past  has  been  almost 
jJways  caused  by  a  very  rapid  and  unwarranted  increase  in  the  quantity  of  nom- 
inal capital  in  circulation,  which  capital  was  found  totally  unreliable,,  the  moment 
the  seeming  prosperity  received  a  healthful  check.  The  history  of  the  present 
expansion  has  a  totally  diiSerent  reading.  It  began  side  by  side  with  the  increase 
of  our  coined  gold,  and  it  has  hardly  kept  pace  with  this  increase  in  relative  ex- 
pansion. We  hazard  nothing  in  saying  that  the  nominal  value  of  other  species 
of  property  has  not  increased  uniformly  with  the  product  of  gold ;  and  the  rela- 
tive proportions  between  capital  and  credits,  bear  at  this  moment  a  comparison 
more  favorable  to  the  latter  than  at  the  commencement  of  the  expansion.  In 
plain  words,  there  is  at  this  moment  a  greater  amount  of  solid  available  capital 
in  proportion  to  the  business  of  the  country,  than  there  was  four  years  ago. 
We  know  that  new  enterprises  have  been  started,  requiring  a  great  outlay  of 
money,  and  that  many  of  these  schemes  have  already  absorbed  heavy  sums  in 
their  progress;  but  the  amount  of  coin  distributed  through  the  channels  of  trade, 
and  more  ei^eeially  throughout  the  interior  of  onr  country,  is  enormously  laige, 
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compared  with  our  progress  in  that  respect  in Ibrmer  years.  Itis  wellto  relMk 
•or  memory  with  a  few  statistics  on  this  important  svhjeot,  and  wo  have  taklA 
•ome  pains  to  present  them  in  a  form,  as  far  as  we  know,  never  before  published. 

Be^ning  with  the  year  1821,  the  total  imports  of  foreign  coin  and  bvlfion 
into  the  United  States,  down  to  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1847-8,  amovntsd 
to  $252,169,841 ;  while  the  total  exports  of  the  precious  metals  for  flie  saao 
time  amounted  to  $180,462,406,  showing  a  gain  Ibr  28  years  of  t71,707«486 ; 
in  addition  to  the  above,  the  total  deposit  for  coinage  of  gold  and  olver  of  do- 
mestic prodaction  for  the  same  time,  was  in  round  numbers  not  far  firom 
$10,000,000,  making  a  total  gain  of  specie  from  these  sources  of  about 
#82,000,000,  or  in  round  numbers,  $3,000,000  per  year.  Now  begimring^  witli 
the  year  1846-9,  the  imports  of  foreign  coin  and  bullion  into  the  United  states 
to  date  are  $24,000,000,  and  the  production  of  domesUc  bullion  which  has  been 
coined  $165,000,000,  making  a  total  of  $189,000,000;  from  this  deduei  the  ex- 
ports $85,000,000,  and  we  hare  a  total  gain  in  our  specie  currency  of 
$104,000,000,  in  four  and  a  hatf  years,  or  at  the  rate  of  $23,000,000  per  year. 
This  estimate  does  not  include  the  amount  bik)ugfat  by  emigrants,  although  that 
has  much  increased ;  nor  does  it  include  a  still  more  important  itevi«  the  gold 
dust  which  is  used  for  manufacturing,  and  other  private  purposes,  without  reodi- 
Ing  the  mint.  Formerly  this  consumption  was  from  the  coin  included  in  ww 
imports,  now  it  is  exclusive  of  thb  and  is  much  larger  than  generally  supposed. 
But  leaving  this  out  of  the  calculation,  we  have  still  an  tnerease  to  the  coin  ae- 
tually  circulating  ki  the  country,  at  the  rate  of  $25^000,000  per  annum.  In  view 
of  such  an  incr^ue,  against  a  ratio  for  the  previous  28  years  of  less  than  $8,600,000» 
the  candid  inquirer  must  admit  that  the  expansion  in  business  and  relative  pvi- 
ees,  has  been  exceedingly  moderate.  Create  vdiat  panics  we  will,  there  is  aone- 
thiog  to  fall  back  upon,  and  thus  although  temporary  revulsions  may  bring  losses 
to  individual  specijAators,  that  cannot  lead  us  so  near  to  the  verge  of  national 
bankruptcy,  as  we  haye  been  in  the  disasters  of  the  past,  when  the  exprnaioii 
was  caused  merely  by  an  unnatural  inflation  of  credits. 

Hie  thing  modt  to  be  dreaded  in  the  pr^ent  excitement,  is  the  waste  ef  money 
Upon  useless  projects  and  wild  schemes,  where  the  capital  can  neither  be  «e» 
gathered  or  profitably  employed.  The  mere  transfer  of  local  property  firom  mm 
hand  to  anotiier  at  a  high  nominal  rate,  works  much  less  mischief  than  generany 
supposed.  The  chief  evil  resulting  from  it,  is  the  idleness  and  extravagance  it 
Ss  apt  to  engender  among  the  speculators  themselves. 

We  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  warranting  the  continuance  of  our  proe- 
ent  prosperity ;  our  object  has  been  to  show  that  it  is  not  chimerical,  and  tluit 
tt  is  not  to  be  permanently  'checked,  by  the  same  causes  which  have  bteoght  mi 
the  revulsions  of  the  past.  If  evil  overtake  us,  it  will  come  in  some  other 
shape.  Suppose,  for  instance,  that  while  our  imports  are  swelling  to  a  large 
aoMunt,  and  while  capitalists  are  carrying  a  load  of  stocks  and  bonds  greater 
than  ever  before  known,  the  cotton  crop  should  fail,  or  tiie  production  of  thi* 
staple  iliOuld  be  greatly  diminished ;  in  this  case  those  who  suppose  that  tlie 
balk  of  our  ne#  securities  are  held  abroad,  would  find  themselves  wofblly  mdm- 
laken.  Tbej  would  find  a  great  portion  of  it  repreoenttd  by  the  adfitional  cai^ 
M  idready  noticed,  wfafoh  being  called  upon  to  make  good  the  defieian^  of 
ei^orti^  would  leave  the  secmritiec  like  a  aiUwrtoBe  upon  the  nedc  of  the  i 
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I  a  flontkifncjt  liQWVfw,  m^j  not  wIm,  a^  if  it  ilMiklt  tiie  im- 
iMiate  daeline  of  imporU  would  toon  ngolato  the  evil,  and  applj  the  proper 

^OffTQOtioil. 

The  ree^pta  of  gold  from  California  eontinie  large,  bat  woidd  have  beea 
I  greater,  had  the  stormy  weather  not  prevented  a  free  comminieation  be- 
tween the  mines  and  the  sea  coast  The  following  will  show  the  deposits  and 
MiBage  at  the  PhUadelphia  and  New  Orleans  mints  for  the  month  of  January : 


BsrosRs  poa  jAxuAav; 


ffhNB  QUUbrain.    ToteL     FIroa  dOllbnils.       TotaL 

Gold $297,998      |809,26t      |4,917»000      t4»9«2,60t 

saver l,7tl  M^  1«>000  U/KM 


Total $299,729      $SU,7fO      $4,981,000      $4,976,500 

«0U>  OOnfAOB..  • 


Iteble  eagles., 

Xaffles 

Bair  eagles  . . . 
Qoarter  eagles . 
GoUdoUafs... 


Vslst. 
18,600     $270,000 


100,000        100,000 


Total  gold  eoinage 118,500     $870,000 

siLvaa  oooiAOB. 


Value. 

201,228  $4,024,460 

11,460  114,600 

27,876  187,860 

98,910  289,77ft 

292>»78  292,678 

628,842  $4,809,880 


84iM00  $t8,7M 


a$$,07« 


$830$ 


Total  coinage. 118,800      $870,000        4,189,921      $4,906,998 

The  receipts  for  the  spring  months  will  very  likely  show  an  increase  upon  tha 

•orrespondtog  months  of  last  year« 
The  imports  at  all  of  the  ports  are  comparatively  large,  and  at  New  York 

d^w  a  very  considerable  gain  on  the  same  period  of  last  year.    The  following 

Is  a  oonparisoa  lor  tliree  yeara:«-* 

upoais  or  foaaraif  MisoMiitpaa  ir  mnr  voaa  voa  rmm  uomrm  of  jAXUAav. 


Boisred  for  eoQsnmptkm. 
Botefad  for  warebouaiDg . 

9k^  goods. 

Specie  and  bollioQ. 


18i0.  18S1. 

$10,848,581  $12,708,518 
950,7^  1,611.847 
487,270  987,640 
488,882         210,455 


1851.  18St. 

$8,584,811  $n,668,40S 

1,281,594         642,279 

1,041.456       1,202,288 

104,788  88,04$ 


Total  entered  at  the  port $12,865,486  $15,468,470  $11,012,097  $18,440,970 

Withdrawn  ftromwarehooBS...         902,965      1,024,240      1,684^52      l,586,8$ft 

R  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  the  valae  of  goods  entered  for  warehons* 
log  for  the  first  month  of  the  current  year  is  only  half  as  large  as  for  the  aama 
■•nth  of  1852,  and  bat  little  more  than  one-third  of  the  amount  for  January, 
tS61.  Thia  shows  that  tlM  demand  has  been  aotive  foir  immediate  delivery,  and 
iba/t  no  surplus  haa  aocmmulated.  Our  statistical  returns  for  February  are  not 
l^oDoplete,  boi enoqgh  iatoowa  la  warrant  thasiaarUQn  that  tbo.rata  of  in* 
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\  at  «boy«  noticed  has  been  still  larger  than  in  January.  In  addition  to 
this,  it  is  known  that  large  quantities  of  goods,  designed  for  the  steamers  which 
have  already  arrived,  have  been  shut  out,  and  that  the  shipments  will  bo  large 
for  some  time  to  come.  The  packets,  particularly  the  later  dates  from  Havre» 
have  cleared  with  fewer  costly  fabrics,  but  from  other  parts  of  the  world  vessels 
arrive  with  full  cargoes.  The  imports  of  tea  will  be  very  large.  In  one  week, 
nearly  one  million  of  dollars  in  this  commodity  were  landed  at  the  port  of  New 
Yo.Tk.  The  receipts  of  dry  goods  also  continue  in  excess  of  the  amount  for  the 
corresponding  period  of  1852,  although  less  than  the  total  for  the  same  period 
of  1861.    The  following  comparison  Mrill  be  found  of  interest : — 

fOKUON  XXftOHAHDISB,  SZOLUUVB  OF  SPSQI,  XMTIEXO  AT  VKW  TOES  rOE  THS  MOm 

or  JAMUAET. 

18S1.  18il.  I8it. 

Dry  goods $«^'72.6W      l^.asl.SlS      $8,664,818 

Oeneral  merchandise. 5,885,451        2,07»,985       4,848,104 

Total $15,258,015    $10,907,861    $18.407,Wf 

The  imports  of  dry  goods  have  been  divided  among  the  different  classea  of 
labrics  as  follows: — 

nfPOETs  OF  foehoh  det  goods  at  xxw  toek  foe  the  monts  of  jamuaet. 

BETEEll)  FOE  OOlfSUXFTIOH. 

I8U.  18fii.  I8St. 

Manuikcttves  of  wooL $1,600,098  $1,806,822  $l,614«87t 

Kaou£actures  of  cottou. 1,848,441  1,808.452  1,748,168 

Manufactures  of  silk 4,082,002  2,970,688  8,888.1 «» 

MaDofiictores  of  flax. 692,188  569,261  87MM 

Hiseellaoeous  dry  goods. 540,204  451,243  478,461 

Total $8,707,888        $6,605,811        $8,089,6S6 

wrrHDEAWxr  feox  warxhousi. 

18S1.  18SL  18tL 

Manufactures  of  wool $105,827  $214,102  $117,711 

Manufactures  of  cotton 254,224  280,601  165,887 

Manu&ctures  of  silk. 106,870  291.886  886,588 

Manufactures  of  flax. 109.985  121,685  29,965 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods 58,950  22,820  75,096 

Total , ; $680,806  $980,544  $724«741 

Add  entered  for  consumption 8,707,888         6,605,811  8,089,626 

Total  thrown  on  the  market. . . .        $9,888,189       $7,586,855       $8,814,8«Y 

SHTXEXD  FOE  WAESHOUSntO. 

18il.  18(9.  ISO. 

Manufkctures  of  WOOL $189,650  $184,111  $7M81 

Manufactures  of  cotton 222.412  208,856  108,491 

Manufkctures  of  silk. 206,005  887,857  888,759 

Manufactures  of  flax. 54,855  66.889  11,516 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods 42,258  24,402  58,475 

Total $664,681        $1,821,565  $475,198 

Add  entered  for  coDsampaoo 8,707.888         6,605,811  8,089.626 

Total  entered  St  the  port $9,872,664       $7,927,876       $8,664,818 
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.^IW  oath  4HlM  hate  been  kiger  thao  the  iMieaeed  d«ttible  imperti  wonMI 
narrmnt,  aecordisg  to  former  averages,  abowiog  that  &e  merobandiae  reoelved  i 
eoDtalns  a  larger  amount  than  naual  of  articles  of  luxury,  which  are  Altered  ai, 
a  high  rate. 

mBQBiPia  voa  Duxns  it  tbs  PoaT  or  vxw  Toax  loa  tbs  xomtb  ot  iavjjjjlt. 

Yen  AnuMUL 

1860 12,943.926  25 

1849 1,898,024  It 

1848 2,282,6»8  ftt 


Amotmt. 

1868 88,311.187  91 

1862 2,600,562  64 

laSl 8^11,610  04 


The  ezporta  of  provisions  show  also  a  large  increase  over  the  corresponding 
period  of  last  year,  but  have  not  reached  the  amount  shipped  in  January,  1851 ; 
the  exports  of  specie  show  a  decline,  as  compared  with  either  of  the  last  two 
yei^:^ 

■xpoaTs  raoM  mxw  toxx  to  voxvioh  foxti  voa  thx  momtb  ov  jamvaxt. 

18W.        1861.        mi        im. 

Domestic  produce $2,'716,320  $8,162,744  $2,419,296  $2,990,624 

Foreign  merchand.  (dutiable).  882,141  422.896  868.244  266.780 

Foreign  mercfaand.  (free)....  74,710  61,684  26,698  49,674 

%>ecie 90,361  1,266,281  2,868,968  717,679 

Total $8,262,682      $4,898,004      $6,678,191      $4,046,60t 

Tbtal,  exdostve  of  specie  8,172,171        8,626,788        2,804,288        8,298,M$ 

We  hove  also  compiled  a  statement  of  the  comparative  shipments  of  difiereni 
artieles  of  produce  from  New  York  to  foreign  ports  from  January  1st  to  Feb- 
maiy  20th,  which  will  show  the  relative  course  of  the  export  trade  thus  far  for 
the  current  year :— > 

■xroaiB  vmoM  mxw  toxx  to  roxxiox  poxts  or  oxxtaut  LXAmxo  axuolxs  or 
domistio  raoDDOK. 


18iL  18it. 

Ashes— pota.....bUs.  1,298  777 

pearls. 77  10 

Beeswax ibs.  48,141  29,964 

Wh«a flour  «.bbli.  69,667  128,272 

Rje  flour 837  84 

Com  meal 8,734  7,698 

Wheat bush.  121,810  870,010 

Aye. 8,008     

OaU 919  6,060 

Barley 

OofD 68,267  94,498 

Oandka,  mold.. boxes  7,826  10^68 

sperm 190  636 

Goal tons  8,886  2,099 

OottoD bales  66,266  16,966 

Hay 1.178  797 

Hops. 202  48 


isn.  i8tt. 

Kaval  stores.  *..bbls.  70,180  86,447 

Oils,  whale galls.  7,78 1  7,268 

sperm 13,028  131,088 

Uurd 18.980  l,8f« 

linseed 2,878  1,079 

Provinon$ — 

Pork bbls.  6.81 6  6,086 

Beef 4,614  10,884 

Cut  meats Ibk  628.408  400,088 

Butter 80.612  107,910 

Cheese 811.269  928.868 

Lard 240,628  991,6St 

Rice trcs.  7,417  2,286 

Tallow cwt.  287.622  22,738 

Tobacco,  crude... pkgs.  2,680  2,177 

Do^  manufkcturedJbs.  288,600  474,182 

Whalebone 86,628  166,181 


It  will  be  aeen  from  the  above  that  the  exports  of  breadatuffs  have  more  tiian 
Rubied  for  the  first  seven  weeks  of  the  current  year,  as  compared  with  the 
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•tale  i^erfod  of  the  laet     Cettoa  late  gone forwani  frtety  ftotn  flbithtiiir  pwfft, 
btttthe  ehipmeiiUi  from  New  York  liave  deelinecL    The  ex^orte  of  pcovkloBe- 
kftre  also  increased,  and  the  clearances  of  this  class  of  prodiiee»  aawell  as  of  - 
hreadataffs,  have  been  at  higher  pricea 

Since  our  hist,  the  New  Mint  Bill  has  become  a  law,  and  will  be  published  in 
ovr  next  number.  Its  provisions  give  general  salisfketlon,  pMrtienlairlj  tbe 
rednction  of  the  weight  of  our  silver  ooin,  whioh  will  tend  to  relieve  the  preseat' 
■aaroity  of  small  change.  The  reduction  applies  only  to  half  dollars,  quarter 
dollars,  dimes,  and  half  dimes,  and  is  oqual  to  6.91  per  cen^  as  wUl  be  seen  by; 
tbe  following  comparison  i-^ 

EfU  Oaaitar  Batf 

dollar.  doUar.  Dine.  diioa. 

Oldweight grains        206.25        108.126        41.26        20.625 

HewwJs^i 193.  96.  88.40        19.20 


Reduction 14.25  7.125  2.85        1.425 

Had  more  than  this  been  taken  from  tbe  intrinsic  value  of  the  coin,  imlators 
i^ght  have  supplied  the  change  from  private  mints,  and  thus  have  defcaudsd 
government  of  the  profits  of  the  new  coinage.  The  law  further  provides  fbr  a 
■eignorage  of  i  of  1  per  cent  on  the  gold  coinage,  a  measure  which  has  been 
Mverely  opposed  by  those  whose  interests  are  more  immediately  eonneeted  widi 
the  bullion  business.  It  has  been  sidd  that  the  effect  will  be  to  drive  a  large 
portion  of  the  gold  dust  durectly  to  England  for  coinage,  instead  of  its  present 
direction  to  Philadelphia  via  New  Yorir.  As  far  as  this  shall  be  limited  to  lk» 
amount  which  would  be  shipped  in  coin  to  Europe,  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  be- 
an evil.  The  transmission  of  gold  dust  to  the  United  States  Mint,  and  flie  some- 
idiat  expensive  process  of  turning  it  into  coin,  together  with  the  subsequent 
letom  of  the  same  to  New  York,  from  whence  it  is  shipped  to  London,  thereto 
be  melted  and  recoined,  has  always  seemed  to  us  like  a  waste  of  labor.  If  the 
dust  should  be  shipped  to  England  either  from  New  York  or  directly  from  San 
F^cisco,  only  so  f&r  as  the  same  would  have  been  sent  after  coinage,  we  riiovld 
think  the  change  a  saving  instead  of  a  loss.  The  laws  of  trade  will  prevent  a 
greater  sum  being  shipped  than  is  required  to  pay  our  balances  abroad,  for  the 
moment  a  larger  amount  is  exported  the  rate  of  exchange  would  at  oaoe  de- 
cline, and  the  advantage  gained  by  saving  the  expense  of  coinage  would  all  be 
kMt, 

New  banks  continue  to  multiply,  and  the  Western  States  are  creating,  mider 
new  firee  banking  laws,  a  host  of  small  institutions,  which  increase  so  faat  that 
it  b  difficult  even  to  keep  a  list  of  them.  This  rapid  extension  of  banking  f^ 
cilitieii,  and  more  especially  of  banks  intended  merely  to  Aimish  a  depraciated 
dreulation,  is  a  great  evil,  and  seems  to  be  attended  with  an  unusual  amount  of 
firaud  and  corruption.  If  the  sound  banks  do  not  set  their  faces  against  these 
liMmda,  they  will  find  that  tbe  whole  country  will  rise  up  in  indignation,  9ad  a 
reaction  occur,  whkh  shall  bring  a  loss  of  credit,  even  to  the  most  reapeotabU 
Imtitaiiona. 
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jrmnuf At  op  banking,  currency,  and  finance. 


BOSTOI  nSURiNQB  COflffABTlBS. 

Tbe  ^Ijoined  synopsb  of  the  jetnly  retunw  of  the  Insimuice  Oompaniee,  with 
■peeific  capitale  in  the  city  of  Boston,  wa*  prepared  eiqpresslj  for  the  Merchant 
Magtudw,  bj  0«  S.  W.  DnofooK*  Esq.,  Secretary  of  the  Warreo  Insjormkce.Oompai^. 
Bone  years  Bioee  we  pabliahed  a  similar  table»  prepared  by  oar  esteemed  friend  JoBV 
L.  DuoiooK,  Esq.,  the  efficient  and  intelligent  President  c^  the  same  company.  , 

8T1I0P8B  mOM  THS  T2ABLT  EKTUSNS  07  TBS  INSUaAIfOa  001fPA!IIV8»  W7CB  tPBOm  CAPI- 
TALS, IS  THS  OITT  OF  BOflTOlT,  DSOSMBIE  IST,  1862. 


RXSOU&OKS. 


United  States, 

State,  Bsnk,  Railroad, 

and  other  stocks 

at  par  ralue.* 

American $365,830 

Boston 289,000 

Boylston 267,500 

Ooohitoate    115,200 

EUbt 79,600 

FSreman'e 265,266 

Franklin 261,400 

Bbpe 206,760 

Mannfaetorer'e 407,825 

Mercantile  Marine. . . .  828.025 

Merchants' ..........  588,675 

National 252,460 

Keptoae 881,080 

K.  American  ........  40,400 

Suffolk 149,980 

United  States 187,490 

Varren 88.000 

Washington 78,970 


14,197,760 


Real] 

.    and 

Mortgages 

on  the  same. 

$46,000 

21,225 

66,000 

45,000 

61,200 

148,600 

18,600 

§9,080 

io6,bbo 

887,890 
47,900 
60,482 
80,000 

46,200 
71,500 

$1,189,627 


Loans  on  collateral  and 

penonal  aeooritjr ;  eaak 

on  haad,  and  prem.  notes 

on  risks  termlnalad. 

.  $65,975 

58,096 

127,171 

5,166 

5,742 

106,671 

64,621 

47,547 

258,889 

18.894 

50,684 

^2,218 

H«,848 

16.94^ 

29,920 

47,650 

54,914 

62,947 


I 


$1,445,785 


UABILETIBBb 


Capital 
Stock. 

American $800,000 

Boston 800,000 

Btybton 800,000 

OochH«ate..«w 150.000 

BUiot 145,950 

Fireman's 800,000 

Branklin 800.000 

Hope 200,000 

Manufacturer's 400,000 

Mercantile  Marine. . . .  800,000 

Merdumts* » 500,000 

KationaL 500,000 

Neptune 800,000 

N.  American  ........  100,000 

Ouftift: 225*000 

United  States 200,000 

"Warren 150,000 

WashmgtoQ 200,000 

$4,870,950 


Borrowed 
Money. 


15,000 


6,000 


21,000 


unpaid. 

$85,500 

26,089 

95,000 

4,250 

50 

18,000 

8,700 

61.000 

47,000 

25.475 

25,850 

88,000 

188,900 

15.000 

2,000 

16.850 

26,556 


Fire  Prcmiatns  re< 
oetred  on  risks  not 

termlnaled. 

$22,466 

22,82S 
12.848 
18,209 
78.975 
22,092 

90,928 

78i87 
48,410 
84,288 

8,044 

1,989 

1,926 

1,658 

1,006 


$629,170         $488,H0 
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American 

Boston 

Boyltton 

Oochituite  .•,.*.• 

Elliot 

Fireman's 

Franklin 

Hope 

Honufacturers'  ... 
Mercantile  Marine. 

Mercfaaots' 

National 

Neptone 

N.  American 

Suffolk 

United  States.... 

Warren 

Washington 


RQtniirc6S. 

LfabillUan 

DMfcresee. 

1477,806 

$867,966 

$119,839 

868,821 

826,039 

42,282 

460,671 

417,822 

82,849  ' 

166,866 

167.098 

1,787 

146,642 

169.209 

12,667 

620.686 

891  975 

128,561 

844,621 

826.792 

18,729 

264.807 

276,000 

21.698 

725.744 

687.928 

187.816 

841,919 

825,476 

16,444 

660.269 

604.187 

86.078 

822*668 

686.410 

286.168 

626.778 

623.183 

2,695 

107,824 

108,044 

220 

269,850 

247,939 

11.911 

186.140 

208.926 

18,786 

184.114 

168.608 

16.606 

218.417 

227.664 

14,147 

percent 

«l«Mptr« 

0:7^ 

$89  81 0 

•  ••  • 

14  1-10 

.... 

10  910 

.... 

•  •  •  • 

1  2-10 

•  •  • . 

8  6-10 

42  910 

.  •  •  • 

6  2-10 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  *  • 

10  910 

47 

# .  •• 

6  6-10 

17 

*  •«  • 

47  2-10 

•  •  •  • 

1 

•  •  •  • 

P»f 

•  •  •  • 

6  8-10 

•  •  •  • 

10  410 


9  4-10 


$6,788,172    $6,956,060 


FRDOUH  Nona  OH  EI8KS  TKUCnCATKD,  AMOUST  AT  RISK  AI^D  I.0SSK8  PAID. 


American. 

Boston 

Boylston 

Oocbitnate 

Elliot 

Fireman's 

Franklin 

Hope 

Manufacturers' 

Mercantile  Marine. . . 

Merchants'. 

National   

Keptune 

North  American 

Suffolk 

United  States 

Warren 

Washington 


Notes  on  At 

I  not  lermiBSted.       Fire. 
$78,375      $3,224,218 

82.824  

146,840 


19,842 
168,677 
88,807 
66.618 
97.482 
87,091 
816,796 


8,994.884 
1.661.016 
1.914,102 
10.657.212 
2.914,794 


risk. 

Msrtne. 
$3,876,411 
2.428,088 
6,169,988 


10,280.194 


28.007 
68,869 
76.298 


11,976,808 

6.740,168 

6,696,614 

1,128,676 

636,100 

824.788 

892,700 

242.400 


628,946 
4.080.204 
2,887.736 
1.878.418 
8,609.044 
9,026,699 
10,781,619 


1,803,560 

868.016 

8,407.181 

8,201.086 


JJecl,»6l» 
Fire. 
$6,250 

6'.746 

6.768 

2.214 

82.128 

16,186 

48,066 

24.879 

84.167 

10.099 

936 

476 

62 

1,660 


ipetdftoB 
tQOee.1,^ 


$87,289 

69.86i 

113096 


16,8SS 
166.407 
86.876 
44.067 
69.681 
18,630 
816,679 


82.949 
64,494 
60.161 
69.7ti 


$1,194,922    $61,627,618    $68,671,879    $194,679   $1,140,6M 


SATIVOS  BANES  IH  MA8SACHU8BTT8. 

The  Bank  Commissioners  of  Massachusetts  being  desirous  of  learning  the  conditioB 
of  the  Sayings  Banks  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  addressed  a  letter  in  September, 
1862,  to  Hon.  Abboit  Laweknci,  Minister  at  London,  requesting  the  AiTor  of  his  aid 
in  procuring  such  documents  as  had  been  printed  by  order  of  the  British  goyemnMit 
in  relation  to  Savings  Banks.  In  the  same  mmth  be  forwarded  to  the  Commissionen 
•eTeral  valnable  docnmenta,  which  had  been  printed  bj  order  of  the  House  of  Camr 
mone,  comprising  the  latest  retnmrfrom  each  Savings  Bao^  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
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1,109 
0  0* 
0  0 
8    7 


^rom  iBe  returns  of  tbeir  conditioii,  ForemlMr fO,  1S61,  wt  obtuB  *e  MowlBf  i»** 
tar«tliiig  fiM^  :—. 

PbpaUtioD  of  the  United  Kmgdom,  1851 87,104,tf4 

Hulnber  of  Satiogt  Banks. 

Vumber  of  offictrs unpaid 

Kuiaber  of  officers  paid 

Amount  of  secnrities  given  hj  the  unpaid  officers il858,000 

Amount  of  securities  given  by  the  paid  officers 889,106 

Salaries  and  allowances  of  the  paid  officers 76,099 

Annual  expenses  of  numagement,  inclusive  of  all  salaries. 108,264  10  11 

Arerage  rate  of  interest  pud  to  depositors  per  annum 8  17  10 

Total  amount  owin|f  to  depositors. 80,184,604  11    S 

Of  which,  £80,178,847  1  11  had  been  inTSsttd  with  the  Commissioners  for  the  redue- 
tioo  of  the  national  debt  llie  average  rate  per  annum  on  the  ^pital  of  the  banks 
^  the  expenses  of  management  was  Is.  9d.  on  £100. 

In  the  three  Utgest  Savings  Banks  in  the  citj  of  New  York,  whose  depouts  at  the 
OMMaeocement  of  1862,  amounted  U>  upward  of  fifteen  millions  of  dollars,  the  invest- 
ments are  less  varied  than  the  law  permits  in  Massachusetts.  In  New  York  State 
there  are  no  loans  on  personal  security  whatever.  A  peculiar  feature  in  those  instita- 
tioos  is  that  a  less  amount  of  interest  is  allowed  oo  deposiU  exceeding  |600,  than  on 
those  under  that  amount  An  act  of  the  Legislature  of  New  York,  passed  May  6, 
1889,  authorizes  the  accumulation  and  iuTestment  by  Savings  Banks  of  a  surplus 
ftmd,  not  exceeding  10  per  cent  on  the  deposits,  to  make  good  any  losses  by  reason  of 
a  reduction  in  the  ralue  of  their  securitiea 

In  some  of  the  New  York  charters  there  is  a  provision  authorising  Savings  Banks 
to  pay  to  minors  sums  not  exceeding  a  certain  amount  of  deposits,  and  making  the  re- 
ceipts of  minors  valid,  provided  such  deposits  were  made  personally  by  the  minors. 

We  take  fttxn  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  State  the  aggregate  condition  of  aU 
the  Savings  Bonks  in  the  State  in  1885 :~  . 


Number  of  depositors. . .  97,868 

Amount  of  deposits.....  $18,401,807  86 

Public  funds 1,176.917  29 

7,660  00 

8,566.296  96 
660,704  00 


s  on  public  funds. . . 

Bank  Stock. 

Loans  on  bank  stock  .... 
Deposits  in  banks,  bearing 

interest 

Railroad  stock 


288,748  28 
145,789  25 


Loans  on  Railroad  stock. .  $261,468  80 

Invested  in  real  esUte  . . .  102,401  66 
Loans  in  mortgage  of  real 

esUU 5,615.479  18 

Loans  to  county  or  town. .  2,012,249  95 

Loans  on  personal  security  5,028,417  68 

Gash  on  hand 888.058  65 

Amount  of  dividend. 1,088,236  95 

Annual  expenses. 49,380  0« 


The  rate  of  dividend  for  the  year  was  a  fraction  over  4  69- 100.  The  average  an- 
Boal  per  cent  of  dividends  of  hut  five  years  was  a  fraction  over  6  49-100. 

The  suljoined  tabular  statement,  showing  the  number  of  depositors  m  the  Savings 
Banks  of  Massachusetts,  and  the  aggregate  of  the  deposits  in  each  year  since  1884,  in 
which  year  returns  were  first  required  by  law,  is  derived  from  the  last  annual  report 
of  the  Bank  Commissioners : — 

r.  No.  Amonnt 

i 49,699    $8,261,845  18 

8,921,870  88    1845 68,178      9,818,287  56 

4,874,578  71    1846 62,898     10,680,988  10 

4,781,426  29    1847 68,818     11,780,812  74 

4,869.892  59    1848 69,894    1 1,970,447  64 

6,608,168  76    1849 71.629     12,111,568  64 

6,819.658  60    1850.....'. 78,828     18,660,024  84 

6,714.18194    1851 86,687     16,564,088^^8 

6,900,46170   1858 «..     97,858    18»40M07  8$ 

6,984^547  07 


iTssr.  Mo.  Amouot 

1884 24.266  $8,407,778  90 

1885 27.282 

1886 29.786 

1887 82,664 

1888 88,068 

1889 86,686 

1840 87,470 

1841 41,428 

1842 42,587 

1848..... 48,217 


It  appears,  from  the  foregoing  table,  that  the  amount  of  depoiita  in  1858,  li  ftva 
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I  «•  In^B  «  k  1884^  and  me  perM  onte^oed  iiribtcataH^ 
yean.  The  increase  of  deposits  from  Maj  81, 1861,  to  May  86, 1869,  was  SM^i^^  S<^ 
The  capital  of  106  hanks  of  discoont  and  deposit  out  of  Boston  amonnts  t» 
118,^10,600;  the  amoont  of  deposits  (near  the  dose  of  1862)  in  the  SaTings  Bask^ 
•mam  tl8,401,807~8howiDg  that  the  labonn^  claases  and  the  oonyparatiTely  poor  of 
MasaachnsettB  hare  inrested  in  Savings  Banks  nearly  aa  much  as  the  capital  of  aU 
tlie  banks  of  discount^  Ac^  (106)  out  of  Boston. 


STATISnCS  OF  BAIKOrO  IS  TH£  STATS  OF  VBW  YORK. 

In  the  Merchanuf  Magaeine  and  Commercial  Revieva  tor  April,  1862,  (yoL  zztL, 
pages  466-471,)  we  gare  an  abstract  of  the  first  annual  report  of  the  SnperintendeDl 
of  the  Banking  Department,  as  required  by  chapter  164,  Laws  of  New  York  of  1851. 
Prior  to  that  year  the  Banking  Department  was  managed  by  the  Controller.  We  arr 
indebted  to  D.  B.  St.  John,  Esq.,  the  able  Superintendent  of  the  Department,  for  hia 
second  annual  report,  the  most  important  portions  of  which  we  have  embodied  in  a 
condensed  form  in  the  present  and  subsequent  pages  of  the  Iferehant^  Maga^sM  aa 
follows: — 

The  whole  number  of  banks,  banking  associations,  and  indindual  bankers  doing  Im- 
ainess  on  Uie  first  day  of  December,  1852,  is  two  hundred  and  seventy-seven,  vis.  >*- 
Incorporated  banks,  70 ;  banking  associations,  118,  individual  bankers,  89  ;  total,  977. 

Since  the  date  of  my  last  annual  report,  thirty-eight  banking  aesociationa  and  iftdly 
vidual  bankers  have  deposited  the  securities  requir^  by  law,  and  commenced  the  Im- 
ainesa  of  banking,  via:^- 

A880aUTI0N8. 


Astor  Bank,  Kew  York. 
Binghamton,  Bank  of,  Binghamton. 
Grouse  Bank,  Syracuse. 
City  Bank  of  New  York,  New  York. 
Empire  City  Bank,  Wbw  York. 
Bftst  River  Bank,  New  York. 
Fallkill  Bank,  Poughkeepsie. 
Pulton  County  Bank,  Gloversville. 
Farmers  and  Citizens'  Bank  of  Long  Isl- 
and, Williamsbu^. 
Genesee,  Bank  of,  Batavia. 
Bion  Bank,  Ilion. 
Mechanics'  Bank  of  Brooklyn,  BrooUya 

The  amount  and  character  of  the  securities  deposited  by  the  twenty-four  banking 
associations  above  named,  are  as  follows : — 

Bonds  and  mortgages $461,000 

Kew  York  State  stocks. 989,$20 

UniUd  States  stocks 858,900 

Oanal  revenue  certificates. » 118,000 


Manufacturers'  Bank  of  Troy,  Troy. 

Market  Bank,  New  York. 

New  York  and  Erie  Bank,  Doiddrk. 

Nassau  Bank,  New  York. 

Qaassaick  Bank,  Newburg. 

Salt  Springs  Bank,  Syracuse. 

State  Bank  of  Troy,  Troy. 

Suffolk  Bank,  New  York. 

Ulster,  Bank  of,  Saugerties. 

Union  Bank  of  Watertown,  WatertDwn. 

Williamsburg  City  Bank,  Williamsbmg. 

West  Troy,  Bank  of,  West  Troy. 


Total $2,877,720 

Circulation  issued  on  the  above  seaurities 2,082,866 


Individoal  bankers  under  the  name  of  the 


.  Brockport  Exchange  Bank,  Brockpori. 
Burnet  Bank,  Syracuse. 
Carthage,  Bank  fA,  Carthage. 
Dairymen's  Bank,  Newport 
ITarmers'  Bank  of  Onondaga;  Onondaga 

Valley. 
Laland  Baid^  Naw  Lebanon. 
Merchants  and  Mechanics'  Bank  of  Oawego, 

Oawaga 


Monroe  Bank  of  Boclieeter,  Bocheater. 

Newark,  Bank  of,  Newark. 

People,  Bank  of  the,  Lowville. 

State  Bank  at  Sacketts  Harbor,  Sackatta 

Harbor. 
Schoharie  County  Bank,  Schoharie. 
Unkm,  Bank  of  the,  Belfoat. 
Wyomiog  Oauntj  Bank,  WaiaMr« 
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IWammtti  and  iBtettUr  of  tt«  noiiritfM  depoiHed b j fliA  iMrUw  1 
bnken  abore  lunvedy  are  as  follows: — 

Boods  and  mortgages $195,881 

ITevToric  State  Stocks 298,22$ 

United  States  stocks 265,200 

Oanal  rsTenae  certificates 40,00# 

IVjtal $798,811 

Oircolation  issued  on  the  abore  eecoritles. 847,987 

Hie  following  statement  shows  the  state  and  condition  of  all  the  banks,  banking  aa- 
aociations,  and  individaal  bankers,  from  which  reports  have  been  received  daring  the 
past  jear  on  the  several  days  designated  bj  the  Saperintendent  for  making  their 
qoarterl/  reports. 


Rep.  dated  20Ui  Rep.  ditod  41k 
Jane,  1853.       Sept,  185S. 


Reports  dated  27th 
liareb,  1852. 
Loans  and  cBsootmts  escept  to  <&ectors  and 

hnOurs $105,788,445 

Loans  and  diacoontsto  directors 5,787,588 

An  other  liabilities,  abeolate  or  contingent 

of  directors 

AH  earns  dne  from  brokers 

Real  estate. 

Bonds  and  nwigages •«••.•••••••• 

Stocks 14,918,189 

Fhnmssory  notes  other  than  for  loans  and 

discounts. 

Loss  and  expense  accoont 

Qyerdrafts • • 

Specie.  .•••••••••••••••«.•...•• 

Gash  items 12,286,862 

Klls  of  solvent  banks  on  hand 2,614,170 

Billa  of  suspended  banks  on  hand 8,506 

Estimated  value  of  the  same. 1,121 

Due  from  solvent  banks  on  demand 10,951,870 

rbe  from  solvent  banks  on  Credit 196,000 

Dne  from  suspended  banks  on  demand.. . . .  47,680 

Estimated  value  of  the  same.. 

Due  from  suspended  banks  on  credit 649 

Bstiaaated  value  of  the  same. 


$115,918,814  $124,145,90$ 
5,870,782        5,978,49ft 


1,992,521 
8,521,766 
4,012,008 
4,446,745 


120,158 
615,025 
277,464 
10,780,684 


1,800,791 
5,956,528 
4,188,970 
4,548,490 
15,867,298 

142,202 

677,084 

274,677 

18,804,366 

12,871.410 

8,'248,660 

2,686 

1,885 

10,855.971 

204,088 

140,082 


1,741,029 
6,598,221 
4,262,480 
4,827,926 
16,128,804 

188,588 

777,689 

289.888 

9,998,815 

18,062,961 

2,774.106 

8,478 

1,896 

18,511,219 

262,611 

27,225 

18,974 


Capital 

Profits. 

Notes  in  circulation  not  regfetercd 

Regbtered  notes  in  circulatioa 

Due  Treasurer  of  the  State  of  New  York.. 

Due  depositors  on  demand.. . .' 

Due  individuals  and  corporations  other  than 

banks  and  depoeitors 

Due  banks  on  demand 

Due  banks  on  credit 

Due  to  others  not  included  in  eiUier  of  the 

above  heads • *. 


59,026.740   59,705,688 
9.687,128   10,489,087 


640,880 

26,771,674 

1,780,816 

56,211,585 


688,665 
27,402,892 
1,592,608 


62,207.21$ 

9,689,181 

524,658 

29,410,099 
1,728,848 


65,084,604   66,897,497 


1,745,866  1,454,572  1,848.049 

18.600.580  28,466,277  27,586,419 

482,684  1,762,890  l,269,91t 

1,892,917  MB1,788  1,507,114 


ne  total  amoont  of  dreulatfaig  notes  issued  to  banking  assodations  and  individual 
bankera,  outstanding  on  the  first  day  of  December,  1862,  was  $19,169,056 ;  for  tha'ra- 
demptioo  of  which,  securities  were  deposited  and  held  in  trasl  bj  thaSnpeiiBlsodsalk 
f  in  ^  aMMfftto  to  $20,280,112  67.  idi.>- 
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.  Sondi  and  mortg»get HHMU  00 

Kew  York  State  stocks  4i  per  cent $337,600  00 

6        •*       4,126,661  » 

«  ••  6i      ** ...         1,166,400  00 

6        *•        8,007.840  26 


Umted  States  stocks  5  per  cent 1,788,600  00 

«  "       6       "       2,963,662  62 


8,628,601  05 

4,747.162  BS 

Canal  revenue  certificates  6  per  cent .,,. 1,871.60000 

Illinois  State  stock  6  percent 646,687  8S 

Arkaitsas  SUte  stock  6  per  cent 35 6.000  00 

Michi^  State  Stock  6  pr  cent 181,000  00 

Cash  m  deposit  for  stociu  matured,  bonds  and  mortg^es  paid,  and 

banks  closing  business 186,817  77 

Total..' $20,230,112  67 

Total  amount  of  securities  held  December  1, 1861 16,822.7!  4  85 


Increase  of  securities  for  the  year  ending  December  1st,  1862      $8,407,897  8S 

Total  amount  of  circulation  outstanding  December  iBt,  1862 $1 9,1 59,056  00 

Total  amount  of  circulation  outstanding  December  1st,  1862 16,671,004  00 

Inoreaae  of  ctrculation  for  the  year  endbg  December  Ist,  1862 $8,488,062  00 

The  following  statement  shows  the  name  and  location  of  such  banks  as  have  givea 
notice  of  their  retention  to  close  their  business ;  the  greatest  amount  of  cireulatiuD  is- 
toed  to  said  banks,  and  the  amount  of  circulation  outstanding  oo  the  first  day  of  De- 
cember, 1862: — 

GreatMt     OotaUad^ 
Banks.  eirculatlon.  clrctUatlon. 

Knickerbocker  Bank.  Genoa $190,886      $18,609 

Champlain  Bank,  Ellenburg 120,680        12.88S 

American  Bank,  May ville 70,498        11.048 

Merchants*  Bank  of  Washington  County,  Qranville. 49.635        20,269 

Kew  York  Stock  Bank,  Durham 91,282        16,000 

Mclntyre  Bank,  Adirondac 49,995  8.000 

Lumberman's  Bank,  Wilmurt 66,388        61.608 

Amenia  Bank.  Leedsville. 77,179        21,108 

Excelsior  Bank,  Meridian 69,626        19,000 

Franklin  Bank  of  Chautauque  County,  Marvia 87,682        48,876 

Pratteville  Bank,  Prattoville 1 10,000  6,888 

•Tea  individual  bankers  who  have  heretofore  given  notice  of  their  intentioD  to  doee 
their  business,  having  complied  with  the  provisions  of  sec.  8  of  chap.  819,  lawa  of 
1841,  by  redeeminff  90  per  cent  of  their  circulation,  have  withdrawn  the  securities 
held  in  trust,  and  deposited  an  amount  of  money  sufficient  to  redeem  the  balaaoe  of 
circulation  outstanding. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  amount  of  circulation  unredeemed  on  the  fint 
day  of  December,  1862;  the  amount  of  money  held  in  trust  by  the  Soperinteodent; 
the  date  of  the  first  notice  to  bill  holders  to  present  their  notes  for  payment,  and  tlie 
time  when  such  notice  will  expire : — 

OatBtand^ff  Gash  NoUee 

Banks.  circula*a.TD  dep*t.     Date  of  noUoe.        will  expire.  ' 

Cortland  County  Bank.  Ashford $2,6C7  $2,667    Dec.    1,1861     Dec    1,1868 

Henry  Keep's  Bank,  Watertown. 769       769    Sep.  17, 1861    Sep.  17. 1868 

Village  Bank,  Randolph. 488       489    May  22,  1861     May  22,  1868 

Warren  County  Bank,  Johnsburff 2,609    2,609    Nov.  4,  1861     Nov.  4.  1858 

Sullivan  County  Bank,  MonticelTa 8,980    8,980    Aug.l7,  1862     Aug.  1 7,  1854 

Northern  Bank  of  New  York,  Madrid.   10,088  10,088    Oct  80, 1862    Oct  80,  1854 
Merchants'  Bank  of  Ontario   County, 

Naples 6,182    6,182    Feb.  12, 1«62    Feb.  12.  1854 

Adams  Bank,  Ashford 1,871     1.871    June  2, 1 862    June  2, 1854 

Oswego  County  Bank,  Meridiaa 8,697    8,697    July  7, 1852    July  7, 1854 

Commercial  Bank  of  Lockport,  Lock- 
port 1,847    1,547    Oct80,1862    Oct80,lS5i 
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TIm  YVauMi  Coimtr  Bmtk.  an  todHdnal  bank,  hnyiag  wmpkM  iritb  seetfamrS 
and  9  of  chapter  819,  laws  of  1851,  and  the  indiTidual  ba&er  haTiog  ezecated  abottd 
dated  April  20, 1852,  with  latisfactorj  sureties,  conditioDed  for  the  redemption  of  all 
Ifce  outBtanding  circnlatiog  notes,  if  presented  within  six  years  from  the  aay  theree( 
aa  required  hj  section  9,  chapter  68,  laws  of  1851,  the  securities  held  in  tmst  for  said 
bank,  amAuntiOjg  to  $3,023  66,  were  surrendered  to  the  banker.  The  amount  of  cir- 
eolating  notes  issued  to  this  bank,  and  not  returned  to  the  department^  is  $2,544.  It 
it  understood  that  the  outstanding  notes  are  redeemed  by  Edward  0.  Weeks,  of  the 
city  of  New  York,  who  was  duly  authorized  to  receive  the  above  amount  of  $3,022  66, 
from  the  Superintendent  of  the  Bank  Department 

There  is  held  in  trust  for  (he  redemption  of  the  circulating  notes  of  the  Atlas  Bank 
of  Clymer,  which  failed  in  1847,  the  sum  of  $4,820  47.  The  outstandmg  circulation 
is  $4,851.  The  notes  of  this  bank  secured  by  ^public  stocks **  are  redeemed  at  97 
per  cent,  those  secured  by  "  stocks  and  real  estate  **  at  75  per  cent 

The  James  Bank  and  the  Bank  of  New  Rochelle  failed  to  redeem  their  notes  on  the 
first  day  of  October,  1851.    Measures  were  immediately  taken  to  convert  the  securi-  4 
ties  held  in  trust  for  these  banks  into  money  to  redeem  the  circulating  notes  issued  to 
them,  after  having  given  the  notice  required  by  section  4,  chapter  208,  laws  of  1851. 

The  bonds  and  mortgages  held  in  trust  for  the  James  Bank  were  sold  at  auction  at 
the  Merchants'  Exchange,  in  the  city  of  Albany,  on  the  17th  day  of  December,  1861. 
The  amount  of  mortgages  credited  to  this  bank  at  the  time  of  its  fdilure  was  $89,888. 
At  the  sale,  these  mortgaffes  brought  $29,475,  showing  a  loss  of  $10,418,  or  about  26 
per  cent    The  stocks  held  in  trust  amounted  to  $39,000,  via. : — 

$18,000  Michigan  State  stock. 
5,000  United  States  6  per  cent  stock. 
10,000  New  York  State  5  per  cent  stock. 
6,000  New  York  State  5^  per  cent  stodc 

which  were  sold  at  public  auction  at  the  Merchants'  Exchange,  in  the  dty  of  New 
York,  on  the  5th  day  of  January,  1852,  and  brought  in  the  aggregate  the  sum  of 
$38,527  50,  showing  a  loss  of  $472  50.  The  sum  of  $1,200  in  cash  was  also  held  in 
trust  for  this  bank.  The  outstanding  circulation  at  the  time  of  its  failure  was  $76.7f  3. 
A  dividend  of  91  per  cent  was  made  to  the  bill  holders  on  the  16th  day  of  January, 
1852.  The  drculation  unredeemed  on  the  let  day  of  December,  1852,  was  $9,009, 
and  the  amount  of  cash  held  in  trust  to  redeem  the  same,  $8,1 86  25.  Certificates 
have  been  given  to  bill  holders  for  unpaid  balances  on  notes  presented  for  redemption, 
upon  which  a  small  dividend  may  hereafter  be  paid. 

The  bonds  and  mortgages  held  in  trust  for  the  Bank  of  New  Rochelle  were  sold  at 
the  same  time  and  pUce  with  those  of  the  James  Bank.  The  amount  held  for  this 
bank  was  $68,918,  which  brought  at  the  sale  the  sum  of  $87,400,  showing  a  loss  of 
about  41  per  cent  The  stocks  held  in  trust  for  this  bank  consisted  of  New  York 
State  stocks,  amounting  to  $76,481  10,  of  which  $73,481  10  fell  due  upon  the  same 
day,  (October  1st,  1851, )  on  which  the  banker  allowed  his  notes  to  be  protested  for 
non-  payment,  and  the  balance,  $8,000,  were  due  on  the  1st  day  of  July  last,  which 
aoiDints  iMve  been  received  from  the  State.  The  outstandkig  circulatiun  at  the  time 
of  failure  was  $139,466,  of  which  $130,009  was  secured  by  **  stocks  and  real  estate,** 
and  $9,467  bv  **  stocks  "  only.  A  dividend  of  81  per  cent  was  made  on  the  16th  day 
of  January,  1852,  on  the  notes  secured  by  **  stocks  and  real  estate."  The  notes  se- 
cured by  ** stocks'*  alone  are  redeemed  at  par  on  presentatioo  at  the  Bank  D^iirt- 
ment. 

The  circulation  unredeemed  oo  the  1st  day  of  December,  1852,  was  $12,592,  and 
the  amount  of  cash  held  in  trust  to  redeem  the  same,  $11,870  89.  Certificates  have 
been  given  to  bill  holders  for  unpaid  balances  on  notes  presented  for  redemption. 

The  bonds  and  mortgages  held  in  trust  for  this  bank  wece  on  property  situated  in 
the  city  of  Brooklyn  and  in  the  village  of  Dunkirk.  From  an  examination  of  the  pro- 
perty ui  Brooklyn,  made  by  an  agent  appointed  by  me  for  that  purpose,  after  the  fail- 
ure of  the  bank,  and  prior  to  the  sale  of  the  mortgages,  I  became  satisfied  that  the 
representations  made  to  the  Controller  in  regard  to  the  productiveness  of  the  proper- 
ty, were  not  to  be  relied  upon,  and  that  in  this  particular  at  least,  he  was  deceived  in 
regard  to  the  actual  condition  of  the  mortgaged  premises.  The  bonds  and  mortgages 
on  the  property,  amounting  to  over  $48,000,  were  made  and  executed  by  John  0.  Bun- 
ting and  wife  to  Albert  S.  James,  and  by  him  assigned  to  Philo  0.  PuUer,  Controller, 
oo?eriDg.287  lots  id  the  Nk^  Ward  of  the  dty  of  Brooklyn.     The  premises  w«re 
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i«liitd»  li^  tba  Mfmusert  Al^pQinted  by  tbe  Ogii^^ 
Amount  for  which  the  mortgages  were  taken. 

The  foUowiog  tables,  marked  I.  and  II.,  have  been  prepared  to  show  the  amount  of 
ootetanding  circulating  notes  issaed  to  nine  incorporated  banks,  whoee  charters  have 
ezf^red,  and  of  ten  banks  whose  respectiye  charters  will  exfkt  on  the  1st  day  of 
Janoaiy,  1863. 

L — BHOWnrO  THS  nHS  WHlIf  THE  OBAKTBaS  OF  STirDBT  IH COEPORATED  BAKKS  XXPftSDk 
AND  THX  AMOUKT  OF  THBIK  CIRCOLATINO  NOTK8  0UT8TA!n)IN0  AND  KOT  BXTO&IISD  TO  TttS 
BANK  DIPARTMENT  ON  THE  IST  DAT  OF  DSOEXBSR,  1852. 

Ntme  of  Baok.                                           Charter  expired.  Circelatloa. 

Merchants*  Exchange  Bank Ist  Monday  in  June,  1849 |I81,7O0 

Bank  of  Auburn let  January,  ISriO 160,000 

Bank  of  Ithaca Ist  January,  1860 57,881 

Bank  of  Monroe Ist  January,  1860 199,160 

Bank  of  Utica  and  Branch 1st  January,  1860. 282,971 

Bank  of  Kewburg. 1st  January,  1861 161,800 

New  York  State  Bank let  January,  1861 247,6St 

Bank  of  Genesee. Ist  January,  1852 150,000 

Oity  Bank,  New  York 1  st  July,  1862 242 ,082 

Total  circulation. $1,672,777 

IL— SHOWING  THE  TIXB  WHEN  THS  0RARTBR8  OF  SDNDRT  INOOKFOAATBD  BANKS  WUX  SK- 
FIRE,  AND  THE  AMOUNT  OF  THEIR  CIRCULATINO  NOTES  OUTSTANDING  AND  NOT  RETURNED  fO 
m  BANK  DEPARTMENT  ON  THE  IST  DAT  OF  DECEMBER,  1862. 

Name  of  Bank.                                        Charter  will  expire.  droulatioB. 

Bankof  America. 1st  January,  1868 $784,662 

Bank  of  Geneva , 1  st  January,  1863.. 800,000 

Bank  of  New  York. let  January,  1853 664,500 

Bank  of  Troy 1st  January,  1863 196,226 

Butchers  ana  Drovers'  Bank let  January,  1858 360,000 

OatskiU  Bank Ist  January,  1863 174,800 

F^urmers'  Bank  of  Troy 1st  January,  1863 225,000 

Mec^nics  and  FahneiV  Bank Ist  January,  1863 800,000 

Mohawk  Bank 1st  January,  1853 147,181 

Union  Bank Ist  January,  1853 772,787 

Total  circolatioa* $4,024,456 

There  is  now  held  in  trust  for  various  banks  and  individual  bankers,  $l,400,ft00 
canal  revenue  certificates,  which  were  received  under  the  provisioos  of  chapter  4t5, 
•ection  6,  laws  of  1861,  and  constitute  the  basis  of  circulation  to  that  amount  Tbe 
law  above  referred  to  having  been  decided  by  the  Court  of  Appeals  to  be  nncnnstitQ" 
tional,  some  amdety  has  been  manifested  in  reg^ard  to  this  class  of  security ;  but  the* 
idea  dionld  not  be  entertained  that  the  State  will  neglect  to  provide  in  some  way  far 
refunding  the  amount,  with  the  interest,  which  it  has  received  from  banks,  bankers, 
and  individuals.  An  onussioo  or  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  State  to  rooqgaiae  the 
just  and  equitable  daime  of  certificate  holders,  by  the  prompt  and  pnncCnal  payment 
of  the  interest,  would  brin^  distrust,  and  be  calculated  to  produce  diflicnlty  and  o«i- 
taioQ  in  onr  monetary  affiura 

Tliere  is  held  in  trust  by  the  Superintendent  the  sum  of  $77,400  New  York  State 
stocks  and  canal  revcnne  certificates,  for  sundry  incorporated  baiaks,  as  follows: — 

Interest, 
BsDto.  fltoctSflte.  p.o.     Uaderwhataet  Aaioiu*. 

Bink  of  Geneva New  York  State. .. .    5    April  12, 1848.  $10,000 

BankofGeneva .New  York  State. .. .    6    April  12, 1848.    12,000 

$22,000 

Bankof  Orange  Oounty..OBnal rev. certificatee    6    Mar.  12, 1849 20,000 

Ctatynga  County  Bank... New  York  Bute 6    Aprill2,1848 22^400 

GreenwichBank New  York  State. .. .    6i  Mar.  12, 1849. .  $1,000 

Greenwich  Bank New  York  State. .. .    6    Mar.  12, 1849..    8,000 

4,000 

Beneea  Ooonty  Bank. ..  .Canal  rav.  certificates    6    Mar.  12, 1849 8,000 

XtatemlBank... Oanal  re?,  aertificatoe    6    Mar.  12,  ld4« MOO 

Tkiial.,^ $77»40$ 
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Jmsmal  of  Bankmi;,  Currency,  and  I%nawi$.  S59 

H  appears  from  the  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  thb  Banking  De- 
p  irttnent  that  the  incorporated  banks  are  entitled  to  have  in  circa- 
laiioo $21,130,870 

And  they  have  in  circulation  and  on  hand 19,681,929 


Leaving  their  circalatiog  notes  less  than  the  amount  they  are  entitled 

to  circulate. $1,498,441 

The  total  amount  of  circulating  notes  issued  to  banks  and  bankers,  out- 
standing is .  38,790,980 

Incorporated  banks -. .      $19,631,929 

Free  banks 1 9,1 69,056 

88.790,985 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  banks  whose  charters  will  expire  in  each 
year,  from  the  Ist  January,  1853,  to  the  1st  January,  1866,  both  inclu^ve,  theamouni 
of  Uieir  respective  capitals,  (including  State  stock  and  canal  revenue  certificates,)  the 
amount  they  are  entitled  to  circulate,  and  the  amount  in  actual  circulation  and  on 
band  on  the  Ist  December,  1852 : — 

EnUUad 

Banks.                              Charters  will  expire.  Capital.       to  circulate.    Cirealatlon. 

10. Ist  January,  1853 $6,373,200  $4,646,000  $4,024,456 

6 Ist  January,  1854 ...  1,960,000 

C Ut  January,  1856 2,306.000 

1 IstMonday  in  June,  1856.    ...  204,000 

1 2d  Tuesday  in  June,  1855 150,000 

2 1st  July,  1865 220,000 

2  and  1  branch. . .  lat  January,  1856 620,000 

5 1st  January,  1857 2,640,000 

2 Ist  January,  1858 ,* 200,000 

2 1st  January,  1^59 200,000 

1 2d  Tuesday  in  June,  1869 100,000 

8 Ist  January,  1860 860,000 

1 1st  June,  1861 100,000 

6 1st  January,  1862 775,660 

1 Ist  June,  1862 600,000 

8 Ist  January,  1863 1,976,400 

4 Ist  January,  1864 1,200,000 

1 1st  January,  1805 200,000 

7 1st  January,  18C6 8,950,000 

2 , . .  .Unlimited    2,250,000 


1,676.000 

1,674,144 

1,616,000 

1,671,447 

203,970 

208,989 

176,000 

176,000 

310.000 

810,000 

610,000 

609,715 

2,000,000 

1,692,894 

800.000 

299,983 

800,000 

299,947 

150,000 

149,884 

476,000 

474,889 

150,000 

160,000 

996,000 

994,819 

460,000 

460.000 

1.800,400 

1,746,812 

1,000,000 

999.998 

200,000 

199.997 

2,775,000 

2,681.652 

1,400,000 

1,022,410 

Total 26,364,260  21,180,870  19,681,929 

The  amount  of  mutilated  notes  returned  to  the  Bank  Department,  for  destruction, 
during  the  year,  is  $8,123,216.  The  circulating  notes  counted  and  destroyed  at  tha 
Book  Department  average  more  than  f  26,000  for  each  business  day  in  the  year. 


CONDITION  OF  THE  BANKS  OF  MASSACHUSETTS  IN  1852. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  Hon.  Amasa  Walkbb,  late  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts,  for  an  official  copy  of  the  **■  Annual  Report  of  the  Bank  Gommi»> 
aioners,"  appointed  by  the  act  of  May  8th,  1851,  for  the  year  1852  ;  and  also  for  aD 
"  Abstract  of  the  Returns  from  Binks  and  from  Institutions  for  savings  la  Massachu- 
setts **  for  the  same  year. 

The  Bank  Commissioners  are  required  to  complete  the  examination  of  all  the  Banks 
and  Savings  Institutions  of  the  Commonwealth  within  the  term  of  two  years  from 
May  18th,  1851.  Since  the  date  of  their  last  annual  report  (an  abstract  of  whio!i  was 
published  in  a  former  number  of  the  MerehanU  Magazine)  ihe  Commissioners  hav« 
examined  87  Banks  of  discount  and  circulation,  and  21  Savings  Banks.  The  wfaoto 
Dumber  of  the  former  in  operation  in  Masaachuietts  is  137,  and  the  whole  number  of 
Bavkigs  Banks  is  64—in  ail,  192  insUtutiona.     The  whole  number  of  banking  instifto- 
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OaoB  examined  bj  the  Commisaiooera  nnce  their  appointment  is  160,  some  of  wfaiflh 
they  have  visited  twice — leayiog  81  to  be  examined  prior  to  May  18th,  1858. 

At  the  session  of  the  Legislature  in  1861,  seven  new  banks  were  established,  vi&: 
two  in  Boston,  with  a  capital  of  $760,000,  and  five  out  of  Boston,  with  a  capital  of 
$1,126,000.  The  capital  of  these  banks  was  paid  in  within  one  year  firom  the  date  of 
their  incorporation.  At  the  same  seesion  27  banks  were  authorized  to  make  additions 
to  tiieir  capital  stock,  via. :  eight  banks  in  Boston,  to  the  amount  of  $2,160,000,  and 
nineteen  bonks  out  of  Boston,  to  the  amount  of  $1,786,000. 

No  corporation  has  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  business  of  bank- 
ing under  the  act  ef  May  24,  1861,  entitled  **  An  Act  to  Authorize  the  Business  of 
Banking" — known  as  the  Free  banking  Law,  and  none  probably  will  be,  until  the  Le- 
gislature of  that  State  adopt  the  general  banking  system  of  New  York,  and  cease  to 
grant  special  chartera 

The  present  (DecAmber,  1862,)  capital  of  Banks  in  Massachusetts  paid  in,  ia  as  fol- 
lows:— ^thirty-two  banks  in  Boston,  $24,660,000,  and  one  hundred  and  five  out  of  Bos- 
ton, $18,610,600— showing  a  total  bank  capital  in  the  Commonwealth  of  $43,270,500. 

From  the  abstract  of  the  returns  from  Banks,  we  give  in  a  condensed  form  a  taUs 
eidiibiting  the  condition  of  each  Bank  in  Massachusetts,  in  regard  to  the  amount  of 
circulation,  amount  of  specie  m  Banking-house,  relative  proportion  of  each,  amount  of 
immediate  liabilities,  or  circulation  and  deposits,  not  bearing  interest,  and  the  relative 
proportion  of  the  same  to  specie  on  hand,  as  shown  by  the  official  returns  made  on 
the  first  of  September,  1862 :— 
VABUt  xxmBrriNO  tbi  ooNDinoir  or  xaoh  bank  of  XASSACHUsrtTB  ut  bboaad  to  m 

AMOUNT  or  OUOtn.ATIOir,  AMOUNT  Or  8PBCIK  IN  BANKING-HOUSS,  RXLATrVB  PaOFOaTIOV 
or  BAOH,  AMOUNT  OF  IMMBDIATB  LIABIUTIBS,  OB  CIBQULATION  AND  DBP08IT8  NOT  BBAB- 
IXQ  IMTBBX8T,  AMD  THB  BBLATIVB  PBOPOBTION  OB  TBB  8AMB  TO  8PICIB  ON  HAND,  Ai 
SHOWN  BT  THB  OmCIAL  BBTUBK8  MADB  ON  THB  BIBST  8ATUEDAT  OF  8BPTBMBBH,  1853. 


BANKS  IN  BOerON. 

PrapWtlM  of  ABtOOBt  of 

AflMantoT  AaooDt  of  dremlktion  drea  lation  and 

Naa*.  etreaUtioB.  qieeU.  to  I  of  ipecie.  deponu. 

Atlantic $807,108  00  $44,202  01  $6 .  94  7  $602,626  77 

Atlas. 221,716  00  24,898  58  8.90  6  468,016  67 

Bbckstone 268.960  00  12,488  88  20.81  7  470,727  69 

Boston. 261,986  00  86,909  28  2.70  8  758,818  00 

Boylston 217,291  00  16,648  71  18.18  0  478,827  68 

City 229,717  00  68,968  94  8.69  1  686,628  80 

Oochitnate 199,828  00  4,725  27  42.18  8  268,616  85 

Oolumbian 101,490  00  24,869  57  4.08  2  808,494  07 

BankofOommeroe  .  619,760  00  619,028  67  1.19  4  1,560,884  06 

Eagle 160,548  00  62,806  94  8.06  9  528,646  26 

Exchange. 426,582  00  160.471  81  2.65  2  815,485  24 

Fanueil  mOl 804,256  00  88,615  74  7 .89  9  688,548  09 

Freeman's 209,687  00  27,27126  7.68  7  866,862  72 

Globe 168,856  00  111,562  60  1.50  8  494,869  02 

Granite 264,624  00  40,607  08  6.680  685,683  87 

Grocers*. 276,126  00  45,818  46  6.07  0  408,559  82 

Hamilton 276,497  00  40,956  49  6.74  9  529,880  76 

Market 178,466  00  51,758  84  8.86  1  484,194  57 

Massachusetts 172.621  00  57,464  14  8.00  8  469,989  57 

Mechanics' 159,941  00  10,616  81  15.06  5  258,479  60 

Merchants' 778,148  00  888,477  95  2.016  1,868,24140 

NewEnglaod. 157,882  00  68,202  69  2.49  8  278,487  96 

North 209,975  00  21,817  17  9.85  0  498,922  68 

North  Ametka. 284,819  00  84,618  68  8.211  588,775  03 

Shawmut 177,648  00  50,197  80  8.58  6  448,944  10 

8fioeAIieath.DedL.  202,248  00  88,856  59  5.97  3  446,766  38 

State 347,290  00  106,938  78  2.33  4  766^64  86 
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Suffolk $296,848  00  $427,169  68 

Tradere' 176,278  00  46,824  62 

Trcmont 871,714  00  76,819  06 

Union 214,698  00  64,844  48 

Waahingtoo 196,809  00  44,281  96 

Total 8,304,691  00  2,784.792  08 

OODlfTET  EAina. 

Tnulcflman'g 181,699  00  6,228  47 

Aodover 86,641  00  6,889  46 

Boverly 78,694  00  6.486  06 

Danren 108,668  00  2,090  02 

Village 106,764  00  8,669  07 

Warren. 99,086  60  7.868  41 

ManofactarefB' 1,880  00  26181 

Oloncestcr 149,619  00  6,086  04 

B«ex 60,798  00  2,270  19 

HaverbiU 62.442  00  4.812  19 

Menrimac 68,167  00  8,989  96 

Union 66.842  00  2,886  46 

Bav  State. 287,424  00  12,716  71 

Leigfaton 10838100  7,848  88 

Lynn  Medumics' 187,672  00  7,867  68 

Grand 76,877  00  4,029  44 

Marblebead 72.894  00  6,888  88 

Mechanica' 98,784  60  11,212  26 

Merchants* 76,61 1  00  1 1,228  27 

Ocean 118,404  00  7.627  68 

Bockport. 109,490  00  2,867  19 

Asiatic 181,242  00  16,618  96 

Oommercial 76,008  00  6,897  94 

Exchaogo 72.810  00  «,410  86 

Mercantile 61,466  00  4,206  89 

MerchanU' 66,286  00  7,086  11 

Kaomkeag 186.868  00  21,270  87 

Salem 60,608  00  8,662  61 

Powow  Rirer. 1 10,977  00  6,072  97 

Brighton 268,829  00  11,688  88 

Cambridge 66,1 12  00  4,766  79 

Cambridge  Market..  97,870  00  4,266  02 

Charles  River. 82.462  00  14,627  69 

Banker  Hill 164,861  00  28.471  12 

Coooord 89,616  00  8,708  66 

Fhunbgham 120,207  00  6,087  20 

Appleton ,     160,974  00  6,462  17 

Iiowell .. ., 181,616  00  8,190  17 

Prescott 164,248  00  6.801  62 

Bailroad 884,614  00  10.280  66 

Maiden 88,828  00  8,364  70 

Newton...... 114,096  00  6,994  69 

Waltham 94,272  00  6,640  98 

Worcester  County  . .  48,627  00  2.900  80 

Fitchburg 221.142  00  18.404  47 

KoUstone 186,800  00  8.024  78 

I^ncaster 168,142  00  6,616  88 

lieicester. 109,188  00  4,246  90 

Milford 146,084  00  4,849  84 

Millboiy 41,878  00  2,618  62 

Oxford. 88,827  26  1,979  77 
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Pref>ortSM*f 
Proportion  of       AAKraatof  eu-coUUoa 

Amoanlor  Amoantof  circuiailon     circuUUon  Aud  »"d  «^^yg*** 

drcaUUoo.  specie.  to  t  of  tpecle.         depow's.  to  I  of » 


Southbridge $95,214  00  $4,743  49  |20.07  2  $100,854  87  $21.26  1 

Blackstone 62,004  26  4.324  26  14.83  8  72.898  61  16.85  7 

OcDUal 91,962  00  10,022  48  9.17  4  185,692  61  13.68  8 

Citizens' 95,265  00  10,412  96  9.14  8  163,210  33  14.71  S 

Mechanics' 212,208  00  17.144  05  12.87  7  289,407  62  16.89  0 

Quinsigamond 97,022  00  9,222  12  10.62  1  141,766  06  15.37  1 

Worcester. 149,387  00  12,185  60  12.25  9  276,096  04  22.66  7 

Holjroke 246,723  00  6,248  14  47.011  294,797  00  66.17  1 

Northampton 191,731  00  8,029  92  23.87  7  226,127  26  28.16  0 

Hampshire  Manufac*3  227,105  00  10,587  26  21.46  0  232,407  66  21.95  I 

Franklin  Connty 163,737  00  6,438  73  80.13  8  200,930  10  86.97  8 

Greenfield 181,600  00  8,657  66  15.36  6  158,069  33  18.47  1 

Oabot 68.053  00  6,240  17  12.98  6  91,820  67  17.62  2 

Hadley  Falls 86,964  00  6,201  16  16.71  8  94,783  62  18.22  S 

Agawam. 217,073  00  11,268  89  19.27  1  279.667  93  24.82  8 

Obicopee 198,756  00  11,912  95  16.61  6  263,983  61  21.81  9 

John  Hancock 81,769  00  10,466  18  7.82  0  141,666  30  18.68  9 

Springfield 171,816  00  18.024  86  13  19  1  219,766  69  16.88  0 

Western 228.070  00  8,602  82  26.61  1  247,471  28  28.76  6 

Hampden 107,049  00  6,453  62  19.62  9  120,717  60  22.13  6 

Westfield 78,561  00  8,395  84  23.13  4  88,766  87  26.13  9 

Adam.* 183,460  00  6,660  20  20.03  8  161,031  66  24  17  8 

Mahaiwe 120,242  00  6,662  10  18.04  8  148,109  71  22.28  1 

Lee 178,678  00  6,117  87  28.89  0  186.811  C8  80.63  7 

Agricultural 189,039  00  7,592  68  24.89  7  263,687  63  83.40  6 

Housatonic 119,614  00  6,231  79  22.84  8  140,169  43  26.78  9 

Neponsit 115,024  00  8,768  17  80.66  5  133.848  07  86  66  6 

Pedham 126,689  00  18.994  81  6.617  193.860  61  10.17  9 

BlueHUl 81,656  00  6,329  84  15.30  1  128,060  44  24.02  7 

Mattapan 99,770  00  5,578  84  17.88  6  114.050  74  20.44  5 

QuincyStone 73,832  00  7,098  32  10.40  1  116,980  98  16.83  9 

Randolph 100,560  00  7,456  40  18.48  6  136.680  21  18.18  8 

People's,  Roxbury  . .  97.924  00  12,634  62  7.76  0  171,926  24  13.60  7 

Union,  of  W.  <fe  B  . .  117,160  00  4,853  46  24.18  9  136,348  89  28.09  2 

Wrentham 91,423  00  4,920  50  18.67  9  99,149  68  20.15  0 

Attleborougb 48,421  00  2,896  66  16.72  1  74,290  40  26.66  5 

Fairhaven 73,748  26  11,679  40  6.36  9  161,886  42  18.98  0 

PidlRiver 182.038  00  13,606  19  9.70  4  214,173  28  16.74  3 

Massasoit 62,021  00  10,468  23  6.92  4  104,006  01  9.98  9 

Bedford  Commercial .  231,964  00  12,187  66  19.11  1  889,178  70  27.94  4 

Marine 244.659  00  14,422  88  16.95  6  886,949  98  26.76  9 

Mechanics' 99,«4l  00  6,716  86  17.43  2  167,426  13  29.29  1 

M«rchants' 884,208  00  14,604  86  28.04  1  608,122  87  85.08  S 

Bristol  County 155  612  00  2,421  17  64.28  0  219,196  69  90.68  8 

Machinists' 78.617  00  8,147  64  24.97  7  104,649  74  33.218 

Taunton.; 121,10100  6,164  64  28.44  8  207,8)8  80  40.14  9 

Abington 113,074  00  4,625  85  24.44  3  131,852  86.28.60  8 

Hingham 85,121  00  6,191  03  13.74  9  124,721  80  20.14  6 

OldColony 84,298  00  8,438  29  24.617  121,692  38  86.39  8 

Plymouth »  121,492  00  7,694  12  15.99  8  146,682  10  19.80  8 

Wareham 81,645  00  2,664  11  80.64  6  116,173  41  48.60  6 

Falmouth 75,603  00  2,659  07  28.43  7  81.818  52  80.68  I 

BamsUble 198,847  00  6,396  68  81.01  2  213.704  64  83.41  8 

Pacific. 130,717  00  12,468  17  10.48  4  407,931  88  82.71  7 


Oountrybanks.....  12,867,778  76    778,990  44     16.63  117,641,896  42    22.64  7 
City  banks 8,304,691  002,784,792  08      2.98  1  18,697,678  65       6.67  8 


.  Ibtal,  187  baoka..  21,172,869  76  8,668,782  62      6.94  0  86,239,578  97     10.16  8 
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RSUEF  I0TE8  OF  BANKS  15  PfiNilSYLyAinA. 

■TATEMCNT,  SHOWING  TDB  SEVERAL  BANKS  OF  THE  COMMONWEALTH  07  PENNtTLVAlTIA 
THAT  ISSUED  NOTES  IN  PURSUANCE  OF  TBB  ACT  OF  4X0  MAT,  1841,  THE  ORIGINAL 
AMOUNT  ISSUED  BT  THEM  RESPECTIVELY,  THE  AMOUNT  OF  THE  SAME  REDEEMED  AND 
OAN'CBLBD,  AND  THE  AMOUNT  REMAINING  IN  CIRCULATION;  TOGLTHER  WITH  THOU 
BANR8  THAT  RB-I8SUED  SAID  NOTES  IN  PURSUANCE  OF  THB  ACT  OF  IOtH  APRIL,  1849, 
AND  TBB  AMOUNT  OF  THX  RB- ISSUES. 


BANKS. 


If 

B  CO  O  CS  t?  0 

2-  S5.  OP  gsi 


Bank  of  Northern  Liberties. $70,000 

Baok  of  Penn  Township 100,000 

Manuracturers  <b  Mechanics*  Bank 80,260 

HojraruensiDg  Bank*  ••••... 62,500 

Bank  of  Ghana berebarg 66,000           63,600         2,500           23,600 

Bank  of  Chester  County 71,612 

Bank  of  Delaware  County 48,057 

Bank  of  Germantown 85,524 

Bank  of  Gettysburg 80,958 

Bank  of  Lewistown. .. . 74,259 

Bank  of  Middletown* 49,820  49,820  60,472 

Bank  of  Northumberland 40,000 

Bank  of  Susquehanna  County* 25,000 

Berks  County  Bank 45,787 

C^rlUIe  Bank 67,627 

Columbia  Bank  and  Bridge  Co 25.579          215-29           950            7,600 

Erie  Bank 875,474 

Eichange  Bank  of  Pitteburg 177,776 

Farmers  Bank  of  Bucks  County 28,065 

Farmers  Bank  of  Lancaster. 80,000          77,676        2,824        109,246 

Farmers  Bank  of  Reading 60,072 

Farmers  A  Drorers*  Bank,  Wa^nesb'g^  27,750 

Harrisburg  Bank. 76,042          73,116        2,926        100,000 

Lancaster  Bank. 88,430          87,953           476        252,400 

Lancaster  County  Bank 18,750           18,090           660          60,000 

Lebanon  Bank 17,570 

Merchants  t  ManufactVs'  Bk.  Pittbb'g. .  120,000 

Miners'  Bank  Potts villo 49,936 

Monongahela  Bank  of  Brownsville.     .  81,500 

Northampton  Bank 81,171 

Towanda  Bank - 107,500 

West  Branch  Bank 25,000 

Wyoming  Bank  at  Wilkesbarre 80,232 

YorkBauk 62,725 
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167,678 

12,322 
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1,651 

62,500 

.... 

63,600 

2,500 

71,286 

226 

40,834 

2,228 

84,490 

1,084 

29,422 

1,536 

71.867 

2,392 

49,820 

.... 

88.402 

1,698 

25,000 

.  •  • . 

45,787 

.... 

66,369 

2,258 

215-29 
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375,474 

.... 

170,134 

7,641 

19,609 

8,446 

77,676 

2,324 

56,669 

8,403 

26,811 

939 

73,116 

2,926 

87,953 

476 

18,090 

660 

16,900 

670 

114,592 

6,408 

48.880 

1,056 

80.246 

1,254 

29,230 

1,941 

107,500 

.... 

24,650 

850 

29,090 

1,142 

60,669 

2,056 

Total $2,220,265    $2,163,320    $56,945       $698,218 

The  banks  marked  (*)  under  the  authority  of  the  11th  and  12th  sections  of  the  ad 
of  4th  May,  1841.  issued  the  followiug  eiiriip,  in  adJition  to  thoro  here  stated,  and 
pledged  to  the  Auditor  General  as  pecurity  for  tho  redemption  of  the  same,  equal 
amounts  of  6  per  cent  State  stocks,  viz : — 

Moyaroensing  Bank $12,600  00 

Bank  of  Middletown 6,060  00 

Bank  of  Susquehanna  County 6,200  00 

Total $22,760  00 

Of  these  issues,  the  Bank  of  Commerce  (late  Moy amending,)  has  redeemed  $10,920, 
and  received  back  the  same  amount  of  pledged  securilics ;  whilst  at  the  State  Treasury 
there  has  been  redeemed,  of  the  issues  of  the  Bank  of  Middletown  the  sum  of  $8,261, 
and  of  the  Bank  of  Susquehanna  County,  $4,330,  for  which  equal  amounts  of  the 
pledged  stocks  have  beeo  canceled ;  leaving  still  in  circulation  of  these  issues,  Moj- 
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MPeiiBing  Bank  $1,674,  Bank  of  Middletown  1,789»  and  the  Bank  of  Snaqnehanna 
Cknrntj  $870. 

The  Berks  Couotj  Bank  made  an  over  issae  of  relief  notes  to  the  amount  of  $2S,601. 
Tor  the  redemption  of  these  the  Oommonwealth  became  responsible,  pursuant  to  the 
act  of  the  29th  Jannarj,  1845,  and  has  redeemed  the  sum  of  $27,408,  leaving  still  in 
circulation  $1,098. 

Under  the  construction  giyen  to  the  act  of  10th  April,  1849,  in  accordance  vith  the 
opmion  of  the  late  attorney-general,  many  of  the  re-issues  as  they  became  defaced  were 
canceled  and  renewed.  Of  these  renewed  re  issues,  the  Harrisbuig  Bank  has  made 
$80,000,  the  Bank  of  Middletown  $100,000,  and  the  Lancaster  Bank  $144,960. 

From  Got.  Bigler's  message  to  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylrania,  we  extract  the 
■objoined  paragraph,  touching  the  relief  issues  of  that  State : — 

"There  are  still  in  circulation  about  six  hundred  thousand  dollars  of  the  relief  issues, 
a  considerable  portion  of  which  have  become  so  de&ced  and  ragged  as  to  render  their 
future  use  almost  impracticable.  About  $250,000  of  the  old  notes  were  canceled  at 
the  Treasury  during  the  past  year,  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  the  16  th  April, 
1849,  and  a  like  amount  of  new  notes  issued  by  certain  banks,  for  which  the  State 
paid  these  institutions  two  per  cent  The  efficiency  of  the  law  of  1850,  prohibiting 
the  circulation  of  the  small  issues  of  other  States,  has  been  greatly  weakened  by  the 
continued  use  of  the  relief  issues  under  the  denomination  of  five  dollars.  The  pres- 
ence of  these  notes  familiarizes  the  people  to  the  use  of  small  paper,  and  prevents 
the  circulation  of  coin  ;  whilst  the  officers  of  the  law,  in  many  instances,  make  thb  ft 

retext  to  evade  the  duty  of  scrutinising  this  currenc;^.  The  law  of  1850  never  will, 
fear,  be  thoroughly  vindicated,  so  long  as  this  depreciated  paper  is  permitted  to  sup- 
ply the  channels  of  circulation.  To  remedy  this  evil,  three  modes  have  suggested 
themselves  to  my  mind.  The  first  is — ^to  allow  all  holders  of  these  notes  to  convert 
them  into  state  Donds,  bearing  a  rate  of  interest  not  exceeding  four  per  cent,  in  sums 
of  not  less  than  one  thousand  dollars.  The  second  is — ^to  apply  the  means  of  the 
Sinking  Fund  to  their  cancellation.  These  notes  are  as  much  a  debt  against  the  State 
I  as  are  her  bonds,  and  it  would  be  the  legitimate  work  of  this  fund,  to  take  them  oat 
of  existence.  The  third  is — to  apply  to  this  purpose,  all  the  premiums  that  may  be 
received  fh>m  a  further  conversion  of  the  present  debt  into  new  coupon  bonds,  as  sug- 
gested in  another  part  of  this  communication.  Should  the  latter  idea  meet  your  ap- 
probation, the  Sinking  Fund  can  be  made  the  instrument  of  peribrmlng  the  practicial 
work  of  cancellation.  By  the  adoption  of  this  policy,  this  illegitimate  current^  would 
be  removed  from  the  channels  of  circulation  without  encroaching  upon  the  present 
means  of  the  Treasury,  or  imposing  new  burdens  on  the  people.  Witn  the  necessary 
legislation,  I  confidenUy  believe  that  this  end  can  be  accomplished. 

PEHNSTLTAHIA:  HER  DEBT  iJfi)  RESOURCES. 

WiLLUM  BiGLER,  Oovcmor  of  Pennsylvania,  in  his  message  of  January  5,  1858,  to 
**  the  Senators  and  Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Qeneral  Assem- 
bly," thus  concisely  croups  "  the  facts  and  figures  **  of  Pennsylvania's  financial  and  in- 
dustrial progress  and  condition : — 

'*The  population  numbers  2,811,786,  being  an  Increase  of  almost  85  per  cent  since 
1840.  According  to  this  ratio  uf  growth  her  people  in  1870  will  number  near  4,000,000. 
Our  debt  of  forty  millions  is,  at  this  time,  a  charge  on  each  inhabitant  of  a  little  over 
eighteen  dollars;  in  1870,  according  to  this  datum,  it  will  but  little  exceed  ten.  The 
present  assessed  value  of  real  and  personal  estate  is  $497,089,649,  showing  an  increase 
of  18  per  cent  since  1840,  aod  according  to  this  ratio  of  ^owth  up  to  1870,  it  will 
amount  to  the  sum  of  $675,973,922.  The  debt  of  forty  millions  was  a  lien  of  8  per 
cent  on  the  assessable  property  of  1840 ;  on  that  of  1870  it  will  be  only  5  per  cent 
and  8  mills.  But  in  the  census  report  of  1850  the  true  value  of  the  property  of  the 
State  is  estimated  at  $722,486,120 ;  on  this  sum  our  present  debt  is  but  a  traction  over 
0|  per  cent    Who  can  doubt  the  solvency  of  such  a  debtor  f 

**Her  production  of  wheat  in  1840  was  13,213,077  bushels;  m  1850, 15,482,191  be- 
inff  an  increase  of  17  per  cent,  at  which  rate  her  yield  for  1870  will  exceed  twenty 
millions  of  bushels.  The  same  rate  of  increase  is  apparent  in  rye,  com,  oats,  barley, 
backwheat,  aod  live  stock.  The  census  of  1840  shows  a  production  for  that  year  of 
98,895  tons  of  pig  metal— that  of  1850  is  285,702,  or  an  increase  of  190  per  cent 
At  this  rate  the  yield  of  1870  would  be  1,871,870  tons.  Wrought  iron  in  1840 
amounted  to  87,244  tons — ^in  1850  it  is  182,606  tons.  On  this  datum  the  productioo 
of  1870  would  be  680,369  tons.    Our  woolen  manufiictures  for  1840  were  valued  at 
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$2,S19,161,  and  for  1850  ai  $6,821,866,  showing  a  gain  in  ten  jeart  of  1 29  per  cent 
and  the  enormous  yield  b^  1870  of  113,738,404.  In  cotton  goods  the  inoreasa  haa 
been  aboot  6  percent,  which  ratio  of  growth  up  to  1870  would  show  a  production  of 
about  six  millions  of  dollars. 

"  The  whole  amount  of  anthracite  coal  mined  and  taken  to  nuurket  in  1840  waa 
867,000  tons.  In  1852  the  product  will  reach  near  five  millions  of  tons,  being  an  in- 
oraase  in  twelve  years  of  600  per  cent  This  rate  of  augmentation  up  to  1870  wonld 
give  the  startling  production  of  over  forty-five  millions  of  tons,  and  yielding  at  tha 

Kesent  Philadelphia  prices  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  millions  of  ddlars^ 
ling  more  than  treble  the  present  revenues  of  the  whole  Uoited  States  I 
**  This  ia  a  most  gratifying  picture,  and  goes  far  to  prove  what  I  have  for  some  time 
believed,  that  before  the  close  of  the  present  century,  Pennsylvania,  in  point  of  wealth 
and  real  greatness,  will  stand  in  advance  of  all  her  sister  Statea** 

The  report  of  the  Auditor-General  of  Pennsylvania,  just  published,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing table  of  the  State  finances,  showing  the  several  loans  of  the  Oommonwealth, 
their  rates  per  cent  interest,  period  when  reimbursable,  and  amounts,  as  they  severally 
atood  on  the  Ist  day  of  December,  1852  \— 

Loaos^  Jto.  Interest.  Due.  Amount. 

Stock  loan,  per  act  April           2,1821 6  1841  $7,965 

*"       April           1,1826 5  1846  285,760 

"       April           9,1827 6  1850  988,202 

•*       March        24.1818 5  1858  1,971,276 

"             -       December  18, 1828 5  1854  767,258 

•*       April         22,1829 5  1854  2,188,057 

••             •*       December   7^1829 6  ....  50,000 

•*             •«       March        18,1880 5  1868  8,971,406 

*  **       March        21,1881 5  1856  2,482,240 

*  **       March        28,1881 5  1861  118,800 

"       March        80,1881 5  1856  290,708 

•*              «       March        80,1882 6  1860  2,279,214 

«       April           6,1882 5  1850  297,722 

*•             "       February  16, 1888 6  1858  4,510,864 

"             ••       March          1,1838 4^  1862  198,200 

••              -       March        27,1888 5  1858  521,882 

••              ••       April           5,1834 5  1862  2,242,741 

"              •*       April          18,1835 5  1865  946,867 

••             «       January     26,1889 6  1859  1,158,416 

"       February    9,1839 5  1864  1,286,121 

•*       March        16,1889  5  1864  91,851 

-       March        27,1889 5  1866  487,006 

"              "       June            7,1839 5  1859  47,798 

"       June          27,1889 5  1864  1,114,828 

"       July           19,1839 5  1868  2,042,641 

"       January     23,1840 5  1866  809,748 

"       April           8,1840 5  1864  797,821 

•*       June          11,1840 5  1870  1,905,686 

**       January     16,1841 6  1846  268,608 

«       March          4,1841 6  1847  7,599 

Lnan  relief,  per  act  May            4,  1841 650,168 

Stock  loan,  per  act  May            5,1841 5  ..,.  525,761 

"       May             6,1841 6  1846  290,507 

Interest  certificates,  per  act  July    27,  1841 6  1848  9,454 

"      March    7,1843... 6  1846  28.191 

Stock  loan,  per  act  April  29, 1844 6  1849  58,861 

Interest  certificates,  per  act  May  81, 1844 5  1846  21,980 

Stock  loan,  per  act  April      16, 1845 5  1855  4,467,881 

"             **       January  22, 1847 5  ....  69,500 

"              "       April      11,1848 6  1858  161,488 

In  plain  interest,  per  act  April  10, 1849 6  1879  400,000 

North  Branch  interest,  per  act  April  2. 1852 4f-5  1852  99,866 

Loan  for  the  redemption  of  6  per  cent  State  stocks,  Ac, 

per  act  of  May  4, 1862 4A5  ....  2,045,000 

Total $41,474,596 
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CONDITION  OF  THE  BANKS  OF  1SRW  fllMPSHIRB. 

Hie  sabjoined  tuble  exhibits  the  condition  of  each  bank  in  the  State  of  New  Hamp* 
dure^  in  the  leading  departments ,  on  the  let  day  of  December.  1862,  according  to  the 
returns  made  to  the  Secretary  of  State  : — 

Debts  due 

Names  of  banki.  to  Oie  bank.  8pecle.  DepositB.  CiroQlatioa. 

Aahuelot $177,167  $5,479  $32,816  $71,219 

Amoekeag 800,301  6,696  86.476  146.094 

Belknap  Comity 161,894  6,098  14.195  76.374 

Cheabire; 199,468  6,133  26,818  99,668 

Olaremont 191,799  6,725  21.461  96.200 

Connecticut  River. 176,299  3,399  80.491  62.944 

Oocheco 189.922  8,219  18,566  91.986 

Carrol  County 78,011  2,201  4,491  46,689 

Dover. * 207,871  8,116  26.864  99,887 

Francestown 111,639  8.820  2,220  69.710 

Granite  State 274.839  4,287  28.294  123.087 

Great  Falls 243.379  4,027  6.678  101.811 

IndianHead 201,316  8,654  24,493  100.000 

Lancaster. 93,862  646  13.218  4P,8(»8 

Lebanon 156,246  8,982  16,848  99,049 

Mechanics' 226,875  18.028  89,705  97.446 

Merrimac  County 163,240  13,141  69,409  79.460 

Manchester 236,766  4,612  44,291  124,146 

Mechanics' A  Traders' 824.845  6,776  78.186  126.794 

Monadnock 91.129  2,777  8,779  48,871 

Nashua   268,114  12,797  80,247  124.477 

New  Jpjwich 154,904  4.967  2,166  87,377 

PiscaUqua  Exchange 400,895  10,718  T0,870  192,849 

Pittefield 84,854  2,093  6.086  60.319 

Rochester 174.469  7,600  2,170  70  971 

Rockingham 829,932  8,716  68.980  126,168 

Straflford 224.603  8,215  86,100  96,474 

Salmon  Falls. 90,822  2,304  8,068  44,772 

Warner 68,265  1,720  7.081  47.099 

Winchester 163,807  2.800  11,047  77,882 

White  Mountaia. 63.271  1.298  6,800  26,621 

Total $5,830,158      $167,284        $838,678       $2,745,268 

The  aggregate  of  the  leading  departments  for  several  years  have  been  as  annexed: 

Loan.  Deposit.  Specie.  Circalation. 

1840 $4,099,612  $420,800  $193,869  $1,688,060 

1846 , 2,708.780  696,492  186,871  1,124,631 

1848 8,618.736  440.382  161.711  1.614.420 

1860 8,862,167  453.671  149,671  1,761,096 

1062 6,860,188  819,078  167,694  2,746,263 

It  appears  by  this  tliat  the  increase  in  every  department  but  specie  has,  since  1860* 
been  very  great.  The  proportion  of  specie  on  hand  to  paper  in  circulation  is  small, 
bat  the  deposits  in  other  banks  for  the  redemption  of  their  bills  is  large,  amounting 
to  $712,103.  This  makes  the  total  amount  of  specie  $879,797 — about  one  dollar  to 
three  of  paper  circulation.  

CONDITIOIV  OF  THE  BANKS  OF  OHIO. 
The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  official  report  of  the  banks  of  the  State  of  Ohio, 
made  up  to  the  first  of  November.  There  are  now  sixty- eight  banks  in  the  State, 
Tis:  I.  Five  of  the  original  chartered  institutions,  including  the  Ohio  Life  Insurance, 
and  Trust  Company.  II.  Eleven  independent  banks,  doing  business  under  a  former 
general  law,  and  depositing  bonds  as  collaterals  for  issues.  III.  Forty  branches  of  the 
State  Bank  of  Ohio,  each  independent  in  itself,  its  capital,  loans,  profit'',  <tc.,  but  under 
the  occasioDal  supervision  of  the  board  of  control,  and  each  liable  to  contribute  lor 
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sny  ikilure  of  one  or  more  of  the  brftnebes.  lY.  Twelve  free  banka  esUblished  tmder 
a  recent  law  of  Ohio. 

nindep.  40  State.  SOld.  13  free. 

CapiUl $749,180      14.456.675  $1,647,526  $801,780 

Circulation 1,144,642  8,120,828  1,488,470  619,370 

Safety  Fuod 1,148,410  50.0S8              444,490 

Due  banks. 164,816  854,961  913.428  90,896 

Deposite 1,802,027  8,648.650  1,218,690  912,676 

Surplus 65,412  297,096  823,770  8,467 

Billd  Payable  85,972  161,418  12,046  22,206 

Discounts    86,396  280  82,886  .   14,478 

Dividend? 29,271  140,928  8,676  28,098 

MisceUaneous 78,140  42,740  22,603            

Totals $4,792,165    $17,158,614      $5,668,060  $2,497,400 

Loans $2,202,600  $10,346,815  $8,169,038  $1,068,900 

Specie 269,478  1,854,415  884,060  128,466 

Banknotes 804,210  817,110  770,711  180,528 

Due  bj  banks 120,404  63i}.496  121,891  166.034' 

Eastern  Funds.. 875,258  2,026,765  660,460  215,988 

Cbecks,<tc 22,064  67,817             6,253 

St  ite  Bonds 1,195,980  903,624            '702,986 

BealPniperty 105,116  171,687  188.390  19,866 

Miscellaneous 197,220  825.084  816,010  12,920 

Totals $4,792,164      $17,168,618      $5,580,060      $2,897,898 

^  While  the  deposits  amount  to  $6,972,000  and  the  aggregate  circulation  is  $1 1,373,000, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  banks  have  specie  on  hand  to  tbe  amount  of  $2,631,000,  (or 
about  25  per  cent  of  circulation,)  and  deposits  in  the  Eastern  cities  to  the  extent  of 
$3,287,900.  In  addition  to  which  the  St^ite  holds  collateral  bonds  to  the  amount  of 
$2,808,000  to  meet  the  issues  of  these  institutions. 


COMMERCIAL  STATISTICS. 


COMMERCE  OF  THE  ISUND  OF  P^RTO  RICO. 

Tbe  island  of  Porto  Rico  has  a  striking  resemblance  to  that  of  Cuba.  Though  the 
smallest  of  the  greater  Antilles,  it  is  of  very  considerable  size.  It  is  about  100  miles 
in  length  from  east  to  west,  and  lies  in  the  same  latitude  as  Jamaica.  Sugar,  coffee, 
cotton,  and  tobacco,  are  the  leading  articles  of  export  The  total  ralue  of  imports  in 
1839  was  $6,462,206,  and  the  exports  amounted  to  $5,616,611.  We  are  indebted  to 
a  mercantile  house  in  Boston  for  the  subjoined  statement  of  the  Commerce  of  the  Isl- 
and of  Porto  Rico  in  1851-52  :— 

XXPORTS,  ETC.,  raOM  TEE  ISLAND  OF  FORTO   RTCO  IN   1861 — EXTRACT  FROM  TBE  OF- 

FIOIAt  RETURNS. 


.Sugar lbs.  118,416,300 

Coffee 12,111,900 

Tobacco 6,478,100 

Molasses hhds.  45,976 

Hides lbs.  632,700 

Cotton 866,600 

Rum. hhds.  847 

Oxen 6,881 

Horses  and  mules 172 

Bay  water galls.  6,16 1 

Gorn. 6«rs  1,429 


Cocoa-nuts 40,868 

Cocoa lbs.  9,000 

Ox  horns. 6,926 

Oranges M.  1,669 

Plantains 676 

Cigars 84,800 

Lignum  yit03 tons  4 

Logwood 178 

Pimenta lbs.  6,800 

Annatto 7,862 

Castor  oil qts.  600 
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Tottl  taIim  of  exports  amoimts  to  $0,'7«1,974,  of  wfaidi  48f  per  oeot  to  United 
States,  5i  to  foreign  West  Indies,  9f  to  Spain,  21  f  to  Great  Britain,  H  to  Bntisk 
North  America,  7f  to  Oermany,  1^  to  Austria,  3  to  Sardinia,  1^  to  France,  f  to  Ooba 
and  Jamaica. 

Total  yaltie  of  imports  amounted  to  $6,078,870,  of  which  IH  P^  ^^^^  ^^*'*  ^^'"^ 
the  United  Stotes,  82i  from  West  Indies,  chiefly  St  Thomas,  21i  from  Sjpain,  lif 
from  South  America,  mostly  in  cocoa,  4f  from  Great  Britain,  4f  from  British  Nortb 
America,  4  from  Cuba,  and  1^  from  Germany,  Sardinia,  and  France. 

The  number  of  yessels  entered  inward  was  1,824,  measuring  160,686  tons,  of 
which  42  per  cent  was  American,  22f  Spanish,  21^  British.  Customs  reTenoe  $1,069,418 
against  $1,189,001  in  1860. 

KZPORTS  raOM  THE  ISLAND  Or  PORTO  RIOO,   1862 — JAMUABT  TO  DBOIMBXR   1. 


Hidat, 

Cotton,          Sugar, 

IfolSflMS, 

Coibe, 

TobMXO, 

lbs. 

lbs.              lbs. 

galls. 

lbs. 

Iba. 

884,061 

266,880    98,702,698 

8,717,771 

10,209,176 

6,807,026 

To  U. States... 

1.626 

72,668,848 

8,066,664 

88,800 

Extract  from  a  letter  dated  St  Johns,  P.  R,  December  13, 1862 : — 

The  total  quantity  of  sugars  shipped  as  the  crop  of  1862,  according  to  the  best  in- 
formation, is  98,702,698  Iba,  or  93,000  hhds.  of  1,000  lbs.  each,  showing  only  a  foiling 
off  of  24,713,711  lbs.,  or  24,000  hhds.,  from  that  of  1861,  which  wil^  no  doubt,  be 
much  more  than  made  up  the  coming  year,  as  the  weather  during  the  summer  and 
fall  months  is  not  genenuly  favorable  for  the  growing  canes  throughout  the  whole  isl- 
and, and  there  is  e?ery  prospect  of  an  abundant  crop. 


COfllMERCB  OF  CHICAGO  AHD  TH£  ILLUTOIS  RIVER  AHD  CAJf  AL. 

We  extract  from  the  message  of  the  (Governor  of  BlinoiB,  (Hon.  J.  A.  MArmoH,) 
the  subjoined  statement  of  the  trade  and  Commerce  of  lUinois : — 

Twenty  years  ago,  the  Commerce  of  Chicago  was  but  a  few  thousand  doUan,  and 
her  |)opulation  a  few  hundred  souls.  Her  Commerce  now,  through  the  aid  of  com- 
mercial advantages,  has  increased  to  oyer  $20,000,000,  and  her  population  is  oyer 
60,000.  Then  Waukegan,  Elgin,  BeWidere,  Rockford,  Freeport,  and  Galena  were  al- 
most wholly  unknown.  Now,  by  the  influence  of  the  Lake  Commerce  and  the  Chica- 
go and  Galena  Railroad,  with  the  influence  the  Mississippi  has  on  Galena,  they  have 
become  large  and  flourishing  cities  and  towns,  growing  with  a  rapidity  almost  mcred- 
ible.  The  canal  going  into  operation  has  made  lively  and  flourishing  towns  of  Lock- 
port,  JoHet  Moms,  Ottawa,  Iia  Salle,  and  Peru,  and  greatly  added  to  the  growth  of 
all  the  towns  along  the  Blinohi  River.  These  again  have  thrown  back  their  wealth 
and  forced  Chicago  into  a  growth  which  challenges  a  parallel  in  any  cit^,  unless  ex- 
cept those  of  California.  She  has  nearly  two  millions  of  dollars  invested  in  manufac- 
tures, the  most  eubstantial  of  all  city  improvements.  Among  the  most  important  of 
them  are  her  foundries,  her  milling,  and  manufactories  of  agricultural  implementa. 
Without  these,  the  fimner  never  would  be  able  to  send  forward  such  amounts  of  pro- 
dnce. 

The  following  table  of  some  of  the  leading  articles  of  her  local  trade,  will  give 
some  idea  of  her  prosperity.  For  the  last  year  there  has  been  received  from  all 
sources:— 

Railroad.  Canal.  Teama.  TotaL  Value. 

Wheat bush.    476,426  108,697  131,408  716,426  1500,000 

Com. 673.621  2,044,298  287,791  8,006,710  1,600,000 

Oats 666,491  833,703  499,631  1,998,626  600,000 

Barley. 86,434  8,786  24,064  118,278  69,186 

Bye 617  26,000  26,617  12,300 

Flour bbls.      45,261  1,847  70,00d'  117,100  86UOO 

Wool lbs.    243,662  626.682  866,896  1,126,190  260,000 

TotaL $3,172,786 

Her  lumber  trade  will  not  fall  short  of  140,000,000  feet,  and  her  capital  invested 
fai  that  article  about  $2,000,000.  Her  beef  packing  in  1862  was  24,168  head  of  cat- 
tle sUughtered,  making  a  total  weight  of  18,284,160  pounds ;  and  her  pork  6,000,000 
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poonds.  The  capital  inrested  b  this  bnsiiieas  is  between  one  and  two  miHions  of  dol- 
un.  In  goods  me  has  two  hundred  and  eleven  houses  engaged  in  wholesale  business, 
besides  a  yenr  large  number  of  retail  establishments.  Many  import  their  goods  di- 
rectlj  from  Europe.  She  has  tweotj-six  houses  engaged  in  forwarding  and  commia- 
sion,  generallj  doing  a  heav^  business.  While  these  numbers  look  incredible,  I  haz- 
ard notiiing  on  the  opinion  that  many  years  to  come  will  witness  a  growth  equally 
rapid. 

The  same  has  been  the  history  of  the  region  of  country  penetrated  by  the  Illinois 
Riyer.  Since  the  opening  of  the  canal,  flourishing  towns  are  liniiw  its  banks  at  everr 
few  miles'  distance,  and  are  furnishing  producers  a  ready  and  profitable  market  This 
river  being  the  connecting  link  between  the  liississippi  and  the  great  chain  of  lakes, 
much  care  has  been  taken  to  ascertain  its  Commerce  as  near  as  may  be,  The  follow- 
ing table  is  believed  to  contain  as  near  an  approximation  as  can  be  obtained,  still  I  am 
satisfied  it  is  below  the  true  amount: — 


176,000 

200,000 

200,000 

160,000 

100,000 

800,000 

1,660,000 

60,000 

800,000 

4,000,000 

860,000 

800,000 

40,000 

60,000 

60,000 

40,000 

200,000 

176,000 

76,000 

2,600,000 

...       $42,846,000 

The  total  amount  of  Commerce  on  the  Illinois  River  and  Canal  for  the  year  ending 
November  80,  1862, 142,346,000.  Number  of  steamboat  arrivals  from  St.  Louis  and 
other  points  as  high  up  as  Peoria,  in  same  time,  1,608.  A  large  amount  of  trade  on 
this  route  is  carried  on  by  canal-boats  and  barges,  towed  by  steamboats.  Connected 
with  this  I  mav  mention  the  fact  that  the  arrivals  of  steamboats  at  St.  Louis  dnrin^ 
the  past  year  have  been  between  three  and  four  thousand,  and  it  is  estimated  by  reli- 
able judges  that  at  least  one-third  are  employed  in  carrying  the  products  of  Illinois. 


CSiicago 

Lockport 

Jdliet 

Ohannaiion 

Dresden 

Morris    

Marseilles 

Ottawa 

Utica 

Ia  Salle 

Peru 

Hennepin 

HalVs  Landing. . 

Henry. 

Lacon 

Chillicothe  ;.... 

Spring  Bay 

Peoria. 

Pekin 

Wesley  City 

Copperas  Creek . 
Total 


$20,000,000 

400,000 

660,000 

76,000 

80,000 

400,000 

80,000 

660,000 

69.000 

1,200,000 

1,100,000 

626,000 

160,000 

860,000 

660,000 

220,000 

160,000 

2,600,000 

1,600,000 

160,000 

160.000 


Liverpool  

Bath 

Havana 

Sharp's  Landing. 

Irvingston 

Frederick 

Beardstown 

Perry's  Landing. 

Meredosia 

Naples 

Florence  

Griggsville 

Montezuma 

Bridgeport  ,  • . . . 

Newport 

Hardin 

Apple  Creek. . . . 
Columbiana  .... 

Oraflon 

Alton 


BREADSTU/FS  RECEIVED  AT  TOLEDO,  CHICAGO,  A5D  ST.  lOUIS  IN  1862. 

Toledo.  Chicago.  Si.  Loola. 

Flour. bbla              898,877  117,100  181,888 

Wheat bush.            2,402,606  716,425  2,872,128 

Com 4,069,209  8,006.710  1,016.606 

Reducing  the  flour  to  bushels,  at  6  to  the  barrel,  the  comparison  will  be  as  follows : 

Toledo.  Chicago.  8t  Louts. 

Bushels. V . ,  8,881,199  4,806,686  4,044.297 

Toledo  received  by  canal  to  November  14th — 
Flour  . . .  .bbis    260,898  |  Wheat . . .  .bush.    1,964,718  |  Com  . . .  .buab.    8,878,047 

And  by  railroad  to  December  81st — 
Flour bbla.    122,979  |  Wheat bush.    447,887  |  Com bush.    181.162 

Including  what  reached  Toledo  by  canal,  after  14th  November,  and  by  wagon  da- 
ring the  year,  the  receipt  of  theee  three  articles  at  that  city  in  1862,  coula  scarcely  be 
lees  than  eight  millioM  and  three  quarter  $  of  buthde. 
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New  York  exported  to  nil  forei^rn  conntries,  from  1st  January  to  20th  November, 
1862,  1,226,298  barrels  flour,  2,678.451  bushels  wheat,  and  746,180  bushels  ooro; 
amounting  in  all,  counting  the  flour  at  6  bushels  to  the  barrel,  to  9,656,126  boshels. 

Tonnage  of  canal  freight  to  and  from  Albany  in  1852 1.1 96,841 

«•  ♦•  "  Toledo         "    850,100 

The  canals  which  have  their  lalte  terminus  at  Toledo,  will  on  the  opening  of  naviga- 
tion, next  spring,  have  an  aggregate  length  of  seven  hundred  miles.  For  the  last 
seven  years,  the  canal  business  at  Toledo  lias  had  an  average  increase,  equal  to  its 
regular  duplication  in  every  period  of  three  years.  The  same  ratio  of  increase  during 
the  next  seven  years,  would  swell  its  businfss  to  nearly  that  at  Albany  the  past  year. 

On  the  Ut  inst,  an  enumeration  made  the  population  of  Toledo.  6,412,  and  the 
number  of  buildings  erected  in  1862,  200.    A  very  small  city  for  so  large  a  businesa. 

Toledo,  January  17, 1853.  J.  W.  800TT. 


IMPORTS,  AND  DUTIES  COLLECTED  AT  LOUISVILLE  15  1852. 
We  are  indebted  to  R.  C.  Thompson,  Esq.,  collector  of  the  port  of  Louisville,  Kei>- 
tucky,  for  the  annexed  statement  of  the  amount  of  duties  collected  during  the  year 
1863,  on  goods  imported  into  the  port  of  Louisville,  and  the  foreign  cost  of  the  same; 
also  the  amount  of  hospital  money  collected  duiing  the  same  period. 

Cost  articles  imported.    Daties  collected* 

Railroad  iron $108,559  00  $82,667  70 

Earthenware 60,218  00  18,063  90 

Hardware  and  cutlery 26,046  00  1,814  00 

Cigars 1,169  00  467  60 

Carbonate  of  soda  and  soda-ash 8.969  00  682  20 

Merchandise,  (variety) 4,617  00  1.186  46 

Brandy. 4,499  00  4,499  00 

Wine 2,626  00  1,050  40 

Gin 888  00  888  00 

$212,085  00  $66.719  26 

Earthenware  warehoused 12,892  08^^  3.717  70 

$224,477  03i  $70,486  96 

Hoepjtel  fees  collected 1,820  80 

Received  of  hull  and  boiler  inspectors  for  license  of  pilots  and  en- 
gineers of  steamboats  for  the  last  quarter  of  the  year  1862. .  • .  980  00 

Total  amount  collected  during  the  year $69,520  05 


WORTH  PACIFIC  WHALE  FISHERY. 
We  give  below  a  tabular  statement  of  the  number  of  ships  engaged  in  the  North 
Pacific  Whale  Fishery  for  the  last  eleven  years,  and  the  quantity  of  oR  taken : —    . 

Barrels.  Btrreli. 

1841 20  f  hips  averaged  1,412  28,200 

1842 29      "          «           1,627  47,200 

1843 108      "          "           1,849  146.800 

1844 170      «          "           1,628  269,670 

1846 268      **          «             968  250,600 

1846 292      *•          "             869  268.800 

1847 177      "          «          1,069  187,448 

1848 159      "           «*           1,164  188,26« 

1849 166      "          "           1,834  206,860 

1860 144      "          «           1,692  248.648 

1861 188      "          «*             626  86,860 

In  1852,  about  283  ships  cruised  in  the  Northern  Seas,  four  of  which  were  Inst  Of 
the  remaining  number,  179  have  been  reported  in,  witJi  an  aggregate  of  226,670  bhU, 
or  an  average  catch  of  1,260  barrels. 
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PRICES  OF  SPERM  AND  WHALE  OIL  A9B  BOHS  IJf  1868. 

STATmivrr  of  thb  prices  Of  speru  and  wqale  oil,  and  whalebone,  oh  twk  fibst 

AND    FIFTEENTH   OF  EACH   MONTH   OP  THE   YEAE    1852,  TOGETHSE  WITH  THB  AVKBAQB 
PAIOE  PEa  YEA&  FOB  TWELVE   TEABS. 

Sperm  Oil.  Whale  Oil.  Whalebone. 

Uu           J5lh.  Ist.  15tb,  l8t.       13tb. 

Jsrraaiy 128          125  68  68  46        46 

Fobruarj 125           124  66^  67^  48         48J 

March 124J         126  68  80  44        45 

April 124i         124i  61  73^  47         60 

May 12ii        126  76  76  62        66 

June 125           125  76  76  ^66         64^ 

July 125           125  75  74  65         66 

August 125           124^  76  78  65         66 

September 124           123  72  72^  65         66 

Ociober 123           123  73  73  65         66 

November 120^        120  72  70  65        60 

December 118^        118  66  60^  48        48 

Sperm  Oil.  Whale  OU.   Wbaleb*e. 

Average  for  1852 123|  68^  60^ 

"1851 127^  46^  84i 

*M8.50 120|  49i  84i 

"1849 lOSi  89|  8lf 

"         "  1848 100^  '        86  80| 

"        "  1847 87f  88f-  84 

*•        "  1846 88  S2i  88f 

"1846 90J  S6i  40 

"        "1844 63  84i  86| 

"         "  1843 78  ZH  23 

"         "1842 94  81i  19> 

"1841 100  80i  19 


PRODUCTION,  STOCK)  AND  PRICE  OF  SCOTCH  IRON. 

The  following  will  show  the  total  production  in  Scotland,  of  pig  iron,  for  each 
year  since  1845,  the  stock  December  3 1st,  the  price  in  December,  (delivered  free  on 
board  at  Glasgow,)  and  the  average  for  the  year : — 


1846. 

1846  . 

1847  . 
1848. 
1849  . 
1820  , 
1851  . 
1852. 


THE  BRITISH  EAST  INDIA,  AND  CHINA  TRADE. 

The  East  India  and  China  Association  Jiave  published  their  uenal  comparative 
•tntemeut  of  the  number  of  ship?,  both  British  and  Foreign,  with  their  aggregate  ton- 
nage, entered  inwards  and  cleared  outwards  with  cargo,  from  and  to  places  within  the 
Umiis  of  the  East  India  Company*6  charter,  for  the  period  embracing  the  Ist  of  Janu- 
ary to  the  30tli  of  September,  in  the  years  1861  to  1852.  The  return  of  vesseU 
entered  inwards  fhows,  for  the  port  of  London,  an  increase  of  60  vesselp,  with  81,047 
tonnage,  the  difference  between  465  vessels,  with  238,885  tonnage  in  1851,  and  625 
TesreU  with  266,886  tonnage  in  1852.  Liverpool,  on  the  contrary,  presents  a  decrease 
of  52  vessels  with  26,358  tonnage,  the  numbers  for  the  respective  periods  being  188 
TefMels  with  94,209  tonnage,  nnd  136  vessels  with  67,851  tonnage.  Bristol  and  Hull 
exhibit  an  increase  of  16  vesseU  with  6,843  tonnage,  the  difference  between  4  vessels 


SCOTCH   FIO   IRON. 

Production. 

Stock  Dec.  31. 

Price  Dec.  31. 

Average. 

Tous. 

Tunf. 

8.    d. 

s.  d. 

475.000 

245,000 

76  0 

80  8 

670,000 

149,000 

72  6 

67  8 

610,000 

80,000 

47  0 

66  4 

f  80,000 

98,0(»0 

42  8 

44  4 

690,000 

210,000 

46  8 

46  6 

695,000 

270,000 

48  6 

44  7 

760,000 

850,000 

38  0 

40  1 

776,000 

460,000 

69  9 

46  5 
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with  1,698  tfiUMige,  and  19  ▼mmIi  with  7,641  tomiage.  Hie  Oljde  is  retonied  for  a 
decresM  of  U  Teasels  with  S,600  toonjige,  the  figures  for  the  re^pectire  periods  bein^ 
51  Tessels  18,550  tonnage,  aod  40  Yessels  with  15,050  tonnage.  The  general  T*s^i 
of  Tessels  entered  inwards  is  an  increase  of  12  Tessels  with  7,032  tonnage,  the  differ- 
ence between  708  Teasels  with  850,295  tonnage  for  1851,  and  720  Tessels  with 
857,827  tonnage  for  1852.  The  chief  increase  has  occurred  in  the  arriTal  of  Teasels  from 
Madbiis,  Bombay,  New  Soath  Wales  and  New  Zealand.  The  return  of  Tessels  cleared 
outwards  giTee  for  the  port  of  London,  in  the  same  period,  an  increase  of  61  Tesidt 
with  49,906  tonnage,  the  figores  in  1851  being  417  Tessels  with  218,497  toimage,  and 
1852, 478  Tessels  with  263,403  tonnage.  LiTerpool  also  presents  an  increase  of  44 
Teasels  with  48,867  tonnage,  the  difference  between  239  Tessels  with  125,787  tconage, 
and  283  Tessels  with  174,654  tonnage.  Bristol  and  Hull  show  a  decrease  of  5  Tessels 
with  2,918  tonnage,  the  return  for  1851  presented  this  total,  while  in  1852,  there  had 
been  no  departures  whateTer.  With  regard  to  the  Cljde,  a  decrease  of  4  Teasels  it 
presented,  accompanied  by  an  increase  of  2,084  tonnage,  the  respectiTe  figures  being 
66  Tessels  with  28,394  tonnage,  and  62  Tessels  with  30,428  tonnage.  The  general  re- 
sult of  Tessels  cleared  outwards  is  an  increase  of  96  Tessels  with  97,889  tonnage,  the 
diffisrence  between  727  with  370,596  tonnage  for  1851,  and  828  Tessels  with  468,486 
tonnage  for  1852.  The  chief  increase  has  occurred  in  the  departure  of  Tessels  for 
New  South  Wales  and  other  parts  of  Australia,  the  stimulus  giTen  to  emigration  by 
the  guld  discoreries  haTing  reached  its  hi^t  during  July,  August,  and  September. 


LUMBER  TRADE  OF  ALBAIY. 
We  are  indebted  to  the  financial  editor  of  the  Albany  Evening  Journal,  for  the  sub- 
joined statement  of  the  Lumber  Trade  of  Albany,  for  the  year  1850,  compared  with 
the  two  preceding  years : — 

The  Lumber  trade  of  Albany  for  1852  has  been  unusually  large  and  proaperoot. 
The  transactions  exceed  those  of  any  former  season,  the  receipts  for  this  and  the  two 
last  years  haTing  been  as  follows : — 

Bosrdi  and  Sesntting,  Shingles.  TImW,                   Stares, 

feet.                       M.  enbiefeeC                   lbs. 

1850 216,786,890  84,226  28,832  150,517,280 

1851 260,238,003  84,136  1 10,200  1 15,087,290 

1852 317,135,620  29,334  291,714  109,961,289 

Showing  an  excess  of  sawed  lumber  in  1852  oTer  1851  of  56,897,617  feet,  and  oTer 
1850  of  100,348,780  feet,  and  thb  notwithstanoing  the  quantity  has  been  diminished 
by  drouths  in  the  greater  part  of  the  lumber  region.  The  demand, howcTer,  has  kept 
eTcn  pace  with  this  large  increase  in  supply,  and  enabled  the  dealers  to  dispose  of 
their  stocks  at  remuneratiTe  rates,  leaving  on  hand  for  Spring  sales  a  very  {imited 
anumnt  Prices  m  the  early  part  of  the  year  ruled  fair,  but  adTanced  with  the  sea 
son,  till  in  the  last  two  months  they  reached  a  higher  figure,  on  most  kinds  of  lumber, 
than  was  CTer  before  obtained  in  this  market  lois  advance  went  into  the  pockets  of 
those  manufacturers  whose  mills  are  within  short  distances ;  but  on  the  lon^  routes  it 
was  absorbed  by  the  high  rates  of  canal  and  lake  freight  The  high  prices  will  stimu- 
late production,  and  the  receipts  for  next  year  will  show  a  large  increase  oTer  this,  the 
ezceaa  being  estimated  by  some  dealers  at  two  hundred  millions  feet — (here  is  little 
doubt  it  wifi  reach  at  the  least  one  hundred  millions,  if  the  year  is  favorable  for  stock- 
ing and  sawing.  This  large  increase  will  have  the  effect  to  diminish  the  price,  now 
considered  burdensome  by  builders,  though  if  the  money  market  contioues  easy,  so 
extensiTe  is  the  demand  that  thei^  is  little  probability  of  the  rates  being  redoced  be- 
low a  fidr  figure. 

The  sources  from  which  Albany  lumber  is  deriTcd,  are  of  great  extent,  it  being 
supplied  from  the  streams  which  empty  into  Green  Bay,  Lake  Michigan,  Lake  Huron, 
and  the  Georgian  Bay,  Saginaw  Bay  and  the  St  Glair,  Lakes  &ie,  Ontario,  and 
Ohamirfain,  the  Rivers  St.  Lawrence  and  Ottawa,  and  from  the  head  waters  of  tfat 
Allegnany,  the  Snsquehannah,  and  the  Delaware. 

The  demand  is  also  from  an  extensiTe  range  of  country,  lumber  being  shipped  tram 
Albany  direct,  to  all  the  Atlantic  ports  from  Mame  to  Georgia,  and  reshipped  from 
Hew  York  to  the  West  Indies,  South  America,  and  Galifomia,  m  large  quantities,  and 
fai  more  limited  amount  to  Europe  and  Australia. 
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The  Tiloe  of  the  Imnbcr  reoeiTed  Uub  j^ear  it  nmxij  terao  millioii  doUan,  and 
wbather  re^d  is  bad  to  amoant  of  capital  iDYested,  or  traDaactioDS  effected,  it  is  the 
largest  business  in  our  city,  with  the  single  exception  of  floor  and  grain,  as  it  is  only 
aecood  to  those  artidee  in  tonnage  on  the  canals. 

This  large  trade  nataraUy  centers  in  Albany,  for  this  is  the  first  point  where  the 
dear  pine  of  Michigan  and  Cfanada  West,  the  oak,  ash,  walnat,  cherry,  sycamore,  and 
whitewood,  of  Ohio  and  Michigan,  the  more  common  pine  of  Pennsylvania,  New  York, 
and  Canada  East,  and  the  hemlock  spmce  of  Vermont  and  Northern  and  Central 
New  York,  meet  together,  and  supply  to  the  dealers  in  lumber,  a  full  assortment  of 
the  products  of  the  forest 

Our  facilities  for  furnishing  the  large  amount  of  wharf  room  required  for  so  bulky  a 
business,  and  the  sheltered  h^Bim  for  the  safety  of  canal  boats  wnile  discharging,  are 
unequalled — the  looff  pier  making  a  large  basin  in  front  of  our  city,  and  many  smaller 
basins  being  formed  by  sUpe  brai^hing  from  the  canal  towards  the  river,  to  which  it 
here  runs  parallel  for  miles.  These  facilities,  with  the  yast  extent  of  country  which 
offers  the  supply  and  demand,  have  already  made  ours  the  largest  lumber  market  in 
the  world.  

EXPORTS  OF  COU  A5D  RECEIPTS  OF  WOOD  AT  PHILADELPHIA. 
The  Reporter  furnishes  the  subjoined  monthly  statement  of  the  number  of  vessels 
loaded  at  Richmond,  (near  Philadelphia,)  from  December  Ist,  1851,  to  November  80th, 
1862 ;  also  the  number  of  tons  of  coal  shipped  and  the  number  of  cords  of  wood 
received. 

Total  DO.  vessels.   Total  no.  tons  eoal.  Wood  veasels.  CPdi  wood. 

December 866  62,411^  26  1,611 

January  .....* 68  11,611  1  110 

February. 212  86.410^  2  168 

March 628  86,670  61  2.717 

April 667  98,784  •  48  2,148 

May 761  116,221^  47  2,461 

June 961  166,874i  49  2,681 

July 961  160,406  41  2,141 

August 987  162,767  86  1,918 

September. 847  187,614  86  1,964 

October 810  181,999  66  8,286 

November 667  79,679^  71  8,978 

Total 7,880  1.286,649  469  24,968 

The  above  list  of  vessels  includes  18  ships,  66  steamers,  94  Barques,  640  Bngs, 
4,967  schooners,  487  sloops,  and  1, 684  boats. 


EAST  I5DIA  A5D  PACinC  TRADE  OF  THE  UHITED  STATES. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Boston  Travtller^  furnishes  a  list  of  arrivals  at  and  depar- 
tures from  ports  in  the  United  States,  of  vessels  engaged  iu  tlie  East  India  trade, 
during  the  year  1862.  It  shows  an  increase  in  the  trade,  over  any  previous  year. 
Out  of  fifty  arrivals  from  Calcutta,  twenty-one  sailed  originally  from  California.  The 
whole  number  of  arrivals  in  the  United  States  was  191,  of  which  84  were  at  Boston, 
81  at  New  York,  18  at  New  Bedford,  8  at  Salem,  and  6  at  other  ports.  The  clearances 
numbered  140,  of  which  78  were  from  New  York,  8  ^om  Salem,  and  4  from  Baltimore. 
The  whole  number  of  arrivals  from  ports  on  the  Pacific,  including  those  from  Oalifor- 
Ota,  was  181,  of  which  60  were  at  Baltimore,  86  at  New  York,  21  at  Boston,  6  at 
Norfolk,  6  at  New  Orleans,  8  at  Philadelphia,  4  at  Alexandria,  and  7  at  other  ports. 

The  clearances  for  ports  on  the  Pacific,  including  those  for  California,  numbered  299, 
of  which  160  were  from  New  York,  106  from  Boston,  14  from  Philadelphia,  8  from 
Baltimore,  8  from  lUchmond,  8  from  Salem,  and  6  from  other  ports. 


SARDUE  nSHERIES  01  THE  COAST  OF  BRITTAJIT. 

On  the  coasts  of  Brittany,  which  are  upwards  of  sixty  leagues  in  extent,  there  art 
taken  annually  oo  an  average,  676,000,000  sardines^  of  whi^  oDe-half  are  sold  fresh, 
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the  other  preseryed  Hie  gum  received  for  the  sale  is  8.686,000f.  The  fishery  em- 
ploys about  160  vessels,  and  8,600  men  and  boyj*.  On  shore  the  preparation,  convey- 
ance, and  sale  of  the  fish,  give  occupation  to  4,500  persons,  of  "whom  2,500  are  wumeo, 
and  in  the  interior  of  the  country  4,400  other  persons  are  occupied  in  the  sale.  The 
making  and  repairing  of  nets  employs  during  the  wmter,  8,000  families,  or  9,000  per- 
sons, of  -whom  one  half  are  females.  The  fishing  lasts  on  an  average,  210  days,  from 
the  beginning  of  April  to  the  end  of  October.  The  sardines  then  disappear,  and  the 
fishermen  are  unable  to  explain  what  becomes  of  them. '  They  only  leave  when  they 
have  obtained  their  full  growth.  In  April  sardines  again  appear,  but  they  are  young- 
er and  smaller  than  those  which  abandoned  the  coast  at  the  end  of  the  preceding 
season. 


NAUTICAL   INTELLIGENCE. 


NOTICES    TO    MAEI.5BR8.* 

(official.) 

DlPARTMIIfT  OP  StaTK,  W^SHtNOTOV,  } 

February  1, 1853.  { 

The  following  **  notices  to  mariners,"  transmitted  to  this  Department  by  the  United 
States  Consul  at  London,  are  published  for  general  iniormation. 

IIyDRoaRA.pnio  OmcB,  Nov.  30, 18S2. 

SOUTH  AFEICA. — BIED   ISLAND   LIGHTS. 

Official  Notice  has  been  received  from  the  Cape  of  Qood  Hope,  that  Lights  have 
been  established  in  Algoa  Bay,  on  the  Easternmost  of  the  Bird  Islands,  otf  Woody 
Point  The  Tower,  which  is  rectangular,  and  painted  with  black  and  white  horizontal 
stripes,  is  45  feet  high,  and  carries  Two  Fixed  Lights,  18  feet  apart;  the  upper  oim 
being  70  feet  above  high  water,  and  10  feet  higher  than  the  other. 

In  the  direction  of  the  Doddlngton  Rock,  the  Lights  will  appear  in  a  vertical  line, 
one  above  the  other. 

The  following  are  Commander  Fishbourne*s  Sailing  Directions. 

The  Bird  Islanddi  lie  ii\  the  eastern  extremity  of  Algoa  Bay,  off  Woody  Cape, 
which,  as  its  name  imports,  is  covered  with  wood,  except  a  small  patch  of  sand  at  its 
summit,  and  is  the  only  seaboard  land  that  is  so,  which  gives  it,  in  contrast  with  that 
for  miles  on  either  side,  a  dark  appearance ;  the  land  on  its  west  side,  from  near  St 
Croix  up,  ri:ies  into  numerous  sm.iU  sandy  hillocks,  quite  bare  of  vegetation,  and  that  ' 
to  the  eastward,  up  to  Padrone  Point,  is  similarly  naked. 

Woody  Cape  is  high,  and  rugged,  but  so  prominent  as  to  appear  like  a  Cape,  ex- 
cept when  very  near  it ;  not  so  Padrone  Point,  which  runs  out  into  a  low  point  pf 
sand,  forming  a  determinable  Cape,  from  which  breakers  run  out  some  distance,  and 
the  water  breaks  still  further  out  ^it  times,  owing  to  the  meeting  of  currents  after 
strong  winds. 

These  Islands  afford  tolerably  sheltered  anchorage  behind  them  in  winds  from  W. 
to  S.  3.  £.,  in  1 3  fathoms,  and  rather  better  than  half  a  mile  from  the  Northernmoat 
breakers ;  closer  in  would  afford  more  shelter,  but  the  ground  is  fuuL  They  are  very 
low  and  proportionally  dangerous,  and  though  the  main  land  will  generally  be  seeo 
before  them,  and  their  distance  msff  thereby  be  better  estimated  by  it  yet  in  shaping 
a  course  to  go  outside  of  them,  allowance  should  be  made  for  the  eddy,  or  return 
current  which  sets  in  towards  them,  and  then  to  the  eastward. 

The  Doddington  Rock  and  West  Reef  should  be  considered  as  part  of  the  Bird  Id- 
ands  shoal,  and  no  vessel  should  go  between  them ;  fur  in  bad  weather  the  breakers 
extend  the  whole  way.  In  clear  weather  the  rugged  and  Cockscomb  Mountains  may 
be  seen  from  abreast  of  these  Islands ;  but  in  psissing  outside  the  Doddingtoo,  the 
Cockscomb  should  be  kept  open  to  the  Westward  uf  the  Rugged  Mountain,  bearing 
about  N.  W.,  and  the  ship  should  steer  T^.  W.,  by  W.  |  W. ;  having  passed  tlie  Dod- 
dington, the  high  land  at  the  back  of  Purt  Elizabeth  will  soon  appear  right  ahead. 

•  Publitbed  offlcinlly  In  tho  Mkrcuahta*  Maoasikb,  by  order  of  the  Department  of  State. 
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IIXVMAEK,  WEST  0OA8T  OF  SLVSYIG. — LIGHTS  ON  8TLT  IBLAKD. 

InfonnatioQ  has  been  received  from  Her  Majesty's  Consul  at  EUinore,  thmt  in  tbt 
begiooing  of  this  month  the  Danish  Goreimmeot  established  the  two  following  Lighta 
OD  the  North  end  of  Sylt  Island. 

The  Westernmost  is  C6  feet  high,  with  a  cupola  shaped  top,  and  stands  on  Ostendift 
Point»  in  55°  8'  North  and  8**  26'  East  from  Greenwich.  The  other,  which  is  placed 
2,910  yards  farther  to  the  Eastward,  is  102  feet  high,  with  a  square  top.  Both  lights 
are  Tisible  at  the  distance  of  14  to  16  mileo. 

These  two  L'ght-Houses  kept  in  one  (bearing  S.  E.  by  K  f  R  Magnetic)  lead  oyer 
tbe  deepest  part  of  .the  bar,  in  15  feet  at  low  water,  into  the  Lister  Deep;  but  imme- 
diately after  crossing  the  bar  the  vessel  must  alter  her  coarse  more  to  the  Eastward, 
in  order  to  keep  in  &e  Channel  The  Light  Houses  are  most  conspicuous  when  seen 
from  the  Northward.  The  two  old  Beacons  of  Lisr>  axkl  also  the  two  on  Romo  Island, 
bave  been  removed. 

On  the  Southern  extremity  of  the  same  Island,  (Sylt,)  in  order  to  distinguish  Horoom 
Port  from  the  uniform  appearance  of  the  adjacent  coast,  and  also  to  warn  vessels  of 
the  dangerous  shoals  which  extend  from  thence  to  the  South- Westward,  a  Beacon  hat 
been  erected  in  54^  45'  North  and  8°  17'  East  of  Greenwich.  It  is  of  a  circular  form, 
and  rises  to  the  hight  of  104  feet  above  the  sea ;  and  at  the  foot  of  this  beacon  a  shel- 
tered place  has  been  prepared  for  Shipwrecked  Mariners,  who  will  find  benches  on 
which  they  can  repose,  and  oases  contaming  bread  and  water. 


HrDEooaAPUic  Or  net,  Admiealtt,  Dec  S7, 185S. 

BAHAMAS. — BKVOLTING  LIGHT  ON  TURKS*  ISLAND. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  on  the  9th  of  October  last,  a  Revolving  Light  waa 
established  on  the  Northern  extremity  of  Grand  Turk  Island,  in  21^  81'  0"  N.,  and 
^1<>  7'  40"  W.  of  Greenwich. 

The  Tower  is  constructed  of  Iron,  and  painted  White ;  its  hight  being  60  feet,  and 
He  base  52  feet  above  high  water;  the  Light  has  nn  elevation  of  108  feet. 

The  Light  revolves  every  half  minute,  and  at  ench  revolution  flares  up  into  a  briK 
liant  flash,  which  may  h*^  easily  seen  from  the  deck  of  a  moderate- sized  vessel,  in  clear 
weather  at  the  distance  of  16  miles. 

The  Mariner  should  bower er  bo  aware  that,  when  approaching  the  Light  from  the 
Soathward,  it  will  be  eclipsed  by  the  Southern  part  of  the  li^Iand  on  which  it  stands, 
between  the  bearings  of  N.  -J  W.,  and  N.  f-  E. ;  by  Salt  Cay  between  N.  by  E.,  and  N. 
hy  E.  f  £. ;  and  by  the  Eastern  group  of  Bays  between  N.  by  W.  |  W.  and  N.  by  W. 
iW. 

With  the  light  bearing  South,  it  may  be  approached  within  2  miles ;  but  vessels  run- 
ning for  the  Turk's  Island  Passage,  should  make  the  Light  on  a  bearing  to  the  West- 
ward of  South;  and  it  should  nut  be  forgotten,  that,  from  the  limited  distance  at  which 
it  can  be  seen,  it  will  not  protect  theui  from  Phillips  Keef  and  the  dangers  off  East 
Oaicos.  They  must  also  remember  that  the  Reef  project.^  8  miles  from  the  North  Point 
of  Turk's  Island,  and  continues  along  its  whole  Eastern  side. 


ROCIS  IN  THE  EAST  RIVER,  NEW  TORE. 

The  Corporation  of  the  City  of  New  York  have  made  a  contract  with  Messrs.  Maille- 
lert  <b  Raasloff,  to  remove  the  reef  of  rocks  and  sa^  lying  in  the  East  River,  betweea 
Delancey  and  Stanton  streets,  eo  as  to  make  a  depth  of  twelve  feet  of  water  at  low 
water  mark,  over  all  portions  of  the  reef.  Tho  compensation  allowed  is  |1 6,500,  from 
the  appropriation  for  docks  and  slip?.  Tho  work  will  be  commenced  as  early  in  the 
Spring  as  tho  weather  will  permit. 

The  removal  of  Middle  Rock,  near  the  mouth  of  New  Haven  harbor,  will  also  be 
effected  at  the  earliest  day  practicable,  in  (be  Spring.  Seventeen  feet  of  water  is  to 
be  secured  over  the  highest  point  of  the  roek.  The  sum  to  be  paid  by  the  goremment 
18  $6,000. 

YOL.  zxvin. — NO.  in.  24 
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COMMERCIAL  REGULATIONS. 


RE6UUTI05S  OF  HBW  ORLEANS  CHAMBER  OF  COHMERCS. 

TABIFT  or  CBARGKS  AGEEBD  UPON  AMD  ADOPTED  BT  THS  NBW  OBLSAHS  OWAMBIE  OV  • 
OOMMBROE,  IN  1846  AND  1848,  AND  AMENDED  IOtH  MAT,  1862. 

COMMISSION  ON  BALES. 

Sugar,  cotton,  tobacco,  lead,  floar,  and  other  prodoctt  of  the  soil 8^ 

Dimieatic  maoafactures,  and  all  foreign  mercnandUe 6 

0iiarantj  of  sales  on  time S} 

Purchase  and  shipment  of  merchandise  or  produce ft^ 

Sales  or  purchase  of  stock  and  bullion    1 

Collecting  and  remitting  diyidends  . . . , 1 

Selliog  Tossels  or  steamboats f^ 

Pnichasing  do„ 6 

Procuring  freights 5 

OoUeeting  freights  from  foreign  ports » ft} 

Coastwise. 5 

Outfits  and  disbursements 8} 

Effecting  insurance.. i 

Adjosting  or  ooUeeting  insurance  or  other  claims  without  litigation. SJ^ 

With  litigation 5 

Purchasing  and  remitting  drafts,  or  receiyiog  or  paying  money  on  which  no 

other  oommission  has  been  charged 1 

If  bills  remitted  are  guarantied,  in  addition 1} 

Bills  and  notes  remitted  for  collection  protested  and  returned 1 

Landing,  custody  and  re-shipping  merchandbe  or  produce  from  vessels  in 

distress 9 

Ditto  bullion  or  specie 1 

Adjusting  and  collecting  general  average S 

Consignments  of  merchandise  withdrawn  or  re-shipped  per  order,  on  account 

of  advances  and  responsibilities — full  commission 

On  the  surplus  amount  of  ihvoices  of  such  consignments,  deducting  advances 

and  liabilities — half  commission 

Drawing,  indorsinff  or  negotiating  foreign  bills  of  exchange 14 

Ditto  on  domestic  biUs  of  exchange 1 

Receiving,  entering,  and  re-shipping  merchandise  to  a  foreign  portp-on  amount 

of  invoice 1 

On  amount  of  advances,  charges,  and  liabilities  on  same 24 

For  drawing,  accepting,  negotiating,  or  indorsing  notes  or  drafts  without 

funds,  prepuce  or  bills  of  kding  in  hand 8| 

On  cash  advances  in  all  cases S^ 

For  entering  and  bonding  merchandise  for  the  interior— on  amount  of  duties, 

freight  and  charges  (besides  the  regular  charge  for  forwarding). 24 

Agency  for  steamboats — accordirg  to  special  contract 

The  foregoing  rates  to  be  ezdosive  of  brokerage  and  chaiges  already  incurred. 

ftSOEIVINO  AND  EOEWABDINO  MEBC^ANDISB— EZ(a.VBlVS  OE  OHABOES  AOtVALLT  INOUEEBDl 

Sugar,  molasses,  and  tobacco per  hhd.  SO 

Cotton per  bale.  60 

Hemp 20 

Moss 10 

Provisions  or  Bacon per  hhd.  26 

"       perUerce.  12^ 

Pork,  beef,  lard,  tallow per  bbl.  6 

Box  pork per  box.  16 

Flour,  grain,  and  other  drj  barrels 6 

Lard,  nails,  and  shot per  keg.  2( 

Lead per  pig.  1 

Com,  wheati  beans,  oats,  and  other  grain per  bag.  t 
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Pipes  and  hogriMsdf ...••. • SO 

Hidf  pipes  aod  tierces • • ..«•«•.  S6 

Qnarter  casks  and  barrels 12^ 

Whisky perbU.  10 

Oils. l^ 


Boxes,  bales,  cases,  trunks,  and  other  packages  dry  goods 10  to  60 

Earthen  and  Hardware parpadcage.       26  to  50 

Bar  iron  and  casting per  ton.         76 

Railroad  iron  and  pig  iron 60 

Hollowware 1  fO 

Soap,  candles,  wioes,  ^1^ parboob  ^ 

Ooflee,  spices,  Ac per  bag.  • 

Gunpowder per  k^.         t» 

Salt per  saoL  t 

STORAOB  AND  LABOR  FEB  MONTH. 

Ck>tton  and  wool.. per  bale. 

Tobacco per  hbd. 

Hemp per  bale  not  exceeding  800  poondsb 

"       •«       •         **  460      « 

**       •«  «  600      ** 

«       [ «  «  800      ** 

Moss  per  bale. 

Bagging  and  Rope 

PelUies 

Hides eadL 

Lead perpig. 

Hollow  ware per  toa 

Bar  iron  and  casting^ 

Railroad  iron  and  ptg  iron 

Bacon  and  provisions per  hhd. 

Pork,  beef,  lard,  tallow,  Ac per  bbL 

Molasses,  oil,  and  whisky 

Flour 

Lard per  ker. 

Sugar  and  molasses. per  hbd. 

**     Hayaoa per  box. 

Com,  wheat,  oats,  and  other  grain per  bag. 

Ooffiee,  spices,  Ac 

SalL 

Candles,  soap,  wine,  fish,  raisins,  oils,  sweatmeats,  cigars,  Ac^ 

per  box  or  basket 

Ditto  in  half  boxes 

Kaib per  keg. 

Dry  goods. not  exceeding  10  feet 

«         20    « 

•« ««         80    •• 

"        overSO    •* 

Crockery per  cask  or  crate. 

**       half  cask  or  half  crate. 

Hardware per  cask. 

**       per  tierce. 

«*        w....perbbL 

Liquids per  pipe  or  hhd. 

**        per  half  pipe  or  tieree. 

"        .per  quartor  cask  or  bbL 

Claret per  cask. 

Gunny  bags per  1 

India  bagging 
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Lard. aetttaltafe; 

Butter " 

Cheese ^ " 

TaUow 

Stearine •* 

Sugar « 

Rice 

Coffee  in  bags 2  per  cent 

FREIOHT&. 

When  yees^  are  chartered,  or  goods  shipped  by  the  too,  and  oo  special  agre^meBl 
respecting  Uie  proportion  of  tonnage  which  each  particular  article  shall  be  computed 
atythe  foUowing  regulation  shall  be  the  standard: — 

That  the  articles,  the  bulk  of  which  shall  compose  a  ton,  to  equal  a  too  of  keafj 
Biaterials,  shall  in  weight  be  as  follows  ^- 

In  casks.  In  bsfs. 

Coffee lbs.  1,568  1,880 

Cocoa 1,120  1,800 

Pimento ^ WO  1,100 

Flour 8  barrets  of  196poi]iidii 

Beef,  pork,  tallow,  pickled  fish,  and  nayal  stores. bbls.  # 

Pig  and  bar  iron,  lead  and  other  metals  or  ore,  heayj  dje  woods,  sugar,, 

rice,  honej,  or  other  heayy  articles,  gross lbs.  2,240 

Ship  bread  m  casks  6l2,  ba^  184,  bulk  806  pounds. 

Wines,  brandy,  spirits,  and  Uquids  generally,  reckoning  the  full  capacity  of 

the  casks,  wine  measure » ffalls.  200 

Grain,  peas,  and  beans,  in  casks.. .bush.  28 

Grain,  peas  and  beans,  in  bulk • 36 

Salt— European 85 

West  India SI 

Stone  coal 28 

Timber,  planks,  furs,  peltries,  inhales  or  boxes,  cotton,  wool,  or  other 

measurement  goods • cubic  feet.  40 

Dry  hides lbs.  1,120 

When  molasses  is  shipped  by  the  hog^ad,  without  asy  special  agreement^  it  shall 
be  taken  at  110  gallons,  estimated  on  the  full  capacity  of  the  cask. 

Freights  (and  commission  on  them,)  when  in  sterling  money,  shall  be  settled  al 
$4  84  per  pound  sterling ;  and  other  foreign  currency  at  the  value  fixed  by  Coogress. 

TARIFF  OF  BRITISH  COLONIES  Oil  THIS  PACmC. 

The  following  are  the  duties  leyioble  under  the  new  Customs  Act,  which  went  into 
ferce  on  the  5th  of  August,  18S?,  through  the  British  colonies  on  the  Pacific; — 

«.    4. 

Ale,  porter,  and  beer,  of  all  sorts,  in  wood *.pergalloo  0  1 

Ale,  porter,  and  beer,  of  all  sorts,  in  bottles 0  2 

Coffee,  chocolate,  and  cocoa per  Hx  0  Of 

Currants,  raisins,  and  other  dried  fruits 0  o} 

Spirits,  or  strong  waters  of  the  streng^  of  proof  by  Sykes's  hydrOHieter, 
and  so  on  in  proportion  for  any  greater  or  -less  struigtL,  yia.: 

Brandy pergaUoa  6  0 

Oin 8  0 

Rum,  whidkjr,  and  all  other  spirits 4  0 

Perfumed  snirits  of  whatever  stren^h,  in  bottles 4  0 

All  spirits,  liqueurs,  cordials,  brandied  fruits^  or  strong  waters,  respeetirely 
sweetened  or  mixed  with  any  article  so  that  the  degree  of  strengto  thereof 

cannot  be  ascertained  by  Sykea's  hydrometer .per  galkn  ft  • 
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igv perewl  t  4 

Uai^fioed  sucpur 2  • 

MolMes 1  8 

Tea per  Ih.  0  li 

Manofactored  tobacco,  Is.  6d.  p«r  lb.  until  the  Dec.  81, 1868,  and  thereafter  1  0 

Unmanqfactored  tobacco,  la  per  lb.  until  Dea  81, 18A8, and  thereafter. • . .  0  8 

Cigars  and  snuff. 2  0 

Wine,  not  containing  more  than  S6  per  cent  of  alcohol  of  a  specific  gravity 
of  826,  at  the  temperature  of  60  aegrees  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  in 

wood  or  bottle per  gallon  1  0 

Drawback  upon  the  exportation  of  refined  sum  inademooloD  J...  per  ewt  8  4 

JOrawback  OD  refined  sugar,  known  as  bastard  sugar. 2  8 

IMPORT  MD  EXPORT  DUTIES  OF  THE  TWO  SICIIIE& 

The  king,  by  a  decree  dated  December  87th,  has  raised  the  export  dnty  on  diva 
oil  ia  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  to  about  £18  12a  per  too  (and  to  about  £18 
per  ton  by  foreiffu  flag  of  those  countries  that  have  not  treaties  of  reciprocity,)  being 
an  increase  6f  about  £5  129.  per  ton  on  the  old  rate.  At  the  same  time  the  io^port 
tlo^  on  this  article  is  reduced  one-half,  namely,  from  £17  to  £18  lOa  per  too.  The 
«ivic  duty,  or  octroi,  on  oil  for  the  consumption  of  the  dty  of  Naples,  is  reduced  one 
ducat  per  cantac,  or  about  £2  2s.  per  ton— that  is,  from  8  20  ducats  to  2  20  ducats 
per  cantar.  Some  further  clauses  of  the  decree  prohibit  the  export  from  the  kingdom 
of  the  Two  Sicilies  of  beans,  Indian  com,  potatoes,  French  beans,  vetches,  lentils,  and 
chick  peas,  and  also  tallow  and  hog*8  lard.  The  whole  of  these  regulations  were  t« 
«oma  mto  force  from  the  date  of  the  decree,  and  the  motives  assigned  for  them  are  the 
scarcity  of  the  crops  of  all  kinds  of  pulse  as  well  as  oil,  and  the  consequent  pressure  of 
liigh  prices  upon  the  home  consumers  of  these  products  and  their  substitutes. 
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VASITOA,  KIW  BAMPSHiaK. 

IVasdua  is  located  in  the  ancient  County  of  Hillsboroogh,  in  the  State  of  New 
Hampshire,  occupying  the  point  nearly  of  the  treble  meeting  of  the  Merrimae  River 
witii  its  chief  branch,  the  Nashua,  and  with  the  boundary  Ime  of  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts. It  is  the  point,  also,  at  which  the  Merrimae,  descending  from  Lake  Winni- 
pisiogee,  turns  from  its  southern  to  a  south-eastem  coarse,  which,  in  a  few  miles'  run, 
iums  again  at  Lowell  to  a  directioo  a  little  aorthwardly  of  east,  and  so  continiies  to 
the  ocean,  at  Newburyport  The  village  is  about  88  miles  by  railroad  north-wett 
from  Boston,  13  miles  north-west  from  Lowell,  17  miles  from  Manchester,  N.  XL,  and 
86  miles  southby-east from  Ooncord,  the  capital  of  the  State.  The  Merrimae  lies 
along  its  eastern,  and  the  Nashua  open  its  sonth- eastern  limits.  In  ^  latter  there  is 
a  fiiU  of  sUty-five  feet  in  two  miles*  run,  fnmishing  a  great  water-power,  which,  as 
win  be  seen  in  the  course  of  this  brief  description,  has  been  considerably  improved  for 
the  benefit  of  the  towo  and  surrowiding  region.  The  volume  of  water  afforded  by 
the  Nashua  River  in  the  dfyeat  season  is  180  cubic  feet  a  second. 

Nashua  is  a  part  of  what  was  the  old  township  of  DunttahU,  embracing  the  present 
towns  of  Nashua,  Nashville,  Hollis,  Hudson.  Litchfield,  and  Merrimae,  all  in  the  County 
of  Hillsborough,  New  Hampshire,  and  Dunstable  and  Tyngsborough,  in  Middlesex 
County,  Massachusetts.  One  division  of  the  parent  town  was  made  at  the  time  the 
Massachusetts  boundary  was  fixed  in  1741,  that  province  having  originally  claimed 
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Hew  Hampshire.  Other  separationa  hare  heen  made  aooording  to  the  progrees  eC 
popnlatiou  at  diffisrent  pomta  within  the  original  limits,  and  according  to  the  require- 
meote  of  the  monidpal  and  local  conreoienoe.  The  present  town  of  Kaahoa  retained 
the  name  of  Dunatable  nntil  1887»  a  name  "  which  it  had  worn  from  iU  in£uicj,  throng^ 
good  and  eril  fortune,  one  hundred  and  sixty  jears,  under  which  it  had  witnessed  two 
rerolutioos,  and  formed  a  portion  of  a  colony,  a  proYince,  and  a  soyereign  State — un- 
der which  it  had  passed  through  many  wars,  and  grown  up  from  obscurity  and  poT- 
arty  i*  adq>ting,  at  that  time,  its  present  name,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  neighboring 
town  of  Dunstable  in  Massachusetts.  Nashua,  or  Nashaway— it  is  spelt  in  both  ways 
by  VTinthrop  and  other  writers  of  the  times,  and  Nashawake  in  the  colonial  records — 
is  the  Indian  name  applied,  we  believe,  to  the  rirer  which  still  bears  it,  and  "from 
which  its  prosperity  is  principally  derived." 

The  population  of  the  whole  New  Hampshire  town  of  Dunstable,  as  it  stood  in 
1'800,  amounted  to  862.  The  whole  male  population  of  the  place  between  the  ages 
of  18  and  60,  in  1*776,  had  numbered  only  128.  Its  first  connection  with  Boston,  by  a 
regular  coach,  was  in  1796,  running  through  onoe  a  week  on  its  way  to  and  from  Am- 
herst About  the  same  time  with  the  commencement  of  the  stage  wonder,  as  it  then 
really  was,  the  locks  and  canal  around  Pawtucket  Falls  were  built,  and  hooting  upon 
the  Merrimao  began.  There  were  then  no  dwellings  on  the  site  of  the  present  Nashua 
village.  In  the  spring  of  1808,  a  caHol-boat  was  built  at  DunstaUe  by  Robert 
Fletcher,  Esq.,  a  rather  singular  structure,  and  attracting  great  attention,  as  the  first 
ever  built  in  that  vicinity  for  the  regular  transportation  of  goods.  It  was  launched  oo 
the  fourth  of  July,  amid  the  public  demonstrations  in  honor  of  the  day  and  the  gene- 
ral rejoicings  of  the  people,  the  more  sanguine  of  whom  saw  in  imagination  immense 
accretions  of  trade  and  population  ^wiog  in  to  swell  the  importance  of  the  place. 
That  was  **  the  birth-day  of  Nashua."  In  order  to  give  our  readers  a  better  idea  of 
the  past  and  present  condition  of  Nashua  as  a  manufacturing  town,  we  will  quote  here 
a  picture  of  the  village,  previously  called  Indian  ffead^  but  then  dubbed  Nashua  vil- 
lage,  as  it  appeared  on  the  day  of  the  launching  of  the  canal-boat,  from  a  history  of 
the  old  township  by  Mr.  0.  J.  Fox;  and  will  then,  after  a  few  further  brief  items  of 
history,  proceed  to  give  such  information  relating  to  its  present  condition,  as  we  were 
enabled  to  gather  in  a  brief  visit  to  the  place  in  October,  1852.    Mr.  Fox  says: — 

A  laree  one-story  dwelling  house  stood  on  the  site  of  the  lodian  Head  Coffee  Hooacr 
(of  whiui  it  now  forms  a  part,)  and  was  kept  as  a  tavern  by  Timothy  Taylor,  Eeq- 
A  large  one-story  store,  owned  and  conducted  by  Robert  Fletcher,  who  resided  in 
Amherst,  stood  where  Eendrick  A  Tuttle's  store  now  stands.  Abbot  A  Foz*s  office 
was  a  dwelling  house  occupied  by  **  nocle"  John  Lund,  his  brother  and  sisters.  A 
dwellii^  house,  three  stories  in  front  and  two  in  rear,  had  just  been  erected  by  Hr. 
Fletcher,  but  was  then  unfinished.  It  stood  on  the  north-east  comer  of  Main  and 
Franklin  streets,  opposite  the  Baptist  meeting-house,  and  here,  upon  a  temporaiy  plat- 
form, the  oration  waa  delivered.  The  Amherst  and  Concord  Road,  with  Main-s^eet, 
and  a  road  down  the  northern  bank  of  the  Nashua  to  the  boating  house  and  ferrite, 
were  all  the  highways  then  existing. 

At  the  Harbor  the  dwelling  house  of  Gen.  Noah  Lovewell,  bow  occupied  by  the 
Hon.  Jesse  Bowers,  with  two  other  small  houses  on  the  south  side  of  Salmon  Brook, 
were  the  only  buildings.  As  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  lived  w^st  and  sooth 
of  this,  the  meeting  house  was  built  on  tne  littie  triangle  in  front  of  8ilaa  Oibsolk^ 
house.  Here  was  the  largest  village  in  town,  a  tavern,  store,  shope,  and  dwellings, 
and  here  resided  the  physician  and  tht'.  lawyer,  (Mr.  Abbot.)  But  in  September,  1808^ 
the  **  Old  Tontine"  the  long,  low,  building  at  the  head  of  Main-street,  in  NashviAe, 
was  built,  and  soon  after  occupied  by  Mr.  Abbot,  (who  removed  here  December  1, 
1808 ;)  Dr.  Elias  Maynard,  physician ;  Dea.  James  Patterson,  bookbinder,  and  a  1^. 
CQMne&ts^  saddler.    There  was  no  dam  across  the  Nashua,  and  its  waters  jiowedir 
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iiliiifllBnlflhMfl»laf«rittiQekylMd.  Tlie  *o%rtmt'' who  then  setUtd  here 
BBQAt  have  seen  some  lieht  from  the  future  breaking  throodi  the  enrroundiog  darhness^ 
for  there  was  not  a  building  between  Salmon  Brook  and  Nashua  River,  and  a  broad, 
Qofenced,  decolate  white-prae  forest  spread  in  ereiy  direction  beyond. 

In  1803,  the  town  was  dignified  with  a  poet-office,  and  m  1804,  the  growth  and  bo- 
•iness  of  the  Tillage  received  a  fiirther  impulse  from  the  completion  and  opening  of 
the  Middlesex  Canal,  efiecting  a  direct  communication  with  Boston,  and  rendering  the 
place,  as  the  head  of  nayigation,  one  of  considerable  trade.  Hitherto,  the  prindpiA 
markets  of  this  region  had  been  Haverhill  and  Newburyport,  all  its  trade  being  upon 
the  Merrimac  River.  From  this  period  the  growth  of  the  Tillage  was  gradual  but 
constant 

About  1817,  a  dam  was  thrown  across  Nashua  River,  a  grist-mill  being  erected  en 
one  side,  and  a  saw-mill  on  the  opposite.  Another  dam  was  soon  built,  near  where 
the  present  dam  of  the  Jackson  Company  stands,  and  a  mill  erected.  At  this  time, 
the  village  contained  a  doxen  or  twenty  houses,  and,  as  a  central  thoroughfare,  had 
considerable  business. 

About  1820,  at  which  time  the  population  of  Dunstable  was  1,142,  and  of  all  the 
towns  formed  of  the  ancient  Dunstable,  both  in  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire, 
4,077,  the  attention  of  the  inhabitants  began  to  be  turned  toward  manufactures.  In 
1822-3,  the  greater  portion  of  the  lands  in  and  around  the  village,  and  up  to  the  fftUs, 
was  purchased  by  the  projectors  of  the  enterprise,  and  in  June,  1828,  a  charter  was 
granted  to  a  number  of  individuals,  by  the  name  of  the  **  Nashua  Manufacturing 
Company,"  with  a  capital  stock  of  $800,000,  divided  into  three  hundred  shares  of 
$1,000  each,  and  with  the  right  of  increasing  the  amount  to  $1,000,000,  which  right 
the  company  have  since  availed  themselves  of.  Daniel  Webster  took  sixty  of  these 
shares,  and  appears  to  have  been  the  largest  subscriber  but  one. 

In  1824,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  stock  was  disposed  of  to  capitalists,  and  the 
works  were  commenced.  The  dam  at  Mine  Falls  was  built,  and  the  excavation  of 
the  canal  began  under  the  superintendence  of  CoL  James  F.  Baldwin.  The  canal, 
which  supplies  the  water  for  the  factories  of  the  Nashua  Manufacturing  Company,  is 
about  three  miles  in  length,  fifty  feet  wide,  and  six  feet  deep,  and  affords  a  head  and 
&11  of  about  thirty-six  feet 

In  December,  1824,  a  charter  was  obtained  by  the  Nashua  Manufacturing  Company 
for  the  purpose  of  building  '*  a  canal,  with  the  necessary  dams  and  locks,"  to  connect 
the  Nashua  with  the  Merrimac.  They  were  built  in  182A,  and  opened  for  the  trans- 
portation of  goods  in  the  spring  of  1826.  The  lower  dam  across  the  Nashua  was 
bailt  at  this  time.  The  locks  are  of  solid  stone,  24  feet  high ;  each  lift  being  ten  feet 
wide,  and  82  long.  They  were  built  under  the  superintendence  of  Col  Baldwin,  and 
cost  $20,000.    The  canal  dam  cost  a  further  sum  of  $10,000. 

Mill  No.  2  of  this  company  was  built  in  1827,  and  mill  No.  8  in  1886. 

At  present,  the  company  has  a  capital  of  $1,000,000,  divided  into  2,000  shares  of 
$600  each.  Mill  No.  1  is  156  feet  long,  45  feet  wide,  and  five  stones  high.  It  con- 
tains 6,784  spindles,  and  220  looms,  manufacturing  No.  14  shirting  and  drills.  Mill 
No.  2  is  155  feet  long,  45  feet  wide,  and  six  stories  high.  It  contains  12,170  spindles, 
and  315  looms,  which  manufacture  No.  24  printing  cloths  and  jeans.  Mill  Na  S  is 
160  feet  long,  50  feet  wide,  and  five  stories  high.  It  contains  9,088  spindles,  and  276 
looms,  and  manufactures  87-inch  sheetings.  No.  14  yam.  Mill  No.  4  was  built  in  1844, 
and  was  put  into  operation  in  December  of  the  same  year.  It  is  198  feet  long,  60 
feet  wide,  and  ^^^  stories  high,  and  contains  9,408  spindles,  and  278  looms,  manufac- 
turing 87*inch  sheeting,  Na  12  yams.  The  whole  number  of  spmdles  in  the  four  mills 
la  87,460;  looms»  1,089.    Number  of  female  operatives,  860 ;  number  of  malee,  160 
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The  females  average,  net  wagee,  after  paying  board,  from  $9  to  $2  S5  per  ^ 
These  mills  manufacture  13,000,000  yards  of  cloth  per  anoum;  and  use  10,000  Mel 
ai  cotton,  weighing  4,000,000  pounds;  150,000  pounds  of  starch;  8,000  gallons  of 
•perm  oil;  |4,000  worth  of  leather ;  800  cords  of  hard  and  pine  wood  annually. 

A  Sayings  Institution,  organized  in  1826,  is  connected  with  the  company,  intended 
for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  the  employees  of  the  company.  The  rate  of  interest  al- 
lowed is  6  per  ceot>  on  sums  below  |600,  no  interest  being  paid  on  sums  exceeding 
that  amount    The  amount  on  depdsit  is  now  about  ^6,000. 

In  May,  1826,  a  portion  of  the  lower  water  privilege,  now  occupied  by  the  Jackson 
Company,  was  sold  by  the  Nashua  Company  to  Charles  C.  Haven  and  others,  who 
were  incorporated  by  the  name  of  the  "  Indian  Head  Company,"  for  the  purpose  of 
erectmg  woolen  factories.  Their  works  were  commenced  immediately,  and  went  into 
operation  in  1826,  under  the  agency  of  Mr.  Haven,  but  about  1828,  the  company  be- 
came embarrassed,  and  the  works  soon  after  suspended  operation.  The  whole  pro- 
perty was  then  disposed  of  to  a  new  company,  which  was  incorporated  in  July,  18S0, 
bj  the  name  of  the  Jackson  Company.  They  took  out  the  old  machinery,  and  ooo- 
rerted  the  establishment  into  a  cotton  factory.  The  capital  stock  of  this  company  ii 
at  present  1480,000,  divided  into  600  shares  of  $800  each.  They  have  two  milU, 
160  and  165  feet  in  length,  by  48  feet  in  width,  and  four  stories  high.  They  use 
4,600  bales  of  cotton  a  year,  averaging  400  pounds  each,  from  which  they  manufoc- 
tore  about  five  million  yards  of  cloth  of  the  following  kinds :  46  and  87  inch  sheet- 
ings, and  30  inch  shirtings,  all  of  No.  14  yam.  There  is  used,  also,  in  the  works  of 
the  company  annually,  $50,000  pounds  of  potato  starch;  80,000  gallonBof  sperm  oil; 
2,000  pounds  of  leather ;  600  cords  of  wood. 

There  is  a  Savings  Institution  connected  with  this  company,  also,  under  the  same 
regulations  as  that  of  the  Nashua  Company.  The  present  amount  of  deposits  ii 
118,000. 

The  machinery  of  the  Jackson  Mills  is  driven  by  Purbine  wheels— the  (all  of  the 
water  is  22  feet. 

In  1845,  a  large  machine-shop,  built  of  brick  and  slated,  was  erected  by  the  Nashua 
Company  on  the  site  of  the  old  one.  The  main  building  is  150  feet  long,  with  an  ad- 
dition of  158  feet,  used  as  a  blacksmith's  shop,  furnace,  dux  The  main  building  is  oc- 
cupied by  shuttle  and  bobbin  makers,  locksmiths,  gunsmiths,  manufacturers  of  axes, 
hoes,  plows,  and  by  artisans  in  other  branches.  Several  hundred  workmen  are  em- 
ployed in  this  building.  Some  of  the  establishments  in  this  building  will  be  noticed 
in  the  account  following  of  the  chief  iron  and  other  manufactories  of  the  place. 

One  of  the  former  occupants  of  this  building  was  the  firm  of  Gage,  "Warner  k 
Whitney,  manufacturers  of  steam-engines,  machinists'  tools,  shafting,  mill-work,  «tc; 
they  have  a  capital  of  $50,000,  and  employ  about  60  hands.  The  business  was  car- 
ried on  very  successfully  for  about  a  dozen  years  by  the  senior  partner  of  the  firm, 
John  H.  Gage,  who  has  attained  a  high  reputation  as  a  manufacturer.  Mr.  Warner 
was  formerly  foreman  of  the  great  Lowell  machine-shop,  and  is  master  of  his  busi- 
ness. Their  establishment  is  constantly  receiving  orders  from  all  parts  of  the  Unioa 
and  the  Provinces.  Their  machinists'  tools  are  of  the  very  best  patterns.  They  hare 
just  moved  into  a  new  shop,  177  feet  long  and  40  feet  wide,  and  have  added  to  their 
boBiness.the  manufacture  of  stationary  steam-engines,  and  are  now  ready  to  answer 
all  orders.  The  motive-power  of  their  shop  is  furnished  by  an  engine  of  their  own 
manufacture,  of  thirty  horse-power,  and  a  most  perfect  and  beautiful  machine. 

The  Nashua  Iron  Company  have  a  capital  of  $100,000,  and  employ  60  men.    The 
amount  of  their  sales  reaches  $176,000  per  annum,  and  they  consume  8,600  tons  ai 
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eOBl  ia  ft  yetr.  EsUlMhed  in  1848  Daniel  H.  Dearborn,  agent;  Franklin  Monro^ 
TVeaanrer.  This  establishment  eojoya  a  Yery  high  reputation  f<Mr  the  excellence  of  iti 
work.  Mr.  Dearborn  is  a  practicid  worker  of  iron,  and  has  had  long  and  suceetsIM 
experience.  Their  work  embraces  the  most  difficult  kinds  of  forging,  of  all  sises  and 
eliapee,  from  six  or  eight  tons  weight  down  to  the  smallest.  The  motive-power  ia  a 
dxty  horse-power  engine. 

The  Uhderkill  Edge-Tool  Company  is  a  new  concern,  now  about  to  go  into  openip 
tzon.  Its  works  are  located*  about  a  mile  and  a  half  below  the  village,  upon  the 
Nashna  and  Lowell  Railroad.  Water-power  is  to  be  used,  water  being  brought  in  a 
canal  about  half  a  mUe.  The  shop  is  400  feet  long,  and  is  calculated  to  employ  from 
60  to  100  hands.  Capital,  $40,000.  Mr.  George  W.  Underbill  is  the  head  man  of  the 
eatablishment  His  edge-tools  are  known  throughout  New  England  as  among  the 
▼ery  best,  he  having  been  engaged  in  their  manufacture  for  several  years  here. 

Messrs.  Wflliams,  Bird  <&  Co/s  iron  foundry  (erected  in  1845)  employs  50  men,  and 
manufactures  1,200  tons  of  castings  per  year,  including  those  of  the  heaviest  descrip- 
tion. Their  annual  sales  amount  to  $70,000,  and  th^  consume  500  tons  of  hard  coal 
and  ISO  chaldrons  of  soft.  Their  capital  invested  is  $50,000.  This  firm  have  also  a 
aimilar  foundry  at  North  Chelmsford,  some  ten  miles  below  Nashua,  at  which  their 
business  is  about  double  that  at  this  place. 

Josephus  Baldwin  employs  120  men  in  the  manufacture  of  manufacturers'  shuttles, 
bobbins,  and  spools,  including  a  patent  spool-bobbin,  which  surpasses  all  others.  The 
amount  of  his  annual  sales  reaches  $100,000,  and  hb  goods  are  to  be  found  in  all  parts 
of  the  United  States,  where  such  articles  are  used,  and  in  Mexico.  He  employs  a  fifty 
horse  power  steam-engine,  and  has  a  water-power  of  more  than  equal  force.  Mr. 
Baldwin  may  be  said  to  be  the  pioneer  of  mechanical  business  here,  although  he  waa 
very  early  followed  by  John  H.  Ghige. 

Messrs.  Hartshorn,  Ames  <&  Co.,  stove  manufacturers,  employ  50  men,  manufacture 
400  tons  of  iron,  consume  100  tons  of  hard  coal,  and  500  bushels  of  charcoal  annn- 
ally,  and  their  annual  sales  amount  to  $60,000.  Their  stoves  embrace  almost  all  pat- 
terns for  wood  or  coaL 

Beside  these  establishments,  is  the  machine-shop  of  the  Nashua  and  Lowell  Rail- 
road— upon  the  Nashville  side  vf  the  river — which  has  the  conveniences  for  manufae- 
turing  locomotive  engines,  and  other  descriptions  of  machinery. 

Messrs.  J.  &  S.  C.  Crombie,  at  Kimball's  steam  mill,  upon  the  Nashville  side,  and 
Messrs  S.  N.  Wilson  &  Co.,  in  Nashua,  each  carry  on  a  large  business  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  doors,  sashes,  and  blinds.  Both  of  these  establishments  have  agencies  in  New 
York — the  latter  at  64  Cortland t- street — and  then*  goods  are  of  the  best  description. 

The  manufacturing  business  of  the  Nashua  Lock  Company  is  done  in  the  machine 
building  of  the  Nashua  Manufacturing  Company  before  mentioned.  This  establish- 
ment, of  which  L.  W.  Noyes  and  David  Baldwin  are  the  proprietors,  is  employed  in 
the  manufacture  of  mortise  locks  and  latches  for  dwelling-house  doors,  and  rosewood 
and  brass  knobs  for  the  handles  of  the  same.  They  usually  have  in  their  employ- 
ment about  40  men,  and  manufactured  during  the  last  year  $35,000  to  $40,000  worth 
of  goods. 

The  "  Nashua  Manufacturing  and  Mechanics'  Association  "  was  chartered  January  2, 
1829,  with  liberty  of  a  capital  to  the  extent  of  $30,000,  and  was  organized  in  August, 
1846,  with  $10,000  capital  in  $50  shares.  The  work  done  by  them  is  similar  to  that 
of  the  Nashua  Company's  shop,  the  working  power  being  supplied  by  a  steam-engine. 

There  are  other  manufactories  in  Nashua,  of  plows,  guns,  iron,  brass,  and  tin  ware, 
eaniages,  saddlery,  hats,  caps,  boots  and  shoes,  reeds,  cigars,  furniture,  docks,  boxea. 
patent-leather— there  are  book- binders,  also,  and  the  usual  variety,  in  short,  of  me- 
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dttDifial  poraiiUfl  iatmd  in  all  the  ooosiderabU  towns  of  New  &kgb»d.  A1ai8I 
amoimt  of  capital  is  engaged  in  them,  and  employment  fimiiBhed  to  a  large  nmnbv 
of  persons. 

A  review  of  the  manufacturing  industry  of  Nashua  shows  that  there  is  invested  in 
tiie  manu&eture  of  cotton  in  that  Tillage  $l,460»0O0;  the  number  of  spindles  in  the 
same  manufacture  ia  49,994;  the  number  of  looms,  1,488 ;  the  number  of  female  ope- 
catiyes  in  the  mills  is  1,800 ;  of  male  operatives  240.  The  quantity  of  cotton  h\tnc 
turned  out  annually  is  18,000,000  yards,  in  the  production  of  which  12,600  balegof 
southern  cotton  is  consumed.  Taking  the  principal  manufaeturii^  estabUshments^ 
all  kinds,  as  described  above,  into  one  view,  the  capital  engaged  in  them  is  alwot 
$2,000,000 ;  the  number  of  operatives  about  1,000  male?  and  1,800  females. 

There  are  three  railroads  which  connect  Nashua  with  the  important  towns  and  oUm 
of  New  England  around.  In  1887-^,  the  Lowell  and  Nashua  Road  was  bntit»dft- 
signed  as  an  extension  of  the  Boston  and  Lowell  The  Wilton  is  an  extension  of  the 
Nashua,  readiiog  seventeen  miles  further  toward  the  interior  of  New  Hampahire 
The  Oonoord  Road,  connecting  Concord  with  Lowell,  and  by  the  Lowell  Road  witb 
Boston,  was  incorporated  in  1885,  begun  in  1841,  and  finished  to  Oonoord,  September 
1, 1842— length  84  miles— capital  $800,000.  By  the  lines  connecting  with  this  road, 
Nashua  has  an  indefinite  field  of  communication  opened  to  her.  Trains  of  the  North- 
ern; Boston,  Concord,  and  Montreal;  Vermont  Contrail;  Vermont  and  Canada;  Og- 
densburg;  Connecticut  and  Passumpsic;  Concord  and  Claremont,  and  Contooeook 
Valley  Raihroads,  all  run  in  connection  with  the  trains  of  the  Concord  Road  to  North- 
em  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont,  New  York  and  the  Canadas. 

The  Nashua  Bank  was  incorporated  in  June,  1885,  with  a  c^>ital  of  $100,000,  and 
went  into  operation  soon  after. 

There  are  three  newspapers  published  in  Nashua,  of  which  the  principal  <Hie  is  ths 
JV«i0  Hampthire  Telegraphy  conducted  by  Albin  Beard,  to  whose  urbanit^y  we  are  in- 
debted for  some  of  the  statistics  embodied  in  this  article.  There  are  seven  cburchsa, 
built  at  an  expense  of  near  $50,000.  The  receipts  of  the  post-office  probity  do  not 
fall  much  short  at  present  of  $8,000. 

From  1830  to  1837  the  growth  of  Nashua  was  rapid  and  constant,  the  popalatioo 
advancing  from  2,414  to  6,618,  the  females  being  in  excess  of  the  males  by  near^j 
1,000.  Trade  and  travel  had  increased  correspondingly.  In  1840,  the  population  was 
6,054.  In  1842,  the  town  of  Nashua  was  divided,  and  a  part  of  the  territory,  chiefly 
lying  north  of  the  Nashua  River,  received  the  name  of  Nashville. 

Such  is  a  brief  sketch  of  one  of  the  leading  towns  of  the  State  of  New  Hampshire, 
and  one  which,  if  not  assured  of  a  remarkable  expansion  in  the  future,  is  yet  modtf- 
ately  certain  of  a  constant,  healtliy,  and  very  respectable  growth.  If  the  capitalists 
of  Boston  were  induced  to  turn  thek  attention  more  to  that  point,  the  progress  of 
Nashua  might  easily  be  pushed  to  a  rapidity  that  would  soon  give  her  rank  among 
the  first  class  of  manufE^turing  towns  in  New  England. 


TAOUUBI  SUGAR  PASS. 


J.  Walker,  of  Wolverhampton,  England,  has  taken  out  a  patent  for  a  new  sugar 
pan. — The  improvement  consists  in  mtroducing  into  the  body  of  the  vacuum  pan  * 
series  of  vertical  tubes,  through  which  steam  ia  admitted  to  facilitate  the  operatioos  of 
evaporation  and  crystallization.  The  tubes  are  inclosed  within  a  cylindrical  casii^; 
between  the  sides  of  the  pan,  a  vacant  space  is  left  This  arrangement  causes  so  up- 
ward current  of  the  solution  in  the  pan,  at  the  center  of  the  series  of  tubes,  vhilst  » 
gentle  descending  current  is  produced  between  the  cylinder  and  pan,  byVhich  com- 
poond  motion  the  contents  in  the  pan  are  prevented  from  burning. 
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NtJMBSB  TU. 
MAMUFAOIUEX  OF  GLASS  IN  THE  UNTTID  8TATI8,  Bta 

We  now  nhr  to  the  esflj  introduclioD  of  the  manufaciiure  of  QIms  into  Eogland. 
The  Si^Ush  nuuDlttetursn,  like  ourselves,  had  to  struggle  with  the  Tsrious  evils  vh 
cideDt  to  the  iotroduction  of  a  new  art.  France  and  Qermtiny,  from  their  long  expe- 
rience tn  the  making  of  glas^  were  enabled  for  a  long  time  to  undersell  the  English 
manu&cturer  in  his  own  market 

To  foster  and  protect  this  branch  of  national  industir,  the  English  Goveromeni 
inposed  a  heavy  tax  oo  all  foreign  glass  imported  into  their  dominions.  This  mea- 
sure secured  to  the  English  manufacturer  the  entire  trade,  both  with  the  English 
Ck>Ionies  and  with  the  Home  Market,  thus  giving  such  substantial  encouragement  t6 
the  enterprise,  that,  in  a  few  years,  the  manufacture  was  so  mm*  increased  as  to  ad- 
nni  of  exportation. 

To  siimolate  the  exportation  of  various  articles  of  Eofflish  production,  the  govern- 
ment, in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  grantedbounties,  from  time  to  time, 
on  Imeus,  printed  cottons,  glass,  Ac,  Ac.  Until  the  ^unty  on  glass  was  allowed,  the  ex- 
portation of  glass  from  Bngland  to  foreign  countries  was  yery  limited ;  for  the  Prwich 
aad  German*  as  has  before  been  stated,  for  various  reason»  could  undersell  the  Eoglisk; 
but  the  government  bounty  changed  the  aspect  of  ^irs,  and  shortly,  the  English 
manufacturers  not  only  competed  with  the  Germans  and  French  for  the  foreign  market, 
but  actually  excluded  them  from  any  participation ;  the  government  boui*y  being 
equal  to  one  half  the  actual  cost  of  the  glass^^ported. 

An  Act  of  Parliament  levied  on  flint  glass  an  excise  duty  of  96s.  sterling  on  all  glaas 
^nade  in  England ;  which  excise  was  paid  by  the  manufacturer,  being  about  twenty- 
five  cents  per  lb.  weight,  without  regard  to  quality ;  but  if  such  glass  was  exported, 
the  excise  officer  repaid  the  tax  which  it  was  presumed  the  manufacturers  had  paid, 
and  a  clear  bounty  of  2 It.  sterling  was  paid  by  the  government  to  the  exporter  on 
each  cwt  of  flint  glass  shipped  from  England,  Deing  equal  to  6  cents  per  lb.  Under 
SQch  eaooaragement,  the  export  increased  from  year  to  year  to  a  very  great  extent, 
so  that  the  excise  duty  of  98t.  sterling,  oo  the  amount  consumed  at  home,  did  not  equal 
the  amount  paid  out  in  bounty.  In  the  year  1812,  52d  George  III.  an  act  was  passed 
reducing  the  excise  duty  to  49s.  and  the  export  bounty  to  10s.  ed.  In  1816  the  act 
was  renewed,  and  again  in  1816.  In  1626,  6  George  IV.  chap.  1 17,  an  act  was  passed, 
revbing  the  former  as  to  the  mode  of  levying  the  excise  duty  and  bounty,  so  as  to 
prevent  frauds  in  the  revenue  which  had  been  hitherto  practiced  to  a  very  great 
extent;  thb  act  remained  in  force  until  the  Premiership  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  when 
both  excise  and  bounty  were  abrogated,  and  the  English  manufacture  stands  on  the 
same  footing  in  foreign  countries,  as  those  of  other  nations.  By  the  protecting  hand  of 
the^  English  Government,  the  flint  glass  manufactories  multiplied  with  very  great 
rapiditv,  underselling  all  other  nations,  and  not  only  rivaling,  but  far  excelling  them 
in  the  beauty,  brilliancy  and  density  of  the  articles  manufactured. 

Soon  after  the  introduction  of  the  business  into  this  country,  a  very  great  improTe* 
omit  in  the  mode  of  manufiicture  was  introduced.  Pallat,  in  his  adndrable  work  on 
Glass,  alludes  to  the  American  invention  in  only  a  few  words,  and  passes  it  by  as  of 
slight  importance,  but  it  has  brought  about  a  very  great  change,  and  is  destined  to 
exert  a  still  greater;  in  fact  it  has  revolutionized  the  whole  system  of  the  flint  glass 
manufacture,  simply  by 'mould  machines  fbr  the  purpose  of  pressing  elass  hito  a&y 
form.  It  is  well  Iroown  that  glass  in  its  melted  state  is  not  in  tae  least  degree  mallea- 
ble, but  its  ductility  is  next  to  that  of  gold,  and  by  steady  pressure,  it  can  be  forced 
into  any  shape.  The  writer  has  in  his  possession  the  first  tomoler  made  by  machinery, 
in  this,  or  any  other  country.  Great  improvement  has  of  course  taken  place  in  this 
machinery,  so  much  so,  that  articles  now  turned  out  by  this  machinery,  so  closely  re- 
semble cut  glass,  that  the  practiced  eye  only  can  detect  the  difierence.  Still  the 
entire  field  of  improvement  is  not  yet  occupied,  and  greater  advances  will  yet  be 
made.  The  tendency  in  this  particular,  has  been  so  to  reduce  the  cost  of  glass,  that  it 
has  multiplied  the  consumption  at  least  ten  fold,  and  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt 
but  that  at  this  period,  a  much  larger  quantity  of  flint  glass  is  made  in  this  country 
than  in  England ;  the  materials  composing  glass,  are  all  of  native  prodnctioo,  and  may 
be  considered  as  from  the  earth.  The  pig  lead  used,  is  all  obtamed  firom  the  mines 
io  the  Western  States ;  Ashes  from  various  sources,  in  other  states,  and  Silex  is  also 
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iodigenooa.    The  materials  consumed  yearly,  in  the  manufactnre,  are  eomething  nctf 

the  following  estimate : 

Goal,  for  fuel 48,000  Tont. 

Silex 6,600  *♦    ** 

Ash— Nitre  Ac 2,600"    " 

Lead 8,800"    " 

for  the  flint  manu&cture.    How  much  more  is  consumed  by  the  window  giafs  maoQ- 

lacturers,  the  writer  is  without  data  for  estimate.  ».  * 


THE  GOLD  FIELDS  OF  AUSTRALIA. 
In  the  Merchants  Magazine  for  February,  1868,  (vol  xxviii.  page  264,)  We  puMnb- 
ed  a  statement  of  the  yield  of  the  gold  fields  of  the  colony  of  Victoria,  Australia*  from 
October,  1841,  to  August,  1852.  That  statement  was  originally  condensed  frcun  the 
Melbourne  Argue,  and  published  in  the  London  journals.  The  etatements  of  the  Argm 
have  heretofore  been  extensively  quoted,  and  its  accounts  credited  by  the  British  Frees. 
The  editor  of  the  Argut  appears  to  be  sufficiently  aware  of  the  responsibility 
attached  to  reports  likely  to  influence  thousands  in  England  and  elsewhere,  and  makes 
in  his  statements  "  a  wide  distinction,  between  such  portions  of  the  reports  as  are  of  a 
perfectly  authenticated  character,  and  of  the  correctness  of  which  there  can  be  no  pos- 
sible qiystion,  and  such  portions  as  are  avowedly  formed  upon  no  better  basis  than 
that  of  conjecture ;  conjecture  indeed  arrived  at  with  some  caution,  and  formed  with 
the  most  entire  absence  of  any  interested  motive."  The  views  therefore  of  the  Argiu 
touching  the  permanence  of  the  gold  field  which  we  give  below,  are  in  a  measure  eo* 
titled  to  credence. 

THK  PERMANSMOK  09  THE  GOLD  FIELDS. 

**  On  this  subject  various  opinions  are  entertained ;  some  people  boldly  asserting 
that  the  v&rj  existence  of  these  mines  will  be  a  matter  of  history  in  two  or  three  yean ; 
and  others,  with  equal  confidence,  pronouncing  them  inexhaustible.  Our  own  impree- 
sions,  formed  upon  a  tolerably  attentive  study  of  the  subject,  and  confirmed  by  con- 
stant intercourse  with  intelligent  men  of  all  classes,  who  have  visited  or  worked  at 
the  mines,  ore  decidedly  in  favor  of  their  continuance,  and  of  their  very  consideraUe 
further  development  The  whole  history  of  gold  discovery  in  Australia,  seems  to  point 
to  the  almost  uolimited  extent  of  the  gold  fields  of  the  continent,  and  in  spite  of  all 
the  activity  engendered  by  the  desirable  nature  of  the  object  sought  for,  it  seems  raj- 
likely  that  we^ve  as  yet  discovered  all  the  gold  mines,  or  even  the  richest  lands 
which  the  whole  continent  contains.  Science  has  done  little  or  nothing  for  us.  Our 
processes  in  obtaining  the  gold  are  of  the  rudest  nature.  The  search  is  characterized 
almost  solely  by  what  the  sailors  well  call  "sheer  strength  and  stupidity.''  From 
the  very  extended  diffusion  of  gold  throughout  the  country,  it  seems  unlikely  that  the 
field  will  be  exhauf  ted  within  any  reasonable  time. 

"  £ventf>,  we  conceive,  have  shown  that  a  vast  belt  of  highly  auriferous  land  extends 
across  the  continent  from  our  own  fields  to  those  of  Bathurst  and  its  neighborhood, 
and  from  thence  to  the  banks  of  the  Hunter,  and  the  back  of  Moreton  Bay ;  a  belt  of 
land  of  hundreds  of  miles  in  length,  and  of  unknown  width.  This  colony,  in  particu- 
lar, seems  to  contain  gold  in  every  direction.  It  has  been  found  at  the  Pyrenees,  at 
the  Wardy,  Yallock,  at  Ballarat,  at  the  Olunes,  at  Mount  Alexander,  and  Bendigo  ;•  at 
Anderson's  Creek,  sixteen  miles  from  Melbourne,  near  Wangaratta,  on  the  Ovens,  at 
Mitta  Mitta,  on  the  Murray ;  it  has  been  found  even  in  the  streets  of  Melbourne  itself. 

'^Even  while  these  lines  are  being  written,  news  has  arrived  from  Adelaide,  an- 
nouncing that  an  available  gold  field  has  been  found  within  eighteen  miles  of  that  dty. 
It  is  no^  indeed,  likely  to  prove  equal  to  Mount  Alexander,  but  it  appears,  upon  com- 
petent authority,  to  bie,  at  all  events,  remunerative. 

^  Even  supposing,  then,  that  the  days  of  rapid  fortunes  should  pass  by,  and  that  by 
some  singular  coincidence  ignorant  men,  in  a  hurried  and  desultory  search,  have  stum- 
bled upon  all  the  large  "•  nuggets,"  by  which  so  many  of  them  have  been  raised  to 
competence  in  a  day,  we  hold  that  there  are  sufficient  indications  of  the  almost  uni- 
versal diffusion  of  gold  in  this  country  to  justify  a  belief  that  an  ample  return  will  be 
attainable  for  years  to  come,  Inr  any  man  capaUe  of  hard  work,^  and  willing  to  exert 
huBself  with  industiy  and  steadiness." 
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MAVUFAOTUfiE  AND  OOilSUMPTIOlT  OF  CflAMPAQVE. 

The  arerage  quaotitj  of  genuloe  champagDe  annaally  produced,  it  said  to  exceed 
fifty  milliooB  of  bottleB,  a  quantity,  however,  quite  iDsuffident  to  meet  the  public  de- 
mand, as  the  great  numbers  of  establishments  for  the  production  of  spurious  cham- 
pagne attest  It  has  been  stated,  on  good  authority,  that  in  one  establishment  alone, 
apwards  of  900,000  bottles  of  so-called  champagne,  made  principally  from  the  stalks 
oi  the  rhabarb,  are  annually  sold.  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  relative  con- 
•uraption  of  real  champagne  by  different  countries  from  the  following  return  of  the 
•ales  in  1843,  of  the  department  of  the  Mame.  The  total  quantity  amounted  to 
2,689,000  bottles,  which  were  thus  distributed;  England  and  British  India,  467,000; 
Russia  and  Poland,  602,000 ;  Qermany,  inclndiog  Prussia  and  the  Austrian  dominions ; 
489,000 ;  United  States  of  America  and  the  West  Indies,  400  900 ;  Italy,  60,000; 
Belgium,  5*7.000;  Holland,  80,000;  Sweden  and  Denmark,  80,000;  Switzerland, 
80,000 ;  South  America,  80,000 ;  Spain  and  Portugal,  20,000  ;  Turkey,  6,000 ;  and 
FVance,  620,000  botUea. 


WROUGHT  IRON  MANUFACTURED  BT  A  NEW  PROCESS. 

Some  two  or  three  years  since,  says  the  Newark  (N.  J.)  Advertittr^  we  took  occa* 
eion  to  announce,  that  an  important  improvement  in  the  manufacture  of  wrought  iron 
had  been  made  by  Mr.  James  Renton,  of  this  city,  the  advantoges  claimed  for  it  con* 
•isting  in  the  production  of  pure  wrought  iron  directly  from  the  ore,  with  mineral  coal, 
Uu^diBpensing  with  the  time  and  money*coneuming  process  of  reducing  it  firsi  to  pig 
iron,  and  thence  into  wrought  iron  by  puddling,  or  with  charcoal.  An  association, 
called  the  American  Iron  Company,  has  recently  been  organized  under  the  General 
Manufacturing  Law  of  the  State,  and  have  erected  their  works  at  the  corner  of  Parker 
and  Passaic  streets,  in  this  city,  which  have  been  in  successful  operation  f<*r  several 
weeks,  the  right  to  the  new  process  having  been  secured  to  them  for  New  Jersey. 

The  chief  advantages  claimed  for  the  invention  are,  that  the  iron  is  produced  for 
•ome  $80  per  ton  less  than  the  puddled,  or  charcoal  iron,  and  fhat  it  is  worth  |10  per 
ton  more,  on  account  of  its  superior  quality ;  that  a  greater  quantity  of  the  iron  is 
extracted  from  a  given  amount  of  ore  tnan  by  ^to  old  process,  aod  that  it  is  the  only 
process  by  which  pure  wrought  iron  can  be  produced. 

The  rationale  of  the  invention  is  that  the  iron  is  deoxidized  by  heating  a  mixture 
of  the  pulverized  ore  and  coal  in  close  tubes,  so  that^by  the  combustion  of  the  coal, 
the  oxjgen  is  absorbed  from  the  ore  and  passed  off  in  an  aeriform  state.  The  resi- 
dunm  is  taken  from  the  tubes  and  worked  into  tills,  weighing  about  100  pounds 
each.  These  are  taken  to  the  trip  hammer,  by  which  they  are  reduced  to  blooms. 
Two  tons  of  the  iron  are  now  made  per  day,  and  it  requires  about  two  tons  of  ore,  and 
one  ton  and  a  half  of  coal  to  produce  one  ton  of  the  wroug^ht  iron.  The  iron  is  ex- 
tracted and  perfected  by  a  continuous  process,  very  simple  in  its  operation,  and  there- 
fore is  said  to  be  more  uniform,  and  altogether  superior  to  that  made  by  other  pro- 
cenes,  by  which  the  ore  or  iron  must  undergo  two  successive  exposures  to  the  fire 
before  it  can  be  reduced  to  wrought  iron. 


SILVER  MINING  IN  SPAIN. 


Spain  was  for  a  great  length  of  time  considered  richer  in  silver  than  any  other 
country  in  the  world.  The  Phcnnicians  found  so  much  silver  there,  that  their  ships 
could^not  bring  it  all  away,  so  that  they  even  made  their  anchors  of  that  metal.  But 
more  certain  than  these  traditions,  is  the  fact  that  the  Carthagenians  brought  great 
quantities  from  thence.  Under  Hannibal,  the  silver  mines  of  Andalusia  were  worked 
in  a  scientific  manner,  and  out  of  the  same  he  defrayed  the  expenses  of  the  war  which 
be  made  at  that  time  against  the  Romans.  And  still,  long  after  the  Romans  had  taken 
possession  of  the  land  and  mines,  the  old  workings  were  called  Hannibars  Shafts.  Cato 
deposited  in  one  your,  25,000  lbs.  of  silver  in  Uie  Roman  treasury.  And  in  the  first 
nine  yelirs  after  the  Roman?,  in  the  second  Punic  war,  had  driven  the  Carthagenians 
out  of  Spain,  111,542  lbs.  of  silver  were  taken  to  Rome.  In  the  time  of  the  Romans, 
the  greatest  quantity  of  silver  was  found  in  Andalusia  by  Hij>o  and  Lisapon.  The 
silver  mines  by  Carthas;eua  were,  according  to  Polybiua,  the  most  extensive  in  Spain ; 
the  Romans  employed  employed  40,000  people  at  this  place  daily.  But  the  silver 
nuDea  of  Spain,  in  earlier  times,  were  not  confioed  alone  to  the  Sierre  Moreoa;  silver 
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WM  also  found  in  the  middle  and  sonfliern  proyincee,  in  the  monntains  of  Toledoi 
Graoada,  and  Asturia. 

GoocerniDg  the  minee  worked  hj  the  Ooths  and  Saracens,  after  the  time  of  th« 
Roman?,  nouing  is  known.  First  of  all,  in  the  year  16*71,  the  old  Oarthagenian  sOver 
nuDf,  at  Quadacanal,  on  the  borders  of  the  nrovineea  Sevila  and  OordoTa,  waa  re- 
opened by  the  Earl  Fugger,  who  took  it  on  a  lease  for  S6  years,  and  it  produced  so 
Bradi  silver  that  the  roysdty  of  one-fifth  amounted  in  somo  years,  to  mwe  than  a  mil- 
lion and  a  half  of  dollars,  if  these  accounts  are  not^  as  is  probable,  very  much  exag- 
gerated. As  the  lease  expired,  this  mine  was  again  abandoned,  and  is  said  to  ha>ye 
purposely  been  laid  under  water.  Since  then,  ell  efiorts  to  unwaterit  have  proved  koit- 
ess;  though  some  yean  ago  exertions  were  made  to  brine,  not  only  this  t>ut  also  the 
mines  at  Ceaalla,  into  working  order,  and  this  is  nearly  all  that  has  been  done,  owkc 
to  the  sloth  and  broken  spirits  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  country,  to  bring  its  boried 
riehes  to  light,  and  place  it  on  a  footing  with  its  competitora 

AMERICAH  RAILROAD  IROH. 

From  a  well  authenticated  statement,  says  the  Banken*  Oircular,  we  learn  that 
American  Railroad  Iron,  manufactured  from  American  pig,  is  in  quality  superior,  by 
almost  S  to  1,  to  the  imported  article.  The  following  is  tlie  test  furnished  by  tlie 
engineers  of  the  Reading  Railroad — a  route  better  calculated  than  any  other  in  the 
United  States,  to  try  the  qualities  of  iron  rails : 

Annual  wear  of  English  iron 4  1*10  per  cent 

Annual  wear  of  American  iron 14-10       ** 


le 


Difference  in  favor  of  American, 2  7-10 

On  Ibes  principally  for  the  conveyance  of  passengers,  the  wear  is  not  so  great,  con- 
sequently the  dinecence  in  favor  of  American  iron  is  less ;  but  the  average  disparity 
is  about  2  to  1  in  the  wear,  bemg  the  difference  in  cost  for  repairs.  The  Lowmoor 
iron,  which  stands  highest  in  the  estimation  of  our  railroad  managers  is  far  inferior  in 
tenacity  to  ordinary  American  iron  in  use. 

HEW  MEISOD  ^F  PREPARING  MADDER. 

0.  A.  EcBTX,  Chemist  of  Manohester  (England,)  has  taken  oot  a  patent  for  prep«r- 
mg  the  article  known  in  comnterc^  as  madder.  The  imnrovement  is  for  treatiog 
madder  roots  and  ground  maddW  or  rouojeet,  for  calico  color-makers.  The  patentee 
takes  20  lbs.  of  crushed  malt  ana  boils  it  in  100  gallons  of  water  for  half  an  hour ;  he 
then  stops  the  boiling  and  adds  45  lbs.  of  wheat  bran,  stirring  the  whole  together, 
and  then  allows  the  liquor  to  settle.  When  settled  the  clear  is  run  off,  and  to  every 
65  gallons  of  it  100  gallons  of  water  are  added,  which  is  placed  in  a  copper  vef«el  and 
heated  to  120°  Fah.,  and  to  this  is  added  8  cwt  of  madder,  or  of  munjeet  (**  Rubia 
Huojista,")  which  is  stirred  at  intervals  of  15  minute^  until  a  homogeneous  mass  is 
produced.  In  this  state  the  mass  is  allowed  to  stand  until  it  exhibit  symptoma  of 
Krmentation,  when  this  is  checked  by  successive  stirrings  for  18  hours.  This  pre- 
pared madder  is  then  filtered  ,pres8ed,',dned,  and  ground,  and  packed  away  for  nae  Idee 
garancine. 

CAIHSI  COAL  VS  BEAVER  C0(7J»TY|  PEKHSTLTANU. 

A  small  specimen  oT  cannel  coal  from  the  mines  in  Beaver  Oounty,  (Pa.)  has  been 
left  at  the  ofnce  of  the  Merchants  Magazine,  which  appears  to  be  of  an  excellent  qual- 
ity. The  specimen  left  was  not,  of  course,  sufficiently  large  to  enable  us  to  give  it  a 
practical  test  A  company  has,  however,  been  chartered  with  a  capital  of  $150,000, 
privileged  to  increase  it  to  1250,000.  The  company  is  authorised  to  mine,  and  cod- 
struct  a  railroad,  which  is,  as  we  learn,  under  contract  to  be  finished  in  the  summer  of 
the  present  vear,  (1858.)  This  coal  mine  is  said  to  be  the  most  extensive  in  the  United 
States,  and  is  fifteen  feet  thick.  The  company  have  five  hundred  and  fourteen  acree  in 
capital  stock,  and  its  charter  is  perpetual.  The  coal  can  be  delivered  at  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  at  an  expense  of  $1  75  per  ton.  The  oompany*a  railroad,  which  is  to  be 
six  miles  in  length,  intersects  the  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Pi^burg  and  Erie 
Biulroads.  Fifty  thousand  dollars  of  the  capital  stock  can  be  had  at  pan  Jobx  Wmm, 
Esq.,  ^e  president  of  the  company,  resides  at  Dariington,  Beaver  Oounty,  Bi. 
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CiAL  UaUYSD  AT  PORT  RldHOIB. 

Port  Richmond  is  near  the  city  and  in  the  county  of  Philadelphia,  and  is  the  depot 
of  the  Heading  Railroad.  We  give  below  a  statement,  (furnished  by  Mr.  Hursr 
WiLtoir,)  of  the  nomber  of  arriTals  at  Port  Richmond  tmm  Mardi  24th  to  December, 
1862  :— 

Ships.  Berks.     Brifs.     Seboontrs.    Sloops.       Bsrues. 

March .  8            8            122             8              28 

April •  6          16            488            40            280 

Hay 14          82            606            84            206 

Jmie    .  18          81            728            26            244 

July %  14        108            768            88            836 

Aqgost 8  21         116            784            84            868 

September 1  8          86            768            48            447 

October 1  8          60            612            42            488 

Koyember 1  7          48            618            48            286 

December .  8          28            288            14              28 

Total 8  84        671         6,482  884         2,769 

Making  a  grand  total  of  9,047  ressels  which  loaded  with  coal  b  the  nine  months. 


RAILROAD,  CANAL,  AND  STEAMBOAT  STATISTICS. 


RETE5UE  FROM  CITT  RAILROADS. 

The  first  annoal  Report  of  the  Hon.  A.  C.  Flaoo,  Controller  of  the  Oity  of  New 
York  to  the  Common  Cooncil,  made  February  14th,  1868,  contains  some  sound  and 
jndicions  remarks  on  the  subject  of  City  Railroads,  which  we  here  subjoin : — 

*  Leaying  to  the  proper  authorities  all  questions  connected  with  the  legality  or  ez* 
pediency  of  Railroads  in  the  streets  of  the  City,  it  is  deemed  not  only  proper  but  a 
daty,  to  present  a  few  suggestions  in  regard  to  the  propriety  of  requiring  the  City 
Raiuroads  to  give  to  the  public  in  some  form,  an  equivalent  for  the  very  yaluable  pn- 
▼Hegcn  secar^  to  them  by  the  agreements  under  wliich  they  enjoy  a  monopoly,  so  far 
aa  Railroad  travel  is  concerned,  of  the  most  important  portion  of  an  avenue.  For  this 
privilege,  the  Company  might  be  required  to  keep  the  entire  avenue  paved  between 
&e  eim>-stones,  and  dean  the  streeta  This  would  be  a  moderate  compensatioiy  to  the 
poblic  for  furnishing  to  the  Company  not  only  a  graded  line  for  the  Road,  but  a 
tborough£ure  already  filled  with  more  passengers  than  they  can  accommodate.  In  all 
eaaee  of  extending  the  avenue  in  the  approach  to  the  Harlem  River,  each  Railroad 
Company,  as  a  condition  of  its  extension,  ought  to  be  required  to  pay  the  expense  of 
grading  and  paving  the  avenue,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  feet  occupied  by  its 
double  traek.  Aad  the  public  ought  to  have  the  benefit  of  all  revenue  beyond  ten 
per  cent,  at  the  highest,  in  a  reduction  of  fare.  Or  a  direct  annual  revenue  might  be 
exacted,  which  would  go  to  lesson  taxation  to  the  City. 

"  The  Railroads  which  open  great  avenues  to  the  City,  render  valuable  equivalents 
to  the  public  for  the  privilege  of  laying  their  rails  on  the  graded  avenoee.  And  yet 
these  roads,  affording  such  £cilities  to  we  trade  and  commerce  of  the  City,  are  plaeed 
OD  a  different  footing  from  the  City  Railroads.-  Take  for  example  the  Hudson  River 
Railroad.  At  an  expense  of  ten  millions  and  a  half  of  dollars,  its  stockholders  have 
prepared  a  road  which  brings  the  commercial  and  political  capitals  of  the  State  with- 
m  four  hours  of  each  other,  at  a  cost  of  twelve  shillings  to  eacn  person,  thus  producing 
a  wonderful  saving  in  time  and  money  in  the  miUiooa  who  aanuallv  travel  the  valley 
of  the  Hudson.  Notwithstanding  this,  that  Company,  instead  of  liaving  the  right  of 
way  given  and  the  avenue  graded  for  it  to  the  Harlem  River,  paid  at  least  |1<X>,000 
for  the  right  of  way  on  this  island}  and  five  times  that  amount  for  grading.  Where 
the  avenues  were  not  actually  opened,  the  Company  paid  to  the  in(Svidu8&  fronting 
OD  them,  $200  per  lot  for  the  quantity  occupied  by  tne  Company  in  the  avenue.  In 
addition  to  this,  the  Company  was  prohibited  in  the  ordinance  from  running  any 
stated   trains  bebw    Thirty-secMid  street^  taking  pay  firom  pasaengen^  nnder   a 
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penalty  of  $25  dollars  in  each  case.  These  were  the  conditions  in  a  case  where  ft 
company  of  capitalistfl  were  opening  an  important  avenue  to  the  City  for  140  miles, 
where  the  right  of  way  coat  them  $800,000,  and  the  whole  outlay  not  less  than  ten 
and  a  half  millions  of  dollars. 

*'  In  this  view  of  the  subject,  it  seems  to  me  that  every  person  who  is  not  biased  by 
an  adverse  interest,  must  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  these  great  tlioroughfares,  gra- 
ded as  they  are,  if  occupied  for  Uie  special  advantage  of  a  few  individuals,  onght  to 
yield  to  the  public  a  fair  equivalent  for  this  great  privilege,  the  value  of  which  is  to 
increase  with  the  growth  of  the  City. 

"  If  a  reasonable  proportion  of  the  expense  of  opening  and  grading  the  avcnnea  b 
exacted  from  the  Railroad  Companies  which  are  to  be  benefited,  it  will  be  a  check 
on  premature  movements  in  opening  and  grading  avenues,  and  the  imposition  of  enor- 
mous expenditures  for  this  purpose.  The  case  of  the  Second-avenue,  where  $220,000 
will  probably  be  asfesscd  on  the  City  to  be  paid  by  taxation,  should  be  an  admonition 
to  the  City  authorities  on  this  point  If  speculators  in  Railroad  Stocks  and  contracts 
are  to  have  the  avenues  by  a  partial  confiscation  of  the  adjoining  property  and  a  tax 
on  Uie  City,  and  then  are  to  have  the  use  of  these  graded  avenues  and  profitable 
thoroughfares,  to  be  kept  in  repair  at  the  public  expense,  they  ought  to  pay  a  laige 
revenue  to  the  City.  And  if  the  grades  of  the  avenues  are  raised  or  cut  down  to  ao>' 
commodate  the  Railroads,  beyond  what  is  required  for  the  benefit  of  the  property,  the 
Roads  thus  accommodated,  ought  to  be  charged  with  the  additional  expense. 


RECEIPTS  OF  THE  HARLEM  RAILROAD. 

The  following  are  the  receipts  of  the  New  York  and  Harlem  Railroftd  Oompaoy  in 
each  month  of  the  past;  five  years : — 

1848.     1849.  18S0.  18S1.  Kit. 

January..       121,881          $27,730  $81,641  $41,601  $46,601 

February  .         19,012            28,816  29,886  87,101  46,286 

March 20,172            80.106  82.666  42,616  64,264 

April 28,486            83,026  89,876  49,610  61,046 

May 28.479            86.676  44,446  68,046  68,846 

June 29,698             86,466  46,866  64,992  66,698 

July 82.418            87.830  49,026  60,677  70,888 

August...         83,284             88,000  49,t)74  61.290  77,282 

September.        34,441            87,700  .        46.260  69,006  69,889 

October...         29,601             40,500  45,641  67,228  70,468 

November          24.849            86,960  40.776  60,727  62.198 

December.         26,420            84,335  40.770  49,161  62,984 

Total...     $379,036        $417,633  $489,934  $621,842  $766,935 


BRITISH  RAILWAY  TRAFFIC  i 

roa  KAOH  OF  THK  TEARS  niOM  1848  TO  1862  IMOLUBrVS. 


• 

Average 

Average  Cost  of 

Capital  expeaded 

Excess  over 

ofgroBS 

Railways  ner  mile. 

on  the  Railways  of 
which  ihc  traffic  is 

Weekly 

the  previous 

traffic  receipts     including 

Traffic 

year. 

per  mile. 
£3,083 

working  slock. 

poblisbed  weekjf  . 

1848 

£4,842,660 

£36,860 

£67,636,000 

1844 

•  6,610,980 

£7*68,880 

8,278 

86,670 

68,489,100 

1846 

6,669,230 

1,048,260 

8,469 

86,070 

71,647.000 

2846 

7.689,870 

1,020,640 

3,306 

81,860 

83,166.100 

1847 

8,976,671 

1,286.801 

2,870 

81,700 

109,628,000 

1848 

10.069.000 

1,088,829 

2,666 

84,234 

148,200,000  ■ 

1849 

11,013.820 

964,820 

2,802 

86,214 

181,000,000 

1860 

12,767,986 

1,744,166 

2.227 

36,229 

219,762,760 

1851 

14,667,910 

1,800,926 

2,281 

86,068 

229,175.280 

1862 

16,088,310 

620,400 

2,238 

34,680 

289.967,463 

The  gross  traffic  receipt?  of  Railways  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  year  1852.  faaTe 
amotmted  to  £16,643,610,  being  at  the  rate  of  £2,118  per  mile  per  annum.    It  will 
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be  observed  tbat  ibe  year  1850,  shows  the  greatest  increase  of  traffic,  chiefly  doe  to 
the  main  trunk  lines,  which  were  principally  benefited  by  the  cheap  ezcnrsion  trains 
and  the  Great  Ejchibition.  The  traffic  receipts,  per  mile,  show  a  considerable  falling 
oft,  say  of  about  30  per  cent,  but  during  the  last  three  years,  tiie  receipts  have  doI 
been  much  below  tho^e  of  1849.  The  reduction  per  mile  would  not  be  of  much  con- 
sequence,  provided  the  average  cost  of  constructing  the  railways  was  reduced  ii^ 
proportion,  but  unfortunately  it  appears  this  would  nut  suit  the  tactics  of  engineers^ 
contractors,  and  other  parties.  The  expenditure  on  the  new  and  old  lines,  the  trafBo 
returns  of  which  are  not  published  weekly,  amounts  to  about  £8,626,100,  making  alto- 
gether a  total  of  £248,693,668,  expended  on  7,338  miles  of  railway,  being  at  the  rate 
of  £33,879  per  mile.  Deducting  45  per  cent,  for  working  expenses  from  the  gross 
receipts  of  1852,  the  interest  for  the  capital  expended,  available  to  the  shareholders, 
would  be  at  the  rate  of  844  per  cent  per  annum.  It  is  probable  that  the  amount  to 
be  divided  among  the  holders  of  railway  shares,  dtc,  after  next  half  yearly  meetinge 
in  February,  will  not  be  less  than  £4,500,000. 

ins  STEAMSHIPS  OF  THE  PORT  OF  ffEW  YORK. 

Ad  article  by  Mr.  J.  £.  Tuel,  originally  published  in  the  Journal  of  Commerce,  ez- 
Idbits  the  number  and  tonnage  of  the  Steamships  at  present  sailing  to  or  out  of  the 
port  of  New  York. 

Of  the  British  Steamers,  the  moet  successful  line  is  the  British  and  North  Americas 
Royal  Mail  Steamship  line.  The  company  was  established  in  1888  by  the  Meaara. 
Oimard  of  Liverpool 


Africa 2,200 

Niagara 1,800 

Canada 1,800 

Cambria. 1,500 


Tout. 
Arctic 8,00Q 


Tons. 

Arabia ^ 2,500 

Asia  ...  * 2,«00 

Boropa 1»800 

America 1,800 

Persia 8,100 

Aggregate  tonnage 1 0,000 

The  New  York  and  Liverpool  United  States  Mail  Steamers.  This  line  was  estab* 
lished  by  E!  K.  Collins,  Esq.,  m  1860.  The  first  of  its  ships,  the  Atlantic,  sailed  Ifrom 
Kew  York  for  Liverpool  27th  April,  1850.  The  Arctic  of  this  line  has  made  the 
qoiokest  pa«age  of  the  AUantic  Steamers  from  New  York  to  Liverpool,  accomplish- 
mg  it  in  9  days  and  17  hours. 

Tons. 

AtlanUc »,000 

Pacific 8,000 

Baltic   8,000  Aggregate  tonnage 13,006 

••  Tlie  Ocean  Steam  Navigation  Company,"  comprises  the  United  States  Mail  Steam- 
■hip  Une  between  New  York,  Soutbainpton  and  Bremen,  and  consists  of  tho 
Washington  of  1,700  tons,  and  the  Herman  of  1,700  tons.  Aggregate  tonnage  8,400 
tons.    This  company  was  established  in  1847. 

•  The  New  York  and  Havre  Steam  Navigation  Company,**  consists  of  the  United 
States  Steamers :  the  Franklin,  of  2,200  tons,  and  the  Humbolt,  of  2,200  tons.  Aggre- 
grate  tonnage  4,400  tons. 

**  The  Glasgow  and  New  York  Steamship  Company**  is  running  its  new  steamship 
Glasgow,  of  1,962  tons  and  four  hundred  horse  power. 

The  Steamship  employed  on  lines  between  New  York  and  the  Southern  cities  of 
the  United.States,  are  seventeen,  belonging  to  the  following  companies: 
4  Steamers— Marion,  Union,  Southerner  and  Adger,  of  12,  16,  10  and  1,600 

tons,  respectively,  New  York  and  Charleston  Steamship  company 6,200 

2  Propellers,  Benj.  Franklin  and  Wm.  Penn,  (1,000  each)  between  New  York 

and  New  Orleans  2,000 

8  Propellers,  City  of  Norfolk  and  Kichmood,  between  Charleston,  Norfolk, 

Petersburgli  and  Richmond,  of  444  and  618  tons,  respectively 96t 

X  New  York  and  AUbama  Steamship  Company,  Bhick  Warrior,  between 

New  York  and  New  Orlean^  Mobile  snd  Havana 1,900 

8  New  York   and  Savannah   Steamship  company,  Florida,  Alabama  and 

Augusta,  of  1,800,  and  1,860  tons  respectively 8;950 

2  New  York  and  Vii^inia  Steamship  Company,  the  Roanoke  and  Jamestown, 

,    1,060  respectively  ♦ , a,if# 
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t  United  Stftteft  Mail  Steamship  Oompaoj,  the  Cherokee,  Empire  and  Orescoil 

City,  1,800,  ?,000,  and  1,600  respectiyeij 4,SiO 

TfAtl  nomber  nf  ships  employed,  17. 

Aggregate  of  tomiage • •    81,91S 

The  California  linea  consist  of  the  steamers  of  the  Padfio  Hail  Steamship  Ca»  at 
follows : 


Carolina  • 
Columbus. 
Isthmus . . 
Unicom .  • 
Fremont. 


Tods. 
600 
600 
600 

600 
600 


TOBS. 

The  Golden  Gate 2,500 

Tennessee 1,800 

Korthemer 1,200 

Republic 1,200 

Oregon  1,099 

Panama 1,087 

California 1,060 

Columbia 800 

The  United  States  Mail  Steamship  Co^  on  the  Atlantic  side,  connect  with  the  Paci- 
Hc  Mail  Ca    Their  steamers  are. 

Toot. 

Georgia.. 8,000 

Ohio 8,000 

Illinois 2,600 

Xmpire  City 2,C00 

Orescent  City 1,500 

Cherokee 1,800 

Vanderbilt's  Line,  yia  Nicaragua,  is  composed  of  10  ships. 

Tons. 

The  Northern  Light 2,500 

Prometheus... 1,500 

Padfie 1,200 

aS-Lewis 2,000 

Mor^mg  Star 2,500 

Independence 900 

The  New  York  and  Sao  Praodsco  Steamship  Co.  is  composed  of  the  foUowiag 
steamers: 


Tons. 

Philadelphia 1.200 

El  Dorado 1,800 

Falcon 1.000 

GeoiijeLaw ,    2.800 


Total 


10,600 


Pioneer «»600 

Brother  Jonathan.. 2,100 

StaroftheWest 1,600 

Daniel  Webster 1,200 

Total  .* 18,000 


Toot. 


The  Winfield  Scott 2,100 

United  States 1 ,500 

Oortes 1,800 

Tlie  Empire  City  Line  is  composed  of  the  foUowiag  steamers : 


Tons* 
UndeSam 2.000 

Total... WOO 


Tons. 

The  Sierre  Nerada 1,800 

City  of  Pittsburgh 2,000 

Total 


San  Frandsoo S,000 


6,000 

The  whole  mnnber  of  Steamship  Companies  is  16,  with  a  total  of  76  steamers,  em' 
hvadng  a  tonnage  of  129,010. 


STATISTICS  ^OF  THE  ££IS  CilAL. 

An  interestbg  exhibit  for  several  years  of  the  average  tonnage  of  the  boat,  cf  the 
time  necessanr  to  make  a  passage,  and  the  cost  to  bring  a  barrel  of  flour  from  Buf&Io 
to  Albany,  of  the  lockages  at  Alexander's  Lock,  and  the  total  tons  delivered  at  tide 
water  from  the  Erie  Cknal,  and  of  the  total  tolls,  is  as  follows  >- 


Tear. 
1841... 
1844.. 
S847.. 
1848.. 
1049.. 
I860.. 

liii.. 


Average  tonnage  Days  between 

boat.  Albany  It  Boflklo. 

41  0 

40  7* 

6t  lOi 

71  0 

68  Sf 

VO  0 

W  H 


Freigbtons 
bbl.  flour. 

Lodtageal 

AlezanderVlock. 

71 

80.820 

60 

28,219 

77 

48.957 

68 

84,911 

56 

86,918 

68 

88,444 

49 

40^ 
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Tetr. 
1841.. 
1844  . 

1847  . 

1848  . 

1849  . , 

1850  . . 

1851  . 


DtdellreredattldoinUer 

Irom  £rie  Canal. 

.  Total  1  oIlsL 
12.034.681 

632,620 

'799,816 

2,446.874 

1.481.252 

8,686,881 

1,184.887 

8,262.21« 

1,266.724 

82G8,22« 

1.664.676 

8,278,899 

1,608,677 

8,329.721 

A  oompari«on  of  the  resaitt  of  last  year's  botiDess  with  that  of  1841,  too  years  affo 
•hows  that  while  the  boat  baa  nearly  doubled  its  capacity,  the  time  oecessary  to  make 
•  passage  from  Buffalo  to  Albany  is  diminished  halfa  day,  transportation  is  cheapened 
80  per  cent,  or  22  cents  on  a  barrel  of  flour ;  and  that  while  the  lockages  at  Alexan- 
ders  Lock  have  increased  only  83  per  oent»  the  tons  Arriving  have  increased  200  per 
cent.  And  that  though  the  tons  arriving  from  the  Erie  Canal  last  year  are  77.000 
more  than  in  1847,  the  lockages  are  8.600  less. 

It  is  proper  to  ftate  that  the  average  tonnage  of  thn  boat  and  the  time  necessary  to 
make  a  passage  fh>m  Buffalo  to  Albany,  as  put  down  in  the  forgoing  statement,  was 
ascertained  m  this  way : — The  collector  at  Albany  kept  an  account  showing  the  boat 
aadi  day  of  the  largest  tonnage  which  made  the  passage  in  tlie  shortest  time,  at 
shown  by  the  dates  on  the  clearance  of  the  boat  The  result  for  the  year  of  the  av- 
erage of  the  statements  is  put  down  opposite  each.  The  time  may  be  less  than  tht 
actual  performances  of  lines  of  boats,  but  being  made  on  the  same  principle  for  each 
year,  it  furnishes  a  just  comparison  of  one  year  with  another. 

The  average  tonnage  of  all  the  boats  registered  in  the  last  ten  years,  is  about  70 
tons,  which  probably  approaches  the  average  tonnage  of  the  boats  now  in  existence. 
Assuming  the  number  of  boats  to  be  4.047 — average  tonnage  70 — and  it  gives  as  th% 
total  tonnage  of  all  existing  boats  288.290. 

By  the  data  used  in  arriving  at  the  above,  it  b  ibond  that  of  the  4,047  boats  i 
tiDg,  there  f 


Average  toontge.  Total  tonoafsu 

Scows. , ,..  1,076  70  76,260 

Decked  scows t 1,279  70  89,776 

Lakeboata. 685  70  47.960 

Bullheads.. 882  77  29^414 

Line  boats 664  69  88j91t 

PackeU 62  82  1,984 

Total 4.047  288,290 

The  total  number  of  boats  as  ascertained  by  count  in  1844. 1847. 1848,  and  in  185S» 
by  estimate  with  their  tonnage  capacity,  and  the  tonnage  delivered  at  tide  water  from 
the  Erie  Canal,  13  as  follows : — 

Tons  from  Eris        Lockaff«t  at 
Tonnage  Cai.al  delivered  Alexander^ 

Tear.  Ifamber.  capocHy.  at  tide  water.  look. 

1844 2,126  117.468  799,816  28,219 

1847 8.991  266  260  1,431,252  48.967 

1851 4,047  288.290  1.508,677  40,898 

It  is  seen  that  tlie  total  number  of  boats  and  their  aggregate  tonnage  capacity,  the 
tons  delivered  at  tide  water,  and  the  lockages  delivered  at  Alexander's  lock,  are  about 
the  same  in  1847  as  in  1851.  In  1847.  a  portion  of  the  locks  between  Albany  and 
Byracuse  were  single,  now  they  are  all  double. 

The  number  and  tonnage  capacity  of  the  boats  built  and  registered  in  each  year, 
iiDce  1848,  has  been  as  follows:— 


Tonnage  added  in  1844 

**  1845  . 

•*  «  1846  , 

•  «  1847  . 

-  ••  1848  . 

«  «  1849  , 

••  «  1850  . 

••  •  1861  , 


Boats. 

Tons. 

878 

24.860 

297 

19.781 

477 

84.680 

1,466 

110.746 

467 

88.815 

216 

16,870 

162 

12.260 

218 

18,460 
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As  the  representative  of  down  freight,  or  freight  from  the  Wett,  in  reference  to  the 
flOit  of  transportation,  it  has  been  usual  to  take  a  barrel  of  216  lbs.;  and  as  the  repn- 
MDtative  of  up  freight  or  freight  to  the  West,  100  lbs.  of  merchandise.  To  show  what 
baTe  be-en  the  variations  in  the  price  of  transportation  of  up  and  down  freight  l>etweeo 
Buffalo  and  Albany,  the  following  tables  have  been  constructed,  giving  the  averags 
price  in  each  month  of  each  year,  from  1880  to  1861 « both  years  inclusive.  The  tabla 
have  been  prepared  with  a  good  deal  of  care,  from  the  books  and  shipping  bills  of  the 
principal  shipping  merchants  at  tide  water.  The  tables  give  also  the  average  (m 
each  season,  and  di«tinguish  between  the  toll  which  goes  to  the  State,  and  the  freight 
or  amount  over  toll,  which  goes  to  the  carrier.    They  are  as  follows: — 

UP  FREIGHT  PEE  100  LBS.  rBOM  ALBAKT  TO  BUFFALa 

Average  Tblb  I^ 

Tear.  May.     June.  Jalj.  Avgust.    Sept.  Oct.      Nov.  for  y var.  d«U  tn 

1830. 1  00  1  00  1  00  1  00  1  00  1  00  1  00  1  00  61  49 

1881 1  00  1  00  1  00  98  97  99  99  99  61  48 

1882 1  00  1  00  1  00  1  00  1  00  1  00  1  00  1  00  61  49 

1888 92  79  70  69  69  67  73  74  44  S« 

1884 82  82  82  82  82  82  82  82  33  49 

1886 80  80  80  80  80  80  80  80  83  47 

1836 106  106  106  106  106  106  106  105  33  79 

1837 1  06  1  06  1  01  90  84  76  88  93  33  10 

1888 86  86  88  86  86  88  88  86  38  69 

1889 87  81  76  81  90  90  90  86  38  69 

1840 80  80  86  80  86  84  87  83  83  60 

1841 68  68  69  47  60  68  81  61  33  £8 

1842 76  71  61  68  68  60  81  66  33  89 

1848 66  66  61  46  61  61  72  66  33  99 

1844 77  60  48  48  67  77  80  66  33  89 

1846 61  44  48  44  49  47  60  48  83  16 

1846 88  40  41  86  87  40  49  40  24  II 

1847 89  89  89  89  89  89  89  89  24  16 

1848 89  89  89  89  89  89  89  89  24  16 

1849 89  89  89  89  89«  89  89  89  24  16 

1860 87  86  86  86  86  87  89  86  24  19 

1861 81  81  80  80  81  81  82  81  2S  9 

Total 16  66  16  14  14  77  14  89  14  78  14  98  16  93  14  07  786  777 

Aveiai;6for22y'r8.  71  69  67  66  67  68  78  64  33  86 

DOWN  FREIGHT  PER  BBL.  $16  LBS.  FROM  BOFFALO  TO  ALBANY. 

Averag*  Tollt  Vg 

Tear.  Maj,    Jane.     Jalj.  Augast.   Sept.      Oct.  Nov.  fur  y«:ar.de*4.frX 

1830 1  00  99  97  86  99  1  01  1  02  98  56  48 

1831 1  04  97  91  92  90  97  1  02  96  66  41 

1882 1  10  97  90  97  1  00  1  00  1  06  1  00  55  46 

1833 91  82  86  83  90  91  91  88  39  49 

1884 87  78  78  81  86  86  88  88  36  48 

1886 70  66  66  64  64  76  76  68  35  88 

1836 80  78  72  72  76  80  80  77  35  49 

1887 80  80  83  72  88  77  97  81  36  48 

1888 80  78  71  68  78  70  76  78  35  88 

1889 68  67  66  66  78  87  1  00  76  36  41 

1840. 80  78  74  67  76  80  1  18  81  85  46 

1841 76  66  68  -68  66  78  86  71  35  88 

1842 72  60  60  62  68  68  76  66  85  80 

1848 60  00  69  67  68  62  70  60  86  96 

1844 76  61  66  66  64  67  66  60  85  26 

1846 66  66  64  67  66  58  96  71  35  98 

1846 61  61  68  64  68  68  1  06  64  81  88 

1847 1  12  1  02  67  62  67  66  78  77  31  41 

1848 64  61  64  64  62  66  72  68  31  97 

1849 61  66  66  62  62  67  71  66  81  95 

I860 61  61  68  64  63  69  81  67  31  91 

1861 40  46  60  48  46  68  60  49  28  98 

Total 16  66  16  64  14  94  14  66  16  26  1618  18  24  16  02  809  797 

Average  for  22  yVa  76  71  68  67  70  78  88  78  86  88 
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RAILEeADS  OF  CAiADl, 

Tbe  Cmnadian  Jcumal^  published  at  Toronto,  furuisbes  the  subjobed  S3roop«Li  of 
imilroads  io  operation,  under  construction  and  chartered,  by  which  it  will  be  eeen  thai 
Canada  has  205  miles  in  operation,  618  miles  under  condtruciion,  and  1,066  mil« 
chartered : — 

Miles  Miles  In         Miles 
completed.  eonsirucUoD.  chartered.        TotaL 

Kontreal  and  Lachine. 8  . .  . .  8 

Cham  plain  and  St^  Lawrence,  to  Rouse's 

Point 48  ..  ..  48 

Rawdon  and  Industry ..  20  ..  20 

6t  Lawrence  and  Atlantic. 95  81  . .  128 

Montreal  and  New  York,  to  Moer's  Ocmers  82  ..  ..  83 

Quebec  and  Richmond ..  90  ..  90 

Quebec  and  Trois  Pistoles ..  ..  145  146 

If  ontreal  to  Kingston  I  Main ..  ••  170  170 

Kingston  to  Toronto    )  Trunk. . .  . .  165  165 

Prescott  and  By  town . .  64  . .  64 

Peterborough  and  P»»rt  Hope .  •  . .  27  27 

Peterborough  and  Oubourg ..  ..  80  80 

Grand  Junction — 

Peterborough  to  Belleville. . .  . .  60  60 

Peterborough  to  Gloucester  Bay . .  •  •  60  60 

Peterborough  to  Toronto . .  . .  75  ^6   ' 

Ontario,  Simcoe,  and  Huron — 

Torontti  to  Lake  Huron 27  66  ..  98 

Toronto  and  Sarnia — 

Toronto  to  Guflph ..  47  ..  47   . 

Guelph  to  Stratford ..  ..  40  40 

Stratford  to  Sarnia ..  ..  76  76 

Toronto  and  Hamilton . .  . .  40  40 

Great  Western — 

Hamilton  to  Londoa. . .  .* . .  76  . .  98 

London  to  Detroit ..  104  ..  104 

Hamilton  to  Niagara  River . .  42  . .  *     42 

London  to  Sarnia.. ..  ..  60  60 

Junction  to  Gait ..  18  ..  18 

GalttoGuelph ..  ..  16  16 

Buffalo  and  Goderich — 

Buffalo  to  Brantford ..  76  ..  76 

Brantford  to  Stratford ..  ..  40  40 

Stratford  to  Goderich ..  ..  43  48 

Irie  and  Ontario- 
Niagara  to  Chippewa . .  . .  20  20 

Total 206  6lfil  1,056  1,881 


A  CAUSE  OF  FIllE  IN  SHIPS  A\D  STEAMERS. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Erpresi,  under  the  eignature  of  **  Precaution,"  protests  againsl 
the  use  of  so  much  paint  on  board  of  our  sea  going  vessels,  on  the  score  that  it  ttndi 
to  multiply  fires  and  to  increase  the  chances  of  ^^ spontaneous  combustion."    He  says: 

"  The  fact  that  paint  or  oil  applied  to  cloth,  will  make  it  air  tight  and  water  tight, 
ba?  been  long  well  known,  often  used  in  vessels,  and  so  often  abandoned,  and  so  long 
abauduned,  after  a  disaster  produced  by  it,  that  new  actors  are  liable  again  to  attempt 
the  use  of  it  without  knowing  of  its  combustibility.  Oil  combined  with  the  fibers  of 
eloth  causes  a  description  of  heat  that  produces  spontaneous  combustion.  Numerouf 
Tessels  havu  been  burned  by  using  painted  hatch  covers,  consequently  tar  has  been, 
substituted;  and  hence  they  are  called  **  tarpau lings."  A  vessel  was  burned  in  Maine 
Bome  two  years  since,  from  this  cause — painted  cloth.  A  few  years  since  the  insur- 
ance watchroora  in  Pine  street,  in  charge  of  Mr.  Moore,  took  fire  by  the  spontaneous 
combustion  of  a  quantity  of  newly  painted  bags  that  had  been  prepared  to  save  mez^ 
ehaodiae  at  fires.*' 
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COMPARATIYE  SAF£TT  OF  RAILWAYS  IN  TOREIGV  G0U9TEIS8. 

A  correspondent  of  one  of  the  mornrng  journals,  givee  the  following  summuT'  «f 
railway  accidents :  The  number  of  passengers  transported  on  the  Pmsnan  railway*  ia^ 
18(1,  was  9,901,681.  Of  this  number,  one  person  was  killed  by  jaropiBg  out  of  the 
cars;  four  were  wounded;  four  were  Iiilled;  and  three  woundeii  by  being  on  ihm 
track  when  the  cars  passed.  Of  officers  and  workmen  in  employ  of  the  different  com- 
panies, eighteen  were  killed  and  twenty  wounded.  One  person  was  killed  by  ▼oloii- 
tarily  throwing  himself  under  the  wheels  of  tlie  cars.  lu  England,  during  the  same 
year,  the  number  of  passengers  was  78,069,6-23,  of  whom  36  were  killed  and  87S 
wounded.  Sixty  one  persons,  not  passengers,  were  killed,  and  fourteen  wounded  oD 
the  track.  Of  officers  and  workmen  employed  by  the  companies,  there  were  117 
killed  and  48  wounded.  Four  persons  committed  suicide  by  throwing  themselves  un- 
der the  wheels  of  the  cars. 


MERCANTILE  MISCELLANIES. 


PROTECTION  AGAINST  nRE. 
FaEKV AN  HoNT,  Editor  Merchants  Magazine^  etc. : — 

There  is  no  subject  more  interesting  to  the  mercantile  community,  than  the  best 
mode  of  protecting  their  goods  and  store-houses  from  the  ravages  of  fire.  In  numj 
of  our  gp'est  cities  fire  companies  have  been  established  by  volunteer  associations,  aod 
for  a  time  rendered  good  service ;  but  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  years  it  has  been  found 
that,  while  there  was  no  lack  of  zeal  or  energy  in  volunteer  companies^  disipline  ofleo 
became  relaxed  and  serious  riots  and  loss  of  property  were  the  conaequencea  Iq 
Boston,  this  has  twice  led  to  the  entire  dissolution  of  the  fire  department ;  once  under 
the  energetic  administration  of  Hon.  S.  A.  Elliot,  and  once  under  the  mayoralty  of 
the  Hon.  Benjamin  Seaver,  the  present  enlightened  mayor.  At  this  time,  the  volunteer 
tyetem  is  abandoned  in  Boston,  and  the  engines  arc  entrusted  to  a  select  body  of  offioen 
and  judicious  men,  who  are  selected  and  paid  for  (heir  services  by  the  city  government. 

Riots  in  the  volunteer  fire  department  have  been  of  frequent  occurrence  in  other 
cities,  particularly  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  and  it  is  now  intimated  that  the 
latter  city  will  probably,  ere  long,  adopt  the  Boston  system. 

In  reading  a  few  days  since  tlie  admirable  letters  of  Pliny,  I  was  strack  with  the 
fact  that  the  evil  tendencies  of  the  volunteer  system  were  recognized  and  appreciated 
in  ancient  times,  when  the  Roman  Empire  had  reached  its  highest  point  of  wealth  and 
prosperity,  under  the  intelligent  and  benevolent  rule  of  the  celebrated  Trajan.  His 
reluctance  to  sanction  a  volunteer  department  after  his  experience  in  conducting  a 
great  empire,  may  be  inferred  from  the  following  letters  which  I  extract  from  the 
•eoood  v<^ume  of  Pliny^s  letters.  Ancient  precedents  are  sometimes  better  adapted 
than  we  imagine,  even  to  this  age  of  progress  and  invention. 

LETTXaS  or  PUNT,  TRANSLATED  D7  ICKLMOTIL      B06T0X  XDmON,   1809. 

Those  letters  were  written  during  the  first  century  after  the  birth  of.  Christ,  while 
Pliny  was  pro-consul  of  Bithynia,  then  a  rich  Roman  province.  To  use  the  language 
of  the  translator — **  Beside  their  particular  excellence  as  letters,  they  Iiave  a  further 
recomcndation  as  so  many  valuable  pieces  of  history,  by  throwing  a  strong  light  upon 
the  character  of  one  ('f  the  most  amiable  and  glorious  princes  of  the  Roman  annals. 
Traian  appears  throughout  in  the  most  striking  attitude  that  a  sovereign  can  be  placed 
in,  the  exertion  of  power  to  the  godlike  purposes  of  justice  and  benevolence,  and  what 
one  of  the  ancient  historians  has  said  of  him  is  here  eminently  verified,  *  that  he  rather 
chose  to  be  loved  than  flattered  by  his  people.*  To  have  been  distinguished  by  the 
iavor  or  friendship  of  a  monarch  of  so  excellent  a  character,  is  an  honor  that  reflects 
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the  b^bett  loaler  upon  oor  author;  as  lo  haTS  been  serrMl  and  eAfibniM  by  a  miB-. 
liier  of  Plkiy'a  Kenios  and  ?irioai,  is  the  Boblesi  mooameiii  of  glory  that  conld  hm% 
been  rabed  to  Trajfta"    Book  10,  letter  42.  • 

2h  the  Emperor  TraJMn. 
^  *  While  I  was  Bufciag  a  progress  ia  a  different  part  of  the  prorinoe,  a  most  destrao> 
tiTO  fire  broke  out  at  Nioomedut,  which  not  only  ooosorned  several  prirate  houses,  bat 
also  two  pubUo  buildiQg^  the  town  house  and  the  temple  of  Ista,  though  they  stood  oo 
eooirary  sides  of  the  street  The  occasion  of  its  spreading  thus  wide,  was  partly 
•wing  to  the  violence  of  the  wind,  and  partly  to  the  indolence  of  the  people;  who, it 
appears,  stood  fixed  and  idle  spectators  of  this  terrible  calamity.  The  truth  is,  tha 
atjr  was  not  furnished  with  either  engines,  buckets,  or  any  single  mstmment  proper  to 
extinguish  fires,  which  I  have  now,  however,  given  directions  to  have  provided.  Yoo 
will  consider,  sir,  whether  it  may  not  be  advisable  to  form  a  company  of  fireman,  con- 
sisting only  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  members.  I  will  take  care  that  none  bnt  those 
of  that  business  shall  be  admitted  into  it,  and  that  the  privilege's  granted  them  shall 
not  be  extended  to  any  other  purpose.  As  this  corporate  body  will  be  restricted  to  so 
■mall  a  number  of  members,  it  will  be  easy  to  keep  them  under  proper  regulation." 

Later  AZ^Tr^jitoPlmtf. 

"  Yon  are  of  opinion  it  would  be  proper  to  establish  a  company  of  firemen  in  Nioo* 
media,  agreeably  to  what  has  been  practiced  in  several  other  cities.  But  it  is  to  be 
remembered,  that  societies  of  this  sort  have  greatly  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  province 
in  general,  and  of  those  cities  in  particular. 

"  Whatever  name  we  give  them,  and  fur  whatever  purpose  they  may  be  Institated, 
they  will  not  fail  to  form  themselves  into  factious  assemblies,  however  short  their 
naeetings  may  be.  It  will,  therefore,  be  safer  to  provide  such  machines  as  are  of  ser- 
▼iee  in  extinguishing  fires,  enjoining  the  owners  of  houses  to  assist  in  preventing  the 
mischief  from  spreiding,  and  if  it  should  be  necessary,  to  call  in  the  aid  of  the  popn- 


One  might  almost  imagine  these  ancient  letters  bore  date  in  the  tecond  half  of  the 
nineteenth  ceotuty. 
Borroji,  MAsiAcnui irrs,  Febmarjr,  18S3.  B.  H.  DERBT. 


STREET  MERCHANTS. 

Oor  **  Merehant  Princes"  will  pardon  ns  for  dignifying  the  retailers  of  apples,  pear  > 
onta,  loxenges,  Ac,  with  the  title  of  merchants.  We  do  so  on  the  authority  of  the 
Bev.  TaeonoBB  PAXXta,  who,  if  not  one  of  the  most  orthodox  preachers,  m  chordi 
parlance,  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  accomplished  and  acute  theological  critics  of  the 
day.  There  are,  ho  say  s  in  his  **  Sermon  of  AfercharUt"  variotis  grades  of  merchants, 
"and  they  ■Mght»'*  he  adds^  **  be  classed  and  symbolized  according  as  they  use  a  basket^ 
a  wheelbarrow,  a  cart,  a  stall,  a  booth,  a  shop,  a  warehouse,  counting-room,  or  bonk— 
all  are  the  same  thing-— men  who  live  by  buying  and  selling.  A  shop  is  only  a  laige 
basket^  a  warehouse  a  cosUy  stall.  Your  pedlar  is  apmall  merchant  going  round  from 
boose  to  house  with  a  basket^  to  mediate  between  persons ;  your  merchant  only  a  great 
pedlar,  sending  round  from  land  to  land  with  liis  ships  to  mediate  between  natiena" 
In  short,  all  grades  of  merchants  are  reduced  to  one  denomination — men  or  women 
—who  live  and  "get  gain  "  by  Laying  and  selling. 

Of  the  class  of  merchants  denominated  street  retailers  of  small  ''goods,  ware%  aad 
merchandise," the  Boeton  Journal  has  the  following  statement: — 

*  Apples,  two  or  three  cents — peanuts,  three  cents  a  half-pint — losenges,  two  cents 
a  roll — is  the  cry  of  many  *  poor  old  apple  women,'  who  are  daily  found  on  the  cor- 
ners of  our  streets  and  wharves,  clothed  in  old  dilapidated  apparel,  presenting  an  out 
aide  appearance  of  poverty,  and  offcrins^  for  sale  at  retail  a  few  apples,  lialfa  peck  of 
peanuts,  a  box  of  lozenges,  a  dozen  sticks  of  candy,  Ac  Appearances  are  sometimes 
deceitful,  and  although  many  of  these  women  are  undoubtedly  poor,  others  have  ac- 
cumulated quite  a  competence.  The  same  may  be  said  of  some  of  the  male  pedlars. 
Hot  a  few  or  both  sexes  of  this  class  have  money  hoarded  in  the  savings  banks,  or  in- 
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Tcvted  in  real  estate,  etockf ,  Ac^  and  oocaaionallj  one  is  fbond  living  at  the  expe 
of  the  city,  daring  the  winter  f>eaaon,  at  one  of  the  public  institutionit,  being  too  micerij; 
lazy,  or  indolent,  t^  continue  the  apple,  nut,  and  luzecge  trade  in  cold  weather.  As  aa 
instance  of  how  these  people  accumulate  the  coppers,  the  Chronicie  relates  tliat  a  pew- 
was  recently  sold  at  auctitm  in  Franklin-street  Obnrcb,  and  was  bid  off  by  a  woman 
9l  f460.  As  the  successful  bidder  had  not  the  appearance  of  being  one  who  wooid 
be  likely  to  pay  so  high  a  price  for  a  pew  for  her  own  accommodation,  some  of  the  bj* 
•tanders  intimated  tbaQ  she  could  not  pay  for  it.  On  being  asked  by  the  aactiooear 
when  she  would  settle  the  bill,  she  replied  *This  afternoon,  or  as  soon  as  I  can  dtmw 
the  money.'  This  (he  did,  and  paid  her  agreement  *  This  womaii,*  says  the  Ckromi- 
cl0,  *  has  lor  many  years  been  known  as  ao  apple-seller  on  LoDg-wbart'" 

CREDIT  TO  WHOM  CREDIT  IS  DUE. 

Mr.  Eettell,  the  able  and  industrious  Editor  of  the  Feonomistt  in  apologinng  for 
inadverteiUly  omitting  to  credit  our  esteemed  friend,  John  Grigo,  a  retired  merchant 
of  Philadelphia,  for  his  excellent  "  Hints  to  Toung  Men  commencing  Business,"  (which, 
by' the  way,  were  originally  pubUshed  in  the  Iferckanti  Magazine^  very  pertinently 
remarks : — 

"  The  custom  of  using  the  labors  of  others  without  giving  them  the  credit  to  which 
they  are  entitled,  is  by  far  too  customary  with  the  jouroals  of  the  day;  we  are  our- 
selves among  the  greatest  sufferers  by  the  practice.  We  frequently  find  matter  which 
has  cost  us  many  weary  hours  of  ref  earch  and  labor,  coolly  appropriated  by  prints 
that  never  contribute  in  any  degree  to  the  *' fresh  matter"  put  before  the  public,  hut 
the  columns  of  which  are  entirely  filled  with  matter  stolen  from  others.  There  ia 
some  justification  for  using  the  matter  of  other  newspapers  without  credit  where  a 
psper  itself  contributes  to  the  common  stock  of  information  or  interest,  and  therefore 
furnislies  an  equivalent;  but  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  precisely  those  who  do 
nothing  whatever  towards  supplying  information,  enjoy  the  greatest  consideraiion  «• 
writers.  We  know  personally  editors  who  are  putl'ed  and  prnieed  from  one  end  of 
the  ccuntrv  to  the  other,  who  not  only  never  wrote  a  line  in  their  lives,  but  are  utter- 
ly incapable  of  d>¥CU8sing  any  subject;  but  who  unscrupulously  use  the  labors  of 
others,  and  spend  time  iu  getting  complimented  for  it  as  tbeir  own.  This  is  a  state 
of  th'ngs  which  it  is  difficult  to  remedy,  becao.«>e  it  is  one  about  which  the  public  care 
but  little.  The  matter  which  comes  to  them  the  most  conveniently  and  cheaply  thej 
receive^  without  troubling  themselves  much  about  its  origin." 


TRIBUNALS  OF  COMMERCE. 


The  executive  committee  for  promoting  the  establishment  of  tribunals  of  commerce 
in  England  have  just  presented  a  report  to  their  president.  Lord  Beaimiont,  and  to 
the  veueral  committee,  detailing  the  position  of  the  movement,  citing  cases  and  an- 
thorities  in  its  support,  and  recommending  a  system  of  well  sustained  agitation.  Aa 
might  have  been  expected  from  the  auvantageous  nature  of  the  results,  (hat  will  be 
attained  should  the  association  carry  out  its  important  and  praiseworthy  object^  the 
oefviial  support  of  many  of  our  most  influential  dty  names  has  been  accorded,  and  the 
list  of  adherents  is  being  daily  swelled.  The  cause  has  also  received  the  sanction  of 
eminent  judges  and  distinguished  politicians,  of  practicing  barristers  and  attorneys, 
and  of  several  Britit^h  chamberii  of  commerce.  In  France,  Belgium,  Rhenish  Prussia, 
Denmark,  Spain,  and  even  in  Turkey,  tribunals  of  commerce  are  established,  at  which 
diaputea  are  adjusted  at  the  smallest  expenditure  of  time  and  mone^.  In  view  of  the 
advantages  derivable  from  the  system,  it  may  be  regarded  as  surprising  that  its  intro- 
duction into  Oreat  Britain  has  not  yet  been  accomplished.  Lord  Brougham  has  stated 
in  the  Hou«e  of  Lords,  in  reference  to  tribunals  of  commerce,  that  "the  admirable 
working  of  the  system  it  was  impossible  to  describe  in  any  language  beyond  its  mer- 
its,**  and  Mr.  John  Macgregor,  M.  P.,  states  that  on  looking  ovCr  the  report  of  the  tri* 
banal  of  commerce  for  the  department  of  the  Seine,  which  sat  in  Paris,  he  found  thai 
it  disposed  of  more  cases  in  one  day  thon  all  the  civil  tribunals  in  France  settled  In 
one  month.  The  commitee  conclude  their  report  by  recommending  that  the  working 
machinery  of  the  association  be  immediately  and  effectively  organixed,  so  aa  to  ope- 
rate extensively  on  public  opinion. 
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ABYICE  TO  BUS!9E88  HE! . 

Pabkvr^s  Journal  gives  a  brief  lecture,  seDsible  and  well  timed,  which  the  readers 
of  the  Merchant  Magazine  would  do  well  to  '*  learn,  mark,  and  inwardly  digest:**-^ 

In  yoar  converse  with  the  world  avoid  anytliing  like  a  iuwgling  dexterity.  The 
proper  use  of  dexterity  is  to  prevent  your  being  circumvented  by  the  cunniug  of  othera 
It  should  not  be  aggressive. 

Cfincessions  and  compromises  form  a  larce  and  a  very  important  part  of  our  dealings 
with  others.  Oonces^iuns  mw^t  generally  be  looked  upon  as  distmct  defeats;  and  yoa 
must  expect  no  gratitude  fur  them.  I  am  far  from  saying  that  it  may  not  be  wise  to 
make  concessions,  but  this  will  be  done  more  wisely  when  you  understand  the  naturo 
of  them. 

In  making  compromises,  do  not  think  to  gain  by  concealing  your  vijws  and  wishes. 
Tou  are  as  likely  to  suffer  from  its  not  beintj  known  how  to  please  or  satisfy  you,  as 
from  any  attempt  to  overreach  you,  grounded  on  a  knowledge  of  your  wishes. 

Delay  is  in  some  instances  to  be  adopted  advii«edly.  It  pometimes  brings  a  persoD 
to  reason  when  nothing  el^ie  could ;  when  his  mind  U  so  occupied  with  one  idea,  that  he 
completely  over-estimates  its  relative  importance,  he  can  hardly  be  brought  to  look  at 
the  subject  calmly  by  any  force  of  reasoinng.    For  this  disease  time  is  the  only  doctor. 

A  g(H>d  man  of  business  is  very  watchful,  both  over  himself  and  others,  to  prevent 
things  from  being  carried  against  his  sense  of  right  in  moments  of  lassitude.  After  a 
matter  has  been  much  discussed,  whether  to  the  purpose  nr  not,  there  comes  a  time 
when  all  parties  are  anxious  that  it  should  be  settled ;  and  there  is  then  some  danger 
of  the  handiest  way  offsetting  rid  of  the  matter  being  taken  for  the  best 

It  is  often  worth  while  to  bestow  much  pams  in  gaining  over  foolish  people  to  your 
way-  of  thinking ;  and  you  should  do  it  soon.  Your  reasons  will  always  have  some 
weight  with  the  wise.  But  if  at  first  you  omit  to  put  your  arguments  before  the 
foolish,  they  will  form  their  prejudices ;  and  a  fwl  is  often  very  consistent,  and  very 
fond  of  repetition.  He  will  be  repeating  his  fully  in  season  and  out  of  season,  until  at 
last  it  has  a  hearing ;  and  it  is  hard  if  it  does  not  sometimes  chime  in  with  external 
drcumstancea 

A  man  of  business  should  take  care  to  consult  occasionally  with  persons  of  a  nature 
quite  different  from  his  own.  To  very  few  are  given  all  the  qualities  requisite  to  form 
a  good  man  of  business.  Thus  a  man  may  have  the  sternness  and  the  fixedness  of 
purpose  so  necessary  in  the  conduct  of  affairs  yet  these  qualities  prevent  him,  perhaps, 
from  entering  into  the  characters  of  those  about  him.  lie  is  likely  to  want  tact  Ue 
will  be  unprepared  for  the  extent  of  versatility  and  vacillation  in  other  men.  But 
these  defects  and  oversights  might  be  remedied  by  couhuUing  with  persons  whom  ho 
knows  to  be  possessed  of  the  qualities  supplementary  to  his  own.  Men  of  much  depth 
of  mind  can  bear  a  great  deal  of  counsel ;  for  it  does  not  easily  de^ce  their  own  char- 
acter, nor  render  their  purposes  indistinct. 


A  FORTDNE  MADE  BY  ADT  ACT  OP  KINDNESS. 

Moet  American  readers  have  heard  of  Swaim,  the  author  of  "  Swaim's  Panacea," 
and  how,  being  a  bookbinder,  he  came  to  find  on  the  blank  leaf  of  a  volume  ho 
was  binding,  the  receipt  for  the  celebrated  medicine  which  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
princely  fortune  which  be  left  behind  him.  Something  like  this,  was  the  luckv  acd* 
dent  which  made  Day  and  his  eminent  blacking  so  famous.  Day  was  a  hair-dresser 
in  a  humble  way,  and  was  beneficent  and  charitable  in  the  extreme;  one  day  a  soldier 
entered  his  shop,  and  stated  that  he  had  a  long  march  before  him  to  reach  his  regiment ; 
that  his  money  was  gone,  and  nothing  but  sickness,  fatigue,  and  punishment  awaited 
him,  unless  he  could  get  a  lift  on  a  coach.  The  worthy  barber  presented  him  with  a 
guinea,  when  the  grateful  soldier  exclaimed,  *'God  bless  you  sir — how  can  I  ever  re- 
pay you  this!  I  have  nothing  in  this  world  except " — pulling  a  dirty  piece  of  paper 
from  his  pocket — *'a  receipt  for  blacking:  it  is  the  best  ever  was  seen  ;  many  a  half- 
gainea  have  I  had  for  it  from  the  officers,  and  many  bottles  have  I  sold ;  may  you  be 
able  to  get  somethbg  for  it  to  repay  this  you  have  given  to  a  poor  soldier ;  your  kuid" 
DOSS  I  never  can  eitl^r  repay  or  forget."  Mr.  Day,  who  was  a  shrewd  man,  inquired 
into  the  truth  of  the  story,  tried  the  blacking,  and  finding  it  good,  commenced  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  it,  and  realized  the  inameose  fortune  of  which  he  died  poo> 
sessed. 
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THE  8IAIL  TRADE  IV  FRAJTCB. 

We  learn  from  our  Parisian  contemporariea,  that  the  ^nail  b  becoming  a  i 
article  of  diet,  and  that  for  several  months  past  a  particular  place  has  been  approprt> 
ated  for  their  sale  in  the  Paris  fish- market,  in  the  south-east  angle,  near  the  lob- 
Iters  and  fresh  water  fish.  "  Snail3,"  says  one  of  the  French  journals,  "  were  highly 
esteemed  by  the  Romans,  our  masters  in  gastronomy,  and  are  now  raised  in  many  of 
the  departments  with  success.  In  the  sixteenth  century,  the  Capuchins  of  Fribourg 
recovered  the  art  of  breeding  and  fattening  snails,  an  art  which  is  not  lost  in  our  day, 
for  in  FranchoComte,  Loraine  and  Burgundy,  they  raise  excellent  snails,  which  find  a 
sure  demand  in  the  Paris  market  There  are  now  fifty  restaurats,  and  more  than 
twelve  hundred  private  tables  in  Paris,  where  snails  are  accepted  as  a  delicacy  by 
fipom  eight  thousand  to  ten  thousand  consumers.  The  montlily  consumption  of  this 
molluscan  is  estimated  at  half  a  million.  The  market  price  of  the  great  vineyard 
snails  is  from  2f.  60c.  to  3f.  60c  per  hundred,  while  those  of  the  hedges,  woods,  and 
forests,  bring  only  from  2f.  to  2r  26.  The  proprietor  of  the  sntUlUry  in  the  viciiiUy 
of  Dijon,  is  said  to  net  over  7;000  francs  annually. 


THE  BIERCHANT  ANd  THE  STATESMAIT. 

There  were  two  men  of  one  city :  the  one  was  a  merchant ;  the  other  was  a  i 
man.  One  made  himself  known  through  the  world ;  his  name  was  in  the  mouth  of 
Kings ;  mankind  did  him  honor.  The  other  was  known  in  the  secluded  home  of  want ; 
and  the  orphan's  blessing  followed  wherever  he  trod :  and  his  thooghts  were  for  his 
fellow  man ;  while  no  night  closed  in,  without  something  done  by  him,  to  cheer  tb« 
struggling,  or  solace  ihe  sorrowing. 

These  tvtro  men  were  known  for  more  than  forty  years.  The  one,  as  a  man  of  study, 
whose  nights  were  filled  with  cares  of  state,  and  whose  days  were  rich  in  speedi : 
while  the  other  bore  no  laurels  of  oratory,  and  no  victorious  trophies  of  legal  or  legis- 
lative conquest  These  two  men  died.  And  many  pens  and  prints  and  tongues  de- 
fend and  eulogize  the  one,  while  a  silent  gratitude  and  love  praise  the  other.  The 
one,  has  tlie  nation's  regard  for  his  power :  the  other  i  eposes  in  the  warm  affection  of 
many  sincere  hearts,  for  his  goodness.  The  one  obtams  the  nation's  praise :  the  other, 
the  widow  and  the  orphan's  prayer  1 


MONET  ENOUGH  TO  BREAK  Olf. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Nonpareil,  writing  from  Zanesville,  Ohio,  tells  the  foUowiog 
anecdote  of  a  rich  father  and  son : — 

**  2^nesville  is  rapidly  growing  in  the  corruptible — in  wealth  and  all  its  concomit- 
ants. One  of  the  richest  men  here  is  Mr.  Sturges,  who  has  acquired  some  $800,000, 
or  more.  He  is  a  pleasant  sort  of  a  man,  very  nervous,  and  somewhat  eccentnc. 
Being  one  of  the  first  settlers,  he  has  not  broug^lit  around  his  family  those  ruinous  in- 
flnences  that  generally  destroy  rich  families.  When  his  son  William  came  of  maturity, 
be  asked  the  old  man  for  capital  to  start  on.  The  father  gave  the  son  $10,000,  saying 
that  it  was  enough  for  him  to  break  on,  "Bill"  took  the  $10,000,  and  instead  of 
breaking,  acquired  a  fortune  in  less  than  ten  yeai-s,  equal  to  that  of  his  father.  He  is 
an  extensive  private  banker,  eogsged  in  milling,  <kc.  Occasionally  the  youth  ventures 
into  deep  water,  and  the  father  undertakes  to  restrain  him ;  but  *'  Bill's"  reply  is, 
"perhaps  you  want  the  $10,000;  if  so,  the  chinks  are  ready  for  principal  and  interest.'* 
This  is  a  rare  case — ^not  often  do  we  find  the  sons  of  the  r^  successful  in  speculation.'* 


GOMPAIVT  Ilf  FRANCE  FOR  SALVAGE  ON  SHIPS. 

Public  notice  has  been  given  in  the  French  Go  verment  Journal,  of  the  completion  of  a 
compan^r  f)r  the  salvage  of  ships,  with  a  capital  of  240,000  francs.  The  concession 
was  originally  granted  by  the  Russian  Qovernment,  sanctioned  in  France  by  the  Senate^ 
in  July  and  August,  1852  ;  and  the  oompatiy  has  now  secured  the  prior  right  of  pro- 
ceding  to  the  assistance  and  rescue  of  ail  ships  and  derelicts,  in  the  Qulf  of  Finland 
or  on  the  coasts  of  the  Baltic  Sea. 
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L — Unde  7bm*»  Cabin;  or^  Life  among  the  LawJy,    By  HAnKTcr  Bbkohkr  Stowi* 
inustrated  Edition.    Complete  in  one  volume.    Original  drains  by  Billings;  eo* 
graved  by  Baker  <&  Smitd.    8va,  pp.  560.    Boston:  John  P.  Jewett  <&  Oa 
The  sale  of  this  work  is  without  precedent  in  the  history  of  rao<lem  literature. 
The  American  publishers  have  issued  three  different  editions  and  have  sold  nearly 
four  hundred  thousand  copies,  and  the  supply  is  at  this  time  of  writing  scarcely  equal 
to  the  demand.    It  has  been  translated  into  nearly  all  the  modern  languages,  and  the 
the  number  of  editions  and  copies  issued  in  Europe  is  greater  than  in  this  country.  It 
has  been,  as  a  matter  of  course,  eulogized  by  the  "higher  law,"  and  condemned  in  no 
^  measured  terms  by  the  "  lower  law  "  party.    The  present  edition  is  got  up  in  a  su- 
perb style ;  its  numerous  illustrations  are  executed  with  skill,  and  it  is  printed  with  a 
bold  and  handsome  type,  and  on  the  mo^t  cosily  paper.    It  is  a  model  of  the  book- 
making  art  of  the  day.    The  character  of  the  work,  however  variously  estimated,  it 
too  well  known  to  need  any  expression  of  opinion  from  the  editor  of  the  Mei  chantM* 
Magazine. 

S.— TA#  Minittry  of  Tmtnton.  ttUh  Incidental  Noticee  of  other  ProfemoM,  By 
Samuel  IIupkina  tiMcar.  With  an  Introductory  Notice,  by  Hon.  Faa.moi8  Batubs. 
2  T0I&,  12mo.,  pp.  S94  and  860.  Boston:  John  P.  Jewett  ck  Co. 
It  is  strictly  the  design  of  these  volumes  to  make  a  slight  addition  to  the  general 
fond  of  knowledge  concerning  the  Vew  England  fathers.  But  this  by  no  mc^ins  ex* 
presses  their  true  character.  They  are  exce^ingly  rich  in  those  facts  and  circumstaii* 
ces  which  aid  greatly  in  an  exhibition  of  the  character  of  New  England  clergy,  and 
manners  and  social  habits  and  spirit  It  is  true  the  leading  idea  in  them  is  **  the  Min- 
istry of  Taunton"  in  Massachusetts;  but  around  this  radiates  some  of  the  most  genial 
points  of  New  England  life,  especially  its  religious  life.  These  reminiscences  should 
become  dearer  with  the  lapse  of  time,  and  the  i-ver  new  development  of  the  value  of 
the  institutions  which  the  men  of  those  early  da\  8  were  enabled  to  establii^h.  There 
is  DO  fear  of  recurring  too  often  to  first  principles— K>f  asking  witli  undue  warmth  tiid 
earnestness  after  the  old  paths,  or  of  keeping  too  much  in  mind  the  ancient  land* 
marks. 

8. — Autographs  for  Freedom.    12 ma,  pp.  263.    Boston :  John  P.  Jewett  <fe  Co. 

This  volume  is  published  under  the  auspices  of  the  Rochester  Ladies'  AntiSIaverj 
Society,'*  and  contains  articles  in  prose  or  verse  from  statesmen,  divines,  poets,  and 
ladies,  including  such  names  as  W.  II.  Seward,  Horace  Mann.  Charles  Sumuer,  the 
Rev.  Frederick  W.  Holland,  John  Pierpont,  John  O.  Whittier,  Mrs.  U.  E.  B.  Stowe, 
and  others  almost  equally  well  known  in  or  out  of  the  Anti-Slavery  world.  The 
work  certainly  possesses  its  full  share  of  literary  merit.  It  will  not,  however,  attract 
the  attention,  or  commend  itself  to  the  taste  of  our  friends  in  the  "sunny  South." 

4. — 77te  Repotdlory  of  Wit  and  Humor :  comprinng  more  i/ian  One  Thousand  An- 
eedoies.  Odd  Scraps,  Offhand  Hits,  and  Humorous  SUtches,  Selected  and  arranged 
by  M.  Lafayette  Bvron,  M.  D.,  author  of  "  Iteminiscences  of  History,"  *•  Daring 
Deeds  of  Women,**  *'  Random  Shot,"  etc  12mo.,  pp.  392.  Boston :  John  P.  Jewett 
diCo. 
A  choice  collection  of  the  *'gems  of  wit  and  humor,"  gathered  from  all  sonroet. 

Some  of  the  anecdotes,  incidents,  dLc,  are  of  great  antiquity,  and  others  of  more  re* 

cent  origin.    It  is,  on  the  whole,  the  best  collection  of  its  size  and  kind  that  has  fallen 

under  our  notice. 

6. — Reatllections  of  a  New  Ungland  Bride  and  of  a  Southern  JWatron,   By  Ca&ouxi 

GiLAiA.v.    12 mo.,  pp.  403.    New  York :  G.  P.  Putnam  &  Co. 

Mrs.  Oilman,  the  author  of  these  sketches,  was  bom,  '*  reared,"  and  married  in  New 
Erigland,  and  soon  after  the  last  event  removed  with  her  husband,  a  Unitarian  clergy- 
man, to  Charleston,  Soufh  Carolina.  These  sketches  are  thereA>re  the  result  of  her 
experience  as  a  *"  bride  "  in  New  England,  and  a  *'  matron  **  in  the  S'>uth.  The  recol- 
lections are  in  the  form  of  agreeable  stories,  founded  on  real  life,  and  ihey  are  told 
with  true  womanly  delicacy  and  grace. 
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tr^Ander»ofC9  American  Villa  Architecture  in  1863 :  cmtainittg  Platu  and  SUff^ 
tioiin,  with  a  Deter iption  of  jEhhteen  Villas  and  Three  Country  Churches,  New- 
York  :  G.  P.  Putnam  <b  Ca 

This  promises  to  be,  judging  from  the  first  part  now  before  us,  the  most  splendid 
and  valuable  work  of  iu  class  published  in  tliis  country.  Mr.  Anderson,  the  author, 
is  a  man  of  large  experience,  having  spent  thirtv  years  in  the  study  and  practice  of 
Ardiitecture  in  its  various  departments;  and  aPer  studying  in  his  travels  the  archi- 
tecfure  of  France,  Italy,  Great  Britain,  Germany,  Ac^  he  now  produces  a  style  alto- 
gether new,  and  at  once  suited  to  our  climate,  the  magnificence  of  our  scenery,  and 
the  wants  of  that  portion  of  our  fellow-citizens  whose  education  and  enterprise  entitto 
them  to  the  comfort  and  luxury  of  a  country  villa  of  a  character  worthy  of  its  owner, 
in  arrangement  and  appearance ;  and  at  the  same  time  economical  as  regards  the  cost 
of  erection.  The  work  is  to  be  completed  in  seven  parts,  each  containing  three  sepft- 
rate  designs.  "We  commend  it  to  our  enterprising  "Merchant  Princes"  who  wish  to 
retire  from  the  "  dm  and  dust"  of  tlie  city,  to  the  adm  and  quiet  of  the  country. 

t. — The  Water  Cure  in  dtronie  Diseaws;  anexposUioti  of  the  Causes^  Progreen^  and 
Terminations  of  Nervous  Chronic  Diseases  of  the  Digestive  Organs^  Lungs^  Nervet^ 
Limbs,  and  Skin ;  and  of  their  Treatment  by  Water  and  other  Hygiene  Meant,   Bj 
James  MANBr  Guli.t,  M.  D.    12mo.,  pp.  404.    New  Turk :  John  Putnam. 
A  new  edition  of  a  work  that  has  obtained  a  wide  repute  among  lay  as  well  at 
professional  Hydropathists.    Dr.  Gully,  the  author,  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  Water 
Cure  establishment  at  Malvern  (England,)  was  originally  a  learned  Member  of  the 
Alopatbic  school,  enjoying  a  noost  extensive  practice,  and  consequently  brought  the 
system  of  Pressnitz,  of  which  he  is  a  mudi  more  accomplished  practitioner,  and  expo- 
nent, all  the  experience  and  learning  of  the  past    It  is  one  of  the  most  elegaotlj 
written  medical  works  in  the  English  language. 

^,-^Pietures  of  St,  Petersburg,  By  Edward  Jeromann.  Translated  from  the  orig- 
inal German  by  Frkderick  HAkDMAN.  12mo.,  pp.  282.  New  York:  George  P. 
Putnam  <b  Ca 

Mr.  Jerrmann  draws  a  very  pleasant  and  agreeable  picture  of  the  Russian  capital. 
He  is  evidently  a  great  admirer  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  and  rather  approves  than 
blames  the  present  order  of  things  in  the  Empire  of  the  Autocrat  It  is  on  the  whc^ 
an  interesting  and  mstructive  work. 

9. — Romance  of  Student  Life  Abroad,    By  Richabd  B.  Kimball,  author  of  "  St  Le- 
ger,"  etc    12mo.,  pp.  261.    New  York:  George  P.  Putnam  is  Co. 
Those  who  have  read  and  admired  the  •*  St  Leger  "  papers  of  thb  author,  will  need 

no  other  recommendation  for  the  present  graceful  and  graphic  sketches  ;  or,  as  our 

friend  Willis  would  say,  ^  inklings  of  adventure  **  abroad.     Putnam  is  not  excelled  to 

the  style  of  getting  up  books. 

lO,Speeches :  By  the  Bight  Honorable  Thomas  Babbinoton  Macaulat,  M.  P, 
Author  of  **the  History  of  England,  from  the  Accession  of  James  tlie  Second," 
•*  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome"  "  Essays  from  Edinburgh  Review"  etc.  In  2  voU,  12uia 
pp.  402  and  403.    New  York :  Redfield. 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  the  Speeches  of  a  celebrated  EogU<th  histirtan 
and  statesman,  a^hould  be  first  collected  and  published  in  a  connected  form  in  the 
United  States.  Such  however,  is  the  fact,  as  the  contents  of  these  two  volumes  are 
now  for  the  first  time  brought  together  and  reprinted  in  a  complete  series  from  Han- 
Bard*s  Parliamentary  Debates.  They  embrace  the  whole  course  of  Mr.  Macaulay'e 
course  in  the  House  of  Commons,  arranged  in  chronological  order.  Francis  claima^ 
and  justly,  in  our  judgment  f^r  Mr.  M  the  first  rank  of  the  speakers  of  the  day — no 
less  for  tlie  literary  and  historical  illustrations  of  his  speeches,  than  for  their  fidelity 
to  the  immediate  interesta  of  the  discussions.  The  volumcb  are  published  in  a  style 
every  way  worthy  of  their  contents,  and  the  detervedly  high  reputation  of  Mr.  Rcdfield, 
the  publisher. 

1 1  — Delia's  Doctors  ;  or,  a  Glance  BeJdnd  the  Scenes.  By  Hannah  G ASDMsa  CaxAKEa. 
New  York :  Fowlers  A  Wella. 

A  tale  designed  to  illustrate  the  evils  of  ignorance  and  quackery  in  the  medieal 
profetaion. 
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IS^—  Voi€e$from  tJU  MouniainM  and  from  the  Orowd,    Bf  Obaelm  Maokat.    ISmo^ 

pp.  373.    Boston :  Tlckoor,  Reid  <&  Fields. 

ThU  oollection  of  the  poems  of  Mr.  Mackat  was  made  at  the  iostance  of  James  T. 
Fields,  of  the  firm  whose  name  appears  ia  the  title  page  quoted  above.  It  iocludes 
three  small  volumes,  published  at  intervals  in  Eoglaim,  under  the  title  of "  Voices 
from  the  Crowd,  Voices  from  the  Mountains,  and  Town  Lyrics,"  besides  many  fugitive 
pieces  gathered  from  periodical  publications  and  other  works.  Mr.  Mackay  justly 
laoks  among  the  friends  of  human  progress,  and  these  poems  cannot  fail  of  exciting 
others  to  indulge  in  the  same  aspiration)  fur  the  good  of  humanity,  and  in  the  same 
fervent  love  of  nature  in  which  the  author  indulges  himself.  The  lyrical  pieces  were, 
for  the  most  part,  written  in  a  time  of  political  and  social  agitation  in  aid  of  the  poor 
mod  oppressed  of  England. 

18. — Adventures  in  Fair^  Land,    By  Richard  IIenrt  SroDDAttD.    With  engravingi 

from  de<(igns  by  Oertel.    Boston :  Ticknor,  Reed  A  Fields.    - 

A  very  pleasant  and  tasteful  volume  of  fairy  tales,  that  cannot  £iiil  of  affording  the 
youthful  admirers  of  fairy-land  a  delightful  repast  The  illustrations  are  pretty,  and 
the  book  is  altogether  attractive  in  form  and  matter. 

14. — Shakspeare  and  his  Times,  By  M.  Guizot.  12ma,  pp.  860.  New  York :  Harper 

&  Brothers. 

This  essay  on  the  life  and  works  of  the  great  dramatic  poet,  originally  appeared  as 
aa  introduction  to  thu  French  edition  of  Shakspeare's  complete  work^,  which  was 
published  in  Paris  in  1821.  These  essays,  which  have  been  enlarged,  now  constitute, 
m  some  sort,  proofs  in  support  of  the  ideas  which,  in  1821,  M.  Guizor  endeavo.ed  to 
develop  regarding  the  nature  of  dramatic  art  in  general,  and  the  particular  and  diver- 
sified forms  it  has  assumed  among  those  nations  and  in  those  ages  in  which  it  has 
shone  with  the  greatest  brilliancy — ac  art  which  has  ever  remained  invincibly  popular, 
and  has  never  ceased  to  charm  all  men,  either  by  its  masterpieces,  or  by  its  sparkling 
hluettes, 

15.— 77itf  Gentle  Shepherd.  A  Pastoral  Comedy,  By  Allan  Ramsat.  With  a  Life 
of  the  Author,  and  the  opinions  of  various  eminent  men  on  the  work,  <&c.  New 
York:  William  Go  wans. 

Who  has  not  heard  of  Allan  Ramsay's  Gentle  Shepherd  t  Wm.  Roscoe,  no  mean 
authority,  describes  it  as  exhibiting  rusticity  without  vulgarity,  and  elegant  sentiment 
without  affectation.  The  chaoicters  of  the  piece  engage  in  the  humblest  occupation 
without  degradation.  It  Is  one  of  the  very  best  things  of  the  kind  in  our  language, 
and  we  heartily  thank  Mr.  Gowan)  for  bringing  an  edition  of  it  out  in  his  antique  but 
beautiful  style.  The  present  edition  embraces  a  glossary  and  a  catalogue  of  th«  Soot- 
tish  poets. 

16.— 7%e  Western  Journal  and  Civilian,  M.  Tarrxr  and  H.  Cobb,  Editors  and  Pro- 
prietors.   St.  Louis. 

This  monthly,  devoted  to  Agriculture,  Mechanic  Arts,  Internal  Improvements,  Com- 
merce, Public  Policy,  and  PoUte  Literature,  has  reached  its  fifty-seventh  monthly 
Dumber.  It  is  to  the  South  and  West  what  De  Bow's  Review  b  to  the  Suuihern 
States.  Its  editorial  papers  are  well  considered,  and  selections  well-timed  and  jo- 
dictous. 

VI.— The  Domestic  Practice  of  Hydropathy.  With  Fifteen  Engraved  Illustrations  of 
Important  Subjects,  from  Drawings  by  Dr.  Johrbon.  Bj  Edward  JonNSOM,  M.  D. 
pp.  468.    New  York:  John  Wiley. 

This  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  best  practisal  treatises  on  hydropathy,  or  the 
water-cure,  that  has  yet  been  published.  Tlie  author  is  no  empiric,  but  a  man  with  a 
regular  professional  education  and  a  large  practice,  who  was  led  to  adopt  tlint  syt-tem 
of  treatment  which  he  found  from  experience  to  be  the  most  effi^^ieut  remedial  agent 
in  the  cure  of  diseases. 

IS.— S/i'ik*p€are  laconics.  A  Selection  of  Pithy  Sentences  from  Shak?peare,  de- 
signed as  a  Manual  of  Reference  for  the  Student  and  General  Reader.  18mo.,  pp.  228. 
Philadelphia :  0.  G.  Henderson. 

Tlie  wmtents  of  this  little  volume  consists  of  short  and  pithy  sentences  from  the 
pla^s  of  Shakspeare,  which  will  be  found  most  serviceable  to  public  speakers  fiir  oc- 
casional quotation. 
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».— 7%«j  JthtftpntU  Mid  Sighwtff,  or  Wandering$  of  an  Ammiemi.    By  BkcjamiM 

MoaAX.    Philadelphia :  Lippincott,  Orambo  <b  Ck». ' 

The  taste  for  pedestrian  traveling  is  decidedly  on  the  increase  among  os :  a  natural 
reaction  in  this  aj^e  of  railway  rushing  over  tho  earth.  Bayard  Taylor,  •*  The  Ameri- 
ean  Farmer,"  and  Mr.  Moran,  the  author  of  the  beautiful  volume  before  up,  have  aet  a 
good  example,  -which  is  likely  to  have  many  imitators.    If  you  would  see  a  country, 

Jou  must  walk  through  it:  if  vou  would  know  a  people  you  must  walk  among  them, 
[r.  Moran,  in  1851-52,  traveled,  mainly  on  foot,  through  England  Cvi^itin?  all  the 
countied  but  three)  and  saw  parts  of  Scotland  and  Ireland.  Ue  writes  plainly,  point- 
edly and  vivi<lly.  He  describes  with  minuteness,  so  minutely  and  fully  indeed,  that 
his  book  would  serve  very  well  as  a  guide  and  handbook  to  the  traveler  who  would 
follow  in  his  steps  on  the  Footpath  and  Highway.  The  book  is  very  appropriately 
dedicated  to  John  Qrig^,  Esq.,  *'  in  testimony  of  his  great  exertions  io  prooiotiag  aod 
extending  throughout  the  South  and  West  a  pure  and  sterling  literature." 

20.— f/M/ort/  of  the  Second  War  between  the  United  8tate%  of  America  and  Great 
Britain,  declared  by  Act  of  Congress,  June  ISth,  1812,  and  concluded  by  Peaee^ 
Februartf  15/A,  1815.  By  Cbablcs  J.  Inqebsoll.  Second  Series.  2  voU.,  Svo., 
pp.  4  IS  and  874.    Philadelphia :  Lippincott,  Qrambo  <b  Co. 

No  history  of  the  second  war  of  the  United  States  has  been  heretofore  publtsbed 
which  at  all  approaches  thb  in  the  accuracy  of  its  details  or  the  life-like  spuit  of  its 
larrative.  The  author  entered  fully  into  the  enthusiasm  of  an  American  paU-iot»  aod 
le  has  imparted  his  feelings  to  his  narrative.  Ue  also  presents  us  with  extremely  in- 
aresting  personal  details  of  Napoleon,  much  of  which  was  related  to  him  by  Joseph 
Bonaparte.  There  may  be  occasionally  faults  of  style,  but  these  the  reader  wiliiogly 
forgives,  in  consideralioo  of  the  interest  and  iustruciion  of  the  narrative. 

21.— 77/c  Jlislory  of  ITew  York  from  its  Earliest  Settlement  to  the  Present  Time,  By 
W.  H.  CAancNTEH  A  T.  S.  Abtuue.  18mo.,  pp.336.  Philadelphia:  Lipptacott» 
Grambo,  A  Co. 

This  is  the  fourth  of  a  series  of  histories  of  the  several  States  of  the  TTnion.  The 
present  volume,  like  the  preceding,  furni^^hes  the  reader  with  a  clear,  concise,  and  soo- 
cinct  history  of  the  State,  from  its  earliest  settlement  to  the  present  day.  It  is  not  a 
mere  compilation,  but  a  work  originally  treated,  and  elaborated  with  care  aod  im* 

partiality. 

.  its  Ludicrous  and  itM  Sol" 
iassachusetts  Medical  So- 
ciety. 

Tlie  author  of  this  work  seems  to  have  written  under  the  fullest  conviction  of  its 
fittal  ravages  upon  human  health  and  longevity.  Its  **  physical  and  moral  deformitiea'' 
are  discussed  in  a  pungent  and  forcible  manner,  and  its  personal,  social,  domestic,  and 
public  "  beauties,**  treated  with  a  degree  of  irreverence  Uiat  would  shock  the  nerves 
of  the  banker  poet  Cliarles  Sprague,  ^who,  "with  many  others,  loves  the  •  weed  **  in 
"learned  doctors*  spite.*' 

tZ.—Pleasant  Pages  for  Young  People:  or  Booh  of  Home  Education  and  Entertain' 
ment.  By  S.  Prout  Nkwoombb.  With  numerous  illustrations.  18ma,  pp.  426 
Boaton :  Qould  A  Lincoln. 

This  work  happily  belongs  to  a  daes  of  books,  which  aim  rather  to  recondU  plea- 
fare  with  useful  instruction  than  merely  to  mingle  them.  The  information  it  contains 
Is  authentic,  the  scientific  expositions  accurate,  and  the  moral  tone  just ;  and  the  whola 
it  eonveyed  in  a  style  well  fitted  to  form  a  pure  taste  in  the  rising  generation. 

f4. —  Waverley  Novels.    Rlustrated  Edition.    Boston :  B.  B.  Mussey  dc  Co. 

We  have  received  the  twenty  sixth  and  seventh  volumes,  which  complete  the  at- 
ries.  It  is,  beyond  all  question,  one  of  the  best  and  cheapest  editions  of  Scott's  nor* 
^  that  have  yet  emanated  from  the  press  in  thb  country. 

25. — The  Spring-Time  of  Life;  or^  Advice  to  YoiUK     By  Rev.  David  Maqtv,  D.  D., 
EUsabethtowu,  N.  J.    18mo.,  pp.  828.    New  York :  Robert  Carter  <&  Brother. 
This  work  it  deMffn«<l  to  inculcate  letsons  of  Tirtiie  and  religion,  and  to  indte  oor 

joang  men  to  moral  and  mental  culture. 


22,^-7%*  Beauties  and  Deformities  of  Tobacco  Using  ;  or.  U 
emn  Kealilies.    By  L.  B.  CoLxa,  II  D.,  Fellow  of  the  Ma 
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M.-— Xf/#  €f  Mrt,  Blka  A,  Seton,  Fovndmt  and  firU  nptrwr  &f  ike  Sisters  or 
Dauff/Uer*  of  Charity^  in  the  United  State*  of  America^  with  copious  sxtraets  from 
her  writingt,  and  an  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Sisterhood^  from  its  foundation  to  ths 
present  time.  By  Ke?.  Chaelxs  J.  Whitb,  D.D,  12ma,  pp.  681.  New  York: 
Edward  Duoigaiu 

This  19  a  Tery  interestiDg  memoir  of  an  intelligent  and  aocomplisbed  woman,  who 
devoted  all  her  energy  and  powers  to  labors  of  genuine  piety  and  charity.  Her  attain* 
ments  were  such  as  to  impart  instruction  to  all  readers,  and  her  memoir  cannot  be 
perused  without  profit  by  every  well  disposed  mind.  It  is  true  she  was  of  the  Roman 
nith,  but  we  are  disposed  to  infer  that  reli^ous  orthodoxy  or  heterodoxy,  is  not 
Beceasarily  an  element  of  Christian  charity.  The  account  of  the  sisterhood  also  ia 
quite  full    The  work  is  remarkably  well  written. 

8^. — A  Memorial  of  Daniel  Webster  from  the  Oily  of  Boston.     Svo.,  pp.  270.    Bof- 

too :  Dttle,  Brown  4i  Co. 

This  beautifully  printed  volcme  embraces  an  account  of  Mr.  Webster's  last  automn 
at  Marehfield,  from  the  pen  of  that  accomplished  ediolar  Professor  FsLTOif,  together 
with  a  sketch  of  his  illnejs  and  death  \,  the  proceedings  of  the  city  government  of 
Boston  and  the  various  associations;  political  and  literary  institutions,  (fcc,  and  closes 
with  the  eulogy  of  the  Uev.  Qeorge  S.  Uillard,  a  most  eloquent  and  impressive  per- 
formance, delivered  in  Fanueil  Hall  before  the  government  and  citizens  of  Boston.  It 
is  illustrated  with  a  portrait  of  Mr.  Webster,  and  a  finely-executed  view  of  his  Marsh- 
field  residence. 

28. — The  Works  of  John  Adams,  Second  President  of  the  United  States :  with  a  Life 
of  the  Author,  Notes,  and  Illustrations.    By  his  Grandson  Ohaeles  F.  Adaxs. 
Vols.  6  and  7.    8va,  pp.  660  and  676.    Boston :  Little  <k  Brown. 
In  these  two  volumes  will  be  found  some  of  the  most  important  of  the  political 
writings  of  Mr.  Adams;  especially  his  juctly  celebrated  "Discourse  on  Davila,"  and 
the  conclufion  of  his  **  Defence  of  the  American  Constitution."    The  letters,  of  which 
there  are  copious  extracts,  form  an  important  part  of  his  political  correspondence. 
The  student  of  our  national  history  will  welcome  these  volumes  for  the  ample  illus- 
tration which  thev  afford  of  the  author's  character,  and  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived. 
A  few  notes  by  the  editor  are  appended,  whicli  ara  prepared  with  care  and  judgment. 

29.^ — Five  Years  in  a  Oovemment  Exploring  Expedition  /  to  tJie  Island  of  Madeira^ 
Cape  Verd  Islands,  Brazil,  Coast  of  Patagonia,  Chili,  Peru,  dsc.  By  Lieut  Qkorgi 
M.  CoLvocoasssES,  U.  S.  Navy,  an  Officer  of  the  Expeditioa  12mo.,  pp.  863.  New 
York :  Cornish,  Lamport  A  Co. 

This  work  embraces  a  great  varietv  of  incidents  occurrmg  on  board  ship,  descrip- 
tions of  natural  scenerv,  manners  and  customs,  government,  religion,  and  Commerce. 
It  has  been  compiled  from  a  diary,  which  the  author  kept  in  obedience  to  a  "  general 
order "  from  the  Navy  Department,  which  was  frequently  submitted  to  the  com* 
mander-in-chief  of  the  expedition — a  circumstance  which  would  seem  to  afford  a  suf- 
ficient guaranty  for  the  correctness  of  the  information  the  volume  contains. 

80. — Nouvellettes  of  the  Musicians,    8vo.,  pp.  363.    New  York:  Cornish,  Lamport  A 

Co. 

This  beautifully  printed  and  handsomely  illustrated  volume  embraces  a  series  of 
nouvellettes,  founded  on  incidents  that  really  occurred  in  the  artist's  life,  presenting  at 
the  same  time  illustrations  of  his  character  and  the  style  of  his  works.  Conversations 
are  introduced  relating;  to  the  musical  compositions  of  the  great  masters.  The  view 
ffiven  of  the  scope  and  tendency  of  the  works  of  different  artists,  show  the  elevating 
influence  of  virtue,  and  the  power  of  vice  to  distort  even  the  loftiest  gifts  of  heaven 
into  a  curse  and  a  reproach. 

81. — Ihoi-Prints  of  Truth  ;  or.  Voice  of  Humanity.  By  John  Cols  Hagkv.  With 
IMnslrations  by  Cbapmam,  Csakch  A  Waxcutt,  engraved  on  steel  by  Mr.  Rob.  8?a, 
pp.  141.    New  York :  Cornish  A  Lamport 

This  is  an  effort  by  the  combination  of  Art  and  Poetry  to  delineate  some  of  those 
fearful  master  vices  which  control  the  affections  of  mankind.  The  verse  contains 
harmony  and  fire»  the  engravings  are  striking  and  well  executed,  and  the  appearancs 
<of  the  volume  is  as  tasteful  ns  an  annoaL  It  cannot  be  read  without  strongly  hn* 
fvessing  the  mfauL    It  Sa  worthy  of  a  (daoe  among  the  choioe  gift-books  of  the  presi. 
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S2. — Sxpotitifm  of  the  Qrammaiieal  Structure  of  thiE^gUih  Language:  Being  m 
Ailttfi/tt  to  Furmtsh  an  Approved  Method  tf  Teacktng  Grammar ^  for  the  use  of 
Scfiooinand  ColUgee,  By  John  Mulligan.  12mo.,  pp.576.  New  York:  D.  Ap* 
pletuii  <&  Co. 

We  regard  this  as  by  far  the  most  important  and  able  work  on  the  etruct^ire  of  our 
language,  which  has  recently  issued  from  the  prees.  Commencing  at  the  elements  or 
first  ijrinciples  of  language,  the  author  proceeds  in  a  strictly  logical  order  to  de^elo^ 
the  nature  and  power  of  every  "  part "  of  speech,  and  every  circumstance  of  a  sea* 
tence.  Some  portions  of  the  work,  especially  on  the  nature  of  Words  and  Tenses,  ar$ 
remarkable  specimens  of  acute  and  higical  leasuning,  such  as  are  rarely  met  with. 
By  ihe  method  of  this  book,  if  a  person  once  learns  grammar  he  will  understaixl  it 
thoroughly,  and  easily  become  a  perfect  master  of  the  subject 

88. — The  Guide  to  Knovoledge :  being  a  Collection  of  Useful  and  Familiar  Question 
and  Anmoers  an  every  dag  Subjects,  adapted  for  Young  Persons^  and  arranged  in 
the  most  simple  and  easy  language.  By  Eliza  Robbins.  1 6ma,  pp.  417.  New 
York:  D.  Appleton  A  Ou. 

Tlie  title  of  this  work  explains  very  fully  the  nature  of  its  contents.  It  is  very  evi- 
dent that  no  youth  can  peruse  it  with  care  without  acquiring  a  large  amount  of  infor- 
matioii  such  as  is  usually  obtained  by  slow  degrees,  and  often  at  distant  intervals.  To 
young  persons  it  is  worin  vastly  more  than  its  pecuniary  cost. 

Zi.^Scenes  in  Palestine,    By  a  Pilgrim  of  1861.    18 mo.,  pp.  125.    Boston:  Crosby 

A  Nichols. 

Although  a  little  volume,  and  designed  expressly  for  children,  this  work  bears  npoo 
(ts  face  marks  of  merit,  which  are  too  oiten  wanting  m  large  histories.  The  auUior 
very  modestly  states  that  "it  is  written  on  purpose  for  children,  under  the  impulse  of 
lending  the  religious  teacher  8ome  aid  in  dealing  away  the  mist  which  hides  from  so 
many  the  naturalness  and  reality  of  the  gospel  stoiy."  Yet  everywhere  the  fresl^ 
truthful,  and  progressive  spirit  of  the  Rev.  Fiedt^rick  W.Holland  shines  forth  in  its 
pagef>,  animating  and  inspiring  every  geuial  spirit  with  a  renewed  love  for  the  tme^ 
the  beautiful,  and  the  noble  iu  the  world  and  in  humanity.  It  is  thii  healthy  and  ele- 
yated  ti»ne,  constantly  leading  the  reader  forward  in  h(;pe  and  iu  thought,  which  gives 
a  vital  interest  to  all  this  accomplished  writer  touches,  and  clothes  his  sentiments  with 
rare  mural  beauty. 

86. — Tioelve  Lectures  on  the  Connection  Between  Science  and  revealed  Religion,  IU' 
livered  in  Rmne.  By  Cardinal  Wiskman.  4th  Edition.  2  vols.  12mo.,  pp.  860 
A  S63.    Baltimore :  Murphy  <b  Co. 

The  topics  of  these  excellent  lectures  are  "  The  comparative  study  of  langnages; 
the  natural  history  of  the  human  race  ;  the  natural  sciences ;  early  history  ;  Archsl- 
ology ;  and  oriental  literature."  They  are  written  with  richness  and  eloquence  of  style 
and  are  both  eloquent  and  instructive.  The  relations  of  science  and  religion  are  han- 
dled with  liberality  and  ability. 

Z^.—The  Faded  Hope,     By  Mrs.  L.  H.  SicotmNET.     18mo.,  pp.264.     New  York: 

Robert  Carter  <&  Brother. 

An  interesting  tribute  renderad  by  a  gifted  mother  to  an  amiable  and  promisiog 
•on.  The  volume  embraces  the  childish  writings  of  that  son,  which  the  mother  hat 
connected  by  the  incidents  of  a  brief  life,  but  little  varied.  It  will  interest  and  lor 
struct  the  young. 

Z*l!— Daughters  of  China  ;  or.  Sketches  of  Domestic  Life  in  the  Celestial  Empirt^ 
By  Eliza  J.  Qillett  Bridgman.  18mo.,  pp.  234.  New  York :  Robert  Carter  A 
Brother. 

Aside  from  the  missionary  character  of  the  little  volume,  the  aotboresa  depieti 
scenes  descriptive  of  idolatry,  and  visits  among  the  people  of  various  classes  Hlostri- 
tive  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  that  wonderful  people,  the  Chinese. 

88^  Waverleg  Novels.    Library  Edition,     Boston :  S.  H.  Parker,  and  B.  B.  Mnssff 

(feCo. 

This  new  and  beautiful  edition  of  these  novels  has  reached  its  twenty-tliird  vohuBit 
which  contains  "  Count  Robert  of  Paris,"  one  of  the  Tales  of  m/  Landlord. 
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kfl  L— TIE  MINDFACTUEES  OP  PARIS  • 


BBPORT  OF  THE  CHAMBBR  OF  COMMEBCS  ON  THX  INBU8TBT  OF  PARIS. 

Paris  is  not  only  the  political  and  financial  center  of  France ;  it  is  one 
of  the  chief  seats  of  manufacturing  industry  also.  Those  who  think  of  it 
as  the  home  of  pleasure,  the  seat  of  elegant  leisure,  of  art,  luxury,  and  ex- 
pense, will  hear  with  surprise  that  no  less  than  825  different  branches  of  in- 
dustry are  carried  on  within  the  ban-lieue  of  the  French  capital,  employing 
in  1847  no  less  than  407,346  persons,  and  producing  the  value  of 
1 ,463,628,350  fi'ancs,  or  nearly  $300,000,000  in  that  year.  These  325 
kinds  of  industry  have  been  classed  into  thirteen  groups,  the  enumeration 
of  which  sufficiently  exhibits  the  variety  of  indnstri^  pursuits  at  Pans. 


Clothing. 

Food 

Building. 

Ftumitore. 

Predoui  metalf. 

Articles  de  Paris,  (or  iiuicy  articles.) 

Threads  and  woven  fabrics. 


Machinery,  and  works  in  metals. 
Chemical  products  and  pottery. 
Carriages  and  saddleiy. 
Printing  and  paper. 
Skins  and  leather. 
Turning  in  wood. 
Baaketwork. 


We  take  these  statements  and  this  classification  from  a  source  of  very 
high  authority — the  great  report  on  the  industry  of  Paris,  published  by  the 
government.  For  a  copy  of  this  immense  report  of  some  1,300  pages  folio, 
we  are  indebted,  as  frequently  before  for  like  favors,  to  the  polite  attention 
of  Mons.  D.  L.  Rodet,  who  is  himself  an  able  and  active  member  of  the 


•  BUUtUque  de  nndiiitrie  a  Paris,  (kite  par  la  Chambro  de  Oonuneroe  poor  les  aimeei,  184a-A. 
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Chamber  of  Commerce,  which  has. set  the  6r6t  example  of  a  thorough,  bjb- 
tematic  and  full  investigation  into  the  condition,  modes  of  life,  compensa- 
tion, habits,  and  prospects  of  the  mechanic  classes,  and  the  relation  of  the 
employer  and  employed. 

This  great  work  had  its  origin  with  the  republican  government  of  1848. 
It  will  remain  one  of  the  monuments  (and  there  is  no  lack  of  them)  of  the 
practical  sympathy  of  that  government  with  the  laboring  class. 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  visionary  turn  of  the  men  who,  in  1 848,  were 
brought  to  the  head  of  affairs  in  France.  Lamartine,  above  all,  the  great 
leader  and  the  guiding  mind  of  that  movement,  has  been  set  down  as  a 
dreamer  and  a  visionary.  But  one  should  like  to  know  when,  in  Europe,  a 
popular  revolution  has  been  brought  about  with  so  little  bloodshed,  and  ao 
little  violaUon  of  private  rights ;  in  shorl^  with  so  successful  and  practical  a 
result,  so  long  as  it  was  not  interfered  with  by  the  selfishness  and  passions 
of  bad  men,  as  the  revolution  of  February. 

Social  questions,  as  they  are  called,  occupy  every  day  more  and  mdre  the 
minds  of  thinkers.  The  relations  of  buyer  and  seller,  of  employer  and  la- 
borer, the  family  relation,  the  economy  of  life,  the  influence  of  machinery, 
are  topics  of  constant  discussion.  There  is  every  shade  of  opinion  from  the 
tenacity  of  the  conservative  to  the  radicalism  of  the  communist  Bat, 
whatever  side  one  may  take  in  these  controversies,  there  is  one  point  on 
which  all  must  be  agreed.  In  physical  sciences  we  recognize  but  one  safe 
basis  of  theory,  a  careful  study  of  facts — but  one  sure  method  of  correct 
generalization,  a  careful,  thorough,  searching  investigation  of  particulars.  It 
is  <iifiicult  to  see  how  this  indispensable  rule  of  physical  science,  which  is 
also  the  basis  of  all  safe  metaphysical  study,  can  be  disregarded  in  the  study 
of  what  may  be  called  social  science.  Whatever  our  theories,  let  us  have  a 
thorough  investigation  of  the  tacts  of  social  condition.  The  number  of  em- 
ployers and  of  employed,  the  distribution  of  employment,  the  division  of 
labor,  the  right,  duty,  and  capacity  of  woman  for  labor,  the  rewards  of  labor 
in  diflerent  employments, the  lodging,  food,  clothing  of  the  laboring  classes, 
the  degree  and  means  of  education,  the  morals  and  manners,  the  liability  to 
sickness  in  different  pursuits,  the  habit  of  saving,  the  insurance  of  healtii, 
the  addiction  to  intemperance — all  these  are  topics  upon  which  we  want  the 
light  of  a  full  and  minute  collection  of  facts.  It  is  a  healthful  sign  that  our 
governments  and  statesmen  are  not  unmindfi  1  of  thb  want  The  inductive 
instinct  has  penetrated  into  Cabinets  and  Parliaments.  Hence,  the  censuses, 
and  reports  of  Parliamentary  commissions,  which  in  our  day  are  doing  much 
towards  making  known,  at  least,  our  wants. 

Why  is  it  that  the  same  enthusiasm  of  science,  which  sends  the  natural- 
ist in  search  of  some  new  species  over  a  whole  continent,  which  makes  a 
botanist  spend  years  in  completing  his  collection  of  curious  lichens  and  ferns — 
why  does  not  some  such  zeal  in  what  we  should  consider  a  far  higher  line 
of  inquiry,  lead  students  of  social  questions  to  examine  with  the  utmost  mi- 
nuteness of  investigation  all  the  facts  of  social  condition,  in  order  that  the 
laws  of  demand  and  supply,  the  influence  of  competition,  the  influence  of 
pursuits  on  health,  the  hours  of  labor,  the  lodging  of  laborers,  their  food 
and  clothing,  and  the  problem  of  the  combination  of  a  reasonable  amount 
of  mental  culture  with  the  rudest  forms  of  physical  labor,  may  be  freed 
from  all  the  uncertainties  which  now  make  these  subjects  as  distressing  to 
the  man  of  sdence  as  to  the  man  of  feeling  ? 
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The  English  Parliftinentary  commissions  have  fvirnished  some  spedmens 
of  inquiries  of  this  kind,  excellent  for  minuteness  and  thoroughness.  Bat 
for  fullness  of  analysis  and  a  clear  presentation  of  resnlts,  we  must  look  to 
the  French,  who,  whether  they  are  determining  the  elements  of  the  orbit  of 
an  undiscovered  planet,  or  arranging  the  details  of  the  ^^dnmb  show**  of  a 
new  ballet,  display  the  same  patient  and  careful  accuracy. 

Tlie  ^  Statistics  of  Industry  at  Paris  **  is  a  model  of  what  such  reports 
should  be ;  but,  although  fuller  and  more  carefully  arranged  than  any  pre- 
ceding report,  it  is  not  the  first  of  the  kind.  In  fact,  every  revolution  in 
France  has  led  to  sueh  investigations.  The  spirit,  the  instinct  of  French 
democracy  is  a  very  social  one ;  it  is  equality  as  well  as  liberty,  fraternity 
n  wt^ll  as  equality.  Our  idea  of  equality  before  the  law,  co-existent  with 
frightful  inequalities  as  (o  the  means  of  living  and  the  intercourse  of  life,  it 
18  hard  for  a  French  democrat  to  understand.  Our  idea  of  the  freedom  of 
the  individual,  which  deems  it  so  sacred  that  it  would  leave  a  man  free  to 
starve  m  rags,  rather  than  interfere  with  his  liberty  so  fiir  as  to  put  him  in 
ihfi  way  of  taking  care  of  himself,  is  not  his  idea.  How  far  social  liberty^ 
if  we  may  use  the  term,  can  be  brought  about  through  political  forms,  is 
y«t  a  problem — a  problem  which  America  seems  destined  to  solve.  But 
French  republicans  are  not  so  patient  One  of  tbeir  first  impulses  after  a 
successful  revolution,  is  to  direct  their  newly  acquired  powers  to  that  class 
of  measures,  by  which  the  material  condition  of  the  laboring  classes  may 
be  bettered,  and  the  distribution  of  property  equalized.  In  one  night  the 
first  revolution  destroyed  the  whole  Feudal  system  of  property,  with  its  en- 
tails and  preferences.  The  law  of  distribution  by  which  the  estate  of  in- 
testates is  divided  equally,  and  a  parent  is  not  allowed  to  wholly  disinherit 
his  heirs,  is  a  fruit  of  the  first  revolution.  That  revolution,  in  fact,  was  the 
result  of  a  social  cause,  if  we  may  so  speak,  rather  than  a  political  cause. 
It  WAS  not  rights,  but  food ;  not  political  oppression,  but  physical  starvation, 
which  was  the  immediate  occasion  of  that  great  change.  And  many  of  its 
best  social  results  France  did  not  lose,  and  every  revolution  that  has  follow- 
ed, has  added  to  them,  and  she  enjoys  them  yet.  It  is  shallow  to  talk  of 
the  entire  failure  of  the  revolutions  of  France.  It  is  narrow  to  refuse  the 
name  of  liberty  to  any  liberty  but  our  own,  and  that  of  the  English  pat- 
tern, although  it  may  be  the  best 

We  have  enlarged  more  than  we  intended  upon  this  topic,  but  have  not 
wandered  from  the  point  The  brief  sketch  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  Sta- 
Hstique^  of  previous  inquiries  of  this  kind,  shows  what  a  growing  interest 
these  subjects  exdte  in  France.  It  is  after  great  political  commotions,  the 
report  truly  remarks,  when  industry  suflFers  from  crises,  when  remedies,  or 
at  least  palliatives,  for  misery  are  sought  for  in  administrative  measures,  that 
precise  information  upon  the  condition  of  the  laborer  is  sought  after.  After 
the  great  events  of  1789,  under  the  empire,  at  the  restoration,  alter  the  rev- 
olution of  1830,  the  local  authorities  and  the  government  sought  information 
*  firom  men  of  experience  and  commercial  bodies. 

This  was  the  case,  also,  after  the  revolution  of  1848.  Everywhere  the 
utility  of  an  inquiry  into  the  general  and  special  conditions  of  labor  was 
proclaimed.  The  National  Constituent  Assembly  ordered  an  inquiry  to  be 
•  instantly  commenced  throughout  France.  Under  these  circumstances  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Paris  determined  to  carry  out  the  long-cherished 
plan  of  collecting  the  materials  of  a  complete  view  of  industry  at  Paris. 
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On  the  25th  of  May,  1848,  the  Oonstitaent  Assembly  passed  the  decree 
we  have  mentioned*  The  inquiry  was  to  be  made  in  each  township,  under 
the  direction  of  the/ti^e  depaix,  aided  by  a  committee,  composed  in  equal 
numbers  of  kboreiB  and  employei^  But  the  inquiry  was  to  be  completed 
within  a  month,  except  in  Paris  and  Algeria ;  obviously  much  too  short  m 
period  for  such  a  work.  It  is  no  wonder,  iherefi>re,  that  although  out  of  the 
2,847  townships  of  France,  2,177  made  returns,  these  statistics  furnish  little 
that  is  precise  and  reliable.  But  such  is  not  the  case  with  the  report  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Paris,  whidi  has  performed  the  work  which  the 
Committee  of  the  Assembly  could  not  find  time  for.  Avoiding  all  ques- 
tions of  doctrine,  the  committee  confined  itself  to  a  limited  number  of  topics, 
such  as  the  facilities  for  manufacture  at  Paris,  the  value  of  manufactures,  the 
division  of  employments,  the  number  of  employers  and  middle-men,  the 
number  of  workmen,  the  terms  and  rate  of  wages,  the  duration  and  degree 
of  dull  seasons,  and  lastly  the  material  effects  upon  industry  of  a  g^t  po- 
litical'crisis. 

Almost  every  branch  of  industry  has  its  representatives  more  or  lees  ;^u- 
merous  at  Paris.  It  was  the  object  of  this  inquiry  to  ascertain  the  relative 
importance  of  each,  the  mode  of  operation,  and  ^e  condition  in  life  of  the 
operative.  In  short,  the  object  to  be  effected  was  to  form  a  complete  exhib- 
it of  industry  at  Paris. 

It  was  necessary  to  limit  the  field  of  inquiry  and  to  ^z  the  time,  so  as  to 
have  a  period  when  business  was  active  in  all  its  branches./  This  was  the 
case  in  1847,  the  year  to  which  the  inquiry  was  confined. 

And  it  was  strictly  to  the  city  of  Paris  that  the  inquiry  of  the  commis- 
sion was  confined — to  the  city  within  the  custom-house  limits  and  the  ban- 
lieue,  and  to  the  manufecturing  industry  of  Paris,  to  the  exclusion  of  agri- 
culture, which  cannot  be  said  to  exist  in  the  city,  and  of  Commerce,  of  wluch 
Paris  is  the  great  center,  where  are  the  warehouses  of  the  great  manufac- 
turers, and  the  agencies  of  foreign  houses,  and  any  complete  view  of  whidi 
would  necessarily  take  in  the  entire  Commerce  of  France. 

But  the  inquiries  of  the  commission  were  not  confined,  as  was  alwap  the 
case  before,  to  the  chief  manufacturers  in  each  branch.  The  most  minute 
individual  inquiry  among  manufacturers  on  the  smallest  scale,  such  as  work- 
men who  lay  up  enough  of  their  wages  to  buy  the  raw  material  for  gilt  ear- 
rings and  finger-rings,  was  deemed  necessary  to  the  completeness  of  the  pic- 
ture of  an  industry  so  infinitely  subdivided  as  that  of  Paris. 

The  inquiry  began  in  the  second  half  of  1848,  when,  while  the  recollec- 
tion of  what  was  done  in  1847  was  perfectly  fresh  in  the  mind,  there  had 
been  time  for  the  accounts  to  be  Ailly  made  up  and  the  results  ascertained. 
Questions  were  also  put  as  to  the  effect  of  the  revolution  of  February  upon 
the  interests  of  industry,  which  were  answered  with  great  promptness  on 
the  part  of  all. 

Having  drawn  these  general  outlines ,  of  the  plan  of  their  inquiry,  the 
commission  proceeded  to  frame  their  questions,  the  principal  of  which  relat- 
ed to  the  following  points ; — 

1.  Natnre  of  maQoikctore. 

2.  Extent  of  maDufacture  in  1847,  and  falling  off  in  1848. 
8.  Namberof  permanent  workmen  employed  in  shops. 

4.  Number  of  permanent  workmen  employed  in  the  city. 

6.  Kumber  of  permanent  workmen  employed  in  their  own  rooms. 
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6.  Number  of  tranaieot  workmen. 

7.  Number  of  females  working  in  ebo]>. 

8.  Number  of  females  working  at  bome. 

9.  The  number  of  boys  from  6  to  12  jears. 

10.  The  number  of  boys  from  12  to  16  years. 

11.  The  number  of  girls  from  6  to  12  years. 

12.  The  number  of  girls  from  12  to  16  years. 

18.  The  number  of  apprentices,  including  the  above,  and  terms  of  apprenticeship. 
14.  Number  of  workmen  discharged  during  the  four  months — March,  April,  May, 

June,  1848. 
16.  Pay  per  day  of  workmen,  paid  by  the  day  or  the  piece. 

16.  Pay  per  day  of  women,  paid  by  the  day  or  the  p'ece. 

17.  Pay  per  day  of  children  and  youn^  persons  not  apprentices. 

18.  The  period  and  duration  of  the  dull  season. 

19.  The  habits  and  condition  in  life  of  the  working  claises. 

20.  Lastly,  as  regards  the  manufacture  of  woven  fabrics,  the  number  of  looms. 

The  next  thing  to  be  done  was  to  get  answers  to  these  questions,  and 
then  to  clarify,  arrange,  and  analyze  these  answers. 

Paris  contains  about  32,000  houses.  If  all  the  workmen  scattered  about 
in  thes»  houses  would  have  come  to  the  commissioners,  much  labor  would 
have  been  spared.  But  the  commissioners  had  to  go  to  them.  Paris  is  di- 
vided into  twelve  arrondissements,  and  each  of  these  into  four  quartiera. 
Corresponding  with  this  civil  division  is  the  military  dtvision  of  the  National 
Guard.  In  each  arrondissetneni  there  is  a  legion :  in  each  quariier  a  bat- 
talion, and  in  each  battalion  generally  eight  companies,  occupying  as  manj 
beats  in  the  quarter.  This  military  arrangement  was  well  adapted  to  the 
purpose  of  the  commission. 

Paid  canvassers  were  employed  in  each  beat  of  a  company.  In  the  morn- 
ing the  canvassers  lefl  the  office  of  the  commission,  with  precise  direction 
as  to  the  part  of  the  beat  or  district  he  was  to  visit  that  day,  with  written 
and  verbal  instructions,  with  lithographed  blanks  for  the  name  of  any  per- 
son interrogated,  and  the  answers  to  each  question. 

The  instructions  to  the  canvassers  were  necessarily  minute,  and  it  was 
sometimes  difficult  to  distinguish  the  strictly  industrial  inquiry  from  the 
strictly  commercial,  so  as  to  limit  the  canvasser  to  the  subject  of  the  com- 
mission— the  manufacturing  ind  ^stry  of  Paris.  Sometimes  the  distinctions 
taken  were  a  little  arbitrary.  Thus  the  trade  of  the  butcher,  who  cuts  up 
and  sells  meat  bought  on  the  hoof,  of  the  baker,  who  makes  bread  of  the 
flour  he  buys,  were  decided  to  come  within  the  category.  But  the  bakers 
brought  with  them  the  pastry-cooks,  who  employ  the  same  workmen,  and 
furnish  apprentices  tj  the  two  trades;  yet  the  restaurateurs  had  to  be  exclu- 
ded, for  if  culinary  manufactu''es  had  been  admitted,  the  hotels  would  have 
come  in  with  them.  On  the  other  hand,  while  professions  purely  artistic 
were  left  out,  it  was  necessary  to  include  the  designers  for  manufactured  ar- 
ticles, and  carvers  of  models  for  works  in  bronze.  But  such  details  as  these 
will  not  so  fully  and  briefly  give  an  idea  of  the  careful  minuteness  and  in- 
telligent discrimination  with  which  this  inquiry  was  conducted  as  one  of  the 
blanks  or  forms  used  by  the  commifcsion,  and  which  we  copy  word  for  word 
as  filled  up  by  the  canvasser : — 
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VOBM  D8II>  IN  OANYASSDIQ  IX>]»flOra  BOOUB. 

Lodging  booM. 

Dwelling 15  Rue  Saint  lledird. 

Kame  of  owner. Ohabanne. 


On  the  16th  Janouy,  1848, 


Occnpation  of  the  men  oo 
the  15th  January,  1849. 


fMen 50 

Women 10 

Men 10 

Women 69 

Permanent 78 

Transient 4 

Employed 82 

Unemployed 

'Scale-maker,  82  years  of  age 1* 

Baker,  42 1 

Button-maker,  81 1 

Brush-maker,  16 1 

Singers.  24,  26 2 

Rag-pickers,  16,  17,  18, 18,  20,  22, 
26,  26,26, 29, 80, 82,  84, 86,41,  44, 

46, 47,  49,  60,  60, 65, 55,  y.  of  age  25 

Cordwainers,  68,  58, 56 8 

Cabinet  makers,  50,  51,  52 8 

Turner,  28 1 

Founders,  86,  87 2 

Watch-makers,  27,  46 2 

Journeymen,  22,  85,  87, 46, 48, 50..  6 

Mason,28 1 

Merchant,  25  . . .  .* 1 

Wine-merchant,  27 1 

Binder,  19 1 

Tailor,  67 1 

Dyers,  58, 65 2 

Terraoe-makers,  29, 69 2 

Cooper,  58 1 

Basket-maker,  64. 1 

*  Washerwomen,  1 8,  89, 62  y'rs  of  age  8  * 
Rag-pickers,  20,  80,  81,  89,48,49, 

60  years  of  age. 7 

OceopatioD  of  the  women. .  ^  fl'^^^''''^^^^^^^f^'  !f*  ^^""  5 

yj^^uifmMni  vt  wv  wuuicu. .  -k  (j|jar-^onien.  22,  26,  41,  61 4 

Traders,  27,  34 2 

Dealer  in  paste-board,  40 1 

[Mender  of  clothes,  74 1^ 

IMen ^ 

Women, 

Men 59 

Women 23 

In  arrears. I 

Not  in  debt 82 


60 
82 

•  82 


88 


.69' 


Married.. . . 
Unmarried 


28 


^82 


82 


8S 


Rooms  with  one  bed,  17 

Common  room  with  6  beds,  1 
Closets  with  one  bed,  80.. . . . 


Total. 


17  beds. 
6     " 
80     « 

58     - 


RATE  OF  RBNTS. 


Rooms 40  centimes  per  night  per  head. 

Common  room 20        **  *•  •• 

Closets 15&80      «  «  « 

Condition  of  the  house,  dirty,  carelessly  kept 
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ooNDmoir  ov  tknaiit8. 

All  theee  workmen  lead  a  miserable  life,  living  on  broken  Tictnals,  or  occasionally 
oo  pork.  They  make  soap  out  of  the  bread  they  find,  or  which  is  given  them  when 
gatoering  rags ;  accustomed  to  misery,  and  living  from  day  to  day,  drinking  alcoholic 
uquors  to  excess. 

HABITS  AND  MANNERS. 

^  They  all  gather  rags  and  bones  in  the  streets,  and  bring  them  to  their  lodging. 
These  are  thrown  togeUier  in  heaps  in  their  rooms,  and  give  oat  an  infectious,  and  of 
course  unhealthy  odor.  They  make  about  60  centimes  a  day,  of  which  bO  or  40  go 
fiirrent 

oaiGiN. 

Parisians 88) 

From  departments 49  >■  82 

Foreigners - ) 

POILVILAIN,  CanvasMr. 

We  give  at  length  this  sp  cimen  of  one  of  the  returns  used,  because  it 
exhibits  the  careful  analyses,  the  minute  thoroughness,  and  the  admirable 
arrangement  which  marked  this  inquiry.  It  should  be  observed  that  the 
furnished  lodging  houses  {logements  gamis)  were  the  subject  of  a  special 
examination.  They  contain  most  of  the  floating  population  of  Pans,  and 
im  the  report  remarks,  if  all  workmen  who  occupy  furnished  lodgings  do  not 
lead  a  di  ^orderly  life,  almost  all  those  who  do  lead  a  dissipated  lile  occupy 
lodgings. 

The  commission  was  not  satisfied  with  a  single  canvas.  A  second  can- 
vasser visited  every  house,  and  verified  the  inquiries  of  the  first,  correcting 
in  a  new  return  the  errors  of  the  firt>t.  When  all  the  returns  from  one  dis- 
trict or  beat  had  been  collected  and  verified,  a  list  was  carefully  made  up 
from  them,  and  the  external  or  out-door  business  of  the  canvasser  was  con- 
sidered as  finished.  The  returns  and  the  list  were  transmitted  to  the  inter- 
nal department,  whose  duty  it  was  to  verify,  to  classify  and  analyze  the  re- 
turns. 

One  table  was  devoted  to  each  branch  of  industry  in  each  battalion  dis- 
trict or  guartier.  The  tables  for  the  four  quartiers  gave  the  results  for  each 
arrondiasementy  and  those  f  -r  the  twelve  arrondiasemenis  presented  the  sta- 
tistics of  that  branch  for  all  Paris. 

Of  the  returns  there  were  received  67,111,  of  which  63,685  related  to 
persons  having  a  single  pursuit,  and  1,131  to  persons  having  more  than 
one. 

Those  branches  of  industry  having  some  connection  or  analogy  were 
classed  together  in  groups,  and  again  four  great  g*  neral  divisions  suggested 
themselves :  that  of  branches  of  industry  connected  with  food ;  with  lodg- 
ing; furniture;  and  clothing  ;  but  the  difficulty  with  this  division  is,  that 
one  branch  of  industry  would  fall  under  two  divisions.  It  was  therefore 
deemed  best  to  arrange  the  325  branches  of  Parisian  iuduscry  into  thirteen 
groups. 

In  the  325  branches,  the  total  number  of  employers  was  64,816,  of  whom 
7,117  employed  more  than  ten  workmen;  25,116  employed  from  two  to 
ten  workmen  ;  32,583  employed  one  man,  or  worked  alone. 

The  number  engaged  in  each  brtnch  of  iudustry  is  as  follows : — 

Clothing 29,216 

Articles  de  Taris 6,121 

Furniture 5,718 
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Building , 4,061 

Thread  and  woveo  fabrica 8,799 

Food 8,678 

"Works  in  metal 8, 1 04 

Works  in  precious  metals % 2,892 

Pripting,  engraving 2,285 

Carving 1,661 

Chemical  works  and  pottery 1,259 

Carriage  making 1,258 

Hides  and  leather 426 

Total 64.816 

Taking  the  statement  of  each  of  these  64,816  employers,  the  total  amount 
of  the  industry  of  Paris  in  1847  was  1,463,628,350  francs.  This  sum  in- 
cludes the  value  of  the  material  employed,  as  the  statements  refer  to  sales. 

The  conrparative  amount  of  each  of  the  thirteen  groups  is  as  follows : — 

Amonnt.  wortcBieik. 

Clothing. francs  240,947,298  90,064 

Food 226,868,080  10,428 

Building 146,412,679  41,608 

Furniture 187,146,246  86,184 

Work  in  precious  metals 184,830,276  16,819 

Fancy  articles,  (articles  de  Paris) 128,658,777  85,679 

Threads  and  fabrics 105,818,474  86,685 

Works  in  metals. 103,631,601  24,894 

Chemical  production  and  pottery 74,646,606  9,787 

Carriages,  sadlery,  <kc 62,857,176  18,754 

Printing,  paper,  Ac 51,171,878  16,705 

Hides  and  skins 41,762,966  4,678 

Carving,  baskets,  Ac. 20,482,804  .       5,405 

Totalinl847 1,468,628,850      842^80 

It  is  striking  how  large  a  proportion  of  the  products  of  Paris  industry  is 
consumed  at  Paris.  Almost  all  the  products  of  those  branches  which  relate 
to  the  preparation  of  food  are  consumed  on  the  spot,  with  the  exception  of 
a  portion  of  the  refined  sugars,  preserves,  and  pastes.  The  same  is  the  case 
with  regard  to  building.  In  clothing  there  are  some  exports,  although  the 
Paris  demand  is  the  principal  one,  and  this  is  the  case  with  fiirniture  also. 

Ot  the  total  value  of  the  productive  industry  of  Paris  in  1847,  fifteen 
hundred  million  francs,  (in  round  numbers,)  the  declared  value  at  the  ex- 
port custom  oflSce  at  Paris  of  goods  exported  was  168,672,187  francs,  of 
which  90,167,778  francs  were  for  goods  not  entitled  to  premium,  78,404,409 
francs  were  for  goods  entitled  to  premium.  A  large  part  of  the  exports  of 
Paris  consists  of  goods  not  manufactured  there,  but  purchased  at  the  ware- 
houses of  the  great  manufacturers ;  this  is  the  case  with  silks,  cloth,  muslin, 
and  nearly  all  printed  goods. 

Of  exports,  the  total  value  of  articles  of  fashion  (hats,  dresses,  &c.,)  was 
2,646,708  francs  ;  the  total  value  manufactured  was  12,826,113  francs  ^ 
which  must  be  added  7,632,012  francs  for  articles  of  women's  use,  included 
under  this  head  at  the  custom-house. 

The  value  of  hats  exported  was  1,219,992  francs;  of  hats  manufactured, 
16,762,680  francs.  The  export  of  umbrellas  and  parasols  anK)unted  to 
1,060,136  francs;  the  manufactured  to  7,408,429  francs. 

The  following  is  the  comparative  amount  of  the  production  of  some  of 
the  chief  branch  s  of  Paris  industry  in  1847  : — 
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Tailon fraocs        80,649,820 

Batchers K8«8,48« 

Adding  saoBage-mAkers 16,7P*l,312 

90,624,744 

Bakers 60,242,890 

Adding  pastry-cooks. 12,266,087  ' 

^ 72,497,477 

Shoemakers 48,282,487 

Jewelers 41,699,984 

Addiag  trinkeU  of  all  kinds 19,288,900 

60,888,884 

Goldsmiths 29,026,100 

I^ce-makers 28,404,967 

Cabinet-makers. 27,982,950 

House-joiners 26.968,885 

Masons 26,863.740 

linen-drapers 26,653.698 

Including  sempstresses    9,680,140 

86.188,846 

Hecanicians,  (manoiaetares) 26,647,860 

Sogar  refiners 23,600,000 

Curriers .     28,424,890 

Adding  tanners 10,282,400 

88,667,290 

Upholsterers 20,668,202 

Carriage  makers 19,397,824 

Lockemiths. 18,600,835 

Manufacturers  in  bronze 18,498,979 

Hatters. 16,762,680 

Carpenters 16,187,000 

House-painters 16,1 84,610 

Printers 15,247,211 

Adding  lithographers 7,798,864 

28,046,076 

3ilakers  of  gloves  of  skins 14,268,247 

Miliners  and  dress-makers 12,826,118 

Refiners  of  oil 12,260,000 

Laundresses 12.060,187 

Piano-  makers 1 1 ,4  8  6 ,07  0 

Artificial-flower  makers 1 1,055,668 

Metal  founders. 10,988,560 

Paper-hangings. 10,227,1^0 

Stove-makers 10,171,847 

Shawl-makers • 9,898,480 

Military  equipments 9,801,350 

Perfumery 9,741,868 

Qroceries,  (manufacturers) 9,621,259 

With  a  word  upon  the  plan  of  this  great  report  we  take  our  leave  of  it 
for  the  present.  It  is  divided  into  three  parts.  In  the  first,  the  fii  ts  collec- 
ted are  annljzed,  and  the  general  tables  are  given.  In  the  twenty-three 
chapters  of  this  part,  the  general  results  are  stated,  and  in  a  chapter  devo- 
ted to  ea<-*h  of  the  thirteen  groups  of  industry  the  general  conclusions  as  to 
that  group  are  given.  With  the  tables  this  part  takes  up  about  300  pages. 
The  second  part  forms  the  body  of  the  work,  taking  up  909  pages  folio. 
Each  of  the  326  ^^  Indus  tries  ^^  of  Paris  is  considered  separately,  a  tiblo  is 
given,  showing  the  number  of  manufacturers  in  each  arrondissement,  the 
number  of  workmen  employed,  the  amount  of  business,  the  number  of  per- 
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naneDt  workmeD,  and  women,  and  children,  of  transient  workmen,  and  the 
number  of  men  and  women  paid  by  the  day  and  by  the  piece.  Each  table  » 
followed  by  full  and  detailed  remarks  upon  the  nature  of  the  branch  of  indus- 
try, the  amount  of  business,  the  priocipal  seat  of  it  at  Paris,  pay,  mannen, 
and  habits  of  workmen,  dull  season,  and  other  points. 

There  is  a  number  of  lai^  public  establishments  at  Paris,  employing 
workmen,  the  statistics  of  which  could  not  properly  have  a  place  with  the 
statistics  of  pivate  industry.  These  establishments  are  the  national  manu- 
facture of  ihe  gobelins,  (carpets  and  hangings,)  the  manufacture  of  tobacco, 
the  national  printing-office,  the  mint,  stamp-office,  the  bakery  of  the  army, 
the  bakery  of  the  hospitals,  the  bakery  of  the  prisons,  spinning  establish- 
ment for  the  poor,  {filature  des  indigents,)  prison  workshops,  the  funeral  es- 
tablishments, the  theaters.  To  these  ihe  third  part  is  devoted,  and  com- 
pletes this  huge  folio  of  1,300  pages,  the  beautiful  paper  and  printing  of 
which  put  to  shame  the  miserable  specimens  of  "public  piinting"  which 
disgrace  our  government,  while  they  enric'i  the  partisan  contractor.  The 
details  given  respecting  these  public  establishments  are  very  interesting,  and 
some  of  them  sufficiently  curious.  We  shall,  from  time  to  time,  in  future 
numbers  of  the  Merchants*  Magazine,  endeavor  to  give  the  results  of  this 
inquiry,  with  regard  to  the  more  important  of  the  numerous  branches  of  in- 
dustry at  Paris ;  we  take  our  leave  for  the  present  of  this  valuable  report 
with  the  hope  that  the  time  will  come  when  legislation,  either  for  village, 
town,  township,  city,  county.  State,  or  nation,  will  not  be  considered  safe,  or 
just,  or  possible,  without  a  minute,  personal  inquiry  into  the  numbei's,  names, 
ages,  wages,  income,  occupations,  habits,  and  education  of  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  of  the  community. 


Art.  U.— THE  SEA  AND  THE  CIBCDLATION  OF  ITS  TiFATERS.* 

If  we  take  a  sample  of  water  which  shall  fairly  represent  in  the  proportion 
of  its  constituents  the  average  water  of  the  Pacific  ocean,  and  analyze  it; — 
and  if  we  do  the  same  by  a  similar  sample  from  the  Atlantic,  we  shall  find 
the  analysis  of  the  one  to  resemble  that  of  the  other  as  closely  as  though 
the  two  samples  had  been  taken  from  the  same  bottle  after  having  been  well 
shaken.  How  then  shall  we  account  for  this,  unless  upon  the  supposition 
that  sea  water  from  one  part  of  the  world  is  in  the  process  of  time  brought 
into  contact  and  mixed  up  with  sea  water  from  all  other  parts  of  the  world? 

This  fact,  as  to  uniformity  of  components,  appears  to  call  for  the  hypoth^is 
that  sea  water  which  to-day  is  in  any  part  of  the  ocean,  will,  in  the  process 
of  time,  be  found  in  another  part  the  most  remote.  It  must  therefore  be 
carried  about  by  currents ;  and  as  those  currents  have  their  offices  to  perform 
in  the  terrestrial  economy,  they  probably  do  not  flow  by  chance,  but  in 
obedience  to  physical  laws ;  they  no  doubt,  therefore,  maintain  the  order 
and  preserve  the  harmony  which  characterize  every  department  of  God's 
handy-work  upon  the  threshold  of  which  man  has  as  yet  been  permitted  to 
stand,  to  observe  or  to  comprehend. 

*  Lectare  in  the  Peopled  Ck)ur8e  on  the  Sea  and  the  CircolaUon  of  Its  Waten.  deUvered  at  tlM 
TM>enMcle,  llih  January,  18S3,  bj  M.  P.  MAURIT,  LL.  D.,  U.  &  Mary. 
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Ererj  drop  of  water  in  tbe  sea  is  obedient  to  law  and  order,  as  are  the 
members  of  the  heavenly  host  in  the  remotest  regions  of  space.  For  when 
the  morning  stars  sang  together,  **the  waves  also  lifted  up  their  voice"  in 
the  almighty  anthem ;  and  doubtless,  therefore,  the  harmony  in  the  depths 
of  the  ocean  is  in  tune  with  that  which  comes  from  the  spheres  above.  We 
cannot  doubt  it.  For  were  it  not  so,  were  there  no  channels  of  circulation 
from  one  ocean  to  another,  and  if,  accordingly,  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic 
were  confined  to  the  Atlantic,  or  if  the  waters  of  the  arms  and  soas  of  the 
Atlantic  werd  confined  to  these  arms  and  seas,  and  had  no  channels  of  cir- 
culation by  which  they  could  pass  out  into  the  ocean,  and  traverse  different 
latitudes  and  climates,  then  the  waters  and  arms  of  these  seas  would,  as  to 
their  constituents,  become,  in  process  of  time,  very  different  from  the  sea 
waters  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

For  instance,  take  the  Red  sea  and  the  Mediterranean  by  way  of  illustra- 
tion :  upon  the  Red  sea  there  is  no  precipitation.  It  is  in  a  rainless  region ; 
not  a  river  runs  down  to  it,  nor  a  brook  empties  into  it;  therefore  there  is 
no  process  by  which  the  salts  and  washings  of  the  earth  which  are  taken  up 
and  held  in  solution  by  rain  or  river  water,  can  be  brought  down  into  the 
Red  sea.  The  air  takes  up  from  it  in  the  process  of  evaporation  fresh  water, 
leaving  behind  all  the  solid  matter  which  the  sea  there  holds  in  solution. 

On  the  other  hand,  numerous  rivers  discharge  into  the  Mediterranean ; 
some  of  which  are  filtered  through  soils  and  among  minerab  which  yield 
one  kind  of  salts  or  soluble  matter ;  another  river  runs  through  a  limestone 
or  volcanic  region  of  country,  and  brings  down  in  solution  solid  matter,  it 
may  be  common  salt,  sulphate  or  carbonate  of  lime,  magnesia,  soda,  potash, 
or  iron ;  either  or  all  may  be  in  its  waters.  Still  the  constituents  of  sea 
water  from  the  Mediterranean,  and  of  sea  water  from  the  Red  sea,  are  quite 
the  same.* 

How,  therefore,  shall  we  account  for  this  sameness  of  compound,  but 
upon  the  supposition  of  a  general  system  of  circulation  in  the  ocean,  by 
which,  in  the  process  of  time,  water  from  one  part  is  conveyed  to  anotlier 
the  most  remote,  and  by  which  a  general  interchange  and  commingling  of 
tbe  waters  take  place  ? 

The  chief  motive  power  from  which  marine  currents  derive  their  velocity, 
has  been  ascribed  to  heat;  but  a  close  study  of  the  agents  concerned  has 
suggested  that  an  important — nay,  a  powerful  and  active  agency  in  the 
system  of  oceanic  circulation  is  derived  through  the  instrumentality  of  the 
winds,  of  marine  plants  and  animals,  and  from  the  salts  of  the  sea  water.^ 
They  give  the  ocean  great  dynamical  force. 

Let  us,  for  the  sake  of  illustration  and  explanation,  suppose  the  sea  in  all 
its  parts — in  its  depths,  and  at  the  surface,  at  the  equator,  and  about  the 

*  «<The  Bolid  constltuenti  of  sea  water  amount  to  abont  3^  per  cent  of  its  weight,  or  nearly  half 
an  oooce  to  the  pound.  Its  aollnen  miy  be  consldemd  as  a  neces«iry  renult  of  the  present  urder 
of  tbinfVB.  Rivent  which  are  coast  intly  flowing  Into  the  octau  contain  aalta  varying  In  amount  Trum 
lU  to  50  and  even  100  grains  per  g.iUun.  Thev  are  chiefly  common  salt,  sulphate  and  carbonate  of 
lime,  mai<neairt,  soda,  potash,  and  Iron;  and  these  are  found  to  be  the  main  conailluenis  of  sea 
water.  The  water  which  evaporates  from  the  sea  Is  nearly  pure,  oonUitilug  but  very  minute  traces 
of  salts.  Palling  as  rain  upon  the  land,  it  washes  the  soil,  percolates  ihruu^ch  the  rocky  layers,  and 
becomes  charged  with  saline  sub-iiaiices  which  are  borne  seaward  by  tbe  returning  currents.  Tbe 
oeeau,  thererure,  is  the  great  depository  uf  everything  that  water  can  dissolve  and  carry  down  from 
the  surtHCo  of  the  contm-mis ;  and  iis  mere  is  no  channel  for  iheir  e.^cape,  they  of  course  constantly 
accumulate.**-- Koanan^A  Chemistry, 

**Thu  cuiM)  n;  the  sea,"  says  Puwner,  "•  Is  bat  a  m  ignifled  representation  of  what  occurs  in  every 
lake  Into  which  rivers  flow,  but  from  which  there  is  no  ouUet  except  by  evaporation.  Huch  a  lalie 
Is  invariably  a  salt  lake.  It  is  impossible  mat  it  can  be  otherwise :  and  it  is  curious  to  observe  that 
this  condition  disappears  when  an  arliflcial  outlet  ts  produced  for  the  waters.*' 
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poles — to  be  of  one  uniform  temperature,  and  to  be  all  of  fresh  water.  In 
this  case,  there  would  be  nothing  of  heat  to  disturb  its  equilibrium,  and 
there  would  be  no  motive  power  to  beget  currents,  or  to  set  the  water  in 
motion  by  reason  of  the  ditference  of  specific  gravity  due  to  water  at  differ- 
ent densities  and  temperatures. 

So  far,  w©  only  derive  from  evaporation  and  precipitation  over  the  supposed 
fresh  water  sea,  a  slight  surface  current  towards  the  equator,  and,  of  course, 
we  have  the  forces  for  but  a  partial  oceanic  circulation. 

The  motive  power  of  such  a  current  would  be  gravitation,  acting  upon  an 
inclined  plane. 

So  far  in  the  progress  of  illustration  we  have  apparent  counteraction ;  for 
we  have,  on  one  hand,  the  sea-level  lowered  in  the  equatorial  r^ons  by 
evaporation,  and  raised  by  the  expansive  force  of  heat  on  the  other ;  we 
have  also  the  sea- level  of  the  Polar  regions  raised  on  one  hand  by  precipi- 
tation, and  lowered  on  the  other  by  the  contraction  due  the  diminution  of 
temperature  there.  But  this  counteraction  is  only  apparent,  for  the  increase 
of  temperature  about  the  equatorial,  and  the  decrease  of  it  about  the  Polar 
regions  can  only  produce  a  certain  effect,  which,  like  the  effect  of  the  centri- 
petal force  upon  the  figure  of  the  earth,  in  elevating  the  sea-level  at  the 
equator,  becomes  constant,  and  which,  like  every  other  constant  in  nature, 
is  compensated ;  whereas,  the  process  of  evaporation  and  precipitation  being 
continued,  the  difference  of  level  created  by  these  in  different  parts  of  the 
ocean  is  accumulative  and  not  constant  It,  therefore,  remmns  for  currents 
to  r(  store. 

We  have  now  traced  from  their  principles  of  action  the  effect  of  two 
agents,  which  in  a  sea  of  fresh  water  would  tend  to  create  currents,  and  to 
beget  a  system  of  aqueous  circulation ;  but  a  set  of  currents  and  a  system 
of  circulation,  which,  it  is  readily  perceived,  would  be  quite  different  firom 
those  which  we  find  in  the  salt  sea.  One  of  these  agents  would  be  employed 
in  restoring,  by  means  of  one  or  more  Polar  currents,  the  water  that  is  taken 
from  one  part  of  the  ocean  by  evaporation,  and  deposited  in  another  by 
precipitation.  The  other  agent  would  be  employed  in  restoring,  by  the 
forces  due  differences  of  specific  gravity,  the  equilibrium  which  has  been 
disturbed  by  heating,  and  of  course  expanding,  the  waters  of  the  Torrid 
Zone  on  one  hand,  and  by  cooling,  and  consequently  contracting,  those  of 
the  Frigid  Zone  on  the  other.  This  agency  would,  if  it  were  not  modified 
by  others,  find  expression  in  a  system  of  currents  and  counter  currents,  or 
rather  in  a  set  of  surface  currents  of  warm  and  light  water  from  the  equator 
towards  the  poles,  and  in  another  set  of  under  currents  of  cooler,  dense  and 
heavy  water,  from  the  poles  towards  the  equator. 

Such,  keeping  out  of  view  the  influence  of  the  winds  which  we  may  suppose 
would  be  the  same  whether  the  sea  were  salt  or  fresh,  would  be  the  system 
of  oceanic  circulation  were  the  sea  all  of  fresh  water. 

If  this  train  of  reasoning  be  good,  we  may  infer  that  in  a  system  of 
oceanic  circulation,  the  dynamical  force  to  be  derived  from  difference  of 
temperature,  where  the  waters  are  all  fre^h,  would  be  quite  feeble.  And 
that  were  the  sea  not  salt,  we  should  probably  have  no  such  current  in  it  as 
the  Gulf  Stream. 

So  far  we  have  been  reasoning  hypotheticallyto  show  what  would  be  the 
chief  agents,  exclusive  of  the  winds,  in  disturbing  the  equilibrium  of  the 
ocean,  were  its  waters  fresh  and  not  salt.  And  whatever  disturbs  equilibrium 
there,  may  be  regarded  as  the  primum  mobile  in  the  system  of  marine  cur- 
rents. 
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Let  118  BOW  proceed  another  step  in  the  process  of  explaining  and  illns- 
trating  the  effects  of  the  salts  of  the  sea  in  the  system  of  oceanic  circulation. 
To  this  end,  let  ns  suppose  this  imaginary  ocean  of  fresh  water  suddenly  to 
have  become  that  which  we  have,  viz. :  an  ocean  of  salt  water,  which  con- 
tracts as  its  temperature  is  lowered,  till  it  reaches  28**  or  thereabout. 

Let  evaporation  now  commence  in  the  trade-wind  region,  as  it  was  sup- 
posed to  do  in  ihQ  case  of  the  fresh  water  seas,  and  as  it  actually  goes  on  in 
nature — and  what  takes  place  ?  Why  a  lowering  of  the  sea  level  as  before. 
But  as  the  vapor  of  salt  water  is  fresh,  or  nearly  so,  fresh  water  only  is  taken 
up  from  the  ocean :  that  which  remains  is  therefore  more  salt;  thus,  while 
the  level  is  lowered  in  the  salt  sea,  the  equilibrium  is  destroyed  because  of 
the  saltness  of  the  water,  for  the  water  that  remains  after  the  evaporation 
takes  place,  is  on  account  of  the  solid  matter  held  in  solution,  specifically 
heavier  than  it  was  before  any  portion  of  it  was  converted  into  vapor. 

The  vapor  is  taken  from  the  surface  water :  the  surface  water  thereby 
becomes  more  salt,  and  consequently  heavier ;  it  therefore  sinks ;  and  hence 
we  have  due  to  the  salts  of  the  sea  a  vertical  circulation,  viz. :  a  descent  of 
heavier — because  Salter  and  cooler — water  from  the  surface,  and  an  ascent 
of  water  that  is  lighter — because  it  is  not  so  salt — from  the  depths  below. 

This  vapor  then  which  is  taken  up  from  the  evaporating  regions — by 
which  is  meant  those  regions  where  the  evaporation  is  greater  than  the  pre- 
cipitation,— ^is  carried  by  the  winds  through  their  channels  of  circulation,  and 
poured  back  into  the  ocean,  where  the  regions  of  precipitation  are; — and  by 
the  regions  of  precipitation  I  mean  those  parts  of  the  ocean,  as  in  the  polar 
basins,  where  the  ocean  receives  more  fresh  water  in  the  shape  of  rain,  snow, 
Ac.,  than  it  returns  to  the  atmosphere  in  the  shape  of  vapor. 

In  the  precipitating  regions,  therefore,  the  level  is  destroyed,  as  before  ex- 
plained, by  elevation ;  and  in  the  evaporating  regions,  by  depre^ion ;  which, 
as  already  stated,  gives  rise  to  a  system  of  surface  currents  moved  by  gravity 
alone  from  the  poles  to  the  equator. 

But  we  are  now  considering  the  effects  of  evaporation  and  precipitation 
in  giving  impulse  to  the  circulation  of  the  ocean  where  its  waters  are  salt. 

The  fresh  water  that  has  been  taken  from  the  evaporating  regions  is  de- 
posited upon  those  of  precipitation  which,  for  illustration  merely,  we  will 
locate  in  the  North  Polar  Basin.  Among  the  sources  of  supply  of  fresh 
water  for  this  basin,  we  must  include  not  only  the  precipitation  which  takes 
place  over  the  basin  itself,  but  also  the  amount  of  fresh  water  discharged  in- 
to it  by  the  waters  of  the  great  hydrographical  basins  of  Arctic  Europe, 
Asia,  and  America. 

This  fresh  water,  being  emptied  into  the  Polar  sea,  and  agitated  by  the 
winds,  becomes  mixed  with  the  salt ;  but,  as  the  agitation  of  the  sea  by  the 
winds  extends  to  no  great  depth,  it  is  only  the  upper  layer  of  salt  water,  and 
that  tq  a  moderate  depth,  which  becomes  mixed  with  the  fresh.  The  spe- 
cific gravity  of  this  upper  layer,  therefore,  is  diminished  just  as  much  as  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  sea  water  in  the  evaporating  regions  was  increased. 
And  thus  we  have  a  surface  current  of  saltish  water  from  the  poles  toward  the 
equator,  and  an  under-current  of  water  salter  and  heavier  from  the  equator 
toward  the  poles.  This  under  current  8upf)lies  in  a  great  measure  the  salt 
which  the  upper  current,  freighted  with  fresh  water  from  the  clouds  and 
rivers,  carries  back. 

Thus  it  is  to  the  salts  of  the  sea,  that  we  owe  that  feature  in  the  system 
of  oceanic  circulation  which  causea  an  under  current  to  flow  from  the  Medi- 
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terranean  into  the  Atlantic,  and  another  from  the  Red  sea  into  the  Indian 
ocean.  And  it  is  evident,  since  neither  of  these  seas  is  salting  up, — that 
jnst  as  much,  or  nearly  just  as  nauch  salt,  as  the  under  current  brings  out, 
just  so  much  must  the  upper  currents  carry  in. 

Hence  we  infer  that  the  currents  of  the  sea,  by  reason  of  its  saltness,  at- 
tain their  maximum  of  volume  and  velocity.  Hence,  too,  we  infer  that  the 
transportation  of  warm  water  from  the  Equator  toward  the  frozen  regions  of 
the  Poles,  and  of  cold  water  from  the  Frigid  toward  the  Torrid  Zone,  is  faci- 
litated ;  and  consequently  here,  in  the  saltness  of  the  sea,  have  we  not  an 
agent  by  which  climates  are  mitigated— by  which  they  are  softened  and 
rendered  much  cbore  salubrious  than  it  would  be  possible  for  them  to  be, 
were  the  waters  of  the  ocean  deprived  of  this  property  of  saltness  ? 

If  these  inferences  as  to  the  influences  of  salts  upon  the  currents  of  the 
sea,  be  correct,  the  same  cause  which  produces  an  under  current  from  the 
Mediterranean,  and  an  under  current  from  the  Red  sea  into  the  ocean  should 
produce  an  under  current  from  the  ocean  into  the  north  polar  basin — ^it 
being  supposed,  merely  for  the  present,  that  there  is  a  surface  current  through 
Davis's  Straits  always  setting  out  of  the  Polar  sea.  In  each  case,  the  hypo- 
thesis with  regard  to  the  part  performed  by  the  salt  in  giving  vigor  to  the 
system  of  oceanic  circulation  requires  that,  counter  to  the  surface  current  of 
water  with  less  salt,  there  should  be  an  under  current  of  water  with  more 
salt  in  it. 

Now.  then,  whence,  unless  from  the  diflerence  of  specific  gravity  due  sea 
water  of  different  degrees  of  saltness,  can  we  derive  a  locomotive  power  suffi- 
cient to  give  such  tremendous  masses  of  ice  such  a  velocity  ? 

What  is  the  temperature  of  this  under  current?  Be  that  what  it  may,  it 
is  probably  above  the  freezing  point  of  sea  water?     Suppose  it  to  be  at  36*. 

This  under  Polar  current  water,  then,  as  it  rises  to  the  top,  and  is  brought  to 
the  surface  by  the  agitation  of  the  sea  in  the  Arctic  regions,  gives  out  its  surplus 
heat,  and  warms  the  atmosphere  there  till  the  temperature  of  this  warm 
under  current  water  is  lowered  to  the  requisite  degree  for  going  out  on  the 
surface.     Uence  the  water  sky  of  those  regions. 

And  the  heat  which  it  loses  in  falling  from  its  normal  temperature,  be 
that  what  it  may,  till  it  reaches  the  temperature  of  28^,  is  so  much  caloric 
set  free  in  the  Polar  regions  to  temper  the  air  and  mitigate  the  climate 
there.  Now,  is  not  this  one  of  those  modifications  of  climate  which  may 
be  fairly  traced  back  to  the  effect  of  the  saltness  of  the  sea  in  giving  energy 
to  its  circulation  ? 

Moreover,  if  there  be  a  deep  sea  in  the  Polar  basin,  which  serves  as  a  re- 
ceptacle for  the  waters  brought  into  it  by  this  under  current,  which,  because 
it  comes  from  toward  the  equatorial  regions,  comes  from. a  milder  climate, 
and  is,  therefore,  warmer,  we  can  easily  imagine  why  there  might  be  an  open 
sea  in  the  Polar  regions,  why  Lieut.  De  Haven  in  his  instrucUons  was 
directed  to  look  for  it ;  and  why  both  he  and  Captain  Penny,  of  one  of  the 
English  searching  vessels,  found  it  there.  Franklin  owes  his  safety  to  salts 
of  sea. 

And  in  accounting  for  this  Polynia,  we  see  that  its  existence  is  not  only 
consistent  with  the  hypothesis  with  which  we  set  out,  touching  a  perfect 
system  of  oceanic  circuktion,  but  that  it  may  be  ascribed,  in  a  great  degree, 
at  least,  if  not  wholly,  to  the  efft^ct  produced  by  the  salts  of  the  sea  upon  the 
the  mobility  and  circulation  of  its  waters. 

Here  then  is  an  office  which  the  sea  performs  in  the  economy  of  the  uni- 
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waters  altogether  fresh.  And  thus  philosophers  have  a  clue  placed  in  their 
Iiands  which  will  probably  guide  them  to  one  of  the  many  hiddea  reason* 
iliat  are  embraced  in  the  true  answer  to  the  question,  "  why  is  the  sea  saltf^ 
.  But  we  find  in  sea-water  other  matter  besides  common  salt.  lime  is 
dissolved  by  the  rain  and  the  rivers,  and  emptied  in  vast  quantities  into  tho 
ocean.  Out  of  it,  coral  islands  and  coral  ree&  of  great  extent — ^marl  bedj^ 
shell  banks,  and  infusorial  deposits  of  large  dimensions,  have  been  construct- 
^  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  deep. 

These  creatures  are  endowed  with  the  power  of  secreting,  apparently  fot 
tbeir  own  purposes  only,  solid  matter,  which  the  waters  of  the  sea  hold  in 
solution.  But  this  power  was  given  to  them,  that  they  also  might  fulfil  the 
part  assigned  to  them  in  the  economy  of  the  universe.  For  to  them,  prob- 
ably, has  been  allotted  the  important  office  of  assisting  in  giving  circulation 
to  the  ocean,  and  of  helping  to  regulate  the  climates  of  the  earth. 

The  better  to  comprehend  how  such  creatures  may  influence  currents  and 
climates,  let  us  suppose  the  ocean  to  be  perfectly  at  rest ; — that  throughout 
it  is  in  a  state  of  complete  equilibrium ; — that,  with  the  exception  of  thoat 
tenants  of  the  deep  which  have  the  power  of  extracting  from  it  the  solid 
matter  held  in  solution,  there  be  no  agent  in  nature  capable  of  distributing 
that  equilibrium ; — ^and  that  all  these  fish,  &c,j  have  suspen4ed  their  seore^ 
tions,  in  order  that  this  state  of  a  perfect  aqueous  equilibrium  and  repooft 
throughout  the  sea  might  be  attained. 

In  this  state  of  things — the  waters  of  the  sea  being  in  perfect  equilibrion^ 
— ^a  single  mollusk  or  corraliine,  we  will  suppose,  commences  his  secretionii 
and  abstracts  from  the  sea-water  solid  matter  for  his  shell.  In  that  act,  thia 
animal  has  destroyed  the  equilibrium  of  the  whole  ocean ;  for  the  specifio 
gravity  of  that  portion  of  the  water  from  which  this  solid  matter  has  been 
abstracted  is  altered.  Having  lost  a  portion  of  its  solid  contents,  it  has  be- 
come  specifically  lighter  than  it  was  before ;  it  must,  therefore,  give  place  ta 
the  pressure  which  the  heavier  water  exerts  to  push  it  aside  and  occupy  Ita 
place,  and  it  n«ust  consequently  travel  about  and  mingle  with  the  waters  of 
the  other  parts  o[  the  ocean,  until  its  proportion  of  solid  matter  be  returned 
to  Of  and  until  it  attains  the  exact  degree  of  specific  gravity  due  sea-watet 
generally. 

How  much  solid  matter  does  the  whole  host  of  marine  plants  and  aniniali 
abstract  from  sea-water  daily  ?  Is  it  a  thousand  pounds,  or  a  thousand  mil- 
lions of  tons  f  No  one  can  say.  But  whatever  bo  its  weight,  it  is  so  mudi 
of  the  power  of  gravity  applied  to  the  dynamical  forces  of  the  ocean.  And 
this  power  is  derived  from  the  salts  of  the  sea,  through  the  agency  of  sea 
shells  and  other  marine  animals,  that  of  themselves  scarcely  possess  tha 
power  of  locomotion.  Yet  they  have  power  to  put  the  whole  sea  in  mo  ion^ 
from  the  equator  to  the  poles,  from  the  surface  to  the  bottom. 

The  sea  breeze  and  the  sea  shell,  in  performing  their  appointed  offices,  ael 
io  such  a  way  as  to  give  rise  to  a  reciprocating  motion  in  the  waters :  tha« 
they  impart  to  the  ocean  dynamical  forces  for  its  circulation. 

The  sea  breeze  plays  upon  the  surface :  it  converts  only  fresh  water  into 
vapor,  and  leaves  the  solid  matter  behind.  The  surface  water  thus  becamea 
ipecifically  heavier,  and  sinks.  On  the  other  hand,  the  little  maine  archi* 
tect  below,  as  he  works  upon  his  coral  edifice  at  the  bottom,  abstracts  from 
the  water  there  a  portion  of  its  solid  contents ;  it  therefore  becomes  specifio- 
ally  %hter,  and  up  it  goes  ascending  to  the  top  with  increased  velocity^  to 
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take  tlie  place  of  the  descending  colnmn,  which,  by  the  action  of  the  win  A, 
'  has  been  sent  down,  loaded  with  fresh  food  and  materials  for  the  busy  Htfle 
^  mason  in  the  depths  below. 

Seeing  then  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  sea,  with  their  powers  of  secretitm, 
are  competent  to  exercise  at  least  some  degree  of  influence  in  disturbiM 
equilibrium,  are  not  these  creatures  entitldl  to  be  regarded  as  i^ents  whi^ 
have  their  offices  to  perform  in  the  system  of  oceanic  circulation  ?  It  is  ina- 
*  material  how  great  or  how  small  that  influence  may  be  supposed  to  be;  ibr, 
be  it  ^reat  or  small,  we  may  rest  assured  that  it  is  not  a  chance  mfluence, 
but  it  IS  an  influence  exercised — ^if  exercised  it  all — ^by  design,  and  according 
to  the  commandment  of  Him  whose  "voice  the  wind  and  sea  obey.**  TTitis 
God  speaks  through  sea  shells  to  the  ocean. 

It  may  therefore  be  supposed  that  the  arrangements  in  the  economy  of 
nsrtare  are  such  as  to  require  that  the  various  kinds  of  marine  animabf 
whose  secretions  are  calculated  to  alter  the  specific  gravity  of  sea-water,  to 
destroy  its  equilibrium,  to  beget  currents  in  the  ocean,  and  to  control  its 
circulation,  should  be  distributed  according  to  order. 

Upon  this  supposition,  the  like  of  which  nature  warrants  throughout  her 
whofe  domain,  we  may  conceive  how  the  marine  animals  of  which  wo  hare 
been  speaking,  assist  also  to  regulate  climates,  and  to  adjust  the  temperature 
of  certain  latitudes.  For  instance,  let  us  suppose  tlie  waters  in  a  certain  part 
of  the  Torrid  Zone  to  be  70°,  but  by  reason  of  the  fresh  water  that  has  been 
taken  from  them  in  a  state  of  vapor,  and  consequently  by  reason  of  the  pro- 
portionate increase  of  salts,  these  waters  are  heavier  than  waters  thai  may  be 
cooler,  but  not  so  salt  This  being  the  case,  the  tendency  would  be  for  this 
warm  but  salt  and  heavy  water  to  flow  off  as  an  under  current  toward  the 
Polar  or  some  other  regions  of  lighter  water. 

Such  an  under  current,  by  reason  of  the  limits  conducting  powers  of 
water  for  heat,  would  preserve  its  high  temperature  for  a  length  of  time,  and 
for  great  distances — cooling,  of  course,  somewhat  by  the  way. 

This  under  current  may  bo  freighted  with  heat  to  temper  some  hyper- 
borean region,  or  soften  some  extra-tropical  climate ;  for  we  know  that  such 
is  among  the  effects  of  marine  currents.  At  starting  it  might  have  been,  if 
■  you  please,  so  loaded  with  solid  matter,  that  thou^  its  temperature  were 
70**,  yet  by  reason  of  the  quantity  of  such  matter  held  in  solution,  its  spe- 
cific gravity  might  have  been  greater  than  that  of  extra-tropical  sea-water 
generally  at  28°. 

Notwithstanding  this,  it  may  be  brought  into  contact,  by  the  way,  with 
those  kinds  and  quantities  of  marine  organisms  that  shall  abstract  solid 
matter  enough  to  reduce  its  specific  gravity,  and,  instead  of  leaving  it  greater 
than  common  sea-water  at  28°,  to  make  it  less  than  common  sea- water  at 
40°,  in  such  a  case  this  warm  sea-water,  when  it  comes  to  the  cold  latitudes^ 
would  be  brought  to  the  surface  through  the  instrumentality  of  shell-fish 
and  various  other  tribes  that  dwell  far  down  in  the  depths  of  the  ocean. 
Thus  we  perceive  that  these  creatures,  though  they  are  regarded  as  being 
so  low  in  the  scale  of  creation,  may,  nevertheless,  be  regarded  as  agents  of 
'  much  importance  in  the  terrestrial  economy,  for  we  perceive  that  thev  are 
capable  of  spreading  over  certain  parts  of  the  ocean  those  benign  mantles  of 
warmth  which  temper  the  winds,  and  modify,  more  or  less,  all  the  marine 
climates  of  the  eartn. 

The  makers  of  nice  astronomical  instruments,  when  they  have  put  the 
'  difierent  parts  of  their  machinery  together,  and  set  it  to  work,  find,  as  in  the 
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chronometer  for  instance,  that  it  is  subject  in  its  performance  to  maoj  irreg- 
ularities and  imperfecUons.  That  in  one  state  of  things  there  is  ezpansioD, 
and  in  another  state  contraction,  among  cogs,  springs,  and  wheels,  with  an 
increase  or  diminution  of  rate.  This  (Refect  Uie  makers  have  sought  to  over- 
come ;  and  with  a  beautiful  display  of  ingenuity,  they  have  attached  to  the 
works  of  the  instrument  a  contrivance  which  has  had  the  effect  of  correcting 
these  irregularities  by  counteracting  the  tendency  of  the  instrument  to  change 
its  performance  with  the  changing  influences  of  temperature. 

This  contrivance  is  called  a  compensationj  and  a  chronometer  that  is  well 
regulated  and  properly  compensated,  will  perform  its  office  with  certainty, 
and  preserve  its  rate,  under  all  the  vicissitudes  of  heat  and  cold  to  which  it 
mtLj  be  exposed. 

So  too  in  the  clock-work  of  the  ocean,  and  the  machinery  of  the  universe : 
order  and  regularity  are  maintained  by  a  sprstem  of  compensations.  A  ce- 
lestial body,  as  it  revolves  round  its  sun,  flies  oft  under  the  influence  of  cen- 
trifugal force;  but  immediately  the  forces  of  compensation  begin  to  act:  the 
planet  b  brought  back  to  its  elliptical  path,  and  held  in  the  orbit  for  which 
its  mass,  its  motions,  and  its  distance  were  adjusted.  Its  compensation  is 
perfect 

So  too  with  the  salts  and  shells  of  the  sea  in  the  machinery  of  the  ocean : 
from  them  are  derived  principles  of  compensation,  the  most  perfect;  through 
their  agency,  the  undue  effects  of  heat  and  cold,  of  storm  and  rain,  in  dis- 
turbing the  equilibrium  and  producing  thereby  currents  in  the  sea,  are  com- 
pensated, regulated,  and  controlled. 

The  dews,  the  rains,  and  the  rivers  are  continually  dissolving  certain  min- 
erals of  the  earth,  and  carrying  them  off  to  the  sea. 

Hence  with  diffusive  salts  old  ocean  steeps 
His  emerald  shallows,  and  his  sapphire  deeps. 

This  is  an  accumulating  process ;  and  if  it  were  not  compeneaied^  the  sea 
would  Anally  become  as  the  Dead  Sea  is,  saturated  with  salt,  and  therefore 
unsuitable  for  the  habitation  of  many  fish  of  the  sea. 

The  sea  shells  and  marine  insects  afford  the  required  compensation.  As 
the  salts  are  emptied  into  the  sea,  these  creatures  secrete  them  again,  and 
pile  them  up  in  solid  masses,  to  serve  as  the  bases  of  islands  and  continents, 
to  be  in  the  process  ct  a^  upheaved  into  dry  land,  and  then  again  dis- 
solved by  the  dews  and  rams,  and  washed  by  the  rivers  away  into  the  sea. 

Thus  we  behold  shells  and  animalculae  in  a  new  Hght  May  we  not  now 
cease  to  regard  them  as  beings  which  have  little  or  nothing  to  do  in  mmn- 
taining  the  harmonies  of  creation?  On  the  contrary,  do  we  not  see  in  them 
the  principles  of  the  most  admirable  compensation  in  the  system  of  oceanic 
circulation!  We  mav  even  regard  them  as  regulators,  to  some  extent,  of 
climates  in  parts  of  the  earth  far  removed  from  their  presence.  There  is 
something  suggestive  both  of  the  grand  and  the  beautiful  in  the  idea,  that 
while  the  insects  of  the  sea  are  building  up  their  coral  islands  in  the  perpet- 
ual summer  of  the  tropics,  they  are  also  engaged  in  dispensing  warmth  to 
distant  parts  of  the  earth,  and  in  mitigating  the  severe  cold  of  the  Polar 
winter. 
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Art.  in.-Tiu  nm  and  cdiheice  of  st.  lohis  m  isa 

In  an  article  which  ▼•  prepared  and  published  in  Aufj^ust,  18i6»  {Mar- 
ikanUf  Magasine^  vol.  zv.,  162-171,)  we  gave  a  brief  hktorioal  sketch  of 
8t.  Louis,  and  its  progress  in  Commerce,  population,  &c  In  March,  1861, 
Tvol.  xziv.,  pages  298-816,)  we  published'  ihe  annual  statement  of  the 
Missouri  Repuhlicoa^  hx  the  year  ending  December  Slst,  1850;  and  ia 
March,  1852,  (voL  xxyi.,  pages  806-325,)  a  similar  statement  for  the  Tear 
1851.  For  a  copy  of  the  subjoined  annual  review  of  the  Commerce  of  St. 
Lods,  for  the  year  1862,  carefully  compiled  from  daily  reports  published  ia 
the  Missouri  JUpublican^  and  oUier  reliable  sources,  we  are  indebted  te 
A.  B.  Chambers,  E&q.  This  history  or  review  shows  an  increased  busiaeia 
in  almost  every  important  branch  of  trade,  that  must  gratify  our  mercaatUe 
inends  in  the  great  and  growing  West. 

Ifusovti  Rbpitbucaii  Orfici^  | 
Oa&inrySdtiSsa.  ( 

'  A  comparative  table  of  the  receipts  of  produce  the  present  and  past  yearsi 
will  show  in  some  articles  a  consiaerable  falling  off.    Particularly  is  this  the 
case  in  grain.    We  must  attribute  this  result,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  low 
stage  of  the  rivers,  which  continued  during  a  large  portion  of  the  business  sea- 
son, and  which  is  almost  unprecedented  in  our  commercial  history.    From  June 
until  December,  with  the  exception  of  an  occasional  temporary  rise,  the  Missis. 
sippi,  and  its  tributaries  in  this  section,  were  almost  too  low  for  the  smaUeai 
class  of  boats,  and  on  the  Illinois  barges  had  to  be  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of 
transporting  the  produce  of  the  country  to  this  market    High  freights  were  de- 
manded, as  a  matter  of  course,  and  this  advance  on  the  usual  river  charges  had  a 
tendency  to  keep  bock  a  considerable  portion  of  the  staples.    The  wheat  crop 
was  estimated  as  very  large,  and  yet  by  reference  to  our  tables  it  will  be  found, 
that  the  deficit  of  the  year  just  passed,  as  compared  with  the  previous  one,  shows 
an  amount  over  100,000  bushels.    It  may  be  that  the  crop  was  over  estimated, 
and  it  may  be  that  the  home  consumption  required  more  than  the  ordinary  alloww 
ance,  and  it  may  be  that  trade  has  been  in  a  measure  diverted  through  the  immv 
them  channel,  or  that  a  considerable  portion  yet  remains  in  the  granaries  of  the 
farmers ;  but  taking  the  great  difference  into  consideration,  it  is  a  matter  that  de- 
serves the  attention  of  the  business  portion  of  our  citizens.    If  it  shall  be  ascer- 
tained that  low  water  was  the  cause,  the  spirit  recently  expressed  in  regard  to  a 
general  system  of  internal  improvements  should  be   fostered  and  improved. 
During  the  past  season  a  very  practical  and  satisfactory  test  was  made  of  the 
value  to  our  Commerce  of  artificial  means  of  communication.    The  test  waa 
made,  too,  at  a  most  favorable  time  for  exhibiting  fairly  the  practicability  and  im- 
portance of  these  improvements.    It  was  during  the  season  of  extreme  drouth, 
when  navigation  was  nearly  suspended,  and  when  receipts  of  products,  in  conae- 
quence,  were  light  and  inconsiderable ;  and  although  the  rood  opened  was  coos- 
paratively  a  short  one,  and  the  country  rendered  tributary  thereby  but  small  in  its 
extent  and  new  in  its  settiement,  yet  the  effect  prodnced  was  so  apparent  that 
every  department  of  industry  felt  its  influence.    We  refer  to  the  opening  during 
the  summer  of  the  Alton  and  Springfield  Railroad.    The  result  was  most  satis- 
faotory.    The  company  were  obliged,  on  account  of  the  enhancement  of  business, 
to  employ  an  additional  packet  between  this  port  and  Alton,  notwithstanding  a 
Tenr  short  time  before,  prior  to  the  completion  of  (he  work,  one  of  the  packets 
had  discontinued  her  semi-daily  trips  between  the  two  points.    The  favorable 
results  to  this  city  from  this  work,  has  deeply  impressed  our  citizens  with  the 
necessity  for  an  extensive  system  of  railway  communications,  and  active  prepara- 
tions have  already  been  made  for  the  construction  of  important  works.    A  few 
years  at  fitfthest  will  see  our  Commerce  enlarged  under  this  wise  poliey,  the 
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transportation  of  the  yarions  prodacta  of  the  eonntry  rendered  safe  and  certain  at 
all  seasons,  and  agrieulture  ffreatly  enlarged.  St  Louis  has  grown  into  her 
present  proportions  without  the  aid  of  a  single  mile  of  railroad  or  canal,  and 
without  even  the  removal  of  an  obatmetion  in  the  natnral  ohanneis  through  which 
iier  Commerce  flows;  her  prosperiU  is  the  result  of  a  ftw  yearn*  progression; 
and  when  the  present  contemplated  works  are  finished,  extending  throogh  the 
richest  portions  of  our  own  State,  traversing  Illinois  through  her  whole  breadth, 
mod  by  ooilateral  links  draining,  in  both  States,  an  immense  extent  of  country,  it 
may  reasonably  be  supposed  that  our  commercial  and  consequent  general  pros- 
perity will  be  most  beneficially  influenced,  and  that  our  metropolis  will  enlarge 
ner  borders  with  more  rapidity  than  has  yet  been  witnessed. 

These  observations  are  not  merely  theoretical;  practical  results,  emanating 
firom  like  improvements  both  in  the  East  and  West,  suflSciently  prove  the  mat 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  artificial  connections  with  the  interior,  as  well  as 
with  other  important  commercial  points.  The  able  review  of  the  Cincinnati 
market,  for  the  year  ending  the  31  at  of  August  last,  contains  important  data  in 
relation  to  improvements  of  the  kind  of  which  we  are  speaking,  and  which  ex- 
hibit the  most  interesting  results.  If  we  would  retain  the  trade  under  which  wo 
have  prospered,  we  must  connect,  by  rail-road  and  plank-road,  with  the  points 
from  which  our  Commerce  has  received  its  support;  the  river  channels  must  be 
improved,  and  facilities  olTered  as  great  or  greater,  than  other  entrepots  are  ofler« 
ing,  for  the  transmission  of  the  various  products,  cheaply,  safely,  and  without 
dc3av. 

This  point,  at  no  distant  day,  must  become  important  as  a  manufacturing  one. 
The  heaviest  business  in  this  department  will  doubtless  be  in  iron.  The  State 
boasts  of  her  mountains  of  ore,  and  the  coal  region  is  immediately  at  our  doors. 
Within  a  few  years  past  the  article  made  of  iron  have  multiplied  beyond  any 
expectation.  Hailing,  fencing  for  agricultural  uses,  window-sash,  door-fronts, 
columns,  caps,  telegraph-wire,  water-pipe,  are  a  few  only  of  the  uses  to  which 
the  article  has  lately  been  applied;  while  speculation  begins  to  whisper  about 
entire  buildings  being  constructed,  and  entire  streets  pav^  with  it  The  shops 
of  St  Louis  compete  with  the  best  artisans  elsewhere  for  the  manufacture  of 
steam-engines,  and  of  every  species  of  machinery.  A  connection  with  Pilot 
Knob  and  the  Iron  Mountain,  by  railroad,  will  obviate  at  once  the  difficulty  to  an 
embarkation  of  the  kind,  by  placing  the  ore  at  the  furnace  cheaply  and  expedi- 
tiously,  and  thus  bringing  into  general  use  this  mat  metal.  Missouri  contains 
thus,  within  her  own  bosom,  an  element  of  wealth  that  has  not  yet  been  brought 
into  requisition,  and  which  is  destined  at  no  distant  day  to  give  a  strong  and  vigor* 
ous  pulsation  to  her  growth  in  wealth.  Besides  this,  we  have  lead  and  copper 
ore  in  abundance,  exhaustless,  and  second  in  quality  to  the  yield  of  no  otner 
region.  The  tests  made  of  the  latter,  recently,  place  it  favorably  as  regards  puri- 
ty, with  the  product  of  Lake  Superior,  while  its  contiguity  to  our  city,  its  easy 
access  to  the  line  of  the  Pacific  Railroad,  and  the  cheap  mining  requisite  to  obtain 
it,  render  an  investment  in  its  manufacture  certainly  profitable. 

The  principal  deficit  in  the  receipts  of  the  year  ju^t  closed,  as  compared  with 
the  previous  one,  will  be  found  in  hemp,  lead,  flour,  wheat,  corn,  ana  oats,  and 
the  following  table,  compiled  the  present  year,  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Exchange 
will  show  particularly  the  relative  imports  of  the  two  seasons  of  the  princi^ 
products  of  the  country. 
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Tobacco hhds.        10,871 

"        boxes         8,880 


Hemp 06,866 

Lead .pigs  608,671 

Floor bbk  198,892 

Wheat bosh.  1,700,708 

Oom sacks  1,840,900 

KhU 794,421 

Barley  and  Malt  . .  101,674 
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14.053 

12,888 
800 

49,122 
409,814 
181,888 
1,591,886 
844,720 
828,081 

47,264 


Beef bbb. 

**   tieroes 

Pork bbls. 


Lard..bbl8.d(  trcs. 
"   keffs 

Bacoo,  OBks  4  bhcM. 
**  bbla.<k  boxes 
"      •  • .  •  •  .piecea 

Whisky bbl& 
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8372 

11,165 

5.640 

€.616 

108,018 

6630« 

15,798 

2  704 

52,208 

42,516 

14,460 

11316 

16,791 

11,286 

1,564 

1,790 

6,629 

18,809 

47,991 

46,446 
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Hides 

Bat^ging....  pieces 
Bftle  rope  . . .  .eoUs 

Svgar hhcU. 

«*     bbUAboxee 
«      Imgt 


tSH. 

2,745 
84,086 

M,687 


ISM. 

97,148 
8,650 
43,ltl 
85,288 
27,678 
81,746 
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Coffee suclra      101,904        f6,«4S 

Mola8M8,Uidt^bbl8.      40,2&l        04;fl6 

8«lt bUt.        46,260        42.281 

Salt eteka      ^16,988  M6«M6 

Nmih kega        57^8        42»281 


By  the  above  statement  it  will  be  observed  that  in  nearly  all  the  staples  of  the 
country,  the  receipts  of  this  year  are  far  below  those  of  last  The  table  is  not 
as  full  and,  we  fear,  as  accurate  as  the  importance  of  the  subject  demands;  l>at 
with  such  data  as  we  have,  it  is  presented. 

Monet  Makket. — Taking  the  year  through,  the  money  market  has  shown  but 
little  fluctuation,  and  a  high,  sound  standard  has  been  exhibited  in  the  varied 
transactions  of  the  country,  through  the  legitimate  mediums  of  currency  and 
exchange.  The  amount  of  exchange  sold  during  the  year  is  esUmited  at 
$20,000,000.  From  the  Ist  to  the  lOth  of  January  it  stood  at  par ;  from  the  last 
date  to  the  let  of  April  at  |  per  cent  premium ;  from  the  1st  of  April  to  the  24th 
of  May  }  per  cent;  from  the  24th  of  May  to  the  24th  of  June  par;  from  the  34th 
of  June  to  the  Ist  of  December  i  per  cent  premium ;  from  the  1st  of  December 
to  the  let  of  January  par.  Under  the  operation  of  the  Illinois  Banking  Law 
many  houses  have  been  established,  ana  their  issues  now  form  principally  the 
dreulatmg  medium  of  Missouri  and  ike  adjoining  States. 

Hemp. — This  important  staple  shows  a  decrease,  in  our  port  receipts,  the  past 
year,  of  16,648  bales,  as  compared  with  the  previous  season.  The  ^^llii^  ^^ 
may  be  partially  accounted  for  in  the  increaseq  manufacture  of  rope  in  the  Stat^ 
which  our  table  exhibits.  During  the  year,  several  manufacturing  establishmeirtft 
have  been  erected  on  the  Missouri  and  Mississippi  Rivers,  at  Liberty, Lexington, 
Glasgow,  and  other  points  on  the  former,  and  on  the  latter  at  Hannibal  and 
Quincy. — ^These  consume,  in  the  aggregate,  about  ten  tons  daily  during  the 
running  season.  The  recently  erected  rope  walks  at  Lexington  and  Liberty  are 
extensive ;  they  are  propelled  by  steam,  and  capable  of  manufacturing  fifty  coils 
each,  of  bale  rope  per  day.  Allowing  each  factory  to  be  in  operation  eight 
months  in  the  year,  the  increased  home  consumption  will  be  over  2,000  tons  effect- 
ed by  these  new  establishments.  As  yet  the  manufacture  of  bagging  is  meager, 
and  comparatively  unimportant,  the  principal,  or,  in  fact,  the  whole  of  this  article, 
la  furnished  by  the  penitentiaries  at  Jefferson  City  and  Alton.  There  can  be  no 
doubt,  however,  but  that  in  a  short  time,  private  enterprise  will  enter  the  field, 
and  the  home,  as  well  as  a  large  export  demand,  will  be  supplied  by  our  own 
factories.  Should  the  steamboat  law  go  into  operation,  with  all  its  requirements, 
shippers  will  be  obliged  to  use  bagging  for  covering  their  hemp, "  when  carried 
on  the  deck  or  guards,"  and  the  requisite  quantity  of  the  raw  material  for  this 
may  be  safely  estimated  at  three  hundred  tons.*  In  the  course  of  a  few  years  it 
may  well  be  doubted  if  the  shipment  of  hemp,  in  its  raw  state  will  amount  to 
any  considerable  quantity.  The  demand,  which  every  season  is  becoming  greater, 
for  rope  and  bagging  in  the  South,  and  the  home  consumption,  which  is  all  the 
time  enlarging,  will  induce  manufacturers  to  hackle  most  of  the  staple,  convert 
the  tow  into  the  requisite  material,  and  ship  alone  the  hackled  article.  The  ad- 
ditional quantities  of  rope  arriving  at  this  point  from  the  Missouri  and  Upper 
Mississippi  rivers,  evidence  a  spirit  of  progress  in  relation  to  this  staple,  which 
will  go  far  to  enrich  the  State.  The  ddlciency  in  the  receipts  of  the  season 
must,  in  part,  be  attributed  to  the  shortneas,  also,  of  the  crop.  The  quantity,  aa 
well  aa  quality,  were  below  the  average,  bat  to  what  extent  we  are  unable  pre- 
eisely  to  ascertain.  The  quality  baa  generally  fallen  very  for  short  of  prime.  It 
was  unsuited  to  the  Eastern  markets,  being  flaggy,  coarse,  and  towy,  and  much 

•  At  this  proTlslon  oftbe  new  ilMmboat  law  Is  Imporuat  to  dealert  in  Bemp,  we  annex  It,  with 
the  remark,  that  the  reqalreneni  of  the  law  ta  oonatrued,  not  to  extend  to  hemp  when  carried  In  the 
bold  of  a  steamboat : ''  No  looae  bemp  ahall  be  carried  on  board  any  aaoh  Yenel :  nor  abaU  bated 
bwnp  be  earried  on  the  deck  or  gaarda  thereof,  unleaa  the  balea  are  compactly  presaed  and  well 
ooTered  with  bagginf  or  a  similar  Ctbrie.'*  This  constraction  Is  also  in  aooordance  with  that  i^tten 
m  the  Uw  by  the  insoranoe  ofioea  of  thif  elty. 
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of  il  mBB  sold  in  those  markets  at  forced  sales,  and  consequent  ruinous  prices, 
Qperauons  at  home  were  more  satisfactory  than  those  made  abroad.    The  crop 
preparing  for  maxjsct  is  represented  throughout  the  State  as  fullv  an  average  one 
as  regards  quantity,  and  as  respects  its  texture  it  is  said  to  oe  very  superior.' 
About  the  middle  of  the  month  just  past,  the  new  crop  began  to  come  into  mar. ' 
ket  on  the  Missouri  more  freely  than  usual  for  so  early  a  period  of  the  season, 
and  our  information  relative  to  the  rot  is  of  the  most  flatterinff  character.    Should 
anticipation  in  this  respect  be  generally  realized,  our  market  will  exhibit,  no 
doubt,  in  its  forthcoming  operations,  no  little  enterprise  and  activity.    The  prod- 
uct in  Kentucky  has  decreased  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  many  of  the  large 
manufacturing  establishments  in  that  State  will  be  compelled  to  seek  supplies  m' 
this  market    This,  with  an  enlarged  demand  at  home,  and  in  the  East,  on  aa.' 
count  of  the  superiority  of  the  lint,  will  give  a  buoyancy  to  the  staple,  well  cal 
cukted  rfcbly  to  remunerate  the  grower,  and  establish  the  credit  of  Missouri  for 
die  production  of  this  great  and  important  staple. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1651,  the  stock  in  store,  and  on  themarkat,  amounted 
to  3,000  bales;  at  this  time,  not  over  500  bales  remain  unsold.  The  receipts o  ' 
the  former  exceeded  any  previous  year  subsequent  to  1847,  and  amounted,  as' 

r  table,  to  65,866  bales.    The  relative  prices  of  the  two  seasons,  given  month 


e 


,  are  as  follows : 

isn. 

January |85  a  $110 

l^»braary 80  a    106 

March 86  a      96 

April 70  a      90 

Hay 70  a      86 

Jbbs 76  a      82 


im 

• 

$76  a 

192 

76  a 

90 

60  a 

86 

60  a 

76 

62  a 

78 

72  a 

82 

18il.  18H.  •! 

July. 176  a  196  $72  a  $8i{ 

August 80  a    96  68  a    87 

September.....  80  a    90  88  a    91^ 

October.......  76  a    86  88  a  100 

November 76  a    86  92  a  100 

December..,.*.  78  a    92  88  a  107 


'  The  disparity  which  is  shown  in  the  range  for  the  year  just  closed,  must  btf 
traced  to  the  extremes  of  qualities  in  the  product,  which  may  be  classed  as  com<^ 
mon  and  prime.  At  the  beginning  of  the  fall,  as  the  stock  became  diminished, 
the  better  grades  ruled  high,  and  the  year  closed  with  the  staple  firm  at  the  fig*' 
ures  given. 

XOMTBLT  STATKXSNT  OF  TZS  BE0BIPT8  OT  HBMP  FOB  TUB  TXAIS   1861  AKD   1862. 


18il.  18d2. 

January 27  17 

February 1,078  812 

March 4,796  6,746 

April 9,461  4,787 

May 12,142  7,689 

June 12,064  9,712 


1851.  1851. 

July 6,360  8,887 

August 8,660  6,811 

September 7,894  8,067 

October 2,292  1,717 

November 488  1,080 

December 264  264 


Total   66,866    48,81$ 


Receipts  of  1847  were  .  .bales 
Of  1848 


72,222  I  Of  1849 bales        46.299 

47,270  I  Of  1860 60,86$ 


Bale-rofe  akd  Baggikg.  While  the  receipts  show  a  large  increase  this 
year  over  last,  the  quantity  manufactured  in  St  Louis  falls  short  some  5,000  or 
6,000  coils.  Our  city  factories  were  unable  to  procure  a  sufficiency  of  hemp, 
for  reaM)ns  above  stated;  while  the  establishments  above,  situated  in  the  region 
where  the  product  is  grown,  were  more  readily  and  economically  supplied.  A 
much  larger  proportion  of  the  receipts  has  been  sold  at  this  point,  however, 
than  during  any  other  year,  and  the  amount  will  foot  up,  perhaps,  some  8,000 
or  9,000  colli.  Of  that  manufactured  in  St.  Louis,  5,000  or  6,000  coils  have 
been  sold  here.  The  ruling  prices  for  No.  1  have  been  pretty  unifom,  and 
ranged  gener^Iy  at  5i  cents ;  No.  2  from  4  J  to  5  cents.  The  quality  of  Missouri 
lope  baa  been  subject  to  some  complaint  during  the  season;  if  our  manufactur- 
ers would  secure  sales  at  home  and  a  good  reputation  abroad  for  this  article. 
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Clbey  must  exercise  greater  care  and  attention.  Tiie  reeeip^ts  of  iMigghi^  ahowik 
•mall  increase  over  last  year ;  but  the  ^pply  is  quite  limited,  and  bj  no  meant 
adequate  to  the  demand.  A  number  of  orders  from  the  South  during  the  sea- 
son could  not  be  filled,  and  were  returned  in  consequence  of  the  meagemess  of 
the  stock.  The  receipts  of  bale-rope  during  the  year  1851  were  34,088  coils; 
this  year,  41,674 — leaving  a  difference  in  favor  of  this  season's  operations  of 
7,686  coils.  The  pieces  of  bagging  for  1851  were  2,746;  for  1852,  3,650— 
amount  in  favor  of  this  year,  904  pieces. 

Tobacco.  The  sales  at  our  warehouses,  for  the  year  just  closed,  exhibit  an 
43zees8  on  the  operations  of  the  preceding  year  of  3,096  hhds.  The  following 
table  shows  the  transactions  at  the  Planters'  and  State  Tobacco  Warehouses  for 
the  past  seven  years,  from  1846  to  1852,  inclusive: — 


.hbds. 


Planten' 

State. 

2,678 

971 

1860 

8,864 

1,286 

1861 

8,184 

1,088 

1862 

4,982 

867 

.hhds. 


Planted 

4,169  62 

4.196  796 

6,776  2,4U 


1846 

1847 

1848 

1849..... 

The  large  increase  in  the  inspection  and  sale  of  tobacco  at  this  point,  th« 
present  over  any  former  year,  is  m  a  great  measure  to  be  attributed  to  the  higk 
prices  that  have  ruled  in  this  market  in  comparbon  with  others,  and  which  prices 
bave  induced  stemmers  to  dispose  of  their  lugs  here  rather  than  forward  them 
to  other  places  as  had  heretofore  been  their  general  custom.  The  unusual  com- 
petition among  buyers  for  shipment  and  manufacturing  purposes,  induced  thiji 
fiivorable  state  of  the  trade;  and  as  we  have  now  several  purchasers  residing  at 
this  point  who  buy  directly  for  Europe,  both  on  orders  from  thence  as  well  am 
for  home  account,  we  may  fully  expect  that  the  production  of  fhture  crops  whiofa 
will  find  a  sale  in  this  mart,  will  rapidly  and  permanently  increase,  until  all  the 
tobacco  now  sold  by  the  planters  to  the  stemmers  and  factors  in  loose  condition, 
ehall  be  prized  and  forwarded  to  this  market  When  this  state  of  things,  obvi- 
ously  so  much  more  remunerative  to  the  planter,  shall  be  realized,  the  whole 
trade  of  the  stemmer,  already  so  important,  and  daily  increasing,  will  be  cen* 
tercd  at  this  pl&ce  as  the  grand  depot  of  the  staple,  not  only  of  this  State,  but 
of  Illinois.  .  The  receipts!)^  land  carriage  from  the  latter  State  form  already  no 
inconsiderable  item  on  our  inspection  books.  This  is  the  present  condition  of 
all  the  principal  markets  in  Vir^nia,  where  long  experience  nas  taught  both  par- 
ties, farmer  and  purchaser,  the  best  method  of  conducting  the  business  to  their 
mutual  advantage. 

The  proportion  of  fine  qualities  has  not  been  as  large  this  season  as  usual, 
which  accounts  principally  for  the  high  rates  at  which  they  have  ruled.  Although 
the  crop  was  over  an  average  one,  severe  wet  weather  setting  in  at  an  inauspi- 
eious  time,  damaged  the  quality,  and  msterially  affected  the  prospect  which  an 
early  stage  of  the  season  had  spread  before  the  planter.  There  is,  however,  in 
the  disparity  which  marks  not  only  this  grade,  but  other  qualities  of  our  tobae- 
eo,  something  else  than  unfavorable  weather  to  which  to  attribute  its  compara- 
tive inferiority.  The  fact  is  admitted,  that  as  reprds  our  lugs  and  Fhipping  leaf, 
they  command  a  less  price  in  New  Orleans,  by  m>m  fifty  cents  to  one  dollar  per 
hundred,  than  the  growth  of  some  other  Western  States.  The  climate  and  soil 
of  Missouri  are  as  well  adapted  to  the  product  as  any  other  in  the  Union,  and 
the  legally  established  system  of  inspection  as  thorough  and  efficient  for  the 
purposed  designed,  and  our  private  premiums  as  liberal ;  yet  with  all  these  ad- 
vantages and  appliances,  our  planters  have  not  been  able  to  fully  compete  with 
those  of  Kentucky  in  the  markets  of  the  world.  With  the  raw  material  equal, 
the  reason  must  be  traced  to  the  inefficient  method  pursued  in  the  curing  and 
packing  process.  A  rigid  assortment,  it  may  be,  is  not  sufficiently  adhered  to, 
and  in  the  details  generally  of  housing  and  preparing  for  market,  some  inaccu- 
racies from  inattention  are  permitted,  which  give  to  this  product  of  our  State  an 
inferior  standing.  This  opmion  is  somewhat  corrobohited .by  the  fact  that  from 
Che  interior  counties,  whence  transportation  to  this  market  m  too  high  Aftr  hJb^ 
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ito  qQAlifies,  the  best  tobacco  is  received.  Care  and  labor  are  necessary  16 
make  the  article  of  sufficient  value  to  bear  an  expensive  land  carriage,  while 
an  eiftra  quality  is  found  adequate  to  remunerate  the  planter  for  the  labor,  and 
for  the  additional  charges  in  reaching  a  market  The  necessity  for  greater  at- 
tention by  our  planters  to  this  matter,  b  becoming  more  apparent  from  the  fact 
tliat  neighboring  States  are  putting  fbrth  greater  exertions  to  excel  in  the  growth  of 
this  staple.  Kentucky  has  recently  adopted  an  inspection  system  similar  to  ovr 
own,  and  the  increased  transactions  in  Louisville  for  the  year  just  closed,  are 
evidence  of  the  ^reat  importance  of  this  product  in  the  Commerce  of  that  State. 
V  that  market  shall  acquire  a  higher  character  by  the  inspection  system,  ours, 
without  a  corresponding  improvement,  must  be  still  further  degraded.  Cincin- 
nati,  also,  as  a  tobacco  mart,  has  placed  her  claims  before  the  country,  and  if 
our  planters  would  earn  a  reputation  for  themselves  and  the  State,  at  home  and 
abroad,  the  bounties  which  nature  has  supplied,  for  so  desirable  a  result,  must 
be  aided  by  their  attention  and  industry.  It  is  claimed  bv  other  points  that  they 
pnaaeas  superior  advantages  in  their  central  position  and  in  the  facilities  wfam 
natural  or  arti6cial  channels  afford  them  for  reaching  the  Atlantic  ports ;  but  tb* 
positiou  occupied  by  our  planters  in  respect  to  transportation,  will  be  found  equal 
if  not  better  than  those  of  others.  They  have  a  stream  which  affords  every  fa- 
cility for  reaching  the  Gulf  coast,  and  the  improvements  now  complete  and  in 
process  of  construction,  will  give  an  outlet  in  other  directions  sufficient  to  com- 
pete with  any  section.  As  the  foreign  demand  is  sufficient  to  cover  the  produc- 
tion of  the  West,  our  oqtlet  is  not  easily  surpassed.  The  exportatlons  to  Eu- 
rope for  the  year  1851  amounted  to  95,945  hhda.,  viz. : — 


.hhds. 


1^>  Russia. 

Sweden. 

Haase  Towns 

HolUnd 

Belgium 

Oreat  Britain 

The  Colonies  of  Great  Britain. 


1,856 

1,408 

22,506 

11,871 

528 

28,698 

2,681 


France 

Spain 

Portugal 

Italy  and  Trieste  . 

Africa 

Elsewhere 


.hhds. 


10,101 
8,958 
.660 
7.651 
2,197 
1,95& 


Tlie  total  receipts  at  New  Orleans,  during  the  last  commercial  year,  (from 
September,  1851,  to  September  1,  1853,}  were  89,675  hhds. 

From  the  Ist  September,  1851,  to  the  close  of  that  ^fone  year,  the  different 
qualities  in  New  Orleans  were  quoted  ae  follows : — 


Frosted... cents  per  lb.       2    a  2f 

Jjuga,  factory none. 

Plaoters'do 8    a4 


I  Leaf,  inferior  to  common. 

Fair  to  fine 

Choice  and  selections  • .  • . 


4ia  6 
6ia  6 

6i  a7 


From  the  middle  of  March  to  the  Ist  of  May  following,  the  ruling  rates 
were — 


Logs,  &ctory . .  .cents  per  lb. 

Phuiters*  do 

Leaf,  inferior  to  common. . . . 


S    a  5i|  Fairtofine 4i  a  5 

8    a  8^  I  Choice  and  selectiooa 5^  a  6 

8t  a  4i  I 


At  the  commencement  of  July,  on  account  of  an  active  demand,  the  figorea 
were  advanced  as  follows  :— 


Lugs,  factory. .  .cents  per  lb. 

PHntem'do    

Leaf;  inferior  to  oommoB. . . . 


2i  a  8^1  Fairtofine 6  a  6f 

8^  a  4    I  Choice  and  selections. 6  a  7 

4i  a  4t  I 


At  the  close  of  the  commercial  year,  (the  1st  of  September  last,)  the  range 
was — 


Lugs,  factory. .  .cents  per  lb. 

Planters*  do 

ijt/t£f  infaioff  to  eonsiDB. .  •  • 


8    a  8{  I  Fair  to  fine 5|  a  6 

8i  a  4i  I  Choice  and  selections 6^  a  74 

4f  a  5i  I 
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The  m1«8  in  oar  own  market  during,  the  embraeed  feor,  ahow  the  foUom^ 

gratifying  result : — 

Lugs, 
tactoTf, 

Janaary none. 

February none. 


PlantanMo.   to  com.     Fair  to  fine.  ■^•etloiM. 


2    a 


March Dooe. 

April 2}  a  2i 

May ,.  2ia2i 

June 2f  a  8 

July 2|^  a  8 

August 8    a  8i 

September 8^  a  4^ 

October 8i  a  4 

November 8i  a  8i 

December nooe. 


2i 
8 


2i 
8 


8  a  8i 
8i  a4 

4  a  4i 
4  a  4^ 
8*A4i 
8    a  8i 


2i  a  8 
2i  a  8 
2ia8i 
8    a  8^ 
8    a  8i 
8^  a  8f 
8i  a  8f 
4    a  4f 
4i  a  6 
4i  a  6 
4*a41 
8^  a  4 


8  a  4 
8  a  4 
8i  a  4 
8^  a  4 
8i  a  4 
2f  a  4 
8i  a  4 

5  a  5f 

6  a  5i 
6    a  H 
4f  a  5 
4    a  4^ 


a  6 
a6 
a  6 
a  5 
a  6 
a  6 
a  6 
5t  aei 
6ia5f 

6iaH 
6  a  5^ 
4ia4t 


none. 

nooe 

5  a    e 

5  a    9 

5  a  15 

6  a  15 
6  a  15 
«  al» 
«  a  15 
«  a  IS 
6  a  1ft 
e  a  1ft 


With  regard  to  the  crop  now  housed,  the  yield  is  estimated  at  one-third  less 
than  the  last  The  quality,  however,  is  said  to  be  for  better.  The  low  price 
which  ruled  at  the  planting  season  deterred  the  irregular  planters  from  embark- 
ing in  the  growth  of  the  staple,  and  the  drought  of  the  summer  proved  of  con- 
siderable detriment  to  the  plants.  These  two  causes  sufficiently  account  for  the 
deficiency.  In  anticipation  of  a  comparative  scarcity  ,^and  of  superiority  in  qual- 
ity, planters  are  holding  their  products  at  from  $1  to  $2  per  hundred  advance. 

The  probability  is  that  the  staple  will  bear,  the  ensuing  season,  about  the 
same  prices  that  ruled  in  November  last,  with  the  exception  of  lugs.  This 
quality  has  ruled  at  higher  figures,  in  consequence  of  the  demand  for  the  Ger- 
man market,  which  has  been  unusually  large.  Whether  this  demand  will  con* 
^ue  to  exist  to  the  same  extent  is  questionable. 

Manufactubed  ToBAcca  A  few  years  since  a  strong  prejudice  existed 
against  western  manufactured  tobacco,  and  the  progress  of  the  trade  was  con^ 
siderably  retarded  in  consequence ;  but  more  recently  this  feeling  has  ^ven  way» 
and  each  season  witnesses  a  further  improvement  m  tins  branch  ot  industry. 
This  city  has  now  ten  establishments,  some  of  them  on  a  lar^e  scale.  Our  man- 
ufactured tobacco,  of  m9dium  and  good  qualities,  is  as  good, as,  if  not  superior 
to,  the  Virginia,  and  some  of  the  fine  equal  to  the  best  imported.  All  that  !a 
wanting  fully  to  develQp  the  business  is,  that  our  merchants  and  dealers  gener- 
ally should  encourage  the  manufacturers  by  purchasing  at  home,  and  thus  give 
our  own  industry  a  fair  chance.  Prices  have  ruled  from  6  cents  a  pound  for 
the  lowest  grade  of  country  brands  to  10  and  15  for  the  best  City  manufac- 
tured from  10  for  common  to  14  and  18  for  medium,  and  22  to  25  for  fine,  i^ 
which  rates  the  article  is  not  firm,  with  a  good  prospect  of  remaining  so.  The 
year's  operations  reach  about  8,000  packages,  consuming  700  hhds.  of  the  raw 
material.    The  increase  in  the  country  manufactures  this  year  has  been  large. 

Lead.  The  operations  of  the  season  show  a  falling  off  in  this  product  A 
decline  has  been  perceptible  in  the  yield  of  the  upper  mines  for  the  last  six 
^ears,  which  is  thus  stated  by  a  gentleman  intimately  acquainted  with  the  sub-> 
ject : — 


VigB  of  70  lbs.  m  1847 778,469 

1848 681,969 

«  1849 628,984 


Pigs  of  70  lbs  in  1850.. 
«  1851.. 

«  1852.. 


668,800 
472,608 
400,000 


The  amount  of  the  year  just  closed,  is  known  up  to  the  a5th  November,  and 
from  tliat  date  to  the  close  of  December,  the  yield  is  estimated. 

The  causes  to  which  this  deficit  is  traceable,  as  shown  by  the  writer  alluded 
to,  are  1st  The  number  of  the  mining  popula^on  which  the  California  emi^r^ 
tion  has  carried  off,  amounting  to  at  least  one-half.  2d.  The  failures  in  sinking 
for  ores  below  the  water  level  in  the  small  beds  of  roek.  3d.  The  mining  pop- 
ulation being  citizens  of  foreign  birth,  who  take  no  interest  in  mining  aausepi 
for  wages.     4th.  Want  of  sufficient  economical  machioery  to  drain  the  wei 
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gfouBda.    5tiL  Want  of  a  soffioknt  capitaJ,  and  a  more  general  knowledge  of 
tbe  geology  of  the  lead  basins. 

jAlthough  sncb  a  decrease  is  exhibited,  the  price  of  lead  has  been  steadily  ad- 
▼anoing.  In  1847,  on  the  levee  at  Galena,  the  rate  was  83  60  per  100  lbs.,  while 
during  the  year  jast  closed  the  arUcle  commanded  an  advance  of  (4  10. 

The  deficit  in  the  receipts  at  this  port  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year, 
(X851,)  is  over  99,000  pigs,  and  the  price  at  which  the  article  ransfed  during  the 
year  was  as  follows : — From  the  first  of  January  to  near  the  close  of  March, 
#4  25,  when  it  fell  to  $4  20,  and  at  the  commencement  of  April  declined  to 
94  10 ;  about  the  middle  of  April  it  rose  to  $4  15,  and  continued  gradually 
rising  until  the  latter  part  of  May,  when  it  attained  to  $4  50 ;  from  this  time 
until  the  last  of  June  it  alternately  stood  at  $4  45  and  94  50,  and  in  July  fell 
to  $4  80  and  $4  35,  and  thus  remained  till  the  middle  of  August,  when  it  ruled ' 
at  94  40 ;  in  the  early  part  of  September  it  commenced  a  permanent  rise,  and 
at  the  close  of  that  month  stood  at  $4  50,  which  position  it  occupied  until  the 
middle  of  November,  when  it  ivent  up  to  84  75.  During  the  early  part  of  the 
month  of  December  it  ruled  firmly  at  $4  87},  and  toward  the  middle  and  close 
at  $5  00  and  85  25,  at  which  price  our  report  closes  with  a  decided  upward 
tendency. 

The  ruling  rates  for  1851  in  this  market,  as  given  in  our  last  annual  report, 
were  as  follows : — 

Jaoaary |4  8H  a  $4  40  I  July 

February 4  8H  a    4  40    August 

Ifonsh. 4  40    a    4  46    September 

A^ 4  26    a    4  85    October. 

Hay 4  15    a  ^  20    November. , 

June 4  26    a    4  80    December... 


14  26 

$4  80 

4  25 

4  85 

4  20 

4  20 

4  06 

4  10 

4l2i 

4  50 

4  26 

4  80 

The  amount  on  hand  at  this  time  does  not  exceed  9,000  pigs,  and  from  the 
present  appearance  of  thin^  it  is  hardly  probable  this  stock  will  be  much  in- 
creased until  the  close  of  £e  winter.  Upper  mines'  lead  is  now  held  at  85  50, 
on  account  of  the  small  supply  on  the  market. 

We  are  informed  by  a  large  operator  in  the  Missouri  Southern  Mines,  that  the 
Ailing  off  this  year  in  that  section  will  be  at  least  45  per  cent  as  compared  with 
last  The  cause  is  traceable  entirely  to  the  California  emigration.  The  leads 
are  as  favorable  as  ever  they  were,  and  the  prospect  for  the  miner  as  encourag- 
ing ;  but  they  remain  unworked  for  the  want  of  hands,  and  uncmbraced  on  ac« 
count  of  brighter  visions  farther  off. 

The  Jeffersonian  of  Cralena  gives  the  following  statement  of  the  operations 
for  the  year,  with  some  reasons  for  the  deficiency  in  the  product,  whicn  will  do 
to  accompany  the  statements  and  remarks  already  g^ven  :— 

Amount  of  lead  shipped  from  Galena  from  18th  March  to  16th  Novem- 
ber, 1852 ; pigs        281,895 

Sent  forward  by  raihroad  to  lakes 1 8,898 

Pigs 296,788 

Amount  shipped  from  Dubuque,  Potosi,  Buena  Vista,  and  OaMville 96,794 

Total  shipmenU  for  1852 891,688 

When  compared  \^4th  the  trade  of  1851,  there  is  a  deficiency  of  82,532  pigs. 
But  this  is  accounted  for  by  the  earlr  closing  of  navigation,  the  low  water  of 
nearly  the  whole  seaaon,  and  the  bad  state  of  the  road^  Immediately  preced- 
ing the  close  of  navigation,  the  roads  between  Galena  and  the  furnace  were 
nearly  impassable,  and  very  little  lead  was  received.  But  the  low  water  of  the 
season,  and  hi^fh  freights,  were  a  still  more  serious  interruption  to  business,  and 
to  this  is  to  be  added  the  fact  that  navigation  closed  three  weeks  earlier  than 
usual.  In  1851,  the  last  shipment  was  mado  December  3d*— this  year  the  last 
was  sent  forward  November  16th.    A  much  larger  amount  has  been,  however, 
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left  on  tli6  levee  at  Oalena.    It  Ib  tboughl  that  the  lead  ahipn^rts  Imve  bow 
reached  their  minimum,  and  that  hereafter  greater  snpplies  may  be  ezpeeted. 

Flour.  In  our  prefatory  remarks  we  have  already  spokeD  of  the  ftdiing  nS 
in  this  year's  receipts  of  groin  and  flour,  and  attributed  the  cause,  in  a  greaX 
measure,  to  the  low  stage  of  our  rivers  for  a  considerable  length  ^  time  after 
harvest.  Many  of  our  city  mills  have  been  only  partially  run  this  aeason,  as 
well  as  last,  in  consequence  of  a  scarcity  of  wheat,  while  two  or  three  have  re- 
mained almost  entirely  idle.  The  deficit  in  the  operations  of  the  present  sea^' 
son,  as  compared  with  last,  is  not  quite  15,000  bbls.,  as  the  following  table  wHl 
exhibit  :^- 


Konantnm. . . 
AUontio  . . . . 

Phenix 

(yFallon 

Pacific 

Kagnolia. . . . 

Eagle 

Saxooy 

Empire. 

Star 

Total. 


.bbls. 


18il. 
19,618 
27,268 

5,S84 
12.856 
89,760 
16,800 
81,700 
16,700 
86,048 
14,888 


iSfii. 

6,000 
41,284 

6.560 
16,943 
10,000 


28,664 

10,600 

6,000 

88,000 


Planten'. bbls. 

Chouteau 

Park 

Washington 

Franklin 

Unioa     

Missouri 

Cherry-streei 

United  States  .... 


1851. 

88,200 

9,700 

82,000 

18,600 

12,160 

28,909 

4,878 

9,000 

46,000 


18§l. 

89^10 
2,100 
38,823 
15,000 
16,000 
88,000 
81,200 
800 
69,000 


408,099      898,184 

The  receipts  per  river  for  1861  were  184,446  bbls. ;  this  year  131,333— dijQer- 
ence  63,113.  Received  by  wagons  this  year,  as  reported  by  five  houses  in  the 
city,  (the  only  houses  that  received  in  this  way  to  any  extent,)  89,461  bbls. ;  last 
year,  as  reported  in  the  annual  statement,  45,000-^ifrerence  44,461.  The  com- 
parative statement  of  the  two  years  may  be  thus  made  :— 

I8S1.         I88L 

Ibnufiictured  by  city  mills bbls.        408,099        898,184 

Receipts  per  river 184,446        131,888 

Beceipts  per  wagons. 46,000  89,461 


Total 

Deficit  the  present  year.. 


638,646 


618,978 
24,667 


The  following  table  of  the  monthly  prices  of  the  two  seasons  has  been  com- 
piled with  a  view  to  as  much  accuracy  as  our  means  would  admit: — 


18S1.  ISM. 

January.  18  87  a  |4  60  18  76  a  $4  00 


February  8  76  a 

liarch..  8  60a 

April . .  8  60  a 

May.. . .  8  60  a 

June...  8  60  a 


4  60 
4  60 
4  60 
4  60 
4  50 


8  76  a 
8  66  a 
8  60a 
d  66  a 
8  76  a 


8  87i 
8  76 

3  76 
8  76 

4  00 


July. . . . 
August.. 
Septem'r. 
October. 
Novem'r . 
DecemV.. 


18».  1S5S. 

88  76  a  84  60  88  26  a  $8  86 


8  76  a 
8  60  a 
8  60  a 
8  40  a 
8  76  a 


4  60 
4  87 
4  60 
4  60 

4  76 


8  60  a 
8  86  a 
8  40  a 
8  65  a 
4  00  a 


3  66 
8  60 
8  60 
8  80 

4  60 


St  Louis  brands  have  always  stood  high  in  distant  markets,  and  they  yet 
maintain  their  superiority ;  but  the  high  prices  at  which  grain  has  ruled  this  sea- 
son, and  the  low  rates  of  flour,  have  had  a  tendency  to  relax  the  rule  of  our 
millers,  and  induce  them  to  work  up  less  wheat  than  is  their  practice.  Grain 
has  been  out  of  all  proportion  to  fiour,  and  many  of  our  mills  have  felt  thb  in- 
fluence most  sensibly.  The  difference  in  the  receipts  per  river  between  the  two 
past  years  (over  63,000  bbls.)  must,  in  a  great  degree,  be  attributed  to  the  low 
stage  of  the  rivers;  for^  from  the  country  mills,  in  our  immediate  neighborhood,, 
the  excess  of  the  present  season  is  nearly  45,000  bbls.  The  amount  in  store 
at  this  time  of  country  fiour  cannot  be  exactly  stated.  Perhaps  of  all  kinds  the 
total  may  be  put  down  at  10,060  bbls.,  and  the  stock  of  wheat  on  hand  equal  to 
15,000  bbls.  As  navigation  for  the  winter  will  hardly  admit  of  shipments,  what- 
ever  may  be  the  export  demand,  and  as  the  country  mills  are  regular  in  their 
supplies,  it  is  not  likely  that  a  very  great  advance  can  be  effected  in  thb  ( 
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Mi  mmtthk  Bowoify.  Tlie  year  elesea  ^vHth  eotnitry  miperfine  at  t4  50,  and  dtf 
branoa  of  tbe  came  quality  nominally  a*  from  $4  76  to  $5.  Flour  has  been  an 
important  article  in  our  commercial  atatiatics,  and  some  time  since  we  supplied 
the  Ohio  with  our  manufactures.  But  for  a  few  years  past  the  decrease  has  be- 
come alarmingly  apparent.  In  1860  the  receipts  were  published  at  3 18, 343  bbis., 
and  the  two  prerious  years  (1849  and  1848)  at  306,624  and  387,314. 

Wheat.  Tbe  decline  in  receipts  at  this  port  have  been  steady  since  1849. 
Id  1850,  they  amounted  to  1,808,817  bushels;  in  1861,  to  1,666,846,  and  this 
▼ear  to  1,691,886.  In  1847  and  1848,  the  receipts  were  2,433,377  and  2,194,789 
bushels.  Our  mills  were  arranged  for  such  receipts  as  these  last  exhibit,  and 
are  capable  of  turning  out  over  3,000  barrels  per  day.  No  doubt  a  large  portion 
of  the  deficit  here  exhibited,  in  the  receipt  of  grain,  has  been  diverted  from  tliitt 
point  through  other  channels  of  trade,  and  country  mills,  as  the  statistics  would 
lead  us  to  believe,  arc  enUrging  and  extending  their  business.  Whatever  the 
case  may  be,  the  effect  is  apparent,  that  as  a  grain  market,  St  Louis  is  becom« 
ing  yearly  less  and  less  important  The  amount  in  tbe  hands  of  millers  at  this 
tjme,  does  not  exceed  66,000  to  70,000  bushels,  which,  allowing  4i  bushels  to 
tbe  barrel  of  flour,  superfine  and  extra,  is  equal  to  16,664  barrels,  taking  the 
h^heat  figure.  Tbe  comparative  prices  for  the  past  two  years  may  be  thus 
given : — 


18S1.      \m. 

January 75  a  8H  "lOaSS 

February 70b80  62  a  85 

March 70a80  65  a  80 

April 60  a  80  55  a  80 

May.... 70a85  70  a  81 

June 65a78  75a82 


18al.  18«l. 

July 65  a  80  65  a   70 

August 70  a  80  62  a   79 

September  ....  55  a  70  60  a   75 

October 70  a  76  70  a   75 

November 70  a  75  65  n   76 

December. ....  75  a  82  85  a  100 

Corn.  In  1860  and  1861  the  receipts  of  corn  wore  liberal,  and  exceeded  to 
a  considerable  amount  those  of  previous  years,  with  the  exception  of  1847. 
This  year  the  deficit  shows  a  large  falling  off.  The  following  table,  embracing 
the  years  mentioned,  is  given : —  i 

1847 bushels        1,016,808  I  1850 bushels        1,043,526 

1848 689,689     1851 1,791,100 

1849    805,864  I  1858 677,000 

Several  reasons  have  been  advanced  to  account  for  this  falling  off,  and  among 
them  may  be  noticed  the  conversion  of  a  lar^e  portion  of  the  grain  into  pork, 
tbe  drought  of  the  growing  season,  and  the  difficulty  of  reaching  the  market. 
But  we  think,  along  with  ^ese  reasons,  no  inconsiderable  quantities  have  found 
their  way  to  the  lake.  It  is  stated  that  from  a  point  on  the  Illinois  River  grain 
can  be  shipped  to  Chicago  as  cheaply  and  expeditiously  as  to  this  point,  and  that 
from  Chicago  to  New  York  the  transportation  does  not  exceed  the  charges  from 
Now  Orleans  to  New  York.  If  this  be  true,  Chicago  has  the  advantage  of  the 
amount  of  freight  between  St.  Louis  and  New  Orleans— no  inconsiderable  item 
of  expenditure  in  the  transportation  of  an  article  of  the  kind.  Our  object  is  to 
apeak  of  the  commercial  character  of  this  city  as  the  statistics  require  us,  and 
in  doing  so  it  is  necessary  to  say,  that  other  points  are  successfiilly  contending 
for  an  important  portion  of  our  receipts,  and  as  the  result  seems  to  show,  most 
BUceessfuUy.    We  give  the  rates  of  the  two  past  years : — 

1851.  18SI. 


Januaiy 44a48  88a41 

Februaiy 41a46  80a42 

Harcb 85a40  82a87 

April 85a40  88  a  86 

May. 


84a88        80a48 

June 83  a  86        85  a  44 


July 

August ... 
September  , 
October. . . 
November.. 
December . 


18SI. 

1861. 

88  a  48 

86  a  48 

85  a  40 

40  a  45 

85  a  88 

40  a  45 

85  a  40 

40  a  45 

81  a  86 

48  a  50 

86  a  40 

41  a  48 

Ab  far  aa  can  bo  ascertained,  tliere  ia  but  little  corn  on  the  market  at  this 
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Oats«  The  receipts  of  1861  were  794,431  bushels  agidost  697,433  for  ^ 
previous  year ;  this  year  the  receipts  dwindle  to  338,502  sacks,  or  677,000  basb- 
els.  The  stock  on  hand  is  trifling.  The  comparative  rates  in  prices  for  the  two 
seasons,  may  be  thus  given : — 


January 

February 

March 

ApriL 

May 86a87 

June 80  a  88 


18$1. 

46  a  50 

62  a  68 

46  a  47 

8da40 


185L 
89  a  80 
22  a  26 
22  a  26 
24  a  27 
26  a  29 
29  a  80 


July 

August .  •  • . 
September.. 
October. .  • , 
November. . 
December.., 


18SL 

ISA 

80  a  81 

SOmtS 

26  a  26 

26a29 

26  a  27 

28a29 

26  a  26 

81  A  41 

26  a  27 

81  a  41 

80  a  82 

41  A  42 

Rts.  The  receipts  of  1851  were  about  7,500  bushels;  of  this  year  vor 
table  shows  6,904  bushels.  This  grain  is  in  very  little  request,  and  sales  are 
only  made  at  long  intervals.  The  price  has  rangea  from  48  to  55  cents,  indud- 
ingsacks. 

Barley.  By  comparing  the  receipts  of  the  ps^t  and  present  seasons,  it  will 
be  observed  that  a  large  fallbff  off  in  barlev  has  resulted.  This  must  be  attrH^ 
uted  to  the  low  stajfe  of  the  nvers.  The  best  article  is  received  from  Iowa,  a 
section  on  the  Mississippi  where  low  water  is  most  apt  to  interpose  a  barrier  to 
navigation.  Shipments  from  the  Ohio  have  not  been  heavy,  and  the  small  sup- 
ply on  the  market  enhanced  prices  above  the  ruling  rates  of  the  previous  sea- 
son. At  the  time  when  the  article  was  most  in  demand,  the  supply  was  cut  off 
by  the  cause  mentioned;  and  the  season  closes  with  several  lots  on  hand,  but 
with  little  apparent  disposition  on  the  part  of  buyers  to  take  hold. 

Whisky.  As  compared  with  the  receipts  of  1851,  this  year  shows  a  fallioc 
off  of  1,545  bbls.  The  imports  of  the  two  seasons  as  stated  are  47,991  and 
46,446.  With  regard  to  the  amount  manufactured  in  the  city,  we  are  unable  to 
give  a  reliable  statement  It  is  represented  by  distillers  as  short  of  last  year's 
operations,  and  we  should  suppose  from  the  light  receipts  of  com  that  such  is 
the  case. 

Comparative  prices  of  the  two  years : — 


18il.  18». 

January 22    a  28  16    a  18 

February 22i  a  28i  16ial6 

March 20    a  21  16ial6i 

April 18fal9  16|al6f 

May 19    a  19i  16i  a  17 

June 20ia21  16    a  17f 


18£1.  I8iL 

July 18fal9  16iat7i 

August 19ial9f  17    atO 

September. 21fa22  18i  a  19 

October 20    a  20}^  16    a  18} 

November 20ia21  I8ia20 

December. 21ia22  19|a.. 


The  above  statement  of  the  amount  of  receipts  differs  with  some  other  ta- 
bles. Taking  the  data  of  last  year  in  our  possession,  the  result  cannot  be  oth- 
erwise stated.  The  great  deficit  in  corn  would  seem  to  lead  to  the  8«nM  o«d- 
clusion. 

Provisions.  The  price  of  provisions  ruled  high  for  a  greater  part  of  the  year. 
At  the  opening  of  the  pork  season,  hogs  brought  $4  30  and  $4  35  uet,  upon 
which  an  advance  was  effected  before  the  close  to  $4  75  and  $4  85.  At  these 
rates  our  operators  did  not  enter  the  business  as  deeply  aa  they'had  done  the 
preceding  season.  The  ascertained  amount  of  pork  cut  in  the  eountiy  was 
1,398,846  hogs,  against  1,662,187  the  year  before;  showing  a  deficit  of  363,341 
head,  of  which  deficit  this  point  bore,  for  its  share,  43,000.  On  the  Ist  of  Jan- 
uary, mess  pork  commanded  (12  50,  and  at  the  close  of  the  month  (13  wis 
obtained,  it  rose  gradually  through  the  month  of  February,  and  on  the  Ist  of 
March  quotations  were  reported  as  high  as  S14;  at  the  beginning  of  April  it 
reached  815  50,  and  at  the  close  of  that  month  Sl6  50,  at  which  it  remained, 
with  occasional  slight  variations,  until  the  middle  of  June,  when  it  attained  $18; 
early  in  July  it  brought  $19,  and  about  the  middle  of  August  reached  its  max- 
imum of  $20,  which  was  maintained  until  the  stock  in  this  city,  and  subject  to 
city  orders,  was  almost  entirely  exhausted.     In  October  a  depression  in  the 
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South  was  felt  here,  but  few,  if  any,  operations  were  affected  by  it  The  de- 
cline was  but  for  a  short  period;  for  almost  upon  the  advent  of  the  present  sea- 
son the  article  rose  again  in  the  South  to  near  its  former  position,  and  our  mar- 
ket opened  with  the  new  crop  at  116  60.  Tlirough  the  summer  and  fall,  hams 
and  lard  kept  pace  with  barreled  meats,  and  maintained  their  rates  until  the  close 
of  the  season ;  but  shoulders  and  sides,  after  attaining  to  Si  and  10^,  declined 
about  the  commencement  of  the  fall,  and  went  down  to  5f  and  7i.  The  trans- 
actions of  the  year,  with  the  exception  of  those  in  baconed  shoulders  and  sides, 
show  favorably  to  operators.  The  reason  for  the  permanent  decline  in  the  pro- 
ducts named,  must  be  found  in  the  large  quantities  thrown  in  from  different 
points  on  the  markets  below,  and  the  comparatively  fmall  demand  which  existed. 
There  is  no  real  cause  for  the  high  rates  at  which  shoulders  and  sides  were  held, 
and  the  advance  upon  them  may  be  attributed  altogether  to  a  speculative  feeling 
among  Western  operators,  and  by  which  many  of  these  operators  sustained 
heavy  losses.  A  greater  proportion  of  meats  had  been  baconed  than  usual,  in- 
duced by  the  belief  that  it  would  prove  more  profitable — a  belief  predicated 
upon  the  prices  which  ruled  at  the  close  of  the  previous  season.  The  use  of 
hams  is  general ;  their  range  of  quality,  from  common  to  fancy  sugar-cured,  is 
within  the  reach  of  nearly  all  classes ;  the  poor  prefer  them,  in  their  plainest 
state,  to  shoulders  or  sides,  and  the  wealthy  care  but  little  for  the  enhancement 
in  the  prices,  superinduced  by  superiority  of  curing  and  preserving ;  and  hence, 
as  we  have  said,  their  consumption  is  general,  and  every  vear  this  consumption 
appears  to  be  on  the  increase.  The  manufacture  of  lard  oil  is  rapidly  extend- 
ing. This  article  is  now  used  on  machinery  of  every  description,  and  its  con- 
sumption b^  the  railways  alone  is  immense.  With  these  demands,  hams  and 
lard  maintained  their  stand ;  but  sides  and  shoulders,  used  only  by  a  class  or 
two,  were  unable  to  recover  from  their  depression.  At  the  close  of  the  season, 
holders  had  worked  off  nearly  the  whole  of  their  stock,  and  at  the  begininfir  of 
operations  about  the  middle  of  November,  there  was  but  little  on  the  marKet. 
This  little  left  received  an  advantage  from  the  high  rates  which  new  products 
commanded — and  old  shoulders  at  the  close  realized  6  a  6i,  sides  8  a  s\. 

The  number  of  hogs  packed  at  this  point  the  past  season  was  47,000, against 
90,000  the  year  before,  and  the  amount  of  receipts  of  barreled,  pickled,  bulk, 
and  baconed  meats,  from  other  points,  are  given  in  a  tabular  form  oelow.  Sev- 
eral shipments  to  this  port  of  the  new  crop  have  been  already  made,  and  re- 
ceipts are  given  montlily,  that  a  correct  distinction  between  the  two  may  be 
noted  :— 

Jan.  Feb.  March. 

Pork. bbls.     ...  12,676  18,808 

Pork. trcs.     ...  671  6 

Lard bbls.  <&  trcs.    860  9,810  10,719 

Lard .kees    186  2,261  2.572 

Bmx)o caik8<frhh<&.    166  181  1,725 

Bacon .bbl8.<fe  boxes     ...  181  42 

BacoD^ pieces    828  8,640  1,886 

Pickled  and  dry  salted  meats, 

casks  aodhhds 216  601  1,008 

Bo,  trcs.  <b  bbls. 8,491  1,400 

Do.,piece8 40,782  198,861 

Do.,to08 A 250 

Aug.  S«pt.  Oct. 

Pork bbls.  ....  899  227 

Pork. trcs.  

Lard bbls.  <&  trcs.  1,262  608  546 

Lard ke^s  1,874  148  60 

Bacon casks  <&  hhds.  280  184  978 

BaooD bbls.  d^  boxes  72  17  107 


April. 

May.  June. 

July. 

16,206 

4,502   89 

1.876 

877 

182   15 

•  •  • . 

9,867 

8,667  868 

648 

976 

728  404 

287 

2,820 

1,680  1,098 

497 

221 

167   78 

48 

1,142 

1,480  ... 

•  •  •  • 

462 

161   86 

1,483 

861  ... 

187 

168,799 

7,886  170 

962 

85 



•  •  •  • 

Nor. 

Dec 

Total. 

1,678 

8,128 

66,806 

80 

1,874 

2,704 

659 

4,721 

42,515 

819 

2,696 

11,815 

292 

1,445 

11,286 

845 

17 

1,790 
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A«f.        Sept.       Oet         Hot.  Dt& 

BaooB...  pieces      1,047       IIS        B,B4t  IW 

Pickled  and  dry  salted  meats, 

caskeandhbds •          20         M         ....  8t  8^M 

Do,  trcs.  <l(  bbls 801        178          14              7  685  S^B 

Da,tros. 2,400  10,546  488,025 

Da,too8 • 205 

It  is  hardly  probable  that  our  market  will  reach  the  amount  of  operations 
which  the  statistics  of  last  season  exhibit.  To  this  date,  the  deficit,  as  compared 
with  the  corresponding  period  last  year,  is  about  6,000  head.  The  prevalent 
opinion  entertained  by  our  packers  was,  that  the  crop  of  1852  would  exceed 
that  of  1851  from  15  to  20  per  cent,  and  they  felt  a  reluctance  to  contract  at 
any  figures  higher  than  those  paid  the  last  season.  The  rise  in  mess  pork  late 
in  the  fall,  stiffened  the  views  of  holders,  and  when  the  subsequent  activity  in 
other  markets,  created  by  an  Eastern  demand,  changed  the  opinion  of  our  ope- 
rators, and  induced  the  belief  that  a  greater  firmness  would  result  to  the  trade 
than  had  been  anticipated,  other  points  in  this  section  had  taken  the  bulk  of  the 
hogs.  Prices  opened  at  Q4  75  and  $5,  and  by  the  first  of  the  month  just  closed 
reached  86,  at  which  hogs  held  steady  for  a  week  or  two,  when  they  command- 
ed (6  10,  96  25,  $6  30,  and  $6  40,  and  the  year  closed  with  the  rate  at  from 
$6  25  to  86  50. 

We  have  observed  that  purchases  made  in  Western  marts  the  present  season, 
by  Eastern  operators,  tended  to  render  the  market  buoyant  and  firm.  This  is 
undoubtedly  true ;  for,  as  a  large  portion  of  the  products  is  immedLitely  taken 

ga  many  cases  in  advance  of  the  cutting)  at  remunerative  prices,  according  to 
e  rates  at  which  hogs  rule,  there  seems  to  be  no  apprehension  of  a  j>robabIe 
loss  to  those  who  thus  dispose  of  their  meats,  while  such  as  operate  without 
this  guaranty  are  emboldened  with  the  conviction  that  this  new  outlet  to  our 
market  will  relievo  the  port  of  New  Orieans  of  a  great  part  of  the  yield,  and 
thua  prevent  the  fluctuations  there  which  have  been  so  apparent.  The  rush  of 
produce  into  that  market  has  made  it  a  very  sensitive  one ;  and  the  gradual  dis- 
semination of  this  product,  as  well  as  others,  to  different  points,  where  a  demand 
exists,  must  efiTectually  have  the  most  desirable  effect.  Besides  this,  it  became 
knoMm  that  large  quantities  of  hogs  were  conveyed  by  railroad  from  Ohio  to 
New  York,  not  for  packing;,  but  for  immediate  use,  and  thus,  too,  an  equaliza- 
tion was  to  be  more  fully  attained.  These  artificial  means  of  communication 
are  introducing  a  revolution  in  the  Commerce  of  the  West,  by  opening  outlets 
in  every  possible  direction  for  our  staples.  By  these  means  the  produce  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley  will  be  distributed  wherever  a  demand  exists,  and  the  laws  of 
trade  will  be  obeyed  without  producing  tbose  violent  enhancements  and  con- 
tractions which  biave  heretofore  marked  our  shipments. 

With  regard  to  the  proportion  of  barreled  and  baconed  meats  this  season,  we 
have  no  dala  on  which  to  base  an  opinion.  Cooperage  b  extremely  scarce  at 
this  time,  and  barrels  command  readily  |1  25.  Thu  difficulty  may  indnee  A 
greater  quantity  of  smoked  meats.  But  for  this  (and  how  far  this  impediment 
may  extend  we  cannot  say)  we  believe  the  preponderance  would  be  in  ^vor  of 
barreling. 

Beef.  For  the  packing  of  beef  this  market  has  never  been  veir  remarkable, 
operators  preferring  to  send  the  article  off  on  hoof  rather  than  in  barrels.  The 
whole  season,  perhaps,  will  not  show  beyond  3,000  barrels.  The  receipts  at  this 
point  are  generally  forwarded,  and  the  article  is  but  rarely  ittsorted  to  in  the  way 
of  specuktion.  In  lien  of  this,  however,  we  claim  St  Louis  as  one  of  the 
greatest  points  for  the  shipment  of  cattle  in  the  West  It  is  diflicult  to  state 
with  any  great  accuracy  the  number  of  head  which  have  been  shipped  South 
the  past  year.  From  the  best  information  to  be  obtained,  we  put  the  amount 
down  at  300  per  week,  making  over  15,000.  It  is  the  shipping  demand  which 
precludes  in  a  great  measure  the  packing  of  the  article.  This  demand  keeps 
the  price  too  high  for  a  successful  competition  with  the  packing  operations  at 
other  points.    The  emigration  across  the  plains  employed  a  large  number  of  oar 
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(est  cattle,  and  of  course  restricted  trade  to  a  considerable  extent  The 
year  closes  with  the  market  high,  $5  50  for  choice  qualities,  and  with  bat  com- 
paratively few  in  the  region  from  which  our  vards  are  supplied.  The  only  sales 
of  barreled  beef  reported  at  this  point  have  oeen  prime  at  $9  25. 

Sugar.  The  receipts  this  year  have  been  35,276  hhds.,  aod  27,672  bbls.  and 
boxes,  against  29,276  hhds.,  20.854  bbls.,  and  15,833  boxes  last.  The  year 
doses  with  a  larger  amount  on  hand  than  usual,  the  sudden  close  of  navigation 
having  preven tea  expected  sales.  Prices  rule  low  at  this  time,  barely  covering 
cost  and  charges,  and  in  some  instances  hardly  doing  that  The  city  consump- 
tion has  increased  materially,  and  the  country  demand  is  also  enlarging.  This 
will  account  for  the  heavy  receipts  somewhat ;  but  the  full  crop  this  year  must 
be  taken,  in  this  view,  into  consideration.  We  quote  common  to  prime,  as  the 
closing  rates  of  the  season,  at  from  3^  to  5  cent& 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  sugars  received  at  Belcher's  Refinery  in  1852, 
and  refined  during  the  year : — 


Boxes  Harana  sugars 

Hhds.  New  Orleans  and  Cuba  sugars. 
Bbla. 

Bbls.  cistern  sugars 

Bags  Manilla  and  Brazil  sugars 


On  band. 

teeelTiMi. 

Refined. 

Jan.  1,1853. 

17.621 

16.668 

985 

9,740 

7,668 

2,082 

S,897 

2,987 

410 

9,980 

9,470 

510 

84,621 

29,848 

4,778 

During  same  time  refined,  of  molasses  and  cane  sirup,  over  10,567  barrels. 
Number  of  packages  of  refined  sugars,  sirups,  and  molasses  turned  out  during 
the  year,  103,550. 

Molasses.  Receipts  for  the  ^ear,  54,934  hhds.  and  bbls.,  against  40,231 
bbls.  last  Plantation  is  now  selling  at  26  cents,  and  the  market  represented  as 
duU:— 


nfSFEOToa  s  axpoaT. 


XOLASSXS. 


January.. .  • 
February . . 

March 

April 

May. 

June 

July 

August .... 
September. 
October  . . . 
Kovember.. 
December  . 


Xotal 45,642 


•Bbls. 

January 8,106 

February 6,798 

March 7,788 

April 6,884 


May.. 

June 

July 

August  . . . 
September  , 
October . . . 
November.. 
December . 


4,687 
4,429 
8,986 
8,094 
2,618 
6,240 
6,049 
4,269 


Total 68,128 


The  inspector's  report  for  last  year  gave  whisky  61,082  bbls.,  and  tnolasses 
37,722  bbls.  and  5,483  half-barrels. 

CoTFEE.  As  compared  with  the  imports  of  1851,  the  present  season  shows 
an  increase  of  over  6,000  sacks.  This  is  not  as  large  a  difference  as  existed  be- 
tween the  receipts  of  1850  and  1851 — the  difference  being  in  favor  of  the  latter 
year  of  over  28,000  sacks.  The  stock  on  hand  at  this  time  is  represented  as 
not  large,  and  the  year  closes  with  the  article  at  9f  a  9f  cents  for  Rio. 

Salt.  Receipts  of  Kanawha,  42,281  bbls.,  against  30,591  last  year.  The  re- 
duction of  this  article  to  25  cents  opened  a  much  larger  market,  and  we  presume 
the  enhanced  sales  are  to  be  attributed  in  a  good  degree  to  this  cause.  Of  salt 
in  sacks,  embracing  L.  B.,  T.  L  and  G.  A.,  our  receipts  foot  up  266,622  sacks, 
against  252,855  sacks  last  year.  This  is  a  large  increase.  The  prices,  by  rea- 
son of  this  increase,  have  fallen,  and  the  year  closes  with  Turk's  Ishmd  at  66 
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eenta,  and  Ground  Alum  at  |1  06  a  |1  10.  The  reeeipts  of  sacks  this  year  k 
less  2,400  than  that  of  1850. 

Hay.  This  article  has  ranged  high  during  the  year,  and  our  last  quotataow 
for  prime  timothy  from  levee,  baled,  was  118  50  per  ton.  The  crop  was  a  fair 
one  throughout  this  section,  but  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  other  States,  the  yield 
was  unusually  light,  and  the  New  Orleans  market  had  to  draw  its  principal  sup- 
ply from  this  point  The  extreme  high  rates  which  that  market  ofiered,  drew 
largely  on  the  supply  here,  and  the  consequences  are  that  we  have  but  little  in 
atore  for  the  winter  demand,  and  this  little  commands  the  figures  first  mentioned. 
Receipts  have  been  liberal,  and  the  country  above  the  Rapids  contains  a  consid- 
erable quantity,  which  low  water  has  prevented  from  reaching  this  city  and  a 
market  Last  year  the  highest  figure  attained  was  70  cents  per  cwt,  the  lowest 
45  cents. 

BuTTEB  AKD  Cheese.  lu  conscqucnce  of  the  scarcity  of  hay  this  eeason, 
farmers  have  sold,  in  many  instances,  their  stock,  unwilling  or  unable  to  winter 
them.  To  this  cause,  in  a  great  degree,  may  be  attributed  the  deficiency  percep- 
tible in  the  supply  of  butter  and  cheese.  Of  the  first,  there  is  in  store,  of  infe- 
rior grades,  a  suraciency  for  the  present  demand ;  but  of  prime  qualities  the  mar- 
ket is  rather  bare.  Prices  have  ruled  higher  than  last  season,  and  we  quote 
prime  firm  at  25  cents  wholesale.  The  California  demand  has  been  large,  and 
considerable  quantities  have  been  shipped  thither.  Cheese,  of  course,  was  af- 
fected by  the  same  cau8e,and  the  supply  has  been  also  short  of  prime  qualities. 
Second  qualities  are  ample  and  sumcient  for  the  demand.  We  quote  prime 
Western  Reserve  at  9  a  9i  cts.,  and  inferior  grades  at  7  a  8  cents  per  lb. 

Beans.  The  supply  this  season  has  been  rather  better  than  that  of  last 
Early  in  the  sprmg,  from  the  demand  of  the  overland  emigration  to  the  Pacific, 
prices  were  rather  stifi^  and  high,  but  since  that  demand  subsided,  the  article 
has  gradaally  declined  to  II  20  and  $1  25  per  bushel,  at  which  we  quote  it  now 
nominal! V.  The  market  is  well  supplied  with  common  qualities ;  but  superior, 
or  navy  beans,  are  scarce.  Castor  have  ruled  steadiiy  at  $1  25.  The  range  for 
the  preceding  year,  1851,  was  from  55  cents  to  $1  10,  opening  at  the  latter  and 
closing  at  Oie  former  price.  Of  this  article  we  have  spoken  under  the  head 
of  Oil. 

Potatoes.  The  receipts  per  river  this  year  have  fallen  short  considerably  of 
those  of  last,  but  the  yield  in  the  American  Bottom,  opposite,  has  exceeded  that 
of  any  previous  season  of  which  we  have  any  account.  The  immense  crop,  im- 
mediately at  our  doors,  delivered  without  freight  or  other  charges,  had  the  ten- 
dency to  prevent  shipments  to  this  point,  and  hence  the  difference  which  exists 
between  the  operations  of  the  two  seasons.  Prices  have  ruled  low,  and  the 
year  closes  with  40  centa  per  bushel  for  good  qualities ;  prime,  of  which  but 
few  are  ofiering,  50  cents.  Last  season  the  year  opened  at  II  15afl  20per 
bushel,  and  90  a  95  cents  were  the  ruling  rates,"  until  the  new  crop  came  in, 
when  35  a  40  cents  were  taken ;  the  year  closed  at  70  a  75  cents. 

Onioks.  Large  shipments  from  the  Ohio  reduced  the  price  of  onions  in  New 
Orleans  this  season,  and  they  have  been  held  low  in  this  market  in  consequence. 
Our  receipts  (principally  from  Iowa)  do  not  show  as  large  an  amount  this  year 
as  last*  The  range  has  been  from  30  to  50  cents,  and  at  this  time,  prime  lots 
may  be  quoted  at  from  40  to  45  cents. 

Oils.  The  manufacture  of  the  different  oils  appears  to  keep  pace  with  the 
enhanced  demand  which  accelerated  improvement  and  increased  population  re- 
quire. We  have  no  method  of  arriving  at  a  satisfactory  conclusion  relative  to 
this  branch  of  business,  as  we  have  been  unable  to  obtain  the  operations  of  the 
year. 

The  crop  of  castor  beans  has  fallen  short  about  one-third,  probably  owinff 
to  the  low  price  which  ruled  during  the  preceding  year.  That  year  opened 
with  II  10  per  bushel,  and  thus  continued  until  March,  when  only  |1  ww 
obtained ;  from  that  time  a  gradual  decline  resulted,  until  at  the  close  60  cents 
per  bushel  became  the  rate.  During  the  season  just  closed  ll  25  was  the  r^- 
ular  price,  established  pretty  early  and  maintained  until  the  end.  The  price  of 
the  oil  ruled  higher  this  year  than  last,  and  we  close  our  review  at  85  cents  per 
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gilldn.  The  manafactare  of  lird  oil  has  greatly  increased.  The  amount  pro- 
aoced  the  year  just  closed  may  be  set  down  at  between  4,000  and  5,000  bbla.; 
perhaps  1,000  bbls.  over  the  operations  of  the  previous  year.  We  have  no  data 
for  1851,  and  consequently  can  only  arrive  at  our  conclusion  b^  the  additional 
establishments  which  have  been  erected,  and  the  general  activity  which  has 
marked  the  Operations  of  this  season.  As  stated,  under  the  head  of  provisions, 
the  consumption  of  this  article  is  becoming  larger  every  year.  It  is  used  for 
lamps,  steamboats,  railroads,  and  machinery  of  every  description.  The  price 
shows  a  considerable  enhancement,  owing  principally,  of  course,  to  the  rise  in 
lard,  which  it  has  helped  considerably  to  establish,  and  partly  to  the  general  de- 
mand. Last  year,  during  the  spring,  55  and  60  cents  per  gallon,  and  during  the 
summer  and  fall  65  and  70  cents  were  the  figures  obtained,  the  bulk  at  65  cents ; 
this  year  commenced  with  70  cents  and  ends  with  90  cents,  the  greater  portion 
being  disposed  of  at  80  cents.  We  have  now  some  eight  establishments  in  the 
city  for  the  manufacture  of  this  article. 

Seeds.  The  supply  of  flaxseed  this  year  was  larger  than  that  of  last,  and 
90  cents  has  been  the  ruling  price.  We  close  our  report  at  these  figures.  Clover- 
seed  in  the  spring  brought  $7  50,  and  towards  the  close  of  the  season  fell  to 
16  50,  at  which  it  may  still  be  quoted.  In  the  spring  of  1851,  the  price  was  as 
high  as  $8  60,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  the  article  during  that  year.  Timothy,  in 
the  spring,  started  at  $3,  but  soon  fell  to  $2,  at  which  it  has  remained  steady. 
The  supply  on  the  market  adequate. 

Fruit.  Dried  fruit  has  become  quite  important  in  this  market.  The  failure 
of  the  peach  crop  generally  throughout  the  country,  has  raised  the  price  of  this 
fruit  to  a  high  figure,  and  dried  peaches  now  command  $2  50  p^r  bushel  from 
store.  The  apple  orchards  yielded  well,  and  our  market  has  been  well  supplied, 
both  with  green  and  dried  fruit  of  this  description.  Dried  apples  are  now  worth 
11  25  per  bushel,  and  green  are  selling  from  store  at  from  $2  to  $3  50,  accord- 
ing to  quality. 

Hides.  The  receipts  of  1851  of  all  kinds  were  99,736,  and  the  range  of 
prices  generally  for  the  year,  was  9  to  10  cents  for  dry  flint,  7  to  8i  for  dry  salt- 
ed, and  4  to  4^  for  green  salted.  The  receipts  this  year  are  97,144.  The  mar- 
ket opened  at  8  cents  for  dry  flint,  and  closes  at  8f  cents,  and  firm. 

Feathers.  Prices  have  remained  without  much  fluctuation  in  this  article. 
The  rates  may  be  quoted  as  extreme  at  from  28  to  35  cents— common  to  prime 
qualities.    Supply  liberal  and  demand  adequate. 

Beeswax.  There  is  a  constantly  increasing  demand  for  beeswax,  but  no  great 
additional  supply.  The  receipts  of  the  two  past  years  show  but  little  diflerence. 
Prices  have  ruled  firmly  at  21  and  22  cents. 

Tallow.  The  season  opened  for  a  prime  article  at  —  cents,  and  the  price 
gradually  rose  to  8f ,  at  which  it  now  stands  firm. 

Lumber.  The  following  table  of  the  monthly  receipts  of  lumber  within  the 
limits  of  the  corporation  has  been  furnished  by  Mr.  Fergerson,  Lumber  Master 
of  the  city.* 

Oooper 
•tolB; 
Lumber.  Shlnglei.  Laths.  piece*. 

January.... ...... 

February 202,120    60,000 

March, 494,906     529,000    169,100 

Aprd 868,874     114,000    278,058 

May 1,227,667        1,988,000         162,956 

June , 2,176,169         1.496,000        81,000  89,965 

July 2,087,840  680,600  10,000 

August 687,208  686,000  16,099 

September 1,006,647         168.781 

October 608,816  28,000  116,000 

November 192,974  697,000  161,000 

December 2,664  railroad  ties. 

*  For  a  similar  table  lor  1851,  see  Merchants^  Majrazine  (vol.  xxtL,  page  SSL) 
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ToNNAGB.  The  table  of  anivals  at  this  port  of  steamers  for  the  present  year 
shows  an  increase  over  those  of  the  lost  As  this  is  an  important  portion  of  our 
report,  evidencing  the  progress  of  the  commercial  relations  of  the  citjr>  as  they 
are  yearly  extended,  and  marking,  to  a  good  degree,  the  improvement  of  the 
country  from  which  the  principal  products  are  received,  we  have  compiled,  with 
as  much  accuracy  as  could  be  obtained,  the  following  table  for  the  year  1852 : — 

OOMPAEATIVK  BTATKICEMT  SHOWDTO  THE  XONTHLT  AERTVALS  OF  STEAMBOATS  AT  THE  POET 
OF  ST.  LOUIS  FEOM  MEW  ORLEANS,  THE  OHIO,  ILLINOIS,  UPPSE  KI8SI8SIFPI,  XlfiSOITEI,  AMD 
OOMBEELAND  EIVSES,  OAIEO,  AND  OTHEE  POINTS  DUEINQ  THE  TEAE  1S62.* 


i 

January. 20  12  1  *1  2  1  10  8 

Pebruaiy 24  25  88  17  7  8  21  7 

March 27  47  80  46  84     *     8  17  6 

April 82  64  78  72  87  4  18  12 

May 87  74  94  82  67  7  25  28 

June 26  44  78  67  88  4  27  21 

July 86  86  72  77  88  1  20  14 

August 21  84  87  6«  27  2  18  18 

September 22  42  78  SO  26  1  22  38 

October 84  66  94  101  84  8  20  27 

November...^ 26  40  97  68  19  1  18  23 

December 27  48  66  49  18  2  7  10 


Total 880      620      868      706       817        80      228      201 

Aggregate  arrivals  during  the  past  year 8,184 

The  tonnage  of  this  port  has  been  considerably  increased,  and  as  freights  were 
scarce,  charges  have  ruled  unusually  low  during  the  year.  There  have  been  ad- 
ded to  our  list,  within  the  past  twelve  months,  several  boats  which,  for  dimen- 
sion, power,  swiftness,  and  elegance  of  finish,  are  hardly  surpassed  on  the  west- 
ern waters.  One  of  these  was  built  at  Hannibal,  and  equipped  and  furnished  at 
this  point,  and  although,  as  yet,  she  has  made  but  a  trip  or  two  to  New  Orleans, 
and  has  not  fully  tested  her  capacity,  she  has  already  established  a  high  character 
for  our  artizans  in  naval  architecture,  machinery,  and  embellishment  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  with  railroad  communication  to  the  Iron  Mountains  and  the  oak 
foresta  of  the  State,  our  docks  and  machine  shops  will  be  enabled  to  exhibit  as 
ivell-buUt  vessels,  propeled  by  engines  as  perfect,  and  all  furnished  as  cheaply  as 
any  other  point  in  the  West 

Dby  Goods.  In  our  prospective  remarks  upon  this  department  of  our  Com- 
merce, about  the  close  of  1851,  we  predicted  that  the  dry  goods  trade  of  the  en- 
suing year  would  result  still  more  ^vorably ;  that  it  would  continue  as  hereto- 
fore to  expand,  and  approximate  still  nearer  to  the  furnishing  of  the  entire  sup- 
ply demanded  by  our  own  and  the  adjoining  States,  and  this  without  any  regard 
to  the  Eastern  markets,  other  than  the  healthful  competition  naturally  existing  be- 
tween rival  cities. 

The  result  of  the  past  year  has,  to  a  gratifying  extent,  realized  our  expec- 
tations. 

None  of  the  evils  predicted  have  overtaken  or  checked  our  commercial  pros- 
perity. Business  has  never  been  more  flourishing — never  more  free  from  undue 
speculations  or  commercial  disasters.  The  demand  for  goods,  although  not  at 
enhanced  prices,  has  been  steady  and  well  sustained. 

Stocks  were  never  better — our  hotels  never  more  crowded — and  our  country 
friends,  whose  numbers  have  greatly  augmented,  never  returned  home  better  sat- 
isfied with  their  purchases,  or  their  choice  of  a  market 

The  importations  of  dry  goods  during  the  past  year  we  estimate  at  17,000,000 

•  For  s  similar  table  of  arrirals  for  1847  to  1851,  induslTO,  eee  Merchantt*  Magaxins  (toL  zxtU 
IMCB819.) 
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heing  an  increase  of  nearly  one  mfllion,  with  sales  approaching  to  $8,500,000  the 
preceding  year. 

This  has  reference  only  to  the  jobbing  houses.  By  including  the  extensive  re- 
tail trade  transacted  throughout  our  city,  we  estimate  the  total  imports  at 
110,500,000,  and  total  sales  at  113.000,000. 

In  consequence  of  the  almost  unprecedented  low  waters  of  the  past  summer, 
inreat  delay  was  experienced  in  receiving  the  fall  stocks.  Trade,  therefore,  was 
not  as  large  in  the  early  part  of  that  season  as  it  otherwise  would  have  been. 
Numbers  of  merchants  of  the  interior  preferred  making  their  early  purchases  at 
nearer  and  smaller  marts,  rather  than  to  select  from  an  incomplete  stock,  and 
encounter  the  delay  and  enbanced  expenses  incidental  to  low  water  navigation. 

Notwithstanding  these  obstacles,  the  total  amount  of  transactions  shows  a 
handsome  advance  over  that  of  the  corresponding  season  in  1851,  and  proves 
that  with  the  increased  and  ever  reliable  facilities  to  be  furnished  by  our  project- 
ed railroads,  that  a  much  larger  business,  not  only  in  this  but  in  every  other  branch 
of  our  trade,  would  have  been  done. 

In  this  connection,  we  think  it  not  inappropriate  to  casually  refer  to  the  prob» 
able  influence  of  a  direct  communication  with  the  East  upon  our  trade,  and  espe- 
cially the  dry  goods  business;  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  expressing  our  firm 
conviction  that  it  will  prove  most  advantageous.  We  do  not  apprehend  that  the 
economy  of  time  thereby  afforded,  both  tor  traveling  and  transportation,  will  at- 
tach to  the  seaboard  any  considerable  position  over  the  business  now  centering 
in  this  city ;  for  these  very  facilities  will  also  increase  the  ability  of  our  whole- 
sale dealers  to  land  in  SL  Louis  their  foreign  importations  and  purchases  from 
eastern  manufacturers  on  still  better  terms.  The  larger  the  business,  the  greater 
will  be  the  ratio  of  benefit  in  time  and  charges. 

We  feel  assured  that,  when  such  direct  communication  shall  be  opened,  we 
shall  occupy  a  still  i^tronger  position,  as  a  competitor  with  eastern  cities,  than  at 
present 

The  business  prospects  for  the  cominjg  year  are  very  flattering.  The  agricul- 
tural interests  of  our  countiy,  upon  which  depends  the  success  of  every  branch 
of  trade,  is  in  a  most  flourishing  condition.  An  immense  quantity  of  grain  a)id 
other  productions  of  the  past  yenr,  which  low- water  freights  precluded  the  ship- 
mbnt,  is  yet  to  come  forward.  This,  added  to  the  regular  exports  of  the  spring, 
(all  of  which  are  commanding  advanced  prices,)  will  impart  great  activity  to  bu- 
siness, and  furnish  an  abundance  of  its  life-blood — money. 

This  favorable  condition  of  things,  together  with  a  greatly  increased  cur- 
rency circulation,  will  fully  enable  the  country  merchants  to  discharge  their 
previous  obligations,  and  inspire  them  with  confidence  to  make  liberal  pur- 
chases. 

We  therefore  anticipate  an  increased  consumption  by  the  country  of  dry  goods, 
and  a  much  larger  ao^gregate  of  business — far  greater  than  ever  before  was  pre- 
sented in  our  annual  report. 

CusTOM-HousE  Report.    Through  the  politeness  of  Mr.  Greene,  Surveyor  of 

the  Port,  we  are  enabled  to  lay  before  the  public  the  following  statement: — 

St.  Louia,  January  3, 1853. 
Mkisks.  Cbambkri  akd  Knapf:— 

Gentlemen: — ^1  herewith  give  you  a  statement  of  some  of  the  particulars  and 

results  of  the  business  of  the  Custom-House  during  the  past  year: — 

1838.  1851. 

The  foreign  value  of  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise 

imported  into  St.  Louis  from  foreign  countries  and 

entered  for  coosumption  at  St  Louis  in  1852 $954,966  00      ItS 7,609  00 

Foreign  value  of  merchandise  remaining  in  public 

store  on  8lst  December,  ult 11,666  00  8,261  89 

The  fureii^  value  of  merchandise  entered  at  other 

ports  for  transportation  hither,  but  not  yet  received, 

esUmated .^ 72,951  00        107,902  00 

ToUl $1,039,478  00      $878,672  89 
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Of  the  above  mentioned  gooda,  "warefl,  and  merchan- 
dise entered  for  consumption  in  1862,  the  imports 
'were  from  the  following  countries : — From  England, 

the  fn^ign  yalue  of  which  wa& $481^8  00 

^^rnace 76,258  Oa 

Gennany  and  Holland 22,695  00 

Spain  and  dependencies. 262,886  00 

5r*«l 98,086  00 

Manilla,  (East  Indies) 62,968  00 

Other  countries 6,705  00 


$406,118  oe 

88,404  09 

28,289  00 

220,770  00 

68,988  00 


Total $964,946  00      $767,509  00 


The  general  description  of  merchandise  imported  and 
entered  for  consumption  is,  viz : — Sugar  and  molas- 

ses,  foreign  cost    $418,172  00 

Hardware,  cutlery,  Ac 118,276  00 

Bailroad  iron 182,894  00 

Earthen  and  glais  ware * 80,729  00 

Tin  plate,  tin,  iron,  copper,  Ac 69,826  00 

Dry  goods  and  fancy  goods , 110,814  00 

Brandies,  wines,  gins,  cordials,  Ac. 82,986  00 

Burr-stones 420  00 

Drugs  and  medicines 766  00 

Cfears. 6,778  00 


$289,758  00 

188,401  00 

100,211  00 

98,786  00 

81,482  00 

24,287  00 

24,712  00 

2,257  00 

2,618  00 


TolaL $964,946  00      $767,609  00 


Amount  of  duties  on  imports  collected. 
Hospital  moneys. 


289,318  68 
2,941  08 


290,168  85 

8,iy  89 

Total  amount  collected  in  1862 $298,298  74 

Amount  expended  in  1862  for  relief  of  sick  and  dis- 
tressed seamen $8,162  01 

Tonnage  on  steam  yessels  remaining  on  81st  Decem- 
ber, 1862 tons  86,872 

Imports.    Annexed  we  present  the  receipta  of  the  leading  articles  of  produce, 
groceries,  and  merchandise  for  December,  1852 : — 


$5,441  44 


Tobacco hhds.  164 

Tobacco boxes  868 

Tobaisco bales  272 

Hemp 668 

Lead pigs  8,692 

Flour. bbla.  8,686 

Wheat sacks  68,703 

Wheat bbls.  1,C61 

Cora sacks  16,876 

Oats. 12,176 

Barley 6,910 

Beef bbls.  3,7  63 

Beef tierces  4,482 

Pork bbl  8.  8,188 

Pork tierces  1,874 


Lard bbls.  A  tierces  4,721 

Lard kegs  2,696 

Bacon casks  A  hh^  1,445 

Bacon bbls.  A  boxes  17 

Bacon pieces  8,547 

Whisky. bbls,  8,781 

Hides 6,604 

Bagging pieces  1.108 

Sugar hhds.  7,004 

Sugar •  .bbls.  A  boxes  1,645 

Sugar. bags  429 

Coffee sacks  1 8,007 

Molasses hhds.  A  bbls.  1 1,109 

Salt sacks  36.421 

Nails kegs  4,747 
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Aft.  IT.— THE  LAW  OP  BANKRUPTCY. 

The  supposition  that  one  of  the  leading  projects  of  the  incoming  ad- 
ministration will  he  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  Bankruptcy  has  in- 
duced much  newspaper  speculation.  So  far  as  the  writer  has  observed,  the 
policy  has  been  condemned  ^  and  as  he  thinks,  upon  very  casual  and  super- 
fidal  views  of  iU  principles  and  consequences.  It  is  the  object  of  the  present 
paper  to  vindicate  the  principles  of  the  system,  without  undertaking  to 
excuse  the  errors,  or  suggest  reforms,  in  the  details  of  those  laws  upon  the 
subject,  which  have  already  been  enacted ;  and  which,  doubtless,  like  all  sub- 
jects of  Legislation,  are  partially  erroneous.  We  assert  that  a  well  regulated 
plan  of  Bankruptcy  is  necessary  to  every  commercial  nation.  The  successes  of 
Commerce  are  the  results. of  hazardous  enterprises;  and  the  disasters  which 
follow  these  enterprises  in  many  instances,  are  the  necessary  consequence  of 
the  energy  which  prompts  commercial  risks.  Who  is  it  that  brings  the 
honors  ot  discovery  in  unknown  seas  to  his  nation  f  Who  that  extends 
her  commerdal  flag  and  carries  her  trade  to  fedons  far  beyond  the  ultima 
thule  of  his  contemporaries  ?  The  man  who  coldly  calculates  the  certainties 
of  the  speculation  f  Not  so — but  he  who  full  of  the  daring  spirit  of  adven- 
ture, rbks  his  all  upon  the  scheme  of  wealth  and  honor,  which  lies  darkly 
hid  in  the  distance,  and  which  he  alone  sees  in  the  glimmering  future. 
The  possibility  of  loss  to  such  men  stands  balanced  with  the  possibility  of  suc- 
cess ;  and  too  often  the  loss  has  been  personal  with  himself,  the  great  gain 
for  his  country.  The  nation  which  guards  thb  commercial  enterprise  from 
foreign  enemies,  should  protect  it  at  home  from  discouragement  under 
domestic  peril  It  is  worse  than  folly  to  send  ships  of  war  to  thunder  forth 
the  edicts  of  a  Congress  for  the  security  of  trade,  and  leave  the  merchant  at 
home  the  slave  of  most  barbarous  enactments  against  the  very  enterprise 
which  has  produced  that  trade.  If  we  were  called  to  point  out  the  cir- 
cumstance which  more  than  any  thing  had  contributed  to  the  commer- 
cial greatness  of  England  we  would  say  her  system  of  bankrupt  laws. 
Capital  and  enterprise,  manufactures  and  production,  will  do  nothing  to  ad* 
vance  a  nation's  glory,  unless  the  utmost  freedom  is  guarantied  to  the 
energy  necessary  to  develop  them.  They  are  the  great  agencies  of  success ; 
but  unless  the  mind  which  directs  them  is  left  free  to  exercise  its  impulses, 
they  lie  dormant  and  unprofitable.  This  will  be  the  case  invariably  where 
the  law  is  more  coercive  of  the  person  than  of  the  property  of  a  debtor ; 
and  where  no  general,  simple  and  unvarying  provision  exists,  for  the  equal 
division  of  property  among  all  creditors  and  the  final  discharge  of  debtors, 
who  make  a  surrender  in  good  faith  of  all  their  estates. 

It  is  remarkable,  because  in  the  teeth  of  the  great  object  of  such  laws,  that 
the  laws  of  Bankruptcy  are  denounced  on  the  ground  that  they  encourage 
fraud.  The  true  design  of  such  laws  is  to  prevent  inequality  and  suppress 
fraud.  The  right  of  a  debtor  to  prefer  a  creditor,  has  never  been  disputed. 
The  practice  of  debtors  to  do  so  by  assignments,  deeds  of  trust,  and  com- 
|)Osition,  exists  over  the  whole  world.  The  exercise  of  the  right  certainly 
works  injury  to  some,  and  it  surely  is  more  consistent  with  the  general 
objects  of  such  principles  as  recognize  the  propriety  of  subrogating  a  debt- 
or's estate  to  the  payment  of  his  debts,  that  a  general  law  shall  bo  enforced, 
dividing  it  equally  among  all  just  creditors,  than  that  the  individual  shall  in 
each  case  make  a  law  for  himself  and  place  his  entire  estate  in  the  hands 
of  one  &yored  creditor,  not  always  the  most  meritorious. 

So  &r  as  the  discharge  of  a  debtor,  thus  making  a  just  cession  of  his 
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goods  is  concerned,  the  propriety  of  the  principle  rests  on  the  necessitj  of 
relieving  him  from  previous  incnmbrances,  in  order  to  indte  to  renewed 
mdastry  and  enterprise.  It  is  for  the  honest  debtor  we  would  ask  this ;  not  for 
the  fraudulent  one ;  for  as  to  the  latter,  a  true  and  just  system  of  Bankruptcy 
has  no  application  whatever.  The  man  who  failing  by  the  occurrence  of  ca- 
sualties, against  which  no  human  prudence  can  guard,  again  launches  upoa 
the  sea  of  commercial  contest  with  anxious  prying  creditors  upon  his  track, 
careful  to  snatch  every  iota  of  his  investments,  before  it  has  had  time  to 
bud,  much  less  bear  fruit;  may  be  truly  said  to  work  in  chains.  His  life  is 
the  most  miserable  of  existences.  The  appetite,  the  passions,  the  vanity,  the 
pride,  the  ambition  of  men,  have  their  forbearances  and  self-denials ;  but  the 
love  of  money,  none !  The  debtor,  c4st  down  and  discouraged,  by  his  mia^ 
fortunes  may  have  a  large  family  looking  up  to  him  for  protection  and  sup- 
port. His  wife,  an  educated  and  refined  woman,  may  ding  to  him  now 
that  he  is  a  blasted  tree,  with  a  strength  of  devotion  she  did  not  display 
when  the  parasites  of  his  wealth  were  fawning  at  his  feet  His  childrai, 
just  upon  the  threshold  of  that  luminous  mansion,  where  the  glorious  sun  of 
education  bums  with  increasing  effiilgence  like  an  immortal  Drummond  light 
upon  the  great  sea  of  man's  ignorance  and  crimes ;  may  be  imploring  him 
with  upheld  hands,  emaciated  for  want  of  food,  more  eamestiy  for  knowledge 
than  for  bread.  His  energies  may  be  aroused.  He  may  rush  forth  from 
the  hovel  where  he  has  sat  oppressed  and  heart-broken,  to  engage  anew  in 
the  contests  of  life,  strong  in  the  hopes  of  triumphs.  Alas  I  he  has  just 
emerged,  when  he  beholds  the  the  creditor,  watching  like  a  vulture  to  carry 
off  the  first  ofiGbpring  of  his  exertion  !  Let  this  not  be  called  a  fencied  pic- 
ture. It  is  a  real  tiling ;  poorly  sketched,  but  exhibiting  the  true  fisatores 
of  life  in  debt 

Under  such  circumstances,  not  only  is  the  energy  of  the  debtor  crippled, 
but  a  premium  is  offered  his  friends  for  deserting  him.  Should  some  Uberal 
and  generous-minded  person  be  disposed  to  aid  him,  by  advancing  capital 
to  new  enterprises,  he  is  restricted  from  doing  so  by  the  certainty  that  some 
creditor  will  seize  upon  the  adventure,  long  before  its  gains  mature. 
**  When  an  insolvent  continues  Kable  to  his  previous  debts,  no  one,  however 
favorably  disposed,  can  venture  to  aid  him  with  a  loan ;  and  he  is  discour- 
aged, even  if  he  had  means,  from  attempting  to  earn  more  than  a  bare  liveli- 
hood ;  so  that  while  creditors  do  not  in  one  case  out  of  a  hundred,  gain  the 
smallest  sum  by  this  constant  liability  of  the  insolvent,  his  energies  and  use- 
fulness are  for  every  paralyzed."* 

In  the  United  States,  where  every  State  has  its  own  insolvent  law,  the 
necessity  of  a  general  system  is  the  more  apparent  Imprisonment  for  debt  is 
repudiated  in  nearly  all  of  them ;  and  the  only  result  of  the  various  systems  • 
is  to  abolish  a  remedy  in  one  state,  to  be  revived  in  another ;  to  embarrass  or 
encourage  emigration ;  or  to  raise  continual  conflicts  in  the  adjudications  of 
of  the  several  States.  The  most  fruitful  subjects  for  conflicting  adjudications 
have  been  the  construction  of  composition  deeds  made  in  one  State  and  en- 
forced in  another.  Were  a  general  plan  enforced,  the  necessity  of  sifting 
these  self-constituted  laws  of  the  individual,  of  proving  the  frauds  of  debtors, 
of  upholding  plans,  evidently  gotten  up  in  fraud,  of  defeating  htynajide  but 
erroneously  detailed  deeds  of  preference,  would  be  avoided. 

We  have  never  yet  seen  a  fair  argument  upon  this  topic  The  objections 
urged  to  the  Act  of  .4th  April,  1800,  and  to  that  proposed  in  1840,  rested 


*  Lord  Brougham. 
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principally  upon  matters  baving  no  relation  whatever  to  the  principles  of  th« 
sjstera.  Some  were  exposed  to  the  enlargement  of  the  powers  of  the 
Federal  Courts  and  to  the  creation  of  new  officers.  Some  contended,  with 
Blackslone,  that  it  should  apply  alone  to  traders ;  some  that  it  should  in- 
clude ail  persons  of  broken  fortunes.  Some  opposed  such  a  law  because  of 
its  tendency  to  sweep  off  the  power  of  the  States  to  pass  such  laws,  not  re- 
membering that  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  had  decUred  that 
an  efi^tual  law  of  that  kind  could  not  be  passed  by  a  State.*  Some, 
because  of  the  imagined  effects  upon  the  public  mind.  Judge  Story  very 
dearly  de6nes  a  I^nkrupt  law  to  be  one  which  on  the  one  hand  secures 
creditors  an  appropriation  of  the  property  of  their  debtors,  pro  tanto  ;  and 
on  the  other,  relieves  unfortunate  and  honest  debtors  from  perpetual  bond- 
dage  to  their  creditors,  either  in  the  hhape  ofunlimittd  imprisonment^  or  of 
an  absolute  right  to  appropriate  and  monopolize  ail  their  future  earnings,  f 
It  will  be  observed  that  this  clear  mind  recognizes  no  distinction  between 
the  injustice  of  imprisoning  the  body  and  of  monopolizing  all  future  earn- 
ings. The  latter  course,  says  he,  obviously  destroys  all  encouri^ement  to 
industry  and  enterprise  on  the  part  of  the  unfortunate  debtor,  by  taking 
from  him  all  the  just  rewards  of  his  labor,  and  leaving  him  a  miserable 
pittance,  dependent  upon  the  bounty  or  forbearance  of  his  creditors. 

It  is  a  curious  and  instructive  lesson  to  trace  the  various  revolutions  of  the 
Boman  nation  as  connected  with  this  subject.  Many  of  the  most  important 
of  them,  grew  out  of  the  tyranny  of  coertion  by  creditors.  The  no  longer 
doubtful  interpretation  of  the  law  of  the  twelve  tables,  shows  the  extent  of 
cruelty  to  which  men  will  reach,  in  the  effort  to  secure  debts.  As  the  peo- 
ple became  more  enlightened  and  powerful,  the  strength  of  the  creditor  was 
relaxed,  not  by  the  unjust  exercise  of  power  in  abrogating  debts,  but  by 
gradually  placing  the  rights  of  the  creditor  upon  the  humane  principles 
adverted  to  by  Judge  Story.  The  cessio  honorum^  or  cession  of  goods,  when 
made  in  good  ^tb,  exempted  the  debtor  from  personal  penalty. 

'^  £n  dOfet,  par  la  Loi  Julia  il  fut  permis  aux  D^biteurs  de  donner  en 
payement  k  leurs  Cr^anders  les  biens  qu'ils  possedoient,  apres  en  avoir  fait 
faire  une  estimation."  **  Par  le  m^me  Loi  Julia  il  fut  encore  accord^  aux 
D6biteurs  une  nouvelle  faveur,  appellee  cessio  bonorum,  par  laquelle  celni 
qui,  sans  avoir  fait  aucune  malversation,  se  trouvoit  effectivement  hors  d'6tat 
de  pkyer  ses  cr6anciers,  pouvoit  se  liberer  en  leur  abandonnant  ses  biens.'* 
Terrasson,  Histoire  de  la  Jurisprudence  Romaine,  117. 

So  far  as  imprisonment  for  debt  is  concerned,  we  do  not  consider  it  neces- 
sary to  involve  that  exploded  system  in  this  discussion :  since  Mr.  Justice 
Story  has  dismissed  it  with  the  remark,  that  it  is  a  measure  disgraceful  even 
.to  an  enlightened  despotism.  What  indeed  this  eminent  jurist  has  said 
with  regard  to  this  subject,  is  so  forcible  and  appropriate,  that  no  apol<^  is 
necessary  for  quoting  it. 

"One  of  the  first  duties  of  legislation,  while  it  provides  amply  for  the 
sacred  obligation  of  contracts  and  the  remedies  to  enforce  them,  certainly  is, 
step  by  step,  to  relieve  the  unfortunate  and  meritorious  debtor  from  a  slavery 
of  mind  and  body,  which  cuts  him  off  from  a  fair  enjoyment  of  the  common 
benefits  of  society,  and  robs  his  family  of  the  fruits  of  his  labor  and  the  bene^ 
fits  of  his  paternal  superintendence.  A  national  government  which  did  not 
possess  this  power  of  legislation,  would  be  little  worthy  of  the  exalted  func- 

•  The  hiw  of  New  York,  passed  In  April,  1811,  entiUed,  '*  For  Uie  relief  of   Insolrent  debtors  and 
their  credltora."     1  Kent's  Com.  419, 4S0. 
t  Commentaries  on  the  Ckmstltotion,  ah.  385. 
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tioTis  of  guarding  tbe  happiness  and  supporting  the  rights  of  a  free  peof^e. 
It  might  guard  them  i^inst  politieai  oppressions  onlj  to  render  priyate 
oppressions  more  intolerable  and  more  glaring. 

'*But  there  are  peculiar  reasons,  independent  of  these  general  considerationa, 
why  the  government  of  the  United  States  should  be  intrusted  with  this 
power.  They  result  from  the  importance  of  preserving  harmony,  promoting 
justice,  and  securing  equality  of  rights  and  remedies  among  the  citizens  of 
all  the  States.  It  is  obvious  that  if  the  power  is  exclusively  vested  in  the 
States,  each  one  will  be  at  liberty  to  frame  such  a  system  of  legislation  upon 
the  subject  of  Bankruptcy  and  Insolvency,  as  best  suits  its  own  local  interests 
and  pursuits.  Under  such  circumstances  no  uniformity  of  system  or  opera- 
tions can  be  expected.  One  State  may  adopt  a  system  of  general  insolvency ; 
another,  a  limited  or  temporary  system ;  one  may  relieve  from  the  obliga- 
tion of  the  contracts  ;  another  only  from  imprisonment ;  one  may  adopt  a 
still  more  restrictive  course  of  occasional  relief;  and  another  may  refuse  to 
act  in  any  manner  upon  the  subject.  The  laws  of  one  State  may  give  un- 
due preferences  to  one  class  of  creditors,  as  for  instance— to  creditors  by 
bond  or  judgment ;  another  may  provide  for  an  equality  of  debts,  and  a  dis- 
tribution pro  rata^  without  distinction,  among  all.  One  may  prefer  creditors 
living  within  the  State  to  all  living  without ;  securing  to  the  former  an  entire 
priority  of  payment  out  of  the  assets.  Another  may  with  more  liberal  jus- 
tice provide  for  the  more  equal  payment  of  all,  at  home  or  abroad,  without 
fisivor  or  preference.  In  short,  diversities  of  almost  infinite  variety  and  ob- 
jects may  be  introduced  into  the  local  system,  which  may  work  gross  injus- 
tice and  inequality,  and  nourish  feuds  and  discontents  in  neighboring  States. 
What  is  here  stated  is  not  purely  speculative.  It  has  occurred  among  the 
American  States  in  the  most  offensive  forms,  without  any  apparent  reluct- 
ance or  compunction  on  tiie  part  of  the  offending  State.  There  will  always 
be  found  in  every  State  a  large  mass  of  politicians,  who  will  deem  it  more 
safe  to  consult  their  own  temporary  interests  and  popularity,  by  a  narrow 
system  of  preference  than  to  enlarge  the  boundaries,  so  as  to  give  to  distant 
creditors  a  share  of  the  fortune  of  a  ruined  debtor.  There  can  be  no  other 
adequate  remedy,  than  giving  a  power  to  the  general  government  to  intro- 
duce  and  perpetuate  a  uniform  system, 

"  In  the  next  place  it  is  clear,  that  no  State  can  introduce  any  system 
which  shall  extend  beyond  its  own  territorial  limits  and  the  persons  who 
are  subject  to  its  jurisdiction.  Creditors  residing  in  other  States  cannot  be 
bound  by  its  laws;  and  debts  contracted  in  other  States  are  beyond  the 
reach  of  its  legislation.  It  can  neither  discharge  the  obligation  of  such  con- 
tracts, nor  touch  the  remedies  which  relate  to  them  in  any  other  jurisdiction, 
so  that  the  most  meritorious  insolvent  debtor  will  be  harassed  by  new  suits 
and  new  litigations,  as  oilen  as  he  moves  out  of  the  State  boundaries.  His 
whole  property  may  be  'absorbed  by  his  creditors  residing  in  a  single  State, 
and  he  may  be  left  to  the  severe  retribution  of  judicial  process  in  every  other 
State  in  the  Union.  Among  a  people  whose  general  and  commerciaJ  inter- 
course must  be  so  great  and  so  constantly  increasing,  as  in  the  United 
States,  this  alone  would  be  a  most  enormous  evil,  and  bear  with  peculiar 
severity  upon  all  the  commercial  States.  Very  few  persons  engaged  in 
active  business  will  be  without  debtors  or  creditors  in  many  States  in  the 
Union.  One  of  the  pressing  grievances  bearing  upon  commercial^  man^tfae- 
iuring^  and  agricultural  interests  at  the  present  monunt^  is  the  total  toant  cf 
a  general  system  of  Bankruptcy.    It  is  well  known  that  the  power  has  lam 
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dormant,  except  for  a  short  period,  ev^  ftince  the  Constitution  was  adopted, 
and  the  excellent  tyetem  then  pat  into  operation^  was  repealed  be/ore  it  had 
any  fair  trials  upon  grounds  generally  believed  to  he  wholly  beside  its  merits^ 
and  from  causes  more  easily  understood  than  deliberately  vindicated. 

**In  the  next  place,  the  power  is  important  in  regard  to  foreign  countries, 
and  to  our  commercial  credit  and  intercourse  with  them."* 

The  evils  here  pointed  out  are  now  existing  and  will  continue  to  exist  until 
Congress  puts  into  safe  and  permanent  operation  the  requirements  of  the 
Constitution.  It  is  peculiarly  appropriate  that  an  executive,  who,  in  the  re- 
cent election,  has  gone  into  official  position  with  such  an  overwhelming 
popular  vote,  should  promote  a  measure  calculated  greatly  to  advance  the 
commercial  interests  of  the  country. 

Many,  who  start  hack  in  horror  at  ihe  alledged  cruelty  of  the  Roman  law, 
which  authorized  the  separation  of  a  debtor's  body  in  pieces,  in  order  to  be 
divided  between  creditors,  think  little  of  restoring  imprisonment ;  and  of  the 
revival  of  the  barbarian  sentence  of  the  EngliSi  Courts,  that  if  a  creditor 
will  not  support  a  debtor  in  prison,  in  the  name  of  God  let  him  die.  The 
writer  well  remembers  that  this  was  supposed  to  be  law  in  one  of  the  States 
as  late  as  1829.  A  creditor  had  imprisoned  a  person  for  debt,  and  refused 
to  provide  for  him.  The  Sheriff  had  done  so  until  it  became  a  burden,  and 
sohdted  the  writer  to  obtain  relief.  He  brought  the  debtor  up  on  habeas 
corpus,  and  the  presiding  judge  discharged  him  on  the  refusal  of  the  creditor 
to  Bupport  him.  It  was  contended  that  the  ancient  statute  above  referred 
to,  was  in  force,  and  the  conduct  of  the  judge  was  made  ground  of  impeach- 
ment f 

Voltaire  in  his  sly  and  forcible  manner,  has  illustrated  this  with  his 
wonted  strength  of  intellect  and  luminous  thought 

•*  'II  n'est  pas  vrai  qu'on  ait  statu6  en  France  peine  de  mort  contre  les  ban- 
querontiers  sans  distinction.  Les  simples  faillites  n'eroportent  aucune  peine : 
les  banquerontiers  frauduleux  furent  soumis  k  la  peine  de  mort,  aux  ^tats 
d'Orl6ans,  sous  Charies  IX,  et  aux  ^tats  de  Blois,  en  1576;  mais  ces 
^dits,  renouleves  par  Henri  IV,  ne  furent  que  comminatoires. 

"  II  est  trop  difficile  de  prouver  qu'un  homme  s'est  d6shonor6  expr^s,  et  a 
c^d6  volontairement  tons  ses  biens  k  ses  cr^nciers  pour  les  tromper.  Dans 
le  doute,  on  s'est  content^  de  mettre  le  malheureux  au  pilori,  ou  de  Tenvoy- 
er  aux  galeres,  quoique  d'ordinaire  un  banquier  soit  un  fort  mauvais  foroat 

**  Les  banquerontiers  furent  fort  favorablement  trait^s  la  derniere  ann^e  due 
regne  de  Louis  XIV,  et  pendant  la  r6gence.  La  triste  6tat  ou  Tinterieur 
due  royaume  fut  reduit,  la  multitude  des  marchands  qui  ne  pouvaient  ou  qui 
ne  vouhiient  pas  payer,  la  quantity  d'effets  invendus  on  invendablos,  la  crainte 
de  Pinterrupdon  de  tout  commerce,  obligeront  la  gouvemement,  en  1715, 
1^16,  1718,  1721,  1722,  et  1726,  k  feire  suspendre  toutes  les  procedures 
contre  tons  ceux  qui  etaient  dans  le  cas  de  la  faillite. 

"  II  pouvait  mSme,  dans  certaines  villes,  garder  tons  ses  biens  et  frustrer 
ses  cr^anciers,  pourvu  qu'il  s'assit  le  derriere  nu  sur  une  pierre  en  presence 
de  tons  les  marchands.  C'etait  une  derivation  douce  de  Pancien  proverbe 
romaine  sol  vere  aut  in  cere  aut  in  cute,  payer  de  son  argent  ou  de  sa  peau. 
Mais  cette  coutume  n'existe  plus :  les  crdanders  out  prefere  leur  argent  au 
derriere  d'un  banquerontier."  J 

We  cannot  but  express  the  wish  gravely,  that  a  uniform  system  of  Bank- 
ruptcy, suited  to  the  increasing  commercial  relations  of  the  nation ;  one  re- 


*  8U>ry*8  Com.  on  the  CoDst  sb.  p.  384.  f  Caso  of  Hendrix,  Mias. 

X  Voltaire,  Dictloniudre  Phllocopntqiie»  aiilde  ^^BenqoeroDte." 
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deeming  the  ConsUtutioDal  promise ;  one  adequate  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
times,  and  calculated  to  harmonize  the  varying  decisions  of  the  judicial  de- 
partments of  the  several  States ;  will  be  one  of  the  settled  policies  of  the 
administration  which  came  into  po^^er  on  the  4th  of  March.  The  sa^- 
cious  prophecies  of  the  editor  of  the  Merchants'  Magazine,  point  to  an  in- 
evitable crisis  in  our  commercial  affairs,  probably  before  the  close  of  the 
year.  It  will  be  best  for  a  law  of  Bankruptcy  to  be  existing  before  that 
crisis  arrives.  Let  it  not  be  an  objection  as  with  the  last,  that  the  lav 
was  made  for  a  period  of  pecuniary  disaster  after  the  storm  was  passed. 
But  suffer  the  law  to  go  silently  into  effect  before  the  majority  of  the  people 
anticipate  the  necessity.  It  will  be  more  likely  to  be  just,  because  less  influ- 
enced by  existing  events.  '  b.  f.  p. 


Art.  T.— WISCONSIN:  ITS  RESOURCES,  CONDITION,  AND  PROSPECTS. 

Few,  if  any,  of  the  younger  States,  have  made  a  more  fiEivorable  impres- 
sion upon  the  mind  of  the  American  public,  than  Wisconsin.  From  the 
time  when  her  mineral  treasures  first  attracted  the  attention  of  Western  ad- 
venturers, to  that,  when  her  voice  was  heard  at  the  doors  of  our  National 
Legislature,  asking  to  be  confederated  in  a  State  capacity  with  the  lJoioii« 
and  ever  since,  the  report  which  rumor  and  travel  have  borne  thence,  has 
been  not  only  favorable  in  the  aggregate,  but  also  uniformly  consistent ;  not 
one  day  uttering  enormous  improbable  tales  of  Arcadian  beauty  and  fertility, 
and  the  next,  equally  extravagant  and  ridiculous  stories  of  Saharaan  sterility, 
and  marshes  fraught  with  ten  thousand  agues  and  fevers.  In  this  respect 
of  reputation,  Wisconsin  has  been  conspicuously  fortunate,  for  it  is  certainly 
preferable  to  enjoy  a  certain  definite  character,  even  though  it  underrate  one^ 
merit,  than  to  be  puffed  and  defamed,  (if  the  words  are  not  become  syno- 
nymes,)  in  alternate  breaths.  Wisconsin  made  her  debut,  so  to  speak,  at  a 
fortunate  epoch — after  the  fanaticism  of  Western  emigration  was  over,  and 
the  edge  of  land  speculation  had  become  somewhat  blunted — when  nulroads 
were  just  opening  up  to  the  world  the  demonstrations  of  the  spendid  prob- 
lems in  political  economy,  to  which  they  had  given  rise — when  it  had  be- 
come nothiDg  strange  for  as  fine  a  country  to  be  found  one  or  two  thousand 
miles  west  of  the  Atlantic  coast,  as  one  or  two  hundred,  and  when  each  new 
member  admitted  to  the  fam'ly  of  Uncle  Sam,  was  no  longer,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  a  prodigy  of  saliibrity  and  fecundity.  • 

In  the  few  years  since  her  settlement  began,  Wisconsin  has  made  greater 
progress  in  developing  her  resources,  perfecting  the  fabric  of  society,  the  or- 
ganization and  efficiency  of  civil  government,  the  establishment  on  a  perma- 
nent basis  of  Commerce  and  exchange,  than  any  other  State  in  the  Union 
at  a  corresponding  political  age.  The  connection  which  she  now  sustsuns 
with  the  Ea'tt  is  intimate,  and  her  relations  with  citizens  of  other  States  are 
multiform  and  numerous  in  the  way  of  commercial  and  money  exchanges, 
as  well  as  in  the  interchange  of  friendship  and  the  courtesies  of  social  life. 
We  have,  accordingly,  thought  that  an.  article  containing  a  notice  of  the 
prominent  general  characteristics  of  the  country,  and  the  circumstances  under 
which  her  growth  has  been,  and  is  taking  place,  might  be  interesting  to 
many  of  our  readers — it  can  hardly  fiiil  of  being  so  to  the  numerous  class 
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who  BQstara  fsEiinily  and  friendly  relations  with  the  inhabitants  of  Wisconsin. 
We  do  not  propose  to  be  verj  methodical  in  our  treatment  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  shall  not  subdivide  into  minute  topics,  making  but  one  or  two  heads ; 
and  first — 

RBAL  ESTATE — ^AGRICULTURAL  INTERESTS,  ETC. 

There  is  at  present,  a  strong  upward  tendencj  in  real  estate,  which  is 
Batural  and  healthy,  being  the  ongoing  of  a  sometime  suspended  movement, 
which  seems  to  have  accumulated  energy  during  its  quiescence.  A  few 
years  since,  the  tide  of  emigration,  which  was  setting  steadily  and  full  into 
the  West,  was  suddenly  diverted  Califomiaward,  and  the  States  of  the  West 
were  left  to  wait,  in  a  state  of  *'  suspended  animation,^  for  the  reflowing  of 
that  tide.  Contemporaneous  with  Uiis  was  the  ftdlnre  (for  one  or  two  con- 
secutive years,)  of  tne  wheat  crop,  and  the  temporary  confusion  consequent 
thereon  in  agricultural  and  commercial  operations.  These  two  circumstan- 
ces, in  connection  with  a  great  scarcity  of  money  and  the  absence  of  a  re- 
liable paper  currency,  co-operated  to  form  an  era  still  fresh  in  the  minds  of 
all,  which  fully  merited  the  unequivocal  name  "  hard  times."  But  the  recent 
almost  ^raultaneous  disappearance  of  each  of  these  obstacles  to  civil  progress, 
*  has  enabled  the  State  to  resume  a  career  happily  begun,  and  now  bebg 
pursued  with  vigor,  under  most  auspicious  circumstances. 

Heal  estate,  as  we  before  said,  is  again  exhibiting  an  i^pward  tendency ; 
£Eurms  which,  a  year  or  two  ago,  might  have  been  bought  for  about  the  cost 
of  the  improvements  thereon,  are  no  longer  for  sale.  A  feeling  of  content- 
ment and  security  has  taken  the  place  of  a  desire  to  sell,  and  the  uncer- 
tainty, which  for  a  while  attended  the  wheat  crop,  taught  the  farmers  that 
other  crops,  or  stock  raising,  were  even  more  profitable  than  the  cultivation  of 
wheat  No  soil  produces  more  abundant  harvests  of  spring  grains,  than 
that  of  Wisconsin,  and  several  circumstances  conspire  to  adapt  it  peculiarly 
to  wool  growing,  stock  raising,  dairying,  dec  The  amount  of  capital  required 
to  purchase  a  farm  here  is,  say  about  one-tenth  as  great  as  in  New  York, 
for  instance,  and  upon  ten  times  the  area  of  soil,  at  least  ^\q  times  the 
amount  of  stock  can  be  kept  But,  instead  of  a  definite  amount  of  land, 
laboriously  kept  fenced  and  guarded  against  intrusion  and  extrusion,  the  Wis- 
consin farmer,  in  common  with  a  few  neighbors,  enjoys  the  range  of  a  prairie, 
three,  five,  or  seven  miles  broad,  skirted  with  ^*  openings,"  and  covered  with 
a  most  luxurious  growth  of  vegetation  provided  by  nature  for  the  immediate 
sustenance  of  cattle,  while  upon  the  lower  parts  or  bottom  land,  are  mea- 
dows ready  seeded  and  leveled  for  the  scythe. 

The  usually  open  winters,  and  the  fine  clear  weather  of  the  country,  (rains 
having  always  a  ^  definite  beginning  and  end,")  contribute  to  adapt  the  State 
peculiarly  to  wool-growing,  as  well  as  to  raising  other  stock.  Wool  is  fast 
becoming  one  of  the  staples,  and  several  importations  have  lately  taken 
place  of  full-blood  French  Merino  and  other  valuable  breeds  of  sheep.  Cer- 
tainly, if  wool-growing  is  profitable  on  farms  worth  from  $20  to  950  per 
acre,  it  must,  in  an  equally  advantagous  climate,  with  not  more  than  two  or 
three  per  cent  difference  in  market  price,  on  farms  worth  firom  two  to  ^yq 
dollars  per  acre. 

The  character  of  the  soil  of  Wisconsin  is  indicated  to  some  extent,  by  its 
geological  features.  The  limestone  underlying  the  coal-fields  of  Illinois,  forms 
the  immediate  basis  of  the  alluvion  of  Sou^em  Wisconsin.  This  geologi- 
cal district,  with  that  portion  of  the  State  which  lies  southeriy  of  the  valley 
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of  the  Wisconsin  River,  comprises  the  whole  of  the  slope  toward  Lake 
Michigan.  In  many  portions  of  this  district  the  lime  rock  disappears,  and 
the  out-cropping  sandstone  famishes  a  fine  material  for  hoilding.  The  lead 
hearing  rock  of  the  mineral  region  ij' a  porous  limestone,  prevailing  throogii- 
out  Grant,  La  Fayette,  and  Iowa  counties,  comprising  four-fifiis  of  the 
"  Lead  District "  of  the  Upper  Mississippi — the  remainiuff  one-fifth  hexog  in 
the  States  of  Illinois  and  Iowa.  Deposits  of  iron  ore,  water  hmestone,  and  beds 
of  gypsum,  together  with  other  varieties  of  minerals,  are  found  in  locafities 
more  or  less  numerous  throughout  the  limestone  region.  All  of  that  sectkm 
of  the  State  which  lies  between  Lake  Superior  on  the  north,  and  the  Fails 
of  St  Anthony  on  the  Mississippi,  and  the  falls  of  other  rivers  flowing  soulli- 
erly,  is  primitive  in  its  prevailing  geological  character,  and  it  is  wiSiin  this 
primitive  region  that  the  copper  piines  of  Lake  Superior  are  found — ^proba- 
bly the  richest  in  the  world,  and  apparently  inexhaustible. 

In  all  that  portion  of  the  State  lying  between  the  primitive  region  JQrt 
described,  and  the  limestone  formation  of  the  South  and  East,  the  tnuisitk» 
sandstone  prevails,  interspersed  with  limestone,  and  more  sparsely  with  rock 
of  a  primitive  character.  This  formation  comprises  that  section  of  country 
drained  by  the  Wisconsin  and  other  rivers  tributary  to  the  Upper  Missis- 
sippi, below  the  falls  of  those  streams.  Within  this  geological  district  are  ' 
found  quarries  of  white  marble,  which  promises  to  be  abundant  and  valuable. 
The  limestone  di^ict  of  the  State  is  overspread  by  a  soil  and  subsoil,  simi- 
lar to  that  which  prevails  in  other  portions  of  the  great  valley,  and  is  unsur- 
passed by  any  in  fertility.  It  is  the  distinction  of  the  mineral  r^on  of 
Wisconsin,  that  it  is  overspread  by  a  surface  of  the  very  finest  agricultural 
qualities,  contrary  to  the  general  fact  that  a  mining  district  is  worthless  for 
agricultural  purposes.  Proceeding  northerly  and  westwardly  of  the  divid- 
ing ridge,  between  the  waters  of  Lake  Michigan  and  those  that  flow  into  tlie 
Upper  Mississippi,  the  coil  will  be  observed  to  become  more  sandy  and  porous, 
a  character  which  prevails  throughout  the  sandstone  region  above  described. 
The  soil  of  this  portion  of  the  State  is  easily  cultivated,  warm,  highly  pro- 
ductive, and  the  growth  luxuriant     {Vide pamphlet  "  Wisconsin^) 

Within  these  various  districts  are  successfully  cultivated,  wheat,  com,  oats, 
barley,  flax,  peas,  beans,  potatoes,  hops,  and  all  grainy  which  can  be  grown 
in  the  same  latitude  elsewhere.  Fruit  received  early  attention  from  settlers, 
and  many  fine  bearing  orchards  mav  be  found,  while  almost  every  fi^rm  has 
a  nursery  or  young  orchard  of  apple,  plum,  cherry,  aud  other  firuit-bearing 
trees ;  grapes  and  strawberries  flourish  remarkably  well,  and  peach  trees  are 
cultivated  with  some  considerable  success. 

The  largest  portion  of  the  State,  exclusive  of  that  lying  north  of  the  Fox 
and  Wisconsin  rivers,  consists  of  alternating  prairie  and  opening,  in  about 
equal  proportions.  The  prairies  are  universally  small,  from  two  to  ten  or 
fifteen  miles  in  diameter,  and  are  skirted  round  by  openings  of  oak,  inter- 
spersed with  maple  and  hickory.  Settlers  usually  "  enter  "  a  fitrm  part  prairie 
and  part  opening,  thus  securing  a  forest  lot  ana  an  ample  "  cleanne.^  The 
soil,  enriched  by  the  burning  upon  it  yearly  of  a  large  mass  of  most  luxuriant 
vegetation,  is  composed  of  a  sort  of  impalpable  powder,  formed  of  the  de- 
ments of  organic  matter,  and  its  richness  would  seem  marvelous  were  the 
causes  unknown.  The  country  lacks  but  a  thick  over  sprinkling  of  farm- 
houses and  church  spires,  to  completely  deceive  the  eye  of  the  traveler,  so 
much  do  its  oak  groves  resemble  orchards  and  forest  lots,  and  its*  prairies  cul- 
tivated fields.    This  *'  old-fiu'm  "  aspect  of  things  so  invariably  remained  by 
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travelers,  oontributes  a  home  feeling  to  the  settler,  and  reminds  him  hj 
agreeable  oompariscm,  rather  than  bj  painful  contrast,  of  the  fields  and 
groves  with  which  in  other  days  he  has  been  &miliar.  Nor  is  this  wholly  a 
matter  of  seeming  and  imagination.  ^  year  or  two  of  occupancy,  the  erec- 
tion of  a  house  and  bam,  suffices  to  make  the  first  illusion  a  subsequent  &ct. 
Ripening  fields  of  grain,  undisfigured  by  stumps  to  show  that  a  forest 
lately  occupied  and  will  not  at  once  resign  its  **  nine-tenth  ^  claim  to  the 
soil,  wave  around  the  new  settler,  as  they  waved  in  fields  which  successive 
generations  have  reaped.  Green  meadows  stretch  away  beneath  his  eye, 
leveled  to  perfect  smoothness,  as  if  the  fire  that  once  annually  swept  over 
them,  had  been  an  agent  commissioned^to  keep  them  enriched  and  smoothed 
for  the  scythe  of  oncoming  agriculture. 

This  facility,  with  which  prairie  and  opening  can  be  converted  into  old 
fiums,  both  in  appearance  and  practical  reality,  has  done  much  to  augment 
the  increase  of  population,  which,  for  the  decade  of  years  ending  1850,  was 
890  per  cent ;  an  increase  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  States,  jeven  in 
America,  where  civilization  seems  to  have  acquired  such  wonderful  momen- 
tum, as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  comparison : — 

The  greatest  ratio  of  increase  of  Ohio  was  from  1800  to  1810. . . .        409  per  cent 

860  " 

570  « 

890  « 

846  " 

The  mineral  resources  of  Wisconsin  attracted  the  attention  of  the  first 
settlers,  and,  although  this  fact  retarded  the  progress  of  agriculture,  by 
drawing  a  larger  proportion  of  the  earlier  emigrants  to  the  more  exciting  life 
of  ttie  miner,  yet  it  must,  at  the  same  time,  have  created  a  home  market  of 
acme  extent,  and  thus  given  an  impulse  to  agriculture.  As  in  all  new  States, 
the  want  of  a  market  most  prolongs  the  state  of  incipiency  in  agriculture, 
BO  this  need  was  but  slightly  alleviated  by  the  market  which  the  mining  and 
lumbering  districts  afforded.  Add  to  these  the  fact  common  to  all  new  States, 
that  the  first  occupants  are  either  speculators,  or  else  men  of  limited 
means  but  vast  energies,  and  you  have  an  idea  of  the  circumstances  under 
which  Wisconsin  began  her  civil  career. 

There  are  in  Wisconsin,  as  in  some  other  Western  States,  settlements  of 
Norwegians,  who,  impelled  by  a  sort  of  national  fraternity,  *^  locate  ^  in 
neighborhoods,  and  sometimes  form  the  principal  population  of  one  or  two 
conterminous  townships.  They  are  a  hardy,  industrious  race,  prudent  and 
economical  in  the  extreme,  and  disregarding  external  appearances,  are  accu- 
mulating large  fortunes,  and  extendi^  and  multiplying  their  farms  so  as  to 
widen  rapidly  the  area  of  cultivated  soil.  They  are  thus  doing  the  State  a 
great  service,  and  counteracting,  to  some  extent,  the  evil  tendency  of  specula- 
tion and  land  granting  to  corporations.  There  is  also  an  admixture  of  Ger- 
mans in  the  population,  and  those  only  who  are  acquainted  with  their  char- 
acteristics and  know  the  rigid  apprenticeship  system,  both  in  arts  and  educa- 
tion, which  is  enforced  in  their  native  land,  will  set  a  sufficiently  high  value 
upon  this  constituent  in  the  elements  which  go  to  make  up  the  general 
character  of  a  State. 

Within  the  borders  of  Wisconsin  is  springing  up  a  cis-Atlantic  Germany 
for  the  sons  of  trans- Atlantic  *^  Fatherland.^  The  language  of  the  Rhine 
there  almost  rivals  the  English  in  universality  of  use,  and  miDglcs  with  it  in 
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the  great  anthem  of  earnest  life,  which  ascends  from  the  marts  of  trade. 
the  saloons  of  pleasure  and  fashion,  the  halk  of  debate  and  legislation,  and 
the  walls  dedicated  to  the  free  worship  of  Ood.  The  waters  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, as  they  meet  and  mingle  with  the  waters  of  the  Rhine  in  the  deep 
bosom  of  the  Atlantic,  can  tell  of  a  new  fatherland  in  the  far  off  clime  from 
whence  they  flow.  Here,  where  no  kingly  fiat  can  trammel  tbe  soul — where 
no  omnipresent  police  can  bear  fire-side  converse  and  seoret^ thoughts  to  the 
quick  ear  of  tyranny — where  brighter  than  European  skies,  are  arched  abore 
the  headsr  of  freer  tnan  European  men — where  a  soil,  instinct  with  freedom, 
clothed  in  verdure,  and  decked  with  fiower-gems,  has  never  felt  the  tread  of 
tyrant  or  slave — where  e$ioperpetua  has  been  inscribed  upon  a  glorious  char- 
ter of  human  rights — here  are  being  laid  the  foundations  of  a  home,  where 
the  Celt,  the  Teutonic,  and  the  Scandinavian  shall  fraternize,  and  the  sham- 
roc  and  thistle,  the  lily  and  the  pine,  shall  mingle  their  leaves  and  flowers  to 
symbolize  the  unity  of  races  and  the  brotherhood  of  man. 

This  interfusion  and  commingling  of  races  is,  no  doubt,  the  preparation 
for  a  higher  state  of  life  than  has  before  been  reached.  It  produces  an  edeo- 
ticism  of  customs  and  institutions — ^it  transfuses  the  swift  life  tide  and  ner- 
vous energy  of  the  new  world,  into  the  veins  and  body  of  the  old ;  and  re- 
ciprocally leavens  the  moral  constitution  of  the  too  progressive,  too  reform 
matory  "  Young  America,"  with  wholesome  conservatism.  Thus,  at  the 
same  time,  liberalizing  and  conservating  thought  and  feeling-r-midtiplyiDg 
varieties  of  human  character,  and  presenting  new  and  curious  phases  of  so- 
cial, intellectual,  and  moral  life — widening  the  range  of  observation,  enlarg- 
ing the  scope  of  thought,  and  enriching  language  itself  this  commixture  of 
nations  is  widening  the  realm  of  the  possible  for  humanity,  and  aiding  to 
originate  influences,  universal  as  the  race  and  potent  as  truth.  It  is  as  if 
some  social  alchemist  had  discovered  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  a  philosopher's 
stone,  and  was  bringing  all  other  races  in  contact  with  it,  that  they  might 
be  transmuted,  by  the  touch,  to  something  finer  and  more  precious. 

But  perhaps  all  this  is  not  exactly  pertinent  to  our  topic,  agriculture. 
There  is  no  inferiority  in  the  character  of  implements  and  machines,  or  in 
professional  knowledge,  among  the  inhabitants  of  Wisconsin,  as  compared 
with  older  States.  A  State  Agricultural  Society  has  been  in  existence  several 
years,  and  its  annual  fairs  have,  invariably,  exceeded  the  anticipations  of  all 
interested.  At  Janesville,  is  published  a  monthly  magazine  devoted  to  ag- 
riculture and  the  kindred  arts,  and  another  at  Racine,  of  the  same  character. 
Many  of  the  best  New  York  and  New  England  agricultural  journals  are  nu- 
merously subscribed  for  by  the  farmers  of  Wisconsin,  who,  in  intellectual 
capacity  and  habits  of  thought,  (the  American  portion)  are  superior  to  the 
average  of  the  same  class  in  the  Middle  and  Eastern  States.  Nor  is  it  strange* 
Bursting  out  by  the  force  of  native  enterprise,  or  driven  by  stem  neceesity 
from  the  orbit  of  which  the  parental  roof  and  village  circle  was  the  con- 
trolling center,  they  began  to  obey  self-constituted  centripetal  and  centrifugal 
forces,  and  to  revolve  in  a  more  extended  orbit,  marked  out  by  a  forther  range 
of  thought.  Nothing  seems  wanting  but  access  to  market,  to  give  Wiscon- 
sin the  eminence  in  agriculture  which  her  soil  deserves.  It  is  generally  con* 
sidered  that  a  bushel  of  wheat  sold  in  Wisconsin  for  four  shillings,  pays 
quite  as  good  a  profit,  as  if  sold  in  central  New  York  for  one  dollar,  and  so 
of  other  grains.  The  diminished  expense  of  cultivation,  the  entire  absenoe 
of  waste  land,  the  magnitude  of  the  yield,  and  the  smallness  of  the  capital 
invested,  combine  to  make  a  plain  reason  for  thi8*result.    How  wonderfiiUy, 
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there^  will  agricuUare  be  benefited  by  the  constructioQ  of  nulroads— every 
heartrthrob  oi  the  commercial  emporium  will  be  felt  there,  when  these  nerves 
of  iron  shall  have  extended  tbeir  filaments,  and  formed  tbeir  ganglia  through- 
out the  State.  The  projection  of  railroads  has  given  Wisconsin  farmers  a 
glimpse  of  a  golden  future  for  them,  a  future  full  of  promise  and  rich  in  re- 
sauDerations  for  the  disappointments  of  former  years. 

Probably  there  has  never  been,  in  the  history  of  the  State,  any  epoch 
more  favorable  for  real  estate  investments,  than  the  present  All  uncertninty 
is  at  an  end,  and,  with  ordinary  judgment,  it  is  perfectly  easy  to  make  pur- 
chases which  will  pay  from  12  to  50  per  cent  per  annum  on  the  capital  in- 
vested, by  simple  rise  in  vdue,  if  no  improvements  are  made.  The  connec- 
tion which  two  or  three  years,  at  the  farthest,  will  make,  between  every  im- 
portant point  in  the  State  and  the  Eastern  world,  will  bring  its  farmers  in 
direct  competition  with  those  of  the  Middle  States ;  and  any  one  familiar 
with  the  soils  of  the  countries  respectively,  can  predict  the  result  with  the 
certainty  of  destiny.  For  ten  years  to  come,  stock  of  all  kinds  can  be  raised 
£or  about  one-fourth  the  cost  of  raising  in  New  York,  and  grain  for  about 
one-half.  The  transportation  will  never  exceed  20  per  cent,  rarely  15  per 
cent,  and  on  wool  and  similar  articles  will  not  exceed  3  to  5  per  cent.  Should 
the  Pacitic  Railroad  become  a  reality — ^we  will  not  enter  upon  the  subject — 
there  would  be  such  an  inversion  of  present  positions,  as  is  unparalleled  in 
the  history  of  Commerce. 

A  barely  comfortable  subsistence,  is  all  that  can  be  obtained  from  an 
eastern  farm  of  one  hundred  acres,  worth  $50  per  acre ;  and  a  yojng  man 
without  money  capital,  can  never  become  a  land  owner  there,  by  the  savings 
of  agriculture  alone.  In  Wisconsin,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  large  tracts 
of  land,  (such  as  have  made  the  fortune  of  our  Wadsworths,)  in  the  oldest 
and  best  settled  counties  of  the  State,  parts  of  Congress  grants  for  State 
University  and  school  funds,  which  are  for  sale  at  their  appraised  value,  from 
$2  to  $5  per  acre ;  ten  per  cent  of  the  purchase  money  down,  and  the  bal- 
ance payable  in  ten  years,  (those  belonging  to  the  school  fund  thirty  years,) 
with  7  per  cent  interest  The  amount  now  for  sale  at  the  State  offices  at 
Madison  the  capital,  is- about  one-and-a-half  millions  acres.  These  tracts 
are  of  the  best  land  in  the  State,  having  been  located,  at  an  early  day,  by 
gentlemen  of  knowledge  and  experience  in  such  matters.* 

An  emigration  agency  has  been  established  in  the  city  of  New  York,  for 
the  purpose  of  afibrding  accurate  and  reliable  information  to  persons  emi- 
grating westward,  and  for  smoothing  and  rendering  plain  the  path  of  the 
foreigner  to  that  land  of  promise.  The  better  classes  of  (German  and  Nor- 
wegian population  are  beginning  to  find  their  way  hither,  bringing  with  them 
such  capital,  knowledge,  and  re&iement,  as  will  raise,  vastly,  the  general  char- 
acter of  the  foreign  population.  Finer  than  telegraphic  wires  are  stretched 
across  the  ocean,  and  a  subtler  than  electric  fluid  plays  along  its  lines. 

All  these  circumstances  combine  to  give  real  estate  a  buoyancy,  and  a 
strong  upward  tendency,  which,  unlike  the  inflations  of  land  manias  and  spec- 
ulators' bubbles,  will  end  in  general  prosperity,  instead  of  in  an  absorbing 
"  crisis,"  and  an  inclusive  "  smash." 

But  we  must  pass  to  another  point  of  observation.  Intimately  connected, 
of  necessity,  with  agriculture  is  trade,  and  we  have  already  adverted  to  it 
somewhat,  in  speaking  of  the  former. 

*  There  are  about  90,000^  acres  of  land  subject  to  entry  at  gOTOumeat  price,  (91  85  per  uen^ 
^jiag  whoUj  north  of  the  Fox  and  Wlseoniln  Blvera. 
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A  simple  inspeoUon  of  the  geographical  situation  of  WisooDttii,  shows  aa 
advantageous  natural  position  for  trade.  Washed  along  its  entire  eestem 
horder  by  Lake  Michigan,  the  coast  indentations  forming  several  exeetiettt 
harbors,  and  along  the  western  boundary  by  the  Mississippi  River,  it  is  there- 
by put  in  direct  communication  with  New  York  and  New  Orleans — the  East 
and  the  South.  Beside  these,  the  Fox  River  flowing  north-east  into  Green 
Bay,  and  the  Wisconsin  river  south-west  into  the  Mississippi,  and  separated 
from  each  other  at  the  nearest  point,  by  a  portage  of  only  one  and-a-half 
miles,  and  have  been  connected  by  a  canal ;  thus  forming  a  direct  water  oom- 
munication  between  the  basin  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  valley  of  the 
Mississippi.  The  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  certain^'lands  granted  by  Congress 
for  the  purpose,  are  being  administered  by  the  State,  for  the  constructioD  of 
a  *'  steamboat  communication  ^'  between  those  points,  along  the  channel  oi 
the  Fox  and  Wisconsin  Rivers.  When  this  project  is  completed,  as  it  will 
be,  though  just  now  overshadowed  by  the  more  imperative  necessity  for  rail* 
roads,  it  will  form  an  important  channel,  not  only  for  the  trade  of  Wisconsin, 
but  of  the  United  States.  All  heavy  freight  will  seek  this  route,  in  trandiu 
from  St  Louis  and  the  South- West,  as  well  as  from  Wisconsin,  Iow%  and 
other  States  which  may  be  formed,  to  the  sea  coast. 

The  importance  of  Uiese  natural  channels  will  appear  still  more  conspio* 
nously,  when  we  consider  the  immense  lumber  and  lead  trade  which  passes 
through  them.  There  is  a  vast  pinery,  or  evergreen  district,  along  the  upper 
Wisconsin  River  and  its  branches,  and  several  other  large  pineries  on  the  Woli^ 

fe>rth  branch  of  Fox,)  the  La  Crosse,  Black,  Chippewa,  and  St.  Cnux  riven. 
ese  constitute  the  lumber  district,  an  important  feature  of  the  State.  The 
amount  of  lumber  manufuctured  along  the  Wisconsin  River,  above  the  por- 
tage, in  the  year  1851,  was  43,500,000  feet ;  and  on  the  Fox,  including  the 
Wolf  and  other  affluents,  80,000,000  feet  The  amount  of  lead  shipped 
from  the  State  at  Galena,  has  averaged  during  the  eleven  years  ending  1851, 
41,^727,023  pounds,  at  a  value  ($4  00  per  cwt,)  of  $1,669,980   92. 

We  are  aware  that  in  these  days,  when  mountains  are  tunneled,  and  riv- 
ers made  to  flow  in  new  channels,  when  the  **  everlasting  hills  "  are  "  yoked 
together  in  bands  of  cyclopean  architecture,  and  bear  over  their  summits  the 
caravans  of  Commerce,"  natural  position  is  said  to  avail  little.  But,  c$ten9 
paribus^  with  the  same  energy,  foresight,  enterprise,  natural  posiUoii  is  worth 
just  as  much  as  ever ;  but  an  inactive  reliance  thereon,  with  no  efibrt  to 
superadd  the  advantages  of  art,  will  result  in  a  very  insignificant  pn^reaa. 
The  commercial  Jiistory  of  New  York  and  Boston  contains  a  lesson  or  two 
on  this  subject  No  apathy,  however,  exists  in  Wisconsin,  the  railroad  chap- 
ter in  her  history  will  be  a  compendious  one.  Charters  have  been  already 
granted  for  1,500  miles  of  railroad,  and  a  beginning  has  been  made  upon 
nearly  all  the  roads.  There  is  more  danger  that  too  many  roads  will  be 
built,  than  too  few ;  but  when  we  consider  the  comparatively  trifling  cost  <^ 
a  road  in  that  country,  (about  $20,000  per  mile,)  we  need  not  fidar  but 
that  they  will  pay ;  and,  that  being  once  established,  every  advantage  anaea 
from  their  competition  and  contiguity.  During  a  part  of  the  year,  heavy 
freight  will  always  go  by  the  Lakes,  but  during  the  cold  season,  railroads 
will  be  the  sole  reliance  of  importers  and  exporters.  The  railroad  commn- 
nicatioi)  is  now  complete  from  New  York  and  the  Eastern  cities,  to  Chicago, 
which  is  destined  to  be  the  commercial  emporium  of  the  Great  West ;  and  ooo- 
necting  railroads  will  soon  be  run  to  all  parts  of  Wisconsin.  From  three  to 
four  days  will  be  consumed  on  the  route.  The  Beloit  and  Madison  Railroad, 
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ooDoeeting  sA  Bdoit  with  the  Chicago  and  Galena  Raihroad^  (whioh  last  is 
BOW  in  operation,)  will  form  the  first  direct  land  commuDication  betweea 
central  Wisconsin  and  the  East,  via  Chicago.  It  will  be  running  to  Madison 
on  or  before  January  1,  1854. 

The  banking  law  of  the  State,  submitted  to  the  people  last  fall  for  ratifi- 
cation, went  into  operation  January  1,  1853,  and  is  proDounoed  most  excel- 
lent by  all  acquainted  with  currency  matters.  Allowing  the  use  of  railroad 
mortgage  bonds  as  a  banking  basis,  it  has  facilitated  loans  to  railroad  com- 
panies. It  has,  by  easing  the  money  market,  prevented  the  sacrifice  of  par- 
tially improved  farms,  for  the  want  of  a  few  hundred  dollars,  which,  a  year 
or  two  since,  could  be  borrowed  only  at  a  ruinous  rate  of  interest  It  is  also 
sweeping  out  of  the  country  the  flood  of  issue  upon  personal  security  alone 
— "shinplasters" — which,  like  the  vermin  in  the  days  of  obdurate  Pharaoh, 
have  "  come  up  "  all  over  the  land.  There  are  those  who  are  opposed,  in 
principle,  to  this  or  any  other  banking  law ;  but  all  feel  perfect  security  in 
the  currency  of  the  Wisconsin  Banks,  knowing  that  every  safeguard  has  been 
used  that  experience  and  wisdom  could  devise,  and  that  they  will  not  soon 
be  from  under  the  supervision  of  men  of  the  most  approved  capacity,  and 
the  most  sterling  integrity.  Banks  have  been  organized  at  Madison,  Mil- 
waukee, Janesville,  Foudu-Lac,  and Beloit 

It  will  not  be  expected  that  many  extensive  manufactories  are  to  be  found 
in  Wisconsin,  if  we  except  lumber  and  flouring  mills.  It  is  a  well  known 
fact,  that  of  the  corps  of  carpenters  and  masons,  not  more  than  one-tenth 
are  regularly  educated  mechanics,  the  others  are  "  men  of  genius  " — Yankees. 
The  demand  for  master  workers  in  all  the  departments  of  house  building, 
cabinet  ware,  carriage  making,  <S?c.,  is  earnest  and  importunate.  Good  work- 
men in  all  the  mechanic  arts,  receive  higher  wages  there  than  in  the  East, 
while  the  cost  of  living  is  reduced  one  half.  More  flouring  mills  will  soon 
be  required,  oil  mills  are  being  built,  woolen  factories  will  soon  bo  erected, 
for  there  is  little  doubt  that  wool-growing  will  form  an  important  feature  in 
Wisconsin  agriculture.  Cotton  Mills,  drawing  their  supply  of  raw  material 
through  the  easy  and  direct  route  of  the  Mississippi  River,  will  soon  be  cre- 
ating Western  Lowells  and  Chicopees.  The  field  thus  opened  for  artisans, 
especially  for  millwrights,  is  vast,  and  cannot  soon  be  occupied.  The  shores 
of  Lake  Michigan,  by  their  easy  access  to  the  vast  lumber  region,  afford  un- 
surpassed facilities  for  shipbuilding,  and  we  do  not  believe  that  the  West 
will  long  be  dependent  upon  the  J^t,  for  the  productions  of  machine  shops 
and  foundries.  Water  powers  are  numerous  almost  all  over  the  State-^a 
thousand  streams  which  now  spend  their  strength  in  play  of  eddies,  and  in 
cresting  the  rocks  along  their  beds  with  foam,  if  once  caught  and  harnessed, 
would  accomplish  a  higher  destiny  than  is  now  theirs,  and  utter,  in  their 
ceaseless  ripple,  no  less  of  poetry  and  more  of  utilitarianism. 

The  principal  trading  towns  are,  on  the  lake  side,  Milwaukee,  Racine, 
Kenosha,  Oyaukee,  Manitowac,  Sheboygan,  and  Green  Bay ;  and  on  the  Mis* 
'  sksippi  border,  Potosi,  Prairie  du  Ohien,  Prairie  La  Crosse,  and  Willow  River ; 
in  the  lead  district.  Mineral  Point  and  Platteville ;  in  the  basin  of  the  Fos 
and  Lower  Wiscontin,  Fort  Winnebago,  Portage  City,  Oshkosh,  Fond  du 
Lac,  and  Menasha ;  on  the  banks  of  the  Rock  River,  Watertown,  Janesville, 
and  Beloit ;  between  the  Rock  and  Lake  Michigan,  Whitewater  and  Wau- 
kesha. These  towns,  the  most  prominent  of  to-day,  may  soon  be  eclipsed 
by  the  rising  splendors  of  some  village  not  embraced  in  the  present  catalogue* 

AU  these  towns  are  of  a  growth  Uke  enchantment    Milwaukee,  which  in 
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1835  was  an  Indian  wilderness,  is  now  a  fashionable  and  wealtiij  city,  witli 
a  population  of  26,000.  The  fact,  that  in  new  States  the  largest  part  of  the 
inhabitants  are  men,  and  that  the  business  is  mostly  in  the  hands  of  joun^ 
men,  (ancient  maiden  ladies  ^^  please  find,  and  when  found  make  note  oft'O 
explains  the  wonderful  earnestness  of  life,  which  characterizes  young,  rapidly 
growing  towns.  It  explains  also,  why  Eastern  has  come  to  be  almost  synon- 
ymous with  metropolitan,  in  manners. 

Madison,  the  capital  of  the  State,  deserves  for  its  natural  and  picturesque 
beauty,  a  more  extended  notice  than  present  limits  allow.  It  is  situated  on 
an  elevated  isthmus,  tbree-fourtha  of  a  mile  broad,  between  two  of  a  group, 
or  chain  of  four  beautiful  little  lakes,  the  largest  of  which  is  six  by  nine,  and 
the  smallest  three  by  two  miles  in  diameter.  The  water  of  these  lakes  is 
cold  and  clear,  the  shores  are  composed  of  a  fine  gravel  shingle,  and  the  bot- 
toms of  white  sand.  Their  banks  are,  with  few  exceptions,  bold,  and  pre- 
sent many  situations  similar,  and  hardly  inferior,  to  those  along  the  Hudson. 
The  lower  parts  of  the  village  are  about  fifty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  lakes, 
while  the  eminence  on  which  the  Capitol  stands,  (in  a  park  of  fourteen  acres, 
filled  with  trees  of  native  growth,)  is  30  feet  higher.  College  Hill,  the 
magnificent  site  of  the  State  University,  which  has  now  been  in  operation 
several  years,  is  another  eminence,  eighty  feet  above  lake  level,  one  mile  dis- 
tant from  the  State  House.  In  no  place  has  nature  been  more  profuse  in 
bestowing  the  natural  elements  of  beauty,  or  more  admirable  in  their  collec- 
tion. Rising  from  out  the  midst  of  an  inland  sea,  with  an  outlvpe  graceful 
as  the  swell  of  an  ocean  wave,  contrasting  its  mingled  colors  with  the  bright 
waters  of  the  circumambient  lakes,  and  the  green  woods  and  fields  beyond, 
or,  casting  its  long  evening  shadows  far  out  over  the  waters,  as  if  laying  it- 
self to  rest  in  their  deep  bosom,  Madison  stands,  the  nonpareil  of  Western 
towns,  the  embodiment  of  ideal  beauty.  Hon.  D.  S.  Curtiss,  in  a  volume 
entitled  "  Western  Portraiture,"  thus  speaks  of  it : — "  At  some  time  in  onr 
travels  or  observations,  all  of  us  have  met  with  some  location  that  was  at 
once,  and  indelibly,  impressed  upon  the  fancy,  as  the  paragon  of  alloul-door 
loveUness  and  beauty.  *  *  *  With  many  persons,  Madison  is  that 
paragon  of  landscape  scenery.  As  the  brilliant  diamond,  chased  around  with 
changing  borders,  which  sparkles  on  the  swelling  vestment  of  some  queenly 
woman,  so  this  picturesque  village,  with  its  varied  scenery,  sits,  the  coronal 
gem,  on  the  broad  and  rolling  bosom  of  this  rich  and  blooming  State.**  In 
Its  horoscope,  lie  commingled  the  results  which  will  flow  from  its  position 
as  the  capital — as  one  of  the  largest  inland  trade  depots,  and  a?  a  place 
whose  natural  beauty  will  make  it  a  &vorite  *'  summer  resort,"  and  surround 
it  with  the  country  seats  of  wealthy  and  refined  gentlemen. 

We  have  said  little  of  the  superficial  beauty  of  Wisconsin,  and  can  say 
but  a  word.  He  who  graduates  his  ideas  thereof  by  his  knowledge  of  the 
States  adjacent,  or  by  preconceived  notions  of  prairies  and  Western  country, 
will  find  himself  entirely  mistaken  in  his  ideas  of  Wisconsin  scenery.  It  is 
not  Alpine,  indeed,  nor  does  it  need  be,  in  order  to  be  beautiful  and  even 
magnificent  There  are  no  level  prairies,  and  none,  we  believe,  so  large  that 
forests  are  lost  sight  of  in  crossing  them.  The  best  description  of  the  hUfy- 
ness  (to  make  a  word)  is  found  in  the  fact  that  "  brakes  "  are  universally 
used  on  stage-coaches,  throughout  the  State :  and  they  a)te  not,  like  the  Esq. 
at  the  end  of  an  address,  or  the  curl  of  a  pig's  caudal  appendage,  '^  more  for 
ornament  than  use." 

Nor  is  the  State  liable  to  the  imputation  which  often  rests  upon  new  States, 
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particularly  in  the  West,  of  uahealthmess.  The  census  returns  show  that 
the  State  of  Wisconsin  enjoys  the  healthiest  climate  in  the  United  States, 
for  one  of  such  vast  extent :  and  the  fact  is  concurrent  "with  rumor,  agues, 
and  the  long  catalogue  of  western  fevers,  so  called,  are  much  rarer 
than  in  New  York  even — the  bright  sk^ies,  definite  weather,  and  pure  air, 
are  inimical  to  the  whole  family  of  febrile  disorders. 

We  must  not  close,  without  a  remark  or  two  on  the  educational  and  kin- 
dred interests  of  the  State. 

Beside  numerous  academies  and  high  schools,  and  several  colleges,  there 
is  a  State  University,  created  by  the  munificence  of  Congress,  which  granted 
to  the  State,  in  trust,  over  46,000  acres  of  land  as  an  endowment!  Their 
sale  will  produce  a  fund  of  about  $500,000,  and  it  is  provided  that  this  shall 
furnish  instruction  gratuitously  through  the  entire  collegiate  and  professional 
courses.  Congress  also  set  apart  the  16th section,  (640  acres,)  in  every  town- 
ship, for  the  support  of  common  schools,  and  has  since  increased  this  donation 
by  a  grant  of  600,000  acres,  and  five  per  cent  on  all  sales  of  government 
lands;  thus  laying  broad  and  firm  the  foundation  for  an  admirable  system 
of  common  scnools,  and  hastening  the  date  of  their  existence. 

Churches  are  not  yet  numerous,  but,  as  is  customary  in  all  parts  of  the 
United  States,  the -school-house  is  made  a  house  of  worship  for  a  time  ;  a 
fitting  emblem  of  the  fraternity  of  reason  and  revelation,  of  the  mind  and 
the  heart,  of  natural  science  and  divine  truth.  Church  buildings  will  soon 
be  erected,  and  if  the  moral  and  religious  character  of  the  community  ad- 
vances correspondingly,  the. future  of  Wisconsin  will  surely  be  brightened 
by  the  benediction  of  God. 

^They  shall  prosper  that  love  Thee.'* 

In  the  links  which  are  binding  us  faster  and  firmer  to  our  Eastern  father- 
land, we  see  a  promise,  that  in  religion,  as  in  arts  and  education,  we  shall 
become  worthy  our  paternity.  That  was  a  capital  idea  which  Dickens  puts 
in  the  mouth  of  "  Mr.  Veller,  Sen.,"  who,  speaking  of  a  steam-engine,  says : 
'*The  sensiblest  thing  it  does  is,  ven  there  is  anything  in  the  vay,  it  sets  up 
that  'ere  terrible  scream  vich  seems  to  say,  *  ifow  'ere's  two  hundred  and 
forty  passengers  in  the  werry  greatest  possible  extremity  o'  danger,  and  'ere's 
their  two  hundred  and  forty  screams  in  vun  ! ' "  It  also  tells  that  in  distant 
lands,  whence  with  winged  steps  it  has  come,  men  live  and  labor ;  that  the 
greatest  of  victories  and  noblest  of  triumphs  is  being  achieved  there.  It 
speaks  of  a  far  ofif  land  where  gigantic  forests  are  being  hewn  into  stately 
cities,  and  the  haunts  of  the  buffalo  and  deer  are  becoming  green  pastures 
and  golden  grain  fields. 

**  This  sinking  of  the  mountains  and  raising  of  the  valleys,**  says  a  cele- 
brated D.  D., "  is,  I  doubt  not,  in  the  providence  of  God,  a  preparation  for 
the  onward  movement  of  other  chariot  wheels,  than  those  of  blood-stained 
conquerors — those  electric  wires  are  compassing  the  earth,  for  the  convey- 
ance of  other  tidings  than  those  of  either  Commerce  or  conquest 

Let  Christianity  irradiate  the  vast  circumference  of  this  beautiful  West, 
aa  the  sun  now  shines  upon  it,  and  a  new  brightness  and  glory  will  arise 
over  its  wide-spreading  prairies,  and  through  its  deep  forests.  Its  landscapes 
will  smile  in  more  winning  loveliness,  and  its  lakes  ripple  in  sweeter  musia 
— flowers  will  bloom  in  brighter  brightness,  and  verdure  wave  in  greener 
green.  a.  v,  o. 
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Art.  TL— lORAl  BBNEPITS  OP  SIATEBT. 

Frbbmait  Hunt,  Editor  of  the  MereharUs*  Magazine,  etc. : — 

Sir  :-— The  excuse  for  sending  this  article  to  a  MerchanUP  Magazine^  is 
found  in  the  title  and  design  of  such  a  work  ;  as  a  military  magazine  is 
the  appropriate  repository  of  material  supplies  for  the  future,  so  is  a  Mer- 
chants' Magazine  intended  as  the  repository  of  mental  supplies  for  their  use. 
Slaves  are  considered  and  used  as  merchantable  property  by  nearly  one-half 
of  the  States,  and  are  guarantied  in  such  use  by  the  constitution  of  our  gov- 
ernment*; hence  any  information  respecting  it  would  be  parallel  with  infor- 
mation respecting  any  other  specie  of  merchandise ;  and  I  feel  assured  that 
an  article,  recapitulating  the  old,  or  adding  any  new  light  on  that  subject, 
will  be  highly  appreciated  by  many  of  the  readers  of  Mr.  Hunt's  incompar- 
able journal.  I  propose,  1st,  to  consider  the  moral  bene6ts  of  slavery,  its  de- 
sign and  effect,  as  is  set  forth  in  the  universally  acknowledged  book  of 
morals. 

2d.  That  it  is  the  true,  speedy,  and  successful  method,  for  civiliring  the 
heathen. 

3d.  The  probable  duration  of  slavery. 

Permitting  history  to  guide  us,  we  must  conclude,  from  the  character  oC 
the  municipal  laws  found  necessary  to  govern  the  Hebrews,  that  the  chosen 
people  of  God  were  a  very  depraved  heathen,  previous  to  their  becoming 
slaves  to  the  enlightened  Egyptians.*  Although  subject  to  the  instruction 
of  that  enlightened  people  for  four  hundred  and  thirty  years,  yet  we  find 
when  they  are  intrusted  by  Providence  with  self  government,  that  they  were 
wholly  incompetent ;  and  the  inspired  instrument  of  their  delivery  had  to 
operate  on  their  religious  fears,  (with  a  thus  sayeth  the  Lord,)  to  enforce  the 
most  simplef  sanative  laws ;  a  circumstance  unknown,  if  ever  required  to 
govern  any  other  heathen.  Hence  we  infer  that  they  were,  previous  to  their, 
bondage,  a  very  depraved  people,  but  having  been  taught  subordination 
while  slaves,  their  inspired  guide  could  enforce  civil  Jaws  among  them  by 
appealing  to  their  fears  and  gratitude,  which  are  the  cultivated  sensibilities  of 
a  slave.    That  the  God  of  Israel  did  permit  his  people  to  be  enslaved,  no 

![uestion  can  be  made,  and  the  permit  being  couched  in  the  strong  language 
shall)  of  the  decalogue,  would  lead  us  to  believe  that  it  was  an  unqualified 
edict,  after  the  fulfilment  of  which,  they  were  to  be  made  a  great  nation ; 
by  deduction  we  infer,  that  in  their  native  condition  they  were  not  suitable 
material  to  make  a  great  and  useful  people  of,  nor  until  they  were  taught 
subordination  and  the  civilized  arts  by  the  enlightened  Egyptians ;  thus  re- 
ceiving the  moral  benefits  of  their  enslavement 

The  plan  adopted  for  the  civilization  of  Israel,  appears  to  be  the  favorite 
of  God  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  heathen,  and  to  humble  the  proud. 
We  find  him  usuing  the  same  strong  language  (shall)  while  instructing  the 
Hebrews  toj  buy  of  the  heathen  and  enslave  them  forever,  which  shall  be 
an  inheritance  for  their  children  afterwards;  evidently  limiting  the  term  of 
their  bondage  by  his  own  discretion,  or  their  advancement  in  the  arts  of 
civilization  and  self-government,  as  in  the  case  of  Israel,  and  furthermore  in- 
structed them  to§  enslave  the  Egyptians,  for  the  purpose  of  inculcating  hu- 
mility.    According  to  the  book  of  morals,  this  species  of  merchandise  (prop- 

•  Gen.  XT.  13 :  Gen.  xlrL  3-t :  Exod.  xli.  40.        t  Lev*  xriU :  Deat  xlr.        %  Levi.  zxr.  45-46. 
lUftLzlY.S. 
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erfy  in  slaves)  has  been  nsed  as  a  means  for  ameliorating  the  condition  of 
man,  since  a  very  early  period  of  the  world's  history,  by  a  thus  sayeth  the 
Lord,  and  would  seem  that  its  continuance  was  intended,  until  an  object 
was  accomplished.  We  find  under  the  new  dispensation  of  Christ,  who  was 
sent  as  an  ezempler  to  the  world,  that  his  teachings  were  definite  in  regard  to 
the  relation  he  found  existing  between  master*  and  servant ;  his  intelligent 
vicegerant  (Paul)  was  not  less  mindful  of  the  then  existing  institution  of  do- 
mestic slavery,  of  which  we  have  an  evidence  in  his  inimitablef  letter  to 
Philemon,  in  regard  to  his  runaway  slave,  whom  he  overtook  and  sent  back  to 
his  owner,  begging  for  his  pardon.  Much  more  proof  could  be  added,  that 
the  Bible  recognizes  and  teaches  the  enslavement  of  heathen,  and  that  they 
are  merchantable  property  and  have  been  since  time  immemorial;  but 
enough  has  been  referred  to  for  the  purpose  of  inviting  investigation. 

2d.  That  it  is  the  true,  speedy,  and  successful  method  for  civilizing  the 
.heathen.  We  have  no  evidence  that  any  other  plan  has  succeeded  to  any 
great  extent ;  it  is  true  that  the  Christian  churches  discourse  eloquently  in 
regard  to  their  exertions  in  behalf  of  the  heathen,  but  judging  by  the  fruits 
of  theiv  labors  at  home,  the  plain  inference  is,  that  but  little  had  matured 
abroad.  The  first  effort  to  introduce  this  plan  of  civilization  in  America,  was 
inade  with  the  aborigines,  (Indians,)  but  the  Europeans,  finding  them  un- 
profitable servants  and  yielding  to  selfish  considerations,  ndoj^ted  the  African ; 
instead  of  persisting  in  that,  which  would  have  proved  a  blessing  to  the  na- 
tives in  the  end.  Since  the  English  have  had  possession  of  the  country,  the 
Indians  have  had  ample  opportunity  for  improvement  in  the  arts,  and  moral 
government  of  civilization ;  the  protection  of  our  government  is  and  has  been 
thrown  around  them,  they  have  been  encouraged  by  example,  sums  of  money 
have  been  appropriated  to  their  use,  enough  to  place  them  in  comforable  cir- 
cumstances, without  any  valuable  consideration  (so  fax  as  they  are  con- 
cerned,) from  them  in  return.  Collection  after  collection  of  money  has 
been  made,  much  of  it  the  r^ult  of  the  properly  directed  labor  of  the  Afri- 
can heathen,  and  appropriated  to  their  civilization ;  teachers  and  preachers 
have  been  sent  to  them,  many  valuable  lives  exhausted  in  their  service ;  the 
result  of  all  these  efforts  is,  that  they  are  Indians  yet,  and  are  likely  to  con- 
tinue such,  with  the  addition  of  the*vices'pf  civilization,  and  an  abhorence  of 
it3  virtues.  The  reason  for  all  this  misspent  time  and  money,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  want  of  authority  to  control  them.  The  task  of  domesticating  a 
wolf  unconfined,  would  be  as  readily  accomplished,  as  to  instruct,  with  a  per- 
manent effect,  the  Indian  while  in  the  enjovment  of  his  wild  freedom,  with 
no  other  faculty  cultivated  but  sense,  and  it  undisciplined.  The  culpability 
of  this  government  must  forcibly  appear  to  every  reflecting  mind ;  having 
those  people  in  oiir  midst  for  so  many  ages,  without  advancing  them  in  the 
the  road  to  civilization  ;  instead,  we  see  them  rapidly  growing  worse  in  a 
moral  point  of  view,  extinction  awaiting  their  race,  a  burlesque  on  the  divine 
image  and  a  disgrace  to  the  country ;  and  that  too  with  the  book  of  morals 
in  our  hands,  plainly  pointing  out  the  true,  speedy,  and  successful  method  of 
civilization.  That  they  are  a  superior  order  of  intelligences  when  compared 
with  the  African,  we  have  evidence  in  their  sagacity  and  determination  in 
self-defence ;  and  that  they  have  received  a  more  enlightened  revelation  is 
manifested,  by  never  capturing  their  brethren  with  the  view  of  selling  or  en- 
slaving, "  but  of  the  children  of  the  strangers,"  which  edict  they  fulfill,  ap- 
parently with  the  same  views  that  the  Hebrews  were  instructed,  through 
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their  prophet  Isaiali,  to  enslave  the  Egyptians.  Yet,  with  capacities  superior 
and  opportunities  ampler  for  improvement,  they  are  incomparable  wiUi  the 
African  heathen,  which  we  have  under  process  of  civilization  according  to 
the  Bible  plan.  Had  the  efforts  been  persisted  in,  which  were  made  accord- 
ing to  this  plan,  it  is  probable  ere  this  our  government  could  have  erected 
a  monument  to  herself,  in  the  form»of  a  State  made  up  of  civilized  aboi%- 
ines,  effected  by  making  them  profitable  laborers,  whereas  they  hare  and 
are  costing  the  labor  of  the  country  millions  of  money  annually,  as  a  means 
of  defense  against  a  worthless  and  wild  enemy. 

Having  examined  the  second  proposition  analogically,  of  necessity  ^ill 
offer  an  analysis  of  the  third  after  the  same  manner  of  reasoning.  The  do- 
ration  of  slavery  is  in  the  hopeful,  but  gloomy  future ;  hopeful,  because  there 
is  a  hope  during  time,  and  gloomy,  because  of  the  great  number  of  heath^i 
that  are  in  the  world.  We  have  not  the  least  evidence,  acc<Mxiing  to  revela- 
tion, that  slavery  can  cease  so  long  as  there  are  heathen,  or  until  the  woiid 
is  brought  to  the  light  and  liberty  of  knowledge ;  it  is  then  we  may  look 
for  equality  among  men  of  every  grade.  Knowledge  or  mental  power  has 
taken  place  of  the  physical  of  past  ages,  and  until  there  is  a  mental  equality, 
physical  differences  will  prevail  to  the  extent  of  forbidding  the  promiscuoiB 
amalgamation  of  the  races,  which  of  right  should,  that  the  God  like  prind- 
pie  of  man  may  continue  to  bring  into  subjection  the  animal  of  bis  kind, 
that  reciprocal  benefits  may  accrue,  and  the  world*s  uses  be  served.  Had 
England  and  the  Northern  States  (from  which  the  present  generations  were 
taught  the  first  principles  of  domestic  slavery,)  continued  to  bear  their  part 
in  this  work,  and  not  have  yielded  to  self-interest,  by  dispensing  with  it  be- 
cause of  its  unprofitableness,  the  duration  of  African  bondage*  might  have 
been  shortened,  as  Providence  evidently  has  an  object  to  accomplish  throu^ 
it,  as  in  the  case  of  Israel;  hence  the  subject  resolves  into  this  proposition: 
if  it  required  four  hundred  and  thirty  years  to  fit  the  Hebrews  for  self-gov- 
ernment, under  constant  domestic  instruction  by  the  entire  Egyptian  nation, 
how  long  vfill  it  require  a  small  part  of  the  American  people  to  effect  the 
same  with  fifty  millions  of  Africans.  If  human  oflBciousness  were  to  suc- 
ceed in  releasing  or  extricating  them  from  their  present  situation,  it  could 
but  give  a  different  and  probably  a  worse  form  and  location  to  their  bon- 
dage ;  if  placed  in  colonies,  a  despotic  government  would  of  necessity,  have 
to  be  administered,  either  by  some  of  them  or  by  the  governments  interested 
in  their  colonization,  from  the  fact,  that  a  people  unfitted  for  freedom  cannot 
be  made  free,  nor  can  a  people  prepared  for  freedom  be  made  slaves.  The 
interference  by  human  agencies  with  the  ways  of  Providence,  in  ^uring 
permanently  the  release  of  Africa  from  mental  and  physical  bondage,  mav 
stay  the  work  for  a  time  but  cannot  prevent;  and  when  the  work  of  theu 
bondage  is  complete,  the  Exodus  may  be  delayed  by  the  self-suflScient  wis- 
dom of  man,  as  did  the  Egyptians,  but  they  will  pa^s  to  the  Canaan  pro- 
vided for  them,  although  it  should  require  tie  Atlantic  Ocean  to  be  opened 
with  the  divining  rod  which  was  employed  on  the  Red  Sea.  Having  be- 
come a  great  nation  in  numbers  with  no  reliable  attainment  in  self-govern- 
ment, presents  physical  circumstances  which  must  forever  preclude  the  pos- 
sibility of  individual  or  national  action  effecting  their  Exodus,  and  to  attempt 
to  hasten  it  without  a  knowledge  of  the.  divine  will,  may  meet  the  rebuke 
that  Pharaoh  did  in  attempting  to  retain  the  Hebrews. 

Respectfully  yours, 

8PUICBKTULB,  MA.KBHOO  Oo^  ALABAMA,  )  WM.  8.  FIUO& 

Pebnury  88,1853.  ( 
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Art.  fIL— THB  TBUR  NEECHANT. 

The  following  sage  counsel,  which  will  be  found  equally  curious  and  use- 
ful, is  extracted  from  an  ancient  Norwegian  book,  entitled  the  "  Royal  Mir- 
ror " — a  Danish  version  of  which  was  published  in  Copenhagen  in  1 768. 
The  original  Norwegian  work  in  question  is  traced  to  a  period  near  the  year 
1200,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  prepared  under  the  auspices  of  the 
then  reigning  king  of  Norway. 

It  is  pleasing  to  perceive  in  the  precepts  referred  to,  evident  traces  of  that 
Bound  common-sense — reverence  of  laws  and  of  justice — moderation  and 
fondness  for  substantial  comfort,  by  which  our  own  Anglo-Saxon  ancestors, 
branches  of  the  same  stock,  have  ever  been  characterized. 

For  the  foUowmg  extract  from  the  work  above  mentioned,  we  are  indebt- 
ed to  the  Foreigii  Quarterly  Beview  of  1832 : — 

**  You  must  well  understand  the  distinction  between  the  true  merchant  and 
the  self-styled  merchants,  who  carry  on  dishonest  practices  both  in  buying  and 
selling.  The  true  merchant  is  one  who  exposes  himself  to  many  dangers — now 
pn  the  sea,  now  in  heathenish  lands — and  almost  always  among  unknown  peo- 
ple. He  must  seriously  consider  whither  he  ought  to  direct  bis  thoughts,  in  or- 
d^  that  his  affiiira  may  be  prosperous.  The  ocean  should  witness  his  docile 
promptitude  and  persevering  gentleness— wherever  he  tarries,  in  commercial 
towns  especially,  he  should  exhibit  modesty  and  meekness,  and  win  the  kind  af- 
fections of  all  people.  He  must  have  no  noisy  or  troublesome  companions — he 
must  rise  early— he  must  attend  the  morning  mass  at  churcfi,  and  seek  the  favor 
of  heaven  by  psalms  and  prayers.  After  thy  night's  repose,  go  forth  to  thy  bu- 
siness. If  the  place  is  new,  then  is  thy  special  providence  needful  to  thee,  and 
thou  must  study  the  manners  and  habits  of  the  merchants — those  who  have  the 
most  honorable  name.  Take  care  that  thy  wares,  whether  thou  buv  or  sell,  be 
honest  and  undamaged,  and  thorough  be  thy  examination  before  tbv  bargains  are 
closed.  Seek  witnesses  to  all  thy  contracts-^discreet  and  honorable  witnesses. 
Settle  thy  bargains,  if  it  may  be,  before  the  morning  or  mid-day  meal,  and  hav- 
ing settled  them,  prepare  thy  board  with  white  linen,  wholesome  food,  and  com- 
fortable drink.  Keep  a  good  table  if  thou  art  able,  and  when  thy  meal  is  over, 
take  a  short  rest  or  a  pleasant  walk,  in  order  to  keep  thv  spirits  cheerful.  In- 
form thyself  as  to  the  business  that  other  merchants  are  doing — what  new  mer- 
chandise has  arrived,  that  thou  mayst  be  desirous  of  buying.  Returned  home, 
examine  and  take  charge  of  thy  purchases,  and  see  that  they  are  not  exposed  to 
loss  or  damage  while  under  thy  roof.  If  thy  wares  get  injured,  and  it  is  neces- 
sary for  thee  to  get  rid  of  them,  show  the  defects  openly  and  honestly,  and 
make  the  best  bargain  thou  art  able,  else  thou  wilt  be  esteemed  a  cheat  Set  a 
fair  price  upon  thy  goods,  not  higher  than  is  just,  and  thou  wilt  not  be  deemed 
a  higgler,  and  let  not  thy  wares  remain  long  on  hand,  as  it  is  mei'chant-like  to  be 
active  in  selling  and  buying,  and  in  making  many  profits,  and  devote  thy  hours 
of  leisure  to  study.  Liearn  knowledge  from  books,  and  especially  law  books. 
In  these  last  inform  thyself  thorou||rhiy^-especially  in  the  commercial  and  mari- 
time code.  For  when  thou  are  well  acquainted  with  the  laws,  not  only  wilt 
thou  protect  thyself  against  injustice  from  others,  but  secure  thyself  against  il- 
legal dealings  towards  them.  But  though  thou  art  called  upon  especially  to 
study  the  laws  of  other  countries,  thou  must  not  forget  to  become  acquainted 
with  their  manners  and  usages,  and  especially  in  the  places  in  which  thou  makest 
thy  abode. 

•*  Accustom  thyself  to  a  busy  and  wakeful  life,  but  not  so  as  to  injure  health 
hj  over-exertion.  Keep  aloof  from  sadness — for  sadness  is  sickness  of  soul. 
Be  kind  and  gay— equable  and  not  changeable.  Avoid  evil  speaking — and  give 
good  counsel  to  him  who  will  accept  it.    Seek  the  company  of  the  best  men. 
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Keep  thy  tongae  carefally.  It  may  honor,  it  may  also  condemn  thee.  If  thou 
wax  angry,  speak  little,  and  that  not  yehemenUy.  Men  wonld  give  gold  some- 
times to  iny  back  a  passionate  word,  and  1  know  nothing  that  so  destroys  unity, 
as  the  exchange  of  evil  language,  especially  in  the  moment  of  strife ;  and  there 
,  is  no  nobler,  no  higher  power  than  that  by  which  a  man  can  keep  his  own  toogae 
from  cursing,  slandering,  and  other  foolish  prate;  There  are  other  things  to  be 
avoided  as  the  fiend  himself,  as  gaming,  dice,  wagers,  licentiousness,  and  other 
excesses.  These  are  the  roots  of  many  more  evils,  and  unless  care  is  taken  will 
hand  thee  over  to  great  shame  and  sin. 

"  When  thy  capital  amounts  to  a  considerable  sum,  divide  it  into  three  parta. 
Invest  one-third  with  honest  and  able  merchants,  who  abide  in  the  best  tradiog. 
places,  [stocks  in  the  days  of  our  author  were  probably  not  much  in  vogue,] 
the  other  two-thirds  divide  in  different  plans,  and  employ  in  commercial  journeys, 
for  thus  it  is  not  likely  that,  in  any  case,  all  thy  fortune  should  be  sacrificed. 
But  if  thou  hast  amassed  great  wealth,  employ  two-thirds  of  it  in  the  purchase 
of  land,  the  safest  of  all  possessions,  for  thyself  and  thy  family ;  and  thus,  if  it 
please  thee,  thou  can  employ  the  other  third  in  thy  wonted  trade.  But  when 
thou  art  satisfied,  when  thou  hast  seen  the  manners  of  foreign  lands,  and  under- 
taken many  voyages  and  tradingf  journeys,  thou  mayst  withdraw.  Yet  remember 
all  thou  hast  seen,  both  of  good  and  evil — the  evil  that  thou  mayst  avoid  it,  the 
good,  to  profit  by  it,  not  alone  for  thy  own  benefit,  but  for  the  benefit  of  all  who 
will  be  counseled  by  thee.** 


JOURNAL  OF  MERCANTILE  LAW. 


IMPORTANT  CASE  TOUCHIHO  MERCANTILB  USAGE. 

In  the  Liverpool  Court  of  Passage,  February  9th,  1853.  Jarvis  vs.  Rathbone 
and  Company. 

The  plaintiff  in  this  case  was  Edward  Jarvis,  and  the  defendants,  Rathbone* 
Brothers  and  Co.  The  action  was  brought  to  recover  a  sum  of  j£5  5s.  Id.  for  the 
carriage  and  conveyance  of  certain  goods  and  merchandise,  from  Alexandria  to 
Liverpool,  in  a  ship  called  the  Zodiac. 

Mr.  Aspinall,  in  stating  the  case,  observed  that  the  action  was  brought  to  re- 
cover the  sum  of  £5 ;  but  the  question  to  be  decided  involved  one  of  considera- 
ble  importance  to  the  community,  and,  therefore,  a  special  jury  had  been  chosen 
to  try  it  The  goods  had  been  shipped  in  Alexandria,  under  a  bill  of  lading, 
containing  these  words,  "  freight  payable  there  at  the  rate  of  one  halfpenny  sterl- 
ing for  each  pound  weight  delivered  at  the  Queen's  beam, in  full,  and  one  pound 
sterling  for  every  nine  tons  delivered,  gratuity  to  the  master,  with  average  accus- 
tomed.'' The  amount  of  freight  payable  would  have  been  about  £446  on  the 
goods  arriving  here.  The  goods  were  delivered  in  the  ordinary  course;  and 
when  they  came  to  settle,  Messrs.  Rathbone  claimed  to  deduct,  on  the  ground  of 
custom,  three  months'  interest,  at  five  per  cent  The  question  was,  were  they 
entitled  to  make  any  such  deduction  ?  He  contended  that  even  if  it  could  be 
proved  there  was  such  a  custom,  and  that  it  amounted  to  the  general  custom  of 
merchants,  such  custom  would  be  no  answer  whatever  to  the  written  contract 
which  existed  between  the  parties,  by  virtue  of  the  bill  of  lading ;  and  he  would 
eonteud  that  no  evidence  of  any  custom  was  admissable.  If  the  defendants  were 
parties  to  the  bill  of  lading,  no  evidence  could  be  offered  to  explain  or  deduct 
from  the  amount  which  was  to  be  paid.  If  the  captam  had  chosen  to  insist  on 
his  lien,  he  would  be  entitled  to  receive  all  the  money  for  which  he  had  contract- 
ed in  his  bill  of  lading.  He  would  prove  the  bills  of  lading  and  the  delivery,  and 
it  would  bo  for  the  jury,  under  the  direction  of  the  cou^  to  say  what  the  law 
was,  and  whether  this  sum  could  be  recovered  or  not 

Mr.  Mil  ward,  on  the  part  of  the  defendants,  admitted  the  bills  of  lading;  that 
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the  amoanty  if  any  clae>  was  £5  5s.  Id. ;  that  the  goods  were  shipped  by  Meesre 
Tod,  Rathbone,  and  Co.,  the  Alexandrian  house  of  Messrs.  Ratbbone  and  Co.,  on 
the  bills  of  lading,  and  were  indorsed  to  the  defendants,  and  delivered  to  the 
defendants  as  per  bill  of  lading,  the  freight  amounting  to  j&446  6s. ;  £444  Oa.  1  Id.^ 
bein^  paid  after  delivery,  without  prejudice.  The  question  was,  whether  or  not 
the  time  of  three  months  which  had  been  adopted,  was  the  proper  time  for  the 
payment  of  freight,  or  whether  the  freight  should  be  paid  instantly  on  the  de- 
livery  of  the  goods.  He  should  be  able  to  show  that  the  custom  was  to  allow 
tliree  months*  credit  for  the  payment  of  the  frei^rht ;  but  if  the  money  were  paid 
at  the  time,  and  three  months'  discount  deducted  from  it,  it  was  jast  the  same 
thing.  He  would  call  witnesses  to  show  that  this  custom  had  generally  ob- 
tained at  Liverpool,  and  that  it  had  never  been  successfully  resisted;  and  if  he 
did  80,  it  was  all  that  was  necessary  for  him  to  establish.  This  was  not  a  con- 
tract between  the  captain  and  the  defendants,  but  an  agreement  between  the 
captain  and  the  oridnal  shippers  at  the  time  the  bills  of  lading  were  entered  into. 
They  were  then  indorsed  to  the  defendants,  and  they,  to  a  certain  extent,  were 
bound  by  the  terms  of  the  bills  of  lading ;  but  that  was  under  a  new  bargain 
which  originated  between  the  indorsee  and  the  captain  of  the  ship,,  by  the 
fact  of  their  presenting  the  bill,  and  he  delivering  the  goods.  He  contended,  aa 
there  was  then  no  written  agreement,  parole  evidence  was  admissible;  and  even 
if  it  were  in  writing,  evidence  as  to  custom  would  not  be  inconsistent  with  it 
He  then  directed  attention  to  the  terms  of  the  bills  of  lading,  which  said  nothing 
about  the  time  the  freight  was  to  be  paid,  and,  even  if  they  had,  he  could  intro- 
duce evidence  of  the  custom  of  the  port  The  period  of  three  months  was  not 
invalid  in  law,  but  the  reasonable  and  proper  time  which  experience  and  custom 
had  fixed  for  all  trades,  with  the  exception  of  India  and  China,  where  it  was  two 
months. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Lamport,  of  the  firm  of  Lamport  and  Holt,  was  then  called  to  prove 
the  custom  of  the  port  with  regard  to  the  Mediterranean  trade;  but  on  the  ques* 
tion  being  asked  him,  **  What  practice  has  obtained  in  Liverpool  as  to  the  mode 
and  time  of  payment  of  freight  T 

Mr.  Aspinall' objected,  and  argued  at  considerable  length  that  the  evidence  was 
inadmissible. 

Mr.  Miiward  replied.  The  assessor  decided  to  admit  the  evidence,  giving  leave 
to  the  plaintiff  to  move  to  have  a  verdict  entered  for  £&  5s. ;  and  for  both  parties 
to  tenaer  a  bill  of  exceptions,  with  a  view  of  having  the  question  raised  before 
the  superior  courts.  Mr.  Lamport  then  stated,  that  in  all  trades  with  which  he 
was  acquainted,  except  India  and  China,  the  practice  hod  been  to  give  three 
months'  credit,  or  allow  discount  for  three  months  at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent  per 
annum.  If  the  money  was  paid  in  the  course  of  three  months,  vou  deduct  aa 
much  of  the  three  months  as  has  to  run,  the  freiffht-note  being  dated  from  the 
last  day  of  delivering  the  cargo.  He  never  knew  this  to  be  successfully  resisted, 
and  even  though  where  the  bni  of  lading  made  the  freight  payable  on  the  delivery 
of  the  goods,  three  months'  discount  was  always  allowed,  in  his  experience. 

A  great  number  of  the  most  respectable  merchants,  ship-brokers,  and  agents. 
in  Liverpool,  corroborated  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Lamport,  that  the  custom  was  in- 
variable, unle^  where  special  contracts  were  entered  Into,  as  in  the  cases  of 
steamers  where  cash  was  payable  without  discount;  but  several  of  the  witnesses 
deemed  that  the  consignee  had  not  the  option  of  three  months'  credit,  or  three 
months'  discount;  amongst  those  was  Mr.  James  Aikin,  who  was  of  opinion  that 
three  months'  credit  conTd  not  be  claimed,  but  that  cash  equal  to  three  months 
should  be  paid  on  the  delivery  of  freight-note.  Some  of  the  witnesses  also  stated 
they  had  known  this  custom  to  be  resisted  successfully  by  captains,  but  in  those 
cases  legal  proceedings  had  been  commenced,  and  the  amount  in  question,  per- 
haps a  few  shillings,  so  small,  that  sooner  than  incur  expense,  the  money  was  paid. 

The  principal  witness  for  the  plaintiff  was  Mr.  E.  D.  Glynn,  shipowner,  broker, 
and  commission-merchant.  He  proved  that  in  upwards  of  twenty-eight  instances 
he  had  known  this  custom  to  be  resisted,  and  the  full  amount  of  freight  paid. 
He  had  known,  however,  of  the  custom,  and  ho  told  one  of  the  captains  who  re* 
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siflted  it  that  such  a  enstom  preraOed  in  Liverpool.  The  parties  who  paid  the 
fbli  frei^t  insiftted  on  the  discount  aa  long  as  they  could. 

Mr.  James  Wilson  and  Mr.  H.  Sater,  ship-brokers,  instanced  cases  where  the 
fall  freight  had  been  paid ;  bat  it  was  elicited  that  both  witnesses  had  allowed 
the  disconnt  themselves,  and  in  the  cases  cited  by  the  latter  gentleman,  proceed- 
ings had  been  taken  for  the  total  amount  of  freight,  not  for  &e  recovery  of  the 
discount 

Mr.  Milward  then  offered  a  few  observations  to  the  jury,  urging  that  after  the 
evidence  which  had  been  given  on  both  sides,  the  verdict  should  be  for  the 
defendants. 

Mr.  Aspinall  replied,  and 

The  learned  Assessor  briefly  summed  up,  directing  the  jury  to  find  on  the  fol- 
lowing points :  whether  there  was  a  usage  as  to  the  payment  of  freight  under 
such  a  bill  of  lading  as  the  one  under  consideration,  and  what  the  usage  was ;  and 
whether,  when  the  bill  of  ladinfir  expressed  on  the  face  of  it  the  words  "  payment 
on  delivery,*'  such  usage  extended  to  such  a  case  as  that  ? 

The  Jury,  after  some  consultation,  found  that  a  usage  prevailed  as  to  the  pay- 
ment of  freight  under  a  bill  of  lading  like  the  present;  and  the  usa^  was, 
fireights  wefe  payable  in  cash,  equal  to  three  months  from  the  date  of  me  final 
delivery,  and  that  the  custom  applied  in  cases  where  the  freight  was  made  pay- 
able on  delivery,  and  to  all  bills  of  lading,  unle.ss  there  was  a  special  clause  to  the 
contrary.  The  jury  then,  under  the  direction  of  the  Assessor,  found  a  verdict  for 
the  defendants ;  the  assessor  reserving  the  legal  points  raised  in  the  case  fur  fur- 
ther consideration. 

LIABILITIES  OF  HOTEL  KEEFEES  FOR  THE  LOSS  OF    THE  MONET  OR    LUGGAGE   OF 

TRAVELERS. 

In  the  case  of  Berkshire  Woolen  Company  vs.  N.  8,  Procter  et  fli.,  at  the  Sep- 
tember  (1852)  term  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  in  Berkshire  county,  Massa- 
chusetts, and  whifth  will  be  reported  in  full  in  the  next  volume  of  Cushing'a 
Reports,  a  decision  was  given  by  Judge  Fletcher,  of  great  importance,  as  setting 
the  liabilities  of  hotel  keepers  for  the  loss  of  the  money  or  baggage  of  travelers 
from  their  hotels. 

It  appeared  in  evidence  and  by  admission,  that  the  defendants  kept  the  Marl- 
boro* Hotel  in  Boston ;  that  the  agent  of  the  plaintiffs  came  to  Boston  aboqt  the 
Ist  of  October,  1849,  to  take  charge  of  a  lawsuit  for  the  plaintiffs;  that  he 
brought  some  twenty-five  of  the  plaintiffs'  witnesses  and  one  thousand  dollars  of 
the  plaintiffs'  money  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  suit;  that  he  put  up  at  the  Marl- 
boro' Hotel ;  that  he  kept  a  part  of  the  money  in  his  trunk  in  his  room,  taking  it  • 
out,  from  time  to  time,  as  be  had  occasion  to  use  it;  that  on  November  2d,  he 
had  $500  in  his  trunk,  which  he  kept  locked ;  that  on  November  3d,  he  fonqd  tha 
lock  had  been  picked  and  the  money  stolen ;  that  he  notified  the  defendants  and 
with  them  made  diligent  but  unsuccessful  search ;  that  he  had  agreed  to  pay  for 
himself  and  witnesses  at  a  certain  rate  per  week,  and  if  they  did  not  remain  a 
week  to  pay  at  a  higher  rate ;  that  he  did  not  inform  the  defendants  that  he  had 
money  with  him  until  after  the  loss ;  that  he  usually  locked  the  door  of  his  room 
when  he  went  out,  but  might  not  have  locked  it  that  particular  time ;  that  he 
usually  left  the  key  in  the  door  of  his  room,  and  that  it  was  customary  in  the 
Marlboro'  Hotel  for  travelers  to  leave  their  keys  in  the  doors  of  their  rooms, 
and  evidence  also  was  offered  that  it  was  customary  in»  the  Marlboro'  Hotel  to 
provide  a  safe  for  depositing  large  sums  of  money  and  other  valuable  articles, 
and  customary  for  travelers  to  deposit  accordingly,  but  this  custom  did  not  appear 
from  the  printed  rules  of  the  house,  and  there  was  no  evidence  that  it  was  known 
to  the  plaintiffs'  agent. 

The  defendants  contended  that  |ihe  plaintiffs  were  not  guests  of  the  defendants, 
and  that  they  were  not  responsible  to  the  plaintiffs  for  the  plaintiffs'  money  in  the 
possession  of  the  plaintiffs'  agent,  though  he  was  a  guest  at  the  hotel. 

Also,  that  the  astent  was  not  a  traveler  but  a  boanier,  and  that,  therefore,  they 
were  not  liable  as  hotel  keepers. 

Also,  that  as  hotel  keepers,  they  were  liable  only  for  a  sum  necessary,  appro- 
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priate,  and  designated  for  ordinary  expenses,  and  not  for  the  $600  which  was  in« 
tended  to  defray  the  expenses  of  a  law  suit  Also,  that  said  agent  was  bound  by 
their  custom  to  deposit  in  their  safe,  though  ignorant  of  the  same,  and  by  his 
neglect  so  to  do  they  were  exonerated. 

Judge  Fletcher  for  the  court  said  that  the  agent  having  come  to  the  hotel  as  a 
traveler  and  having  been  received  as  such,  the  liability  of  the  hotel  keeper  continued, 
whether  he  remained  a  week,  month,  or  longer,  or  whether  he  paid  by  the  week , 
month,  or  otherwise,  so  long  as  he  was  not  a  resident  but  retained  the  character 
of  a  traveler. 

Also,  that  the  defendants  were  liable  to  the  plaintiffs  for  the  plaintiffs'  money 
in  the  bands  of  the  plaintiffs'  agent,  though  said  agent  only,  and  not  the  plain- 
tiffs,  personally  put  up  at  the  hotel. 

Also,  that  if  the  loss  was  produced  by  the  carelessness  of  said  a^ent,  the  hotel 
keepers  were  not  liable,  and  that  a  knowledge  by  said  agent  of  the  custom  to  de* 
posit  large  sums  in  the  safe,  and  his  not  complying  with  it,  would  amount  to  such 
carelessness,  but  that  unless  the  hotel  keepers  Could  clearly  prove  such  knowl- 
edge by  said  agent,  they  must  be  held  liable,  and  that  Uiere  could  be  no  legal 
presumption  that  every  traveler  who  puts  up  at  a  hotel  has  a  knowledge  of  its 
particular  customs  and  usages.  Also,  that  hotel  keepers  are  liable  for  the  safety 
of  the  goods  and  money  of  their  guests,  and  that  as  travelers  are  compelled  to  rely 
almost  entirely  upon  their  good  faith,  and  as  it  would  be  almost  impos&ible  to 
prove  fraud  or  negligence  against  them,  upon  the  great  principle  of  public  utility, 
their  liability  is  restricted  to  no  particular  amount  either  of  goods  or  money. 
Judgment  was  accordingly  rendered  on  the  verdict  for  the  plaintiffs.  This  deci- 
sion thus  settling  the  law  in  this  Commonwealth,  is  one  of  the  highest  importance 
to  hotel  keepers  and  of  great  interest  to  the  public  generally. 


LIABILITIES  or  ADVERTESEES  AKD  SUBSCRIBERS  TO  NEWSPAPERS. 

In  the  Stipreme  Court,  (city  of  New  York.)  Before  Chief  Justice  Oakley. 
James  Watson  Webb,  vs.  Henry  J.  Ibbotson, 

This  was  an  action  by  the  proprietor  of  the  Courier  ^  Enquirer  to  recover 
$300,  with  interest,  for  an  extra  leaded  advertisement,  inserted  for  160  times  on 
the  second  page  of  the  C.  &  E.,  in  relation  to  *' Papier  Machie."  On  the  part  of 
the  plaintiff  it  was  proven  that  the  Courier  <^  EnquirerPWVA  regularly  left  at  the 
place  of  business  of  the  defendant. 

Mr.  Mumford,  a  clerk  in  the  employ  of  the  plaintiff,  was  then  called,  and  de- 
posed that  the  advertisement  in  question  was  brought  to  him  by  the  defendant's 
clerk,  with  a  request  that  it  might  be  noticed,  and  the  messenger  was  sent  up  tp 
Mr.  Raymond.  On  the  return  of  the  messenger  he  brought  the  MS,  markecl 
"  lead — send  for  notice."  Mr.  Mumford  asked  if  it  was  to  go  in  that  way  ?  The 
messenger  said  "  yes."  and  Mumford  said  in  reply  **  all  right"  When  the  account 
was  sent  to  the  defendant  he  refused  to  pay,  upon  the  ground  that  the  order  was 
to  insert  the  advertisement  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  to  take  all  others  out.  On 
the  part  of  the  defense,  Mr.  Cutlippe,  cleric  to  the  defendant,  testified  that  he  took 
the  advertisement  and  saw  Mr.  Raymond,  but  that  nothing  was  said  as  to  it« 
being  an  extra  charge  or  a  leaded  advertisement.  Ho  went  down  stairs  with  it 
it  to  Mumford,  and  told  him  it  was  to  go  in,  in  lieu  of  all  other  advertisements 
and  in  the  usual  way.  The  witness  did  not  see  the  word  '*  leads,"  and  would  not 
have  known  if  it  meant  an  extra  charge. 

The  Chief  ^Justice  said  that  it  was  quite  apparent  that  the  person  who  knew 
most  about  tHe  advertisement  was  not  in  court.  Mr.  Mumford  has  been  examined, 
and  he  had  stated  what  the  terms  of  subscription  would  be,  and  the  charge  for 
such  an  advertisement.  Cutlippe,  the  other  witness,  says  he  called  on  Raymond 
and  took  specimens  of  papier  machie  to  exhibit,  and  request  an  editorial  notice. 
After  some  conversation  the  witness  was  referred  to  Mumford,  and  says  that  he 
told  him  he  wanted  this  advertisement  put  in  as  before  in  the  usual  way,  and  the 
difference  of  over  sixteen  lines,  which  he  had  a  right  to  as  a  subscriber  to  be 
charged.    To  this  request  Mumford  is  saidto  have  responded  **  all  right."    Mum- 
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ford  says  the  witness  Cntlippe  brought  this  paper  to  htm,  and  that  the  maiks  oa 
it  are  in  Raymond's  writing,  and  Cntlippe  says  he  made  no  inquiry  as  to  any  ex- 
tra charge,  and  woold  not  have  left  the  advertisement  if  be  had  known  there  bad 
been  one.  Mumford  says  he  understood  tliat  it  was  to  be  a  leaded  adTertisfr- 
ment,  inserted  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  paper.  Now  it  is  urged  that  as  the 
defendant  took  the  paper,  saw  the  advertisement,  and  continued  to  enjoy  the  ad- 
vantage of  this  advertisement  without  making  anv  objection,  that  he  ought  to  pay 
for  it — ^that  is  if  he  was  aware  of  its  being  in  the  paper,  and  that  it  was  an  ex- 
traordinary advertisement,  and  that  he  had  only  a  right  to  16  lines  in  the  usual 
way.  So  if  a  man  takes  a  paper  by  subscription  and  should  order  it  to  be  discon- 
tinued, and  the  editor  continues  to  send  it,  from  any  misconception,  the  sub- 
scriber is  liable  on  this  ground,  that  he  must  not  receive  the  paper  and  get  the 
advantage  of  reading  it  without  paying  for  it,  unless  he  takes  measures  to  notify 
the  editor,  and  have  the  error  correct€5i.  If  this  advertisement  was  published  in 
this  extraordinary  way,  and  the  defendant  knew  of  it,  he  was  bound  to  tell  Mum- 
ford  that  such  a  mistake  had  been  made,  in  order  that  it  might  be  corrected,  ajid 
if  defendant  knew  of  this  and  did  not  tell  of  it,  he  ought  to  pay  for  it 

The  jury  retired,  and  in  a  few  minutes  returned  into  court  with  a  verdict  for 
the  plaintiff  of  $318  89,  being  the  amount  cLdmed  with  interest 


CORDinOHS  OF  A  FOLICY  OF  IHSURAKCE  AGAIVST  FIBE. 

In  the  Court  of  Appeals,  (State  of  New  York,)  December  30th,  1862.  John 
Mead,  respondent,  vs.  the  North-Westem  Insurance  Company,  appellants. 

When  the  conditions  annexed  to,  and  made  part  of,  a  policy  of  insurance 
against  fire,  provide  that,  in  case  the  insured  premises  should  be  used  for  any 
trade,  business,  or  vocation,  denominated  hazardous,  the  policy  should  be  of  no 
force  while  such  use  continued;  any  use  of  the  premises  contrary  to  such  condi- 
tions at  the  time  of  the  loss,  avoids  the  policy,  though  it  appears  that  the  fire  did 
not  originate  in  the  building  so  used ;  that  the  insured  had  no  knowledge  of 
such  use,  and  that  no  change  had  been  made  in  the  business  since  the  insurance 
was  effected. 

It  seems  that  where  the  conditions  of  the  policy  provide  that  camphene  cannot 
be  used  in  the  building  insured,  without  special  permission,  that  such  use  avoids 
thepolicy,  although  it  be  discontinued  prior  to  the  fire. 

The  buildings  insured  bv  the  several  policies  in  suit,  were  described  in  the  pol- 
icies as  brick  buildings,  it  appeared  that  the  partition-walls,  separating  them 
from  one  another,  were  (above  the  first  story)  only  4  inches  in  thickness,  com- 
posed of  joists,  or  wall-strips,  3  by  4,  or  2  by  4  inches,  set  perpendicularly  at 
short  intervals — the  spaces  filled  with  brick,  presenting  a  plain  surface  on  each 
side,  in  part  wood  and  the  residue  brick,  and  plastered  without  lathing.  The 
outer  walls  were  brick.  It  was  held  proper  to  prove  by  a  builder  whether  such 
would  be  considered  and  called  brick  buildings. 


0W1CES8  OF  VESSELS  AND  SHIFFERS  OF  CARGO. 

In  the  United  States  District  Court,  Southern  District  of  New  York,  (May, 
1853.)    Before  Judge  Betts.    Morgan  O'Connell,  vs,  the  Brig  Tally  Ho. 

The  vessel  laden  with  a  cargo  of  corn,  &c,  from  the  United  States  to  London- 
derry, put  into  the  port  of  Fayal  in  distress. 

A  part  of  the  cargo  was  thrown  overboard  for  safety  of  vessel,  and  part  was 
destroyed  by  perils  of  the  sea,  or  greatly  injured  and  unfit  for  further  transpor- 
tation. 

The  vessel  and  cargo  were  taken  charge  of  by  the  American  Consul. 

The  said  part  of  cargo,  as  well  as  that  rotted  and  perishing,  was  landed  and 
stored  at  Fayal. 

On  a  survey,  it  was  reported  that  a  sale  be  made  of  the  deteriorated  com,  and 
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the  Governor  of  the  island  advised  sale  of  the  said  corn  because  of  the  scarcity 
of  provisions  at  Payal,  and  distresses  of  the  inhabitants  for  want  of  food;  and 
advised  the  United  States  Consul  that  an  attempt  to  reload  and  export  the  said 
oorn,  would,  no  doubt,  be  resisted  by  force,  and  promote  a  popular  rising. 

The  consul  ordered  a  sale  of  the  whole  cargo,  and  paid  over  part  of  the  pro- 
ceeds to  agents  of  libellants,  and  holds  balance  in  his  hands. 

The  captain  of  the  vessel  protested  against  the  sale  of  her  cargo. 

The  owners  of  the  vessel  claims  freight  in  loto  or  pro  rata  itineris.  The  ship- 
per of  the  cargo  demands  the  value  of  the  cargo  discharged  of  freight. 

Held  by  the  court,  that  the  shippers  of  the  cargo  are  not  bound  by  the  sales 
and  acts  of  the  United  States  Consul  at  Fayal.  That  they  did  not  in  fact,  nor 
by  implication  of  law,  accept  delivery  of  the  cargo  at  Fayal  or  ratify  the  sale,  and 
that  the  owners  of  ship  are  not  entitled  to  freight  at  tliat  place.  That  the  ship 
was  bound  to  deliver  the  cargo  at  the  port  of  destination  to  be  entitled  to  freight. 
That  the  owners  of  the  vessel  are  bound  to  contribute  to  general  average  on  the 
the  value  of  the  freight,  upon  that  part  of  the  cargo  thrown  overboard  and  sac- 
rificed for  safety  of  vessel.  That  the  libellants  recdver,  at  their  election,  the  value 
of  the  cargo  at  the  point  of  destination,  deducting  freight,  or  the  proceeds  of  the 
said  at  Fayal,  with  mterest,  free  of  freight  That  the  claimants  are  to  be  cred- 
ited the  amount  remitted  to  libellants  from  Fayal  and  accepted  by  them. 

Condemnation  of  the  vessel  for  the  amount,  and  reference  to  commissioner  to 
ascertain  and  report  the  amount 


LANDLORD  AND  TENANT. 

In  the  Court  of  Appeals,  (State  of  New  York,)  December  30th,  1862.  John 
Tracy,  respondent,  vs.  The  Albany  Exchange  Company,  appellants. 

The  plaintiff  was  the  lessee  of  a  store  for  two  years  and  six  months  from  No- 
vember 1, 1846,  at  a  rent  of  $1,000  a  year,  payable  quarterly,  under  a  lease  exe- 
cuted by  the  defendant  to  him,  which  contained  the  following  covenant : — **  The 
said  party  of  the  second  part  to  have  the  refusal  of  the  premises  at  the  expira- 
tion of  this  lease,  for  three  years  longer." 

On  the  1st  of  February,  1849,  the  plaintiff  requested  a  new  lease  for  three 
years  from  May  1st,  1849,  at  the  same  rent  The  defendant  refused  to  give  it, 
and  subsequently  gave  notice  to  the  plaintiff,  that  unless  he  would  accept  a  new 
*  lease  at  11,200  a  year  rent,  the  premises  would  be  rented  to  another.  At  the 
time  of  the  request  and  refusal,  there  was  rent  in  arrear.  The  defendant,  after 
this  threat,  on  the  10th  February,  1849,  accepted  a  new  lease  for  one  year  from 
the  1st  of  Mav  following,  at  a  rent  of  $1,200  a  year;  protesting,  however, 
against  the  right  of  defendant  to  exact  an  increased  rent,  and  claiming  to  reserve 
his  right  of  action  on  the  above  covenant,  for  the  alleged  breach  of  which  this 
action  is  brought 

Held,  That  the  covenant  gave  the  plaintiff  a  right,  at  his  election,  to  a  new 
lease  for  three  years  from  the  termination  of  the  old  one,  and  at  the  same  rent 

That  the  election  to  take  a  new  lease  might  be  made  before  the  expiration  of 
the  old  one. 

That  the  refusal  of  the  defendant  to  execute  a  new  lease,  unless  at  an  increased 
rent,  was  a  breach  of  the  covenant. 

That  the  covenants  of  the  old  lease  were  not  merged  in,  or  satisfied  by,  the 
new  onei  nor  was  the  plaintiffs  right  of  action  waived  by  his  acceptance,  under 
protest,  of  the  new  lease. 

That  rent  being  in  arrear  did  not  affect  the  plaintiff's  right  of  action,  the  pay- 
ment of  rent  not  being  a  condition  precedent  to  the  right  of  renewal. 

That  the  measure  of  damages  was  the  difference  between  the  rent  which  the 
defendant  was  to  have  paid  according  to  the  first  lease,  and  that  which  was  de- 
manded of  him  in  the  second,  less  a  rebate  of  interest 
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What  cakrot  be  Insubed. — ^In  time  of  war  no  valid  insurance  can  be  ef- 
fected upon  the  property  of  an  enemy,  although  such  property  consists  of  goods 
manufactured  in  our  country ;  neither  can  a  citizen  insure  goods  purchased  by 
him  in  an  enemy's  country.    (Bristow  vs.  Towers,  6  T.  R.  35 ;  S.  T.  R.,  648.) 

The  Wages  of  Seamen  cankot  be  Insubed. — ^This  rule,  however,  does  not 
apply  to  wages  already  earned.    (Hughes  on  Insurance,  18.) 

Neither  does  it  applv  to  the  captain's  wages,  which  may  Imb  insured,  as  alsbhis 
commissions  and  privileges  on  board  the  vessel  (King  vs.  Glover,  6  B.  and  P., 
206.) 

Where,  by  the  laws  of  the  land,  the  traffic  in  any  article  is  prohibited,  no  in- 
aurance  can  be  effected  on  such  article.  The  general  rule  is,  that  an  insurance 
cannot  be  made  in  contravention  of  the  laws  of  the  land.  (Hughes  on  Insa- 
ranee,  20.) 

And  the  insurer  may  take  advantage  of  this  objection,  though  he  knew,  at  the 
time  the  insurance  was  effected,  that  the  voyage  was  illegal  (1  Marshall  on  In^ 
Burance,  48,  49.) 

The  Pbopebtt  usually  Insubed. — ^Insurances  are  most  commonly  made  on 
goods  and  merchandise,  freight,  bottomry  loans,  profits,  and  commissions.  Every 
species  of  property,  in  fact,  may  become  the  subject  of  insurance,  unless,  from 
motives  of  public  policy,  it  has  been  prohibited  by  law. 

A  Pebson  cAifNOT  Insube  unless  he  has  ah  Intebest  in  the  Pbopertt 
Insubed. — The  law  is  well  settled  in  this  countrv,  that  if  a  man  insures  property 
in  which  he  has  no  interest,  the  insurance  is  void,  although  it  is  expressed  in  the 
policy,  **  interest  or  no  interest,"  These  policies  are  called  wager  policies,  and 
are  regarded  by  law  as  a  species  of  gan^blinff,  and  are  therefore  void,  (Amoiy 
%s,  Gilman,  2  Mass.,  1 ;  1  New  York  Revised  Statute,  662,  J  8,  9, 10;  1  Rawle, 
107;  2  Verm.,  144.) 

It  is  not  necessary,  however,  that  a  person  should  be  the  owner  of  the  whole, 
or  a  part  of  the  property,  in  order  to  enable  him  to  effect  an  insurance  thereon ; 
it  is  sufficient  if  he  is  directly  interested  in  its  safety.  A  person,  therefore, 
has  an  insurable  interest  in  any  property,  when  he  is  so  circumstanced  with  re- 
spect to  it,  that  its  loss  will  be  prejudicial  to  hioL  (Lucena  vs,  Crawford,  5  B. 
and  P.,  302.) 

Insurance  upon  Freight. — In  order  to  recover  on  a  freight  policy,  the  insured^ 
must  establish,  either  that  goods  were  put  on  board  the  vessel,  or  that  there  was* 
some  contract  under  which  the  shipowners,  if  the  voyage  had  been  consummated, 
would  liave  been  entitled  to  demand  freight 

It  is  not  always  necessary,  however,  that  the  cargo  should  be  actually  on  board, 
in  order  to  enable  a  ship-owner,  upon  the  loss  of  the  vessel,  to  recover  the  insur- 
ance of  freight ;  it  is  sufficient,  if  he  is  so  engaged  as  to  give  the  ship-owner  the 
right  to  have  it  McGaw  u.  Ocean  Ins.  Co.  23  Pick.  406.  But.it  is  necessary 
that  the  insured  should  have  either  already  received  the  ffoods  on  board,  or  sailed 
in  the  performance  of  a  contract  to  carry  goods.  Riley  t?.  Hartford  Ins.  Co.  3 
Conn.  368.  If  therefore,  the  owner  of  a  ship,  upon  the  eve  of  sending  her  to  a 
foreign  port  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  freight,  (no  cargo,  however,  having  been 
contracted  for,  but  the  ship  being  merely  a  seeking  ship,)  should  procure  an  in- 
surance on  the  freight  expected  to  be  earned,  and  the  vessel  should  be  lost  on 
her  passage  out,  and  before  anv  contract  for  freight  had  been  entered  into— the 
owner  could  not  recover  such  insurance. 

And  where,  on  a  valued  policy  made  with  reference  to  the  tohole  amount  of 
freight,  a  complete  cargo  is  not  in  fact  obtained,  but  the  ship  is  only  partly  load- 
ed ^k  hen  lost^  the  insured  can  only  recover  for  the  loss  of  the  freight  on  the  goods 
actually  loaded  on  board  the  vesel.    Hughes  on  Ins.  45. 
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Other  Insurable  Interests. — ^The  profit  expected  to  arise  from  a  cargo  of 
goods  may  be  insured.  Profits  ought  always  to  oe  insured  in  a  valued  policy,  as 
they  are  then  recoverable  in  case  of  a  loss  of  the  cargo,  without  the  insured  being 
compelled  to  show  that  any  profits  would  have  been  made  if  the  loss  had  not  hap* 
pened.    TPatapseo  Insurance  Company  vs.  Coulter,  3  Pet,  222.) 

The  advances  of  a  consignee,  an  agent,  or  factor,  and  the  commissions  of  a 
master  or  supercargo,  are  all  subjects  of  insurance.  So,  a  merchant  has  an  iiisu* 
Table  interest  in  the  expected  commissions  upon  goods  upon  ship-board,  in  tiie 
progress  of  the  voyage,  which  are  consigned  to  him  for  sale.  (Putnam  vs.  Mer- 
cantile Insurance  Company,  5  Mete,  386.) 

Both  mortgagor  and  mortgagee  may  severally  insure  their  respective  interests. 
And  though  the  property  is  mortgaged  to  its  full  value,  yet  the  mortgagor  has  an 
insurable  mterest  in  the  whole. .  (Traders'  Insurance  Company  vs.  Koberts,  9 
Wendell,  404 ;  Pick.,  268.) 

The  lender  upon  bottomry  and  respondentia  bonds  has  an  insurable  interest 
for  the  sum  lent  The  owner  of  the  ship  in  such  case,  has  only  an  insurable 
interest  in  the  surplus  value  above  the  sum  lent  (1  Marshall  on  Insurance, 
115.) 

It  is  sufficient  if  the  insured  has  only  a  special  property  in  the  thing  insured. 
As  a  part  owner  of  a  vessel  who  has  chartered  the  remainder  with  a  covenant  to 
pay  the  value  in  case  of  a  loss,  may  insure  the  whole  vessel  as  his  property.. 
jBut  a  part  owner  insuring  in  his  own  name  only,  and  not  mentioning  any  other 
person  as  being  interested,  can  recover  only  the  value  of  his  own  interest  (Oli- 
ver vs.  Green,  3  Mass.,  133 ;  1  Mete.,  16.) 


freights  recoybrable  nr  qfUANTrrY  of  grain  discharged. 

Prutz  vs.  Ralli  and  others.  This  was  an  action  for  the  freight  of  a  Prussian 
vessel,  the  Convention,  on  the  occasion  of  carrying  a  cargo  of  wheat  from  Odessa 
to  England.  The  defendants  paid  £660  into  court,  and  denied  their  liability  be^ 
yond  that  amount. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Byles  and  Mr.  Unthank  were  counsel  for  the  plaintiff,  and  Mr.  Ser- 
jeant Channell  and  Mr.  Brewer  for  the  defendants. 

It  appeared  that  the  defendants  were  consignees  of  a  cargo  of  wheat,  which, 
according  to  the  bill  of  lading,  amounted  to  2,680  quarters,  but  as  the  captain,  the 
present  plaintiff,  bad,  owing  to  the  strictness  of  the  quarantine  laws  at  Odessa, 
been  unable  to  inspect  the  actual  quantities  put  on  board,  he  had  only  signed  the 
bill  of  lading  after  adding  "  measure  and  quantity  unknown."  The  ship,  on  ar- 
riving in  London,  was  unladen  by  the  regular  meters,  and  their  certificate  showed 
that  24  quarters  only  were  damaged,  and  that  the  whole  quantity  was  161  qusN 
ters  more  than  expressed  on  the  bill  of  lading.  The  plaintiff  accordingly  churn- 
ed freight  on  the  larger  amount,  and  called  many  of  the  most  respectable  ship- 
brokers  in  London  to  prove  a  custom  that  freight  was  reckoned  according  to  the 
quantities  mentioned  in  the  meters'  certificate.  They  agreed  as  to  the  custom 
on  sound  and  good  wheat,  but  it  seemed  to  be  a  matter  of  dispute  and  adjust- 
ment as  to  the  payments  to  be  made  on  what  was  expressed  to  be  damaged. 
The  defendants  contended  that  this  cargo  was  much  heated,  and  damaged  to  a 
greater  extent  than  24  quarters,  and  that  the  increase  in  bulk  was  entirely  attrib- 
utable to  the  heating,  and  the  water  which  had  caused  the  heating. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice  asked  the  jury  what  was  the  amount  actually  shipped 
on  board  at  Odessa,  and  what  was  their  opinion  as  to  the  custom  set  up. 

The  jury  could  give  no  answer  on  the  first  question,  but  found  that  the  custom 
to  pay  according  to  the  quantities  ascertained  by  the  meters*  certificate  was  well 
proved,  on  which  a  verdict  was  entered  for  the  plaintiff.    Damages,  £62  10s. 

The  preceding  case  we  find  reported  in  the  Belfast  (Ireland)  MercantiJe  Jour- 
nal, 
VOL.  xzvin. — ^NO.  IV.  80 
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COMMERCIAL  CHRONICLE  AND  REVIEW. 


•IVBKAL  ITATB  OP  TBB  KONBT  MARKKT,  WITH  THE  CAUfBf  OF  TBB  KBCBITT  COimUCliOa 
•PKCULATION  MOT  PAKT  OF  TBB  LBOITIMATB  BUSMBSf  OF  A  MBRCBAJfT — GAINS  AITV  LOISKS  IM 
TBB  STOCK  XARKBT— BVIL  IKFLUBKCB  OP  A  TBIBST  FOR  fUDDBN  RICRBS— U>AKS  TAKRV  AT 
PAR— RBCBIPTS  of  BOLD  FROM  CALIFORNIA— ABS AT  OFFICB  AT  NBW  YORK— PROTUIOM  FUB  BU^ 
▼BR  CBANOB— DBPOSITf  AND  COINAOB  AT  TBB  PHILADBLPBIA  AND  NBW  ORLBANS  XINTB  WVm. 
PBBRUARTi  AND  COMFARATIVB  DBPOSITS  tINCB  JANUARY  IST— INCRBAlBD  RBCBIPTI  OF  FORBIOV 
•OODS— IMPORTS  AT  NBW  YOBK  FOR  FBBRUARY,  AND  FROM  JANUARY  IST— COMPARATtYB  BR- 
CBIPTS  OP  RAILROAD  AND  OTBBR  IRON— IMPORTS  OF  BRT  GOODS  FOR  FBBRUART,  AMD  PBOV 
JANUARY  IST— CASH  DUTIBB  RBCBIFBD  AT  MBW  YORK— BZP0RT8  FROM  NBW  YORK  FOB  FBBB*> 
ARY,  AND  FROM  JANUARY  IST— BZPORTS  OP  LBADIRO  ARTICLBS  OF  PROOUCB— MCRBABBS  BK- 
PORTS  OF  COTTON  FROM  TBB  UNITBO  STATES.  BTC. 


ill  our  ]ast  roontli's  review,  we  left  the  money  market  in  a  feyerish  tndi 
what  excited  state,  and  hinted  that  the  large  amounts  borrowed  npon  txacj 
stocks,  railroad  bonds,  and  simikir  collaterals,  would  be  found  the  greatest  soaroe 
of  trouble,  in  case  of  any  farther  pressure.  This  anticipation  hos  been  realized. 
The  increased  rate  of  interest  adopted  by  the  Bank  of  England  was,  perhapsi 
the  starting  point,  but  many  other  causes  accelerated  the  progress  of  the  change. 
The  published  statements,  showing  the  large  increase  in  our  foreign  imports, 
excited  unusual  attention,  and  induced  more  caution  among  capitalists.  The 
large  drafts  from  the  South  and  West  upon  the  specie  funds  in  the  Atlantic 
cities,  lessened  the  facilities  granted  to  borrowers.  The  near  approach  of  the 
period  when  the  banks  of  New  York  might  expect  to  be  called  upon  for  their 
quarterly  statements,  led  these  institutions  to  contract  their  loans,  and  endeavor 
to  increase  their  specie  strength,  and  the  contraction  occurring  in  connection 
with  the  other  causes,  induced  a  temporary  panic.  During  this,  some  of  the 
new  banks,  whose  experience  had  extended  only  through  prosperous  times,  and 
who  therefore  felt  no  fear  in  carrying  all  the  sail  they  could  spread,  were  found 
too  much  extended,  and  had  to  call  out  for  help.  AH  these  things  in  conjune- 
tion,  swelled  tho  excitement  to  an  unusual  pitch,  and  created  a  demand  for 
money,  which  carried  tlie  street  rates  up  to  9  a  12  per  cent  per  annum,  even 
upon  the  best  securities.  There  has  been,  however,  no  scarcity  of  capital,  and 
thus  the  stringency  has  produced  no  disastrous  results.  It  has,  however,  given 
a  lesson  to  the  unwary  and  reckless,  which  some  of  them  will  not  soon  forget. 
Much  blame  has,  of  course,  been  bestowed  upon  the  banks  and  capitalists,  and 
a  part  of  it  was  undoubtedly  deserved.  Our  moneyed  institutions  had  caught 
the  general  fever,  and  were  expanded  beyond  prudent  limits.  But  the  great 
evil  was  with  the  people  themselves.  There  has  been  in  all  of  our  large  cities 
too  much  recklessness  of  speculation,  and  parties  have  engaged  in  this  attempt 
at  money  making  who  ought  to  have  known  better,  and  who  would  be  heartily 
ashamed  to  have  a  record  of  their  illegitimate  transactions  published  in  conoeo- 
tion  with  their  names.  We  do  not  allude  simply  to  real  estate  speculations,  al- 
though most  of  our  men  of  busmess  ought  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  them, 
but  to  stock  gambling  and  kindred  transactions,  with  which  the  mercantile  com- 
munity ought  never  to  intermeddle.     The  custom  of  dabbling  in  sales  at  the 
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stoek  board  has  become  so  universal  that  the  words  of  truth  and  soberness  will 
almost  seem  harsh  to  many  of  our  readers ;  but  it  is  neveKheless  true  that  no 
man,  doing  a  regular  mercantile  business,  ought  ever  to  buy  a  share  of  stocky 
except  for  the  investment  of  surplus  funds.  Instead  of  following  this  safe  rnle» 
a  large  majority  of  the  business  men  in  our  large  cities,  particularly  in  New 
York,  are  constantly  speculating  in  these  dangerous  securities.  Any  one  who 
has  followed  carefully  for  some  years  the  course  of  the  stock  market,  must  have 
seen  the  large  aggregate  amount  of  losses  which  ensue  from  the  constant  fluc- 
tuations in  prices.  It  might  at  first  be  supposed  that  the  gains  equaled  the 
losses,  and  that  one  wins  what  another  sacrifices,  but  this  is  not  so  in  reality. 
It  eosts  a  great  deal  to  keep  the  machine  in  motion,  and  thus  a  constant  waste 
of  the  means  requires  fresh  victims.  We  do  not  say  that  the  business  of  the 
stock  broker  is  not  honorable;  there  is  a  large  amount  of  money  seeking  a  reg- 
ular investment  in  stocks,  which  is  legitimately  passed  through  the  hands  of 
those  who  have  a  seat  in  the  board,  and  the  capitalist,  in  business  or  out,  who 
has  surplus  means,  may  certainly  purchase  such  securities  as  he  shall  fancy. 
But  the  large  array  of  forces  in  this  department  is  chiefly  supported  from  the 
losses  of  outside  speculators.  The  sumptuous  living,  and  the  elegant  establish- 
ments, are  most  generally  paid  for  out  of  the  money  of  those  who  ought  never  to 
have  touched  the  traffic,  and  for  whose  permanent  prosperity  the  ^excitement  h 
as  dangerous  as  the  chances  of  the  gaming  table.  It  is  needless  to  theorixo 
upon  the  causes  which  leave  the  whole  burden  of  loss  upon  the  casual  dealer  ia 
stocks,  or  to  except  the  few  who  have  made  a  fortunate  "  turn  **  and  escaped 
unscathed.  It  is  notorious  that  the  whole  system  is  chiefly  supported  from  the 
capital  of  tliose  who  have  not  a  dolUur  to  invest^  and  who  ought  never  to  have 
attempted  the  speculation. 

It  b  such  ineonsiderate  use  of  borrowed  capital  that,  on  a  sudden  loss  of  con- 
fidence, creates  the  general  distress.  Apart  from  the  difficulty  in  which  it  fre- 
quently involves  the  man  of  business,  it  sets  a  pernicious  example  to  the  young. 
At  least  one-half  of  all  the  clerks  in  New  York  who  hod  accumulated  any  sav- 
ings have,  during  the  last  twelve  months,  been  engaged  in  one  or  moro  "opera- 
tions" in  stocks;  and  not  a  few  have  been  in  danger  of  criminal  appropriations 
of  the  property  of  their  employer  to  furnbh  them  the  means  of  redeeming  their 
losses  or  increasing  their  gains. 

Wo  have  written  strongly  upon  this  subject,  because  the  hearts  of  our  busU 
ness  men  seem  more  intent  than  usual  upon  acquiring  sudden  wealth.  The  slow 
and  patient  accumulation,  which  waits  upon  years  of  toil,  is  now  flippantly  de- 
spised, and  the  tone  of  commercial  feeling  in  some  quarters,  has  been  painfully 
modified  by  this  unhealthy  thirst  Such  fcverbh  impatience  is  the  sign  of  di^ 
ease,  and  should  be  carefully  guarded  against  by  those  who  would  seek  fur  peiw 
manent  prosperity. 

Since  our  last,  the  loan  of  $1,000,000  advertised  for  by  the  Illinois  Great 
/  Western  Railroad  Company,  was  all  taken  at  par.  The  bonds  bear  intercbt  a| 
10  per  cent,  and  ere  redeemable  in  1868,  being  secured  by  a  mortgage  upon  th0 
line  of  the  road. 

The  receipts  of  gold  from  Califomb  show  a  large  increase  for  the  month  of 
March,  tlio  last  arrival  having  been  one  of  the  heaviest  of  the  season.    Congress 
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hai  provided  for  the  establishment  of  an  assay  office  in  the  city  of  Nev  Yoric, 
which  will  relieve  the  Philadelphia  Mint  of  the  burden  of  coining  the  gold  i&- 
.tended  for  export,  and  save  the  owners  the  expense  and  delay  of  transoiisfiioii. 
The  act  for  the  redaction  of  the  weight  of  silver  coin,  noticed  in  our  last,  will 
soon  be  in  operation,  and  afford  a  great  relief  to  those  now  suffering  from  the 
scarcity  of  small  change. 

The  following  will  show  the  deposits  and  coinage  at  the  Philadelphia  and  New 
Orleans  Mints  for  the  month  of  February:—* 


DEPOSITS  FOB  FSBRUABT. 
HEW  OBI.XAN8. 

From  Oilifornia.     Total. 

Gold 1218,368      |218,957 

Silver 192  8.055 


PHILAnSLPBIA. 

From  California.        TotaL 
18,617,000    I  $3,648,000 
18,560  13,500 


Total $218,555      $222,012      $8,520,560      $8,561,560 


Double  eagles. «. 

Eagles 

Quarter  eagles  • . 
Gold  dollars  .... 


Total  gold  coinage . 


GOLD  COINAGB. 


Pieces. 
12,250 


Valne. 
$805,000 


Pieces. 
115,040 
20.288 

51.886 
298,435 


Vfllae. 
$2,300,800 
202,880 
129.715 
298,485 


12,250      $805,000  485,594      $2,981,280 


SILVSa  COIMAQS. 


Quarter  dollars... 

Dimes 

Half  dimea'. 

Three-cent  pieces. . 


Total  silver  coinage. 


44,200 

95.000 

185,000 

2,700,000 

$11,060 

9,500 

6,750 

8U000 

2,974,200         $108,800 


OOPPEB  COINAGE. 


Gents. 


200,081 


$2,000 


Total  coinaga ^12,250      $805,000        8,659,825      $8,041,680 

GOLD  DEPOSITS  FOR  TWO  MONTHS  AS  COXPAaED  WITH  THE  PREVIOUS  TEAR. 


1853. 

1852, 


Philadelphia. 

$8,510,097 

7,161,910 


New  Orleans. 
$528,920 
1,168,157 


Total. 
$9,088,817 
8.825.067 


Increase $1,848,187  $634,937  $1,718,250 

The  deposits  for  March  will  considerably  add  to  this  increase. 
We  stated  in  our  last  issue  that  although  the  official  returns  of  the  imports  of 
foreign  goods  for  February  were  not  completed,  yet  that  sufficient  was  known  to 
show  that  the  rate  of  increase  was  still  larger  than  already  noticed  in  January. 
This  assertion  has  been  fully  borne  out  by  the  returns.  In  New  York,  where 
two-thirds  of  the  imports  of  the  whole  country  are  landed,  the  receipts  of  for- 
eign goods  were  about  twice  as  large  as  in  February,  1852,  and  $5,327,517  larger 
than  the  corresponding  month  of  1851.  We  annex  a  comparison  of  the  various 
items  for  the  same  month  in  each  of  the  three  years  noticed: — 
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18S1.  18S9.  18St. 

Entered  for  consamption 19,442,007  $7,024,962  $14,678,018 

Entered  for  warehousing 1,240^29  1,003,888  1,012,664 

Free  goods. 1,208,036  1,110,949  1,767,908 

Specie  and  bullion. 164,031  10,293  128,480 

Total  entered  at  the  port $12,064,408        $9,249,677      $17,481,920 

Withdrawn  from  warehouse 899,438  1,788,997  830,663 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  increase  has  been  confined  to  goods  entered  directly  . 
for  consumption,  showing  that  there  has  been  a  brisk  demand  for  distribution. 
The  warehousing  business  has^  been  very  light,  there  being  no  surplus  stock. 
There  has  been  a  very  large  increase  in  the  receipts  of  free  goods,  chiefly  tea 
and  coflee,  the  former  of  which,  particularly,  has  arrived  largely.  Adding  the  in- 
crease in  February  to  the  excess  in  January,  as  stated  in  our  last,  and  we  have  a 
totd  increase  for  two  months  at  the  single  port  of  New  York  of  $10,661,216,  as 
compared  with  1851.  If  this  rate  of  increase  should  be  continued  throughout 
the  year,  the  total  will  be  swelled  beyond  all  former  precedent  We  annex  a 
summary  of  the  various  items,  showing  also  the  business  at  the  bonded  ware- 
houses : — 

IMPORTS  AT  NBW  TOEK  FROM  FOaXIOV  PORTS  FOR  THX  MONTHS  OF  JANUARY  AV9 

FEBRUARY. 

IBSl.  18SS.  m%. 

Entered  for  consumption $22,160,626  $16,609,268  $26,141,428 

Entered  for  warehousing 2,862,176  2,284.977  1,664,848 

Free  goods 2,146,686  2,162,405  2,970.146 

Specie 874,486  216,029  166,478 

Total  entered  at  the  port $27,622,878      $20,261,674      $80,922,890 

Withdrawn  from  warehouse 1,928,^84  8,878,649  2,866,887 

Of  the  excess  as  shown  above,  $817,741  was  in  free  goods,  and  the  remainder 
was  about  equally  divided  between  dry  goods  and  general  merchandise.  Of  the 
latter,  by  far  the  largest  portion  has  been  in  articles  which  do  not  compete  with 
domestic  productions.  The  trade  in  Colifornia  has  required  a  large  supply  of 
foreign  goods,  and  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  increase  has  been  on  this  ac- 
count Notwithstanding  the  activity  in  railroads,  there  has  been  but  little  excess 
in  the  receipts  of  rails,  and  the  increased  imports  of  all  descriptions  of  iron,  as 
compared  with  the  total  excess,  is  quite  insignificant,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  fol- 
lowing summary : — 

IMPORTS  OF  RAILROAD,  PIG,  BAR,  AND  SHEET  IRON,  AT  NEW  TORE  FOR  THE  FIEST  TWO 
MONTHS  OF  EACH  OF  THE  LAST  TWO  TEARS. 

18S9.  18fit. 

Railroad  iron $809,063  $846,147 

Pig  and  bar  iron 216.296  887,668 

Sheet  iron 40,688  46,119 

$666,992  $777,918 

The  receipts  of  dry  goods  have  been  very  equally  divided  among  the  varions 

classes  of  fiibrics,  showing  an  increase  for  the  month,  at  the  port  named,  of 
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$3,931,397  as  compared  with  Febrnary,  1853,  and  $3,052,601,  as  compared  with 
the  same  month  of  1851 : — 


IMPOaTS  OF  F0a£IQN  SET  GOODS  AT  NEW  TOBK  FOB  THE  XOMTB  OF  FEBBUAET. 
XNTEEED  FOa  CONSOllPTXOir. 

18S1.  I8S!.  I8il. 

Manofiicliires  of  wool $1,278,619  $990,291  $2,367,171 

Manufiwturea  of  cotton 1,462,882  938,177  1.977,02t 

Manufactures  of  Bilk 2,428,659  1,980,154  2.871 .017 

HanufACtures  of  flax. 887.394  504.550  909,457 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods. 419,240  849,486  697,820 

Total $6,456,99*  $4,762,658  $8,721,993 

WITHDaAWN  FEOM  WAEBHOUSB. 

18S1.  18SS.  I8SS. 

Manufactures  of  wool $90,176  $201,936  $107,761 

Manufactures  of  cotton 202,950  811,647  146.056 

Manufactures  of  silk 140.724  884,198  96.766 

Manufactures  of  flax. 69,066  188,788  87.886 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods 42,686  63,071  29,016 

Total $545,600  $1,149,639  $416,96S 

Add  entered  for  consumption 6,456,994  4,762,658  8,721,992 

Total  thrown  on  the  market. . . .        $7,002,694  $5,912,297  $9,137,955 

ENTESKD  FOB  WABEH0U8ING. 

1851.  tSS9.  18St. 

Maou&ctures  of  wool $72,846  $103,492  $89,981 

Manubctares  of  cotton 178,826  52,631  126,606 

Manufactures  of  silk 196,862  160,177  86.220 

Manufactures  of  flax. 32,402  8,662  6,628 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods 70,171  45,685  24,876 

Total $545,107  $860,647  $382,710 

Add  entered  for  consumption 6,456,994  4,762,658  8.721,992 

Total  entered  at  the  port $7,002,101  $6,128,306  $9,064,708 

We  also  annex  a  similar  statement  for  the  two  months,  which  shows  that  the 
tmde  since  the  opening  of  the  year,  has  taken  the  arrivals  directly  for  consump- 
tion:—. 


nCFOBTB  Of  FOBXia!f  DBT  GOODS    AT  NEW  TOBK  FOB  THE  MOTTTHS  OF  JANUABT  AXD 

FEBaUA&T. 

XETKESD  FOB  COKSITXPnON. 

18SL  im.  na. 

Manufactures  of  wool $2,873,717  $2,296,613  $8,981,548 

Manufactures  of  cotton 8,296,323  2.246.629  8,720,195 

Manufactures  of  silk 6,455,861  4,950,787  6,254.183 

Manufactures  of  flax 1,579,632  1,073.711  1.779.917 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods. 959,444  800,729  1,075,781 

Total • $16,164,877  $11,868,469  $16,811,616 
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WITHDEAWV  raOM  WAKSBODO. 

Mannfacturefl  of  wool 

Maoufactures  of  coUod 

Maoufuctures  of  silk 

MaDu^tures  of  flax 

MisceUaDeoas  dry  goocU 90,685  85,891  104,113 


18S1. 

180. 

18tt. 

$196,008 

$416,037 

$225,46S 

467,174 

592.248 

810.442 

247.094 

676,084 

488.837 

179.000 

810,438 

67,851 

ToUl $1,175,906      $2,080,183      $1,140,704 

Add  entered  for  coosumption 15,164,877      11,368,469      16,811,618 

Total  thrown  OQ  the  market $16,840,783    $18,448,652    $17,952,823 

SMTBRKD  FOB  WAEBHOOSma. 

1851.  18SS.  18St. 

If  annfactares  of  wool $212,503  $287,608  $162,983 

Manafacturea  of  cotton 895,788  261,487  230,097 

Maoufactures  of  Bilk. 402,367  987,534  819.979 

Manufactures  of  flax. 86,767  75.601  17.044 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods / 112,424  70,087  77,850 

Total $1,209,788      $1,682,212         $807,903 

Add  entered  for  consumption 15,164,877      11,868,469      16,811,618 

Total  entered  at  the  port $16,874,665    $18,050,681    $17,619,520 

This  makes  the  total  excess  in  the  receipts  of  dry  goods  at  New  York  for  two 
months  $4,668,839,  as  compared  with  1852,  hut  only  $1,244,855,  as  compared 
with  1851,  the  imports  of  fabrics  in  the  early  part  of  that  year  being  also  very 
large.  This  increase  has  continued  throughout  the  month  of  March,  and  the 
total  for  the  first  quarter  of  the  year,  will  show  a  large  gain  over  the  correspond- 
ing three  months  of  1852. 

This  excess  in  the  receipts  of  dutiable  merchanaise  has  of  course  largely  ad- 
ded to  the  national  income.  The  following  is  the  total  at  New  York  for  the 
first  two  months  of  the  year : — 

OASH  DOnXS  BKOBTTSD  AT  MXW  YORK. 

Year.  January.  Febraory.  Total. 

1853 $3,811,187  37    $3,878,395  47    $7,189,538  84 

1853 2,600,562  64     2,286,955  47     4,887,518  11 


Increase $710,575  78  $1,591,440  00  $2,802,015  78 

Our  readers  will  remember  that  while  two-thirds  of  the  imports  for  the  whole 
country  are  landed  at  New  York,  only  about  one-third  of  the  exports  are  shipped 
from  thence ;  but  the  latter  for  the  month  of  February  have  not  kept  pace,  even 
rateably,  with  the  receipts,  the  total  (exclusive  of  specie)  being  a  little  below  tha 
amount  for  the  same  period  of  last  year: — 

BXFOETS  FBOX  NEW  TOBK  TO  FOBEIGN  PORTS  FOB  THE  MONTH  OF  FIBEUABT. 

18S1.  1853.  18». 

Domestic  produce $2,585,786  $8,352,943  $3,825,005 

Foreign  merchand.  (dutiable) 60,980  93,932  68,197 

Foreign  merchand.  (free) 295,567  822,272  171.125 

Specie 1,007,689  8,551,548  1.121,030 


Total $3,949,972  $7,320,690  $4,680,347 

Total,  exclusive  of  specie 2,942,288  8,769,147  8,569,837 
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A  comparison  of  the  two  mooths  mftkes  a  more  liivorable  total,  aa  the  Jaosr 
ajj  exports  were  larger  than  nsaal : — 

XXFORTS  VBOM  MKW  TORE  TO  JOaSIGIf  POSTS  VOft  THB  MOUTHS  OF  JANVAKT  AKD 

FKBRUAET. 

1851.  I8iS.  ISH. 

Domestic  produce •    15,788,680  $6,772,289  $6,815,629 

Foreign  merchandise  (free) 112.614  120,625  106.771 

Foreign  merchandise  (dntiable) 717,962  680,616  486,86S 

Specie 2,278,970  6,420,601  l,8e8,6W 

Total  exports $8,842,976        $12  998,881  $8,726,954 

Total,  erdusive  of  specie •  6.669,006  6,578,880  6,868,265 

We  annex  a  statement  showing  the  comparative  exports  of  some  of  the  lead- 
ing articles  of  domestic  produce  comprised  in  the  above  total : — 


SX70BT8  FROM  NEW  TOBK  TO  FOREIGN  PORTS  OF  CERTAIN  LEADING  ARTICLES  OF 
DOXECTIO  PRODUCE,  FROM  JANUARY  IST  TO  MARCH   18tH. 


I8SI.  18SS. 

Ashes— pot&....bbls.  i2,785  982 

pearls 166  128 

Beeswax ibs.  67,669  79,994 

Wheat  flour  . .  bbls.  167,068  282,992 

Rye  flour 1,021  84 

Com  meal 7,610  11,743 

Wheat bush.  248,681  609,260 

Rye. 8,008         

Oats 1,242  18,181 

Barley 294         

CJom 147,666  807,996 

Candles,  mold .  .boxes  12,1 02  14,048 

sperm 480  1,862 

Coal tons  8,666  8,607 

Cotton bales  108,898  89,972 

Hay 1,848  989 

Hopa 848  48 


18S!.      18SS. 

Naval  stores bbls.  86,628      72.677 

Oils,  whale galls.  14,181        7,26$ 

sperm 62,168     1S9,66S 

lard 16.180        1,676 

linseed 4,607        1,829 

Provisions — 

Pork. bbls.  7,696       11.94* 

Beef. 10,085       18.804 

Cut  meats lbs.  788,678  1,081.693 

Butter 164,602     220,132 

Cheese 292,709  1,818.677 

Lard 471,802  1,787,1 10 

Rice trcs.  11,788        2,894 

Tallow cwt  247,895     144.127 

Tobacco,  crude... pkgs.  6,836        8,499 

Do.,  manufacturedibs.  669,476    928.65$' 

Whalebone 62,162    866,004 


This  shows  a  large  increase  in  the  shipments  of  breadstoffs  and  provisiona, 
and  of  prodnce  generally. 

The  exports  from  other  ports  most  show  a  much  larger  increase.  In  the  sin^ 
gle  item  of  cotton  the  increased  exports  eance  September  1st,  1852,  from  porta 
other  than  New  York,  are  about  260,000  bales.  Reckoning  these  at  an  average 
of  $45  per  bale,  they  would  amount  to  about  112,000,000.  Most  of  the  other 
items  of  export  from  other  ports  show  also  a  considerable  increase,  and  it  is  £ur 
to  suppose  that  the  aggregate  shipments  of  produce  at  all  of  the  ports  have  very 
nearly  kept  pace  with  the  imports  of  foreign  merchandise. 
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COMMERCIAL  STATISTICS. 


IMPORTS  OF  THE  UiHTED  STATES. 
[Compiled  for  the  Merekant$*  Magazine  bj  E.  0.  Skaxam,  Esq^  of  the  Tnmrj  Deptitmeot]  ] 

fUJniAET  8TATKMKNT  OF  TOE  YALUB    OF  GOODS,    WAKES,     AND  MXR0HANDI8B,  IMPORTED 
INTO  THE  UNITED  STATES  DURING  THE  TEAR  ENDING  JUNE  SOtH,   1852. 

Gold  and  aiWer,  coin  and  ballioD $6,508,644 

Teas pounds.            28,578.862  7,161,068 

Coffee 198,698,666  14,468,925 

Oopper  in  plates  for  sheathing  ships 610,765 

Copper  ore. 267,867 

Sheathing  metal 604,809 

Products  of  U.  States  brought  back. 221,497 

Gua^o. tons,                  50,064  147,696 

Personal  effects  and  apparel  of  immigrants 126,480 

Plaster,  uogrouDd •  •  •            74,906 

Garden  seed?,  trees,  shrubs,  <&c 148,764 

All  other  articles  free  of  duty 880,794 

Total  imports  free  of  duty. $29,691,484 

GOODS  PATINO  DUTIES. 

Manufiactures  of  wool,  including  carpeting $1 7,578,694 

Manufactures  of  cotton 19,689,496 

Silk  piec^ goods. 16,828,528 

Other  manufactures  of  silk  and  raw  silk 4,848,501 

Silk  and  worsted  goods 1,667,618 

Manufactures  of  £uL ' 8,515,706 

Manufactures  of  hemp 842,261 

Ready-made  clothing  and  articles  of  wear. 1,868,818 

Laces,  thread,  insertings,  and  cotton  trimmings. .  •  • .            696,441 

Hats,  bonnets,  4&C.,  of  Leghorn,  straw,  chip,  <bc 1,636,048 

Bar  iron tons.                886,588  9,871,126 

Pigiron 91,878  985,957 

Old  and  scrap  iron 7,687  102,293 

Steel 9,276  1,708,599 

Hoop,  sheet,  and  bar  iron 1,045,496 

Manufactures  of  iron,  and  of  iron  and  steel 7,003,122 

Copper  in  pigs,  bars,  and  old  copper 1,499.467 

Tin,  and  manufactures  of  tin 8,256,466 

Lead,  and  manufactures  of  lead 1,284,672 

Watches  and  parts  of  watches 2,764,668 

Glass,  and  manufactures  of  glass 1,481,556 

Writing  paper 256.047 

Boots,  bootees,  shoes,  and  pumps 60,698 

Gloves  for  men,  women,  and  children 1,808,490 

Leather,  and  other  manufactures  of  leather •.  •  1 ,258,728 

Baw  hides  and  skins. 4,828,119 

China,  porcelain,  earthen  and  stone  ware. 8,881481 

Flaxseed 589,749 

Wool—unmanufactured lbs.            18,841,298  1,980,711 

Foreign  distilled  spirits gallons.              8,014,485  2,210,478 

Molasses 82,789,226  8,594,226 

Sugars barrels.          457,642,216  14,718,279 

Riusins -....  928,628 

Spices. 1,161,918 

Saltpeter 1,086,286 

Indigo. 947,867 
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Tobacco,  ronff,  and  cigaiv. 

Hauilla,  flax,  hemp,  and  tow 

Hags. poQDdfl. 

Salt bushels. 

OoaL .  .tons. 

Wheat bushels. 

Wheat  flour cwts. 

Articles  paying  duty  not  eoomerated  above 

Total  paying  duty 

Imports  free  of  duty 

Total  importa 

Deduct  gold  and  silver  coin  and  bullion •  • 

Imports  exclusive  of  coin  and  bullion 


8.678,864 

1,498,168 

18,288,458  636.799 

10,118,678  1,111.846 

188,016  406,841 

86S,296  668.958 

617,981  1.010,640 

27,627,818 

$178,602,689 

29,691,484 


$208,294,078 
6,603,644 

$-202,790,629 


F0REI65  EXPORTS  OF  THE  UMTED  STATEa 

BUHMART  STATSmnrr  Of  THE  YALUX  OF  TBB  GOODS,  WARES,  AMD  MERCHAD1SB,  TBS 
GROWTH,  PRODUCE,  AND  MANVrACIURB  Or  FOREIGN  OOONTBIES,  EXPORTED  FROM  THE 
UNITED  STATES  DURING  THE  TEAR  ENDING  JUNE  80TH,   1852. 

Goldcoinand  bullion. $2,686,142 

Silver  coin 2,600,1 66 

Teas ^ pounds.              8,823,895  1,358,876 

Coffee 18,167,047  1,100,606 

Manufactures  of  wool 266378 

MauuCEictures  of  cotton 997,080 

8ilk,  and  manufactures  of  silk 618.288 

Manufactures  of  flax... 131,168 

Sugars 798.651 

Tobacco  and  Cigars. 868,479 

Wheat bushels.                606,478  664,288 

Wheat  flour. cwt                461,826  1,084,707 

Articles  not  enumerated  above 8,799,288 

Total  foreign  exports , 

Deduct  the  amount  of  coin  and  bullion , 


Foreign  exports  except  coin  and  bullion 

Amount  of  domestic  products  exported,  exclusive 
of  coin,  bullion,  and  gold  dust. ,. 

Total  exports  except  coin  and  bullion 

United  States  coin,  bullion,  and  gold  dust  exported. 
Foreign  coin  and  bullion  as  above,  exported 


$17,289.8851 
6,286,298 

$12,063,084 

164,981,147 

$166,984,281 

87.437,837 

6,236,298 


Total  exports $209,668,866 


.  IMPORTS  OF  MOUSSES  IHITO  PORTLAND. 
We  have  obtained  from  an  authentic  source,  the  subjoined  statement  of  the  imports 
of  Molasses  into  Portland,  (Maine,)  in  each  year  from  January  Ist,  1850,  to  Januaiy 

Ist,  1853  :— 

Cargoes.  Rtade.  Tierces.  Bairek. 

Jan.  1,1850,  to  Jan.  1,1851 105  35,789  1,659  747 

Jan.  1,1851,  to  Jan.  1,1852 184  66,541  4,169  1,109 

Jan.1,  1852,  to  Jan.  1,1853 159  61,292  8,320  985 

There  have  been  imported  into  the  port,  of  Sugar,  from  foreign  ports,  during  the 
year  ended  December  81;  1852—6,064  boxes,  127  barrels,  and  9  bags  of  Sugar,  weigh- 
ing 2,438,619  ponnds. 
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UKE  COUUERCE  OF  TOLEDO  IV  1852. 
1\9  Fbksican  Hunt,  Editor  of  the  MereJtantt'  Magazine, 

DxAE  Sia :— Inclosed  you  will  find  an  elaborate  and  mainly  accurate  account  of  the 
eommercial  business  of  Toledo,  carried  on  through  its  harbor,  during  the  past  season 
of  navigation.  It  cannot  be  otherwise  than  interesting  to  all  who  take  pleasure  in 
the  rapid  development  of  our  interior  Oommerce ;  and  these,  it  is  believed,  embrace  a 
large  portion  of  your  readers.  The  collector,  Mr.  Hill,  is  entitled  to  much  commeod*- 
tion  for  the  ability  and  care  with  which  the  tables  are  made  out 

Yours  truly,  j.  w.  SCOTT. 

IMFOETS  OOASTWISJi. 

Artlctea.  .^    , ,    ,  Qotntltles.          Value. 

Merchandise  not  specified  below tons  26,591      $21,272,800 

Furniture ...packages  8.178  8l,7S0 

Whitefidh  and  fruit barrels  8,177  77.681 

Mackerel 145  1.740 

Salt 1 81 ,1 72  285,528 

8alt,dairy bags  85.286  10.664 

Lumber,  pine feet  14,828,000  200,592 

Iioprs,  mahogany. 14,000  2,520 

Shingles No.  16.945,000  42,862 

Lath 8,191 ,000  8,77  5 

Timber,  bridge feet  44,560  668 

W»,  pine 1,400,000  9.100 

Cedar  posts No.  6,986  1,187 

Horses 138  11,440 

Cattle 136  lo,l26 

Sheep ;...  706  21.180 

Railroad  iron tons  82,606  1,798,275 

Car  wheels,  axles,  Ac '. Nou  8,249  186.185 

Locomotives  and  tenders 28  196.000 

Passenger  cars,  first  class 14  28,000 

Passenger  cars,  second  class 11  10,460 

Baggage  aud  post- iiffice  cars 6  4,200 

Freight  car  materials 19,600 

Railroad  chairs 194,646  48.680 

Railroad  spike kegs  7,748  61.984 

Ste^m  boilers No.  12  8,000 

Steam  engines ^ 6  4,600 

Machinery packages  666  45,280 

Nails  and  spikes kegs.  17,967  70.171 

Iron bdls.  7,586  17.068 

Iron bars.  24,100  42,175 

Steel 8,026  12.100 

Steel bdls.  290  1,740 

Iron,  pig tons.  126  8,876 

Iron  ore 188  1,178 

Castings 162  12,960 

Stoves  and  furniture No.  6,686  68,282 

Hollowware tons.  8 1 2  24.960 

Hardware , 930  466,000 

Potash  kettles No.  9  297 

Coal,  hard .tons.  1,020  9,180 

Coal,  soft 8,106  82,424 

Marble,  unwrought 2,888  186,480 

Marble,  wrought pieces.  7,976  88,280 

Grindstones No,  18,968  27,916 

Plaster bbls.  2,884  2.884 

Water  lime , 2,882  2,882 

Leather,  bdls.  and  boxes.. Na  14,720  441,600 

Wagons 95  5,700 
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ArtlelM.  QoaiitiUet. 

Baggies  and  Carriages <, 57 

Omniboses 4 

Stoneware gallons.  80,240 

Frait  trees packages.  231 

IroQsafes Ko.  189 

Oil barrels.  162 

Spirits 646 

Ale  and  beer 1,284 

Qoffiee bags.  12,268 

Sugar^ barrels.  16,239 

Molasses 8,036 

Dried  Apples bushels.  6,660 

Oheese boxes.  6,218 

Oysters,  barrels  and  boxes No.  207 

Glass bozes.  4,104 

Powder kegs.  26,289 

White  lead 6,880 

Pianos No.  276 

Express  packages — money  delivered  her^ 

Express  packages — money  passed  through,  estimated. .  

Express  packages,  sundries tons.  686 

Sundries,  including  Barley,  Flour,  Malt,  Pork,  Hams, 
Oonfectionaries,  Sand  Stone,  Wheelbarrows,  Plows, 
Reapers  and  Mowers,  Threshing  Machines  and  Sepa- 
rators, Corn-planters,  Straw-cutters,  Paper,  Bells, 
Paint,  Rags,  Clocks,  Anchors  and  Chains,  Lightning- 
rods,  Empty  Barrels,  Axes,  Tobacco,  Qreen  Apples, 

Pails,  Tuba,  Ac 

Total  imports. > 

EXPORTS  COASTWISE. 

Wheat bush.  2,812,616 

Flour. bbls.  416,877 

Corn bush.  4,107,889 

Oommeal .bbls.  2,768 

Oats bush,  76,981 

Rye. 1,087 

Glover  and  other  grass  seeds bbls.  608 

Flaxseed 6,772 

Pork. 89,009 

Hams casks.  8,223 

Bacon. 8,895 

Hogs,  dressed No.  8,878 

Lard lbs.  26.831 

LardoU 4,468 

Beef casks.  18,799 

Tongues bbls.  168 

Tallow 2,087 

Greaee 2,844 

Cracklings 627 

Fish 1,127 

Spirits 68,704 

Castor  oil 132 

Linseed  oiL 1,822 

Tobacco hhds.  8,466 

Sngar  and  molasses bbls.  976 

Potatoes 927 

Eggs. 874 

Cranberries 961 

Hickory  nuts 1 ,008 

Candles boxes.  4.701 

BeMwax. lbs.  86,162 

Butter kegs.  8,199 

Salt bbls  2,327 


9,97( 

8,2^*0 

8,024 

2,079 

16J290 

6,472 

4,199 

7,704 

17l,6U 

228.506 

96,432 

6^50 

14.610 

3.726 

8,208 

101,156 

24.110 

65.000 

2,056.923 

8,000,000 

879.000 


163,440 

$;i7,6tt5,U29 

12,260,092 

504,033 

2,177.154 

5,516 

21,274 

653 

4,572 

20.316 

7U2.162 

575.610 

194,750 

46.476 

482.958 

107,112 

187.990 

2.844 

186.665 

28,440 

7.524 

10,706 

456.484 

5.940 

40.717 

120.925 

U.664 

1,668 

6,610 

6,657 

1.688 

23,665 

9,088 

44.786 

8,025 
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ArUdof. 
Bait bags 

SOKp,    ••.... •••••• ..•••••.  .b0X68. 

Lumber,  black  'walout.  ^ ft. 

Btaves no. 

HeaHbg 

Hoop  poles 

Empty  barrels. 

Pearl  and  pot  ashes casks. 

on  cake tons. 

Feathers sacks. 

Merchandise.. tons. 

Leather roUs  and  boxes. 

Scrap  iron tons. 

Railroad  iroo 

Spikes .' ke^. 

Horses No. 

Cattle. 

Sheep 

Live  hnes. 

Beef  hides 

Deer  skins bales. 

Sheep  pelts 

Wool. 

Furs,  estimated  value. 

Express  packages  passed  through,  estimated 

Express  packages,  sundries tons. 

Express  packages,  money  received  here  and  forwarded. 

Sundries,  wood,  packages  machinery,  reaping  and  mow- 
in?  machines,  furniture,  rags,  docks,  sales,  hair,  crack- 
lings and  hemp,  dec 


Quintttfes. 

Valoe. 

114 

14 

;$62 

1.898 

2,640,679 

45.782 

4,846,000 

96,900 

925,000 

20.850 

949.000 

9.490 

1,738 

1,607 

6,497 

187,426 

8,168 

98,816 

468 

7,264 

888 

810,400 

1,708 

68,120 

408 

8.160 

1,648 

98,880 

1,080 

8,240 

461 

46,100 

2.791 

111.640 

2,662 

6,666 

87,423 

886,798 

18,296 

64,086 

668 

9.946 

462 

9,040 

8,748 

190.898 

..•••• 

210,000 

7^00,0C0 

64 

96,000 

890,278 

180,164 

Total $19,788,928 

The  valuation  of  merchandise  per  ton  is  difficult  of  determination,  and  cannot  be 
arrived  at  with  certainty ;  but  aiaed  by  the  following  table  of  values,  adopted  for  the 
purpose  of  insurance  upon  merchandise  in  irasuitUf  a  safe  conclusion  is  believed  to  ba 
atUunable. 

i2ranaANCB  values. 

Dry  goods per  ton.  $1,000 

Books  and  statiooary 1,440 

Boots  and  shoes 1,480 

Groceries  (general  stock) 400 

Druggists'  and  Grocers*  city  assortment 880 

Hats  and  caps 1,720 

Shelf  hardware 720 

It  will  be  seen  by  this  table,  that  the  average  value  of  the  goods  specified,  per  ton, 
is  $1/)91  42. 

It  will  also  be  seen  that  the  classification  of  coastwise  imports  and  exports  at  Toledo, 
above  presented,  is  much  more  detailed  and  specific  than  is  usual,  and  that  it  excludes 
from  the  articles  denominated  merchandise,  numerous  articles  which,  though  leading 
and  important,  are  nevertheless  articles  of  comparatively  low  value.  By  this  classifi- 
cation the  term  "merchandise"  is  made  to  include  but  few  articles  of  less  value  than 
the  average  of  thu  above  table,  while  a  very  large  proportion  would  range  consider- 
ably above  $1,000  per  ton. 

Many  merchants  of  large  experience,  alter  an  examination  of  the  above  classification, 
have  considered  merchandise  too  low  at  $800  per  ton.  It  probably  is  so,  but  is  more 
satisfactory  by  being  within  a  safe  limit 

It  stating  imports  and  exports,  the  manifests  on  file  in  this  office  have  been  taken 
as  the  guide,  except  in  a  few  instances,  were  errors  or  omissions  were  detected,  then 
the  books  of  the  forwarding  and  commission  merchants,  and  the  statements  of  the 
canal  collector  and  freight  agent  of  the  M.  S.  B.  B.  were  appealed  to  for  the  purpose 
of  correction. 
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The  statemeot  of  exports  and  imports  bjr  express,  was  fomished  bj  the 
ofiSce,  and  iocludes  only  ilie  business  by  the  lake. 

Where  the  weight  of  merchaudise  was  not  given,  bat  the  nnmber  of  padsages  ' 
twelve  packages  were  estimated  to  be  a  ton. 

That  a  larger  business  might  have  been  shown  by  looking  less  to  the  manifests,  mod 
more  to  other  sources,  is  more  than  probable ;  for  manifests  are  quite  frequently  sileot 
as  to  shipments  from  intermediate  ports,  and  in  many  cases  of  exports,  vessels  hava 
sailed  without  reporting  cargo  at  all 

Some  of  these  omissions  have  been  supplied,  but  many  of  them  have  not  been,  and 
the  amount  of  exports  stated,  especially,  is  believed  to  be  considerably  below  what  the 
facts  if  fully  ascertained  would  warrant 

Foreign  articles  entered  in  other  districts  and  brought  here  in  bond  through  ITnited 
States  ports,  for  the  payment  of  duties,  were,  of  course,  treated  as  coastwise  importa. 

rOREIGV  IMPORTS. 

Qosntftr.        Foreign  Valaa. 

Lumber. fL  601,186  $2,476 

Shingles M.  28                     28 

Oedar  posts Na  6,543                   214 

Stone,  rubble  toise 48                    4S 

Railroadiron tons.  608  15,281 

Sundries. 20 

Total  foreign  imports .    $18,063 

EXPORTS  TO  CANADA. 

ValoB. 

Com bush.  11,000  $5,880 

Pork bbls.  1,904  84,272 

Hams casks.  125  8,750 

Total,  all  in  British  vessels $48,858 

DUTIES  COLLECTED. 

Amount  of  duties  collected  at  the  port  of  Toledo  during  the  year 
1853,  on  goods  entered  here,  and  on  articles  entered  at  New  York 
and  brought  here  in  bond   $80,001  88 

ARRIVALS  AMD  DEPARTURES  AT  TOLEDO  ITOR  TOE  TSAR   1852. 
ARRIVALS. 

American  steam  vessels 925 

Biiii^h           "         «      1 

Total  steam  vessels. 926 

American  sail  vessels 1,117 

British  sail  vessels. 10 

Total  sail  vessels  entered 1,127 

Whole  number  entered 2,058 

DEPARTURES. 

American  steam  vessels. 927 

Britifb  steam  vessels. 1 

Total  steam  vessels  cleared 928 

American  sail  vessels 1,119 

British  sail  vessels 10 

Total  sail  vessels  cleared 1,129 

Whole  number  cleared 2,05T 

TONNAGE  ENTERED  AT  TOLEDO  IN  1853. 

American  steam tons.  498,955 

British  steam 156 

Total  steam  tonnage 494,1 1 1 

American  sail tons.  178,181 

British  sail 1,101 

Total  sail  tonnage  entered 179,182 

Total  tonnage  entered 673,298 
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TOHVAQI  GLEARKD  AT  TOUEDO  IZT  1862. 

American  6team    tons.  494,S65 

Britkh  tteam 156 

Total  steam  tonnage  cleared 496,021 

American  sail  tonnage. 178,696 

British  sail  tonnage 1,001 

Total  sail  tonnage 179,697 

Total  tonnage  cleared 674,618 

RiccAPrruLATiojr. 

TOTAL  STEAM  TONNAGE  SNTEBED  AND  CLEARED. 

For  1852 tons.  989.132 

For  1861 679,076 

Increase 410,066 

TOTAL  BAIL  TONNAGE  BXTSaED  AND  CLEAEED. 

In  1862 ton?.  868,779 

In  1861 269,768 

Increase. 99,021 

Total  increase 609,077 

NUMBER  OF  VESSBLS    BNTEBBD  AND  OLEAEED. 

In  1862 vessels.  4,110 

Inl861 8,212 

Increase. 898 

Imports  coastwise  1852 $87,6C6,029 

1861     23,001,460 

Exports        *'         1852 19,788,923 

*          1851 7,849,040 

TOTAL  COASTWISE  OOMMBBCE  OF  TOLEDO. 

For  1852 $57,893,952 

For  1851 30,835,680 

Increase  of  express  business $16,604,701 

Increase  of  other  Oommerce 9,873,771 

Total  increase  oyer  185) $26,468,872 

HOSPITAL  MONET. 

Amount  paid  for  relief  of  seamen  during  the  year  1862..  $807  00 

Amount  collected  of  vessels 245  88 

Amount  disbursed  over  collections $651  12 

CofTOM-BooiB,  Toledo,  January  18, 1853.                        CHA*S  W.  HILL,  CoUootor. 


TOBACCO  IS  GREAT  BRITAIN. 


At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Liverpool  Statistical  Society,  a  paper  was  read  on  the 
history  and  consumption  of  tobacco.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  rapid  increase 
io  its  eonsumption  in  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  last  thirty  years  :— 

Contumptlon,  Dutj  Consumption 

pounds.  per  lb.     Rerennc.  Population.                per  bead. 

1821 16,698.152  49.    £3,122,583  21,282,960  11.71  ounces. 

1831 19.658.841  8         2.964,592  24,410,439  12.80  ouocej 

1841 22,309,360  3        8,5.SO,163  27,019,671  16.21  ounces' 

1861 28,062,978  8        4,485,768  27,452,262  16.83  ounces' 

The  total  annual  production  of  tobacco  is  estimated  at  12.000,000  tons,  and  would 
require  half  the  British  tonnage  which  **  enters  inward  "  or  *'  clears  outward  "  annually 
to  transport  the  same.  The  value  at  2d.  per  pound  vould  amount  to  £37,000,000 
sterling. 
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COMMEmS  OF  HATAHA. 

Since  the  publication  of  an  arUcle  on  Cuba  in  the  Merchants*  Magazine  tot  Febnh 
ary,  1853,  (vol  xxvii,)  we  have  received  the  Diario  de  la  Marina  of  the  Ist  January, 
1868,  containing  full  tabular  statements  of  the  Commerce  of  Havana  for  the  year 
1852,  and  also  comparative  statements  for  several  precediog  years.  The  products  of 
the  island  registered  for  exportation  at  Havana  for  twelve  years  are  as  follows : — 

Sugar,  Cotf^e^  Molasses,  Honey,          Wax,  Rnm* 

Tears.  boxes.  arrobas.  bhds.  tleroea.  arrobas.  plp««> 

1852 688,747  158,496  89,515  2,114  87,413  6MB 

1851 849,018  150,253  44,589  2,108  46.666  6,79t 

1850. 704,777  170,902  28,616  2,156  43,894  7,091 

1849 605,468  609,044  84,418  1,989  26,048  7,489 

1848 086,088  182,172  25,934  1,707  86,903  11,805 

1847 661,766  846,890  82.765  1,425  86,095  10.891 

1846 515,900  263,946  26.679  1,887  87.487  6,042 

1845 267,595  170.466  20,076  847  81,409  2.727 

1844 634,582  679,348  86.812  1,963  81,759  4,966 

1848 461,307  773,043  36,711  2,198  87,049  6,224 

1842 427,947  1,081,468  37,469  2,648  29,851  6,785 

1841 846»89l  742,670  42,909  1,974  28,851  8,752 

Id  addition  to  the  above,  there  were  registered  during  the  twelve  years  1,971,840 
M.  cigars,  and  27,118,478  lbs.  of  tobacco.  For  1852, 170,559  M.of  the  former,  and 
8,182,677  lbs.  of  the  latter. 

Of  the  exports  for  1852,  the  United  States  took  196,485  boxes  of  sugar,  66,648  ar- 
robas coffee,  46,712  hhds.  molasses,  143  tierces  honey,  846  arrobas  wax,  391  pipea 
rum,  73,125  M.  cigars,  and  841,160  lbs.  tobacca 

The  entrances  and  clearances  for  1861  and  1862  were  as  follows: — 

1851 — entered  1,934  vessels,  of  which  628  were  Spanish. 
1852—     **       1,768      «  •*  661 

1861— cleared  1,866      •«  ««  615         ** 

1862—     «       1,789      **  "  699 


COMMERCE  OF  NEW  BEDFOBD. 

The  followmg  statistics  of  the  Commerce  of  New  Bedford,  Maasachos^ts,  for  tiie 
'  year  1852,  are  from  the  Custom-House : — 

Whole  number  of  American  vessels  entered  at  the  Custom-House  from  for- 
eign ports  during  the  year  ending  December  81, 1852 99 

Number  of  foreign  vessels 14 


Total. 


Of  which  59  were  employed  in  the  whale  fishery,  and  40  in  foreign  trade. 


From  the  Britbh  Provinces .. 

From  the  East  Indies 

From  the  Sandwich  Islands., 
From  Callao 


ElVTSaXD. 

84  I  From  the  Aioree.. 
2  I  From  Rio  Janeiro. 
12  I  From  Cuba. 


lis 


Amount  of  duties  received  on  merchandise  imported $24,979  96 

Value  of  sperm  oil  as  entered 1,927,61 1  00 

Value  of  whale  oil  as  entered , 1,040,829  00 

Value  of  whalebone  as  entered. 444,318  00 


Total  value  of  whale  fishery. ; . .      $3,412,658  00 

The  whole  number  of  protections  granted  to  American  seamen  doiioe  the  year  w«i 
1,918. 
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FLOOB  A«B  IfHBAT  FROM  nW  TOEK  AO  TAB  WB8TBBI  STATES. 

The  foUowiog  statement,  which  appears  in  the  Auditor's  report,  shows  the  whole 
amount  of  Flour  and  Wheat  delivered  at  tide-water  from  the  Erie  Oanal  in  each  of 
the  last  eighteen  years— distinguishing  between  the  product  of  New  York  and  the 
product  of  the  Western  States.  We  have  added  the  average  prices  of  flour  each 
year  at  Albany : — 

Teart, 

1886 

1836 

1887 

1838 

1839 

1840 

1841 

1842.. 

1843 

1844 

1846 

1846 

1847 

1848 

1849 

1850 

1861 

1852 

IMPORTS  I5T0  TflE  POET  OF  HEW  TORK|  1851-62. 
The  subjoined  statement  of  imports  of  sundry  articles  of  merchandise  into  the  port 
of  New  York  in  1851  and  1862,  is  derived  from  the  Shipping  and  Commercial  LUL 
In  this  table  foreign  and  coastwise  imports  are  included: — 


Wertero  States. 

New  York. 

268,259 

868,661 

817,108 

776.979 

284,902 

747,676 

652.288 

687,036 

683,609 

426.644 

1,066,616 

1,080.084 

1,282,987 

696,667 

1,146,292 

648,064 

1,668,646 

670.682 

1,727,714 

746.989 

1,663,740 

1,288.416 

2,728,474 

929,830 

8,989,232 

791,106 

2,983,688 

770,114 

2,842,821 

886,988 

8,084.969 

-    -906,277 

8.496,734 

496,467 

8,987,866 

877,781 

Bbl8.«TlTiDf 

at  ttde-watar. 

Prtee. 

1,186,778 

$6  60 

1,098,087 

8  75 

1,082,578 

9  60 

1,189,819 

8  1^0 

1,109,068 

6  60 

2,146,699 

4  84 

1.829,644 

6  00 

1,776,061 

5  18 

2,289,177 

4  66 

2,474,668 

4  60 

2,842.166 

6  67 

8,652.804 

6  06 

4.780,838 

6  84 

8,768,802 

6  68 

8,789,769 

6  00 

8,990,286 

6  00 

8,991.201 

4  00 

4,816,097 

4  68 

Brandy hi  pipes 

**     qr.C8ks.&bbl8. 

Coal tons 

OochineaL. . .  .ceroons 

€k)Ooa. bags 

Ck>ffee pkgs. 

Cotton bales 

Duck 

•*    pieces 

Earthenware.. .  .pkgs. 

Figs. dnmip,  io. 

Oin. pipes 

Hamp. bales 

**     tons 

Hides. bales 


mi 

16,618 

88,098 

71,258 

1,651 

10,699 

601,170 

614,514 

866 

19,801 

86,031 

106.652 

4,066 

77,948 

1,130 

1.390 


18S1 

14,351 

88,900 

67,896 

2,201 

9,624 

685,017 

467,667 

700 

18,947 

89,564 

268,887 

6,000 

61,121 

1,401 

1,098 


.Na  1,448.949  1,885.782 


I8£I. 

6,684 

15,296 

29,788 

26,278 

492,718 

8,036 
42,488 

1,267 


Iron,  bar tons  41,986  62,405 

**    pig. 70.061  68,818 

**    sheet,  <fcc...bdU.  666,667  679,687 

Indigo.* cases  1,926  2,068 

"      ceroons  1,647  732 

Lead **.pigs  898,766  486,996 

Mohisses hhds.  72,289  85,622 

**        ...rf. tierces  6,280  6,649 

bbls.  47,792  48,927 

OUveoil caslv  1,187  1414 

•*     .bz8.<fcbskts.  46,628  26,967 

TOL.  zxvni. — ^KO.  IV.  31 


mi 

Pepper bags  86,586 

Pimento 19,024 

Rags bales  48,849 

Raisins casks  6.840 

**      .boxes  A  frails  823,161 

"      drums  1,098 

Rioe. tierces  40,4 1 6 

RnoL puncheons  1,668 

Salt bush.  2,068,896  2,279^776 

Saltpeter baes  81,056  26,240 

Sugars hhds.  175,782  147,467 

**      tierces  1,666  1,724 

•*      bbls.  48,209  44,867 

"      boies  194,748  198,098 

•      bags  111,884  168.809 

Spelter.  ..<...  .plates  160,957  144.729 

Tin,  banca,  Ac.. .slabs  87,826  20,495 

**    pUtes ...  .boxes  871,950  816,648 

Tobacco hhds.  14.602  16,079 

**       balesAcer'ns  48,427  27,660 

Wines,  .butts  <fc  pipes  1,456  1,878 

**     hhds,  <fc  hi  pipes  21,282  17,680 

**      qr.  casks  49.994  42,957 

"      bbls.  12.172  10,091 

*     boxes  78,C88  71,288 

Wool bales  21,146  49,868 
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WBiim  sfiiPMuif a  OF  if lonifnui,  fBtoniA. 

A  caampoodmk%  of  ike  Lynchburg  Virffinian  furoulMa  the  tubjoined  etatement  of 
Ibe  actaftl  amoiint  and  eapposed  ralae  of  manulactared  and  leaf  tobacco  shipped 
from  Ljnebbarg  daring  the  past  three  years.  It  diows  the  extent^  rapid  increass, 
and  health/  condition  of  this  part  of  the  manufactoring  and  trading  interest  in  Vir- 
ginia. 

From  correct  data  the  average  increase  of  the  consumption  of  mano&ctared  tobae- 
eo  for  seven  years  preceding  1862,  is  estimated  at  Hi  per  cent  per  annnm. 

The  laiige  amount  of  leaf  tobacco  shipped  in  the  years  1860  and  1852,  compared 
with  1861,  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  very  low  prices  preceding  1860»  giyiog  rise 
to  a  large  accumulation,  which  was  shipped  as  soon  as  it  advanced  in  1860.  It  was 
low  again  in  1861,  when*  it  again  accumulated  and  was  shipped  when  it  advanced  in 
1862.    The  crop  of  1868  ia  estimated  not  to  exceed  40,000  hhds. 

MANVrAOTDAED  TOBAOOO  8HIFFK0  VBOH  LTNCBBUaO,  VXRGnflA. 

Ponndt.  flnpposad  vthiB. 

November  Ist,  1860 8,840,718  $2,086,178  60 

October  Ist,  1861 8,682,480  2,168,370  00 

October  lst»  1862 18,626,120  8^1,200  00 

LXAT  TOBACCO  BHIPFXO  rBOM  LTMCHBDBG. 

Pounds.  Sopposod  vsloe. 

November  1st,  1860 6,649.662  $689,460  68 

October  1st,  1861 1,981,700  281,806  08 

October  1st,  1862 6,866,849  686,634  90 


7ESSSIS  ARRIVED  AT  BALTIMORE, 

VmSMQ  TBS  TXAft  1863,  BZOLUSIVB  OW  BAT  OaAR. 


January  . . . 
February  • . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September. 
October  . . . 
Kovember  . 
December .. 


Ships. 

Bulu. 

Brigs. 

Total. 

lOSl. 

T»tsL 

4 

10 

16 

86 

66 

189 

11 

87 

80 

74 

162 

144 

18 

20 

88 

104 

170 

168 

18 

19 

88 

106 

176 

142 

8 

29 

80 

96 

168 

144 

18 

81 

86 

87 

166 

119 

11 

26 

42 

78 

167 

186 

1& 

22 

41 

87 

166 

161 

18 

,28 

46 

96 

187 

168 

11 

'24 

86 

118 

188 

127 

6 

22 

81 

98 

1«8 

120 

6 

24 

26 

99 

164 

95 

Total,  1862 128  292  401  1,068  1,889 

Total,  1861 108  214  846  970         1,688 

In  the  arrivals  the  past  year  are  inclnded  the  following  foreign  vessels: — 


1,683 


8hips-*Bremen., 

British 

Swedish..... 
Barks*-Bremen.. . . . 

British 

Hanoverian.. 

Dutch 

Hamburg... 
Brigs— Bremen  . . . . 

British. 

Spanish .... 

Hanoverian.. 

Dutch 


88 

^2 

Brigs— Swedish 

Russian 

Hamburg 

Dani^ 

S 
3 
3 
1 

24 

Oldenburg ,,..•• 

3 

Prussian ••••• 

3 

French ....•• 

I 

Schooners — British ..,•... 

28 

78 

Dutch 

1  oiai  ••..««*«*M»*»...««»* 
Total  foreign  vesaela,  1861 . . . 

1 

218 
148 
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SURTST  OF  LUIIBEB  AT  BiVGOB,  MAHE. 

Baimok,  Maub,  iamwuj  12»iasaL 
Fmxemab  Huiit,  Editor  of  the  MtrchanU^  Magazine,  etc 

Dkae  Sir  : — I  send  yoa  the  otual  anoual  statemeDt  of  the  quantitj  of  lumber  •or- 
veyed  at  this  place  during  the  aeaaon  of  1862. 

NTTMBEft  or  rEST  OF  LUMBKK  SUEVKTED  IM   1852. 


BarveyoTB.  F^etof  lamber. 

James  Allen. 9,701.124 

George  W.  Oummings 6,088,326 

0.  V.  Grossman 1 1,445,628 

Beth  Emery 7,102,82« 

Herman  Fisher 6,909,988 

Hiram  Ford 4,066,117 

Penly  Haii  et 4,968,489 

Daniel  Eiibbail 6,787,688 

Isaac  Lincoln 8,848.4 1 2 

Joseph  Milliken 11,929.282 

A.  L.  MeserFey. 2,771,842 

James  Norris 14,072.761 

JohoOakes 868,288 

Kathaniel  Peirce 7.640,928 

Atherton  Pratt 7,274,979 

Ohas.  W.  Peirce 6,907,796 

Wm.  T.Pearson 16,483,018 


Sarreyore.  Feet  of  Imnber. 

L.B.Bicker 899^)24 

Thos.  a  Rows 820,288 

A^lbert  Smith. 12,684,718 

John  Short 4,106.285 

N.  B.  Wiggin 6,694,008 

Geo.  W.  Washburn. 8,2 1 9.790 

Mark  Webster 4,959,966 

John  Webster 8,902,074 

Aaron  Toung 8,684,666 

Jona.  Touo(^. 9,024,136 

Jolm  0.  Toung 18,487,444 

James  McFadden 8,488 

a  W.  Turbut 848369 

Joshua  Chamberlain. 1 2,769 


Total 199,389,488 


SHIPPmO  OF  THE  LIYBBPOOL  DOCKS  IH  1861-52. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  subjoined  tables,  which  are  taken  from  an  authentic  source, 
how  large  a  portion  of  the  property  of  the  port  of  Liverpool  (England)  depends  upon 
the  trade  with  the  United  States,  and  also  how  generally  the  Commerce  of  Liverpool 
is  diffused  over  the  whole  world. 

The  burden  of  the  vessels  which  paid  dock  dues  in  Liverpool,  from  June  26th,  1861» 
to  June  24th,  1852,  was  8,912,606  tons.  Of  this  vast  amount  of  sbippiog.  8,636,188 
tons  entered  the  Liverpool  docks  themselves;  187,611  tons  of  steam  vesseh  discharged 
in  the  river  without  entering  the  docks;  188.712  tons  discharged  at  Runcorn  withuat 
entering  the  Liverpool  docks ;  whilst  33,03 1  tons  entered  those  docks  after  discharg- 
ing at  Runcorn.  The  foUowing  table  shows  the  progress  of  the  port  for  the  last 
twenty  years : — 

1833 tons.  1,690,461]  1849 tons.  8,680,146 

1888 2,026,200(1860 8,686,887 

1848 9,446,378,1851 8,787,665 

1848 8,284,9631  1862 8,912,606 

The  proportion  in  which  the  trade  with  the  various  countries  of  the  world  contrib- 
uted to  the  dock  revenue  of  Liverpool,  and,  therefore,  to  the  Commerce  of  the  port 
was  as  follows : — 


United  States. 

British  America  and  Newfoundland. . 

Coastets 

Mediterranean 

Eist  Indies 

European  ports 

West  Indies  and  Qulf  of  Mexico  . . . . 

Brazils. 

West  Coast  of  South  America 

Baltic '. 

West  Coast  of  Africa 

New  South  Wales  and  New  Zealand. 


2 

10 
1 
9 
8 
6 


Total. 


,£102,649  17 

28,077    0 

26,950  11 

22,511     5 

19,814  12 

18.666  17 

11.868  15  10 

9,019  16    8 

8,839     8  11 

7,678    0    4 

4,670  17     8 

1,084  16     8 

£264,470  18    9 
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DEBTS  ANP  FIlfANCES  OF  THE  STATES  15  1852-63. 

Mains.  The  report  of  tbe  Treasurer  of  the  State  shows  the  following  sammaiy 
of  operations  from  let  May  to  Ist  of  December  1852  :— 

Receipts  into  the  Treasury  from  all  sources  for  the  period  above  named^  $744,879  56 
Balance  on  hand  April  80, 1861 44,680  07 

Hakiog  an  aggregate  of $789,549  63 

Disbursements  during  the  same  time 624,10146 

$165,448  2S 
To  be  further  reduced  by  existing  appropriations 60,1 1 6  68 

Leaylng  a  balance  of. $105,S31  68 

The  extraordinary  items  of  receipts  are  made  up  of  $143,002  42  received  from  tbe 
general  government,  on  account  of  advance  made  by  the  State  for  the  protection  of 
our  northeast  frontier;  of  $32,763  61  growing  out  of  the  same  transaction. 

$102,088  60  has  been  received  from  the  Land  Office  on  general  account,  $12,710  61 
fi-om  sales  of  school  lands,  and  $44,090  03  from  sales  of  timber  and  grass  on  reserved 
lands.    The  balance  has  been  received  from  ordinary  sources. 

Of  the  public  debt  $154,900  has  been  paM,  leaving  a  balance  of  $471,600  as  the 
funded  deot  at  the  present  time.  To  meet  this  are  $65,000  in  the  Treasury ,  which 
can  be  spared  from  the  necessary  wants  of  government  Tbe  sale  of  the  public  lands 
for  the  coming  two  years  is  estimated  at  $160,000,  which  it  is  recommended  to  be 
applied  to  the  extinguishment  of  tbe  debt.  The  receipts  for  1868,  are  estimated  at 
$480,526  60,  and  the  expenditures  at  $308,419  92. 

MiOHiGAir.  Gov.  McCleland  of  Michigan,  in  his  message,  describes  the  financial  con- 
dition of  the  State  as  healthy  and  encouraging.  The  following  statement  shows  the 
result  for  two  years : — 

The  amount  in  the  Treasury  November  80, 1850. $35,860  2T 

Receipts  during  the  fiscal  year 414,390  IS 

Available  means « $449,750  45 

The  expenditures  for  the  same  period • 362,297  22 

Balance  in  the  Treasury  November  30, 1851 $97,243  22 

Receipts  during  the  last  fiscal  year 451,082  97 

Available  means $548,326  25 

The  expenditures  for  the  same  period • 4  31,918  97 

Balancein  the  Treasury  November  30, 1852 $116,407  23 

The  funded  and  unfunded  debt  of  the  State  was — 

November  30,  1851 $2,568,269  18 

NovemberSO,  1862 2,307,860  19 

The  specific  taxes  for  1851  were $27,717  80 

1852     -    85,854  71 

The  Governor  recommends  provision  beinff  made  for  a  sinking  fund.  He  also  rec- 
ommended that  the  legislature  take  into  consideration  the  propriety  of  enacting  a  gen- 
eral banking  law.  It  is  estimated  that  tbe  number  of  foreign  bank  notes  in  circuUdoo 
in  the  State  is  $8,000,000 ;  specie  in  actual  circulaUon  $500,000,  making  an  ajKreffate 
of  $8,500,000.  .      -^      -©&-© 
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Kkw  Jkrsit.    The  followiog  Bcimmarj  of  the  finances  and  condition  of  this  State, 
is  deriFed  from  the  message  of  the  Governor. 
The  receipts  during  the  year  ending  December  81, 1862,  hare  been  as  follows:^ 

Transit  duties  from  Delaware  and  Raritan  Canal  Company $81,668  48 

Ditto  from  Camden  and'Amboy  Railroad  and  Transportation  Co. . .  •  49,584  42 

Ditto  from  New  Jersey  Railroad  and  Transportation  Company. 18,081  29 

Tax  on  capital  Stock  of  ditto 10,000  00 

Ditto  on  Patterson  and  Hudson  River  Railroad  Co 2,666  00 

Ditto  on  capital  stock  of  Eagle  Life  and  Health  Insurance  Co 195  79 

Peddlers'  licenses 1,058  OQ 

Dividends  on  stock  of  Camden  dc  Amboy  R.  R.  <fc  Transportation  Co.  20,0C0  00 

Interest 8,984  88 

Surplus  earnings  of  State  Prison 6,000  00 

Commiseioners  to  discontinue  House  of  Refuge.. 2,904  42 

Principal  of  bond  and  mortgage  paid 784  46 

Forfeited  recognizances •  661  94 

Forfeiture  for  usury  1 11  72 

Tax  on  insurance  premiums 88  61 

Special  loan 80,000  00 

1171,688  84 
Cash  on  hand  Janoary  1, 1852 1,668  76 

Making  the  available  funds $178,287  10 

DISBUaaClCENTB. 

Paid  during  last  year  for  the  ordinary  expenses  of  government $88,684  08 

For  extraordinary  expenses,  via : — 

Appropriation  to  public  schools 

House  of  Refuge 

Lunatic  Asylum.. 

State  Prison  improvements 

Oiflbrd's  Index 

Ssrveyor  General's  offices  at  Burlington  and  Perth 
Amboy 

Vault  for  Treasurer's  office. 

Colonization  Society. 

Oas  fixtures  for  State  House 

Boundary  Line  Commissioners  between  Cumber- 
land and  Cape  May 

76,854  04 


Timeub 

$40,000  00 

14,416  80 

11,146  22 

4,887  87 

2,000  00 

1,400  00 

1,000  00 

4,000  00 

872  25 

182  50 

$166,688  12 
Leaving  a  balance  in  the  Treasory  of 7,698  98 

$178,287  10 

WiscoKBiN.  The  reports  of  the  Secretary  of  State  and  State  Treasurer,  as  we  learn 
from  the  messap^e  of  Gov.  FAawaix,  exhibit  the  financial  condition  of  this  State  as 
•ound  and  creditable.  The  general  fund  in  the  Treasury  has  been  sufficient  to  meet 
all  demands  upon  it  during  the  past  fidcal  year,  both  as  the  current  liabilities  of  the 
year,  and  the  unpaid  indebtedness  of  the  year  1851,  within  the  small 

sum  of $940  7 1 

General  fund  received  from  81st  December  1851,  to  81st  December 

1852 188,662  62 

Amount  disbursed  in  185^ 184,598  88 

Overpaid  out  of  this  fund 940  71 

Of  the  above  disbursements  duiing  the  year  1852,  there  has  been  paid. 

on  liabilities  incurred  during  the  year. 88,898  88 

On  liabilities  incurred  previously  to  1852,  and  which  remained  unpaid 

December  81st,  1851 46,200  00 

The  reports  show,  that,  had  the  full  amount  of  the  State  tax,  due  from  the  different 
counties,  for  the  year  1852,  been  paid  into  the  Treasury,  there  would  have  been  asnr- 
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plot  over  the  disbonemeDts,  and  ibat  tbe  anerameots  were  more  than  enflktent  t» 
meet  the  current  ezpeDses  and  liabilities  of  the  year. 

MA88A0BU8RT8.  The  foUowiog  is  an  abstract  of  the  reTonne  and  espenditoret  of 
tfie  OommoDwealth  of  Massachusetts  duriog  the  year  1852 : — 

Amount  of  ordinary  revenue  received  duriog  the  year  ending  Dec. 

81, 1862,  was $698,n0  40 

Massachusetts  scrip,  issued  1862 200,000  00 

Premium  on  same 6,080  00 

Temporary  loans,  mostly  from  individuals,  at  4  per  cent 650,000  00 

Interest  on  school  fund,  Indian  fund,  railroad  and  bridge  funds,  Ac,  851,000  00 
Oash  on  hand  January  1, 1862,  belonging  to  funds,  balances  due  son- 
dry  railroad  acconntS)  unexpended  proceeds  of  scrip  sold,  Ao.  • . .  76,822  82 

Total $1,781,708  81 

PATICKMTS. 

Ordinary  ezpenHitures 1674,022  It 

Loans  repaid,  school  fund,  sinking  fimd,  bridge  funds,  Ac 840,980  00 

Oash  on  band  January  I,  1868 8,684  01 

Unexpended  proceeds  of  scrip  sold,  and  premium  on  sales  of  same, 

school  funds  and  interest  on  same,  sinkmg  fund,  bridge  fund,  Ac  .  267,460  62 

IVrtal $1,781,708  81 

Of  the  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  of  five  per  cent  stock  issued  during  the  year 
one  half  is  redeemable  m  1865,  and  the  remainder  in  1872.  The  first  was  sold  at 
4u62,  and  the  second  at  5.03  premium. 

Nxw  York.  The  Controller,  in  answer  to  a  resolution  of  the  House,  furnishes 
the  following  statement  in  regard  to  the  Debt  of  the  several  Funds: — 

Increase  of  general  fund  debt  from  1885  to  1852 $5,620,714  80 

Total  of  canal  debt  in  1886 6,828,056  10 

In  1862 16,601,260  16 

Besides  this  there  are  the  canal  certificates. 1^600,000  00 

Included  in  the  above  increase  of  the  general  ftmd  debt,  are  the  following : — 

New  Yorkand  Erie  Railroad $8,000,000  00 

Oansjoharie  and  Oatskill 200,000  00 

Ithaca  and  Oswego 816,700  00 

Tbe  total  debt  of  the  State  is  :— 

General  fund  debt. . : $6,889,608  82 

Ckmaldebt 16,501.269  00 

Oanal  revenue  certificates. 1,500,000  00 

Contingent  fund  debt 938,086  16 

$24,828,998  64 

The  Hudson  and  Berkshire  RaSroad  Company  have  ceased  to  pa^  the  interest  oo 
the  $150,000  5i  per  cent  loan;  and  the  New  York  and  Erie  Railroad  ceased  to 
pay  interest  on  their  $8,000,000  loan  in  1842. 

The  tolls  on  the  Canals  for  tbe  last  year  were  $8,178,222  49,  and  revenue  from 

other  sources  $5,923  29,  making  a  total  of $2,179,146  78 

Subject  to  deductions,  tbe  cost  of  repairs,  Ac»  $1,049,046  92 

And  for  interest  and  principal  of  State  debt.  1,850,608  00 

2,899,046  02 

Leaving  a  clear  surplus  of $280,099  86 

ITiis  latter  Bum  is  applicable  to  the  completion  of  the  Canals.  This  surplus  is  con- 
siderably less  than  it  bos  been  for  six  years  past  These  revenues  had  reached  in  t&e 
year  1847,  $981,884,  and  in  the  year  1851,  $964,  482. 

The  canal  debt  of  the  State  reached  its  maximum  in  the  year  1844,  when  it  waa 
$20,718,905.    It  ianow  $17,091,269. 
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Tbe  expenditures  for  the  expenaes  of  colleotioo,  raperiotendence,  and  the  repdrs  of 
the  canals  daring  the  last  six  years,  exceeded  the  approprlitions  by  the  burge  snm  of 
$822,487.  The  commissioners  assume  that  the  surplos  for  the  current  year  will  not 
exceed  $101,698. 

The  canal  certificates  issued  under  the  act  of  1851,  amount  to  $1,600,000,  and  the 
premium  realized  amounts  to  $12,890  76.  Payment  to  the  extent  of  $1,056,726  had 
been  made  on  the  canal  contract,  when  further  payments  wereprerented  by  the  decis> 
ioD  of  the  Court  of  Appeals 


RBVEirUB  OF  GREAT  BRITAIlf  IN  1851  llTD  1853. 
AM  ikBtntAor  or  tkm  xst  raonoca  of  tbb  abvxnus  of  «bkat  bbitain,  zk  tbk  tbab* 

BMDBD  5th  of  JANUABT,  1862,  ABD  6^  JABUABT,  1868,  8B0WIB0  TOB  IBCBBABB  OB 
DBOBBASB  THBBBOF. 

7e«ri  ending  Jannaiy  5. 


OostomsL • 

Bxciio .  ••••••• 

Stamps 

Taxes 

Property  Tax,. . 

Post-Office 

Orown  Lands.. 
KiseellaneoiiiH. . 


I8». 

18SI. 

loerMM. 

£18,761,069 

£18,695,882 

18,098,170 

18.856,981 

£268,811 

5,988,549 

6,287,261 

858.712 

8,563,962 

8,877,848 

•  •  •  •  • 

5,804,928 

5,609,687 

204,714 

1.064,000 

1,022,000 

•  • « • . 

150,000 

260,000 

110,000 

172,241 

298.729 

121,488 

D6creM0* 
£65,687 


186,199 

•  •  •  • « 

42.000 


Total  ordinary  rev's. 
Imprest  A  other  mo*s. 
Bepaym'tsof  adv'ces. 


£48,042,914 
648,410 
802.948 


£48,802,888 

684.068 

1,081,297 


£1.058.725 


228.854 


Total  income  ....         £49,489,267 
Deduct  decrease. 


£50,468,198       £1,282,079 
808,188 


£298,806 
9.847 


£803,158 


Increase  on  the  year. 


THE  SMAU  CHANGE  SCARCITT. 


978.926 


A  correspondent,  referring  to  the  statement  that  a  Lowell  manufacturing  company 
pays,  on  an  average,  $30  per  month  for  small  change  to  pay  off  the  operatives,  Ac.^ 
adds: — ^"I  can  pomt  you  to  two  railroad  companies  who  pay  from  $60  to  $80  per 
month  for  change  used  in  the  depots  in  Boston  and  on  the  line  of  their  road.  All  the 
other  railroad  companies  have  to  pay  largely  for  change.  Oa&not  something  be  done 
to  remedy  this  expensive  evil  t " 


BALTIMORE  STOCK  MARKET  FOR  1852. 

We  publish  below  the  Baltimore  Price  Current e  annual  list  of  quotations  of  all 
the  stodcs  of  the  dty  of  Baltimore  and  State  of  Maryland,  bought  and  sold  in  that 
market  from  the  15th  of  January  to  the  15th  of  December,  1852 : — 

In  relation  to  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  and  York  and  Oumberland  Railroad 
shares,  the  advance  has  been  upward  of  30  per  cent  We  also  refer  to  our  State  and 
city  securities  and  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  loans  generally,  as  showing  a  steady 
and  considerable  improvement  during  the  year.  These  securities  are  now  sought  after 
by  capitalists  for  permanent  investment  We  note  some  decline,  however,  within  the 
past  week,  in  the  bonds  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company.  The  coupon 
Donds  had  freely  commanded  102^  a  102|,  interest  from  July  let,  out  had  declined  to 
97|  a  98^,  without,  however,  any  transactions  at  these  prices.  This  we  attribute  to 
the  necessary  action  of  the  company  in  the  case  requiring  a  further  loan  of  $2,500,000 
for  the  laying  of  additional  double  tracks,  and  an  increase  of  the  stock  of  the  road  in 
view  of  its  early  completion  to  the  Ohio  River. 
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There  baa  been  added  to  this  Ikt  by  the  Board  doriDg  the  year,  stock  of  the  Com- 
berland  Goal  and  IroD  Compaoy  aod  Qeorge's  Creek  C(mi1  aod  Iron  Company,  both  of 
which  stocks  it  is  thought  may  hereafter  b^me  very  promioeut  and  active  secmities 
in  our  market  Sales  at  the  Board  for  the  year  1852  have  more  than  doobled  those 
of  the  previous  year,  and  have  for  some  time  past  averaged  from  $150,000  to  $200,000 
per  week.  Money  contioues  very  abundant,  and  is  daily  seeking  investments  in  evenr 
description  of  our  dividend-paying  securities,  and  in  the  opinion  of  very  shrewd  cal- 
culators, will  continue  to  do  so  for  a  long  period  to  come. 

The  new  year  opens  with  a  yery  easy  market;  the  annual  statements  of  onr  Bank- 
ing Institutions  just  published  show  them  to  be  in  a  very  healthy  condition,  and  fully 
able  to  extend  to  the  whole  mercantile  community  the  most  liberal  aid  and  acoommo- 
datioDs.  In  view  of  all  these  fad»,  we  hazard  the  prediction  that  during  the  year 
1858,  there  will  not  be  any  material  decline  in  tfate  prices  of  any  of  our  dividend-pay* 
ing  secnrities  as  compared  with  the  quotations  in  the  list  furnished  to^y : — 

qnoTAnoNB  ron  stogkb  in  thx  baltimoeb  xarkit. 

Public  loan* — 
Maryland  6  per  cents,  1870. 
Maryland  6  per  cents,  1890. 
Maryland  6  per  cents,  6  qr.. 
Maryland  6  per  cents,  ster. . 
Baltimore  6  per  cents,  1860. 
Baltimore  6  per  cents,  1870. 
Baltimore  8  per  cents,  1890. 

Baltimore  5  per  cents 

Baltimore  A  Ohio  Railroad  6 

per  cent  bonds,  1854 

Do,  1867 

Do,  1876. 

Do,  1880. 

Bank  •tock—^ 

Bank  of  Baltimore 

Merchants'. 

Union  Bank  of  Maryland. . . 
Fanners  and  Merchants*. . . . 
OouL  A  Farmers',  full  paid  . 
Com.  dE  Farmers',  short  paid. 

Marine 

Farmers  and  Planters'. 

Chesapeake 

Western. 

Mechanics'. 

Franklin 

Citixens' 

Fatapsco  Bank  of  Maryland. 
Jn9uranc9-^ 

Baltimore  Life 

Firemen's. 

Baltimore  Fire 

Associated  Firemen's. 

RailroadM — 

Baltimore  and  Ohia 

York  and  Cumberhmd 

Baltimore  and  Susquehanna. 
Turnpike  Boads — 

Reisterstown. 

York 

Frederick 

Ifi9eellanecu$ — 
Baltimore  Gas  Company  . . . 
Baltimore  Water  Company. 
Union  Manufac.  Company.. . 
Bosquehanna  Canal 


JSD.15. 

Feb.  15. 

Mar.  15. 

April  15. 
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.... 
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loljlS. 

Avf.U. 

Sept  15. 

Oct.  15. 

Not.  15. 

Dee.  IS. 

106^ 

108i 

107i 

1074 

108 

109 

•  •  •  • 

.... 

108 

• . .  • 

110 

96 

96 

98 

.... 

99 

99 

106 

•  •  • . 

107i 

1084 

109 

111 

•  •  ■  • 

106 

106 

•  • . . 

•  • . .  • 

...a 

106 

107 

.... 

.... 

1064 

107 

107i 

108 

1074 

1064 

108 

108 

89 

. . .  • 

.... 

89 

90 

94 

•  .  •  . 

99i 

'.  •  •  • 
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96i 

96f 

.... 

98 

100 

97i 

96i 

961 

99 

994 

102 

97 

96 

96 

99 

99 

103 

94 

96 

97 

96 

994 

1024 
117i 

108^ 

107i 

109 

1114 

112 

68 

70i 

70 

72 

78 

77 

40 

•  •  •  • 

40 

894 

8H 

J5{ 

•  •  •  • 

88 

89 

89 

894 

•  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

28 

28 

24 

80 

80 

80 

80 

804 

804 

27 

28f 

.... 

284 

29 

294 

26 

.... 

264 

25 

21i 

21 

2l» 

214 

214 

224 
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17i 

.... 

184 

18 

19 

Hi 

12 

11* 

1«4 
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18 

n 

10 

10 

104 

10 

104 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

.... 

49 

60 

2Ii 

21f 

22 

22 

28 

2S 

•  •  •  • 

66 

69 

69 

28i 

24 

24 

244 

244 

28 

18f 

18i 

18 

184 

184 

l^^ 

8  • 

8i 

84 

84 

8 

•84 

82i 

88i 

86i 

97 

91 

•96| 

20i 

21f 

21i 

214 

22 

224 

29 

80 

80 

294 

83 

6 

6 

44 

4» 

^f 

«i 

8* 

«i 

84 

84 

8| 

108 

111 

-111 

112 

112 

112 

85 

87 

88 

.  •  •  ■ 

86 

12 

11 

12 

12 

124 

184 

76 

88 

80 

"• . . . 

864 

128 

11 

10 

11 

a  a  .  • 

18 

...  a 

89i 

92 

96i 

.... 

944 

»H 

•  • .  • 

.  •  •  • 

604 

624 

.  •  •  . 

.... 

.... 

.... 

994 

.... 

JPrnbiielomu — 
.  Ifaryland  6  par  osntt,  1870. 
Mai^lMid  6  per  cenU.  1890. 
MaryUod  6  per  cents,  6  qr. . 
Mar^Und  6  per  cents,  ster. . 
Baltimore  6  per  cents,  1860. 
Baltimore  6  per  cents,  1870. 
Baltimore  6  per  cents,  1890. 

Baltimore  6  per  cents 

Baltimore  A  Ohio  Railroad  6 

per  cent  bonds,  1854 

Do^l867 

Da,  1876 

Da,  1880. 

Bank  ttock-- 

Bank  of  Baltimore 

Merchants' 

Union  Bank  of  Maryland. . . 
Farmers  and  Merchants*. . . . 
Ck>m.  <fc  Fanners',  full  paid. . 
Com.  <fc  Farmers',  short  paid. 

Marine 

Farmers  and  Plahters* 

Chesapeake. 

Western. 

Mechanics' 

Franklin. 

Citiaens' 

Farmers'  Bank  of  Maryland . 
Patapsoo  Bank  of  Maryland . 
Inntranee — 

Baltimore  Life 

Firemen's 

Baltimore  Fire 

Asaociated  Firemen's 

Hailroad*-^ 

Baltimore  and  Ohio 

York  <fc  Oomberland 

Baltimore  k  Susquehanna  . . 
Tnmpike  Beads — 

Reisterstown 

Frederick. 

MiseeltaruouM'^ 
Baltimore  Gas  Company  . . . 
Baltimore  Water  Company.. 
Union  Manufac  Company  . . 

Canton  Comyany 

Susquehanna  Canal 

Tork  <fc  Cumbe^d  Railr'd  b'ds 

0.  A  O.  C.  prem.  bonds 

Do.,  guarantied  by  Virginia.. 


RATE  OF  INTEREST  C5  MGITET  15  CAUFORNU. 

By  an  act  passed  March  18, 1860,  the  rat  *  of  interest  on  money  loaned  was  dx^ 
at  ten  per  cent,  where  there  was  no  special  contract,  but  **  parties  may  agree  in  wri- 
tiog  for  the  payment  of  any  rate  of  interest  whatever  on  money  due,  or  to  become  due 
on  any  contract  Any  judgment  rendered  on  such  contract  shall  conform  thereto,  and 
shall  bear  the  interest  agreed  upon." 
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COSDmOI  OF  TAB  BAVKS  OF  HEW  ORLBJUIS. 

The  subjoined  •Utements  of  the  Banka  in  New  Orleans,  oo  the  26ih  of  December, 
1852,  is  published  under  the  signature  of  the  Louisiana  Secretary  of  State,  and  State 
Treasurer. 

VOYSMSIIT  or  THB  BAMK8. 


Cash  UablUties.  Ca 

drcttlaUon.  ToCaL  Specie.  TotaL 

Specie  Paying, 

Louisiana  Bank $1,81 2,464  $6,070,149  $2,660,267  $8,410,414 

OanalBank 1,831,582  4,616,765  1,538,513  6,626.996 

Louisiana  State  Bank 1,467,710  6,660,794  2,861,527  7,568,841 

Mechanics' and  Traders' Bk  .           841,425  8,584.685  1,548,486  4,677,629 

Union  Bank 25,620  705,889  251,641  694,629 

Non-Speeie  Faying, 

Oitixens'Bank. 5,988  28,515  7,419  191,60i 

Ounsolidated. 6,807  8,849  89,239  89,289 

>  $5,490,946    $21,615,095      $8,287,048      $2,820,752 

TOTAL  MOTSMBIIT  AMD  DXAD  WUGAT. 

IlablliUet.  Assets. 
ExdusiTeof  eapital. 

Specie  Paying, 

Louisiana  Bank $6,070,148  67  $1 1, 298,79*  tl 

Canal  and  Banking  Co 4,616,764  79  8.976,971  98 

Louisiana  State  Bank. 6,650,794  25  8.884,194  18 

Mechanics*  and  Traders'  Bank 8,534,684  91  5.726,006  74 

UnionBank 705,888  80  1,881,708  8« 

KonrSpeeie  Paying, 

Citizens*  Bank. 6,264,048  18  6,900.869  74 

Consolidated  Association 1,506,970  80  1,225,840  W 

$29,849,249  90        $48,789,881  08 
The  Governor  of  Louisiana,  (Hon.  Joseph  Walkbb,)  in  his  last  annual  message  to 
the  Legislature  of  that  State,  (January  17,  1858,)  says  of  the  condition  of  these 
Banks :— 

The  quarterly  reports  of  the  Board  of  Currency  show  that  our  banks  are  in  a  most 
sound  and  safe  condition.  Indeed,  the  great  abundance  of  money  in  the  country,  ia 
evinced  by  the  foci  that  the  banks  have  a  much  larger  amount  of  specie  in  their  vaults, 
than  the  whole  circulation.  No  banks  in  the  Union  are  in  a  more  safe  and  reltabla 
condition,  than  those  of  Loubiana.  According  to  the  statement  of  the  Board,  made 
on  the  80th  December  1852,  the  amount  of  arculation  of  the  banks  was  $5,400,946, 
while  the  specie  in  the  vaidts  was  $8,207,042. 


DEBT  ASD  FI5A5CES  OF  IOWA. 

By  the  report  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  State  of  Iowa,  it  appears  that  thfere  has  been 
received  into  the  State  Treasury  from  the  2d  day  of  December,  1850,  to  the  Slst  day 
of  October,  1852,  the  sum  of  $136,681  69.  Balance  received  from  former  Treasurer 
$8,206  89,  making  an  aggregate  of  $139,888  08.  The  disbursements  for  the  same 
period  are  $130,631  49,  being  a  balance  in  the  Treasury  at  the  latter  date  of  $8,061  59. 
The  funded  debt  of  the  State  amounts  to  $81,795  76,  of  which  amount  $26,795  75 
are  payable  at  the  option  of  the  State.  The  estimated  expenditures  for  the  two  yean 
to  come  amoant  to  $103,913  00.  The  estimated  resources  for  the  same  period,  with 
the  balance  in  the  Treasury,  amount  to  $149,119  47,  an  amount  which,  after  dedoci- 
ing  ten  per  cent  from  delinquencies  and  assessments  as  unavailable,  will  leave  a  bal- 
ance of  receipts  over  expenditures  fuUv  sufficient  to  extinguish  all  that  part  oi  the 
funded  debt  of  the  State  which  is  payable  at  their  option,  and  it  is  recommended  by 
the  Treasurer  of  the  State,  that  provision  be  made  to  pay  the  same  as  rapidly  as  any 
surplus  means  may  come  into  the  Treasury. 
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C05Din01l  OF  TH£  BANK  OF  KEWtVCKY. 

The  annexed  statement  of  the  condition  of  iho  pank  of  Ken  tack  j  and  Branchea, 
oa  the  Ut  of  January,  1858,  is  from  the  official  report  of  S.  H.  Bullkn,  Cashier  of 
the  Bank  of  Kentucky  at  Louisyille : — 

8TATSXE2IT  OW  THS  BANS  OF  KBNTUCKT  AND  BEANOHIS,  IST  JANUAKT,  1858. 

aiaouacBS. 

Kotea  diaeonnted. $2,849,802  86 

Bills  of  ezdiange 8,928,449  60 

$6,2'78,262  45 

Suspended  debt  in  suit 98.526  70 

Bonds  of  the  dtv  of  LouisTille,  6  per  cent 181,710  00 

Beal  estate  for  debt 52,219  29 

888.465  99 

Due  from  bank 708,501  88 

Stocks  and  bonds  of  other  corporations 80,098  95 

Assets  received  from  Schnylkdl  Bank,  eta,  estima- 
ted at 600.000  00 

Deduct  amount  realized 887,771  44 

262,228  66 

Real  estate  for  banking-houses 98,774  06 

Gash— gold  and  silver 1,828,540  28 

Kotes  of  other  banks 218,692  00 

On  deposit  in  banks  in  Philadelphia,  New  York,  A 
Baltimore. 487,200  89 

1,984,482  65 

Total  resources. $9,690,789  88 

UABIUniS. 

Capital  stock $8,700,000  00 

Surplus— contingent  fund  of  2  per  cent,  reserved 

bycharter 74,000  00 

Fund  to  cover  losses  on  bankinehouses 40.670  84 

Fund  to  cover  losses  by  bad  d^bts 67,691  71 

Fund  for  extra  dividends,  from  Schuylkill  Bank 

assets 286,500  00 

Profit  and  loss  balance,  after  deducting  present 

dividend 98,014  70 

655.877  95 

Dividends  imcalled  for 7,572  86 

Dividend  Na  80,  January,  1868,  6  per  cent 186.O0O  00 

Due  to  depof  itors 877,947  58 

Due  to  banks 662,759  54 

Circulations , 2,628.408  00 

Due  to  Treasurer  of  Kentucky. 178,119  05 

Total  liabiUties $9,690,789  88 

On  or  about  the  first  of  January.  1863,  the  Bank  of  Kentucky  declared  a  semi-an- 
Dual  dividend  of  5  per  cent;  the  Bank  of  Louisville  4^  per  cent,  and  an  extra  divi- 
dend of  2J^  per  cent;  the  Northern  Bank  of  Kentucky  of  6  per  cent;  the  Mechanics* 
Bank  of  6  per  cent;  the  Farmers'  Bank  of  5  per  cent  upon  the  capital  stock  paid  in 
before  the  let  day  of  July  last,  and  in  the  same  proportion  upon  payments  subse- 
quently made ;  the  Farmers*  Insurance  Company  of  10  per  cent ;  the  Madison  Insu- 
rance Company  of  10  per  cent 


DAMAOBS  01  PROTESTED  BILLS  OF  EICHAN6E  IS  OALIFORSIA. 

By  an  act  passed  April  16, 1850,  the  damages  on  protested  bills  of  exchange,  drawn 
or  negotiated  in  California,  were  fixed  as  follows :— If  drawn  upon  any  person  or  per- 
sons east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  within  the  United  States,  fif^en  per  cent ;  if 
drawn  upon  any  person  or  persons  in  Europe,  or  in  any  foreign  country,  twenty  per 
cent 
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THB  EFFECT  OF  TAXlTIOlf. 
That  able,  honest,  and  faithful  finaDcier,4he  Hon.  A.  0.  Flaog,  Etq^  in  his  firs  t  aimual 
report  (as  Controller  of  the  city  of  New  York)  to  the  Common  Council,  thus  disposes 
of  the  too  prevalent  iallacj,  that  heavy  taxes  are  a  burden  only  to  the  wealthy. 

"It  is  the  great  industrious  class,  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  endless  variety  of 
bnsiness  f>ur&Iiit^  whose  severe  labors,  with  a  small  capital,  enables  them  to  support 
their  families,  who  are  actually  burdened  by  taxation,  and  who  pay  a  large  Ehare 
of  the  taxes.  These  are  numbered  by  thousands,  while  tbose  of  large  estates  are  esti- 
mated by  hundreds.  The  exact  number  un  the  assessment  rolls  of  the  several  wards, 
cannot  he  ascertained  without  counting  the  names,  and  there  has  not  been  time  to  do 
it  But  the  receiver  of  taxes  has  furnished  the  number  of  lines  on  the  several  books 
on  which  the  lots  are  entered.  The  aggregate  of  these  was,  in  1844,  fifty  thousand; 
in  1848,  sixty-one  thousand ;  and  in  1852,  sixty-six  thousand  seven  hundred.  In  many 
cases  whole  pages  are  occupied  with  the  lots  of  a  single  tax  payer,  and  the  depn^ 
receiver  estimates  that  there  should  be  a  deduction  of  one-half  from  the  numb«-  <>i 
lines,  to  set  an  estunate  of  the  number  of  persons  on  the  tax  roll ;  this  would  gtvs 
88,883  as  the  number  of  persons  on  the  tax  rolls  of  the  City.  The  number  of  persons 
taxed  in  18fi0  for  $17,600  and  upwards,  is  shown  by  a  statement  published  m  1861 
to  have  been  only  8,421,  which  leaves  the  number  of  taxables  under  $17,600,  at  eighty- 
eight  less  than  thirty  thousand. 

**  There  are  thousands  of  the  industrious  classes,  who  have  fiunilies  and  most  have 
dwellings,  and  some  of  them  stables  for  their  horses.  To  all  these  persons,  exc«eeivs 
taxation  is  felt  as  a  real  burden  either  by  direct  assessments  or  an  increase  of  rent. 
But  there  is  a  very  numerous  and  needy  dass  of  persons,  who  are  not  on  the  assess- 
ment roll  at  all,  on  whom  hish  taxes  fiUl  with  crushing  weight  This  class  is  made 
op  of  helpless  families,  crowded  into  small  rooms  on  a  monthly  tenure,  and  the  rent 
perhaps  exacted  in  advance,  with  no  resource  but  the  labor  of  the  head  of  the  &mily, 
mt  a  dollar  a  day,  and  often  thrown  out  of  empbyment  at  that  These  persons 
have  the  poor  man's  protection  of  exemption  from  the  roll  of  the  assessors.  Bat 
taxation  reaches  them  notwithstanding,  this  apparent  exemption,  through  their 
monthly  rent  The  landlord,  whose  mmd  is  occupied  only  with  the  collec^on  of 
his  income  and  its  reinvestment,  has  Access  to  the  sources  of  official  mformatioD,  and 
can  form  a  tolerable  estimate  of  the  rate  of  the  next  levy,  many  months  before  the 
heavy  hand  of  the  tax-gatherer  is  felt  in  his  pocket  He  scents  taxation  afar  ofi;  and 
while  the  tenant  is  laboring  daily  to  earn  his  dollar,  to  sustain  his  helpless  fiunily,  the 
hearts  of  those  who  have  their  little  household  to  provide  for,  are  made  sad  by  the 
notice  which  is  served  on  them,  that  at  the  commencement  of  the  next  month  an  addi- 
tion will  be  made  to  the  monthly  rent  How  is  this  to  be  made  up  t  Retrenchment 
in  th'j  luxuries,  or  even  the  comforts  of  lite,  is  impossible,  for  they  have  neither.  It 
must  be  made  up  by  a  denial  to  all  the  inmates,  of  the  absolute  necessaries  of  life ;  and 
the  children,  too  young  to  command  anything  for  their  labor,  are  sent  out  with  their 
bare  feet  and  tattered  garments,  to  search  the  deposits  which  your  ordinance  requires 
to  be  placed  on  the  side  walk  for  the  ash  carts,  to  get  the  means  of  warming  the  room, 
while  others  apply  for  the  crumbs  which  fall  from  the  rich  man's  table ;  azni  a  portion 
of  the  earnings  of  the  finther  are  laid  aside  to  pay  the  additiobal  rent  Thus  taxation, 
as  unrelenting  as  death,  brings  desolation  and  distress  into  a  fKmily,  whidi  before  was 
contented  and  measurably  lutppy,  with  the  bare  necessaries  of  life.  It  is  in  this  con- 
dition in  life,  that  heavy  taxation  most  seriously  and  certainly  oppresses  its  victims. 
Heavy  taxation  does  not  deprive  the  rich  of  a  single  luxury.  To  those  of  moderate 
means  it  is  felt  as  a  burden — while  that  claf  s  of  persons  who  are  not  on  the>oll,  but 
who  are  assessed  through  the  mcrease  of  rents,  feel  it  most  severely,  perhaps  without 
being  aware  of  the  causes. 


DEPREdATIOH  15  THE  VALUE  OF  GOLD. 

Mr.  Thomas  Hankey,  the  Governor  of  the  Bank  of  England,  in  a  short  preiace 
which  he  has  written  to  the  English  translation  of  Mr.  Leon  Faucher's  work  on  the 
*'  production  of  the  precious  metals,''  makes  the  fdlowing  remarks : 

**  I  can  hardly  agree  that  there  is  no  little  ground  for  alarm  as  to  a  depreciation  in 
the  value  of  gold  in  consequence  of  the  late  discoveries.  The  effects  of  the  production 
hi  Australia  can  hardly  be  felt  at  present,  considering  that  the  export  of  English  gold 
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coin  has  beeo,  up  to  to  this  date  I  thbk,  equal  to  the  amount  of  gold  we  have  receiv- 
ed thence ;  but  when  the  sovereigns  lately  shipped  are  said  to  be  in  excess  of  the 
wants  of  the  communitv  in  Australia,- and  are  re-shipped  to  this  country,  together  with 
the  produce  of  the  gold  workings,  between  this  and  next  summer,  I  cannot  out  believe 
that  the  supply  in  the  market  of  the  world  will  be  found  in  excess  of  the  demand,  and 
that  ultimately  a  considerable  and  general  alteration  in  prices  will  ensue." 

A  late  number  of  the  North  American  Review^  contains  an  article  on  the  increase  of 
the  precious  metals,  and  the  consequent  reduction  in  the  value  of  money.  The  writer 
shows  that,  from  the  year  1600  to  1646,  (according  to  Humboldt's  tables,)  the  supply 
of  the  precious  metals  obtained  Arom  America,  wer a  about  $3,000,000  a  year.  From 
1845  to  IGOO,  the  supply  averaged  $11,000,000  a  year.  The  supply  was  largely  in- 
creased from  1750  to  1800,  the  highest  rate  estimated  at  $35,300,000.  About  the 
year  1808,  the  annual  sup|)ly  was  estimated  at  $48,987,000,  of  which  $12,648,000 
was  gold,  and  $36,289,000  silver.  For  the  succeeding  ten  years  there  was  bu:  little  iu- 
crease  m  the  supply,  and  down  to  the  wars  in  the  Spanish  American  colonies,  accord- 
ing to  Jacob,  the  supply  from  the  American  mines  did  not  exceed  $20,000,000  a  year. 
In  1834,  McCulloch  states  the  supply  from  all  the  world  at  $30,000,000.  In  1847, 
this  supply  was  increased  by  the  prodacts  of  the  Russian  mines  to  $07,000,000.  The 
products  of  the  Califoi'nia  and  other  mines  have  swollen  the  amount  in  1852  to  $178,- 
284,000;  in  gold  $138,834,000,  and  in  silver  about  $89,000,000  from  all  the  world. 
The  supply  in  1852,  is  about  six  times  as  large  as  it  was  twenty  years  since.  No  re- 
duction m  the  supply  is  anticipated  for  a  number  of  years.  Should  there  be  a  reduc- ' 
tion  in  the  products  of  the  California  mines,  those  of  Australia  will  at  least  make  good 
any  deficiency.  An  important  diflterence  appears  in  the  present  increase  and  that  of 
former  years.  It  b  this:  the  present  increase  is  in  gold,  while  that  of  former  years 
was  nearly  all  in  silver.  This  difference  has  already  produced  a  great  change  in  Uie 
relative  value  of  gold  and  silver,  and  a  still  greater  change  is  looked  for.  The 
Review  in  consideration  of  the  matter,  thinks  it  but  the  exercise  of  ordinary  caution  to 
assume  that  *'  the  annual  supply  of  the  precious  metals  will  not  fall  below  a  hundred 
millions  of  dollars  for  many  years,  and  that  in  a  quarter  of  a  century  this  supply  will 
depreciate  money  to  one-half  or  one-third  its  present  value.*'  The  general  opinion  is, 
that  the  value  of  money  is  reduced  in  the  precise  ratio  of  the  increase  of  the  quantity. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  large  increase  in  the  quantity  of  the  precious  metals 
will  occasion  important  changes  in  the  vslue  of  money,  but  no  cause  for  alarm  is  seen 
in  that  The  operation  will  oe  very  gradual,  and  must  continue  for  many  years.  A 
decline  in  the  value  of  money  will  increase  wages,  and  the  price  of  agricultural 
and  manufacturing  products  as  well  as  real  estate.  In  this  general  and  gradual 
change,  there  will  no  revulsion  to  produce  general  distress. 


GOLD  DUST  SflIPP£D  FROM  SAN  FRANCISCO  IN  1853. 

We  compile  from  a  table  prepared  for  the  San  Francisco  Price  Current  and  Ship' 
ping  List  by  Adams  &  Co.,  the  subjomed  statement  of  gold  dust  manifested  and 
shipped  by  steamers  from  the  port  of  San  Francisco  during  the  year  ending  Decem- 
ber 81, 1852:— 


January $2,905,970 

February 1,770,122 

March, 2,178,304 

AprU 8,467,298 

May 6,470,923 

June 8,670,266 

July 4,119,609 


August $3,608,808 

September! 4,104,180 

October 6,067,386 

November. 6,251,999 

December. 4,050,171 


Total $45,559,171 


Of  the  above  amount,  $39,007,367  was  destined  for  the  port  of  New  York, 
$470,783  for  New  Orleans,  $6,020,027  for  London,  $4^,000  for  Panama,  and  $16  for 
San  Juan. 

REDEMPTION  OF  UNITED  STATES  FIVE  PER  CENT  STOCK  OF  1843. 

James  Guthuie,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  under  date  Treas- 
ury Department,  March  10th,  1868,  has  issued  the  following  notice : — 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  the  6  per  cent  stock  created  under  the  provisions  of 
ih«  act  of  8d  March,  1848,  will,  ui  pnrsaance  of  the  terms  of  its  issue,  be  redeemed  at 
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the  Treaniry  of  the  UniUd  Siatet  on  the  first  day  <^  July  next,  at  wliMik  date  1 
th«reoD  will  ceaee. 

Holders  of  the  Stock  desiriDg  to  receiye  the  principal  and  iotereet  accrued  thareos 
previous  to  the  Ist  of  July  next,  may  traosmit  their  certificates,  dulf  assigned  to  tha 
United  States,  by  mail  or  otherwise,  to  this  department,  and  drafts  m  tb^  iavor  for 
the  amount  of  the  principal  and  interest,  up  to  the  date  of  receipt  here,  will  be  le- 
Bitted,  payable  by  the  aiwiatant  treasurer  most  convenient  to  them. 


RECEIPTS  OF  GOLD  AT  THE  PORT  OF  fiTEW  YORK  11  1852. 

The  subjoined  statement  of  the  amount  of  gold  received  at  the  port  of  New  York 
during  the  year  1852,  with  the  date  of  arrival,  names  of  steamers,  and  amount  bronght 
by  each,  is  believed  to  be  nearly  correct;— 


Jan.    1  Cherokee. $2,068,994 


Ji^  12  Daniel  Webster. . 

Jan.  80  Prometheus. 

Jan.  80  Cherokee 

Feb.  18  Daniel  Webster. . 

Feb.  1 6  El  Dorado 

Feb.  28  Prometheus. 

'Mar.l5  £1  Dorado 

Har.  80  Crescent  City. . . . 

Apr.  4  Prometheus. 

Apr.  12  Daniel  Webster. . 

Agr.  12  El  Dorado 

Apr.  16  Sierra  Nevada  . 


680,000 
46S.000 

1,090.012 
70.000 

1,102.718 
400,000 

1,428.850 

1,600,000 
800,000 
160,000 
880,000 
400,000 


May   2  Crescent  City 2,600  000 


May  16  Daniel  Webster. 

May  17  Illinois 

J'ne  8  United  States. 
J'ne  4  Crescent  City. 
J*na  14  Dlinois 


400.000 
1,602,822 

220,000 
1,600,000 
1,868,161 


J'ne  28  Orescent  City f  2,500,000 

July  2  Northern  Light. . .  188.817 

July  1 6  Illinois 2,049,883 

July  22  United  States 244.228 

July  25  Empire  City 1,600,000 

Aug.  14  lllinoia 1,918.487 

Aug.81  Ohio. 2,629.684 

Sep.    7  Northern  Light. . .  812.000 

Sep.  12  Illinois 1,520,000 

Oct  —  Ohio 2,091,858 

Oct  1 8  Illmois 1,926,000 

Oct  29  Georgia 2,800,000 

Nov.  8  Star  of  the  West. .  500,000 

Nov.  1 2  Illinois 2.296,881 

Nov.  27  Georgia. 2.742,499 

Dec  12  Illinois 2,580.045 

Dec  17  United  States 54,092 

Dec  28  Uncle  Sam 511.880 

Dec,  81  Georgia 2,588,653 


Total $48,876,864 


TflE  NEW  FRENCH  BANKS. 

THE  800ISTE  QENEEALB  DU  CEEDIT  XOBIUEB. 

The  London  Tme%  gives  the  followmg  account  of  a  new  banking  institution  recentlj 
established  in  France. 

It  appears  that  on  the  part  of  many  perFons,  there  is  still  a  very  imperfect  knowledge 
of  the  actual  details  of  the  constitution  of  the  new  French  Bank,  the  Societe  Qmermh 
du  Credit  Mohilier.  This  circumstance  is  not  surprising,  since  the  published  docn- 
ments  with  regard  to  it  are  very  obscure,  and  are  full  of  statements  of  a  most  comfdi- 
cated  nature.  As  far  as  a  simple  result  can  be  gathered  from  them,  it  seems  that  die 
concern  consists  of  120,000  shares  of  500f.  each,  forming  a  subscribed  capital  of 
60,000,000f.  or  £2,400,000  sterling.  All  the  shares  are  issued,  and  the  anooont  at  pre- 
sent called  upon  them  is  50  per  cent  The  bank  can  issue  post-notes  at  45  days'  dats^ 
or  for  a  longer  ]}eriod,  and  bearing  about  Sf  per  cent  interest,  to  the  extent  of  fiva 
times  the  subscribed  capital,  previously  to  its  bring  fully  paid  up,  and  afterwards  to 
the  extent  of  ten  times.  In  the  first  instance  their  icsues  may  consequently  amount  to 
12,000,000/.  sterling,  and  the  second  to  24,000,000/.  They  are  not,  however,  to  pot 
forth  notes  in  anv  one  year  fur  a  sum  that  shall  be  more  than  twice  as  much  as  their 
capital  With  this  restriction  they  can  take  any  quantity  of  stock  or  railway  shares 
they  may  think  fit,  and  give  their  own  paper  in  payment.  They  have  already  drcn- 
lated  notes  to  a  considerable  amount,  and  have  subscribed  to  the  extent  of  40.000.0001, 
or  1,600.000/.  sterling,  in  a  loan  of  200,000,000f.,  raised  by  the  Societe  de  Credit  Fonder. 
This  loan  bears  only  8  per  cent  interest,  but  a  portion  of  the  bonds  are  to  be  drawn 
and  paid  off  every  year  with  a  number  of  prizes,  some  to  ihe  extent  of  100,000f  eaefa, 
to  be  decided  by  a  sort  of  lottery.  The  shares  of  the  Credit  Bank  immediately  after 
their  allotment,  went  to  about  l,700f.,  or  240  per  cent  premium.    Thej  are  bow  at 
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•MC  oe  ^0  prtnikni  The  inflated  antioipatbiit  origtoallx  entertidned,  and  whidi 
were  foondea  oo  the  power  of  tbe  bank  not  only  to  lend  the  whole  of  their  Bubeeribed 
eapital,  boi  also  the  a4ditiooal  tarn  of  22.000»000/^  which  they  are  altimately  to  fabri- 
eate,  have  therefore  rapidly  subsided.  The  transactiona  of  the  concern  and  the  hopet 
it  encourages,  are  i>recisel^  anaiogous  to  thoee  in  the  caae  of  the  Bank  of  the  United 
Statsa,  wb^  that  iastitution  put  forth  its  bonds  ia  millions  to  sustain  the  Amerioaa 
money  and  produce  markets  in  18S9.  At  the  aame  time,  as  the  operation  of  the  nato* 
ral  laws  which  brought  that  experiment  to  a  speedr  close  are  immutable,  it  appears 
impossible  to  suggest  any  reason  why  an  imitation  of  it  at  the  present  day  shoula  meet 
with  any  different  conclusion. — Times, 


COMMERCIAL  REGULATIONS. 


UrSPECnOBT  OF  FLOUR  IS  fiTEW  HABIFSHIBE. 

The  following  act  relating  to  the  inspection  of  flour,  was  passed  at  the  last  sessioQ 
of  the  Legislature  of  New  Hampshire,  and  being  approyed  by  the  Qoyemor,  is  now 
in  force. 

AV  ACT  PBOymiNO  rOB  THS  nVSFEOnON  OV  FLOUB. 

Ssonoir  1.  Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repreeentativee  in  General 
C<yurt  convened.  That  the  Governor,  with  advice  of  Council,  may  appoint  in  any  city 
or  town  in  this  State*  where  the  same  shall  be  deemed  necessary,  one  or  more  inspec- 
tors of  flour,  to  continue  in  office  during  five  years,  unless  sooner  removed  by  addi^sa 
of  the  Legislature. 

Ssa  2.  Every  cask  of  wheat  flour  shall  be  branded  as  follows :  if  of  a  very  superior 
quality,  with  the  words  '  Extra  Superfine,*  if  of  a  superior  quality,  with  the  word 
'  Fancy;'  if  of  a  quality  now  branded  as  superfine,  witn  the  word  *  Superfine,'  if  of  a 
fourth  quality  with  the  word  '  Fine.* 

Seo.  8.  When  flour  has  been  put  up  in  suitable  casks  and  branded  according  to  the 
provisions  of  the  preceding  section,  application  may  be  made  to  an  inspector  of  flour 
to  inspect  the  same,  and  it  shall  be  his  duty  to  examine  and  determine  the  quality  of 
the  flour,  to  ascertain  the  weight  of  all  casks  he  may  suspect  of  being  falseljr  tared,  to 
miter  and  correct  the  brands  in  all  cases  when  in  his  opinion  they  do  not  designate  the 
reil  quality  of  the  flour,  to  weigh  such  casks  as  he  shall  suspect  do  not  contain  the 
full  weight  of  one  hundred  and  ninety-six  pounds  of  flour  to  the  barrel,  and  if  they 
do  not  contain  the  full  weight  to  brand  them  with  the  word  *  Light,*  to  brand  ca^ks  con- 
taining flour  so  damaged  as  not  to  be  fit  for  use,  with  the  word  '  Bad,*  and  on  all  casks 
properly  put  up  and  branded  agreeabljr  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  to  brand  in  a 
legible  manner  on  the  heads  thereof,  the  initials  of  his  Christian  name  and  his  surname 
at  full  length,  together  with  the  name  of  the  city  or  town  where  the  inspection  has 
been  made. 

Ssa  4.  Every  person  knowingly  offering  for  sale  any  cask  of  flour  upon  which  the 
tare  has  been  undermarked,  or  in  which  there  shall  be  a  less  (quantity  of  flour  than  is 
branded  thereen,  or  which  shall  purport  to  have  been  legally  inspected,  and  shall  not 
have  been  so  inspected,  shall  forfeit  five  dollars  for  every  cask  so  undermarked,  defi- 
cient, or  falsely  purporting  to  have  been  legally  inspected,  one  half  to  the  use  of  the 
person  who  shall  be  injured  and  prosecute  for  the  same,  and  the  other  half  to  the  use 
of  the  county  where  the  prosecution  shall  be  had. 

8eo.  0.  Every  person  who  shall  alter  or  counterfeit  any  brand  marks  made  under 
the  provisions  of  thb  act,  or  who  shall  put  any  flour  into  an  empty  cask  branded  by 
an  inspector,  and  offer  the  same  for  sale  in  such  cask  as  duly  inspected  flour,  shall  for- 
lisit  the  sum  of  one  hundred  dollars  for  every  cask  the  brands  of  which  shall  be  so 
idtered  or  counterfeited,  and  five  dollars  for  every  ca^k  so  put  into  an  empty  cask 
branded  by  an  inspector  and  offered  for  sale  as  aforesaid. 

Sia'd.  £!very  person  who  shall  knowingly  offer  for  sale  as  good  wheat  flour,  any 
floor  which  shall  be  found  to  contain  a  mixture  of  Indian  meal,  or  any  other  mixture, 
or  any  unsound  flour,  .shall  forfeit  for  every  cask  the  sum  of  five  dollars. 

Saa  7.  No  inspector  of  flour  shall  be  in  any  manner  connected  in  business  or  trade 
frith  any  flour  manufacturer,  or  flour  merchant,  or  act  as  agent  for  any  such  manufac- 
turer or  merchant  or  any  other  person,  in  the  purchase  or  sale  of  flour,  under  penalty 
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of  five  hnndred  doUara,  and  the  forfeiture  of  hts  office,  and  incapacity  forerer  tiiere> 
after  of  holding  the  same. 

Sec.  8.  Every  inspector  of  floor  appointed  nnder  this  act,  before  entering  npon  tin 
duties  of  his  office,  shall  be  sworn  to  the  faithful  discharge  thereof  a  certificate  of  wfaick 
oath  shall  be  filed  m  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Sea  9.  Every  inspector  of  flour  shall  be  enuiled  to  receive,  for  inspeetii^,  hnuMling 
and  plugging  every  barrel  and  half  barrel  of  flour,  the  sum  of  one  cent 

Sia  10.  This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage. 


FREIGHTS  TO  AUSTRilU. 


The  following  statements,  originally  prepared  for  the  JSosUm  Daily  Ad9ertUer,  by 
a  mercantile  house  in  Boston,  will  interest  parties  engaged  in  the  Australian  trade. 

Permit  me  through  the  medium  of  your  columns,  to  call  the  attention  of  thoee  eo- 
gaged  in  the  Australian  trade,  and  that  of  the  mercantile  community  in  general,  to 
the  mode  in  which  freight  on  shipments  to  Australia  has  in  some  instances  been  made 
payable. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  currency  or  money  of  account  of  the  above  country  is  the 
same  as  that  of  Great  Britain,  vix.  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence. 

This  being  the  case,  it  would  seem  to  be  a  proper  and  desirable  way,  that  the  rates 
of  freight  on  merchandise  to  Australia  should  be  stated  in  sterling  currency,  as  is  cus- 
tomary pn  shipments  from  thb  country  to  England. 

If  this  were  the  method  adopted,  there  would  be  no  questions  arising  as  to  exchange, 
and  the  consignees  of  giiods  in  Sydney  or  Melbourne  would  sell  the  same  at  their 
value  in  pounds,  shillings,  or  pence,  and  the  freights  being  stated  in  a  similar  currency, 
he  would  have  simply  to  deduct  this  amount,  thereby  saving  all  calculations  as  to 
value  of  exchange. 

But  up  to  this  date  a  different  mode  has  existed,  and  freight  engagements  have  been 
made  in  American  currency. 

Xiow,  as  dollars  and  cents  are  unknown  as  a  circulating  medium  in  Australia,  the 
question  arises,  on'vbat  basis  shall  I  convert  into  currency  of  that  country  the  amoont 
of  dollars  and  cents  which  I  am  obliged  to  pay^  there. 

It  would  naturally  be  assumed,  that  the  basis  of  the  exchange  should  be  the  legal 
value,  which  the  pound  sterling  has  in  the  United  States,  and  mis,  it  appears  to  me,  ia 
the  only  proper  and  equitable  basis. 

Nevertheless,  several  of  the  owners  or  agents  of  vessels  already  loading  for  Au^tra- 
Ha  have  adopted  a  different  method,  one  which  is  as  unjust  as  it  is  erroneous,  and  have 
inserted  a  clause  in  their  bills  of  lading,  that  the  freight  shall  be  payable  at  the  rate 
of  four  shillings  and  sixpence  to  the  dollar. 

Probably  few  shippers  are  aware  that  at  this  rate  they  pay  109  cents  for  a  dollar, 
and  consequently  the  net  proceeds  of  their  shipments  will  not  be  so  large  by  niru  p4r 
cent,  as  if  American  currency  were  reduced  into  sterling  at  their  relative  legal 
values. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  on  the  above  basis,  a  shipper  to  Australia,  who  stipulatea 
to  pay  $1  per  foot,  will  in  reality  pay  $1  09,  thus  g^vmg  a  bounty  to  the  ship  owner 
of  nine  cents  on  every  dollar — no  msignificant  gratuity. 

To  exemplify  this,  let  us  suppose  that  I  ship  to  Australia  100  barrels  of  floor,  and 
agree  to  pay  $4  8C  per  barrel,  or  for  the  whole  $4861 

The  legal  value  of  the  pound  sterling  in  United  States  currency  is  $4  86  as  near  aa 
may  be.  Consequently  to  pay  the  amount  of  my  freij^bt  in  sterling  I  must  pay  £100» 
and  if  I  pay  this  sum  the  owner  of  the  ship  realizes  what  is  equivalent  to  the  anaooDl 
which  I  agreed  to  pay  in  dollars,  say  $486. 

But  if  obliged  to  settle  my  freight  at  the  rate  of  four  shillings  six  pence  sterling  for 
a  dollar,  I  roust  pay  two  thousand  one  hundred  and  eighty-seven  shillings,  or  £109  7a, 
and  thus  the  ship  owner  receives  what  is  equivalent  in  our  coin  to  $531  44,  though  he 
agreed  to  take  my  freight  for  $486.  My  shipment  therefore  will  not  net  me  so  mudi 
by  £9  7s.,  or  $46  44. 

As  the  trade  between  thii  country  and  Australia  is  comparatively  new,  I  hope  tha 
subject  will  receive  the  attention  of  those  interested,  and  that  a  just  and  permaoeot 
basis  of  exchange  will  soon  be  established. 

I  have  stated  that  freight  of  goods  shipped  from  the  United  States  to  T^lflmj  'waa 
always  atated  ui  sterling  currency. 
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The  same  is  the  case  od  sbipments  from  Oreat  Britain  to  this  cotintry,  but  custom 
liaa  decided  the  rate  at  'which  the  pound  sterling  is  payable  to  be  14  80.  This  rate 
•pprozimates  very  nearly  to  the  legal  value  of  £e  pound,  and  it  appears  to  me  thai 
it  would  be  a  fair  basis  to  adopt  in  the  trade  with  Australia. 


TABLE  OF  CUSTOM  HOUSE  FEES,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

SKGISTERED  YISSKLS. 

Admeasurement  not  exceeding  100  tons,  1  cent  per  ton $  ctt 

"              exceeding  100,  not  exceeding  200  tons 1  50 

«                     «          2C0ton8 2  00 

Cert  ificate  of  Registry,  f  2  00— Bond,  26  cts 2  25 

Indorsement  of  Register 1  00 

Entrance  (from  foreign  ports)  under  100  tons 1  60 

**            "             **             100  tons  and  upwards 2  50 

Clearance  (to  foreign  ports)  under  100  tons 1  50 

"                      **            100  tons  and  upwards. 2  50 

List  of  crew  25  cts.— Bond,  40  cts. 0  55 

Bill  of  Health 0  20 

Post  Entry 2  00 

Entrance  from  other  districts,  including  permit  to  land 150 

Clearance,  including  permit  to  proceed  from  district  to  district 1  60 

XHROLLED  AKD  LIGENBXD  TB88ELB. 

Admeasurement,  5  and  under  20  tons •  0  50 

"                20,  not  exceeding  '70  tons 0  ^5 

"               above  70,  not  exceeding  100  tons 1  00 

•*               above  100  tons 1  50 

Certificate  of  Enrolment 0  60 

**         License  not  above  20  tons 0  25 

**             **        above  20.  not  above  100  tons 0  60 

"      lOOtons 100 

Indorsement  on  Enrolment  or  License 0  20 

Entrance,  including  permit  to  land,  under  60  tons 0  25 

"            "            **       aboveeotons 0  50 

dearance,  including  permit  to  proceed  from  district  to  district,  under  60  tons  0  25 

"            "               "           "                 "               above  60  tons  0  50 

VESSELS  OARRTINO  ON  THE  FISHERY. 

Permit  to  trade  at  a  foreign  port 0  ^5 

Report  and  entry  of  goods  (foreign)  imported  in  such  vessel 0  25 

XISOXLLAICXOOS. 

Permit  for  Foreign  Vessel  from  another  district  to  unload  or  proceed  from 

district  to  district 2  00 

Permit  fur  lading  goods  for  exportation  (entitled  to  drawback) 0  80 

Debenture  Certincates L .  • . .  0  20 

Permit  to  land  goods 0  20 

Protection  American  Seamen 0  25 

Bonds  taken  officially 0  40 

Official  documents  of  every  description  not  enumerated 0  SO 

FEES  RECEIVED  BT  THE  6URVET0R,  EXOLCSfVELT,  IN  ADDITION  TO  THE  ABOVE. 

Entrance  of  Vessels  from  foreign  ports,  having  dutiable  merchandise,  under 

100  tons 1  50 

Entrance  of  Vessels  from  foreign  ports,  having  dutiable  merchandise,  100 

tons  and  upwards S  00 

Entrance  of  Vessels  from  foreign  ports,  having  no  dutiable  merchandise. ...  0  07 
Weiguino. — IJ  cts.  per  112  lbs. 

Oauqimo.— Caeks,  12  cts.  each;  Cases  and  Baskets,  4i  cts.  each ;  Ale,  Porter,  &a, 
1^  cts.  per  dozen  bottles. 

VOL.  XXVIII. — NO.   IV.  32 
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Mbasurino.— Cbal,  90  cts.  per  100  bushels ;  Chalk,  Brimstone,  &e^  90  cts.  per  100 
bushels;  Salt,  75  cU  per  100  bushels ;  Potatoes,  Seeds,  Grain,  and  all  other  measura- 
ble articles,  45  cts.  per  100  bushels. 

Measurinq. — Marble,  Mahogany,  Cedar  Wood,  Ac,  the  actual  expense  incurred, 

NoTB. — The  expenses  of  Weighing,  Gauging,  Measuring,  Ao,  are  chargeable  to  the 
Importer  in  the  following  cases,  viz : 

Ist  When  the  Importer  states,  at  the  time  of  making  hia  entry,  his  wish  to  bare 
the  actual  quantity  ascertained,  for  the  purpose  of  having  the  duties  liquidated 
thereon. 

2d.  When  the  Importer  states,  at  the  time  of  making  his  entry,  his  wish  to  bare  the 
duties  assessed  on  the  quantity  specified  in  the  invoice,  and  the  actual  quantity  is  «t- 
certained  to  exceed  that  so  specified.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  penalty  will 
also  be  enforced. 

3d.  When  there  is  no  invoice,  or  when  the  invoice  does  not  specify  the  quantity 
contained  in  each  package. 

4th.  When  application  b  made  for  allowance  for  damage  or  deficiency. 

Also — For  marking  Spirits,  Wines,  Ac,  2^  cts.  per  package. — Issuing  Certificatw 
(Spirits  only)  3^  cts.  per  package,  when  requested  by  importer. 


ALTERATIONS  IN  THE  TARIFF  OF  MEXICO. 

The  Mexican  Consul-General  has  furnished  for  publication  in  the  Merchant**  Jfa^a- 
gine  and  Commereial  Review^  the  subjoined  statement  of  recent  alterations  in  the 
Tariff  of  Mexico : — 

BT  DEOaEB  OF  24tH  JAVUART,   1853,  THE    PaE3TDE!rr    OP    THE  ireXICAN   REPUBLIC  HAS 
MADE  THE  FOLLOWING   ALTERATIONS  IN , THE  TARIFF: — 

1.  Cotton  cloths,  plain,  white  or  brown,  not  over  a  vara  wide,  each  vara  3  cents. 

2.  Cotton  cloths,  white  or  brown,  twilled  or  crossed,,  not  over  a  vara  wide,  4^  centsw 
8.  Cotton  cloths,  white,  colored,  or  dyed,  napped,  damasked,  velvet-like,  embroid- 
ered, or  open  work,  not  over  a  vara  wide,  each  vara  6  cents. 

4.  Cottons,  colored,  known  by  the  name  of  prints,  not  over  a  vara  wide,  4  J  cents. 

5.  Cotton  piinted  handkerchiefs,  not  over  a  vara  wide,  each  4  cents. 

6.  White  cotton  handkerchiefs  with  corded  or  colored  border,  not  over  a  vara  wide, 
each  will  pay  6  cents. 

All  the  above  articles,  though  composed  in  part  of  flax,  hemp,  g^ass,  or  tow,  wll  1 
be  subject  to  above  rates,  according  to  its  class,  or  if  entirely  of  cotton. 

7.  Spools  of  cotton  thread,  not  over  300  varas  each  dozen  spools,  6^  cents. 

8.  Colored  cotton  yarns  comprehended  or  specified  in  sea  67  of  the  9th  art.  of  tar- 
iff, dated  4th  October,  1846,  will  pay  per  pound  60  cents. 

9i  Cotton,  with  or  without  seed,  per  pound  1  cent. 
'   10.  Salt  in  the  limits  of  Chihuahua,  imported  through  the  Costom-Hoose  of  the 
**  Paso  and  Presidio  del  Norte,''  each  load  at  14  a  60  cents. 

11.  Sugar  of  all  kinds,  each  quintal  (100  pounds)  $2  60. 

12.  Flour,  barrel  of  200  pounds,  each  $6. 

13.  Lard,  each  qumtal  (100  pounds)  |6. 

14.  The  importer  is  responsible  for  the  duties ;  as  equally  for  those  imposed  by  tli* 
laws  of  81st  March,  1838,  and  25th  October,  1842— and  the  mimicipaf  dues  whidi 
continue  in  force. 

16.  All  duties,  whatever  be  their  nature,  are  payable  on  account  bei&g  liquidated, 
and  in  no  case  can  be  po.<ttponed  more  than  30  aays. 

16.  Goods  can  be  stored  30  days,  on  payment  of  6 J  cents  daily  on  each  package. 

17.  Export  duty  on  silver  is  reduced  to  4  per  cent,  but  the  circulation  duty  of  2  pra* 
cent  will  be  exacted  as  hitherto. 

18.  Tariff  of  4th  October,  1846,  with  alterations  of  24th  November,  1849,  together 
with  all  other  decrees  not  at  variance  with  present  decree,  remain  ia  full  force. 
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SUBMARINE  TELEGRAPH. 

OFFICIAL. 

Dkpaktmemt  or  State,  Wasbikotoh,  Feb.  22,  leSSL 
The  ibilowing  notice  to  mariDers  respecting  the  Sub-marine  Telegraph,  received 
firom  the  United  States  Consul  at  London,  is  published  for  general  information. 

NOnCB  TO  MA&INEKS— SqB-XABINE  TKLEGBAPH. 

TRimrr-BOfTSB,  LoifDow,  Dee.  23, 1851. 

Notice  U  hereby  given.  That  in  order  to  prevent  mischief  occurring  to  the  Sub- 
marine Telegraph,  it  is  desirable  that  vessels  should  not  anchor  off  the  South  Fore- 
land when  the  High  Lighthouse  bears  between  N.  and  N.  W.  and  within  the  distance 
of  8  or  4  miles  from  the  shore ;  nor,  if  beyond  tliat  distance,  when  it  bears  N.  W.  by 
N.,  on  which  bearing  it  will  appear  in  one  with  a  dark  patch  on  the  cliflt 

And  as  respects  t^e  opposite,  or  southern  side  of  the  channel,  it  is  equally  desirable 
that  vessels  should  not  anchor  when  the  two  conspicuous  windmills,  which  stand  on 
the  high  ground  between  Calais  and  the  village  of  Sangatte,  bear  between  S.  by  £. 
and  S.  E.  by  S.  Bj  order, 

J.  HERBERT,  Sec 


FIXED  LIGHT  OJ?  POINT  BOLIVAR. 

Custom  Bodse,  Galveiton,  Ck>Uector'8  Office,  Jan.  10, 1853. 
A  fixed  light  has  been  established  on  Point  Bolivar,  on  the  North  side  of  the  en- 
trance to  this  harbor,  in  latitude  29°  22'  02"  N.,  longitude  94°  45'  38"  W.  from 
Greenwich,  bearing  N.  W.  ^  W.  four  and  a  quarter  nautic»l  miles  from  the  Bar.  The 
Tower  is  painted  white  and  has  an  elevation  of  about  seventy-five  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  and  in  clear  weather  is  visible  about  twelve  miles. 

Masters  of  vessels  bound  for  this  port  and  unacquainted  with  the  coast  should  not 
approach  the  land  near  this  entrance  in  less  than  six  fathoms.  Vessels  having  to  wait 
outside  for  a  pilot  should  come  to  in  six  and  a  half  fathoms,  with  the  light  bearins 
K.  W.  by  W.,  or  if  standing  off  and  on  should  be  careful  not  to  get  to  the  westward 
of  this  bearing. 

W.  R.  8M1TH,  Superintendent  Llghtt. 


POT  ROCK  AT  HELL  OATEjiVEW  YORK. 

The  Superintendent  of  the  Coast  Survey,  in  a  letter  dated  Jan.  27,  1358,  addressed 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  says : — 

**  Having  reported,  as  the  result  of  a  survey  of  Pot  Rock  at  Hell  Gate,  New  York, 
after  the  blasting  there,  that  the  rocks  had  been  reduced  from  eight  feet  mean  low 
water,  to  twenty  and  a  half  feet,  I  have  now  the  honor  to  state  that  a  subsequent 
survey  by  Major  Fraser,  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  in  charge  of  the  removal  of  the 
rocks  in  Hell  Gate,  under  the  appropriation  contained  in  a  bill  approved  August  1, 
1852,  showed  but  eighteen  feet  on  this  rock;  and  that  one  made  recently,  and  after 
additional  blasting,  gives  a  depth  at  three  points  of  less  than  twenty  feet ;  and  the 
present  least  depth  at  mean  low  water  on  the  rock,  a  little  over  nineteen  feet  Ac- 
cording to  Major  Frazer,  *  there  is  probably  now  but  a  very  small  part  of  tiie  rock 
higher  than  the  plane  of  twenty  feet  reference.' " 

The  Annual  Report  of.  the  Superintendent  of  the  Coast  Survey,  showing  the  pro- 
gress of  that  work  during  the  year  ending  November,  1851,  contains  the  Report  of 
Lieutenant  Washington  Bartlett.  U.  S.  Navy,  assistant  in  the  Coast  Survey,  in  the  ex- , 
amination  of  the  reefs  in  Hell  Gate  Channel,  and  the  change  produced  by  blasting, 
which,  we  regret  to  say,  we  are  precluded  from  publishing  in  the  Merchants'  Magazine 
for  want  of  space. 
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RAILROAD,  CANAL,  AND  STEAMBOAT  STATISTICS. 


RAILROAD  STATISTICS  OF  THE  STATE  OF  HEW  YORK. 

We  are  indebted  to  William  J.  MoAlfiks,  Esq^  the  able  and  efficient  State  En- 
gineer and  Surveyor,  for  a  copy  of  his  Annual  Report  on  the  Railroad  Statistics  of 
the  State  of  New  York.'  By  chapter  140,  laws  of  1860,  every  railroad  corporation 
18  required  to  make  an  annual  report  to  the  State  Engineer  and  Surveyor,  and  file  the 
eamc  in  his  office  by  the  first  day  of  December  in  each  year ;  these  reports  the  State 
Engineer  arranges  in  a  tabular  form,  and  reports  the  same  to  the  Legislature  on  the 
first  day  of  each  session.  On  the  first  of  January,  1853,  reports  had  been  received 
from  twenty-seven  corporations,  forty-two  having  failed  to  make  any  report  at  that 
time.  Of  this  last  number  seventeen  corporations  subsequently  made  their  annual 
reports. 

The  predecessor  of  Mr.  Mc Alpine,  in  the  annual  report  for  1860,  says : — 

"  I  would  respectfully  recommend  that  the  penalty  for  a  failure  to  report  be  modi- 
fied. I  cannot  understand  why  it  should  not  oe  the  same  as' for  any  other  violation 
of  chartered  rights  or  duties,  but  if  a  fine  is  to  be  imposed,  it  should  be  much  larger 
in  amount  than  it  is  at  present." 

In  this  recommendation  Mr.  Mc  Alpine  concurs,  and  in  our  judgment  the  fine  should 
be  such,  at  all  events,  as  to  compel  every  corporation  to  report. 

There  are  many  discrepancies  8^^own  by  the  tables,  which  naturally  leads  the  Su- 
perintendent to  the  belief  that  the  returns  from  some  of  the  corporations  have  not 
been  made  with  accuracy ;  and  he  suggests  that  authority  should  be  conferred  on  the 
State  Engineer  to  inquire  into  the  accuracy  of  the  returns  made,  whenever  they  ap- 
pear erroneous.  Mr.  McAlpine  also  recommends  an  alteration  in  the  general  railroad 
law,  so  as  to  require  each  railroad  corporation  to  furnish  in  their  annual  report  a 
statement  of  the  number  of  the  passengers  and  tons  of  freight,  and  the  description  of 
the  latter,  which  is  shipped  and  left  at  each  station,  and  also  the  rates  of  charges  for 
transportation  of  passengers  and  freight. 

We  give  below  an  abstract  of  the  report  of  the  State  Engineer  and  Surveyor,  de- 
ferring to  a  future  number  of  the  Merchant^  Magcutine  the  more  detailed  statements 
embraced  in  a  series  of  tables  appended  to  the  reports  of  the  Superintendent  and  the 
several  corporations : — 

The  whole  number  of  persons  carried  in  the  cars  on  twenty-nine  rail- 
roads was. 7,440,663 

The  number  of  miles  traveled  was. 343,358,646 

The  whole  number  of  passengers  injured  was 82 

Of  whom  were  killed 26 

The  whole  number  of  employees  injured  was 89 

Of  whom  were  killed 60 

The  whole  number  of  others  injured  was 94 

Of  whom  were  killed 76 

Making  the  total  number  injured 2*55 

Of  whom  were  killed 162 

For  every  13,206,098  passengers  carried  one  mile  one  was  killed;  and  for  every 
4,136,850  passengers  carried  one  mile  one  was  injured  or  killed. 
The  classification  of  these  accidents  is  as  follows : — 

Killed,  fnjured. 

Jumping  on  or  off  trains  fn  motion 18  7 

Fell  or  thrown  from  trains. 20  9 
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Killed.  IzOaTHi- 

CollisioDS  of  trains 12  45 

Traim  thrown  off  the  track 14  8 

Run  oyer  while  walking  or  fitandiog  on  track. ^6  14 

Collisions  with  vehicles  at  road  crossings 2  S 

At  work  on  or  standing  by  trains 11  11 

Standing  on  platforms 1 

Defective  machinery r 8  S 

Other  accidents 5  S 

Total 1^2      108 

The  reports  of  the  accidents  are  very  defective— in  some  cases  stating  that  **  seve- 
ral persons  were  injured,"  without  specifying  the  number.  The  newspapers  have,  in 
some  cases,  given  accounts  of  accidents  of  which  the  reports  make  no  mention,  or 
have  stated  that  a  larger  number  of  persons  were  injured  than  are  returned  in  the 
reports  from  the  railroad  companies. 

The  number  of  passengers  carried  on  fourteen  railroads  in  1851  was  3,901,151,  and 
the  miles  traveled  187,885,882. 

The  whole  number  of  persons  injured  on  these  roads  in  1851  was  133,  of  whom  85 
were  killed. 

•    For  every  18,788,538  passengers  carried  one  mile  in  1851  one  was  killed,  and  for 
every  8,914,589  one  was  injured  or  killed. 

ABSTRACT  OF  THK   BTATISTICS  OF  THIBTT   EAaBOADS. 

The  aggregrate  length miles  l,901j- 

The  aggregate  amount  of  capital $53,963,650  00 

The  aggregate  amount  of  stock  paid  in 48,576,662  84 

The  aggregate  amount  of  funded  and  floating  debt 41,742,671  86 

.  The  annual  rate  of  interest  on  the  funded  debt  is  from  6  to  7  per  cent,  being  gene- 
raUy  7  per  cent 

The  total  cost  of  roads  and  equipments  is 1 $84,084,456  20 

The  average  cost  per  mile  of  single  track  is. 86,701  89 

The  aggregate  length  laid  is miles  1.819i 

*"             **             including  double  track  and  sidings. 2,277  8- 10 

The  aggregate  number  of  locomotive  engines  is 446 

**              ."            passenger  cars,  Ist  class 477 

**              «        '    baggage,  mail,  emigrant,  and  2d  class..  272 

**               «*             freightcars. 4,6d6 

The  average  speed  of  passenger  trains  in  motion,  miles  per  hour. .  26^ 

**          "          ireight  trains  in  motion,  miles  per  hour 15^ 

The  average  weight  of  passenger  trains,  exclusive  of  passengers 

and  baggage. tons  45 .  87 

The  average  weight  of  freight  trains,  exclusive  of  freight 95 .41 

The  aggregate  tons  carried  on  roads  is *2,206,622 

*'  "        .    one  mile  is 

**          number  of  miles  run  by  passenger  trains  is 4,421 ,449 

'•               "                   "            freight  trains  is 8,086,879 

The  average  distance  traveled  by  each  passenger miles  46  1-10 

"      number  of  passengers  per  train  is 77  6-10 

"      distance  which  each  ton  of  freight  is  moved  is 88  2-10 

"      number  of  tons  of  freight  per  train  is 69  4-10 

**      cost  per  mile  of  single  track,  for  maintenance  of  road- 
way is $440  40 

**      cost  per  mile  run  by  passenger  trains  for  repairs  of 

machinery  is 16.98 

"      same  for  freight  trains  is 16. 5S 

The  average  cost  of  operating  the  roads  for  1,000  passengers  carried  one  mile,  and 

*  This  amount  iucluded  the  tonnage  sent  from  one  road  to  anothert  which  is  repeated  in  the  r»- 
ports  at  many  times  as  it  is  carried  upon  separate  roads,  and  therefore  ahowa  the  aggregate  tonnaga 
greater  than  it  actually  ia. 
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for  1,000  tons  of  freight  carried  one  mile,  classified  under  different  heads,  is  as  fol- 
lows : — 

1,000  1.000 

^^  passengera.  tons  freight. 

Office  expenses  and  stationery |0  U  10  17 

Agents  and  clerks .' 0  40  0  76 

Labor,  handling  freight, loading,  Ac ...  184 

Porters,  watchmen,  and  switchmen 0  87  0  23 

Wood  and  water  attendance Oil  0  10 

Conductors,  baggage,  and  brakemen 0  64  0  86 

Enginemen  and  firemen 0  69  0  83 

Fuel 1  68  2  17 

Oil  and  waste  for  engines 0  24  0  28 

"                "     cars Oil  0  24 

Loss  and  damage  of  goods  or  baggage 0  08  0  26 

"            "        topersons. 0  12  0  06 

"           "        to  cattle  and  property 0  04  0  05 

General  superintendence. 0  18  0  19 

Contingencies 0  69  0  45 

Total $4  62  %l  81 

The  aggregate  earnings  on  twenty-six  roads  are  as  follows  :^ 

From  passengers $6,212,216  48 

From  freight 4,106,629  72 

From  other  sources 692,078  82 

Total £10,809,923  97 

The  aggregate  payments  other  than  for  construction  :— 

For  transportetion $6,101,676  70 

For  interest 2,205,090  90 

Fordividends 2,165,862  24 

For  surplus  fund 14,848  76 

Total , $9,477,468  60 


CABTAI  COMMERCE  OF  ROCHESTER. 

We  giye  below  the  annual  statement  of  property  left  at  and  first  cleared  from 
Rochester,  (New  York,)  on  the  Erie  and  Genesee  Valley  Canal  during  the  season  of 
1852,  showing  the  quantity  and  esthnated  value  of  each  article: — 

Left.  Cleared. 

Quantity.  Value.  (inantlty.  Value. 

Pork bbls.  1,418  $26,484  466  $8,886 

Beef. 908  9,008  2,272  22,720 

Flour 16,286  64,961  688,680  1,289,390 

Com  meal 2,066  2,180  10  20 

Lumber feet  170,883  191,708  6,876.482  68,766 

Shingles M.  6,066  16,165  616  1,290 

Bacon 64,624  4,716  82.40^  2,916 

Cheese lbs.  189,880  9,788  98,040  6,868 

Butter. 86,175  6,788  87,774  14,044 

Wool 252,847  93,831  492,194  182.112 

Bran  and  Bhipstuff 811,348  2,491  15,081,688  120,654 

Clover  and  grass  seed. 84,969  6,946  96,669  6,696 

Flaxseed 202.200  4,044  163.049  8,061 

Wheat bush.  1,438.801  1,312,003  86,028  80,866 

Rye 8,696  2,013  284  169 

Com 70,967  89,742  64,741  86,2^« 

Barley 12,668  7,094  80,060  16,828 

Oats 22,836  8,678  13,676  6,197 
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LENGTH  ABTD  COST  OF  THB  STATE  WORKS  OF  PEIJISTLFAIIIA. 

FINI8HBD  WORKS. 

Length.  Ooat. 

Philadelphia  and  Oolarabia  Railroad,  Philad^hia  to  Columbia.        82  $4,204,9tO 

Eastern  Division  of  Pennsylvania   Canal,  Columbia    to  the 

mouth  of  the  Juniata 43  6,'786,£09 

Juniata  Division  of  Pennsylvania  Canal,  mouth  of  the  Juniata 

to  HoUydaysburgh 180  8^21,412 

Alleghany  Portage  Railroad,  HoUydaysboT^h  to  Johnstown . .  86  1,828,468 

Western  Division  of  Pennsylvania  Canal,  Johnstown  to  Pitts- 
burgh   106  8,069,871 

Total  Main  Line  from  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg 806        $14,361  ^20 

Delaware  Division  of  Pennsylvania  Canal,  Easton  to  Bristol..         60  l,881,74i 

Susquehanna  Division  of  Pennsylvania  Canal,  mouth  of  Juniata 
to  Northumberland 89  896,380 

North  Branch  of  Pennsylvania  Canal,  Northumberland  to 
mouth  of  Lackawannock 78  1,580,611 

West  Branch  of  Pennsylvania  Canal,  Northumberland  to  Lock- 
haven  72  1,808,412 

French  Creek  Division  of  Pennsylvania  Canal  and  Feeder, 

Franklin  to  Meadville. 46  795,802 

Beaver  Division  of  Pennsylvania  Canal,  mouth  of  Beaver  to 
Newcastle 25  511,671 

Total  finished  works. 710        121.886,058 

xmwunsmsn  works. 

Length.  Cost 

North  Branch  Canal,  Lackawanna  to  N.  Y.  State  line 89  $2,484,9Sf 

West  Branch  Extension,  Lockhaven  to  mouth  of  Linnemaho- 

ning. ; 40  862.456 

Erie  Extension.  New  Castle  to  Erie 115  3,100,567 

Wisconiso  Feeder,  mouth  of  the  Juniata  to  Lyken*s  Valley.. . .  13  890,018 

Alleghany  Feeder,  mouth  of  the  Keskemenetas  to  Eittaning..  16  31,172 

Q^ttysbargh  Raib'oad,  Gettysburgh  to  Hagerstown 41  667,918 

Total  unfinbhed  works. 314  $7,087,065 

Whole  amount  of  finished  and  unfinished  works. ^    .      $28,428,128 

APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  UNITED  STATES  MAILS  IN  OCEAN  STEAMERS. 

An  act  appropriating  compensation  for  transporting  the  United  States  mails  in  Ocaaa 
Steamers,  was  passed  during  the  second  session  of  the  XXXIId  Congress,  and  ap- 
proved March  8,  1863.    It  provides  for  the  service  from — 

New  York  to  Liverpool $868,000 

New  York  to  New  Orleans,  Charleston,  Savannah,  Havana 

and  Chagres 290,000 

Panama  to  California  and  Oregon 348,250 

Tri-monthly  mail  between  New  Orleans  and  Vera  Cruz,  via 

Tampico 70,000 

New  York  to  Bremen 200,000 

New  York  to  Havre 160,000 

Charleston  to  Havana 50,000 

$1,966,250 
The  same  act  appropriates  $120,000  for  transportation  of  the  mails  across  the  Isth- 
mus of  Panama. 

Bsa  8.  And  be  H  further  enacted^  That  the  Postmaster  General  shall  cause  the  facta 
to  be  investigated  in  relation  to  the  contract  of  A.  Q.  Sloo,  for  the  transportatioo  of 
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^  mail  in  ocean  steamers  from  New  York  to  New  Orleans,  Charleston.  Savannah, 
Havana,  and  Chagres,  and  back,  per  act  of  March  8d,  1847,  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining how  far  the  contract  corresponds  with  the  original  bids,  and  shall  report  to 
Con  rress  at  the  next  session  the  facts  and  circumstances  connected  with  the  said  con* 
tract ;  and  also  for  what  amount  the  said  mail  service  could  be  performed  if  a  new 
contract  should  be  made,  and  whether  tlie  ships  furnished  under  said  contract  are  built 
according  to  its  terms.  The  Postmaster  General  is  further  directed  by  this  act  toaa- 
oerUun  and  report  to  Congress  at  its  next  session,  for  what  amounts  the  service  now 
performed  under  the  several  contracts  with  the  Navy  and  Post-Office  Department  for 
carrying  the  mail  in  ocean  steamers  can  be  hereafter  peribrmed,  upon  the  supposition 
that  the  United  States  shall  take  the  steamers  according  to  contract  and  sell  or  trans- 
fer them. 

Sec  4.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  upon  the  application  of  either  of  the  com- 
panies contracting  to  carry  the  mail  in  ocean  steamers  from  New  York  to  Havre,  or 
from  New  York  to  Bremen,  the  Postmaster  general  is  hereby  authorized  to  discharge 
Buch  company  from  said  contract :  Pro»iflfe<f  that  no  further  compensation  shall  be 
paid  to  either  of  said  companies  after  such  discharge  from  its  contract. 


CIPITIL  INFfiSTfiD  IN  RAILWAYS  IN  FRANCE. 

While  railroads  are  increasing  at  a  rapid  rate  in  this  country ,  it  will  be  seen  that 
on  the  Continent  of  Europe  capital  is  likewise  largely  in  demand  for  the  prosecution 
of  similar  undertakings  there.  The  outlay  in  France  last  year  was  285,816,663  francs 
or  nearly  157,000,000.  More  than  half  that  sum  will  be  required  during  the  year 
1858,  and  about  $70,000,000  more  for  the  completion  of  the  fifteen  roads  enumerated 
below. 

The  following  account  has  been  published  of  the  capital  which  the  railway  compa- 
aiea  realized  in  1862,  and  of  the  calls  they  have  to  make  in  and  after  the  present 
year: — 

Capltid 
realized  in 
Locatinn.  1853. 

.  Francs. 

Paris  and  Lyons 130,000,000 


Western  . 

Lyons  to  Mediterranean. 

Orleana 

Northern 

Paris  and  Strasburcr  . . . . 

Basle : 

Montereau  and  Troyse. . . 

Gray 

Dijon 

Dole  and  Salins 

Provins  to  Ormes 

Beziers  th  Graissessac.. . . 

Oette 

Cherbourg 


21,000,000 

21,040,000 

25,050.000 

16,666.666 

26,00a,000 

5.000,000 

8,800,000 

5,600,000 

6,610,000 

2,800,000 

1,650,000 

1,800,000 

18,400.000 

6,000,000 


Captkal  to  be 

realized, 
1853, 

Fraacs. 

10.000.000 

10,000,000 

21,060,000 

26,250,000 

8,383,444 
12,000,000 

5,000,000 

10,400,606 
5.500,000 
4,200,000 


1,800,000 
26.800.000 
12,000,000 


Capital  to 

be  realized 

afierl853. 

Franca. 

60,000,000 

88,100,000 

20,000,000 

68,700,000 

2,000,000 

6,000,000 

2,000,000 

22,000,066 
9,860,000 


14,400,000 
77,800,000 
39,000,000 


Total. 


285,8 1 6,666       1 54,74  8,444       87  2,800,000 


PROGRESS  OF  RAILROADS  IN  YIRQINIA. 

''Whoever  will  examine  the  system  of  works,"  says  the  Richmond  Enqvirer* 
**  whose  early  completion  is  now  provided  for  by  Virginia,  will  be  struck  with  the 
prodigious  extent  of  country  which  they  will  command.  From  Alexandria  a  chain  of 
railroads  is  planned  to  reach  out,  by  connection  with  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail- 
road, and  the  railroad  system  of  Ohio,  to  the  Lakes,  over  which  route  Alexandria 
will  be  200,  and  Norfolk  120  miles  nearer  Chicago,  the  chief  city  of  the  Lake  country, 
than  the  city  of  New  York.  From  Richmond  stretches  out  another  great  chain  of 
railway,  due  west  across  the  State  to  Cincinnati,  whence  another  road  prolongs  it  to 
St.  Louis,  the  center  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  by  which  route  Richmond  will  be  400 
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miles,  and  Norfolk  280  miles  nearer  to  each  of  tbese  emporinms  of  Western  trade, 
than  New  Yorlc.  From  Richmond  and  Petersburfif  also  extends  a  chain  of  railway, 
nearly  all  of  which  is  either  constructed  or  provided  for,  across  the  soathem  portion 
of  Virginia,  through  the  Cumberland  Gap  to  Louisville,  Kv^  thence  to  be  contbued 
by  proposed  railways  entirely  in  slave  territory  to  St.  Loufs,  by  which  route  Louis- 
ville will  be  nearer  to  Richmond  and  Petersbui^  than  to  New  York  by  460  mile*,  and 
nearer  to  Norfolk  than  to  New  York  bv  840  miles.  By  this  chain  of  railway,  also,  St 
Louis,  the  emporium  of  the  largest  Western  slave  State,  will  have  connection  with 
Norfolk,  the  seaport  of  the  greatest  Eastern  slave  State,  almost  entirely  through  slave 
territory,  by  a  route  280  miles  shorter  than  the  shortest  route  between  St  Loois  and 
New  York.  From  Richmond,  Petersburg',  and  Alexandria,  also  extend  roads  which 
converge  at  Lynchburg,  in  another  grand  chain  of  railway  leading  to  Memphis  on  the 
Mississippi,  every  foot  of  which  is  provided  for,  and  much  of  it  completed,  which 
will  bring  that  commanding  point  of  western  commerce  in  direct  communtcatioD  with 
the  cities  of  Virginia,  by  a  route  shorter  than  those  from  Memphis  to  Northern  cities, 
by  the  distances  which  they  lie  beyond  the  cities  of  Virginia.  From  Richmond  and 
Petersburg,  also  extend  two  lines  of  important  railway,  one  of  them  due  south  over 
the  eastern  pdl'tions  of  the  South  atlao tic  States,  connecting  with  their  cities  and  rail- 
road systems ;  and  another  reaching  more  wcstwardly  in  its  southern  course,  and 
wanting  but  a  short  extension  into  North  Carolma,  to  connect,  by  a  union  with  more 
eouthem  railroads,  the  best  cotton  and  tobacco  regions  of  the  Union  with  the  cities  of 
our  State." 


ASIERICAJff  AND  EN6USU  STEAMSHIPS. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Boston  Journal  quotes  from  a  cotemporary  the  following 
item  in  regard  to  the  relative  speed  of  the  Cunard  and  Collins  steamships : — 

"  Prof.  Silliman  stated,  in  a  recent  lecture,  that  the  average  difference  between  the 
British  mail  steamers  and  the  Collins  line,  was  eigJu  hours  in  favor  of  the  American 
ships.** 

The  correspondent  of  the  Journal,  it  seems,  kept  an  accurate  account  of  the  Ume 
of  departure  and  arrival  of  both  lines,  from  the  commencement  of  their  oompetitiaB 
to  the  present  time,  and  gives  the  following  statement,  that  full  justice  may  be  doM 
to  American  enterprise  and  skill : — 

ouHAan  UNI. 

Days.       Hours.    Days.  Uoara.    Mia. 
42  tripe  from  Liverpool  to  New  York 688  i        12        19        26 

COLLniS  LINK. 

42  trips  from  Liverpool  to  New  York. 491        IS  11         16        50 

Average  time  in  favor  of  Collins  ships 1  2         86 

CUNAKD  LIKB. 

Average. 
Days.    Hoars.      Days.   Hoan.    Mta. 
42  trips  from  New  York  to  Liverpool 470        15  11  4        66 

COLLINS  UNE. 

42  tripe  from  New  York  to  Liverpool. ......        462  1^        10        18        SO 

Average  time  in  favor  of  Collins  ships . .         10        26 

It  will  be  seen  by  this  statement  that  the  average  difference  in  favor  of  the  Amer> 
Scan  steamers  on  the  westerly  trips  is  1  day  2  hours  86  minutes  ;  while  on  easterij 
trips  it  is  only  10  hours  26  minutes.  This  dearlv  demonstrates  the  mperioriiy  of 
model  of  the  American  steamers  in  contending  with  a  head  beat  sea,  which  they  have 
a  large  portion  of  the  year,  while  making  their  westerly  trips.  If  we  take  the  win- 
ter trips  only,  during  which  season  westerly  gales  are  prevalent,  their  superioritj  is 
placed  beyond  a  doubt— the  average  difference  being  about  two  days  in  favor  of  the 
American  steamships. 
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COMPARATIVE  COST  OF  RAILROADS  ASTD  CANALS. 
The  valuable  report  of  W.  J.  MoAxpike,  the  New  York  State  Engineer,  famishes 
the  following  comparison  of  the  cost  of  railroads  and  canals : — 
The  average  cost  of  the  principal  canals  has  been  as  follows : — 

Miles.  Permlto. 

Of  New  York. fl8  $24,160 

Of  Pennsylvania 642  26,1 00 

Of  New  Jersey 144  41,800 

Of  Delaware  and  Maryland 204^  62,860 

Of  Virginia 147  84,160 

Of  Ohio 646  16,600 

Of  lodiana 879     *  83,968 

Of  Illinois 102  84,846 

Of  Canada 89i  165,800 

The  average  cost  of  tlie  whole  2,679  miles,  being  about  $35,000  per  mile.  The 
amount  expended  on  the  canals  of  the  United  States,  is  about  $160,000,000. 

The  average  cost  of  railroads  has  been  as  follows : — 

Costliig.  Per  Mile. 

80  roads  in  New  York. $80,000,000  $46,344  88 

88     "          Massachusetts 60,000,000  44.482  11 

12    "          the  South  and  West 60,000,000  45,668  89 

The  number  of  railroads,  including  branches,  now  in  progress  in  the  United  States 
is  872.  The  miles  in  operation  are  13,586;  the  miles  in  progp'ess  10,828;  and  the 
amount  now  expended  is  four  hundred  millions  of  dollars.  The  average  cost  being 
$30,000  per  mile. 

BREADSTUFFS  PASSING  THE  LOCK  AT  ROCHESTER. 
D.  D.  Lynch,  Esq.,  Weigh-Master  in  Rochester,  (New  York,)  has  furnished  for  pub- 
lication the  subjoined  statement  of  the  amount  of  Flour,  Wheat,  and  Com  passing 
the  Lock  in  Rochester  during  the  season  of  Canal  navigation  in  1852.  It  is  divided 
into  weeks,  and  will  be  found  useful  to  those  who  take  an  interest  in  canal  matters 
for  future  reference,  as  well  as  for  present  examination,  the  weeks  ending  on  Tuesday 
in  each  month : — 


Flour. 

Cora. 

Wheat. 

Plonr. 

Cora. 

Wheat. 

April 

127... 

21,816 

8,944 

Aug.  81... 

65,846 

190,270 

175.942 

Miy 

4... 

82,900 

86,607 

6,186 

Sept    7... 

61,668 

232,607 

179,287 

It 

11... 

68,314 

117,428 

87,477 

«     14... 

65,254 

164,493 

191,103 

U 

18... 

86,290 

219.802 

62,701 

«     21... 

60,996 

176,761 

165,807 

U 

26... 

75,873 

887,321 

61,839 

"     28... 

46,690 

106,656 

112,067 

June 

1... 

79,379 

238.486 

46,014 

Oct.     6... 

65.819 

140,602 

189.461 

<i 

8... 

106,776 

223,192 

114,622. 

«     12... 

108,163 

182,481 

171,066 

(( 

16... 

81.581 

174,022 

109,251 

"     19... 

77,771 

108.286 

185.608 

M 

22... 

83,289 

146,869 

118.319 

"     26... 

77.228 

61.654 

179,747 

(( 

29... 

79,649 

219.683 

109,968 

Nov.     2... 

82,640 

76,162 

181.074 

July 

6... 

66.697 

174.870 

116,927 

"       9... 

84,127 

67,813 

103,268 

M 

18  .. 

60,660 

106.848 

77,062 

«     16... 

100.806 

76,649 

246,484 

M 

20... 

79,269 

272.896 

161.489 

«     28... 

82,721 

116,628 

226.601 

« 

27... 

70,566 

178,606 

116.469 

«     80... 

21,188 

18,658 

86,274 

Aug. 

8... 

69,320 

198,086 

60,718 

Dec     7... 

12,816 

2,800 

** 

10... 

61,675 

227,606 

105,634 

"     14... 

4,250 

2,019 

u 

17... 

49,021 

189,968 

105,826 

u 

24... 

49,189 

114,409 

111,163 

Total.... 

2,200,866  4,807.831  8,717,741 

PROGRESS  OF  RAILWAYS  IN  GERMANY. 

An  official  document,  drawn  up  in  1653,  has  just  been  published,  giving  the  num- 
ber of  leagues  of  railway  commenced  in  Austria  and  the  rest  of  Qermanj  during  the 
year  1862.    The  Qermaa  league  is  equal  to  7  kilometres  408  metres,  nearly  two 
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French  leagues.  In  A.Qstria  the  disfADca  i$  247  leagoes,  110  of  which  Are  b^iog 
worked,  and  187  are  in  course  of  construction.  In  Prussia,  607  leagues,  47»  of  wbkk 
are  being  worked,  and  28  in  construction.  In  Bavaria,  144  leagues  ;  in  Saxooj,  58^; 
in  Haoover.  101;  in  Wurtemburg,  41 ;  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden,  42;  in  tk« 
Electorate  of  Hesse,  18 ;  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Hesse,  16 ;  in  the  Ducbj  of  Kassaa, 
7  ;  in  the  Duchy  of  Brunswick,  16 ;  in  Mecklenburg,  20 ;  in  the  Duchy  of  Anhalt^  S ; 
io  Halstein  Lauenburg,  22^;  at  Frankfort-on  the  Blain,  8;  atLubeck,7.  The  sain 
total  of  these  figures  shows  that,  at  the  end  of  1852,  there  existed  in  Germany,  l,4St 
leagues  of  railwaf,  of  which  1,187  are  being  worked,  and  205  in  course  of  coostrae- 
tioo;  870  leagues  are  adminbtered  by  the  State,  and  562  by  priyace  compaoies. 
With  the  exception  of  the  line  in  course  of  construction  io  Hanoyer,  no  great  railway 
is  now  being  made  in  the  north  of  Gernuuiy,  the  network  of  which  may  be  considered 
as  nearly  complete.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case  in  the  south  of  Germany,  where,  ia 
Austria  and  Bavaria,  a  great  number  of  lines  are  being  constructed,  exclusive  of  those 
the  execution  of  which  has  been  decided  on,  but  not  as  yet  commenced. 


JOURNAL  OF  MINING  AND  MANUFACTURES. 


AMERICAar  MARBLES. 


We  have  great  pleasure  in  laying  before  our  readers  the  following  communicatioo 
touching  the  MAasLBs  of  New  York  aud  the  New  England  States.  Mr.  Lxxoa,  the 
writer,  is  a  self-made  geologist  and  chemist  of  more  than  ordinary  intelligence,  and 
his  acquirements  in  either  capacity  are  of  that  sound  practical  character,  that  must 
ever  entitle  his  statements  to  the  fullest  credence : — 

To  F&ZEUA^  Hunt,  Editor  Merchants'  Magazine : — 

DsAa  Sir: — Having  had  occasion,  during  the  past  year,  to  visit  many  of  the  mar^ 
ble  districts  of  New  York  and  of  the  New  Erij^iand  States,  I  would  be^  leave  to  call 
your  attention  to  that  portion  of  the  mineral  wealth  of  our  couutry  comprised  in  this 
valuable  material  for  building  and  ornamental  purposes ;  and  I  do  so  the  more  cheer- 
fully at  this  particular  time,  for  the  marbles  of  this  country  are  destined,  at  no  dis* 
taut  day,  to  form  a  highly  important  feature  in  its  vast  resources  ;  for  among  the 
many  mining  interests  that  are  now  manifesting  themselves,  that  of  marble  cannot 
fail  to  hold  a  high  rank,  not  only  on  account  of  its  real,  practical  utility,  but  because 
judicious  investments  in  this  branch  of  operative  labor,  are  certain  to  produce  Urge 
returns  for  the  capital  employed. 

A  violent  prejudice  has  long  been  held  by  dealers  and  workers  in  marble  against 
the  marbles  of  America,  and  that,  too,  without  stopping  to  examine  into  the  reasons 
upon  which  those  prejudices  existed,  to  see  if  they  really  were  possessed  of  a  moder- 
ately fair  foundation.  T^oy  have  maintaiifed  that  American  marbles  were  not  suf- 
ficiently solid — they  were  full  of  flaws  and  shakes — the  texture  was  not  uniform,  be- 
ing sometimes  in  the  same  block  full  of  soft  spots,  intermixed  with  nodules  of  almost 
flintliko  hardness — that  the  color  was  not  equal  throughout  the  same  mass,  and  that 
the  general  quantity  was  not  susceptible  of  a  high  lustrous  polish,  or  possessed  of  that 
compact  composition  which  would  allow  it  to  be  worked  well  under  the  tools  of  the 
manufacturer^vils  which  it  was  asserted  did  not  appertain  to  the  imported  article. 
And  they  were  right,  but  only  so  far  as  their  observation  extended.  All  marble*  of 
American  quarrying  Itave  heen^  ob  yet,  but  surface  specimens.  Throughout  all  this 
quarries  that  I  have  visited,  I  have  not  seen  any  where  the  excavation  exceeded  sev- 
enty-five to  one  hundred  feet  in  depth ;  and  it  is  from  samples  usually  taken  from  the 
immediate  surface  that  their  examinations  have  been  conducted  and  their  inductions 
drawn ;  from  samples  where  the  action  ot  atmospheric  and  other  influences  tending  to 
decomposition,  have  tor  long  ages  been  in  full  operation,  acting  to  the  deterbration  of 
the  stone,  while  the  finer  marbles  that  are  imported  from  Europe  are  taken  from  quar- 
ries that  have  been  worked  for  many  years,  and  are  taken  from  a  groat  depth  below 
the  surface.         v 
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The  eztenftive  operatloDs  that  are  now  taking  place  in  the  limestone  districts  of  onr 
oountfy  9x%  destined  soon  to  bIk>w  that  these  objections  to  American  marbles  are  to 
be  fully  removed ;  instead  of  surface  specimens,  we  shall  have  blocks  from  severd 
hundred  feet  below  the  surface,  compact,  clear,  and  susceptible  of  the  most  exquisite 
and  elaborate  finish,  and  embracing  every  variety  of  style,  from  the  plain  block  and 
unclouded  white,  to  the  delicately  veined  and  richly  shaded  tint,  so  profuse  of  beauty, 
and  so  fully  adapted  to  adorn  the  halls  of  luxury  and  elegance.  Then  the  rare  beauty 
of  the  marbles  of  Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  hitherto  unequaled,  will  meet  in  this 
country  with  a  successful  rival,  in  the  products  of  the  gi-ent  basin,  lying  between  the 
bold  and  rugged  Adirondack  Mountains  on  the  west,  and  the  high  sweep  of  the  Green 
Mountains  of  Vernuxit  on  the  east,  crossing  that  rich  and  fertile  valley  in  which  Lake 
Ghamplain  reposes;  extending  north  to  the  confines  of  Canada,  and  south,  with  some 
ioterruptioDs,  through  the  western  part  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  and  the 
eastern  jwirt  of  New  York,  to  the  shores  of  Long  Island  Sound. 

Here,  in  this  widely  extended  tract,  a  new  source  of  national  wealth,  heretofore  inert 
and  dormant,  will  ere  long  be  called  intp  active  existence ;  for  men  of  capital  and 
enterprise,  with  that  far  seeing  faculty  which  characterizes  the  shrewd  and  successful 
operator,  have  investigated  the  whole  of  the  lime-beoriDg  district,  and  have  secured , 
as  the  field  of  their  future  operations,  the  most  choice  aod  desirable  points,  situated 
within  its  limits,  thus  adding  not  only  to  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  but  creating  a 
new  demand  for  labor. 

Among  the  varieties  to  be  found  in  this  section  are  the  Wliite^  much  of  which  is  of 
the  coarse  crystalline  texture,  suitable  for  building,  but  chiefly  used  for  sepulchral 
purposes ;  with  beds  of  the  purest  and  fine  grained  statuary  marble. 

Black,  of  a  rich,  deep,  and  unspotted  color,  of  that  solid  and  compact  texture  so 
requisite  for  the  reception  of  a  high  and  glassy  polish. 

mue  veined,  so  closely  resembling  the  Italian  of  the  same  hue  that  it  is  already  be- 
ing largely  sold  in  its  stead. 

Variegatedy  with  the  yellow,  purple,  green,  and  flesh-colored  tints  of  the  Sienna. 

Fawn  colored,  with  veins  of  brilliant  black — an  unique  and  most  beautiful  variety, 
destined  to  be  considered  the  pride  of  American  marbles. 

Verd  Antique.  The  characteristics  of  this  rare  species  of  marble  are  so  graphical- 
ly described  by  Prof  C.  U.  Shepard  in  his  Geological  Report  of  Connecticut,  that  I 
cannot  do  better  than  to  quote  his  own  words : — 

**  The  genuine  verd  antique  is  nn  aggregate  of  white  limestone,  green  talc,  and 
blackish  green  serpentine,  the  last  ingredient  being  so  arranged  through  the  two  first, 
ID  angular,  ovoidal,  cubical,  and  vein  like  masses,  as  to  impart  to  the  rock  a  brecciated 
appearance.  Wherever  in  a  block  these  pebble  like  masses  are  wanting,  the  verd  an- 
,  tique  ceases,  although  a  very  handsome  green  veined  marble  ma^  rema*n.  This  pre- 
cious marble  was  originally  obtained,  as  it  is  supposed,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Thes- 
ealonica  in  Macedonia ;  or  as  some  maintain,  from  Lacedemonium  in  the  Morea.  At 
present,  however,  it  is  only  met  with  in  small  fragments  and  scattered  blocks  among 
the  ruins  of  Koman  and  Etruscan  cities;  and  so  scarce  has  it  become,  that  its  price  in 
Pans  is  thirty  dollars  the  cubic  foot  Its  use  is  therefore  extremely  limited,  and  con- 
fined only  to  the  more  costly  articles  of  furniture.'' 

Had  the  Professor  have  written  the  description  of  a  specimen  in  my  cabinet  now 
before  me,  he  could  not  have  expressed  himself  in  diflerent  ^erms,  the  specimen  and 
the  description  accord  so  intimately.  An  extensive  bcA  of  this  rare  marble  will  be 
opened  during  the  ensuing  season. 

In  addition  to  the  above  enumerated  varieties,  there  are  Oreen,  Yellow,  Pink,  and 
BltM  marbles,  favorably  located,  and  in  sufficient  quantities  for  marketable  operations. 

The  Vermont  quarries  are  worked  to  the  extent  of  between  two  and  three  millions 
of  dollars  per  annum ;  the  New  York  quarries  afford  nearly  two  millions  of  dollars  a 
year;  and  the  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  quarries  together  yield  nearly  the  latter 
amount,  forming  an  aggregate  of  seven  millions  of  dollars  per  annum  for  the  four 
States,  and  this,  too,  under  circumstances  far  from  propitious  for  the  full  development 
of  the  marble  sections  to  the  utmost  of  their  capacity,  and  such  is  the  demand  for 
marble  for  building  and  other  purposes,  that  were  the  yield  four  times  the  above 
amount,  it  would  not  overstock  the  market,  in  fact  the  demand  is  almost  unlimited. 

Nor  is  the  marble  the  only  source  of  profit  from  these  quarries,  the  chips  of  marble 
broken  from  the  masses  in  quarrying  and  trimming  the  blocks,  are  used  for  burning 
into  lime,  and  the  quality  of  the  lime  thus  formed  is  unsurpassed.  To  afford  some  idea 
of  the  quantity  of  chips  thus  used,  **  the  lime  made  in  this  manner  in  Dutchess  County 
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in  ibis  State  amoants  to  over  two  millions  of  boshels  p<r  annom.**—- JfaMtr**  G^eUgy 
of  NewYorKp^^n, 

The  vidud  of  a  limestone  deposit  may  be  better  shown  in  figures,  and  I  woinUl  Qoo^ 
again  from  Prof.  Mather : — **  Each  cubic  yard  of  rock  will  make  four  barrels  of  lime, 
including  the  necessary  waste.    This  would  give  about  135,000  barrels  totheacnk 

*  *  *  *  Xf  ^e  allow  a  profit  of  only  26  cents  per  barrel,  an  acre  of  thb 
limestone,  twenty-one  feet  thick,  is  capable  of  yielding  a  clear  profit  of  183,880." 

The  valley  of  the  Housatonic  b  rich  in  white  crystaline  marble,  somewhat  ooatm 
in  texture,  suitable  for  building  purposes,  which  extends  several  miles  in  length,  and 
the  great  quantities  now  worked  out,  afford  no  small  source  of  profit  to  the  owimts, 
and  aid  materially  to  swell  the  freight  lists  of  the  Housatonic  Railroad,  which  paaaa 
through  this  valuable  district 

In  Westchester  County,  within  some  three  or  four  hours*  ride  of  this  city,  the  sorfooe 
marble  is  so  abundant,  that  it  is  used  for  indosiug  farm  lots,  and  many  of  th«  **  braad 
acres  "  of  that  rich  agricultural  district,  are  surrounded  by  marble  walls ;  while  pris- 
ons, factories,  farm-houses,  bams,  and  all  the  edifices  requisite  in  a  farming  ooontry, 
are  constructed  of  this  valuable  material. 

The  marbles  of  this  southern  section  of  the  great  limestone  region  I  have  alluded 
to,  I  find  to  be  more  coarse  in  their  grain,  and  consequently  less  compact  in  stractore, 
than  those  of  the  more  northern  portion  of  the  group ;  in  the  vicinity  of  Middlebory, 
Sudbury,  and  Rutland,  in  Vermont,  the  character  is  of  the  highest  grade,  fine-grained, 
clear,  uniform  in  specific  gravity,  and  of  that  peculiar  metallic  ring  when  struck, 
which  ever  indicates  a  durable  and  well  formed  marble.  The  geological  reasons  for 
the  difference  in  quality  of  the  two  extremes  of  the  marble  tract,  would  be  more  ap- 
plicable to  the  pages  of  a  scientific  journal  than  for  the  Merchanttl  Magaxine. 

As  a  buildiog  material,  marble  has  ever  been  considered  the  first  in  durability  and 
elegance ;  poets  have  sung  its  praises,  and  orators  have  descanted  upon  its  charms ;  it 
has  been  used  in  the  erection  of  national  buildings,  and  worked  into  monuments  to 
perpetuate  the  fame  of  heroes,  statesmen,  and  men  of  eminence.  Templea,  coDsecrm- 
ted  to  the  holiest  sensations  of  the  human  mind,  and  dedicated  to  the  highest  attribotas 
of  art ;  embodiments  of  the  true  prop<frtions  of  the  faultless,  pictures  of  bean^  and 
loveliness,  wrought  in  solid  and  massive  masonry — these  have  arisen  from  the  marble 
quarries  of  ancient  and  modem  times ;  and  with  the  wide  field  before  ns  still  to  be 
explored,  promising,  as  it  does,  such  rich  and  ample  returns  for  investigation,  we  can- 
not doubt  that  the  time  is  near  at  hand  when  the  marbles  of  this  country  shall  daim 
and  maintain  their  proud  pre  eminence  over  those  of  all  other  portions  of  the  workL 

The  poet,  then,  while  dreaming  of  his  ideal  of  beauty  and  loveliness ;  while  revel- 
ing in  his  imagination  in  the  portraiture  of  purity  and  spotless  innocence,  shall  tnm, 
not  to  the  Piurian  as  a  bimile,  but  to  the  Champlain,  as  expressing  more  of  delicate  ^ 
purity,  and  as  associating  in  (he  mind  more  of  that  ethereal  and  spiritual  attractife-  * 
ness,  with  which  the  loving  heart  is  wont  to  invest  its  cherished  object 

The  geologist  shall  then  visit  the  excavation  so  extensively  formed,  to  study  the 
great  truths  illustrated  by  the  power  of  Omniscience,  in  the  structure,  form,  contortions 
of  strata,  and  composition  of  tne  massive  rocks,  and  while  he  beholds  there  the  un- 
failing record  of  the  mutations  of  earth's  changing  surface,  he  shall  find  new  cause  to 
admire  the  beneficence  and  wisdom  of  that  Being,  who  has  not  only  made  these  changes 
subservient  to  the  use,  comfort,  and  advancement  of  man,  but  has  left  the  impreee  of 
His  hand  there  too,  as  if  to  awaken  sensations  of  dependence  and  gratitude,  by  show- 
ing Ihat  all  our  blessings  are  derived  from  Uim  ;  and  that  even  in  countless  ages  past, 
while  working  His  wonders  in  the  mountam  mass,  He  foresaw  the  utility  of  His  labors 
to  the  race  of  human  kind. 

STEPHEN  P.  LEEDS,  GaokfftaL 

Brookltk,  March  lOtb,  1853. 


NOTICE  TO  THE  MANUFACTURERS  OF  BOILER  IRON. 

Trbasvrt  Dipartmbnt,  Feb.  10, 18SX 
The  fifteenth  section  of  the  Act  of  Congress,  entitled  "  An  Act  to  amend  an  Act, 
entitled  an  Act  for  the  better  security  of  the  lives  of  passengers  on  board  vessels 
propelled  in  whole  or  in  part  by  steam,  and  for  other  purposes,'*  approved  SOth  Au- 
gust, 1862,  provides — 
"  That  all  plates  of  boiler  iron  shall  be  distinctly  and  permanently  stamped  in  sooh 
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manner  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  prescribe,  and,  if  practicable,  iu  sndi 
place  or  places  that  the  mark  shall  be  left  Tiaible  after  the  plates  are  worked  into 
boilers ;  Tvith  the  name  of  the  manufacturer,  the  quality  of  the  iron,  and  whether  or 
not  hammered,  and  the  place  where  the  same  is  manufactured." 

In  pursuance  to  the  authority  vested  in  this  Department  by  the  above  section  of 
said  law,  notice  is  hereby  given  to  the  manufacturers  of  boiler  iron,  that  in  future  all 
iron  to  be  used  in  boilers  in  steam  vessels  must  be  clearly  and  distinctly  stamped  in 
Dot  less  than  three  places  on  each  sheet  or  plate,  as  follows,  viz. :  at  two  diagonal 
comers, -at  a  distance  of  about  four  inches  from  the  edges,  and  also  about  the  middle 
of  each  plate  or  sheet,  with  the  name  of  the  manufacturer  and  the  name  of  the  place 
where  manufactured,  designating  the  latter  by  the  name  of  the  city,  town,  or  county, 
and  also  State. 

It  is  at  the  option  of  the  parties  to  add  the  name  of  the  works. 

If  the  plates  are  formed  from  charcoal  iron,  which  has  not  been  hammered  before 
being  rolled,  it  is  to  be  also  stamped  in  connection  with  the  above  with  the  letter  0. 

If  of  charcoal  iron  which  has  been  hammered  before  being  rolled,  it  is  to  be  marked 
with  the  letters  0.  H.       ' 

If  of  puddled  iron,  it  is  to  be  marked  with  the  letter  P. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  different  qualities  of  the  iron,  let,  2d,  8d,  <&c.,  will  be 
designated  upon  the  plates  by  numerals,  viz.,  No.  1,  No.  2,  No.  8,  dec. 

THOMAS  CORWIN,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 


NEW  MODE  OF  SHIP  BUILDING. 

A  late  French  paper  has  the  following  notice  of  a  new  mode  of  ship  building,  in 
which  an  entire  change  in  the  construction  has  been  adopted : 

''The  public  were  gratified  on  Tuesday  last  with  the  launch  of  the  Peninsula  and 
Oriental  Company's  new  steamship  Veetis,  of  1000  tons,  the  first  of  theirs  being  built 
on  the  new  principle,  without  timbers,  being  aU  solid  planking.    She  is  the  hand- 
somest model  of  a  steam-packet,  notwithstanding  her  magnitude,  ever  launched  upon 
the  waters  of  the  Medina.    She  was  constructed  by  Messrs.  John  and  Robert  White, 
on  their  *  patented  improved  diagonal  principle ; '  and  is  intended  to  form  one  of  a 
fleet  of  steam-packets,  upon  the  new  contract,  to  carry  the  mails  between  Marseilles 
and  Malta,  and  vice  versa.    As  the  Vecth  is  the  first  which  has  been  constructed  on 
an  entirely  new  principle,  destined  to  form  a  complete  revolution  in  ship  building, 
some  few  remarks  will  be  necedsary  as  regards  the  method  on  which  she  has  been 
constructed.    It  would  appear  that  the  introduction  of  iron  ships  into  our  leviathan 
steam  companies,  as  well  as  into  the  navy,  threatened  for  a  while  the  annihilation  of 
wooden  ships  altogether.    To  meet  the  requirements  and  reasonable  demands  of  the 
various  steam  companies,  and  to  counterbalance  the  advantages  which  iron  ships  pos- 
sessed over  those  of  wood,  some  improved  method  in  the  construction  of  the  latter  was 
absolutely  necessary,  in  order  to  render  them  btronger  and  more  buoyant,  and  carry  a 
larger  cargo,  in  proportion  to  their  tonnage,  with  equal  speed,  to  attain  which  objects 
the  Messrs.  White  were  induced  to  turn  their  attention;  and  after  successfully  making 
a  series  of  experiments  and  models,  at  no  inconsiderable  cost,  they  at  once  satisfied 
themselves  of  the  practicability  of  their  plan,  and  undertook  to  build  ships  of  any 
magnitude  and  any  degree  of  sharpness,  combined  with  all  the  requisites  of  speed  and 
internal  capacity — and  this  by  a  combination  of  planking,  without  the  necessity  of 
ribs  or  frame  timber.    Their  new  mode  of  construction  enabled  them  to  produce  ves- 
sels whose  sides  were  only  as  thick  as  an  iron  ship  with  ribs  and  ceiling.    The  frame 
being  entirely  dispensed  with,  greater  buoyancy  was  produced ;  and  the  ships  were 
consequently  enabled  to  carry  from  16  to  20  per  cent  more  cargo  in  dead  weight, 
with  equal  speed;  or  the  same  quantum  of  cargo  as  an  ordinary  built  ship,  but  with 
greater  speed,  in  consequence  of  being  enabled  to  have  finer  lines.    In  the  mode  of 
construction,  viz. :  two  thicknesses  of  diagonal  planking,  and  longitudinal  planking 
outside,  greater  durability  and  safety  were  effected  over  the  old  method ;  and  by  the 
exclusion  of  vacant  spaces,  where  foul  air  generated  from  the  bilge-water  or  dirt  col- 
lected in  the  openings,  the  plan  was  rendered  more  healthy.    Moreover,  in  the  new 
method,  there  is  freedom  from  rats  and  other  vermin,  and  above  all,  the  plan  is  par- 
ticularly adapted  for  men-of-war,  from  there  being  no  iron  strapping  or  iron- knees, 
and  the  sides  being  solid,  there  would  be  consequently  less  splinterings  from  shots, 
and  particularly  healthy  in  warm  climates.    These  improvements  were  thereupon 
patented  by  the  Messrs.  White,  as  an  improved  practical  method  of  building  large 
vessels  more  than  as  a  new  scheme.'* 
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MANUFACTURES  OF  DELAWARE. 

Delaware  was  first  settled  by  the  Swedes  and  Finns  at  Cape  Henlopen  in  1 62T.  B 
was  surrendered  to  the  English  and  named  Delaware  in  1664.  From  this  it  appears 
that  Delaware  has  been  settled  by  white  men  S86  years.  The  English,  or  the  present 
race,  have  held  possession  for  188  years.  The  constitution  of  the  United  States  was 
adopted  by  this  State,  December  7, 1787,  before  any  State  in  the  United  States. 

Delaware  contains  2,120  square  miles.  There  are  only  8  States  in  the  Union  more 
thickly  settled  than  Delaware.  The  total  population  of  the  State  is  91,686.  Of  whiA 
there  are  71,289  whites,  17,967  free  colored,  and  2,289  slaves.  The  number  of  men 
from  this  State  who  fought  in  the  Evolutionary  War,  was  2,886.  The  total  Slate 
property,  exclusive  of  school  fund,  is  $190,000.  Ordinary  expenses,  exdoeivc  ct 
schools,  111,000. 

The  number  of  manufacturing  establishments  producing  over  $500  is  618,  vix: — 

Of  Cotton.  There  are  12,  in  which  the  amount  of  capital  invested  is  $160,100. 
The  number  of  bales  of  cotton  used  4,730.  The  value  of  t)ie  raw  material  $812,068. 
The  number  of  males  employed  413,  of  females  426.  Average  rate  of  wages  per 
month  for  males  $16  66,  for  females  $11  69.    Total  value  of  products  $588,489. 

Or  Iron.  Number  of  establishments  16.  Amount  of  capital  invested  $388,600, 
Tons  of  wrought  iron  made  660.  Tons  of  casting  made  8,680.  Number  of  males 
employed  800.  Average  rate  of  wages  per  month  $28.77.  Value  of  raw  material, 
fuel,  <fec,  $173,352.    Value  of  entire  product  $822,462. 

Woolen  Manufactures.  Number  of  establishments  8.  Amount  of  capital  inves- 
ted $148,500.  Pounds  of  wool  used  893,000.  Value  of  raw  material  $204,172.  Num- 
ber of  males  employed  122,  of  females  18.  Average  wages  of  males  per  month 
$18  79,  of  females  $17  83.    Value  of  products  $261,010. 


BRAZILIAN  DUMOx\D  DISCOVERIES. 

From  a  letter  dated  Minas  Geraes,  26th  December,  1862,  we  learn  that  fresh 
diamond  discoveries  have  taken  place  at  distances  of  eight,  ten,  and  twenty  league* 
from  Bagagem,  that  is  fo  say,  at  Taboca,  Reberaba,  Reberabinha,  Rio  das  Velbase 
Domados,  in  this  province,  and  in  that  ot  Goyag,  at  similar  distances:  at  Coruraba, 
Frecorijuba,  and  Verifsimo.  At  Taboca  a  diamond  has  latteriy  been  fonnd  weighhig 
fiveand-a-half  "octavas,"  and  purchased  by  Dr.  Felix  Andre,  for  82,000  roilrets, 
(about  £4,000.)  This  gentleman  also  rejected  forty  immediately  after  he  made  this 
purchase.  The  population  of  Bagagem  is  very  much  diminished  on  account  of  the 
new  discoveries,  to  which  the  majority  of  those  who  have  not  made  their  ibrtimes 
there  have  rushed.  Labor  is  at  a  stand  still  in  consequence  of  the  heavy  rains  whidi 
have  commenced  early,  and  which  have  been  so  abundant  on  some  days  that  the  em- 
bankments of  the  rivers,  formed  by  thick  walls,  have  been  carried  away  by  the  floods. 
Trade  has  suffered  from  this  paralyzation  of  the  diamond  works  and  from  the  emigra- 
tion of  the  population.  The  letting  of  the  diamond-ground  allotments  has  already 
commenced,  notivithstinding  the  many  difficulties  encountered  in  the  execution  of  the 
reffulation  of  the  17th  August,  1840,  one  of  the  principal  ones  being  the  want  of  suitr 
able  persons  to  serve  in  the  administration,  in  consequence  of  the  slender  enM>lQmeBta 
they  receive. 


SHOEMAKIATG  IN  MASSACHUSETTS. 

More  shoes  are  manufactured  in  Massachusetts  than  any  other  State  in  the  Union. 
The  Lowell  Courier ^  of  Jan.  11th,  1858,  says: — 

**  There  is  an  army  of  at  least  five  hundred  shoemakers  in  Marlboro*,  Middlesex 
county,  Mass.,  who  manufacture  six  thousand  pairs  of  childrens*  ehoes  every  working- 
day.  One  journeyman  has  worked  on  the  bench  for  thirty  years  without  losing  a  day 
in  eoDsequence  of  sickness,  and  during  that  time  has  saved  ten  thousand  dollars.  One 
firm,  during  the  last  year,  has  manufactured  217,000  pairs  of  ehoes.  Another  of  the 
firms  do  an  immense  business,  employing  one  hundred  men  in  this  State,  and  one 
hwidred  and  fifty  in  their  shoe  village  in  New  Hampshire.  Last  year  they  made  two 
hundred  thousand  nine  hundred  and  sixty- three  pairs  of  shoes  in  this  State,  and  at  least 
at  many  more  in  New  Hampshire.'' 
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NOMBBft  TUI. 
XAICUFAOTUES  OF  GLASS  IN  THE  WI8TKEN  STATES. 

We  have  recorded  the  rise  and  progress  of  Qlass  MaDofactare  in  the  AtlaoUc  States, 
showing  its  course  from  it^  introduction  in  1812,  to  the  present  period,  L  e.  1852,  cot- 
ering  a  space  of  time  of  just  fort^  yeara. 

We  now  turn  to  the  introduction  of  the  manufacture  in  the  Western  States,  for  the 
account  of  which  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Thomas  Bakewell,  of  Pittsburg,  Penn.  Mr. 
Bakewell  advises  us,  that  prior  to  the  year  1808,  glass  works  were  established  by  a 
company  of  Germans,  near  Predericktown,  MaryUmd,  nnder  the  direct  control  of  a  Mr. 
Amelong,  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  glass  in  all  its  branches.  We  have  not 
ascertained  the  precise  year  in  which  Mr.  Amelong  commenced  the  manufacture ;  bat 
previous  to  the  year  1808  the  establishment  was  broken  up,  and  the  workmen  dis- 
persed, most  of  them  reached  Pittsburg,  Penn^  and  a  part  of  them  were  engaged  by 
Col.  James  O'llara,  in  the  construction  of  the  first  window  glass  establishment  in  the 
Western  States.  The  same  factory  is  in  operation  to  the  present  day ;  and  others  of 
the  Predericktown  company  were  instrumental  in  introducing  the  same  branch  of  tb« 
glass  business  into  Pennsylvania,  at  New  Geneva,  upon  the  pro|>erty  of  the  late  Al- 
bert Gallatin ;  others  of  the  number  previously  mentioned  established  themselves  in 
Baltimore,  and  in  all  of  the  places  noticed,  some  of  the  descendants  of  them  still  ooa- 
tinue  the  busioess. 

There  are  at  this  time  10. window  glass  factories  in  the  vicinity  of  Pittsburg,  and  15 
in  the  river  towns,  in  all  twenty-five  works,  manufacturing  over  220,000  boxes  of 
window  glass,  of  100  feet  each. 

We  now  proceed  to  examine  a  more  interesting  topic,  viz. :  the  rise  and  progress  of 
the  flint  glass  business  in  the  West  We  have  shown  that  most  of  the  workmen,  on 
the  breaking  np  of  the  glass  works  in  Predericktown,  migrated  to  Pittsburg,  attracted 
there,  doubtless,  by  the  coal  mines.  These  persons  were  successful  in  establishing 
the  manufacture  of  window  glass;  but  a  part  of  the  workmen,  in  the  spring  of  the 
year  1808,  succeeded  in  the  attempt  to  establish  a  flint  glass  manufiictory,  upon  pari 
of  the  premises  now  occupied  by  Bakewell  &  Tears,  extensive  flint  glass  manufactu- 
rers. The  persons  engaged  in  the  enterprise,  however,  were  deficient,  both  in  the 
requisite  knowledge  and  capital — the  effort  proved  abortive,  the  parties  quarreled, 
and  the  establishment,  in  an  incomplete  condition,  was  offered  for  sale. 

In  the  August  following,  a  Mr.  Bakewell,  and  his  friend,  Mr.  Page,  being  on  a  visit 
to  Pittsburg,  were  induced  to  purchase  the  concern,  under  the  representation  of  ooe 
c^  the  owners  that  he  possesssd  the  information  and  skill  requisite  for  the  proper  pur- 
suit of  the  business,  having  been  engaged  (as  he  stated)  in  the  business  before  he  iefl 
England.  Mr.  Bakewell  had  scarcely  entered  npon  his  new  pursuit  before  he  discov- 
ered that  the  qualifications  of  the  person  alluded  to  had  been  entirely  misrepresented^ 
and  that  to  succeed  he  must  rely  upon  his  own  experience  and  diligence  in  the  attaia- 
ment  of  the  peculiar  knowledge  indispensible  to  the  snccess  of  his  undertaking.  Li 
this  the  fortune  of  his  family  and  friend  were  of  course  deeply  involved,  and  he  there- 
fore set  himself  to  the  accomplishment  of  his  task  most  manfully.  Those  only  who 
have  practical  experience  of  the  character  of  the  undertaking  can  fully  appreciate  the 
various  and  almost  insurmountable  difficulties  to  be  encountered  and  overcome  before 
eoccess  could  be  attained. 

His  first  difficulty  arose  from  the  want  of  skill  in  the  workmen,  and  the  mferiority 
of  the  materials  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  flint  glass.  So  little  were  the  re- 
sources of  the  West  developed  at  that  day  that  Mr.  Bakewell  had  to  procure  his 
pearlash  and  red  lead  from  Philadelphia,  the  pot  clay  from  Burlington,  N.  J. — the 
whole  being  transported  over  the  mountains  in  wagons  to  Pittsburg.  The  only  sand 
then  known  was  tne  yellow  kind,  obtained  in  the  vicinity,  and  used  at  this  time  only 
for  window  glass.  For  many  years  Mr.  Bakewell  obtained  the  saltpeter  needed  from 
the  caves  of  Kentucky,  in  a  crude  state,  which  article  he  was  obliged  to  purify,  until 
the  period  of  1815,  when  the  required  supply  was  obtained  from  Calcutta. 

The  few  workmen  then  in  the  country  were  not  possessed  well  in  the  making  of 

glass  articles  after  the  glass  was  prepared,  to  which  was  added  the  great  evil,  (which 
as  too  usually  prevailed  among  the  imported  workmen,)  of  a  determination  to  pre- 
Tent  the  instruction  of  apprentices  by  the  most  arbitrary  and  unjust  means ;  and  so 
VOL.  XXVIII,— ^NO.  IV.  83 
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far  as  it  was  in  their  power,  etideayoriog  to  preyent  competitioD,  by  not  on]  j  control- 
ling the  hours  of  worK,  but  the  quantity  of  manufacture.  In  fact,  doing  the  \tut 
amount  of  work  possible  for  the  largest  amount  of  pay  that  could  be  coerced  from  the 
proprietors.  Experience,  however,  in  the  mean  time,  has  shown  Mr.  Bakewell  bow  to 
construct  his  furnaces,  or  af  least,  to  improve  on  the  old — and  he  discovered  better 
materials  in  his  immediate  vicinity,  and  succeeded  in  making  purer  glass  than  be  had 
before  made.  The  oppressive  acts  of  the  workmen,  in  the  mean  time,  compelled  Hr. 
Bakewell  to  resort  to  England  for  new  workmen,  at  a  time  when  the  probibitaiy 
laws  there  in  regard  to  mechanics  leavitog  England  were  in  full  force ;  an  ondertakiDg 
requiring  great  secrecy,  and  at  the  risk  of  long  imprisonment  if  detected. 

Such  were  some  of  the  embarrassing  circumstances  with  which  Mr.  Bakew^  bad 
to  contend.  Of  the  full  force  and  extent  of  these,  those  only  can  conceive  who  h«fe 
been  under  like  necessities  and  circumstances.  But  a  brighter  day  was  dawning  npm 
his  exertions,  and  at  length  his  arduous  and  untiring  labor  was  crowned  with  uie  de- 
sired success.  Good  clay  was  procured  from  Bolland,  and  purer  materials  discovered, 
competent  workmen  were  cith  r  imported  or  instructed,  and  the  flint  glass  manulM- 
ture  was  firmly  established  at  Pittsburg.  From  the  first  establishment  there  origina- 
ted, in  a  few  years,  many  other  glass  works,  erected  chiefly  by  persons  wbo  bad  ac- 
quired the  art  with  Mr.  Bakewell,  or  had  obtained  the  requisite  means  while  in  his 
employ.  We  may  well  consider  Mr.  Bakewell  as  the  fether  of  the  flint  glass  boeioen 
in  this  country,  for  he  commenced  the  work  in  1808,  and  by  untiring  efibrts  and  indna- 
try  brought  it  to  successful  issue. 

For  the  skill,  judgment,  labor,  and  perseverance  devoted  by  him  to  the  progress  of 
the  art  he  truljr  merits  the  "  Artium  Magister,"  so  often  bestowed  on  those  least  wor- 
thy of  its  dignity  and  honor.  Theory  and  Science  too  often  receive  the  meed  whidi 
practical  progress  in  its  walks  so  richly  deserves.  Mr.  Bakewell  lived  to  realise  m 
ample  fortune  as  the  fruit  of  his  industry,  and  his  sons  still  carry  on  a  profita^e 
busmess  on  the  premises  originally  occupied  by  their  father.  By  father  and  sons  this 
has  covered  a  space  of  forty- four  years,  a  length  of  time  rarely  finding  a  businesa  m 
the  same  fEunily.  May  the  &ctory  be  always  occupied  and  conducted  by  a  Bake- 
well 

The  furnace  built  by  Mr.  Bakewell  in  1808  contained  only  six  pots  20  inches 
diameter,  which  were  replaced  in  1810  by  a  ten  pot  furnace' of  a  larger  capacitj,  and 
in  1814  another  furnace  was  added  to  the  works  of  like  capacity. 

In  1809  another  concern  sprang  up,  and  carried  on  the  bunness  on  a  limited  scale : 
in  1812  another  succeeded,  making  three  concerns  carrying  on  the  businees;  nnd  m 
1810  another  company  was  formed,  but  failed  in  a  few  years. 

There  are  now  in  Pittsburg  nine  concerns  manufacturing  flmt  g1ass,'ninningibirteeii 
furnaces  and  one  hundred  and  five  potB,~there  are  also  three  concerns  at  Wbef  li^ 
running  five  furnaces  and  forty-five  pots,  there  are  also  at  "Wellesburg,  Wellsville, 
Steuben ville,  and  Cincinnati,  one  or  two  factories  each— besides  several  manufactories 
for  green  glass  jars,  and  one  for  the  making  of  porter  bottles,  one  also  for  mineral 
water  bottles. 

The  first  glass  cutting  works  were  opened  in  1809,  by  a  German  of  the  name  of 
Echbaum,  who  had  settled  in  Pittsburg  some  years  previously.  Mr.  Bakewell  also 
carried  on  the  plass  cutting,  and  among  his  workmen  was  an  Englishman  who  had 
served  as  a  soldier  in  Canada,  being  taken  as  a  prisoner  in  one  of  the  battles  an  the 
Lakes  in  1818,  he  proved  not  only  a  ^ood  glass  cutter,  but  an  excellent  mechanic,  ai*d 
in  various  branches ;  but  still  a  dissipated  and  idle  man,  and  of  course  but  of  little 
service  to  the  manufactory. 

One  of  the  amusing  incidents  connected  with  the  manufacture  occurred  when  Gen. 
Clark  (then  Governor  of  Missouri)  took  ap&rty  of  Osage  Chiefs  to  Washington.  Oa 
their  way  they  visited  BakewelFs  Glass  Works,  and  their  attention  was  greatly  ex- 
cited ;  they  watched  with  g^eat  curiosity  the  process  of  making  various  articles,  and 
the  mode  of  affixing  the  handle  to  a  glass  pitcher  quite  disturbed  the  equanimity  of 
the  head  chief,  who,  after  shaking  hands  with  the  workmen,  said,  through  the  inter- 
preter, •*  That  man  must  have  had  some  intercourse  with  the  Great  Spirit" 

Such  has  always  been  the  impression  made  upon  the  minds  of  the  nninitiatod 
whenever  the  first  sight  of  glass  working  has  occurred.  No  art  has  been  character- 
ijEed  in  the  course  of  its  prcgress  by  so  much  of  wonder  and  undefined  belief  in  Ilit 
supernatural,  as  that  of  the  manufocture  of  glass  in  its  various  modes  and  aiticlesL 
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A  MAOHmB  FOR  PAeSUia  RAW  GOTTOH . 

The  London  Timet  describes,  in  the  following  paragraph,  a  machine  or  press  for 
packing  raw  cotton.  We  publish  it  in  the  MerehanU*  MagmtVM  for  the  information  of 
our  readers  in  the  cotton-growing  States. 

In  Africa,  or  other  parts  of  the  world  where  hydraulic  presses  or  other  complex 
contrivances  are  not  at  command,  any  simple  and  efficient  machine  which  would  facili- 
tate the  firmly  packing  of  cotton,  is  a  matter  of  considerable  importance.  The  atten- 
tion of  Mr.  James  Nasmy  th  has  recently  been  directed  to  this  subject  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Olegg,  manufacturer,  and  lir.  Nasmyth  has  produced  a  design  fur  a  press,  which  ap- 
peofd  in  every  respect  well  calculated  to  answer  the  object  intended.  In  its  mode  of 
operation  it  is  so  simple  that  any  **  native"  who  can  walk  round  and  push  the  lever  of 
a  capstan  can  supply  the  power,  while  nine  tenths  of  the  machine  would  be  eompoaed 
of  wood,  in  order  to  avoid  the  difficulty  which  might  occur  in  obtaining  iron  work,  or 
effecting  repairs  in  that  material  The  design  wa4  on  view  at  the  Royal  Exchange 
several  days,  along  with  some  African  cotton,  and  Mr.  Nasmyth  generously  offers  the 
result  of  his  skill  to  the  public,  stating,  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Clegg,  that  he  entertains  a 
notion  that  such  a  simple  and  powerful  press  would  be  found  useful  in  those  foreign 
parts  where  the  matter  of  packing  is  an  important  consideration.  It  would  be  some- 
what difficult  to  give  any  description  of  the  press  which  would  be  intelligible  unac- 
companied by  a  diagram ;  but  we  may  state  that  it  will  consist  of  a  large  wooden 
frame,  which  will  hold  a  bale  of  cotton  at  each  of  its  ibur  comers.  Across  the  ma- 
chine runs  a  cog  rack,  moved  backward  or  forward  by  a  central  pinion,  to  be  turned 
round  like  a  capstan.  The  cotton  to  be  packed  is  placed  in  two  receivers,  right  and 
left  of  the  rack,  and  at  right  angles  to  it ;  at  the  extremities  of  these  receivers  are  the 
packing  sheets,  surrounded  by  cords,  (grooves  being  made  in  the  woodwork  to  receive 
them.)  At  the  end  of  the  rack  are  affixed  two  inclined  bars,  and  as  the  rack  is  moved 
by  the  pinion  those  bars  open  out  like  the  legs  of  a  pair  of  compasses,  and  each  foroee 
the  cotton  into  the  packing-sheet  at  the  extremity.  The  machine  has  a  double  action, 
and  while  two  bales  are  being  compressed  at  one  end  of  it,  the  same  motion  liberates 
two  packed  bales  at  the  opposite  end,  where  fresh  cotton  is  introduced  to  be  in  its 
turn  compressed.  As  the  bars  move  in  parallel  lines  with  each  other,  the  pressure 
tuuat  be  very  considerable.  At  first  the  motion  is  rapid,  which  suits  the  easily  com- 
pressible nature  of  the  material ;  it  then  becomes  slower,  but  of  course  what  is  lost  in 
speed  is  gained  in  power,  and  gained,  too,  at  the  point  when  it  is  most  required. 


THE  IRON  TRADB  IN  SCOTLAND. 

In  Qlaegow  and  its  suburbs  there  are  no  less  than  thirty-eight  iron  foundries,  all  in 
full  operation,  besides  two  now  building,  and  three  old  ones  not  at  work.  The  exten- 
sive malleable  iron  works  of  the  West  of  Scotland  Iron  Company,  at  Motherwell,  near 
Glasgow,  were  lately  exposed  to  sale  at  the  upset  price  of  £23,000,  and  sold,  after  a 
keen  competition,  for  £42,050  to  the  Glasgow  Iron  Oompany.  These  works  were 
erected  a  few  years  since  at  a  cost  of  upwards  of  £106,000.  They  are  to  be  set  to 
work  immediately,  with  at  least  250  workmen,  to  produce  malleable  iron.  It  b  said 
(by  the  Falkirk  Herald)  that  the  \t\m  trade  about  that  town  has  all  at  once  resumed 
a  decree  of  activity  unprecedented  for  some  years  past,  and  that  the  price  of  coals 
has  risen.  Should  prices  continue  as  at  present,  the  Herald  declares  that  the  Messrs. 
BAian  (of  Qartsherrie,  we  presume)  **  will  realize  nearly  £100,000  a-year  of  additional 
profit  on  the  produce  of  their  own  furnaces."  If  the  English  masters  ever  had  reason 
to  dread  the  over  production  of  the  Scottish  furnaces,  they  would  now  appear  to  have 
it  The  North  British  Maily  in  reference  to  the  present  and  prospective  state  of  af- 
fairs, says :  **  Does  the  increase  in  ship  building,  which  may  warrant  a  rise  in  plates 
and  bars,  justify  the  advance  in  pig  iron  of  sixty -five  per  cent;  or  will  ship  building, 
although  carried  on  to  three  times  the  extent  it  now  is,  take  away  the  yearly  surplus 
of  iron  that  is  now  made!  We  think  not  If  the  railway  mania  of  1846  and  1846 
could  not  clear  away  the  stock  that  the  few  furnaces  then  in  existence  could  produce, 
bow  can  it  for  a  moment  be  thought  that  even  a  great  increase  in  ship  building  and 
the  same  railway  mania  again  can  take  away  what  the  lately  discovered  ores  of  the 
Counties  of  Ayr,  Durham,  Northampton,  and  Cumberland,  are  adding  to  the  produc- 
tion t  In  Qlasgow  and  neighborhood,  alone,  we  have  surplus  of  400,000  tons,  which 
fpeeulatora  are  bosy  putting  into  the  same  stores  where,  m  1846,  many  of  them  left 
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Uieir  fortunes  behind  them."  The  laet  report  of  the  GUfigDw  market  oonveys  an  in- 
timation which  may  perhaps  check  the  mania  which  appears  to  be  breaking  oat  m 
more  quarters  than  one.  It  says :  ^'Oar  pig  iron  market  opened  good  this  week  at 
608.,  but  has  since  declined  to  67s.,  cash,  for  warrants,  at  which  sales  were  made  to- 
day for  prompt  payment  The  late  advance  has  materiaUy  interfered  with  both  ship- 
ments and  local  consumption,  and  the  very  laige  quantity  of  iron  being  deliTered 
into  store  had  (juite  alarmed  the  trade  here,  who  now  operate  with  great  caution, 
llie  stock  is  decidedly  on  the  increase.** 


OOiL  TRAPS  OF  CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 
The  trade  in  coal  has  risen  to  great  importance  in  Cleveland.  The  Plain  Dealer,  pa^ 
lished  at  that  place,  says :  **  The  increase  in  quantity  has  been  caused  by  the  ooostantiy 
increasing  advantages  of  transportation,  combined  with  the  cheap  rates  at  which  it  is 
furnished,  and  the  general  preference  which  the  community  has  evinced  for  this  kind 
of  fueL  The  following  interesting  table  exhibits  the  constant  increase  for  the  past 
iF^Iv^e  years,  and  the  enormous  increase  in  the  present  year : — 

GOAL  AILBIYKD  FROM    1840  TO   1852  IK0LU8IVK. 

Buflhels. 

1840 167,046 

1841 479,441 

1842 466.844 

1848 887,844 

1814 560,842 


1845.. 
1846.. 
1847.. 
1848.. 
1849.. 


889,880 

1850 

2.847,344 

898,806 

1861 

.  •   2,992,848 

1,238,622 

1862 

8,940,749 

1,926,461 

1,910,474 

To  this  may  be  added  the  amount  which  has  arrived  in  the  time  intervening  between 
November  14,  and  December  14,  viz:  867,114  bushels. 

SUBSTITUTE  FOR  ARTIFICIAL  lUUMIJVATIOJf. 

Every  improvement  in  the  means  of  obtaining  light,  an  element  so  important  in 
the  every-day  transactions  of  life,  is  highly  worUiy  of  public  support,  and  the  pos- 
sibility of  superseding  gas  during  the  day  in  those  dark  countinehouses,  UDdergroond 
warehouses,  and  many  manufacturing  establishments  with  which  our  metropoUs  and 
other  largely-populated  places  abound,  is  certainly  a  subject  of  the  highest  moment, 
not  only  as  regards  economy,  but  in  a  sanatory  point  of  view.  M.  Chappuis,  of  St. 
Mary  Axe,  is  now  introducmg  a  plan  for  obtaining  from  the  reflected  rays  of  the  sun 
a  very  large  increase  of  light,  in  places  quite  insofiiciently  illuminated  from  the  win- 
dows, una^t^isted  by  artificial  means.  It  is  simple,  but  exceedingly  effective,  consis- 
ting of  a  eiheet  of  bilver-plated  copper  or  other  metal  of  proper  size,  corrugated,  not 
in  regular  ridges  or  furrows,  but  in  linear  and  cross  waves,  forming  an  uneven  BorfacB 
of  eminences  and  depressions.  This  is  inclosed  in  a  neat  frame,  and  being  either 
placed  outside  the  window,  or  in  any  other  convenient  position,  all  the  light  received 
on  its  surface  may  be  reflected  in  any  direction,  and  with  extraordinary  elect 


THE  SALT  OF  FLORIDA. 


In  1829,  the  easterly  half  of  the  Island  of  Key  "West,  consisting  of  a  series  of  salt 
water  ponds,  was  leased  by  the  proprietors  to  tlie  Lafayette  Salt  Company,  who  pot 
up  works  on  it,  principally  consisting  of  covered  pans,  after  the  plan  adopted  at  Cape 
Cod  and  New  Bedfora,  from  which  the  company  must  have  taken  from  15,000  to 
20,000  bushels  of  salt  annually,  until  1846,  when  the  hurricane  almost  entirely  de- 
stroyed the  improTement  The  wreck  of  the  materials  was  sold  to  Charles  Howe, 
Esq.,  who  bought  the  landf'd  property  and  rebuilt  the  pans  and  vats.  He  also  on- 
etructed  grounds  after  the  manner  of  those  in  the  Bahamas,  from  all  of  which  he  took 
in  1847  and  1848,  an  average  of  over  88,000  bushels.  The  years  1849  and  1860  w«re 
not  quite  so  successful,  from  the  wetness  of  the  season ;  yet  there  was  still  made  in 
those  seasons  an  average  of  20,000  bushels. 

The  works  were  considerably  increased  in  1851,  but  from  the  nnusnal  fall  of  ndn, 
no  more  than  20,000  bushels  were  raked.  In  1862,  500  acres  were  exposed  to  evap- 
oration, and  it  is  believed  that  near  60,000  bushels  have  been  made. 
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STATISTICS  OF  POPULATION,  &c. 


SMlGRlTIOir  FROM  UFERPOOL  IBT 1863. 

The  emigration  from  Liverpool  ia  1852  surpassed  that  of  any  previoas  year,  baring 
MDOODted  to  229,099  souls.  The  following  facts,  says  the  Liverpool  7hne$,  will  en- 
able our  readers  to  estimate  the  progress  of  emigration  from  this  port  during  the  last 
twenty  years:— 

From  1883  to  1840,  the  number  of  emigrants  from  Liverpool  varied  from  10,888 
in  the  first  named  year,  to  80,859  in  the  B<^onJ.  There  was  a  steady  increase  during 
the  whole  time,  but  it  did  not  reach  40,000  souls  until  the  last  year  of  the  period. 
From  1841  to  1816,  the  first  year  of  the  potato  famine  in  Ireland,  the  number  of 
emigrants  from  Liverpool  increased  from  48,359  to  71,617. 

Since  1846  the  increase  has  been  wonderful,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
figures: — 

174,187 

206,015 

229,099 


1847. 
1848. 
1849. 


1344^24 
181,624 
158,902 


1850 
1851 
1852  , 


The  emigration  of  1852  presents  some  remarkable  circumstances,  both  as  relates  to 
the  nationality  of  the  emigrants  who  sailed  from  Liverpool,  and  theur  places  of  desti- 
nation. 

In  spite  of  Australian  gold,  the  United  States  is  still  the  country  in  which  the 
greater  part  of  emigrants  seek  for  their  new  homes.  Of  the  229,099  who  sailed  from 
Liverpool  in  1852  no  less  than  187,962  were  bound  to  the  United  States.  Nearly  all 
the  Irish,  and  most  of  the  Germans  sailed  for  that  country,  lured  by  the  triple  advan- 
tages of  a  short  voyage,  a  small  passage-money,  and  a  re-union,  on  arrival,  with  im- 
mense multitudes  of  their  fellow  countrymen. 


To  Oanada  it  amounted  to 8,872 

Ifew  Brunswick 828 

Ko?a  SooUa 68 


Newfoundland 

Prince  Edward's  IslantL. 
And  the  West  Indies. . . 


62 
51 
78 


The  emigration  to  South  Africa,  from  this  port,  was  very  small,  only  91  persons 
having  been  found  willing  to  encounter  the  Kamrs. 

The  increase  in  the  emigration  to  Australia  ia  the  most  remarkable  fact,  as  relates 
to  the  point  of  destination  of  emigrants.  The  whole  emigration  to  Australia  from  all 
the  porU  of  Great  Britain,  amounted  in  1849  to  82,191,  and  in  1850  only  to  16,087. 
In  1852  no  less  than  86,253  emigrants  sailed  for  Australia  from  Liverpool  alone.  As 
the  great  majority  of  the  emigrants  to  the  United  States  were  principally  Germans 
and  Iri«h,  so  the  great  majority  of  the  emigrants  to  Australia  were  English  or  Scotch. 

The  following  is  a  view  of  Uie  emigration  trade  of  Liverpool  in  1852,  arranged  in 
a  tabular  form :  — 

FLAOES  OF  DESTINATION  AND   NUMBCa  OF  SMIQaANTB  FROM  LIVERPOOL  IN   1852. 


United  States 

187,962 

847 

8.878 

828 

60 

52 

61 

78 

Africa 

91 

South  America 

Sidney,  New  South  Wales  . . 

Port  Philip 

Van  DiemanV  Land 

South  Australia 

4,013 

29,878 

608 

Oanada 

New  Brunswick 

Nova  Sontia '. , 

2,264 

NevftmndlAnrl 

Total,  in  926  ships 

Prince  Edward's  Island 

West  Indies 

229,090 

A  curious  circumstance  in  connection  with  the  emigration  of  last  year  is,  that  about 
81,600  German  emigrants  sailed  from  Liverpool  in  preference  to  sailing  from  Uam- 
barg,  Bremen,  Rotterdam,  or  Antwerp. 
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OCCUPATIOH,  AGE,  AID  NATIVITT  OF  CAUVO£VIA  JJEOBUTURE. 

A  Yallejo  correspoodent  of  the  Union  gives  the  following  statement  of  the  agc^ 
occopatioD,  and  nativitj  of  members  of  the  preseat  LegiBlature  and  of  the  State  oT 
ficers : — 

SXKATB. 

8  from 27  to  29 


PLA0I8  or  VAnvmr. 

PemiiylTaoia. 7 

New  Jersey 4 

Kentucky 8 

Kew  York 1 

Virginia 1 


One  member., 

8  from 

12  from 


62 
40  to  45 
81  to  89 


OCCUPATION. 


Physicians. 
Lawyera.. 
Merchants. 
Miners. . . . 
Printer  . . . 
Ranchero .. 
Mechanic. 


ABSBICBLT. 


PLAOn  OF  KATIYITT. 


Yii^gioia , 

South  Carolina.., 

New  York 

Peonsylvania...., 

Indiana 

Ohio 

Tennessee , 

New  Hampshire  . 

Vermont 

Kentucky  .;•..•, 
Massachusetts  .  • , 

Georgia 

New  Jersey 

Maine , 

FHnoe 

Ireland  ......... 

Oalifomia , 

Missouri 


lof... 

7  from.. 
22  from.. 
29  from.- 


66  years  of  age. 
43  to  45  yearc. 
80  to  86  years. 
22  to  29  years. 


Single  men . . 
Married  men 


ococPAnox. 


Merchants.  • , 

Miners 

Lawyers ...••. 

PhyMcians 

Farmers 

Jeweler 

Civil  Engineer. 

Ranchera w. 


85 
22 


9 

17 

9 

8 

i 
1 

1 
1 


omczBS  or  statv. 

Name.  NatlTltj.  ^ 

John  Bigler,  Governor .Pennsylvania. 

S.  Purd^,  Lieutenant-Governor New  York.. . . 

W.  S.  Pierce,  Controller N.  Hsmpshire 

R.  Roman,  Treasurer .Kentucky 

W.  Van  Voorhies,  Secretary  of  State  . .  .Pennsylvania. 

S.  C.  Hastings,  Attorney- General New  York.. . . 

W.  M.  Eddj,  Surveyor New  York.. . . 

J.  G.  Marvm,  Supermtendent  of  Public  In- 
struction   i Connecticut . . 


Last  residenoe.  Oocapstioo.  A^ 

.  Illinois. . . . Printer. ...  45 

.  New  York  .Merchant . .  87 

.  Missouri . . .  Physician. .  88 

.Texas Physiciaa.  29 

.  Washingtoo.Law;  er. . . .  29 

.Iowa Lawyer....  40 

.Iowa Engineer...  85 


.Penn. 


•Lawyer.. ..    87 


EUROF£AJI  EMIGRATION  TO  THE  WESr. 

The  report  of  the  agent  of  the  German  Society  at  St  Louis  shows  an  increase  in 
the  arrivals  of  German  emigrants  there,  for  the  months  of  September.  October,  and 
November,  1852,  over  the  same  months  in  1851,  of  6,147.  During  the  months  of 
June,  July,  and  August,  1852,  6,645  German  emigrants  arrived  at  St  Louis.  The 
amlgrants  last  arrived  prefer  the  State  of  Iowa  lor  a  settlement,  and  at  least  one-third 
of  those  arrived  doring  the  last  year  at  St.  Louis,  mada  their  way  to  that  State,  wJudk« 
it  appears,  enjoys  an  excellent  reputation  in  Europe. 
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THE  wpfjuTm  cffinm  of  the  uhitbi^  states. 

The  center  of  the  Republic,  according  to  a  CiacinDati  writer  of  the  Times,  is  jott 
west  of  the  Ohio  BiTer,  in  Ohio.  Dr.  Patterson,  of  Philadelphia,  calculated  the  cen- 
ter. In  1790,  the  center  was  near  the  line  of  New  York  and  Adams  Oonnty,  Penn- 
eyWania.  Then  it  passed  mto  the  edge  of  Virginia,  bending  towards  the  South—then 
aacended  norUi  into  Pennsylrania;  in  1840,  it  was  a  little  east  of  Bfarietta,  Ohio,  and 
in  1860,  a  litUe  west  of  the  Ohio.  Its  course  is  said  to  be  towards  Dayton,  and  finals 
]j  toward  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri. 

The  comparative  population  of  the  Ohio  Yallej  and  the  Lake  Basin  is  said  to  be  as 
follows : — 


OaiO  VALLBT. 


fthsOhio 

f  ths  Indiana 

S^ths  Illinois 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Western  Virginia 

Western  Pennsylvania . 


Total. 


1,600,000 
160,000 
•?60,000 
1,000.000 
1,000,000 
800,000 
800,000 

6,600,000 


LAKK  BASIN. 


Western  New  York.  . , . . 
Western  Pennsylvania  . . 

ithObio 

|th  Indiana 

ith  Illinois 

Michigan.. 

Wisconsin 


Total. 


800,000 
100,000 
600.000 
260.000 
260,000 
460,00« 
860,000 

2,700,000 


A  portion  of  Alabama,  in  Valley  of  Tennessee,  belongs  also  to  the  Ohio  Valley  ; 
so  also  do  some  other  small  distiicts. 

Oincinnati  is  put  down  as  the  commercial  center  of  the  Ohio  Valley  now,  and  ever 
to  remain  so.  In  the  five  months  from  September  last,  the  Commerce  of  Cincinnati 
has  increased  50  per  cent  over  that  of  the  same  period  last  year. 


EMIGRANTS  ARRIVED  AT  QUEBEC,  1848-52. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  emigrants  arrived  at  Quebec  since  1848 
inclusive : — 

1848.   1849.   18$0.   18SI.   ISil 

England. 8,084  8,980  9,887  9,677  9,276 

Ireland 16.682  28,129  17,976  22,881  16,988 

Scotland 8.086  4,984  2.879  7.042  6,47T 

Lowerports 1,842  968  701  1,106  1,184 

Contment 1,895  486  49  870  7,866 

Total 27,839       88,494      82,292      41,076       89,178 

It  will  be  seen  that  a  greater  number  have  arrived  from  the  Continent  of  Europe  ia 
1862  than  in  any  previous  year. 

EMIGRATION  FROM  THE  CLYDE. 

We  subjoin  a  statement  of  the  number  of  emigrants  who  left  the  Clyde  in  1851  and 
1852.  under  the  British  emigration  act : — 

18SI.  18S1 

Australia 149  8.769 

Canada 8,904  8,686 

United  States 9,072  9,777 

Totol 1 8,1 26  17,481 

In  addition  to  the  above,  upwards  of  8.000  emigrants  passed  in  1862  to  Liverpool 
through  the  hands  of  the  govenuneot  emigratioo  inspector  at  Glasgow,  to  join  emi- 
grant ships  at  Liverpool 
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THE  EFFECTS  OF  EUROPEAN  WAR  U?ON  OUR  GOMMERCB. 
From  a  loog  and  powerful  speech  made  by  Mr.  Oobdeh,  at  a  late  Peace  Meetio^  M 
Manchester,  which  was  attended  bj  some  six  thousand  persons,  we  take  the  foUoviqf 
striking  paragraph  relative  to  the  effects  of  a  European  war  upon  American  Oooi- 
■aerce.    The  position  is  tmquesUonablj  a  sound  one.   , 

Now  I  hare  heard  a  great  deal  of  trash  talked,  and  have  seen  a  great  deal  mere 
written,  about  what  is  to  be  expected  from  the  United  States  of  America,  if  we  de- 
clare war  with  France.  Don't  deceive  yourselves.  America  b  not  coming  to  put  her- 
Mlf  in  alliance  with  the  Anglo  Saxon  race  to  make  war  with  France.  (Cheers.)  If 
you  go  to  war  with  France,  I  tell  you  what  the  United  States  will  do :  tho  fir^t  thing 
tiMy  will  do  will  be  to  assume  a  very  bold  attitude,  and  require  ^ou  instantly  te 
abandon  that  right  of  search  which  was  claimed  and  exercised  durmg  the  last  war, 
and  was  left  an  open  question  even  at  the  peace.  Now,  you  will  be  obliged  instantly 
to  renounce  the  right  of  visiting  American  vessels.  America  will  no  longer  allow  you, 
with  her  tonnage  now  nearly  equal  to  your  own,  to  do  what  you  did  46  years  ago  with 
hnpunity ;  and  what  will  be  the  consequence!  America  will  cany  on  the  Commerce 
ef  Europe.  Do  you  think,  with  your  navigation  laws  repealed — ^now,  I  invite  the 
merchants  of  Liverpool,  whose  organs  talk  so  glibly  of  war,  to  pay  attenUcm  to  what 
I  say — do  you  suppoee  that,  with  the  navigation  laws  repealed,  if  there  is  a  war  be- 
tween Frauce  and  England,  and  our  narrow  seas  swarm,  as  they  will,  with  privateers 
having  letters  of  marque — many  and  many  a  stout  steamer  built  on  the  Atlantic  shores 
eoming  over  here  with  letters  of  marque  to  seize  as  prizes  your  merchant  vessels — do 
yon  suppose  that  under  such  circumstances,  anybody  would  be  such  a  fool  as  to  soul 
one  ounce  of  freight  under  the  British  flag  I  Would  not  the  insurance  be  some  SO  or 
80  per  cent  more  than  the  insurance  of  some  American  ship  f  and  who  in  the  world, 
do  you  think,  could  carry  on  competition  in  any  commodities,  if  he  had  to  pay  20  or 
80  per  cent  more  than  those  who  brought  their  goods  in  any  foreign  ship  ff  What 
must  be  the  effect  instantly  of  war !  Your  ships  must  leave  your  harbors  and  go  and 
enter  themselves  and  get  registered  either  as  American  ships,  or  Dutch  ships,  or  Ham- 
burg ships,  and  be  anything  but  English  ships ;  then  you  may  bring  vour commodities 
here  under  some  other  flag,  and  what  will  become  of  the  shipwrights  uf  Liverpool, 
when  all  the  English  ships  are  gone  and  no  others  building  f  They  may  follow  the 
ihipe,  or  they  may  go  to  the  workbouse.  ( Hear,  hear.)  That  is  what  will  ^Uow  a  war ; 
that  is  what  will  come  of  the  *'high  hand,"  and  **  pitching  into  France,"  as  the  saying 
is.  (Laughter.)  And  right  well  would  the  merchants  of  Liverpool  deserve  such  a 
.  rtate  of  things,  if  they  sanction  such  a  course  of  policy  or  encourage  that  tone  of  the 
press  which  invites  provocation  and  war  of  that  kind.  Though  we  have  not  eufiidently 
thought  of  what  a  war  would  do  for  ourselves,  have  you  ever  considered  what  efl^t 
it  would  have  upon  this  district,  this  busy  hive  which  subsists  entirely  upon  the  indus- 
try that  is  employed  upon  the  raw  material  brought  from  abroad  ff  It  would  be  a 
very  different  thing  to  throw  the  country  into  distress  now,  for  the  want  of  the  raw 
material,  to  what  it  was  some  60  years  ago,  for  our  capital  has  increased  four  or  five 
Ibid,  and  our  consumption  of  the  raw  material  has  increased  some  eight  or  ten  fold 
from  what  it  was  in  those  days.  Don't  listen  to  those  papers  which  talk  about  '*  pitch- 
ing into  **  France,  and  don't  delude  yourselves  with  the  idea  that  the  United  States 
will  ever  come  to  help  the  English  in  any  war  that  may  be  carried  on.  The  Amer- 
icans are  too  shrewd  to  fight  other  peoples*  battles ;  when  you  find  them  fighting  it  wfll 
be  for  themselves.    (Cheers  and  Laughter.) 


THE  LEAYES  OF  THE  COFFEE  PLAlfT  A  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BERRY. 

The  Singapore  Free  Press  recommends  the  use  of  the  coffee  leaf  as  a  subatitate  for 
IIm  berry.  The  sensible  writer  appears  to  be  an  English  planter  of  the  Dntdi  settle- 
■Mnt  of  Padang,  in  Sumatra,  where  the  coffee'  plant  has  been  cultivated  fnr  several 
generations,  and  where  it  is  now  produced  in  larger  quantity  and  of  better  quali^ 
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than  in  aoj  coantry  of  the  Malayan  Islands,  Java  excepted.  The  coffee  plant  is  an 
evergreen  large  shrub,  which  yields  a  profusion  of  leaves,  and  bears  fruit  kit  about 
twenty  years.  The  Umf,  and  even  the  twigs,  have,  in  a  minor  degree,  the  same  stimu- 
Jstingaod  exhilarating  property  as  the  berry,  and  its  habitual  use  by  the  natives  of 
the  country,  agricultural  Malavs  of  very  simple  habits,  and  little  amenable  to  innova- 
tion, shows  that  they  at  least  find  the  coffee  leaf  to  make  a  wholesome  and  agreeable 
beverai^e.  The  introduction  of  this  article  into  our  consumption  would,  we  cannot 
help  thinking,  be  a  benefit  to  the  poor  and  to  our  colonial  planters.  In  order  to  render 
coffee  leaves  marketable  for  European  consumption,  we  fancy  the  best  mode  of  prep- 
aration will  consist  in  subjecting  tnem  to  the  same  kind  of  manipulation  as  tea  under- 
goes, and  for  this  purpose  it  would  probably  be  expedient,  at  first,  to  employ,  for  ia- 
struction,  Chinese  skilled  in  the  art,  such  men  as  Mr.  Fortune  lately  broui^ht  from  the 
northern  provinces  of  China,  to  Upper  India.  The  leaves  of  coffee,  neither  fleshy  or 
succulent,  are  even  more  easily  dried  than  those  of  the  tea ;  and  being  larger  and  more 
abundant,  while  the  plant  itself  is  more  easily  reared  than  tea,  and  embraces  a  much 
wider  geographical  range,  it  is  certain  that  Uiey  might  be  sold  at  a  lower  price  than 
the  poorest  Bkihea.  It  may  be  added  that  the  leaves  so  prepared  would  not  be  amen- 
able to  the  charge  of  adulteration  so  often  urged  against  the  ground  berry.  The  sub- 
ject is  worth  the  attention  of  planters,  traders,  and  consumers. 


.    A  FUffNT  COMMERCIAL  TRAITSACTIOI. 

The  Mining  RegiUer  says  ^  it  will  be  some  time,  if  not  longer,  before  we  shall 
awaken  the  echoes  of  our  quiet  sanctum  with  a  laugh  so  irrepressible  as  a  guffaw 
which  has  just  escaped  us, -at  a  mercantile  anecdote  inimitably  related  by  a  German 
friend  :** — 

An  old  fellow  living  at  Frankfort-on-the-Maine,  sent  to  a  business  correspondent  at 
Frankfort-on-the*Oder,  a  large  consignment  of  cotton  stocking-s  and  at  the  same  time, 
to  another  correspondent  at  the  same  place,  an  equally  large  consignment  of  cotton 
nightcaps,  the  product  of  his  own  manufacture.  He  wrote  to  each  the  price  at 
which  they  were  to  sell,  but  the  sum  designated  was  found  to  be  too  large,  of  which 
fact  they  took  occasion  to  inform  him.  He  yielded  a  little  in  his  demand,  but  still 
there  was  no  offer  for  his  fabrics.  Again  he  writts,  in  reply  to  other  letters  of  his 
correspondents,  naming  a  yet  smaller  amount;  but  weeks  elapse,  and  yet  no  sales.  At 
length  be  writes  to  each  correspondent  to  make  tome  disposition  of  his  manufactures ; 
if  thev  can't  get  money  for  theai,  at  least  to  exchange  them,  no  matter  at  what  rea- 
sonable sacrifice,  for  any  other  goods.  Under  these  instructions,  the  stocking  factor 
calls  upon  the  nightcarp  agent,  both  unkm^wn  to  each  other  in  connection  with  theii; 
principal,  and  **  names  his  views;"  he  wishes  to  exchange  a  lot  of  superior  cotton 
stockings  for  some  ot*icr  goods ;  he  is  not  partieular  what  kind,  as  the  transaction  is 
for  a  friend,  who  is  desirous  of  *'  closing  bis  stock.**  The  man  at  first  can  think  of 
nothing  which  he  would  like  to  exchange  for  so  large  a  supply  of  stockings ;  but  at 
length  a  bright  thought  strikes  him.  '*  I  have,"  said  he,  *'  a  consignment  of  cottoa 
nightcaps  from  an  old  correspondent,  which  I  shall  not  object  to  exchange  for  your 
stockings.**  Tlie  bargain  was  soon  closed.  The  stocking- factor  wrote  buck  at  once 
that  he  had  at  length  been  enabled  to  comply  with  the  instructions  of  his  principal 
He  had  exchanged  his  stockings  for  **  a  superior  article  of  nightcap,*'  in  an  equal  quan* 
ttty,  which  bo  was  assured  were  likely  to  be  much  in  demand  before  a  great  while  I 

The  next  day  came  a  letter  from  the  nightcap-agent,  announcing  his  success,  and 
appended  to  the  letter  was  a  big  bill  for  commissions  1  As  Yellowplush  would  say* 
**Fanzy  that  gent's  feelinks.'* 


A  BUSINESS  6IRL. 


We  are  well  acquainted  with  a  younsr  Aod  very  handsome  girl,  says  the  accomplished 
editor  of  the  Merchantn  Ledger^  who  has  the  principal  management  of  a  large  mer- 
eantile  establishment  in  a  flourishing  country  town,  who  visits  different  cities  alone, 
stops  at  hotels,  purchases  supplies  of  dry  goods,  hardware,  china,  groceries,  shoes,  nick- 
nacks,  and  all  multifarious  saleablee  which  mak>*  np  **  a  stock  **  in  a  miscellaneous  store. 
She  f^ives  notes,  makes  contracts,  all  such  business  as  belongs  to  her;  and  we  have 
•ever  yet  learned  that  she  has  sacrificed  one  iota  of  the  dignity,  admiratbn  and  re- 
spect, which  are  her  just  due  as  a  yoaog,  amiable,  and  very  pretty  woman. 
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MfiRCHAHTS  AKD  SHOPKEEPERS  II  fliTili. 

HntAM  FcTLLVK,  Esq^  Editor  of  the  Jfew  York  Afirror,  who  passed  a  few  weeks  id 
Havana  during  last  year,  in  one  of  his  interesting  series  of  letters,  says : — 

**  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  nearly  all  the  merchants  and  shopkeepers  of  HaTsmi 
are  natiTe  Spaniardfl,  and  they  are  not  only  contentefi,  but  fanaticaUy  devoted  to  the 
Sfaoiiih  Oovenuneot  A  large  proportkm  of  this  cUse  came  to  Oub«  as  adventureiv, 
awi  began  life  as  clerks,  oo  small  salaries.  After  accumulating  five  hundred  doUsrs, 
they  would  purchase  a  share  in  a  joint-stock  slave- trading  company,  and  in  the  oonrse 
of  a  year  or  two,  receive  a  profit  in  the  shape  of  a  dividend,  amounting  to  ten  tboo- 
sand  dollars,  which  sum,  re-mvested  in  the  same  business,  soon  made  them  milKoo- 
aires.  These  nabobs  then  generally  return  to  Spain  to  spend  their  ill-gotten  fortunes, 
leaving^  a  crop  of  clerks  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  Uieir  inhuman  predecej«80fB.  It 
is,  perhaps,  not  generally  known,  that  some  of^  our  New  York  **  Merchant  Princes,* 
whose  sudden  wealth  has  been  attributed  to  the  sugar  business,  have  derived  their 
largest  revenue  from  capital  slyly  invested  in  the  slave  trade.  Persona  who  are  curi- 
ous  in  such  matters  may  learn  further  particulars." 

ARCriC  WHALE  FISHERT. 

Captain  Penny,  the  eminent  Arctic  navigator,  has  at  length  succeeded,  says  the  Loo- 
don  Literary  Oazette^  in  forming  a  company  fur  prosecuting  the  whale  fishery,  and 
founding  a  permanent  settlement  in  the  Arctic  regions.  He  designs  to  employ  pro- 
pellere  in  whale  fi;»hiog  in  the  bays  and  inlets  of  Davis*  Straits.  A  eulooy  is  to  be 
rounded  in  the  iulet  known  as  Northumberland  Inlet,  or  Hogarth  Sound,  in  about  the 
same  latitude  as  Archangel  In  this  locality  there  are  not  only  excellent  fii4iing 
grounds,  but  great  store  of  mineral  wealth,  especially  of  plumbaga  The  company 
will  send  out  two  screw  steamer^  of  600  tons  each,  in  the  spring  months,  to  the  «eas 
between  Greenland  and  Nova  Zembla,  and  later  in  the  year  the  steamers  would  Mart 
tot  Hogarth  Sound,  so  as  to  arrive  there  before  August.  They  would  remain  there 
until  the  ice  forms  in  November,  when  they  would  return  to  Enguind  with  the  produce* 
leaving  the  settlers  to  prosecute  the  inshore  fishery,  and  store  up  the  prooeeda  uutil 
the  return  of  the  steamers  in  the  spring. 


BRIEF  MENTION  OF  MOTHER  OF  PEARL. 

"Mother  of  pearl,"  says  Parker**  Joumaly  **is  the  hard,  silvery, "brilliant  internal 
layer  of  several  kinds  of  shells,  particularly  oysters,  which  is  often  variegated  with 
oluuiging  purple  and  azure  colors.  The  large  oysters  of  the  Indian  seas  alone  secrete 
this  ooat  of  sufficient  thickness  to  render  their  shell  available  to  the  purposes  of  manu- 
lectures.  The  genus  of  shell  fii'h  called  Pentad inoe  furnishes  the  finest  pearls,  as  well 
as  the  mother  of  pearl ;  it  is  found  in  greater  perfection  round  the  coast  of  Oyloo, 
near  Ormous,  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  at  Oomorin,  and  among  some  of  the  Austndian 
aaas.  The  brilliant  hues  of  mother  of  pearl  do  not  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the 
substance,  but  upon  its  structure.  The  microscopic  wrinkles  or  furrows  which  run 
across  the  surface  of  every  slice,  act  upon  the  reflected  light  in  such  a  way  as  to  pro- 
duce the  chromatic  eflfect  Sir  David  Brewster  has  shown  that  if  we  take,  with  very 
fine  black  sealing  wax,  or  with  the  fusible  alloy  of  D'Arcet,  an  impression  of  mother 
of  pearl,  it  will  possess  the  iridescent  appearance.  Mother  of  pearl  is  very  delicate 
to  work;  but  it  may  be  fashioned  by  saws,  files,  and  drills,  with  the  aid  soiuetimes  of 
a  corrosive  acid,  such  as  the  diluted  sulphuric  or  muriatic  add  ;  and  it  is  polished  by 
colcotharB." 

CONTEMPT  OF  THE  BANK. 

A  shop  boy,  having  a  very  rustic  appearance  in  dress  and  manners,  entered  one  of 
the  banks  in  Dundee,  a  few  days  ago,  and,  throwing  a  sixpence  to  the  teller.  ari»d, 
•*  A  saxpence  worth  o'  ferdihs."  The  teller  v^y  politely  replied,  "  I  can't  do  it.  I 
have  not  so  many."  Shop  boy — **  Gie*s  back  my  saxpence,  then,"  The  boy,  on  opeo- 
ing  the  door  to  leave,  looked  over  his  shoulder,  and,  staring  at  the  teller,  exdaioied, 
"  Sic  a  bank  T  Next  day  he  had  occasion  to  visit  the  same  bank,  and  on  being  a^ked, 
amid  the  laughter  of  the  clerks,  **  If  he  got  his  saxpence  wcrih  o*  ferdins  V  refdied 
contemptuously,  **  Ay  did  L    I  got  them  io  a  Utde  pie'ehop.'' 
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1.— 7%tf  District  School  at  it  Was,  By  the  Rev.  Warren  Bubton.  A  New  Edition. 
There  are  works  thrown  off  at  a  heat  which  the  writers  themselves  never  after- 
wards equal,  whith  take  the  world  by  surprise  and  defy  imitation  in  their  peculiar 
parts.  Such  was  Goldsmith's  Vioar  of  Wakefield,  such  Loddiart's  Yalinus,  such  this 
life-like  sketch  of  the  ancient  New  England  School  Overflowing  with  quiet  humor, 
full-fraught  with  sympathy  for  childhood,  its  distinction  from  everjr  book  of  the  sort 
is,  it  places  the  reader  in  the  midst  of  the  busy  scene,  and  makes  it  all  move  before 
him^  in  perfect  truth,  yet  vivid  life.  One's  own  hand  smarts  with  the  biting  ruler 
again,  or  aches  with  the  punishment  of  holding  the  big  Bible  at  arm's  length.  One's 
voice  trembles  at  going  through  the  word  of  terror  **  abomination,"  or  gets  hoarse  at 
defying  all  pauses  m  the  loud  reading  lesson.  Suddenly  the  scene  changes,  and  we 
are  leaping  like  young  colts  homeward,  or  absorbed  in  an  eventful  snow  ball  battle, 
or  crouching  contentedly  over  the  simmering  dough-nut  The  rusticity  of  the  lan- 
guage adds  reality  to  its  descriptions.  Oity  youths  should  study  this  District  School, 
that  they  may  kiiow  what  country  life  Is ;  our  word  for  it,  they  will  thank  us  for  this 
introductbn,  and  will  place  the  new  fnend  by  the  side  of  old  Crusoe  as  a  treasure  not 
to  be  spared  from  the  library  of  youth. 

2.-^G€nsrcU  History  of  tht  Christian  Religion  and  Okureh.  From  the  German  of 
Dr.  Augustus  Neandbr.  Translated  from  the  first  revised,  and  altered  Uiroughout 
Recording  to  the  second  edition.  By  Joeipa  Torrbt.  Third  Edition.  y<ds.  8  and 
4.    Svo.,  pp.  623  <&  660.    Boston :  Crocker  dc  Brewster. 

These  two  volumes  comprise  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  of  the  original  work.  This 
translation  of  Torrey  is  the  only  g(K)d  one  which  has  ever  been  made  of  Neander*s 
great  work  on  church  history,  or  rather  we  should  say,  of  the  history  of  the  Christian 
religion.  The  importance  of  this  distinction  as  it  relates  to  the  true  character  of  this 
work  is  great.  For  the  author  regards  a  church  as  consisting  of  any  number  of  per- 
sons who  are,  in  heart  and  in  spirit,  one  m  love  and  obedience  to  God.  The  fundamen- 
tal point  of  work  therefore,  consists  in  a  history  of  the  development  through  centuries, 
of  this  oneness  of  heart  and  spirit,  so  far  as  it  is  indicated  by  the  circumstances,  con- 
dition, and  doctrines  of  Christianity,  from  the  earliest  period.  All  that  informatioo 
which  is  comprised  under  the  term  of  a  church,  such  as  its  liturgy,  its  forms  of  prayer, 
its  officers  <S^  receives  no  further  mention  than  is  necessary  to  throw  light  upon  his 
leading  idea.  Dr.  Neander  comes  under  that  class  who  are  now  generally  denominated 
'^evangelical"  writers;  which,  as  we  understand  it,  comprises  all  who  believe  in  the 
inner  life  of  Christianity.  These  volumes  contain  all  of  the  work  written  by  the 
anthor.  It  was  his  design  to  have  added  another  volume,  bringing  the  history  down 
to  the  period  of  the  Reformation.  Doubtless  much  material  was  collected  for  this 
purpose,  but  he  did  not  live  to  perform  the  task.  There  is  no  question  of  the  great 
value  of  this  work.  Its  accuracy,  its  masterly  ability,  its  calm  and  copious  argument 
upon  every  doubtful  point,  its  richness  of  learning,  and  sincere  and  honest  spirit,  place 
it,  in  our  estimation,  before  all  other  works  on  this  subject. 

& — Comparative  Physiognomy^  or  Resemblances  between  Men  and  Animals,  "By 
Jambs  W.  Rbdfibld,  M.  D.  Illustrated  by  880  engravings.  Svo.  pp.  884.  New 
York:  Redfield. 

This  author  has  used  wonderful  industry  to  develop,  or  to  point  out  the  resem- 
blances of  some  features  and  postures  of  men  of  peculiar  stamp  of  character  with  the 
features  and  postures  of  certain  clashes  of  animals.  Some  ot  the  resemblances  are 
very  striking.  But  after  all  they  amount  to  nothing.  The  animal,  throughout  all  the 
orders  of  its  kingdom,  has  resemblances.  So  it  is  with  the  orders  in  the  intellectual 
world,  or  vegetable  world.  These  mere  expressions  of  features  are  curious  with  all 
Uieee  who  would  like  to  see  how  much  some  men's  faces  resemble  those  of  doge,  or 
bears,  or  birds,  or  frogs ;  but  beyond  this  it  is  all  stuff  and  nonsense. 

4. — Ifonte  Treatment  for  Self  Abuses.  A  practical  treatise.  By  R.  T.  Trall,  M.  D. 
12mo.,  pp.  117.    New  York :  Fowlers  &  Wells. 

6« — Gui  Howird:  Or  how  to  win  a  Wife.  By  the  anthor  **  Minnie  Gray."  Beauti- 
fully illustrated.    Svo.,  pp.  200.    Hew  York :  Garret  <fc  Co. 
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6. — Jfemoirs^  Joumalt,  and  Chrrespondenee  of  Thomas  Jfoore.  Edited  \>y  Loft» 
John  Robsbll,  M.  P.  Parts  1  and  2.  New  Tork:  D.  Appleton  <&  Co. 
The  memoirs  of  Ireland's  noblest  poet,  compiled  from  hia  own  journal  and  corre- 
fipondence,  forms  one  of  the  most  interesting  books  uf  the  day.  Its  publicatioQ  bia 
Deen  commenced  in  a  very  fine  style,  in  a  series  of  numbers,  by  the  Appletona.  TTia 
editorship,  by  Lord  John  Russell,  consists  chiefly  in  a  compilation,  and  we  have  Moore 
speaking  and  writing  of  himself  at  every  page  as  we  proceed.  The  interest  and 
trathfulness  of  the  picture  of  the  poet  is  hightened  by  this  mode  of  presenting  him. 
The  numbers  thus  far  are  full  of  attraction,  and  one  lingers  over  the  tender  letters  of 
Moore  to  his  mother  with  admiration  of  the  warm  and  pure  heart  of  the  son  and  the 
warm  and  confiding  affectioo  of  the  mother. 

7. — English  Items:  Or  Mieroseopic  Views  of  England  and  Englishmen.    By  Mite. 

F.  Wood.    12mo.,  pp.  861.    New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Ck). 

Few  young  writers  have  met  with  as  favorable  an  introduction  to  the  public,  as  was 
the  fortune  of  this  spirited  writer,  in  his  previous  volume  entitled  "  Letters  from  the 
Continent"  This  volume  is  equally  meritorious.  The  Eoglish  character  is  handled 
with  unsparing  severity,  yet  with  a  rigid  truthfulness  in  the  statement  of  facts  whidi 
adds  to  the  sting.  «  English  Writers,"  "  Manners,**  **  Devotion  to  Dinner,"  "  Sizpeooy 
Miracles,"  and  many  oU^r  peculiarities  m  the  original  **John  Bull,"  are  shown  op  w 
that  style  which  it  has  b^n  customary  for  the  English  writers  to  apply  to  America' 
It  is  a  book  which  will  make  an  impression. 

8. — The  Lofty  and  the  Lowly  ;  or  good  in  aU  and  none  all  good.    By  M.  J.  MoIktobh. 

2  vols.    12mo.  pp.  323  and  299.    New  York:  D.  Appleton. 

Few  works  of  fiction  which  have  recently  been  issued  are  more  deserving  oi  P«^ 
sal  than  these  charming  volumes.  The  scenes  and  diaracters  which  are  delineated  in 
them  are  to  be  found  both  at  the  North  and  the  South ;  the  good  and  the  bad  in  eadi 
are  not  overlooked.  There  is  no  work  on  Northern  or  Southern  life  so  just,  so  truthful, 
so  entitled  to  confidence,  and  yet  so  adorned  with  the  graces  of  literature,  as  this  one. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  highly  mteresting  and  attractive. 
9. — Lady-bird    A  Tale.    By  Ladt  Gborgiana  Fullbrton.    Three  volumes  in  one. 

12mo.  pp.  828.    New  York :  D.  Appleton  dc  Ca 

This  is  one  of  those  pictures  of  English  life  which  will  always  be  read  with  pl^sure 
and  profit.  The  elegant  cultivation  displayed  in  the  characters,  the  force  of  violent 
passions  to  overcome  all  restraints,  and  tne  tendency  of  the  pure  and  genial  influ- 
ences of  society  to  soften  and  elevate  its  members,  are  developed  in  these  pages 
through  the  network  of  an  interesting  and  attractive  story. 
10.—^  First  History  of  Greece.    By  E.  M.  Sewell.    ISmo.  pp.  858.    New  York: 

D.  Appleton  <&  Ca 

The  history  of  Qreece  is  presented  with  great  simplicity  and  clearness  in  these 
pages,  by  an  author  who  has  been  a  most  successful  writer  of  books  for  young  people, 
as  well  as  others.    For  schools  and  academies  it  must  be  a  very  desirable  work. 

W.'-IAght  and  Shade;  or  a  Toung  Artist.    A  Tale.    By  Akna  Harriett  Drotit. 

12mo.  pp.  267.    New  York:  D.  Appleton. 

This  is  an  admirable  tale,  abounding  in  strong  and  impassioned  scenes,  some  of 
which  possess  uncommon  pathos.  It  represents  the  trials  and  conflicts  of  life  with 
great  truthfuhiess,  and  is  written  with  much  spirit  and  eloquence. 

12. — Hints  to  a  Layman.    16mo.  pp.  67.    Philadelphia :  C.  G.  Henderson. 

This  is  another  of  the  volumes  that  have  been  called  forth  by  the  discussion  which 
has  been  excited  from  the  appearance  of  the  volume  entitled  **  New  Themes  for  Pro- 
testant Clergy."  It  is  a  briefwork,  written  in  an  excellent  spirit,  and  although  sug- 
gesting but  few  thoughts  bearing  upon  the  discussion,  it  is  worthy  to  be  read  with  toe 
others. 

1 8. — Family  and  Sehdol  Monitor  and  Educational  Catechism,  By  J  aices  HEifRT,  Jr., 
late  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  in  Herkimer  County,  New  York.  New 
York :  Qeorge  Savage. 

The  author  of  this  volume  seems  to  folly  comprehend  the  philosophy  of  teaching, 
and  attaches  to  all  the  faculties — physical,  moral,  and  intellectual— just  that  degree  of 
importance  that  each  requires  for  its  free  and  fair  development  It  should  find  a 
place  not  only  in  all  our  school  libraries,  but  in  the  hand  of  every  student 
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U.-^HUtofy  of  the  Siate  of  Ifew  York,    By  John  Rometh  Bboohiad.    8va  pp.  801. 

New  York :  Harper  A  Bros. 

Mr.  Brodhead  divides  the  history  of  New  York  into  four  parts.  The  first  ppeDS 
with  its  discovery  by  the  Dutch  in  1609,  and  closes  with  its  seizure  by  the  English  in 
1664.  It  comprises,  also,  the  early  history  of  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, and,  to  some  extent,  that  of  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut.  The 
second  begins  with  the  ascendancy  of  the  English  in  1664,  and  ends  with  the  cession 
of  Canada  to  the  Eoglbh  in  1763,  by  which  all  the  Northern  Colonies  in  America  be- 
came subject  to  the  British  crown.  The  third  reaches  from  the  treaty  of  Paris  in 
1763  to  the  inauguration  of  Washington  as  President  of  the  United  States  in  1789. 
The  fourth  embraces  the  annals  of  the  State  from  the  organization  of  the  Federal 
Ch>Temment  The  present  volume  contains  the  first  of  th^  periods,  during  which 
many  oif  the  political,  social,  and  religious  elements  of  New  York  had  their  origin. 
The  anthor  ha[s  enjoyed  rare  opportunities  for  the  preparation  of  this  work,  and  he  has 
improved  them  to  the  best  advantage.  His  official  position  secured  fur  him  access  to 
every  quarter  worthy  of  research.  The  commencement  of  the  work  is  adequate  to 
the  expectations  raised  by  the  facilities  afforded,  and  the  result  will  doubtless  be  a 
history  in  which  the  citizens  of  the  State  may  justly  feel  a  degree  of  pride. 

16. — History  of  the  United  States  from  the  Discovery  of  the  Ameriean  Continetd. 

By  Geo.  BANoaorr.    Vol.  5.    8vo.,  pp.  459.    Boston :  Little  &  Brown. 

The  contents  of  this  volume  extend  through  the  period  from  1763  to  1766,  when 
the  immediate  causes  of  the  Revolutionary  War  came  into  existence,  more  particu- 
larly the  Stamp  Act  Introductory  to  these  important  measures,  the  volume  presents 
a  survey  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  especially  of  the  European  mind,  its  inde- 
pendence in  judgment  and  its  political  principles.  To  this  follows  a  survey  of  Eng- 
land and  its  dependencies,  upon  which  the  more  important  subjects  connected  with 
our  own  hii>tory  are  brought  forward  in  due  order.  The  reader  is  constantly  forced  to 
admire  the  clear  and  distinct  manner  in  which  popular  principles  are  held  up  to  view, 
and  their  progress  and  expression  is  traced  from  period  to  period .  All  this  is  clothed 
in  rich  and  flowing  diction,  and  embeUiehed  with  passages'of  striking  eloquence,  which 
makes  this  work,  in  truth,  the  History  of  the  United  States. 

16. — Hand-books  of  Natural  Philosophy  and  Astronomy.  By  Diontsius  Labdnsb. 
Second  course — Heat,  Magnetism,  Common  Electricity,  Voltaic  Electricity.  Illus- 
trated by  upwards  of  two  hundred  engravings  on  wood.  12mo.  pp.  460.  Phila- 
delphia .  Lea  and  Blanchard. 

It  has  been  the  aim  of  the  author  in  the  preparation  of  this  work,  to  afford  satisfac- 
tion to  those  who  desire  to  obtain  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  physics  without  pur- 
suing them  through  their  mathematical  consequences  and  details.  It  is  more  particu- 
larly designed  to  inform  in  physical  and  mechanical  science,  the  medical  and  law  stu- 
dent, the  engineer  and  artisan,  as  well  as  persons  who  have  entered  upon  the  active 
duties  of  life,  and  are  still  desirous  to  retain  and  improve  their  knowledge  of  the  gen- 
eral truths  of  physics. 

VI. -^Chemical  Field  Lectures  for  Agriculturists,    By  Dr.  Julius  A.  Stookhardt. 

Translated  from  the  Oerman.    Edited,  with  notes,  by  James  K  Tjcsobemacbke. 

12mo.,  pp.  242.     Cambridge :  John  Bartlett 

In  these  pages  some  of  the  leading  principles  of  agriculture,  which  have  for  the 
last  few  years  been  prominent  subjects  of  discussion,  are  treated  with  much  ability. 
One  of  the  chief  among  these  is  the  use  and  value  for  vegetation  of  nitrogen,  in  its 
practical  form,  ammonia.  The  author's  views  on  the  principal  points  of  the  prepara- 
tion, action  and  values  of  manures,  their  consolidation  and  perfect  protection  have  been 
highly  approved.  To  these  may  be  added  his  exposition  of  the  value  of  guano,  the 
influence  of  its  residuum  as  a  food  for  cattle  and  a  manure. 

IS.— Chambers^  Pocket  Miscellany.    Vols.  8,  9.  and  10.     16 mo.,  pp.  179,  180,   186. 

Boston :  Gould  <fe  Lincoln.    New  York :  Adriance  &  Sherman. 

Each  of  these  volumes  b  complete  in  itself.  Their  contents  are  miscellaneous,  but 
quite  interesting  and  instructive  for  general  readers.  They  are  well  written,  care- 
nilly  and  judiciously  prepared,  and  of  the  same  meritorious  order  as  Chambers*  other 
popular  publications. 

19.— 4  Sequel  to  the  Female  Jesuit;  Containing  her  Previous  History  and  Recent 
Discoveries.    By  Mrs.  S.  Luwl    12mo.,  pp.  197.    New  York ;  M.  W.  Dodd. 
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iO.-^pain :  ffer  Iiutitviiont,  P6lUics,  tind  Public  Men,    By  S.  T.  WAX.U8.    ISfliOs 

pp.  899.    BoetoD :  Ticknor,  Reed  A  Fields. 

Few  countries  in  the  world  are  richer  in  their  resonrces  than  Spain.  Bot  hi  the 
hands  of  her  present  rulers  she  will  steadily  grow  more  contemptible.  This  waa  Ha- 
poleon*8  opinion,  and  time  has  only  served  to  confirm  its  truth.  Until  the  popular 
element  is  allowed  to  spread  through  aU  rank^  and  orders,  there  will  be  little  to  m- 
tercst  or  instruct  the  American  within  her  borders.  The  yolume  before  ns  is  quite  oqb- 
mendible  as  a  book,  and  presents  things  to  us  as  they  appear  to  a  somewhat  disp 
sionate  eye ,  but  the  author  has  not  studied  or  perhaps  understood  hia  subject,  i 
book  falls  very  far  short  of  what  a  work  on  Spain  should  be. 

il.'-RtUh.    A  Novel.    By  the  author  of  **  Mary  Barton.''    12mo.,  pp.  400.    Boata : 

Ticknor,  Reed  dc  Fields. 

This  is  a  tale  of  more  than  ordinary  merit  It  exhibits  the  strength  and  ibrtitocte 
imparted  by  correct  principles,  enabling  their  possessors  to  encounter  the  struggles  of 
life  with  puccess,  while  those  who  are  devoid  of  them  are  too  often  borne  down  in  t^ 
strife.  It  also  presents  us  with  many  pleasing  pictures  of  the  grace  and  mellownew 
produced  in  the  true  and  genial  spirit,  by  the  lessons  of  the  world.  The  style  is  dear 
and  ibrcible,  and  the  interest  of  the  story  is  well  maintained. 

22.— -FMtfya  on  the  PocU  and  Other  English  Writers,    By  Thos.  De  Quwcet.   1200, 

pp.  296.    Boston :  Ticknor,  Reed  &  Fields. 

The  essays  in  this  volume  treat  of  the  poetry  of  Wordsworth,  Shelley,  Keats,  Gold- 
smith, Pope,  and  the  prose  of  Godwin,  Foster,  Hazlitt,  and  Landor.  They  are  written 
in  that  same  thoughtful  and  pleasant  style  which  is  peculiar  to  this  admirable  writer. 
We  are  under  great  obligations  to  the  publishers  for  bringing  out  the  charming  works 
of  De  Quincey  in  puch  an  excellent  taste.  His  rank  among  the  modem  British  Essay- 
ists is  deservedly  high ,  and  his  writings  possess  an  interest  which  is  neilh«sr  momen- 
tary or  evanescent. 

2Z.^The  Poetical  Works  of  Henry  Alford.  12ma  Boston :  Ticknor,  Reed  <&  l^kk 
These  poems  are  mostly  fragmentary,  and  have  been  written  at  different  periods 
during  many  years.  Some  of  them  posse^is  much  delicacy  of  thought  and  skill  in 
expression,  while  there  are  others  which  appear  quite  diluted  and  feeble.  The  vol- 
ume should  be  thoroughly  revised  and  extensive  portions  of  it  omitted,  as  of  no  more 
merit  than  cords  of  poetry  which  issue  frcm  the  American  press,  and  are  wriUeo  hf 
native  authors.  The  author  seems  to-  be  interested  in  the  republicatioa  in  thn 
country. 

24. — The  Holy  Bible,  According  to  the  Douay  and  Bhemish  Vereions,  toitk  Haydodts 
Notes  Complete.    Nos.  8  and  9.    New  York :  Dunigan  <fe  Bros. 
Thi-s  is  probably  the  finest  edition  of  the  Bible  which  has  been  issued  in  this  coun- 
try.   The  paper  is  excellent,  the  type  large  and  distinct,  and  the  phites  and  embel- 
lishments very  fine. 

26. — Heari- Drops  from  Memory's  Urn.    By  Miss  S.  J.  0.  Whittlksxt.  Svo.,  pp*  S4S* 
New  York  :  A.  S.  Barues  <t  Co. 

This  volume  consists  of  a  large  number  of  brief  poems,  many  of  which  hare  ap- 
peared before  in  print  The  -author  of  them  is  a  copious  and  successful  writer,  and 
has  done  great  service  to  her  sex  in  the  conduct  of  the  Mothers'  Magazine.  Her  pocma 
poHsess  much  delicacy  and  tendeniess  of  sentiment,  and  are  always  elevated,  pare, 
and  excellent  in  thou<^ht.  They  must  doubtless  find  a  cordial  welcome  among  her  no- 
merous  friends. 

26. — Guide  to  Roman  History,  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Close  of  the  Westerm 
Empire.    By  Rev.  J.  R.  BaKWKa.     18mo.,  pp.  474.    New  York :  0.  S.  Francis. 
The  works  of  Dr.  Brewer  have  been  highly  commended  abroad,  for  their  excellcBt 

adaptation  to  educational  purposes.    This  Roman  history  has  been  revbed  azKl  suited 

to  use  in  all  the  schools  of  the  United  States. 

^l.-^The  Ocean  Born.    A  Talc  of  the  Southern  Seas.  By  Stua&t  A.  Codmun.  SfO, 
pp.  100.    New  York  :  Bunce  <k  Brother. 

28.—  Ugly  Fffie :  Or  the  Neglected  One,  and  the  Pet  Beauty  and  other  TaU*.    By 
CAaouNS  LSI  HxxTZ.    8vo.,  pp.  869.    Philadelphia:  T.  B.  Peteraoo. 
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29. — Annwtl  of  Scientific  Discovery  ;  or,  Year-BooJ:  of  Facts  in  Science  and  Art  for 
185S.  Exhi'bitms  the  moet  Important  Discoveries  and  ImproTements  id  MecbsD- 
ics.  Ueefbl  Arte,  I^atural  Philosophy,  Chemistry,  AFtroDomy,  Meteorology.  Zoology, 
Botany,  Mineralogy,  Geology,  Geography,  Antiauities,  <fec.  Edited  by  Datib  A. 
Wklls,  a.  M.    12mo.,  pp.  411.    Boston :  Gould  k  Lincoln. 

This,  the  fourth  annual  Tolume  of  "  Scientific  Discovery,'*  similar  in  design  and  char- 
acter to  the  English  Year-Book  of  Facts,  embraces  a  great  variety  of  information  on 
the  various  topics  indicated  in  the  title-page  quoted.  The  whole  is  classified  and  ar- 
ranged in  a  satisfactory  mifnner.  Appended  to  the  volume,  we  are  furnii»hed  with  a 
list  of  recent  scientific  publications,  classified  list  of  patents,  brief  obituaries  of  emi- 
nent scientific  men,  notes  on  the  progress  of  science  during  the  year  1862,  ^  Among 
other  matters  of  interest  in  mechanics  and  the  useful  arts,  the  editor  has  introduced 
our  description  of  "  Ericsson's  Caloric  Engine,"  the  most  accurate  that  has  yet  been 
published.    It  ia  an  interestbg  and  valuable  work. 

£0, — Philip  Doddridge,  his  lAfe  and  Labors:  a  Centenary  Memorial.    By  John 
Stouobton.    With  an  introductory  chapter  by  James  G.  Miall.     12mo.  pp.  222. 
Boston :  Gtould  ^  Lincoln. 
This  is  an  elegant  and  rather  extensive  sketch  of  the  leading  circumstances  in  the 

.ifeof  a  man  of  considerable  talent  and  much  eminence  among  the  Congregational 

order  of  Christians  in  England  a  century  ago.    All  who  find  pleasure  in  perusing  the 

J  res  of  men  of  piety  will  welcome  its  appearance. 

^l.—The  Finland  Family ;  or  Fancies  taken  for  Facts.  A  Tale  of  the  Past  for  the 
Present.  By  Susan  P.  CoaNWBLU  16mo.  pp.292.  New  York:  M.  W.  Dodd. 
In  these  pages  it  has  been  the  aim  of  the  writer  to  illustrate  the  value  and  beauty 
of  practical  piety,  by  an  attractive  exhibition  of  its  salutary  influence  amid  the  daily 
duiiep,  and  cares,  and  common  incidents  of  life.  For  this  purpose  she  has  selected 
that  pecu\iar  phase  of  mental  habits  by  which  fancies  are  often  taken  for  fucta,  or  in- 
cidents common  to  daily  life  are  regarded  aa  omens  of  good  or  ill  to  thoee  before  whom 
they  occur. 

82. — The  Summer  and  Winter  of  the  Soul.    By  Rev.  Eatamnt  Nbalb,  M.  A,    16m<x 

pp.  281.    New  York :  M.  W.  Dodd. 

The  title  of  this  volume  is  chosen  to  designate  instances  in  the  lives  of  the  devoted 
and  the  self-denying,  of  ppiritual  declension  and  of  spiritual  triumph,  which  may  serve 
to  act  as  beacons,  warning  the  self  confident,  and  cheering  the  desponding.  Some  of 
tlie  instances  presented  are  those  of  Claudius  Buchanan,  Irving,  Mrs.  Sherman,  Mrs. 
Sherwood,  Francis  Jeffrey,  Caroline  Fry,  John  Sterling,  Ac. 

88. — A  Fortnight  in  Ireland,    By  Sib  Fbancis  Head,    12mo.  pp.  216.    New  York  : 

G.  P.  Putnam. 

This  tour  in  Ireland  is  marked  with  all  the  peculiar  traits  of  its  author.  Rapid, 
observant,  pointed,  and  practical,  the  author  seizes  upon  the  strong  points  of  Irish  life, 
and  sets  them  before  us  with  much  vividness  and  force.  This  volume  forms  one  of 
the  numbers  of  Putnam's  Semi-monthly  Library. 

84. — Punches  Prize  Novelists:  the  Fat  Contributor— Travels  in  London,  d^    By 
Wm.  M.  Tbacebbat.    12mo.  pp.  806.    New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
Thackeray's  pen  loses  none  of  its  rich  and  genuine  humor  in  these  his  latest  efforts. 

They  are  as  lively  and  agreeable  as  any  thing  he  has  written. 

86. — Anna  Hammer.    A  Tale  of  Contemporary  German  Life.    Translated  from  the 
German.    By  A.  H.  Goebnsey.    Svo.,  pp.  127.    New  York:  Harper  <&  Brothers. 
One  of  Harpers'  library  of  select  novels  and  a  great  story. 

Z^.—The  Bntish  Colonies.    By  R.  M.  Martin.    Parts  40  and  41.     New  York :  John 

Tallis  <fe  Co. 

The  embellishments  of  thepe  ncmbersconpipt  of  a  map  of  "  South  Africa"  and  one 
of  '*  Natal  and  Kaff'raria."  The  subject  of  the  text  is  a  continuation  of  the  history  of 
the  colony  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  This  is  unquestionably  the  most  valuable 
work  on  the  British  Colonies  before  the  public. 

87. — Mr.  BrowCs  Letters  to  a  Young  Man  about  Town*    12ma  pp.  260. 
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88. — Ths  Canada  Directory :  coDtainiDg  the  Karnes  of  the  ProfefiBioiuJ  and  Bttiitfl 
Men  of  every  Description  in  the  Cities.  Towns,  and  principal  Villages  of  Khamttj 
together  with  a  complete  Post-Office  Directory  of  the  Province ;  a  Dtimlinry  to 
Public  Offices,  Officers,  and  Institutions ;  a  variety  of  Sutistkal  and  Oomamifk' 
Tableft,  exhibiting  the  Population,  Trade,  Revenue,  Expenditures,  Imports^  1 
Public  Works  of  Canada,  and  a  variety  of  other  Useful  Infurmation  brought  ^ 
to  November,  1861.    By  RoaiaT  W.  S.  Maokat.    Montreal:  John  LoveU. 

The  title-page  quoted  above  gives  a  concise  and  at  the  same  time  comprehenlll 
idea  of  the  contents  and  character  of  this  work.  Its  value,  in  view  of  the  cooM^ 
cial  and  other  relations  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  is  scarcely  less  in  impn^ 
ance  than  to  the  people  of  the  British  Provinces.  It  is  evidently  prepared  with  oaA 
care,  and  its  details  may  be  relied  upon  for  their  accuracy.  The  compiler,  Robe^  V* 
Stewart  Mackay,  Esq.,  was  the  first  to  introduce  anjthio^  in  the  form  of  a  diiwMv 
into  Canada.  The  Montreal  Directory  was  established  oy  that  gentleman  io  181^ 
and  is  continued  annually.  The  Quebec  City  Directory  is  published  once  in  two  jMli 
His  other  works  on  Canada  and  Canadian  subjects  are,  we  believe,  well  knovill 
those  who  take  any  interest  in  such  matters. 


89. — The  American  Slave  Code  in  Theory  and  Practice  ;  its  Distinctive  Features 
b>  its  Statutes,  Judicial  Decisions,  and  Illustrative  Facts.    By  William  Ooodhi«    ' 
author  of  the  **  Democracy  of  Christianity,"  and  ^  History  of  Slavery  and  kA 
SUvery." 

The  author  of  this  work  has  brought  together,  under  distinct  heads,  the  laws  of  ftl 
several  slave  States,  and  the  decisions  of  courts  relating  to  slavery  in  the  Uaitol 
States ;  but  this  i^  not  all,  he  has  seen  fit  to  comment  upon  and  illoatnUe  these  \»m 
and  decisions  in  a  manner  that  cannot  fail  of  eliciting  from  the  friends  of  the  ^'pMr 
liar  institution  "  the  severest  denunciation.  Stripped  of  this  extraneous  matter,  i4iA^ 
would  of  course  impair  the  interest  of  the  work  in  the  judgment  of  tlie  Aliiiliiiini(jh'^» 
it  might  be  useful  to  those  who  wish  to  understand  the  precise  bearings  of  the**$lMp  * 
Codu."  As  it  is,  we  imagine  the  circulation  of  the  work  will  be  in  a  great  measoDi 
confined  to  the  anti-slavery  portion  of  the  public.  But  we  have  said  enough  upoo  tin 
delicate  topic  here  treated — should  we  say  more,  it  would  perhaps  displease  bothsidtf 
of  "our  parish,**  and  that  might  cost  us  Ine  loss  of  a  few  readers. 

40.— rAf  Stonen  of  Veniee^Tfie  Foundations.  By  John  Uvskis,  With  illustratioB* 
drawn  by  the  author.  8vo.  pp.  435.  New  York:  John  Wiley. 
In  these  pages  will  be  found  a  very  accurate  and  reliable  account  of  the  detaik^l 
early  Venetian  architecture.  The  author  is  of  opinion  that  no  building  in  Venis^ 
raised  prior  to  the  sixteenth  century,  has  been  free  from  essential  changes  in  one  flC 
more  of  its  most  important  features.  Many  of  them  present  examples  of  three  or 
&)ur  different  stylos,  and  in  many  instances  the  restorations  or  additions  have  gradt* 
ally  replaced  the  entire  structure  of  the  ancient  fabric  The  early  Venetian  ardii- 
tecture  iliuf^trates  the  history  of  the  southern  Ootbic.  The  text  is  accompanied  with 
numerous  illustrations  in  line  mezzotint,  on  steel,  with  mixed  lithographs  and  wood 
cuts,  as  seemed  best  suited  to  the  subject. 

Al.^The  Art' Journal /or  February.    New  York :  George  Virtue  A  Co. 

llie  embellishments  of  this  number  consist  of  two  plates,  entitled  **  Fair  Time "M^ 
"The  Angler  Home,"  from  pictures  in  the  Vernon  Gallery  ;  also**  Westminster  Bridge," 
**  An  Artist  liamble  from  Antwerp  to  Rome,"*  and  a  large  number  of  finely  execotaa 
cuts,  all  of  which  display  that  elegance  of  taste  which  characterizes  this  Journal 

42. — The  Holy  Bible,  according  to  the  Douay  and  Jihetnish   Versions,  with  ffayMf* 

Notes  Complete,    No.  10.    New  York :  Dunigan  dc  Brothers. 

This  is  one  of  the  finest  editions  of  the  Scriptures  which  has  been  issued  in  tUi 
country.  The  text  is  brought  down,  in  this  number,  to  **  Kings,  4."  Each  number  ii 
embellished  with  a  very  handsome  plate. 

AZ.Soydcirs  Illustrations  of  Shakspeare.    Part  80.    New  York:  S.  Spooner. 

In  this  number  we  have  the  title-page,  the  preface,  and  the  contents  of  this  spioo- 
did  work,  and  a  large  plate  of  "Queen  Charlotte**  of  England.  The  entire  itfjj 
form  one  of  the  most  expensive  and  successful  attempts  to  iflustrate  Shakspeare  wW 
has  ever  been  made.  The  restoration  of  the  original  plates  has  been  verj  perfoctt 
and  the  style  in  which  they  have  been  published  b  truly  superb. 
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Aft.  I.— HHTOftT  OF  TH8  IRfilinH  ftillWiTS* 

Railroads,  as  everybody  has  sagely  observed,  belong  entirely  to  tli6 
Present  Day ;  Yesterday  has  no  claim  whatever  to  proflfer  in  regard  to  eithtf 
their  rearing  or  their  paternity.  Bom  and  bred  in  This  Age — the  ofiprintf 
of  the  very  period  to  which  they  have  given  name  and  character — nursed 
by  the  tender  hands  of  yet  Living  projectors,  and  pushed  to  their  exisUng 
development  by  a  race  of  enthusiasts  and  capitausts  whose  grand&ther 
generation  was  ours,  also,  they  are  still,  and  for  a  time  yet  will  be,  regarded 
among  the  newest  of  the  great  triumphs  achieved  by  the  Invention  of  the 
Nineteenth  Centuiy — as,  indeed,  one  of  the  very  juvenilities  of  Modern  Pro- 
gress. The  Slow  Coach  has  not  yet  become  dilapidated  under  its  shed,  nor 
has  the  deep  rut  of  its  wheels  been  obHterated  from  the  old  mail-route.  There 
flare  hundreds,  who  by  whatever  occasion  recurring  to  their  former  journey- 
ings,  are,  on  even  the  most  public  routes,  at  once  afflicted  with  the  uneasr 
motion  of  the  straining  vehicle,  as  it  jogs  along  over  the  unequal  road, 
creeping  lazily  up  steep  hill-sides  and  rolling  swifUy  down  to  the  bottom  of 
deep  vales.  They  shudder,  yet,  as  they  are  brought  to  the  middle  of  the 
trembling  (Ad  bridge  th,ey  have  so  often  crossed  at  the  risk  of  their  necks ; 
and  shiver,  when  they  remember  the  painful  cold  of  the  long  way,  and  of 
the  wallowings  they  we're  obliged  to  make  on  foot  through  the  huge  snow- 
drifts, in  which  both  stage  and  horses  were  sometimes  almost  impassably 
imbedded.  They  feel  acutely,  still,  the  unhealed  ear-lacerations,  the  inces- 
sant infliction  for  hours  and  days,  of  elderly  ladies  with  a  very  jagced  treble, 
and  of  respectable  old  gentlemen  whose  personal  histories  ^ere  illimitable 

•  A  Bktarf  ot  ttie  Engllsli  Roawsy ;  Ite  8ooI«l  RelatiODt  tod  BeveUdont.  18SO-45.  By  Joeir 
TRkMCiu,  Author  of  the  ^  Histoir  of  tho  Bank  of  EnglaiMl-lU  Timet  and  TradHloBB ; »  and  *'  Chion- 
rlcles  and  Chancten  of  ttie  Stock  Exchange.'*   3  tou.    London :  Longman,  Brown,  Green  ^  Long- 
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Sn  adventure  and  experiment,  and  whose  ancient  maums,  trifihig  aneodoCtt^ 
and  milky  witticisms  were,  severally,  legion.  They  feel,  too,  the  heavy 
gloom  of  the  wearying  silence,  that,  at  other  times,  reigned  for  miles  and 
miles,  when  every  passenger  seemed  to  dierfsh  his  taciturnity  as  deaHy  m 
his  honor ;  and  startle  again  from  this  determined  lethargy,  at  tlie  exdte- 
ing  incident  of  an  upset^  that  dread  of  all  stage- way  far  .-rs,  in  which,  if  the 
more  serious  accidents  of  killing  or  the  breaking  of  bones  did  not  cceir, 
there  were,  at  least,  bruised  heads,  sprained  wrists,  mereiless  disfiguremeBt 
of  new  cbapeaus  and  best  bonnets,  and  such  sudden  shaking  up  of  Uie  whole 
internal  sptem  of  the  whole  little  coach-community,  and  such  dreadful  s^ 
tation  of  their  nervous  system,  as,  altogether,  were  not  recovered  of  for  Sie 
remainder  of  the  journey,  however  lonff  that  might  be.  The  coachman  hnn- 
sel^  not  only  survives,  but  is  the  actual  driver  of  the  iron  horse,  or  ofi^atas 
as  conductor  or  breakman,  and  different  as  his  clothes  and  his  character  ap- 
pear from  what  they  were,  the  unmistakable  evidence  of  his  identity  is 
easily  found.  You  shall  see  in  his  garret  or  as  the  plaything  of  his  child* 
ren,  the  very  whip,  perfect  in  handle,  lash,  and  snapper,  which  he  flourished 
80  briskly  on  the  coach-box,  and  the  same  big  hat  and  long  cape  ia  which 
he  took  his  frequent  perch. 

Y^t,  youthful  as  is  this  robust  Iron  Way,  and  fresh  as  is  the  strength  of 
its  invincible  Carriage,  its  career  has  already  attained  an  historic  importance. 
The  Statistics  of  railways  have  been  for  some  years  sufficiently  copious  for 
volumes  of  such  magnitude  as  McCuIloch  would  not  disdain  to  compile ; 
but  their  story  has  now  likewise  obtained  an  expansion  that  may  rival,  not 
the  records  merely  of  the  most  venerable  inventions  and  arts,  but  the  anoak 
even  of  empires.  Nay,  so  abundant  is  the  material  that  a  segment  only  of 
the  field  has  found  a  journalist,  who  has  filled  two  very  respectable  octaves 
of  above  300  pages  each,  from  the  *^  History  of  the  British  Railway  ^  alone. 
It  is,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  a  faithful,  and  therefore,  of  course,  an  instrndi^ 
work,  and  although  tne  further  development  of  the  railway  system  will  oc- 
casion, within  a  few  years,  the  necessity  of  an  enlarged  history,  it  is  still,  in 
the  meantime,  deserving  attentive  perusal.  From  the  facts  in  these  volnmet, 
we  proceed  to  give  an  epitome  of  the  very  interesting  histoiy  of  the  intar- 
nal  communication  of  England. 

In  his  first  chapters,  Mr.  Franois  gives  a  history  of  early  English  Looo- 
motion.  The  first  Roads  in  England,  by  which,  of  course,  he  means  the 
first  broad  regular,  permanent  avenues,  in  distinction  from  the  ungraded 
natural  or  chance  pathways  before  used  by  the  Britons,  were  laid  out  by 
the  Romans  at  the  time  of  their  conquest  of  the  Island.  These  roads 
were  cut  out  to  facilitate  the  march  of  their  troops,  and  to  connect  their  va- 
rious camps.  In  the  following  period  of  the  dark  ages,  roads,  if  such  coald 
be  said  to  exist,  were  extremely  rude  and  dangerous.  *^  The  age  of  chinJiy 
was  a  terrible  era  for  the  waylsu-er.*'  Long  journeys  were,  at  that  time, 
performed  on  horseback,  a  sort  of  carriage  being  onlv  occasionally  ueed. 
Beside  the  natural  dangers  of  the  way,  which  as  described,  were  of  the  aiott 
formidable  character,  the  roads  were  infested  by  outlaws  whose  castles  ware 
in  the  depths  of  the  forests,  and  whose  dungeons  were  the  receptacle  of  the 
plunder  obtained  on  the  highway,  and  often  the  grave  of  the  plundered. 
Journejing  was  then  a  terror  which  few  wished  to  encounter ;  the  fear-ia- 
apired  piety  of  the  road  exceeded  that  of  the  sanctuary  ;  **  more  fervent  pray- 
ers were  heard  for  safety,  on  huge,  desolate  Salisbury  plain  than  were  etw 
breathed  in  its  fine  cathedral.''    In  spite  of  all  the  efiforta  oi  kings,  soMet, 
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tmd  abbotfi,  tli^se  freebooters  maintained  their  disagreeable  surveillance  of  the 
highways,  and  while  some  of  the  nobility  and  priesthood  were  obliged  to 
become  themselves  tributary  to  them,  others  of  those  classes  found  an  interest 
ID  conciliating  their  power  by  a  league.  These  desperate  men  have  become 
immortalized  in  romance. 

In  the  twelfth  contury,  the  proceeds  of  a  stall  in  Salisbury  Cathedral  were 
less  than  the  cost  of  a  visit  from  Salisbury  to  London.  In  the  fourteenth 
eentury,  the  fare  by  horse  from  Canterbur}^ to  Dover  was  sixpence;  from 
Southward  to  Rochester,  twelve  pence.  During  Watt  Tyler's  insurrection, 
the  mother  of  Richard  11.  went  from  Canterbury  to  Dover  in  one  day,  but 
her  speed  was  stimulated  by  fear,  as  she  "  never  durst  tarry  on  the  way.* 
Twenty  miles  a  day  was  considered  good  traveling  at  this  time ;  and  the 
herald  of  the  king  of  Scotland  was  allowed  forty  days  to  proceed  from  Lon- 
don to  the  border. 

So  late  as  the  16th  century  the  roads  were  so  tortuous  and  difficult,  the 
machines  for  carriage  of  goods  so  rough,  the  transportation  so  costly,  and 
the  exactions  of  the  nobles  and  abbots  on  those  parts  of  the  roads  passing 
their  estates,  so  onerous,  that  while  scarcity  of  food  prevailed  in  one  district 
of  England,  the  abundant  fruits  of  the  earth  rotted  in  another  not  very  dis- 
tant It  was  easier  and  less  expensive  to  convey  merchandise  from  London 
to  Lisbon,  than  from  Norwich  to  Londciu  At  thb  time  many  of  the  streeta 
even  of  London  were  almost  impassable. 

The  first  English  coach  was  built  in  1565,  by  the  Earl  of  Rutland.  Da- 
ring the  sixteenth  century,  roads  were  first  made  the  subjects  of  legislative 
enactment,  and  the  initiative  was  taken  in  those  laws,  under  which  the  roads 
of  the  country  have  been  brought  into  a  system,  and  the  locomotive  acom- 
modation  of  the  public  made  a  prominent  care  of  the  government. 

To  show  how  difficult  is  always  the  introduction  of  reform,  the  people  of 
England  opposed  with  bitter  antipathy,  the  first  efiforts  of  the  legislature.  It 
was  long  before  they  could  be  brought  to  submit  to  the  payment  of  tolls  on 
the  roads,  and  to  be  taxed  otherwise  for  their  improvement.  The  acts  of 
the  government  were  deemed  an  insufferable  tyranny,  and  if  there  were  any 
road-reformers  among  the  people,  they  were  undoubtedly  decried  as  pesti- 
lent radicals,  who  designed  the  destruction  of  society.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  this  state  of  the  roads  of  England,  and  this  state  of  public  feel- 
ing in  regard  to  their  improvement,  existed  so  late  as  the  brilliant  epoch  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  when  the  power  of  England  was  felt  over  the  whole  world, 
when  her  superiority  in  civilization,  arts,  and  Commerce,  was  acknowledged, 
and  when  such  men  lived  as  Shakspeare,  Sidney,  and  Bacon.  No  doubt 
England  compared  then  as  favorably  in  regard  to  her  public  ways,  with 
the  continent,  as  she  did  in  the  other  agencies  and  evidences  of  civiliza- 
tion. ^  •  .      .  . . 

Roads,  then,  are  in  the  simplest  form  prevailing  at  nresent  in  civilized 
conntries,  of  quite  recent  origin.  It  is  comparatively  a  short  time  since  they 
began  to  exist  at  all ;  and  of  course,  Uiat  Internal  Commerce  which  is  so 
important  a  feature  in  the  social  organization  of  the  present  day,  and  which 
is  &e  prolific  source  of  an  immense  portion  of  the  wealth,  the  comfort,  and 
the  intelligence  of  nations,  is  almost  entirely  a  thing  of  modern  times.  In 
no  way  do  we  obtain  so  clear,  so  full  a  perception  of  the  real  condition  of 
etates  and  people  in  the  remoter  periods  referred  to,  as  by  the  accounts  we 
are  given  of  their  roads. 

Until  within  a  very  short  time,  the  metropolis  of  Ekigland  was  a  great  myth 
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to  ihe  villageiB.  Thej  knew  lees  of  it  than  an  English  fiumer  knowa  u^w 
of  Paris  or  CoDBtantinople — it  was  more  a  foreign,  an  outside  place  to  ihem 
than  Cant<»i  is  at  present.  News  of  important  events  were  several  months 
in  traveling  to  important  towns,  now  within  a  day  of  the  capital. 

In  the  seventeenth  century,  although  considerable  improvement  had  been 
made,  it  to<^  a  viceroy,  with  all  the  i^pliances  and  appurtenances  of  wealth, 
fire  hours  to  travel  fourteen  miles*  Heavy  goods  were  transported  from 
London  to  Birmingham  at  a  cpst  of  £7  a  ton,  and  from  London  to  Exieter, 
the  cost  was  £12. 

In  1662  there  were  six  stage-ooachea  in  all  England.  In  1669,  ^flying* 
6oach  undertook  the  journey  from  Oxford  to  London  between  sunrise  and 
sunset  "  This  spirited  undertaking,''  says  Mr.  Macaulay,  "  was  solemnly  con- 
sidered and  sanctioned  by  the  heads  of  the  university,  and  appears  to  have 
excited  the  same  sort  of  interest  which  is  excited  in  our  own  lime,  by  the 
opening  of  a  new  railway.  The  suocess  of  the  experiment  was  complete. 
At  six  in  the  morning  the  carrii^e  began  to  move  from  before  the  imdent 
front  of  All-Souls'  College,  and  at  seven  in  the  evening,  the  adventurousjen- 
tiemen  who  had  run  the  first  risk,  were  safely  deposited  at  the  inn  in  Lon- 
don."   But  this  coach  could  not  combat  the  dangers  of  winter. 

In  1706,  the  stage-KX)ach  was  first  advertised  between  York  and  London 
in  four  days  each  way;  and  in  17} 2,  the  effort  was  made,  and  succeeded 
to  run  a  stage  all  the  way  from  London  to  Edinburg  in  Uiirteen  days.  The 
advocates  of  sudi  rapid  traveling  were,  it  seems  by  the  story,  regarded  by 
a  great  many  wise  men  as  hair-brained  people,  who  wished  to  turn  the  w<^ 
topsy-turvy  and  break  the  necks  of  all  respectable,  conservative,  easy-going 
gentlemen. 

The  popular  outbreaks  of  1715,  1745,  etc.,  were  the  occasion  of  new 
highways  and  of  the  betterment  of  old  ones,  measures  rendered  necessary 
for  the  transportation  of  troops,  which  is  one  among  the  many  evidences 
that  can  be  offered  to  show  that  insurrections  are  productive  of  some  good 
effects;  the  very  activity  of  self-defence  into  which  a  slothful  government  is 
kicked  by  them,  accomplishing  often  great  incidental,  though  of  course  un- 
designed, public  benefits. 

Up  to  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  Peddlers  formed  not  only  one  of 
the  most  important  features  of  English  locomotion,  but  they  were  also  the 
principal,  and  to  a  great  extent  the  sole,  couriers  of  news  from  town  to  coun- 
try. AH  that  the  mass  of  the  rural  pppuktion  could  know  of  the  events 
of  the  great  city,  was  what  they  heard  from  the  peddler,  all  they  could  ever 
see  of  it,  was  the  wares  brought  from  thence  in  his  pack.  The  peddler  wrote 
letters  for  the  peasants,  carried  correspondence  from  one  part  of  the  country 
to  another,  and  was  frequently  the  medium  by  which  the  seditious  commu- 
nicated with  each  other  and  effected  the  arrangement  of  their  plots.  As 
the  sphere  of  the  peddler  was  doubtless  the  same  in  America  at  that  time, 
ii  would  seem  that  a  better  reason  than  mere  fancy  induced  Cooper  to  assign 
that  particular  employment  to  his  famous  semi-historieal  charac^r,  the  Spy. 

In  1768,  Turnpike-Gates  were  first  established  in  all  parts  of  England, 
and  for  years  the  chief  means  for  the  repair  of  the  roads  was  derived  from 
them.  The  state  of  the  roads  was  still  bad  enough,  but  the  worst  defect 
iwd  the  hardest  to  remedy,  was  their  general  tortuous  course.  The  landed 
proprietors  were  the  cause  of  this.  The  first  care  of  them  all  was  to  pres^ve 
their  estates  from  invasion,  and  as  their  local  influence  was  unlimited,  each 
proprietor  had  the  pleasure  of  twisting  the  roads  in  his  own  neighborbood, 
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to  wlistdv^r  confBes  he  chose ;  subjectiDg  the  traveler  thus  to  pei^ttlal  ain- 
uosities  of  way,  obliging  bitn  to  go  over  many  and  many  a  needless  mile, 
to  elimb  steep  bills  when  be  might  have  traversed  a  level,  and  to  wade 
throagh  a  miry  soil  when  a  firm  foundation  was  more  easily  to  be  bad« 

So  late  as  1770,  the  roads  in  the  interior  of  England  were  in  an  execrable 
condition.  From  that  time,  however,  the  stagecoach  system  rapidly  im- 
proved and  extended,  business  between  town  and  country  augmented,  and 
oonsequ^tly  the  roads  were  placed  under  better  auspices.  The  power  of 
money  was  brought  to  bear  upon  their  defects,  invention  and  scientific  skill 
were  set  to  work,  and  so  great  was  the  transformation  that  by  the  year  1825, 
the  roids  of  England,  Mr.  Francis  assures  us,  "  had  reached  an  ^most  per- 
'fect  conditioB." 

But  before  this  time,  other  agencies  of  communication  had  been  devised, 
and  were  in  imperfect  operation.  The  first  Canal  in  England  was  built  in 
1758,  between  Worsley  and  Manchester,  by  Francis,  Duke  of  Bridgewater, 
who  is  often  called  the  father  of  inland  navigation.  It  was  no  ordinary  work. 
The  level  of  the  water  was  preserved  without  the  usual  obstruction  of  locks, 
to  effect  which  the  canal  was  carried  over  rivers  and  valleys,  surmounted  ele- 
vated aqueducts  and  passed  through  subterraneous  tunnels.  Public  opinion 
was  against  the  scheme,  and  the  duke  was  regarded  a  madman.  But  he 
triumphed — ^the  vast  work  was  completed — and  the  convinced  populace  and 
confounded  aristocracy  could  now  only  wonder  and  admire.  Before  the  ca- 
nal was  opened,  the  coSm  of  carriage  on  the  river  from  Liverpool  to  Man  - 
Chester  was  123.  a  ton,  the  duke's  charge  on  the  canal  was  limited  by  stat- 
ute to  6s.  a  ton.  Other  canals  followed,  a  mania  arose,  and  in  1700  the 
windows  of  inns  were  forced  by  people  who  came  to  attend  canal  meeiings, 
and  farmers  went  at  midnight  to  procure  shares  which  would  ruin  them.  In 
1851,  there  were  about  2,400  miles  of  canal  in  England. 

The  earliest  approximation  to  the  modern  Railway  was  the  modern  tram- 
road.  It  wa^  between  1602  and  1649  that  logs  of  wood  were  laid  along 
the  roads  leading  from  the  coal  mines,  and  on  these  simple  rails  it  was  found 
that  a  horse  could  draw  42  cwt.,  where  he  could  draw  but  17  cwt  before. 
By  1750,  there  was  scarcely  an  important  mine  without  its  accompanying 
tram-road.  These  roads  ran  directly  to  a  river,  if  one  was  near,  and  in 
some  cases  £500  a  year  was  paid  for  the  "  way-leave,"  that  is,  the  right  of 
transportation  over  intervening  grounds.  The  effect  was  a  rapid  increase  in 
the  quantity  of  coal  mined  and  transported. 

In  1788  cast-iron  rails  were  first  substituted  for  wooden  ones,  but  did  not 
completely  succeed,  at  first,  owing  to  the  too  great  weight  of  the  old  wagons, 
which  had  been  used  on  the  wooden  rails.  In  1768  the  difficulty  was  reme- 
died by  the  simple  contrivance  of  a  number  of  light  wagons  linked  together, 
in  lieu  of  the  large  heavy  ones.  By  this  means  the  weight  was  more  dif- 
fused on  the  line  of  the  road,  instead  of  resting  upon  one  spot  The  iron 
rail  was,  however,  y&rj  slow  in  coming  into  use,  and  in  1767  the  prevailing 
rail  was  the  wooden. 

The  first  locomotive  steam-engine  in  England  was  made  by  Mr.  Trevi- 
thick,  and  it  was  first  used  in  1804,  on  the  railroad  of  Merther  Tydvil,  in 
South  Wales.  It  drew  carriages  loaded  with  ten  tons  of  iron  at  the  rate  of 
five  miles  an  hour.  Thereafter  steam  locomotion  was  much  in  men's 
thoughts,  but  its  immediate  fruition  was  prevented,  and  the  world  for  years 
deprived  of  the  incalculable  benefit  of  a  new  principle  and  a  new  power 
from  the  fallacy  which  took  possession  of  men's  heads,  that  smooth  whaek 
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could  not  be  made  to  carry  heavy  loads  over  smooth  rails.  Years  and  yearn 
were  spent  in  speculations  on  the  means  of  overcoming  this  dHficulty— 
treatises  numberleta  were  written,  plans  suggested,  and  patents  taken  out ; 
projections  were  attached  to  the  wheels  by  one,  another  attempted  to  jtesh 
ahead  the  iron-horse  by  a  pair  of  hind  legs,  like  those  of  its  animal  prede- 
cessor, while  a  third  nearly  produced  both  fore  and  hind  legs ;  and  finally, 
in  1811,  Mr.  Blenkinsop  of  Middleton  colliery,  conveyed  coals  by  the  aid  of 
engines  with  toothed-wneels  worked  into  a  tooth-rack.  The  rejwangs  at 
this  success  were  great,  but  about  two  years  after  it  was  discovered  that  aU 
this  remedial  effort  was  wasted,  as  the'  difficulty  itself  was  nothing  more 
than  imaginary.  Mr.  Blackett,  of  Wylom  Railway,  discovered  the  feet  in 
using  one  of  Trevithick's  engines;  and  on  the  25th  July,  1814,  the  princi-' 
pie  was  triumphantly  proved  by  an  engine  constructed  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  George  Stephenson,  moving  up  a  slight  ascent  and  drawing 
after  it  eight  loaded  carriages,  weighing  twenty  tons. 

The  first  public  line  built  in  England  for  the  use  of  the  steana-carrkge 
was  the  Stockton  and  Darlington — this  was  "  the  great  starting-point  of  the 
modern  rail."  The  act  of  incorporation  was  obtained  in  1821,  and  the 
road  was  opened  in  1826;  its  length  was  forty  miles,  and  the  cost  and 
capital  about  £250,000.  Its  projectors  designed  the  road  only  for  the  con- 
veyance of  coal  and  other  mineral  products,  and  anticipated  the  carriage  of 
only  about  10,000  tons  per  annum.  Of  passengers  they  had  no  thought, 
at  first,  and  when  they  began  to  carry  them,  supposed  that  the  locomotive 
was  incapable  of  the  regularity  required  for  such  traffic,  and  attached  horses 
instead  to  the  passenger  cars.  As  the  fruits  of  the  railway  alone,  the 
travel  in  this  mode  rose  to  five  or  six  hundred  weekly,  where  there  had 
been  a  coach  traffic  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  persons  weekly.  The  price  of  coal 
in  the  neighborhood  fell  from  18«.  to  8».  Qd, — a  new  trade  in  lime  arose — 
and,  in  short,  the  customary  advantages  of  a  railroad  were  derived. 

The  whole  number  of  railways  existing  at  this  time  in  England,  whieh 
had  been  constructed  between  1801  and  1826,  and  were,  of  courae,  with 
the  exception  of  one  or  two  of  the  last,  designed  for  horse-power,  and  all  of 
them  for  the  carriage  simply  of  coals,  <fec.,  was  twenty-nine,  the  entire  length 
of  the  whole,  excepting  the  Stockton  and  Darlington,  being  only  about  160 
miles,  the  longest  of  them  not  exceeding  thirty,  and  the  average  being 
about  ^yQ  miles. 

The  improvements  in  machinery  and  the  progress  of  steam  in  manufeo- 
tures  had,  in  1825,  made  a  vast  increase  in  the  importance  of  the  manofeo- 
turing  city  of  Manchester,  and  rendered  a  greatly  enlarged  facility  of  con- 
veyance between  that  place  and  Liverpool  an  al^olute  necessity.  The  cot- 
ton sent  from  Liverpool  to  Manchester  had  increased  fifty  millions  of  pounds 
in  nine  yeare.  From  1821  to  1824  the  exports  of  Liverpool  had  increased 
by  £7,500,000,  and  the  tonnage  had  increased  from  seventy-one  thousand 
to  more  than  a  million  of  tons.  Still  the  carriage  power  between  the  two 
places  was  so  limited  that  accommodation  was  meted  out  in  rotary  order — 
those  who  had  furnished  freight  yesterday  not  being  allowed  any  room  to- 
day. The  canal  directors  held  levees,  which  were  attended  by  crowds,  who^ 
admitted  one  by  one,  almost  implored  them  to  forward  their  goods.  Beside 
the  difficulty  of  getting  conveyance  at  all,  the  communication  was  extremely 
slow,  one  company  occupying  an  average  of  thirty-six  hours,  and  another, 
of  four  days  in  the  passage,  while,  sometimes,  the  time  was  longer  than  that 
occupied  in  the  voyage  firom  New  York  to  Liverpool.    Certain  oonunoditka 
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eoold  obtain  no  transit  One  aompanj  earned  no  timber,  another  no  wheat, 
and  all  of  them  objected  to  a  peculiar  kind  of  cotton  as  too  bulky.  The 
average  charge  of  the  canak  was  1 6i.  a  ton.  The  first  survey  for  a  railroad 
between  the  cities  was  made  in  1822.  The  scheme  was  hotly  opposed,  the 
canal  and  landed  interests  being  in  the  lead  of  the  opposition.  Ine  friends 
of  the  road  proposed  to  compromise  with  the  canal  proprietors,  but  the  lat- 
ter, in  the  arn^nce  of  their  power,  and  regarding  the  railway  still  as  a 
fkble,  refused  to  reduce  their  pnces  or  better  the  conveniences  afforded  the 
public  A  bill  for  a  railroad  was  brought  into  Parliament,  and  after  thirty- 
seven  days  heated  discussion  in  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  it 
fEuled.  But  the  projectors  of  the  road  were  not  discouraged.  Another 
effort  was  made,  and  under  the  vigorous  leadership  of  Mr.  Hqskisson  the 
bill  passed.  While  the  scheme  was  in  agitation  it  was  attacked  by  every 
species  of  argument  that  ingenuity  could  invent  The  great  point  was  the 
injury  to  be  done  to  the  estated  gentlemen,  as  if  the  interests  of  the  few 
great  landholders  of  England  were  worthy  of  more  attention  than  that  of  all 
the  rest  of  the  population.  The  disfigurement  of  their  lands  was  to  be  hor- 
rible— their  fine  parks  were  to  be  destroyed— foxes  and  pheasants  were  to 
eease — the  smoke  of  the  engines  would  kill  all  the  birds---the  estates  were 
to  depreciate  in  value,  in  fact,  would  be  ruined,  and  their  noble  proprietoa 
would  be  forced,  as  was  said  with  great  pathos  in  Parliament,  to  leave  for- 
ever the  places  where  they  had  lived  so  long  and  happily — to  leave  ihem, 
mnd  go  away.  Then  the  farmers  were  told  of  the  miseries  of  the  railway 
and  locomotive  were  to  inflict  upon  them  :  the  race  of  horses  would  be  ex- 
tinguished, and  there  would  be  no  market  for  their  hay  and  oats ;  their 
cattle  would  be  seized  with  dismay  in  the  fields  at  sight  of  the  engine,  and 
forget  all  their  long  habits  of  submission  and  order ;  even  the  cows  would 
cease  to  give  milk  wherever  the  terrific  engine  appeared ;  vegetation  itself 
would  cease  along  the  path  of  the  locomotive ;  the  market-gardener  would 
be  utterly  ruined.  Then  the  Ufe  and  limb  of  everybody  was  to  be  endan- 
gered ;  old  men  and  children  would  be  mercilessly  knocked  down  and  mas- 
sacred ;  horses  (that  is,  while  horses  existed)  would  be  frightened,  and  run 
away,  knocking  out  the  brains  of  gentlemen,  and  dashing  ladies  to  pieces. 
The  sparks  from  the  engine  were  to  set  the  goods  on  the  train  on  fire,  and 
carry  conflagrations  into  every  wooden  town  they  entered.  It  was  argued, 
that  in  point  of  carriage,  even,  the  railroad  was  no  better  than  the  canal — 
it  was  not  so  good ;  the  canal  would  beat  it  in  regard  to  the  vaunted  speed, 
and  would  furnish  cheaper  conveyance  also.  The  dignified  Quarterly  JU- 
iniw  backed  up  old  father  Thames  against  the  railway  for  any  sum.  Indeed, 
a  strong  wind,  alone,  would  be  enough  to  completely  stop  the  locomotive ; 
so  would  rain ;  snow  would  upset  it ;  storm  and  frost  would  effectually  kill 
the  force  of  steam.  Then  the  engine,  going  so  fast,  would  make  all  the 
passengers  seasick :  they  would  be  scalded  to  death  by  the  boiler  blowing 
up,  or  shot  by  its  fragments.  And  what,  too,  was  to  become  of  all  the 
coach-makers  and  harness-makers,  coach-masters,  coachmen,  innkeepers, 
horse-breeders,  horse-dealers,  and  horse-drivers,  when  their  vocation  should 
be  destroyed  by  the  ruthless  steam-engine  f  What  was  the  world  to  do 
without  iron,  when  the  railways  had  increased  the  cost  of  that  necessary  one 
hundred  per  cent,  or,  as  they  more  probably  would,  had  exhausted  the  sup- 
ply altogether  f  The  people,  it  was  said,  would  rise  in  arms  against  the 
threatened  ruin,  and  so  there  would  be  insurrection  or  civil  war.  Kailroads, 
in  short,  were  the  greatest  evil  man's  ingenuity  could  inflict  upon  England, 
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and  ai  s«di  Sir  lasMc  Coffin  denouooed'  them  in  parliftmeot)  and  Mv  Stan- 
ley declaimed  against  them.  Mr.  Huskisaon's  arguments  were  declared 
hollow  abaurditiea,  and  Mr.  George  Stephenson  was  i^uito  deatiinte  of  oom- 
monaenae. 

The  lower  daasea  were  even  more  opposed  to  railways  than  tiie  land- 
holders.  The  unpopularity  of  the  locomotive  mih  the  claaaes  it  was  chie% 
to  benefit  can  scarcely  be  described.  As  Mr.  Francis  aays,  the  horrors  ivf 
tiie  infernal  r^ons  were  figured  by  it ,  death  and  dismay  were  fiuniliariy 
comieeted  with  it  In  such  a  state  of  the  public  mind,  and  with  such  pow- 
ers against  them,  it  may  be  conceived  what  obstacles  the  early  friends  of 
railways  in  Ekigland  had  to  contend  with.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  this 
was  so  late  as  the  year  1825.  When  we  reflect  that  it  is  less  than  thiity 
years  since  these  things  were,  the  triumph  of  railways  appears,  indeed^ 
most  wonderful. 

The  bill  for  the  Liverpool  and  Mandiester  road  was  finally  carried  by 
conciliating  the  prmcipal  canal  {proprietor,  and  by  so  altering  the  proposed 
route  as  to  avoid  the  estates  of  some  principal  land-owners.  The  prospeoUn, 
from  the  first,  contemplated  the  passenger  traffic,  this  being  the  first  instance 
in  which  it  had  been  at  all  referred  to,  in  the  establishment  of  any  railroad, 
as  an  element  of  its  support  Geo.  Stephenson  was  appointed  engineer, 
and  finished  the  road  in  1829.  Three  locomotives  were  produced,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  oflfer  of  £600  premium  for  the  best— the  "  Novelty,"  by  Mr, 
Braithwaite,  the  « Sans-Pareil,"  by  Mr.  Hackworth,  and  the  "Rocket,"  by 
Mr.  Stephenson.  The  trial  was  made  on  the  6th  of  October,  1829,  in  tiM 
presence  of  an  immense  concourse  of  people — fiumers,  mechanics,  laboren, 
scientific  men,  nobles  and  le^lators — mends  and  enemies.  The  Sana- 
Pareil  failed;  the  boiler  of  the  Novelty  burst;  the  Rocket  was  awarded 
the  triumph.  The  greatest  speed  attained  by  the  Rocket  was  rather  above 
twenty-nine  miles  an  hour.  "Die  effect  was  electrical.  Everybody  was 
forced  to  believe  in,  at  least,  the  potency  of  the  steam  locomoUve ;  the  price 
of  shares  in  the  road  rose  £10  per  cent,  and  the  capital  stock  was  incr^ned 
in  value  £65,000.  The  driver  of  the  successful  engine  was  CharlcB  Fox,  the 
future  builder  of  the  Costal  Palace. 

The  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway,  as  constructed,  was  thirty  miles 
in  length,  and  independently  of  culverts  and  footways  had  sixtr-three 
bridges,  thirty  of  which  passed  under  the  turnpike  road,  twenty-eight  over 
it,  four  over  streams,  and  one  over  the  river  Irwell.  The  excavations  made 
in  its  formation  yielded  upwards  of  three  million  cubic  yards  of  stone,  di^, 
and  soil.  The  road  was  officially  opened  on  the  SOth  September,  18S0,  aiid 
with  the  first  train  occurred  the  tragedy  of  which  the  lamented  Huskisson 
was  the  victim.  On  the  4th  December,  the  first  locomotive  engine  bearing 
freight  pasaed  along  the  line  from  Liverpool  to  Manchester ;  the  train  con- 
sisted of  eighteen  wagons,  containing  135  bags  and  bales  of  American  cot- 
ton, 200  barrels  of  flour,  63  sacks  of  oatmeal,  and  84  sacks  of  malt,  weigh- 
ing, altogether,  51  tons,  11  hundred  weight,  1  quarter.  The  wagons  and 
oil  cloths  weighed  8  hundred  weight,  3  quarters,  and  the  tender,  water,  and 
fiiel,  4  tons ;  the  whole  weight  drawn,  counting  that  of  fifteen  persona  upon 
the  tnun,  being  eighty  tons,  exclusive  of  the  engine.  The  passage  was  ac- 
complished in  two  hours  and  fifty-four  minutes.  Within  fourteen  days,  the 
passengers  amounted  to  800  a  day,  and  immediately  after  to  1200 — the 
time  of  the  journey  was  reduced  to  one  hour  and  a  half;  within  four  months 
the  merchandiBe  traffic  had  quadrupled,  rising  from  1,432  to  5,104  torn. 
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The  passenger  &re  at  the  opening  was  Is^  but  was  aoou  reduced  to  4&. 
The  revemie  derived  from  passengers  was  double  that  from  merchandise. 
OoUfy  one  passenger  was  killed  in  the  first  700,000,  and  that  one  by  his  own 
carlessness.  The  £100  shares  in  the  road  soon  rose  to  £200.  In  short, 
the  career  of  the  road  thenceforth  was  a  continued  triumph.  In  1832  the 
number  of  passengers  cwried  amounted  to  356,000,  and  in  1835  it  bad 
risen  to  473,000. 

While  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  was  in  progress,  various  other  lines 
were  projected,  and  umucoessful  efforts  made  to  effect  their  construction. 
In  1824-5  a  mania  existed  among  the  advocates  of  railroads;  fifty-nine 
roads  were  projected  in  1825  abne,  and  the  capital  demanded  for  the 
schemes  of  the  two  years  was  £21,942,500,  of  which  £219,425  was  ac- 
tually paid  in.  But  the  opponents  of  railways  were  still  in  the  ascendant 
The  old  arguments  were  re-presented  and  amplified,  and  parliament  threw 
out  all  the  bills  presented.  To  a  number  of  these  sch^es  miny  of  the 
merchants  and  bankers  of  London  gave  a  cautious  support;  but,  on  closely 
calculating  the  chances  of  profit  by  them,  not  foreseeing  the  fact  that  rail- 
roads create  trade,  they  a(lerward,  in  ^ood  p^  wiUidrew  their  connection 
and  money.  The  fierce  commercial  crisis  that  followed,  '*  when  terror  and 
confusion  reified  paramoupt,  and  England  was  within  twenty-four  hours  of 
barter,"  put  a  quietus  upon  these  projects,  and  from  1825  to  1830  the  rail- 
way shared  the  depression  of  the  entire  commercial  interesti  in  the  langor 
succeeding  the  great  revulsion. 

In  1829,  an  act  £>r  the  Newcastle  and  Carlisle  Railway,  sixty-one  miles 
in  length,  was  passed,  but  the  road  was  not  finished  until  ten  years  there* 
after.  In  1832  the  London  and  Birmingham  was  brought  before  Parlia- 
ment In  favor  of  the  connection  of  Birmingham  with  the  metropolis,  it 
was  argued  that  it  had  a  population  of  110,000,  and  a  great  trade.  In  one 
half  century  one  hundred  and  sixty-nine  steam-engines  had  been  erected 
there,  yet  carriage  had  but  slightly  improved.  The  shortest  journey  by 
canal  occupied  three  days — the  raiboad  would  shorten  it  to  six  hours :  ana 
if  a  much  increased  speed  were  not  attained,  the  Birmingham  manufacturer 
must  lose  the  continental  business  entirely.  But  opposition  to  railroads 
was  &r  from  silent :  the  enemies  of  this  road  appeared  almost  as  an  organ- 
ized party ;  they  declared  it  would  be  '^  a  drag  on  the  country,"  and  that 
its  "  oridges  and  culverts  would  be  antiquarian  ruins."  Again  it  was  re- 
peated that  game  would  cease  to  be,  that  meadows  would  be  made  sterile, 
fields  disfigured,  and  agriculture  rumed.  Canals  and  dieir  dependents,  inn- 
keepers, horses,  &c.,  dipc.,  were  to  be  irreparably  injured — swallowed  up  by 
the  steam-monster.  Hundreds  of  thousands  were  to  be  victimized  for  the 
benefit  of  a  few.  The  rich  were  to  be  made  beggars — the  poor  to  be  more 
impoverished.  The  Countess  of  Bridgewater  and  Lord  Brownlow  declared 
whatever  advantage  the  public  might  reap  would  not  equal  the  injury  to 
their  estates ;  and  Lord  Southampton  pronounced  the  thing  positively  a 
nuisance.  The  tunnels  proposed  oa  this  and  other  railways  excited  especial 
horror.  We  find  it  the  general  belief  in  1834,  that  it  was  not  safe  to 
travel  through  these  dark  ways.  The  horrors  of  the  passage  was  descanted 
on  by  public  writers  and  orators  in  the  most  glowing  styk.  They  talked 
of  "  the  sudden  immersion  in  eloom,"  *^  the  clash  of  reverberated  sounds  in 
a  confined  space,"  "  the  ratthng  wheels,"  "  the  pouting,  puffing  engine," 
*^  the  clankine  chains,"  "  the  dismal  glare  of  lamj^"  "  the  darkness  made 
visible,"  the  heart-sinldnt^  <*  idea  of  destruction,"  the  "  thrill  of  annihilation." 
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There  were,  too,  the  leas  poetic  evils  of  colds,  catarrhs,  ainl  consDmptiom, 
to  come  from  the  chill  of  a  two  miles'  subterranean  joamey.  There  waa 
the  danger  also  of  8nffi)cation  within  these  dreadful  viaducts. 

So  violent  was  the  opposition,  that  the  survey  had,  in  part,  to  foe  condneir 
ed  at  night,  with  dark  lanterns.  The  first  bill  for  the  road  was  rejected  m 
parliament  But  money  effected  what  other  argument  failed  to  accom- 
plish. Some  of  the  peers  who  had  so  loudlv  complained  of  the  intended 
desecration  of  the  historic  memories  of  their  mansions,  were  glad  of  m 
diance  to  replenish  their  depleted  treasuries — and  farmers,  small  land- 
owners, and  country  gentlemen,  were  soothed  by  the  same  delicate  ap(^ 
ance.  The  bribe  was  given  in  the  shape  of  an  enormous  price  for  landa, 
A;c.,  in  order  that  its  grossness  might  be  a  little  concealed,  and  the  law 
evaded.  The  amount  nominally  paid  for  lands  overvalued  at  £250,000, 
was  three  times  that  amount — and  the  directors  then  report,  that  "  nearly 
dl  those  who  were  the  most  active  and  the  most  formidable  have  been  ooo* 
ciliated."    By  these  means  the  bill  passed  in  1883. 

The  London  and  Birmingham  was  completed,  and  opened  in  its  whole 
length,  112  miles,  on  the  17th  Sept.,  1838.  Its  cost  was  £504,000.  The 
'  passenger  traffic  for  the  first  year  was  estimated  at  about  £830,000,  and 
reached  above  £500,000.  The  goods  traffic,  estimated  at  £8iO,000,  reach- 
ed only  about  £90,000.  The  expenses  of  the  year  were  five  and  a  half 
millions,  and  the  net  profit  ten  per  cent 

The  charter  of  the  Great  Western  Railway  was  passed  in  1886,  this  road 
being  as  violently  opposed  as  the  others,  and  by  the  same  kind  of  argument. 
Eton  College  objected  to  it  that  it  would  be  injurious  to  the  discipline  of 
the  school,  and  dangerous  to  the  morals  of  the  pupils;  "anybody  who 
knew  the  nature  of  Eton  boys  knew  they  could  not  be  kept  from  the  rail- 
way." One  bill  was  defeated,  and  the  event  was  celebrated  by  a  fete  at 
SalthiiT,  the  Marquis  of  Ohandos  presiding,  and  the  Fellows  of  Eton  College 
gracing  the  occasion  with  their  august  presence.  But  the  agencies  so  effec- 
tive in  the  case  of  the  London  and  Birmingham,  prevailed  here  also,  and  a 
second  bill  was  passed.  The  capital  was  at  first  £250,000,  to  be  raised  on 
stock,  with  a  loan  of  £833,383.  In  1889  the  capital  was  enlarged  hv 
£1,250,000  by  stock,  and  £416,000  by  loan.  In  accordance  with  the  ad- 
vice of  M.  Brunei,  the  engineer  of  this  road,  the  gauge  of  seven  feet,  now 
called  the  "  broad  gauge,"  was  adopted  in  place  of  the  common  ^*  narrow 
gauge  of  four  feet  eight  and  a  half  inches.  The  connection  of  roads  with 
each  other,  so  as  to  form  continuous  lines,  was  not  then  foreseen ;  it  was 
supposed  that  their  conveniences  would  be  mainly  local.  We  believe  -that 
the  example  of  the  Great  Western  has  been  followed  by  no  oUier  road, 
however,  in  Great  Britain,  and  it  remains  alone,  therefore,  in  this  singularity. 
Brunei  believed  the  broad  gauge  woukl  enable  an  immense  increase  of  speed 
over  that  obtained  on  the  narrow  gauge,  and  he  prophecied  one  hundred 
miles  an  hour  upon  the  Great  Western.  The  road  was  made  with  a  donUe 
track,  the  first  one  having  that  feature.  The  expense  of  the  construction 
was  the  enormous  sum  of  £56,594  6».  per  mile.  The  land  cost  £790,218 
lis.  10(f.,  or  at  the  rate  of  £6,696  15s,  4d,;  and  the  law  expenses  were 
£90,001  9d.  The  receipts  of  the  first  four  weeks  after  the  road  was  opened 
were  £14,000.    Of  late  this  railway  has  paid  badly. 

The  London  and  Southampton  Railway  was  incorporated  in  1884,  and 
finished  in  1840. 

In  1832,  while  ndlroads  were  yet  in  their  verj  in&nej,  the  English  gof^ 
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ernment  committed  the  error  of  imposing  a  tax  upon  their  passenger  traffic 
The  rate  amoonted  to  one  halfpenny  a  mile  for  foar  passengers*  or  one  half 
farthing  each  person.  The  I^verpool  and  Manchester  Company  thereupon 
adnmced  the  fare  to  three  halfpence  per  mile  in  place  of  one  penny,  as  be- 
fore, and  others  followed  the  example.  Thb  impost  pressed  almost  entirely 
on  the  poor,  and  was  unjust  as  well  as  unwise.  From  this  duty  the  State 
collected  £6,855  in  1885,  and  in  1840  it  reached,  by  steady  augmentation, 
£72,710. 

A  remarkable  episode  in  the  railway  history  of  England,  is  the  relation 
between  the  companies  and  the  landed  aristocracy.  It  was,  at  the  first,  the 
collision  between  the  ancient  conservative,  lymphatic,  unimproving  spirit 
that  had  ruled  the  past,  and  the  new-bom,  progressive,  man  elevating  energy 
that  was  to  direct  the  future.  One  was  weak  from  its  infancy,  the  other  was 
feeble  from  senility ;  one  was  undeveloped — the  other  exhausted.  As  al- 
ways, the  new  triumphed  over  the  old — and  the  defeat  of  the  latter  carrried 
with  it  more  disgrace  than  ill-fortune.  The  result  exhibited  to  the  world 
that  the  British  aristocracy  was  but  a  big  raree-show — a  hollow  humbug — a 
matterless  bubble.  Their  power,  their  glory,  their  honor,  whatever  it  had 
been  was  defunct.  They  sold  land,  ancestral  possessions,  ancient  memo- 
ries, the  pride  of  family,  personal  character,  every  thing,  for  the  money  of 
merchants  and  mechanics,  classes  whom  their  faUiers,  and  they  too,  had  af- 
fected to  despise.  They  who  had  abominated  traffic  descended  to  the 
meanest  of  trade,  eagerly  chaffering  with  railroad  directors  about  the  pounds 
and  shillings  to  be  paid  for  their  properties,  and,  yet  more,  as  the  price  of 
hushing  their  hostile  voices ;  every  nerve  was  strained,  and  every  means 
used,  based  on  the  known  necessities  of  the  railroad  companies,  to  extort 
their  pelf.  Never  were  misers  more  greedy  of  gold — never  more  indifferent 
to  the  means  of  obtaining  it.  To  such  a  complexion  had  British  chivalry 
attained  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

Another  class  should  be  alluded  to.  When  the  railway  movement  com- 
menced, the  commercial  houses  of  London  were  most  of  them  dignified  with 
ancestral  honors,  awarded  to  their  fathers  for  their  service  in  the  armed  vin- 
dication of  commercial  rights.  They  were  allied  nearly  to  the  government, 
being  often  called  on  for  counsel  as  well  as  monetary  aid.  They  were  not, 
in  our  understanding  of  the  term,  men  of  progress,  and  not  remarkable  for 
adventure.  As  a  class,  they  were  rather  cautious  in  regard  to  railroads, 
many  of  them  ranking  among  their  most  stubborn  opponents.  But  about 
1880  a  change  was  apparent.  Many  of  this  class  had  been  ruined  in  the 
orisi>  of  1825,  and  others  were  greatly  weakened.  A  new  race  of  traders 
had  arisen,  who  had  made  up  for  their  small  capital'by  great  activity.  The 
"  new  men"  boldly  undertook  to  innovate,  and  soon  effected  a  great  revolu-' 
tion  in  commercial  forms  and  customs.  They  eagerly  allied  themselves 
with  the  new  power,  which  the  old  houses  contemptuously  refused  to  recog- 
nize. Their  efforts,  and  the  results  attending  them,  forced  the  others  from 
tiieir  inaction,  and  the  entire  mercantile  power  at  length  became  enlisted  on 
the  side  of  railroads — ^the  rapid  progress  of  which  was,  of  course,  thenceforth 
insured. 

The  London  and  Brighton  road  was  the  occasion  of  a  fierce  and  factious 
contest  Five  separate  lines  were  projected,  and  the  sums  spent  in  endeav- 
oring simply  to  obtain  an  act  by  the  different  companies  amounted  to 
£193,575.  The  expenditure  for  the  road,  on  the  successful  line,  was 
£87,568  17#.  6d.  per  mile. 
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Ib  1896  Hie  Eastern  Oounties,  die  only  other  road  to  be  particukriy  no* 
tioed,  was  incorporated.  The  contest  was  protracted  and  eager.  During 
the  progress  of  the  matter  the  company  agreed  with  Lord  Petre  to  pay  him 
£120,000,  nominally,  for  about  six  miles  of  way  throu^  his  estate,  reallj, 
for  the  withdrawal  of  his  opposition.  Undar  plea  of  a  misrepresentation^ 
the  directors  endeavored  afterward  to  escape  the  pir^ent,  but  his  lordship 
forced  them  to  observe  the  contract,  adding  interest  to  the  amount,  the  land 
in  question  being  worth  only  £6,000.  Like  "amicable  arrangements" 
were  effected  with  other  opponents.  The  road  was  the  longest,  and  one  of 
the  most  expenstve  built  in  England,  and  was  completed  with  great  dif&* 
culty,  the  shares  being  at  one  time  at  60  per  cent  duoonnt 

In  1836  an  effort  was  made  in  pariiament  to  pass  a  general  act,  making 
it  a  condition,  that  in  all  future  bills  the  dividends  should  be  limited  to  a 
certain  rate,  and  that  parliament  should  reserve  the  power  of  periodically  re- 
vising the  tolls  on  passengers  and  freight  Hiis  would  have  been  a  salu- 
tary law,  but  it  was  not  enacted.  The  principle  of  the  prc^oeed  act  has, 
however,  been  asserted  by  the  government  at  other  times,  in  fixing  a  limit 
to  the  profit  of  railways. 

Between  the  years  1832  and  1836  there  were  bmlt  in  England  about  450 
miles  of  railway,  and  350  miles  more  were  in  course  of  construction.  Tins 
was  a  healthy  progress,  being  no  more  Uian  commensurate  with  the  wants 
of  the  country. 

In  1 836,  eleven  years  after  the  first  mania,  the  second  railway  fover  arose. 
The  benefits  of  railroad  had  been  completely  established,  in  the  face  of  all 
opposition.    The  fact  had  been  discovered  that  railroads  create  trade  and 
travel  where  they  did  not  before  exBt,  and  there  was  now  an  unlimited,  an 
almost  superstitious  faith  in  the  productive  powers  of  the  locomotive. 
To  &vor  the  public  inclination  money  was  plentiful,  and,  comparatively, 
idle,  the  current  rate  of  interest  being  3 J  to  4  per  cent.    The  excitement 
sprang  up  as  sudden  as  a  tornado,  about  the  month  of  July.     There  was 
scarcely  a  practicable  line  between  any  two  considerable  places  in  the  king- 
dom for  which  a  company  was  not  formed,  and  often  there  were  three  or 
four  rival  lines  started  together.    The  scrip  in  most  of  these  new  companies 
speedily  commanded  a  premium,  and  the  shares  of  all  the  established  com- 
panies took  as  sudden  a  rise.    '*  The  press  supported  the  mania ;  the  gov- 
ernment sanctioned  it :  the  people  paid  for  it."    Twenty  and  thirty  per 
cent  dividends  were  the  general  promise  of  the  projectors.    Of  the  ^ve  op- 
position lines  designed  to  Brighton,  all  were  at  a  premium.    In  one  parish 
of  a  metropolitan  borough  sixteen  schemes  were  afloat,  and  upwards  of  one 
thousand  two  hundred  houses  scheduled  to  be  taken  down  to  make  room 
for  the  rails.    Railroads  were  advertised  to  places  where  -coadies  had  never 
run.    One  projector  designed  propelling  his  engine  by  sails,  and  another 
with  rockets,  promising,  confidently,  one  hundred  miles  an  hour.    Another 
invented  a  wooden  line  to  travel  the  air  far  overhead.    Every  possible  trick 
was  resorted  to  to  forward  the  contending  projects.    Everybody  was  invited 
to  sign  subscription  lists,  to  make  up  the  proportion  of  the  capital  required 
to  be  paid  in  in  advance  of  the  petition  to  parliament  for  incorporation. 
Clerks  and   laborers  of  £50  salary,  signed  for  £35,000,   £50,000,  or 
£100,000.    One  railway  paid  four  shillings,  and  another  ten  shillings  per 
head  for  signatures.    Only  a  small  part  of  all  these  schemes,  of  course,  suc- 
ceeded; still,  in  the  session  of  1836  there  were  thirty-five  railway  bilk 
passed ;  six  of  these  were  for  alterations  only,  twenty-nine  being  for  new 
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Kiid6,'1}ie  total  length  of  which  was  094  mHes,  and  tike  estonaied  cost 
^17,595,000.  Only  fifteen 'of  these  roads  had  been  finished  np  to  184a, 
Mid  several  had  been  abandoned. 

But,  although  there  were  those  of  all  classes  engaged  m  this  furious  spec*-* 
nlation,  their  efforts  were  not  uncombated.  There  were  still  neien  whose 
bterest  was  opposed  to  railw^^s,  in  general,  as  well  as  those  who  had  ob* 
jec^ons  to  particular  lines.  The  bond-holders  in  turnpike-roads,  the  coach* 
owners,  many  landed  gentlemen  and  others,  maintained  a  lusty  war  against 
the  over-sweeping  excitement  There  were  cool-headed  senators,  who  raised 
the  cry  of  warning.  Col.  Sibthorp,  a  consistent  enemy  of  steam-loeomotion, 
denounced  all  railways  as  public  frauds  and  private  robberies*  The  der^ 
of  Hampshire  petitioned  against  the  locomotive,  because  the  rustles  kept 
away  from  church  to  see  the  train  pass  by,  on  Sundays.  Politieal  econo- 
mists wrote  to  prove  that  railways  were  absorbing  too  much  of  the  national 
capital,  and  diverting  it  fit)m  the  legitimate  chimnels.  Poets  (real  celebrt* 
ti^  too,)  indited  fierce  sonnets  gainst  the  vapor  power  and  the  iron  path ; 
and  the  mourners  after  *'  good  old  times  "  and  departed  customs^  plaintively 
declared  that  England  must  rid  herself  altogether  of  these  destructive  inno- 
Tations,  and  seek  her  only  salvation  and  only  happiness  in  a  return  to  stage* 
coaches,  canals,  and  other  slow-going  respectabilities  of  machine,  prinei^, 
and  habit — the  solid  beef  which  she  has  so  unwisely  exchanged  for  this 
worse  than  moonshine  in  the  water. 

The  reaction  occurred  m  the  next  year,  and  the  revulsion  was  terriUe. 
Money  became  scarce,  and  shares  of  every  description  fell.  Ruin  overtook 
alike  the  powerful  and  the  humble.  The  misery  was  felt  throughout  Eng- 
land. The  greatest  houses  were  brought  to  the  edge  of  the  brink,  and 
some  of  them  went  over  in  the  struggle.  The  custom-house  receipts  fell  oS 
nearly  a  million  in  a  sinffle  quarter.  Half  the  cotton  milk  in  the  oonntiy 
were  shut  up.  In  Man<£ester  and  its  vicinity  50,000  hands  were  unem*- 
ployed  for  six  months.  At  Glasgow,  nearly  half  the  laboring  class  were 
starving.  It  was  long  before  business  could  resume  its  natural  course,  after 
such  a  violent  commotion. 

In  1837,  the  effect  of  railroads  in  driving  stage-coaches  fjx>m  the  turn- 
pike-roads, and  the  interference  thereby  occasioned  with  the  transmission  of 
the  mails  by  the  latter,  had  become  so  serious  that  it  was  necessary  to  trans- 
fer the  carriage  of  the  mails  to  the  railroads.  To  effect  this  an  act  was 
passed,  after  a  lone  debate,  compelling  the  companies  to  convey  the  mails 
at  such  hours  as  Uie  Postmaster-General  should  direct,  for  a  compensation 
agreed  on  between  him  and  the  directors.  But  for  the  resolute  remonstrance 
of  the  united  railroad  interests,  it  is  probable  the  attempt  would  have  sac- 
eeeded  to  force  the  companies  to  this  accommodation  without  remuneration. 

This  difference  of  principle,  on  which  the  earlier  railroads  were  sanctioned 
ftnd  constructed,  from  that  since  prevailing,  is  worthy  remark  here.  At  first 
the  railroad  was  a  ptiblic  way  open  to  the  use  of  all.  The  promoters  of 
the  roads  freely  consented  to  this,  declaring  it  was  no  wish  of  theirs,  aiul 
could  not  be  to  their  benefit,  to  convey  passengers  or  goods,  and  that  their 
only  desire  was  to  be  toll  jproprietore.  Tt.e  Legislature  had  therefore  pro- 
vided that  any  person  might  run  his  own  train  by  paying  certain  tolls.  The 
owners  and  occupants  of  lands  adjoining  the  roads  were  also  allowed  to 
build  branch  lines,  and  all  were  free  to  use  the  portion  of  the  roads  running 
tiurough  their  own  lands  without  paying  for  the  privilege. 

This  was  certainly  a  more  democratic  system  to  appearance  than  that  pre- 
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Tsiling  after ;  but  its  evib  were  soon  dtsooveied,  and  ihe  monopoljr  pin 
•nbstituted  aa  one  of  the  necessities  of  railway  ^management 

The  namber  of  acts  granted  for  railways  in  the  United  Kingdom  betwe6B 
*1826  and  1840  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  three,  about  one-third  of 
these  being  passed  in  the  single  session  of  1836.    Abcnt  twenty  of  thesa 
roads  were  for  the  exclusive  carriage  of  coals,  stone,  slate,  iron,  ^c^  the 
others  for  general  traffic,  though  several  depended  mostly  on  some  particu- 
lar species  of  merchandise.    The  Eastern  Counties  was  the  largest  of  these, 
its  length  being  126  miles,  with  a  capital  of  £2,133,383.    The  London  and 
Birmingham  bad  the  largest  capital,  £5,600,000,  its  length  being  112(> 
miles.    The  Great  Western,  117^  miles,  bad  a  capital  of  £4,999,999. 
The  total  length  of  all  these  roads  was  about  2,400  miles,  and  the  aggre- 
mite  capital  £64,832,881.     Notwithstanding  the  furore  of  1836-7,  Great 
Sritain  had  not  in  1840  made  a  larger  investment  in  railways  than  her  ex- 
isting business,  with  its  immediate  prospects  of  growth,  demanded.    All  of 
the  roads  were  not  then  pajing  the  dividends  which  had  been  expected  of 
liiem,  but  they  were  enlarging  the  capital  of  the  country,  and  improving 
the  condition  of  the  people,  and  thus  laying  a  solid  foundation  for  the  proa- 
perity  of  the  proprietors.    The  pecuniary  sacriBce  in  the  oonstmction  d 
them  had  been  vast,  but  the  growth  of  wealth  had  more  than  kept  paee 
with  these  endeavors.    The  advantages  of  the  railway  system  were  to  be 
seen  on  all  hands.    The  towns  and  villages  along  the  lines  grew  more  m  s 
few  years  after  the  railroads  were  built  than  they  had  in  centuries  before. 
Ii^  1801,  the  manufactured  goods  exported  firom  Great  Britain  were  of  the 
value  of  £7,000,000,  by  the  official  returns — in  1840,  the  amount  was 
£73,000,000.    The  cotton  trade  furnished  subsistence  to  about  a  million 
and  a  quarter  of  persons,  most  of  them  dependent  on  the  railway  for  thdr 
maintenance.     The  population  of  England  increased  only  27  per  cent  be- 
tween 1770  and  1800 ;  between  1801  and  1831  it  augmented  56  per  cent 
The  customs  produced  £255,000  in  1801,  and  in  1841  £1,160,000.     The 
personal  property  of  the  kingdom  was  estimated  to  have  risen  between  1814 
and  1841,  from  £1,200,000,000  to  £2,000,000,000.    The  entire  products 
of  the  empire  amounted  in  1801  to  £24,927,684  ;  in  1841,  they  reached 
£102,180,517.    To  no  instrumentality  had  this  remarkable  prosperity  been 
owing  more  than  to  railways. 

In  1842,  a  modification  was  made  in  the  tax  on  passengers.  Its  opera- 
tion had  proved  unequal,  the  burden  falling  especially  on  the  railways  in  the 
poorer  districts ;  one  company  surrendered  25  per  cent  of  its  gross  receipts 
to  meet  this  impost.  The  effect  had  been  to  raise  the  fares,  diminish  travel, 
and  to  injure  the  value  of  the  roads.  The  lines  passing  through  rich  dis- 
tricts were,  however,  little  affected  by  the  tax.  The  substitution  made  was 
5  per  cent  on  the  gross  receipts  of  the  companies. 

In  1842,  was  commenced  the  railway  clearing-house,  on  the  principle  of 
the  banking  clearing  house,  before  existing.  The  object  of  this  system  was 
to  enable  passengers  and  goods  to  go  any  distance  on  paying  one  fare,  wi^ 
out  the  inconvetnence  of  a  change  of  carriage .  It  was  at  first  vigorously 
opposed  by  some  of  the  railroads,  but  they  have  gradually  yielded  to  Im 
public  demand,  until  the  clearing-house  is  now  employed  by  fifty-three  of  the 
railroads.  The  adoption  of  this  reform  is  mainly  due  to  the  persevering  ef- 
forts of  Mr.  Morrison,  Mr.  Glyn,  and  Mr.  Hudson. 

In  1843,  the  gauge  question  was  re-opened,  and  the  leading  engineefa  ei 
England  were  questioned  in  regard  to  their  views  thereon.    Mr.  Cko.  8ta- 
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1  aad  kiB  son  were  aloae  io  ikeir  preference  for  the  gauge  of  four  feet 
«ight  and  a  half  inches.  Mr.  Brunei  was  not  asked,  as  he  was  known  to 
ToAaki  his  opinion  in  fevor  of  the  seven  feet  gauge.  Seven  other  engineers 
varied  in  their  preferences  between  these  two  extremes,  no  width  mentioned 
being  supported  bj  above  two  names. 

In  1844,  an  effort  was  made  to  enact  a  law  which  wonld  subject  the  rail- 
roads almost  entirely  to  the  control  of  the  government — th<>  attempt  was 
moat  strenuously  resisted  by  the  railway  interest,  headed  by  Mr.  Hudson, 
and  the  eflfect  was  a  material  modification  of  the  act.  As  passed,  the  bill 
empowered  the  lords  of  the  treasury,  twenty-one  years  after  the  passing  of 
any  future  act  for  a  railway,  if  such  railway  should  realize  a  profit  exceeding 
10  per  cent  on  an  average  of  three  consecutive  years,  to  revise  the  scale  of 
tolls  so  as  to  reduce  the  profits  to  10  per  cent,  insuring  that  amount.  Also, 
to  purchase  any  future  railway  twenty-one  years  after  incorporation,  upon 
payment  of  a  sum  equal  to  twenty-five  years'  purchase  of  the  divisible  pro- 
its  on  an  average  of  the  last  three  preceding  years.  Existing  railroads,  of 
which  there  were  fifty-five,  were  exempted  from  the  act  It  provided,  more- 
over, that  all  future  railways  should  provide  covered  carriages  with  seats  for 
che  third-class  passage,  the  fare  not  to  exceed  a  penny  a  mile,  with  hM- 
price  for  children  between  three  and  twelve  years,  and  free  passage  for  chil- 
dren under  three;  each  passenger  to  have  liberty  of  half  a  hundred -weight 
^  l>%S»*g^  without  extra  chai^ ;  these  trains  to  be  exempt  from  taxation. 
It  provided,  also,  for  the  establishment  of  the  electric  tel^^ph  on  all  lines 
of  railway. 

The  victory  in  thb  contest  was  plainly  on  the  side  of  the  railway  interest^ 
aa  this  act  had  been  confined  in  all  its  important  features  to  unbuilt  roads. 
The  provision  in  regard  to  the  third-dass  cars,  practically  the  most  import- 
ant point  of  all,  ought  to  have  been  enforced  in  regard  to  every  railroad  in 
the  kingdom.  Some  of  the  companies  compelled  the  third-class  passengers 
to  stand  in  open  cars,  without  seats,  for  sixteen  or  seventeen  hours  together, 
and  this  witlK>ut  regard  to  weather.  The  efifects  upon  the  health  of  travel- 
ing in  these  conveyances,  from  raio,  snow,  cold,  and  fatigue,  could  not  be 
otherwise  than  most  disastrous.  Yet  the  companies  were  unwilling  to  pro- 
vide any  better  accommodations,  and  when  Parliament  took  up  the  subject, 
began  to  clamor  about  government  tyranny,  and  exerted  every  nerve  to  de- 
fei^  the  humane  purpose. 

In  1848,  twenty-four  railway  acts  were  passed,  which  was  not  above  what 
the  public  service  required,  Mr.  Francis  thinks.  In  1844,  thirty-seven  more 
were  sanctioned,  with  an  authorised  capital  stock  of  £13,981,000,  and  an 
allowed  loan  of  £4,006,000— a  total  of  £17,987,000.  The  initiative  oi 
the  third  and  greatest  railway  mania  was  taken  this  year.  Money  was  again 
very  abundant — ^interest  from  6  per  cent  in  1889  had  fellen  to  2}  per  c^nt, 
and  the  temptation  was  irresistible.  The  speculation  was  farther  encour- 
aged by  a  change  made  in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  intended  to  encourage 
the  building  of  railways,  which  had  remained  nearly  statiooary  under  the 
previous  commercial  depression,  by  a  reduction  of  the  deposit  on  projected 
roads. 

Petitions  increased  so  fast  in  the  latter  part  of  1844,  that  to  check  them, 
an  act  was  passed  making  the  provisional  committees  liable  to  the  extent  of 
their  whole  property.  The  fever  rapidly  acquired  intenmty.  Sixteen  new 
lines  were  registered  in  January,  1845,  more  still  in  each  of  the  next  two 
months,  and  fifty-two  in  ApriL    The  whole  number  of  roads  built  up  to 
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1844  bud  b#eB  serenty.    Everybodj  who  had  nnnej,  ia  lu^  <» 
qnantitj  to  invest,  from  domesUcs  to  bankers,  sovght  tbe  railways.     Tbe  ta* 
'  '  '  Ml  roads  av^ented  the  flame.     Aa  muaj 


markable  success  of  the  esUbtished 

as  twenty  journals  devoted  to  the  railway  interest  were  established,  wh^« 
only  three  had  existed  before,  and  their  profits  frona  railway  advertising  wera 
fat  The  leading  papers  received  at  one  time  £12,000  to  £14,000  weekly 
from  this  source.  The  price  of  iron  rose  from  d8s.  to  120b.  per  loo.  All 
kinds  of  labor  increased  in  demand,  and  every  bfan<^  of  Oommeroe  paiiica- 
pated  in  the  advantages  of  the  increased  activity.  Tbe  excitement  aooo  ros* 
to  madness.  People  whose  money  was  safely  and  profitably  inveatedf  84^ 
at  any  price,  to  get  into  the  share-market  Two- thirds  of  Uie  merabera  of 
Parliament  were  engaged  in  the  speettbUon,  while  Pariiament  was  eondeBM- 
ine  H.  In  Septeml^r,  four  hundred  and  fifty-seven  schemes  were^  r^iet^ed, 
aluough  the  deposit  had  been  increased  to  ten  per  cent  Scrip  was  sold  ad 
the  most  extravagant  prices  in  lines  which,  when  built,  could  not  rentiaa 
their  working  expenses  for  years.  The  tricks  and  tends  of  the  vumia  of 
1836  were  triflisg  to  those  now  practiced.  Tbe  details  are  staftHng,  but  we 
have  not  room  to  quote  them.  At  last  the  phrenay  rose  lo  sntk  a  pitek, 
that  the  thoroughfares  near  the  stodc  exchanges  of  some  of  the  fiagRik 
cities  were  so  blockaded  by  crowds  as  to  be  alnaosl  impassable,  and  tbe  very 
sbarebrokers  became  alarmed  at  tbe  excitement  To  show  bow  in  aM 
classes  were  included  in  tbe  unholy  passion  for  gain,  two  hundred  and  tthy- 
seven  clergymen  were  dealing  in  stocks,  who  had  entered  to  tbe  extenC  id 
sums  varying  from  £26,000  to  £2,000  each. 

On  tbe  16th  October  the  Bank  of  England  raised  tbe  rate  of  interast, 
a&d  the  bubble  at  once  blew  up.  The  people  awoke  in  alarm.  Tbe  atoeks 
overspread  the  whole  kingdom.  Ruin  was  felt  in  every  village.  It  ia  de^ 
dared  by  the  best  informed  that  no  other  panic  in  England  was  ever  ao  fia- 
tal  to  the  middle  classes.  The  crisis  was  so  sudden  that  tbe  promoters  aiMl 
provisional  committee-men  had  no  chance  of  escaping  the  fate  tbey  ba^ 
been  so  much  the  occasion  of  to  others.  **  Such  was  tbe  mekucboly  eloee 
of  the  high  hopes  of  the  memorable  spring  and  summer  of  1845." 

Since  1 845,  tbe  progress  of  rmlways  in  Great  Britain  has  b«^n  bemltiiy. 
According  to  tables  lately  published,  the  number  of  miles  of  railway  bs  op- 
eration in  Great  Britain,  at  the  present  tinoe,  is  6,076,  which  is  aboot  one- 
half  tbe  extent  existing  in  the  United  States,  13,586^  and  sear  ^oae-fborlb 
the  number  of  miles  existing  in  tbe  whole  world,  which  is  stated  at  29,606. 
Tbe  miles  of  railway  in  operation  in  Gennany  are  5,340 ;  in  France,  1,891. 

We  have  already  referred  to  the  enormous  co:»ts  attending  tbe  charter, 
tbe  purchase  of  land,  good  will,  dec,  by  some  of  tbe  Englkh  companies.  A 
particuUr  statement  of  these  expenditures  on  the  part  of  several  of  Ibe 
cbkf  roads  is  worthy  of  notice  : — 

London  and  London  and  London  t.     Greal 
SouUfweat'n.Binnlng'n.  Brifhton.   Weiten. 

Ltnd  and  compensatioD per  mile     £4,000     £6,800      £8,000      £6,800 

Law,  Eogineering,  and  Direction 900        1,500        1,800        2,500 

Parliamentary  ezpenses 660  660        8,000        1,000 

T6tal £6,660     £8,460   £12,800     £t,800 

The  London  and  Birmingham,  which  cost  £8,450  per  mile,  should  have 
been  buili,  Mr.  Francis  says,  for  £4,500  per  mile,  and  i^robably  tbe  olber 
roads  need  have  cost  no  more  than  a  proportional  sumi,    Tbe  suma  spent 
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hf  the  seveml  conieatkg  cofrnpuies  for  tbe  Brixton  Boad,  in  the  ebdeftTor 
aimply  to  obtaia  an  act,  were : — 

ReHiie^Lme £72,000  |  QiWs  Line £26JiU 

Sttpbeoioo's 68,760    Soath-MsterD 26»000 

Cundy*s 16^00  

Total £198,676 

In  one  case  £100,000  was  spent  in  Parliamentary  operations,  without  any 
result.  Id  another  oase,  six  counsel  and  twenty  solicitors  were  empbyed, 
at  an  expense  of  £57,000.  In  another,  a  case  of  oompetiog  lines,  the  Le- 
gislative Committee  were  occupied  on  the  afiair  of  one  road  duriug  the 
whole  of  one  session  and  a  month  in  the  next,  at  an  expense  to  the  petition- 
ers  of  hundreds  of  thousands,  and  then,  in  despair  of  a  proper  conclusion, 
referred  the  whole  to  a  military  engineer.  That  sudi  extraordinary  disad- 
vantages as  these  gave  so  little  check  to  the  railway  prc^ess  of  England,  is 
a  remarkable  evidence  of  her  vast  wealth,  and  of  the  irrepressible  energy 
of  the  men  who  have  pushed  onward  her  nulway  movement 

The  "  History  of  the  Englii^  Railway  "  is  a  book  well  worth  attentive  study. 
The  railway  is  of  English  birth — ^it  was  there  nurtured  and  reared — ^therethe 
effort  was  made  to  strangle  it  in  its  cradle — there  were  the  devoted  friends 
who  stood  manfully  by  it  through  all  report,  and  brought  it  out  safe,  trium- 
phant, from  its  struggles  for  being — there  it  displayed  to  the  admiring 
world  the  wondrous  vigor  of  its  half-opened  energies — and  thither  came  the 
world,  and  carried  thence  the  New  Power,  destined  to  compress  the  progress 
of  centuries,  ay,  almost  of  milleniads,  within  the  limit  of  singly  years.  The 
railroad  history  of  no  other  country  can  ever  possess  the  interest  of  that  of 
Sngland.  It  occupies  the  same  position  in  the  general  annals  of  steam  land 
carriage,  that  the  steamboat  history  of  America  does  in  the  records  of  steam 
navigation. 

Tbere  is,  besides,  no  one  subject  that,  in  regard  to  the  development  of  any 
of  the  great  civilization  movements  going  forward  simultaneously  in  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States,  better  reveals  the  difference  of  circumstance 
thereto  attending  in  the  two  countries,  than  the  railroad.  The  difference  in 
the  obstacles  and  opposition  in  the  mode  of  action,  of  appliances,  even  the 
dissimilarities  of  object,  the  varying  degrees  of  magnitude,  expense,  and  of 
utility  in  the  works,  the  distinctive  modes  of  their  management,  exhiUt 
many  of  the  distinguishing  features  of  the  political  and  commercial  systems 
prevailing  respectively,  within  the  two  nations.  The  congruities  of  the  sys- 
tems are  also  revealed,  and  there  are  enough  of  them  to  afford  us  a  valuable 
aid  from  the  experience  of  our  English  brethren.  The  leading  errors  to  be 
avoided  are  pointed  out  to  us — the  safe-ground  of  enterprise  is  partially  ex- 
plored and  marked  out  before  us. 

We  have  not  alluded  to  all  the  matters  treated  of  in  this  work.    There 
are  biographies  of  the  "Railway  King,"  of  the  Stepbensons,  and  notices  of 
other  leading  men  connected  with  the  English  railways.     There  is  also  a'' 
very  interesting  chapter  on  Railroad  Laborers,  and  the  second  volume  closes 
with  a  brief  history  of  the  Magnetic  Telegraph. 

Mr.  Francis  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  his  subject,  and  has,  perhaps, 
done  it  as  much  justice  as  any  other  one  man  could.  His  arrangement  of 
matters,  and  his  method  of  narration  are  very  judicious ;  his  literary  abili- 
ties are  very  respectable,  and  his  diction  is  correct,  vivacious,  flowing,  and 
conversational,  although  at  times  rather  ambitious. 

In  the  description  of  leading  incident*  and  remarkable  epochs  he  is  pai^ 
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tienlarlj  happy.  His  detailed  history  of  the  great  Railroad  Mania  is  espe- 
cially graphic,  and  is  calculated  to  profit  the  moral  sense  of  the  reader. 
We  shudder  at  the  nervous  picture  which  he  draws  of  the  general  demor- 
alization  engendered  in  the  frantic  pursuit  of  wealth,  of  the  perverse  inge- 
nuity of  men  honest  in  nature,  but  transformed  by  the  demon  of  apeciua- 
tion,  and  of  the  hideous  ruin  which  followed  the  terrible  collapse.  We  are 
humiliated  with  the  weakness  of  human  nature  exhibited  in  this  singular 
madness  of  a  wliole  people — the  madness  of  a  people  who  rank  aooong 
others  as  pre-eminent  in  mtelliffence,  in  judgment,  in  caution— of  a  people 
famed  for  their  practical  cast  of  mind,  and  who  boast  of  their  superiority  to 
the  accidents  of  the  unillumi Dated  past. 

Another  remark  suggested  by  these  volumes  is,  the  growing  custom 
among  men  of  literary  taste  and  refined  temperament,  of  choosing  such  un- 
poetic  subjects,  as  the  branches,  agencies,  or  characters  of  trade,  or  other 
like  hard,  material  existence  or  interest  There  was  once  an  inveterate  feud 
between  the  man  of  literature  and  him  of  barter.  The  mental  habitudes, 
die  desires,  aims,  labors,  everything  about  the  latter  were  held  in  inefiBftUe 
contempt  by  the  former — the  life,  actions,  and  motives  of  the  former  were 
as  mucn  despised  by  the  latter.  But  Literature  and  Commerce  (and  what 
has  done  more  to  effect  the  treaty — to  open  the  eyes  of  each  to  the  merits 
of  the  other  than  Railroads)  are  now  in  firm  alliance.  We  have  literair 
merchants  and  mercantile  literateurs.  The  trader  has  found  that  his  world- 
diyision  is  susceptible  of  a  general  embellishment  that  does  not  make  jet 
any  fiction  of  the  leger ;  and  the  man  of  imagination  h^s  discovered  how  to 
make  light  readings  on  heavy  subjects,  and  has  realized  at  length  the  long 
uncomprehended  aphorism,  that  the  romance  of  Fact  far  exceeds  that  ^ 
Fiction. 


Art.  II.— TIE  BEARING  OF  PHTSICil  CIRCUMSTANCES  CPON  THE 
BETELOPHENT  OF  COaHERCE.« 

^  QoDy^  suth  the  poet,  '*  never  made  an  independent  man."  In  cixdlized 
society,  the  mutual  dependence  of  the  individuals  upon  each  other,  is  the 
great  principle  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  social  fabric.  And  even  the 
wildest  savage  derives  his  enjoyments  and  his  scanty  comforts,  in  a  great 


*  Tke  pNMot  PH^r  touching  Uie  Phyiloal  CirenmsUuicet  apon  wbieli  Uie  Derelopmeot  of  Cmat- 
meroo  depeDds,  was  originally  delivered  m  a  lecture  before  the  etudentt  of  Comer's  InlUatorj  GobbI- 
fng  aooms,  in  Boston,  and  it  now  first  published  in  the  MerehanU^  Magaiiiu  in  compliance  with 
the  wiihes  of  many  who  heard  it.  Mr.  Combe,  the  proprietor  and  manager  of  that  Institntloo,  is 
Justly  entitled  to  the  gratitude  and  support  of  the  public,  for  his  learned  and  laborious  efforts  to  ad- 
Tanoe  the  commercial  and  industrial  interests  of  the  country,  by  affording  our  young  men  the  fiKlUtist 
Ibr  pursuing  the  various  studies,  the  acquirement  of  which  are  absolutely  indispensable  to  aU  who 
aspire  to  the  character  of  the  accomplished  merchant.  To  conduct  with  credit  and  ssoeess  the  mnh 
tiform  operations  of  a  large  and  liberal  Commerce  In  this  nineteenUi  century,  demands  a  supply 
of  knowledge  greater,  perhaps,  than  that  required  in  any  of  the  oocupaUons  of  ll«»,  filled  by  mm 
who  belong  to  what  ara  tedhnicaUy  termed  the  learned  professions^  JBif.  Met,  Mmg. 
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measure,  from  his  fellows.  No  where  has  man  been  found  in  a  state  purelj 
unsocial.    Such  a  state  is  opposed  to  the  very  principles  of  his  nature. 

In  the  primitive  state  of  society,  men  are  much  less  dependent  upon  each 
other  than  they  come  to  be  when  they  are  more  civilized.  Originally,  ev- 
erjr  hunter  is  also  the  maker  of  his  own  bow,  and  each  warrior  fashions  for  him- 
aelf  the  wooden  lance  or  the  stone  tomahawk  which  he  carries  into  battle. 
From  the  skins  of  the  animals  which  he  kills,  the  former  makes  the  coat  for 
his  back  and  the  shoes  for  his  feet ;  while  the  flesh  supplies  all  the  necessi- 
ties of  his  table.  But  in  process  of  time,  it  is  noticed  that  different  individ- 
uals do  not  succeed  equally  well  in  the  same  employment,  nor  the  same  in- 
dividual in  different  employments.  One  is  found  to  meet  with  a  compara- 
tively high  degree  of  success  in  one  branch  of  the  business  necessary  to 
subsistence,  and  another  in  another  branch.  A  may  make  a  better  bow  than 
B,  while  B  is  the  most  skillful  in  its  use.  Should  several  hunters  like  B  be 
found,  who  are  more  successful  in  the  chase  than  in  the  preparation  of  im- 
plemente  for  it,  nothing  would  be  easier  than  for  them  to  make  an  arrange- 
ment with  A,  by  which  he  may  devote  himself  entirely  to  the  making  of 
bows  and  tomahawks,  and  thus  increase  his  skill  in  this  business,  while  the 
others  attend  only  to  hunting.  The  terms  of  the  arrangement  might  be  that 
A  should  furnish  all  the  others  with  bows,  and  that  in  return,  they  should  con- 
tribute to  him  the  additional  amount  of  game  which,  by  the  arrangement, 
having  better  implements  and  more  time,  they  would  now  be  able  to  take. 

This  transaction  would  be  a  commercial  transaction,  and  would  illustrate 
the  principles  which  form  the  basis  of  all  Commerce.  Commerce  is  only 
an  exchange  of  one  commodity  for  another.  Wherever  there  is  the  slight- 
•est  division  of  labor,  as  in  the  case  above,  there  must  be  Commerce ;  for 
the  moment  a  man  confines  himself  to  the  production  of  only  one  or  two 
of  the  necessaries  of  life,  he  ought  to  produce  more  of  these  than  he  needs  for 
his  own  use,  and  the  surplus  must  be  disposed  of  to  those  who  are  not  produ- 
cers of  the  same  articles ;  while  he  receives  in  return  for  these  that  he  does 
not  need,  other  articles  that  he  does  need,  but  which  he  does  not  produce. 

Commerce  commences,  therefore,  at  an  early  stage  of  a  people's  progress, 
and  it  assists  powerfully  in  the  march  of  a  nation  up  the  hill  of  civilization. 

But  a  division  of  labor  may  exist  not  only  among  the  individuals  of  a 
community,  as  in  the  case  supposed,  but  it  may  be  found,  and  it  is  found, 
that  whole  communities,  on  account  of  their  situation,  or  the  character  of 
the  people  composing  them,  or  for  some  other  reason,  exhibit  the  same  differ- 
ences with  respect  to  each  other  that  single  individuals  do.  Hence  arises 
a  Compaerce  between  communities  and  between  nations.  Foreign  Com- 
merce arises  from  the  fact  that  there  is  a  great  diversity  in  the  character  of 
the  vegetable  and  mineral  productions  of  different  parts  of  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  and  that  the  productions  of  all  parts  are  required  to  supply  the 
wants  and  gratify  the  tastes  of  civilized  man.  We  now  propose  to  notice 
some  of  the  circumstances  which  influence  the  development  of  such  a  Com- 
merce. 

And  first  we  observe  that  the  productiveness  of  a  country  enters  largely 
aB  an  element  into  its  commercial  prosperity.  This  is  evident  from  the  con- 
siderations already  suggested.  Since  Commerce  is  only  ^n  exchange  of  com- 
modities for  commodities,  that  country  only  can  engage  in  it  which  possesses 
some  commodity  in  quantities  exceeding  what  is  required  for  its  home  consump- 
tion. We  sometimes  see  what  may  appear  at  first  view  an  exception  to  this,  in 
the  fact  that  some  towns  on  the  sea-coast  have  a  large  Commerce,  althou^rh 
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situated  in  the  midst  of  a  sterile  r^on,  which  yields  to  the  miner  or  the 
husbandman  but  a  scanty  reward,  even  in  return  for  the  most  careful  toil. 
But  in  such  a  case,  the  Commerce  is  a  transit  Commerce,  and  is  supported 
by  the  productiveness  of  a  region  which  communicates  with  the  consumers 
of  its  wealth  by  the  city  supposed.  There  is,  we  know,  a  certain  amount 
of  Commerce  in  the  Desert  of  Sahara,  but  what  would  become  of  it  if  the 
ffreat  central  plain  of  Africa,  watered  by  the  copious  streams  which  flow 
m  the  Niger  and  Nile,  and  supporting  a  large  population,  should  be  blotted 
out  of  existence,  and  the  supply  of  shining  dust  on  its  mountain  sides  should 
cease  ?    The  sand  sea  would  no  longer  be  navigated. 

What  cities  in  Eastern  Asia  have  the  largest  commercial  intercourse  with 
Europeans  and  Americana?  Canton,  in  China,  the  outlet  of  that  great 
plain  of  210,000  square  miles,  and  supporting  a  population,  according  to  Chi- 
nese computation,  of  170,000,000  of  souls.  Calcutta,  situated  in  the  cen- 
ter of  that  fertile  Indian  plain,  a  large  part  of  which  sustains  a  population 
of  500  to  the  square  mile.  The  trade  of  Christendom  with  BeloochtsUin 
and  Arabia  is  insignificant  in  amount,  because  those  countries  produce  little 
that  would  be  saleable  in  the  markets  of  Christendom,  either  as  necessanes 
or  luxuries.  They  are  for  the  most  part  unproductive  wastes,  capable  of 
maintaining  only  a  thin  population. 

Another  circumstance  upon  which  the  commercial  prosperity  of  a  covn- 
try  depends,  is  its  accessibility,  or  the  facility  with  which  traders  from  abrdad 
may  reach  it,  and  its  own  inhabitants  may  convey  the  products  of  the  soil, 
or  of  their  labor  to  foreign  markets.  If  a  region  is  shut  out  from  the  rest 
of  the  world  by  almost  impassable  mountains,  or  by  wide,  sandy  deserts,  it 
will  suffer  great  disadvantages  in  trading  with  other  countries.  It  is  true 
that  extreme  fertility  of  soil,  or  peculiar  richness  of  mineral  deposits,  may, 
and  sometimes  does,  in  a  measure  outweigh  these  disadvantages,  but  the  in- 
accessibleness  of  a  place  will  always  operate  unfavorably. 

For  the  commodities  exported  from  such  a  country,  must  be  produced  at 
a  price  sufficiently  low  to  enable  them,  after  the  addition  of  the  usual  cost 
of  transportation,  to  compete  with  similar  products  from  other  parts  of  the 
world ;  and  the  articles  imported  from  other  countries  would  become  more 
expensive  on  account  of  the  same  unusual  cost.  But  a  country  which  has 
a  sea-coast  abundantly  supplied  with  harbors,  and  which  is  intersected  by 
large  and  navigable  rivers,  will  evidently  enjoy  great  advantages,  both  in  the 
exportation  and  importation  of  commodities.  By  reason  of  the  cheapness 
of  transportation,  imported  articles  will  cost  less  on  reaching  the  consumer 
than  they  otherwise  would  ;  and  in  exportation  the  producer  may  realize  a 
larger  return  for  his  labor  on  the  same  account  And  when  the  same  indi- 
vidual stands  in  both  these  relations,  the  advantages  he  derives  from  the 
commercial  accessibility  of  his  place  of  residence  will  be  two-fold. 

It  is  plain  that  the  healthfulness  or  unhealthfulness  of  the  climate  of  a 
country  will  materially  effect  its  commercial  accessibility,  for  no  merchant 
or  ship  owner  ought  to  make  a  large  sacrifice  of  human  life,  to  secure  even 
the  highest  profits. 

Now  since  the  development  of  Commerce  depends  so  mucli  upon  the 
productiveness  of  a  country,  it  is  proper  that  we  should  inquire  into  the 
natural  conditions  of  productiveness.  They  are  found  to  depend  upon  the 
geological  structure  of  the  given  locality,  and  the  composition  of  its  rocks. 
This  is  very  obviously  true  in  the  case  of  mineral  wealth,  and  we  shall  find, 
on  examination,  that  the  geological  character  of  a  country  affects  no  less  the 
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Aiuraetdr  and  amount  of  its  vegetation.  Soils  are  composed  of  the  disin* 
t6grated  particles  of  the  underljdng  rocks,  mixed  with  small  quantities  of 
organic  matter.  In  truth,  the  difference  between  one  soil  and  another  is  es* 
sentiallj  a  difference  between  the  earthy  part  of  them.  The  two  mineral 
substances  which  enter  most  largely  into  the  composition  of  soils,  are  clay 
and  sand,  and  the  different  kind  of  soils  arise  from  the  different  proportions 
in  which  these  substances  are  found  in  them.  Should  the  clay  constitute 
only  10  per  cent  of  any  soil,  that  soil  is  usually  said  to  be  sandy ;  it  is  called 
a  sandy  loam  when  it  contains  from  10  to  40  per  cent  of  clay ;  loam  if 
there  is  from  40  to  70  per  cent  of  day ;  cUy  loam  if  70  to  86  per  cent  of 
it  is  day ;  strong  day  if  85  to  95  j>er  cent  is  day ;  and  pure  agricultural  clay 
if  fio  sand  is  found.  After  these  two  ingredients,  lime  is  the  most  abun- 
dant, generally  in  the  form  of  a  carbonate,  5  per  cent  of  which  constitutes 
whit  is  called  a  marl,  and  20  per  cent  a  calcareous  soil.  All  these  substan- 
ces are  obtained  by  the  abrasipn  and  crumbling  of  the  underlying  rocks, 
and  the  facts  stated  show  how  much  influence  they  have  in  determining  the 
mture  of  the  soil 

The  practiced  geologist  deddes,  from  an  examination  of  a  country,  what 
it  is  fitted  to  export.  Is  he  seeking  for  a  locality  which  will  furnish  mineral 
coal  f  He  knows  that  this  substance  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  considerable 
qiantities  below  the  carboniferous  formation,  and  is,  therefore,  never  deceived 
bv  the  expectation  of  enriching  himself  with  the  products  of  imaginary 
cod  fields  among  the  granite  and  gneiss  of  the  primary  rocks.  But  in  the 
projer  layer  of  the  earth's  crust,  he  heeds  every  indication  of  the  presence 
of  tiis  valuable  mineral  that  falls  under  his  observation.  He  knows  that 
a  graiite  country,  where  the  soil  lies  immediately  above  the  unstratified 
rocks,  must,  if  thickly  settled,  import  its  fuel.  And  in  order  to  be  able  to 
impon  fuel,  it  must  export  something,  and  that  something  will  be  whatever 
it  can  best  produce :  the  products  of  the  soil,  if  that  be  fertile,  or  like  Mas- 
sathosetts,  its  exports  may  consist  of  granite,  ice,  and  the  fruits  of  the  un- 
conquerable industry  of  its  inhabitants. 

wet  us  imagine  two  portions  of  country ;  one  of  them  in  which  the  car- 
bcAferous  system  is  developed,  has,  we  will  suppose,  but  little  fertility  of 
soil  but  possesses  abundantly  the  treasures  peculiar  to  this  system,  coal  and 
the  ronstone ;  and  the  other  portion,  which  we  will  suppose  accessible  to 
the  eople  of  the  first,  but  baring  none  of  the  mineral  treasures,  and  com- 
pose«  of  different  rocks  from  those  of  its  svstem  mentioned,  is  covered 
with  ferdle  and  easily  labored  soil.  Now  tulowing  the  inhabitants  of  both 
region  to  be  intelligent  and  to  understand  their  true  interests,  we  ask  if  it 
wouldbe  possible  to  prevent  a  commercial  intercourse  from  springing  up  be- 
tween hem  ?  Commerce  will  follow  such  conditions  as  certainly  as  any  ef- 
fect foows  its  cause.  The  annual  vegetation  of  the  one  place  will  be  ex- 
change for  the  accumulated  vegetation,  which  in  the  other,  has  been  for 
ages  p^erved  for  the  benefit  of  future  generations  of  mankind. 

But  16  productiveness  of  a  country  depends  not  only  upon  its  geological 
formating,  but  also  very  much  upon  its  climate.  By  this  word  is  meant 
all  "  thQ  modifications  of  the  air  which  affect  our  senses."  Of  these,  the 
most  im^rtant  in  respect  to  vegetable  richness  are  temperature  and  humid- 
ity. Hit  and  moisture  are  the  two  great  atmospheric  principled  which  in- 
fluence te  development  of  a  luxuriant  vegetation.  Other  things  being 
equal,  wlrever  these  two  exist  in  proper  proportions,  we  find  a  more  abun- 
dant gro>h  of  plants  than  where  either  is  wanting  or  in  excess.  An  excess  • 
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of  moisture,  with  little  he«t,  makes  a  frosen  wiistd— andezoesa  of  heat  with 
DO  moisture,  makes  a  parched  waste,  a  Sahara.  Lei  us,  therefore,  bricflj 
examine  the  conditions  of  temperature  and  humidity. 

The  mean  annual  temperature  of  the  air  in  any  place  depends,  first,  vpcm 
the  situation  of  the  place  with  respect  to  the  great  earth,  that  is  with  re- 
spect to  the  equator  and  the  poles.  The  line  of  highest  temperature  is  not 
coincident  with  the  geographical  equator,  but  is  very  irregular  in  its  hrm^ 
and  lies  almost  entirely  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  only  a  very  short  por^ 
tion  of  it,  to  the  east  of  Australia,  heing  south  of  the  equator.  Proceeding 
from  this  line  in  either  direction,  north  or  south,  we  find  the  average  tem- 
perature diminishing  at  the  rate  of  ahout  1^  Fah.  for  1**  of  latitude,  and 
we  find  the  greatest  intensity  of  cold  in  the  vicinity  of  the  poles  of  the 
earth.  The  highest  mean  annual  temperature  known  is  that  of  Massoirah 
in  Abyssinia,  which  is  87°  3'  Fah.,  and  the  lowest  is  that  of  Melville  Island, 
which  Captain  Parry,  in  1819-20,  made  to»be  1°  49'  Fah.  We  find  ftiei 
a  range  of  86°  Fab.,  and  within  this  range  an  alnsost  infinite  variety ;  and 
the  slightest  difference  in  the  mean  annual  temperatures  of  two  {^aces  eaua* 
a  decided  difference  in  their  vegetable  productions. 

But  there  is  another  great  cause  of  variation  in  temperature  among  de- 
ferent places  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  it  is  the  difference  in  their  ee- 
vation  above  the  surface  of  the  sea.  If  we  start  from  the  level  of  the  gfrtft 
ocean,  and  proceed  upward,  either  on  a  mountain  side  or  in  a  balloon,  te 
shall  find  a  diminution  of  the  mean  temperature  at  an  average  rate  of  1^ 
Fah.  for  a  vertical  rise  of  352  feet;  so  that  a  difference  of  elevation  betveea 
two  places  equal  to  this  number  of  feet,  makes  a  difference  in  their  teIlpeJ^ 
atures  equal  to  what  it  would  have  been  if  they  had  been  ontbe  same  level 
and  had  differed  1^  in  latitude. 

We  must  not  forget,  however,  that  these  great  laws  which  regulate  ike 
distribution  of  heat,  are  subject  to  almost  continual  modification  by  the  fom 
and  size  of  the  continents,  their  general  elevation,  and  by  the  higkt  sad 
direction  of  the  ranges  of  mountains  which  mark  their  surfaces,  thus  be 
temperature  of  the  western  part  of  Europe  is  made  many  degrees  higher 
than  that  of  other  countries  in  the  same  latitude,  because  the  form  of  the 
American  continent  is  such  as  to  change  the  direction  of  some  of  the  ge«t 
oceanic  currents,  and  to  throw  up<w  the  European  Coast  the  warm  ^fUer 
of  Uie  Gulf  Stream.  The  snow  line  in  the  Bolivian  Andes  of  South  Aoe^- 
ica,  between  14°  and  20°  south  latitude,  is  2,000  feet  higher  than  it  =  un- 
der the  equator,  on  account  of  the  greater  elevation  here  of  the  mass!  tbe 
land.  For  the  same  reason,  on  the  north  side  of  the  lofty  chain  €  the 
Himalaya  Mountains,  the  line  of  perpetual  snow  is  3,000  feet  high*  than 
oit  the  south  side ;  the  general  elevation  of  the  plain  of  Thibet  bein^about 
1 0,000  feet  greater  than  that  of  the  Ganges  plain  on  the  south. 

Equally  well  defined  are  the  great  laws  which  regulate  the  distbution 
of  moisture  on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  By  looking  upon  a  rain^ap  of 
the  world,  we  see  the  darkest  colors,  indicating  the  greatest  fall  of  Bin,  in 
tb«  Torrid  Zone.  As  we  approach  the  poles,  the  quantity  of  vter  fall- 
ing from  the  clouds  diminishes.  In  some  localities  near  the  eqitor,  we 
find  a  fall  of  300  inches,  or  25  feet;  in  a  year ;  while  in  the  north  cE^rope 
the  fall  does  not  exceed  10  inches.  We  may  also  observe  that  so^r^ona 
are  entirely  without  rain.  This  sometimes  results  from  the  greater  of  tin 
winds,  and  sometimes  from  the  forms  of  the  continents  and  the  <.%ctaon  of 
ihM  Uiountain  ranges.   For  example,  the  rainless  region  of  the  SMra  is  on 
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tbe  bouDdanr  between  the  trade  winds,  blowing  from  tbe  north-east,  and 
the  winds  of  the  North  Temperate  Zone  coming  from  the  south-west;  and 
thus,  whatever  moisture  there  is,  is  blown  away  in  all  directions.  On  the 
contrary,  in  South  America,  on  the  Peruvian  Coast,  the  absence  of  rain  is 
caused  by  the  position  and  bight  of  the  mountain  ch^n  of  the  Andes ;  the 
winds  here,  blowing  from  the  east,  lose  their  moisture  in  crossing  the  high 
peaks  of  the  range. 

One  distinction  of  very  great  importance  should  here  be  noticed.  Al- 
though the  equatorial  regions  have  by  far  the  largest  amount  of  rain  in  the 
course  of  the  year,  yet  the  number  of  rainy  days  is  much  less  here  than  in 
the  temperate  zones,  and  hence  the  water  is  not  so  equally  and  advantage- 
ously distributed.  A  given  quantity  of  rain  in  the  temperate  zones,  will 
therefore  affect  vegetation  much  more  than  an  equal  amount  falling  under 
the  equator. 

For  the  purpose  of  illustration,  let  us  notice  briefly  the  physical  charac- 
ters and  the  commercial  success  of  one  or  two  countries.  On  the  western 
i^ore  of  the  old  world  there  is  a  comparatively  small  island,  which,  from 
time  immemorial  has,  with  short  intervals  of  exception,  maintained  an  inde- 
piendent  political  existence.  Sometimes  it  has  even  been  the  seat  of  a 
power  wielded  over  continental  kingdoms;  and  at  this  moment  it  is  the 
boast  of  its  people,  that  the  sun  never  sets  on  the  dominions  of  their  queen. 
The  area  of  its  surface  is  10,000  square  miles  less  than  that  of  the  two  States 
of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  and  yet  it  is  known  as  Great  Britain.  And 
it  is  great,  in  population,  in  Commerce  and  manufactures,  in  moral  and  in- 
tellectual strength,  and  in  its  remarkable  history.  Where  shall  we  look  for 
the  cause  of  this  greatness  ?  Why  should  an  island  of  such  diminuUve 
proportions  take  precedence  of  the  kingdonos  of  the  earth  on  land  and  sea. 

Physically,  Great  Britain  may  be  divided  into  three  regions,  having  dif- 
ferent characters.  The  eastern  part,  lying  next  the  German  Ocean,  and  ex- 
tending westward  as  far  as  a  hne  passing  from  the  coast  of  Dorset  to  the 
coast  of  Yorkshire,  is  composed  of  chalk,  green  sand,  Oolitic  limestone,  and 
Oxford  clay,  among  other  rocks.  No  mountains  are  found  in  this  part  of 
England ;  and  if  there  had  been  any,  their  tops  must  have  been  very  much 
rounded,  for  the  materials  are  too  soft  and  crumbling  for  rugged  crags  and 
steep  precipices.  We  see  that  the  soil  is  calcareous  and  clayey,  adapted  to 
the  cultivation  of  grain  and  to  grazing. 

In  the  next  strip  of  country,  extending  as  ^r  west  as  the  mountainous 
district,  we  find  extensive  beds  of  the  new  red  sand  stone,  an  older  rock 
than  the  preceding,  and  immediately  under  it  an  abundant  supply  of  coal 
and  ironstone.  The  surface  of  this  region  is  green  and  fertile,  but  much 
more  hilly  than  the  chalk  country  to  Uie  east,  as  we  might,  from  the  char- 
acter of  the  materials,  expect 

On  the  western  coast  of  the  island  we  find  the  primary  and  transition 
rocks  thrown  up  into  mountain  masses,  with  a  rugged  and  sterile  surface,  a 
large  part  of  which  is  fit  only  for  sheep-pastiires.  Yet  this  tract  is  not 
without  its  wealth,  for  it  yields  those  valuable  minerals  which  characterize 
these  strata,  tin,  lead,  copper,  zinc,  plumbago,  and  a  little  silver. 

So  much  for  Great  Britain  geologically.  Now,  what  are  its  meteorological 
advantages  ?  It  is  situated  in  a  high  latitude,  and  would  have  a  cheerless 
climate  were  it  not  that  its  coasts  are  washed  by  that  warm  stream,  which, 
after  a  journey  of  eighteen  months  from  its  tropical  home  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  bestows  upon  this  island  a  climate  highly  favorable  to  agricultural 
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pursuits.    The  same  oause  which  makes  the  British  dimate  warm  makes  it 
also  moist,  and  distributes  the  moisture  with  great  equality. 

No  country  is  more  accessible  to  the  inhabitants  of  other  parts  of  the 
world  than  Great  Britain.  It  is  indosed  on  every  side  by  navigaUe  seas. 
Deep  gulfe  and  estuaries  indent  it  in  all  directions,  and  penetrate  almost  to 
its  very  center.  The  mighty  ships  which  go  down  upon  the  great  deep, 
glide  gracefully  among  its  corn  fields  and  its  coal  mines.  No  climate  is 
more  favorable  to  heuth  and  long  life,  and  its  inhabitants  exhibit  in  their 
physical  and  mental  constitution  the  vigor  which  they  inhale  with  its  air. 

Now,  in  view  of  these  almost  unparalleled  advantages,  it  would  require 
BO  prophet,  even  if  her  history  had  never  been  written,  and  her  present 
commercial  condition  were  unknown,  to  say  that  England  would  possess  a 
Commerce  scarcely  equalled  elsewhere.  Strange,  indeed,  would  it  be  if 
Commerce  should  not  flourish  in  a  country  so  prolific  both  in  mineral  and 
vegetable  treasures.  And,  in  obedience  to  the  great  laws  of  nature  which 
govern  its  development,  a  vast  commerce  has  grown  up  here.  Its  progress 
was  opposed  in  its  very  infancy  by  many  a  statute  of  Parliament  and  many 
a  despotic  decree  of  the  Sovereign,  (in  those  days  when  English  Sov^^igns 
were  despotic,)  enacted  or  issued  for  the  benefit  of  some  monopoly ;  and 
during  its  whole  existence  it  has  received  little  or  no  assistanoe  from  the 
government  But  so  powerful  were  the  natural  resources  of  the  country, 
that  the  commercial  interest,  in  spite  of  the  injurious  assaults  oi  enemies^ 
has  continued  steadily  to  advance,  until  every  ocean  ifl  whitened  with  Brit- 
ish canvass. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  is  not  British  commerce  due,  in  a  great  measure,  to 
the  manufacturing,  for  which  the  country  is  famous ;  and  is  it  not  an  error 
to  attribute  it  to  geology  and  meteorology  ?  No  doubt  Commerce  and 
manu&ctures  react  upon  each  other  and  help  each  other  forward.  But  let 
us  for  a  moment  look  at  the  positions  of  the  chief  manufacturing  towns  of 
England,  and  see  whether  this  great  interest  is  not  itself  dependent  upoH 
the  physical  character  of  the  country.  Mr.  Buckland  has  shown  that  nine- 
teen of  the  lai^e  manufacturing  towns  on  the  island,  are  situated  upon  the 
new  red  sandstone,  in  that  strip  of  country  to  the  east  of  the  mountain^  of 
which  we  have  already  spoken.  Their  united  population  cannot  be  modi 
less  than  one  and  a  half  millions.  Among  them  are  Bristol,  Worcester, 
Birmingham,  Manchester,  Liverpool,  and  York.  They  lie  upon  those  mex- 
haustible  beds  of  coal,  upon  which  their  character  as  manufacturing  towns 
depends.  So  that,  whether  we  consider  the  Commerce  of  thb  country  as 
the  direct  result  of  natural  productiveness,  or  consider  it  as  springing  from 
manufacturing  industry,  it  finally  resolves  itself  into  a  dependence  upon  the 
same  conditions — ^the  physical  diaracter  of  the  country. 

The  peculiar  character  of  the  great  South  American  peninsula  is  so  stri- 
king in  respect  to  its  fitness  for  Commerce,  as  to  make  it  a  very  proper  ex- 
ample for  our  present  consideration.  Of  this  grand  division  of  the  earth, 
we  may  say  that  it  is  essentially  tropical.  Most  of  its  surface  is  in  the  tor- 
rid zone.  It  contains  the  largest  river  basin  on  the  globe,  that  of  the  Ama- 
zon, which  has  nearly  double  the  area  of  the  Mississippi  basin,  the  next  in 
extent  The  course  of  this  majestic  river  is  eastward,  and  it  lies  very  nearly 
under  the  equator.  It  is  a  mighty  stream,  bavins  in  some  places  a  depth 
of  600  feet,  and  a  breadth,  at  its  mouth,  of  96  miles.  Its  immense  v<^ume 
of  water  moves  along  with  a  faM,  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course,  which  is 
scarcely  perceptible.    An  eastern  breeze  blows  perenitially  over  its  surfiMie ; 
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Jbr  here  the  trade  winds  sweep  over  the  country  to  the  rery  base  of  Uie 
Andes,  and  sprinkle  their  waterj  treasures  along  its  whole  extent  Thoa 
moistened  and  warmed  by  the  rays  of  a  vertical  stin,  the  basin  of  the  Ama- 
aon  is  incomparably  more  proliBc  in  vegetation  than  any  other  region  of 
equal  extent  in  the  world.  While  Humboldt  was  pushing  his  discoveries 
on  this  river  and  its  branches,  he  sometimes  found  it  necessary  to  cut  away 
wi^  his  axe  in  order  to  find  room  to  lie  down.  Now,  with  such  a  soil,  and 
the  50,000  miles  of  navigation  furnished  by  this  great  river  and  its  branch- 
es, who  shall  attempt  to  set  a  limit  to  the  Commerce  that  will  be  developed 
here,  when  all  this  vast  region  is  reclaimed  from  the  state  of  nature  in  which 
it  now  is  f  At  present  much  of  the  trade  of  Europeans  and  of  the  United 
States  with  South  America  is  carried  on  by  way  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  be- 
cause that  hitherto  the  Andes  mountain  range  has  furnished  a  large  amount 
of  the  exported  commodities  of  the  country.  West  of  this  ridge  there  it 
BO  vegetation  to  support  a  Commerce,  except  in  the  country  of  Chili.  In 
Peru  and  Bolivia  the  trade  winds,  blowing  westward,  lose  their  moisture  in 
crossing  the  Andes,  and  the  western  coast  is  led  rainless,  and  almost  dry* 
The  western  Commerce,  then,  evidently  depends  upon  the  mineral  wealth 
of  the  mountains.  But  this,  in  case  of  the  full  navigation  of  the  Amazon 
and  its  branches,  could  easily  be  transported  eastward  into  the  Atlantic, 
which  would  bring  the  trade  of  the  whole  peninsula  into  that  great  high- 
way of  European  nations.  Indeed,  this  seems  to  have  been  the  intention 
of  nature,  for,  while  the  eastern  coast  is  studded  with  harbors,  some  of  them 
the  best  in  the  world,  on  the  Pacific  coast  we  find  very  few,  and  those  few, 
in  Peru  and  Bolivia,  exceedingly  poor. 

But,  in  looking  forward  to  the  transformation  of  the  Silvasof  the  Amazon 
into  a  civilized  region,  we  must  not  forget  the  effect  which  their  climate  and 
extreme  fertility  are  likely  to  produce  upon  the  people  who  settle  there. 
The  truth  is,  that  the  geology  and  climate  of  a  country  affect  not  only  its 
manufactures  and  Commerce,  but  also,  to  a  very  high  degree,  the  character 
of  its  people.  Although  much,  and  perhaps  most,  of  the  difference  between 
ne  and  our  neighbors  the  Mexicans,  is  due  to  the  difference  in  the  stock 
firom  which  we  severally  sprung,  yet  it  cannot  all  be  thus  accounted  for. 
Oar  sterile  soil  and  rough  climate  have  done  much  in  the  way  of  energizing 
our  character  here  in  New  England.  Mankind  need  the  stimulus  of  necee^ 
sity  to  make  them  laborious.  No  race,  even  though  it  have  a  strong  infti- 
aion  of  Anglo-Saxon  blood,  can  long  retain  \ik  vigor  in  a  country  where 
nature  produces  abundantly  for  man's  wants  with  little  labor  on  his  part  It 
is  not  unreasonable,  therefore,  to  apprehend  that  the  civilization  of  this  great 
region  may  be  retarded  on  this  account. 

Nothing  better  illustrates,  however,  the  influence  of  physical  causes  upon 
Commerce  than  certain  changes,  which,  firom  time  to  time,  have  been  made 
in  the  exports  and  imports  of  different  countries.  A  plant  is  sometimes  in- 
troduced into  a  country  which  displaces  another,  previously  cultivated,  on 
account  of  being  better  adapted  to  the  soil  and  climate.  On  the  contrary, 
it  sometimes  happens  that  the  cultivation  of  a  plant  is  discontinued  in  a 
given  locality,  because  another  place  has  been  found  with  physical  condi- 
tions better  fitted  to  its  growth.  Thus  Indian  com  and  the  potato  have 
taken  the  place,  in  some  parts  of  Europe,  of  other  plants ;  and  the  latter,  in 
particular,  has  become  the  principal  article  of  food  in  some  localities.  At 
the  same  time,  the  culture  and  exportation  of  the  firuits  of  the  vine  and 
olii»e  have,  in  many  parts,  entirely  disappeared.    But  the  most  remarkable 
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instaDce  of  this  kind  is  furnished  by  the  history  of  the  sugar  culture.  The 
sugar  cane,  in  ancient  times,  was  cultivated  for  its  juice  in  India  and  China. 
Afterwards,  we  find  it  introduced  into  the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean  by 
the  Saracens,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  culture  was  carried  on  in  Egypt. 
These  people  also  carried  the  plant  into  Spain,  where  sugar  became  an  im- 
portant article  of  export  We  next  find  it  in  the  Canaiy  and  Madeira 
Islands ;  and  after  the  discovery  of  the  New  World  it  was  introduced  into 
the  West  Indies.  Since  this  time  the  exportation  of  the  article  from  the 
places  previously  named  has  entirely  ceased,  and  we  find  it  largely  imported 
mto  some  of  them.  How  is  so  great  a  change  in  the  commercial  relationa 
of  these  countries  to  be  accounted  for  ? 

According  to  Humboldt,  sugar  will  thrive  best  where  the  mean  annual 
temperature  is  76°  or  11^  Fahr.,  but  it  may  be  grown  with  some  success 
where  this  mean  is  as  low  as  64°  Fahr.  Other  things  being  equals  then, 
places  which  have  a  mean  temperature  of  76°  to  77°  will  drive  all  other 
sugar  producers  from  the  market,  and  if  they  are  sufficiently  extensive,  will 
ultimately  supply  all  the  world  with  this  commodity.  Now,  the  sontheni 
part  of  Spain  and  the  Mediterranean  islands  have  a  mean  annual  tempera- 
ture of  64°  to  66°  Fahr.,  and  consequently,  although  sugar  may  be  grown 
in  these  localities,  they  are  only  third-rate  producers,  and  have  long  since 
retired  from  the  competition.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  Canary  Mands 
is  a  little  above  70°,  and  sugar  was  exported  here  after  the  exportation  from 
Spain  had  ceased.  India  has  a  temperature  a  litUo  above  the  most  favor- 
able, and  therefore  has  not  attained  the  highest  success  in  the  culture.  But 
the  island  of  Cuba,  and  a  portion  of  the  eastern  coast  of  Brazil,  have  the 
mean  of  77°,  and  accordingly  we  find  that  these  localities  are  the  chief  seats 
of  the  manufacture.  The  quantities  raised  elsewhere  are  comparatively 
small.  U  we  take  the  produce  of  Louisiana  at  the  ordinary  estimates,  we 
will  find  that  it  does  not  amount  to  one  half  the  quanUty  consumed  in  the 
United  States.  The  temperature  is  too  low,  the  mean  at  New  Orleans  be- 
ing only  69°. 

In  the  history  ci  the  sugar  trade  we  perceive  the  effect  of  inflexible  nalu- 
ral  laws.  To  these  all  human  plans  and  regulations  must  yield.  Suppose 
that  Spain,  while  she  was  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  sugar,  had,  in  oitler 
to  secure  that  interest  against  competition,  prohibited  the  importation  of 
sugar  into  the  Peninsula ;  and  to  view  the  result  in  all  possible  aspects, 
suppose  that  by  this  measure,  she  bad  succeeded  in  crushing  the  busines 
in  the  West  Indies.  What  would  have  followed  ?  In  this  case.,  one  result 
would  have  been,  that  all  the  world  would  have  been  obliged  to  pay  a 
higher  price  for  sugar  than  they  now  do.  But  the  business  would  not 
have  hden  crushed,  and  the  actual  result  would  have  been  that  all  the 
world  except  Spain  would  have  been  furnished  with  sugar  at  a  low  price, 
while  her  people  would  have  been  obliged  to  pay  a  high  price  for  it,  and 
the  measure  would  have  benefited  no  one  except  the  few  persons  who  were 
growers  of  the  commodity  in  Spain.  Thus  it  is  with  all  restrictions  upon 
Commerce,  they  always  operate  injuriously  upon  the  country  which  adopts 
them. 

The  development  of  Commerce,  therefore,  depends  upon  physical  causes. 
Yet  it  must  be  admitted  that  certain  races  of  men,  on  account  of  superior 
intelligence,  energy,  and  enterprise,  seem  to  be  better  fitted  to  succeed  in 
this  pursuit  than  other  races  ^re.  But  it  is  thought  that  on  exaroinaUon, 
the  oifference  between  the  races,  in  this  respect,  wiu  be  found  to  arise  more 
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from  divenify  in  the  physieal  cbaractera  of  the  countries  which  thej  iidiaUty 
than  from  any  original  constitutional  di£ferenceB.  Suppose  that  those  hardj 
men  who  first  settled  New  England  had  been  thrown  into  the  interior  of 
Africa,  and  the  same  accessions  of  population  to  have  been  made,  from  time 
to  time,  to  the  colony,  that  actually  have  been  made  in  the  United  States, 
it  is  by  no  means  probable  that  in  the  same  time  they  would  have  made 
one-tenth  the  progress  in  dvilization  that  has  been  made  in  this  country. 
At  any  rate  the  establishment  of  our  present  Commerce  in  that  part  of  the 
world  would  have  been  impossible ;  the  scarcity  of  harbors  and  of  navigable 
rivers,  the  unhealthfulness  of  the  climate,  the  separation  of  the  fertile  spots 
from  each  other  by  large  tracts  of  desert,  would  have  absolutely  forbidden 
it  But  if  we  suppose  the  emigration  to  have  taken  place  in  the  time  of 
the  Saxon  invasion  of  Great  Ibritain,  we  shall  have  a  still  more  striking 
result,  and  we  can  scarcely  satisfy  ourselves  that  such  a  colony  would  have 
escaped  almost  any  degree  of  degradation. 

Commerce  depends  upon  the  physical  characters  of  the  globe,  and  not 
upon  legislative  enactments.  Indeed,  so  obvious  is  this  truth  to  those  who 
have  investigated  the  subject,  that  one  writer  of  very  high  authority  says, 
that  the  best  thincr  which  governments  can  do  for  Commerce  is  to  let  it 
alone.  It  needs  the  help  of  few  laws,  besides  those  great  and  universal 
ones  by  which  a  beneficent'Creator  governs  the  work  of  his  hands. 


Art.  III.— TRADE  AND  6&0WTH  OF  GHIGA60  IN  18ii. 

In  the  number  of  this  Magazine*  for  February,  1848,  under  the  genera 
title  of  our  series  of  papers  relating  to  tibe  *'  Commercial  Cities  and  Towns 
OF  THE  United  States,'^  we  gave  a  carefully  prepared  sketch  of  the  history 
and  growth  of  Chicago;  and  in  the  Merchants*  Magazine  for  April,  1852,f 
we  published  the  annual  review  of  the  trade  and  Commerce  of  Chicago  for 
the  year  1851,  as  originally  furnished  to  our  hands  by  the  editors  of  the 
Tribune,  of  that  city.  To  the  same  reliable  source  we  are  now  indebted  for 
the  subjoined  statements  of  the  Commerce  of  Chicago  during  the  year  1862. 
We  entirely  concur  in  the  opinion  of  our  cotemporaries,  that  great  interest 
is  felt  in  that  city,  and  that  she  is  talked  about,  inquired  about,  and  sought 
after  by  thousands  at  the  East  and  South ;  and  we  feel  quite  sure,  that  the 
**  facts  and  figures  "  in  the  present  article  are  fully  entitled  to  the  enduring 
record  we  have  here  given.  We  trust  our  efiforts  to  perpetuate  the  com- 
mercial and  industrial  history  of  the  great  centers  of  trade.  North,  South, 
East,  and  West,  will  be  appreciated,  and  that  the  enterprise  and  intelligence 
of  local  Boards  of  Trade,  Chambers  of  Commerce,  and  leading  Journals, 
will  lead  them  hereafter  carefully  to  collect  and  publish,  firom  year  to  year, 
similar  statements  of  the  progress  of  their  several  localities.  The  following 
review  is  interesting,  as  exhibiting  the  growth  not  only  of  Chicago,  but  of 
minois  and  a  large  portion  of  the  great  West,  of  which  it  is  a  port  of  im* 
port  as  well  as  export. 
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THE  AMMUAL  STATUnVT  OF  THR  COMUKSOB  OF  OHIOAOO  tOSL  tBS  TBAm 

TftiBUMB  Opncs,CincAOo,  Ifarek  19,  IflBlL 
It  is  a  matter  of  serious  regret,  that  the  published  statistics  of  the  Commeree 
of  Chieago  previous  to  1861,  have  been,  to  a  considerable  extent,  a  matter  of 
conjecture.  It  has  been  customary  to  refer  to  the  books  of  the  Colleetor  of  the 
port  for  statements  of  the  receipts  and  shipmenta  by  Lake,  but  owing  to  the 
nefl^ect  of  captains  of  vessels  to  report,  on  arriving  and  before  dearinff,  a  de- 
tailed statement  of  their  cargoes,  and,  in  many  cases,  not  reporting  at  &U,  theae 
books  cannot  be  relied  on.  In  order  to  show  this,  we  subjoin  a  statement  of 
the  receipts  and  shipments  of  some  of  the  principal  articles,  as  they  appear  on 
the  Collector's  books,  and  also  as  they  are  collated  and  aggregated  from  the 
books  of  our  shipping  merchants : — 


Ool*a.  Books.  Act.  Bac^^ 

Lumber     feet           ^4,798,000  147,816.285 

Shingles No.           44,818,000  7«,080,50e 

Lath pieces           11,662,000  19,759,670 


Wheat bodiels  508,884  M6,]9t 

Oom 2,247.486  2,187.011 

OaU • 1.621,811  2,080,817 

Grass  Seed 4,716  19,214 

Wool pounds  546,600  920,118 

Butter kegs  and  pkgs.  2,868  9,062 

The  unsatisfactory  character  of  the  information  so  obtained  is  thus  made  ap» 
parent  There  is  no  uniformity  in  the  discrepancy,  and  consequently  no  possi. 
bility  of  judging  of  the  deficiency  of  one  article  by  other,  or  several  others.  To 
illustrate  this  matter  still  more  plainly,  it  is  only  necessary  to  state  that  the  Col- 
lector's books  show  an  excess  of  arrivals,  at  this  port,  over  clearances,  of  tbir^ 
one  propellers,  two  barks,  eichtv-two  brifs,  and  five  hundred  and  ninety-two 
aehooners;  accordinff  to  which  there  should  be  seven  hundred  and  seven  more 
vessels  here  at  this  time  than  there  were  last  year.  There  being  no  excess,  how- 
ever,  it  shows  that  over  seven  hundred  cargoes  of  vessels  are  not  recorded  in 
the  Collector's  oflBce.  To  attempt,  therefore,  to  collect  the  statistics  of  our  com- 
merce from  such  a  source  woula  be  to  mislead  the  public  judgment  much  more 
than  it  could  be  done  by  the  off-hand  estimates  of  our  intelligent  shippers.  To 
obviate  this  difficulty,  and  to  arrive  at  all  the  ftcts,  so  as  to  make  op  a  just  state- 
BMnt,  the  only  recourse  is  to  the  books  of  the  shippers,  where  each  ariiele  re- 
ceived and  shipped  is  noticed  in  detail  This  course  was  adopted  last  year,  for 
the  first  time,  in  getting  up  the  Annual  Review  for  the  Chicago  Tribune,  sod 
brought  out  a  reliable  statement 

The  business  of  the  city,  during  the  past  year,  was  one  of  uncommon  activity, 
and  productive  of  more  real  prosperity  to  the  commercial  interests  than  that  of 
the  three  previous  years  combined.  In  noticing  our  exports,  the  only  staple 
article  that  shows  a  material  decrease,  compared  with  the  previous  year^  is  com, 
whkh  is  mainly  attributable  to  the  almost  total  suspension  of  navigatioB  on  the 
Illinois  river,  by  reason  of  low  water  through  the  months  of  July,  August,  and 
September — a  period  during  the  year  when  shipments  to  this  city  from  that 
source  were  large.  This  delciency  was  more  than  made  up,  however,  l^  the  in- 
creased receipts  of  oats,  wheat,  rye,  and  barley,  from  railroad  and  teams.  Alto- 
gether, the  exports  have  increased  fully  twenty-five  per  cent  on  the  previous 
year. 

In  regard  to  our  imports,  ihe  increase  has  been  on  a  scale  even  greats  than 
that  of  our  exports.  Salt  is  the  only  article  of  importance  which  shows  a  fall- 
ing off,  while  the  amount  of  lumber,  shingles,  lath,  merchandise,  and  railroad 
iron  has  been  largely  augmented.    Ordinarily,  such  a  state  of  things  would  lead 
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to  ptconiaij  embamstaMiil,  bni  owiof  to  tbe  withdnwal  of  labor  from  oiher 
branches  of  business,  to  be  employed  on  the  Tarions  lines  of  railroad  West  and 
South  of  this,  the  extraordinary  demand  of  the  home  market  for  our  produce, 
and  the  large  amount  of  capital  expended  among  uu  in  developing  the  resources 
of  the  country,  such  an  event  at  this  time  is  not  apprehended. 

Before  entering  upon  detailed  statements  of  the  business  of  the  past  year,  it 
may  not  be  deemed  out  of  place,  or  uninteresting,  to  briefly  glance  at  the  his- 
tory of  Chicago,  in  the  increase  of  its  population  during  the  last  twelve  years, 
and  the  growth  of  its  trade,  from  1836  down  to  1852. 

POPULATION  or  CHICAGO. 

Until  the  cdnsus  of  1840  was  taken  by  the  United  States,  M(e  believe  bo  ouup 
meration  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  had  been  made.  In  the  years  1841, 1842, 
1844,  and  1861,  also,  the  census  was  not  taken.  The  result  in  the  other  years 
was  as  follows:— 

1840 4.469  1846 14,169  1849 28,047 

184S: 7,580  1847 16,869  1850 28.269 

1846 12.088  1848 20,028  1852 88,784 

Since  the  census  was  taken  last  year  the  increase  of  population  has  been 
greater  than  at  any  like  period.  This  is  evident  from  the  fact,  that  notwithstand- 
ing hundreds  of  houses  have  since  been  built  in  various  parts  of  the  city,  every 
dwelling  is  full,  hotels  and  boarding-houses  are  crowded,  and  there  is  an  imme- 
diate demand  for  full  live  hundred  more  dwellings.  It  is  not  unsafe  to  suppose 
the  increase  has  already  been  over  five  thousand,  and  that  by  the  first  day  of 
next  October  the  population  of  the  city  will  reach  60.000. 

The  increase  in  the  value  of  real  estate  and  personal  property,  as  shown  hj 
the  Asse^isor's  books,  has  been  in  a  ratio  equal  to  that  of  the  population.  We 
subjoin  a  statement  for  the  last  fourteen  years : — 

1889 11,829,420        1844 |8,166,946        1849 $7,617,102 

1840 1,864,205         1846 8,669,124         1850 8,101,000 

1841 1,888,160         1846 5,071,402         1851 9,481,826 

1842 2,825,240         1847 6,189,885         1852 12,085.087 

1848 2,250.785         1848 9.986,000 

The  assessment  for  1863  will  probably  foot  up  over  $16,000,000. 

But  the  Commerce  of  the  city  has  increased  even  more  wonderfully  than  the 
population  or  value  of  property,  which  shows  that  the  present  prosperity  we  en- 
joy b  not  fictitious,  but  based  on  a  reality  :— 

Importo.  BzporU.  Importi.  Ixporta. 


1848 $971,849  75  $682,210  85 

1844 1.686,416  00  785,504  21 

1845 2,048,445  78  1,548,519  88 

1846 2,027,150  00  1,818,468  00 

1847 2,641,852  52  2,296,299  00 

1848 8.888,689  86  10,709,888  40 


1886 $285,208  90  $1,000  64 

1887 878.677  12  11.666  00 

1888 579,174  61  16,044  76 

1889 680,980  26  88,848  00 

1840 562,106  20  228,685  74 

1841 564,847  00  848.862  24 

1842 664.847  88  659.805  20 

For  the  yenr  1848,  iht  estimate  was  made  by  a  committee  of  the  Chicago 
Board  of  Trnde,  but  it  is  evidently  larger  than  the  facts  would  warrant  On  the 
other  hand,  the  business  of  1847  was  under-estimated  bv  at  least  $2,000,000  on 
each  column.  Estimates  for  1849,  '60,  '61,  and  '62,  have  not  been  made,  bat 
both  exports  and  imports  have  largely  increased  on  previous  years. 

It  is  not  o.ur  disposition,  however,  to  dwell  much  on  the  patt  of  Chicago,  but 
to  examine  the  present^  and  look  to  the  fuiurej  and  we  now  proceed  to  give  our 
statistical  information. 

Flour. — The  amount  of  flour  handled  at  this  port,  in  1862,  was  124,316  bar- 
rels, and  the  amount  in  1861  was  111,983.  The  sources  from  which  our  figures 
are  made  up  are  as  follows : — 
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Chicago  and  Galena  Railroad . . .    44,St 6 

Iiake «,816 

Oanal 1,846 

Totol ,.... 


Satftern  Railroads 4;S60 

Mannfttctnred  In  Oitj T«,979 


UM1« 

The  shipments  by  lake  for  the  lost  nine  years  have  been  as  follows : — 

1844 bbls.      6,320        1847 bbls.     82.688         1860 bbls.     100,871 

1846 18,762         1848 46,200        1861 72,40« 

1846 28,046         1849 61,800         1862 6U«6 

The  lessened  exportation  daring  the  last  year  was  mainly  attributable  to  the 
great  demand'for  home  consamption,  occasioned  by  a  large  increase  of  the  popu- 
lation of  our  city,  and  the  additional  amount  required  to  supply  the  laborto^  on 
several  lines  of  Eailroad  in  process  of  construction.  As  a  consequence,  the  mar- 
ket was  stiff  during  the  year,  and  prices  have  maintained  a  figure  considerably 
above  that  of  the  previous  year.  The  market  rates,  wholesale,  for  the  sereral 
months  have  been  as  follows : — 

July $2  25  a4  f» 

August 2  26  a  4  00 

September 2  60  a  4  00 

October 2  76  a  4  76 

November 2  76  a  4  76, 

December 8  26  a  4  76 


January |2  26  a  4  00 

February 2  26a4  00 

March 2  60  a  4  26 

April 2  26a4  00 

May ; 2  26a4  00 

June. 8  00a4  26 

Wheat. — Five  years  ago  the  amount  of  this  article  shipped  from  here  exceed- 
ed in  value  all  of  the  other  grains  combined,  but  the  better  adaptation  of  our 
prairies  to  the  growth  of  Indian  corn  and  oats,  and  to  grazing,  has  mn  this  staple 
down,  until  it  has  become  third  in  importance.  The  export  appeared  to  reach 
its  maximum  in  1848,  when  it  was  2,160,000  bu.she1s,  and  ita  minimum  in  1851, 
when  it  was  only  427,820.  This  decline  has  not  been  owing  to  any  change  in 
the  channels  of  commerce  unfavorable  to  our  city,  but  to  a  rapid  lessening  of  the 
production  of  wheat  in  the  Slate  of  Illinois.  ^This  ie  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
there  has  also  been  a  steady  decline  of  receipts  at  St  Louis — the  amount  fkllui^ 
off  since  1847  840,491  bushels.  The  past  year,  however,  shows  an  increaae  at 
this  point,  and  it  is  not  probable  that  it  will  fall  off  again  for  many  years,  ifi 
The  sources  of  supply  during  the  past  year  were,  from— 


Galena  and  Chicago  R.  R. .  .bu.    604,996 

Canal 108,697 

Lake 129,261 


Eastern  Railroads bu.      1 8,90S 

From  teams 180,749 


Total  receipts 9S7,496 

This  amount  was  disposed  of  as  follows : — 


Shipped  by  Lake bush. 

Oanal. 


Bought  by  mills 288,499 

Total  bushels 987,4f  6 


686,196 
807 
Consumed  by  distillers 1 8,000 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  year  the  market  was  very  buoyant,  and  prjces 
went  up  gradually  to  a  higher  point  than  was  reached  during  Uie  previous  year. 
The  following  wul  show  the  range  for  each  month : — 


January  . 
February, 
March... 

April 

May 

June  .... 


81  a  42 
87  a  46 
86  a  46 
84  a  40 
84  a  40 
84  a  40 


60  a  66 
60  a  70 
60  a  76 
60  a  70 

62  a  70 
68  a  76 


July 

August . . . . 
September . 
October. , . . 
November  . 
December. . 


87  a  89 
40  a  48 
44  a  60 
48  a  66 
66  a  60 
66  a  60 


Ma7« 
66  a  70 
69^a76 
60  a  72 

66  a  76 
70  a  80 


The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  shipments  during  each  of  tl\e  last 


years: — 

1842 686,907 

1848 628,967 

1844 966,860 

1846 966,860 


Bittbela. 

1846 1,469,694 

1747 1.974,804 

1848 2,160,000 

1849 1,986,264 


I860 888,644 

1861 427,82tf 

1862 686496 
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CoEV.— The  trade  in  tbia  staple  baa  frown  with  a  rapidity  thai  haa  outstripped 
all  ealealatiooB.  Within  six  years  the  shipments  have  increased  over  4,000  per 
eont— mnning  up  from  67,316  bosheis,  in  1847,  to  3,221,317  bashels  in  1851. 
For  this  we  are  mainly  indebted  to  the  Dlinois  and  Michigan  Canal,  which  makes 
oar  city  the  onUet  and  market  for  one  of  the  richest  corn  regions  in  the  world. 
The  receipts  of  the  past  year  were  from  the  following  sources : — 

VromOanal bosh.      1,81 0,8S0  1  From  teams 608,220 

FhnnRaiboad 671.961  |  

Total  amount  received 2,991,011 

Thia  was  disposed  of  aa  follows : — 

Shipped  East bush.     2,787,011  I  Consumed  by  distillers 216,000 

Shipped  to  lumber  country. .  29,000  

Consumed  in  city 10,000  |  Total 2,991,011 

But  for  the  suspension  of  navigation  on  the  Illinois  River  during  three  months 
of  the  year,  this  amount  would  have  been  swelled  up  to  3,600,000  bushels. 

The  superior  advaatapre  of  thb  market  over  that  of  St  Louis,  for  com,  ia 
well  established ;  and  within  the  next  five  years  that  city  will  receive  very  little 
from  any  point  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Illinois  River.  As  it  is,  our  exports 
more  than  quadruple  tho^e  of  that  place,  which  were  only  677,000  bushels  lasl 
year,  and  it  is  not  probable  that  the  proportions  will  ever  be  more  unfavorable 
to  Chieago.  Four  years  af  o,  to  have  predicted  such  a  change  in  the  direction 
of  this  j^eat  staple  of  the  West,  woula  have  endangered  the  reputation  of  the 
person  who  might  have  had  the  temerity  to  do  so ;  md  no  parties  apprehended 
it  less  than  our  St.  Louis  neighbors.  Now,  however,  they  admit  they  have  lost 
this  trade.  The  Republican,  of  that  city,  in  its  annual  review  of  the  Commerce 
of  St.  Louis  in  1862  says : — ^  It  is  statcKl  that  from  a  point  on  tiie  Illiaois  River» 
grain  can  be  shipped  to  Chicago  as  chei^ly  and  expeditiously  aa  at  this  point, 
and  that  from  Chieago  to  New  York  the  transportation  does  not  exceed  the 
obai^res  from  New  Orleans  to  New  York.  If  this  be  true,  Chicago  has  the  ad^ 
vantage  of  the  amount  of  freifhta  between  St  Louis  and  New  Orleans — ^no  in- 
coDsiderable  item  of  expense  In  the  transportation  of  an  article  of  this  kind.*' 

The  capacity  of  the  State  of  Illinois  to  produce  com  is  almost  illimitable,  and 
it  is  evident  this  city  must  become  the  market  for  nearlv  all  the  surplus  that 
may  be  grown  hereafter.  The  widening  and  deepening  of  the  New  York  Canal 
will  lessen  the  cost  of  transportation  between  this  city  and  New  York,  fVilIy  four 
cents  per  bushel.  If  our  canal  trustees  were  to  take  a  more  comprehensive 
view  of  the  interests  of  the  canal,  they  would  also  adopt  measures  to  facilitate 
and  cheapen  the  cost  of  transportation  on  the  river,  and  thus  draw  to  this  pointy 
through  the  canal,  all  the  prodoce  that  seeks  the  Illinois  River  as  its  outlet  Six 
good  tug  boats  to  take  the  canal  boats  down,  and  brinff  them  up  the  river  a^fain 
when  loaded,  at  a  rate  sufficient  to  cover  expenses,  would  accomplish  this  ol^eet 
beyond  doubt  By  this  means,  com  and  wheat  could  be  brought  from  the  St 
Louis  levee  to  Chica^  at  a  cost  of  not  over  six  cents  per  bushel,  and  from  Qoin- 
cy,  on  the  Mississippi,  at  not  over  seven.  If  this  were  done,  the  receipts  of 
grain,  by  canal,  would  be  doubled  within  the  next  two  years,  as  we  should  net 
only  take  it  from  a  point  as  far  south  as  St  Louis,  but  immensely  stimulate  pro- 
duction, by  the  enhancement  that  would  take  place  in  the  value  of  the  article 
by  means  of  cheap  transportation.  In  order  to  show  the  advantage  of  our  mar- 
ket over  that  of  St.  Loms,  we  subjoin  the  rates  paid  for  corn  at  the  two  pla 
during  the  past  year  :— 


Chlca^.  8t  Lonh. 

January 26  a  28  88  a  41 

February 81  a  84  80  a  42 

Jteoh 88  a  84  82  a  87 

April 88  a  84  88  a  86 

Kay 88  a  84  80  a  48 

June 86  a  87  86  a  44 


Ohftcsgo.  8t  Loals. 

July 82  a  88  86  a  48 

August 42  a  48  40  a  46 

September 60  a  62  40  a  46 

October 60  a  68  40  a  46 

November 48  a  60  48  a. 60 

December 56  a  68  41  a  48 
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The  ibllowiaff  statement  shows  the  iraniber  of  bushels  of  eorn  shipped  firom 
here  doriog  the  last  six  years  :-* 

1847.        1848.  1849.         18M.  18fl.  18fl 

67,816        550,460        644,848        262,018        8,22Mn        S,'Z57/)11 

The  small  shipmentb  of  1860  are  accounted  for  from  the  foct  that  there  was 
a  failure  of  the  crop  throughout  many  of  the  Southern  States,  and  prkee  wen 
so  high  on  that  account  that  a  large  amount  was  drawn  South,  even  from  poiots 
on  our  oanal. 

Oats.  The  receipts  of  this  staple  in  1852  were  nearly  four  times  as  large  as  thoee 
of  1851,  and  thirteen  times  as  large  as  those  of  any  previous  year.  Th^  were 
obtained  from  canal  838,703  bushels;  railroads  674,941 ;  teams  581,297  ;  totd 
receipts  2,089,941  bushels. 

Of  this  amount,  the  shipments  by  lake  were  2,030,317  bushels.  Tbe  Colloid 
ing  will  show  tbe  exports  of  this  staple  during  the  last  seven  years: — 

1847.         1848.        1849.        18M.  18il.  18». 

88,892        65,280        26,849        158,054        608,82t        2,080,817 

During  the  year  the  price  of  oats  ruled  higher  than  it  had  for  several  yean 
previous,  and  brought  the  crop  out  of  the  farmers  hands  pretty  generally.  We 
collate  tbe  statistics  of  prices  during  the  year  as  follows: — 

January  

Pebrusry 

Marah 

April 

ittue 


16 
19 
19 
18 
19 
28 


a  17 
a  20 
a  20 
a  19 
a  20 
a  24 


July 

August  . . . , 
September  . 
October.... 
November . . 
December.. . 


24  a  26 
27  a  2S 

27  a  28 
80  a  82 

28  a  30 
28  a  SO 


Barlby.  Previous  to  1860,  barley  was  not  shipped  East  (Vom  Chicago.  In 
1849  there  was  shipped  south  by  canal  31,436  bushels;  in  1860  21,912;  andb 
1851  1 1,460  bushels.  Last  year  the  current  turned  the  other  way,  and  the  ahipu 
ments  were  made  to  the  East. 

For  the  year  1853,  the  receipts  of  barley  at  Chicago  were  as  follows: — firoB 
canal  8,786  bushels ;  from  hike  1,687 ;  from  railroad  90,243 ;  from  teams  21^13  ; 
total  receipts  127,028. 

The  following  shows  the  shipments  during  the  last  four  years: — 

1849 (south).        81,462 

I860 (south).        21,912 

I860 (lake).  960 


1861 (Boothi 

1861 (lake> 

1852 (south). 


11.466 

8^87 

70,818 


Rts.  We  have  no  account  of  the  sbipment  of  rye  from  this  port  previoiia  to 
laat  year,  and  it  is  not  probable  there  was  any — the  mills  and  distilleries  eon- 
tuning  all  that  was  marketed  here.  Last  vear,  however,  the  shipments  were 
17,016  bushels,  and  the  experience  of  the  nrmers  in  cultivating  it  leads  to  the 
expectation  of  a  eonsiderable  increase  in  the  shipments  of  the  present  year. 

We  have  not  inquired  fully  into  the  desUnation  of  the  shipments  of  gcaia 
from  Chieago  during  1863.  It  Is  suflietent  to  know,  however,  that  other  Biar- 
kets  beside  Buffiilo,  and  other  routes  beside  the  Erie  Canal,  are  seeking  onr 
Itrodaee  and  freight.  The  Erie  Railroad  has  drawn  some  of  our  iour  and  piro- 
^visions,  but  the  greatest  competitor  is  the  Ogdensburg  and  Vermont  central  roads 
^  Boston.  Last  season  a  line  of  propellers  was  placed  upon  the  route  betwe^e 
Chicago  and  Ogdensburg,  and  was  successAil  in  drawing  away  from  the  old 
.ebannel  a  considerable  amoimt  of  produce  and  provisions,  which  found  a  notarket 
in  Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  and  Boston.  The  effect  of  the  competition  pro- 
duced between  this  line  and  those  lines  engaged  between  Chicago  and  Buffao^ 
has  already  been  advantageously  felt  here,  and  in  tbe  future  it  cannot  fail  to  mo- 
fer  material  and  constantly  increasing  benefits.  A  small  part  of  our  com  wnt 
to  Canada,  but  the  amount  was  too  small  to  excite  observation.  NevertlieiwB, 
<irben  fall  reeiproeity  in  tiude  shall  be  established— «•  it  soon  BMst  be—it  it  B«t 
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donbted  that  a  large  and  lucrative  trade  will  spring  np  "between  Chicago  and 
the  British  Provinces. 

Having  given  a  detailed  account  of  the  grain  trade  of  Chicsuro  during  the  last 
•ix  years,  the  following  statement  of  the  aggregate  shipment  of  bushels  of  grain 
for  each  year,  may  be  interesting,  as  serving  to  illustrate  the  growth  of  &e  Com- 
meree  of  Chicago.    We  include  flour  reduced  to  grain. 

1847 2.248,201  I  1849 2,895,956  I  1851 4,68«,9M 

1848 3,001,740  I  1850.......         1,880,9881  1862 5,848,881 

In  the  year  1850,  it  will  be  remembered,  the  grain  crops  of  the  West  were 
very  short,  and  in  man^  districts  almost  a  total  failure. 

Gbass  Seed.  Previous  to  last  vear,  we  have  no  record  of  the  shipment  of 
timothy  seed  from  Chicago.  But  the  farmers  of  tho  East,  having  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  testing  the  superior  Qualities  of  the  seed  grown  on  our  western  prai- 
ries, estimate  it  at  nearly  double  the  value  of  that  grown  on  their  own  farms, 
and,  during  the  last  year,  there  was  a  great  demand  for  the  article  in  this  mar- 
ket. The  first  offers  were  $1  75  per  bushel,  but  it  soon  advanced  to  $2  25,  at 
which  it  ruled  nearly  all  of  the  snipping  season.  We  have  no  means  of  ascer- 
taining the  sources  from  which  we  purchased,  but  is  was  derived  principally  from 
railroad  and  canal.  Tlie  shipments  by  lake,  for  the  year,  amounted  to  19,^14 
bushels. 

Beef.  The  reputation  of  Chicago  beef  is  so  good,  and  so  generally  known, 
that  we  need  say  but  little  about  it.  Tho  fact  that  it  is  oaade  the  standard  in  the 
British  Navy,  and  that  it  ranks  above  all  others  in  the  New  York  market,  is  suf- 
ficient as  to  its  character.  The  grass  of  our  prairies  is  particularly  adapted  to 
the  production  of  good  beef,  and,  what  U  remarkable,  is  more  highlv  esteemed 
than  grain  for  its  fattening  properties.  Last  season,  owing  to  the  failure  of  the! 
grass  crops  in  most  of  the  Eastern  States,  also  in  parts  of  New  York  and  PennJ 
eylvania,  there  was  an  active  demand  for  live  cattle  for  the  New  York  market 
A  large  number  of  eastern  dealers  traversed  every  countv  in  the  State,  and 
bought  and  shipped  off  to  the  East  many  thousands  of  cattle  that  would,  und«r 
ordinary  circumstances,  have  been  slaughtered  here.  The  following  is  a  eorreet 
statement  of  the  business  of  the  season,  as  furnished  by  the  packers  named  >— 

No.  oatUe.  Average  weight  Total  weiglit 
R.M.Houghd;Oa...  "^^ 

Q.  a  Hubbard 

Thomas  Dver 

Reynolds  i  Hay  ward. 

F.LKent 

Marih  A  Carpenter.. 
O.  H.  Tobe^ 
J.  EUis  A 


•Co! 


5,500 

580 

8.248,000 

4,898 

584i 

2,616^912 

8,714 

602i 

.2,287,685 

2,974 

500 

1.487,000 

2,418 

550 

1,827,150 

2,872 

550i 

1,805,786 

1,794 

521 

934.674 

600 

500 

800,000 

24,868  18,457,907 

The  number  slaughtered  and  packed  at  Chksago  the  previous  year  was  31,806, 
which  shows  a  gain  of  2,557  in  favor  of  1853. 

The  shipments  of  beef  from  Chicago  daring  the  last  five  yean  will  show  a 
fjur  increase.    In  making  our  stateoient  tierees  are  reduced  to  barrels. 

1848 19.798  I  1850 40370  I  1852 49,856 

1849 48,486  |  1851 58,684  | 

The  falling  off  in  shipments  during  the  last  year,  was  owing  to  the  lessened 
reeeipts  of  barrel  beef  from  canal,  and  the  much  larger  amount  than  usual  kept 
here,  to  supply  the  greatly  augmented  home  demand.  The  total  value  of  the 
beef,  taHow,  hide^  and  ofliil,.from  the  cattle  slaughtered  here  last  year  was 
$650,631.  The  tallow  was  partly  sold  to  chandlers  in  the  city,  and  the  remain- 
der divided  between  the  Canadian  and  eastern  markets.  The  hides  were  mainly 
taken  by  parties  in  this  city.    The  extraordinary  demand  for  beef  cattle  In  the 
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eastern  market,  daring  the  months  of  September,  Oeteber,  NoTember,  and  D^ 
eember,  created  high  prices  everywhere  throuffhoat  the  West 

PoEK.  In  smnmuff  up  the  pori^  pacidng  batdnees,  we  take  the  statiaties  of 
the  season,  which  embraces  the  last  two  months  of  1862,  and  the  first  two  of 
the  present  year.  In  no  important  branch  of  business  has  there  been  a  more  grat- 
ifying increase  than  pork  packing.  This  is  attributed  to  various  causes.  Until 
withb  the  last  three  years,  the  raising  of  hogs  was  not  deemed  by  the  farmers 
as  profitable  as  wheat-growing.  But  the  adaptation  of  the  climate  and  soQ  of 
Northern  Illinois  to  the  cnlture  of  Indian  com  having  been  satisfactorily  tested, 
a  stimulant  was  |^ven  to  com-erowing  and  hog-raismg,  most  remarkable,  as  is 
evinced  by  the  shipments  of  pork  from  Chicago  during  a  series  of  years.  Anoth^ 
reason  b,  the  extension  of  the  Chicago  and  Galena  Railroad  to  Rock  River, 
from  the  valley  of  which  a  large  portion  of  the  pork  packed  here  during  the  pf  at 
season  was  received.  The  extraordinary  high  prices  which  ruled  during  the  sea- 
son, likewise  contributed  to  call  out  all  the  hogs  that  could  be  prepared  for  the 
market,  and  this  accounts  for  the  less  average  weight  of  the  hop  packed  this 
season,  compared  with  those  packed  the  previous  one.  The  following  shows 
the  number  of  hogs  packed  here,  and  by  whom  packed : — 


Ko.  iMct.  Aimngd 

a.S.Habhard 18,997  212^ 

Felt  A  Beers 7,016  2U 

Manh  A  OarpMiter 8,813  240 

Reynolds  <k  Hay  ward 8,616  210^ 

RM.Hoagh<fcCa 8,600  190 

Oeoige  Steele 8,168  218 

H.Maher. 2,800  210 

E  CurtissAOo 2,640  245 

S.  B.  Pomeroy  A  Co. 2,800  220 

0.  FoUansbce 1,000  276 

P.  L.  Kent 1,800  180 

J.  OresweU 1,062  242 

Thomas  Dyer. 922  219 

NickerBon  A  Wier 260  220 

CWalkerASoo 188  180 


2,974,862 

1,601.484 

916,120 

•64,000 
•74,714 
668,000 
646,800 
606,000 
276jlX»0 
824,000 
254,584 
201,918 
55,000 
82,»40 


48,156 


21H  10.192.971 


In  addition  to  what  was  cut  up  here,  there  were  about  11,900  head  Bhipped 
without  t:utting,  directlv  east  by  railroad,  before  navigation  was  closed  on  Lake 
Erie.  Of  these,  C.  Walker  &  Son  shipped  3,100;  Marsha  Carpenter  d,000; 
Felt  &  Beers  1,500 ;  G.  S.  Hubbard  398,  and  other  parties  enough  to  make  mp 
the  amount  stated.  The  total  number  of  ho^  packed  here  during  the  eeasoii  of 
1851-2  was  22,036,  the  average  weight  of  which  was  238i  poundii. 

The  business  of  the  two  years  is  more  clearly  illustrated  by  the  foQowii^ 
statement : — 

Hogs  eat       At.  weight  UlwirigM. 

1861-2 22,086  288^  6.247,278 

1862-8 48,166  211f  10,192,971 

We  are  confident  the  ensuing  season's  business  will  show  as  great  an  inerease 
over  that  of  1862-63,  as  the  latter  did  over  the  previous  one.  By  next  November 
we  shall  be  connected  with  the  Mississippi  at  three  different  points,  and  draw  a 
large  number  of  hogs  from  the  western  counties  of  Illinois  and  the  State  of 
[owa, — regions  where  pork  is  the  principal  staple  and  to  whieh  St  Loois  has 
heretofore  been  the  natural  market  The  Chicago  and  Galena  Railroad  was  the 
principal  source  from  which  the  hogs  packed  here  during  the  past  season  wars 
obtained.  The  number  from  canal  and  teams  was  not  large.  Besklea  these 
sources,  900  were  brought  from  Racine,  Kenosha,  and  Waukegan.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  statement  of  the  number  of  dressed  hogs  marketed  here  daring  the  sea- 
son, and  the  source  from  which  they  came : — 
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505 


4ia 


12^00 


Lake. 
000 


BailKMuL 
61,846 


Total. 
•5,168 


Daring  the  jear  1852  the  demand  for  mess  pork,  hams,  and  shoulders,  for  home 
consumption,  was  annsoally  large,  and  prices  ranged  very  high.  Before  the 
close  of  September  the  stock  of  hams  and  shoolders  was  enUrely  consumed,  and 
Terjr  few  barrels  of  mess  pork  left  in  the  haada  of  paekers  and  dealers.  This 
great  home  demand  prevented  the  shipment  of  a  large  amount  of  provisions 
Qiat  had  been  intendea  for  an  Eastern  market  It  was  created  bj  the  large  iii- 
fl«x  of  population  to  our  city,  and  to  sopply  several  thoosand  laborers  on  various 
lines  of  railroad  nnder  process  of  eonstrnction.  For  a  statement  of  the  amouat 
of  receipts  and  shipments  we  refer  to  our  table  below,  under  the  head  of  hams 
and  shoulders,  provisions  and  pork.  The  price  of  mess  pork  daring  the  year 
1852,  on  the  fint  of  each  month,  was  as  follows  :•« 


Jan. $13  00a  14  00 


Feb. 
Ifarch. 
Apiil  . 
May.. 
June... 


12  00  a  IS  00 

13  00  a  18  60 

14  00  a  14  60 
14  00  a  14  60 
14  00  a  14  60 


July $18  OOalT  00 

Aug. 18  00al9  00 

Sept 18  00  a  18  75 

Oct 20  00a 

Nov 19  00a 

Dec 16  OOald  60 


Labd. — ^This  article,  like  poik,  was  materially  affected  by  a  great  home  de- 
mand, and  the  receipts  and  shipments  were  not  large.  The  market,  during  a 
large  part  of  the  year,  was  so  little  below  that  of  New  York  that  shipments  were 
prevented  to  the  extent  that  had  been  expected.  The  rulinff  rates  for  the  year 
were  9  to  ll'«ente, — opening  at  the  first,  and  gradually  advancing  to  the  last 
named  figure. 

B0TTBR. — ^Until  the  past  season  the  shipment  of  butter  from  this  port  for  the 
Eastern  market  has  not  been  lam.  The  extraordinary  demand — ^reai  and  specu- 
lative—which spmnff  up  in  the  East  during  the  past  year,  gave  a  stimulant  to 
the  dairy  business  or  an  extraordinary  character.  The  following  shows  the  in- 
crease of  shipments  for  one  year: — 

Like.  raanai.  TotaL 

1861 lbs.  70,824  76,117  146,941 

1862 906,200  9,000  916,200 

The  receipts  during  the  same  time  were  as  follows : — 


1861. 
1862. 


.lbs. 


86,600 


0«nj, 

Railroad. 

Tout 

37,693 

334,628 

372,216 

281,800 

968,700 

1,327,100 

Wool. — ^Notwithstanding  the  high  price  of  wool  in  this  market,  during  the 
last  season,  there  appears  to  have  been  a  slight  falling  off  in  shipments,  com* 
pared  with  the  previous  year.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a  well-asoertained  fiu!t  that  the 
amount  shipped  from  the  whole  lake  border  was  somewhat  increased.  The  clip 
did  not  commence  coming  in  till  June,  and  the  market  opened  in  a  depressed  con- 
dition, owing  to  a  suppo^  combination  among  Extern  manufacturers  and  deal- 
ers. Competition  soon  manifested  itself,  however,  the  market  became  buoyant, 
and  prices  advanced  rapidly.  The  following  shows  its  condition  during  the 
months  of  June,  July,  and  August,  for  1851  and  1852:— 

18il.  I8SI. 

June lb.        26  a  40  18  a  29 

July 28  a  40  24  a  86 

August 28  a  35  26  a  37i 

The  shipments  of  wool,  from  this  port,  during  the  last  eleven  years,  were  as 
follows : — 


1842 UOO 

1843 22,060 

1844 96,636 

1846 216,616 


1846 281,212 

1847 411,888 

1848 600,000 

1849 620,242 


1860 918,862 

1861 1,088,668 

1862 920,118 
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Hides. — ^The  growth  of  the  trade  id  hidea  was  also  very  large.    The  foJlow- 
ing  shows  the  receipts  from  the  various. sources  during  the  years  1861  aod  186ft: 


1861. 
1852. 


.lbs. 


11,000 


GUMl. 

BaOMd. 

TotaL 

487,806 

881,070 

848;Bf76 

887,818 

896,818 

1,294.680 

In  addition  to  the  above,  over  36,000  hides  are  to  be  added  for  those  tnkeft 
from  cattle  slaughtered  in  this  city,  and  coming  in  by  teams. 
.  The  following  shows  the  shipments  by  lake  for  two  years:-- 

1861 ITo.  of  hides        81,667 

1862 47,876 

Lumber. — We  believe  there  are  but  two  cities  in  the  United  States  that  excel 
Chicago  in  the  lumber  trade.  These  are  Albany  and  Bangor.  We  doubt,  how- 
ever, the  propriety  of  giving  Albany  any  precedence,  for  it  is  merely  a  point 
where  an  account  is  taken  of  all  the  lumbKsr  that  passes  to  Ude- water  over  the 
Brie  Cana)  from  Lake  Erie,  and  the  Northern  Canal  from  Canada  and  Northern 
New  York.  But  a  comparatively  small  portion  of  the  lumber  reported  is  slopped 
at  Albany,  or  passes  through  the  hands  of  dealers  in  that  city,  Chieago,  how- 
ever, is  a  great  lumber  mart,  with  more  than  fifty  different  dealers,  into  whose 
yards  nearly  all  of  the  lumber  has  to  go  that  is  received  here. '  During  the  four 
years  preceding  1863  the  supply  of  lumber  exceeded  the  demnd.  Prices  were 
consequently  very  low,  and  manufacturers,  in  many  cases,  realized  no  retoni 
from  toe  capital  they  had  invested  in  pine  kods  and  mills.  This  stiUe  of  afiaiis 
was  mainly  produced  by  the  conscious  knowledge  that  the  deaiand  for  kambct 
to  supply  Illinois  would  become  immense  in  a  very  few  years^  and  roiUa  were 
built  and  put  in  operation  to  be  ready  to  take  advantage  of  the  greatly  iDoreBaing 
consumptive  demand.  As  a  consequence,  the  number  of  mills  au^ented  wfid- 
ly,  and  at  the  commencement  of  1852  there  were  saws  enough  m  the  pins  re- 
gions of  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  to  produce  more  than  160,000,000  feet  beyond 
the  probable  demands  of  the  market.  This  led  to  a  pretty  general  oomlMnation 
among  the  owners  of  mills,  with  reference  to  running  their  saws  but  twelve,  in- 
stead of  twenty.four  hours,  as  had  been  the  custom  t>efore.  Nevertheless,  th« 
quantity  of  lumber  made  was  greater  than  that  of  1661,  hut  it  was  short  of  the 
actual  increase  in  the  consumptive  demand.  There  haa  been  a  very  general  im- 
pression among  our  lumber  merchants  that  the  imporCs  of  1862  were  below 
those  of  1851,  but  this  is  proved  to  be  erroneous  by  our  statement  below,  which 
may  be  relied  on  as  strictly  accurate.  The  reasons  for  that  opinion  were,  douht- 
less,  the  knowledge  that  many  of  the  mills  were  only  running  half  time,  and  the 
somewhat  unfavorable  character  of  the  winter  of  1861-62  for  gettincf  out  loga. 
The  following  is  a  correct  statement  of  the  receipts  of  lumber,  shmglea,  laih, 
cedar  posts,  staves,  timber,  spokes,  and  railroad  ties,  from  all  sources  during  the 
last  year:— 

Lake.  CauU  Railroad.  ToteL 

147,816,282        78,148        759,804        148,652,^4 

19,759.670  1,000         ......  19.780.670 

77,080,500         77,080^00 

199,221  199,211 

1,268,802  1,268,801 

1,608.250  1,60846^ 

24,000  24,000 

4.823  4,821 

65,883         86,888 


Lumber feet 

Lath    pea. 

Shingles No. 

Oedar  Poets 

Staves 

Timber feet 

Spokes No. 

Spiles 

Railroad  Ties 


We  have  no  account  of  the  extent* of  the  lumher  trade  of  this  cHy  hefbre  1847. 
Previous  to  and  during  that  year,  the  only  way  of  getting  lumber  from  the  city 
washy  teams.  In  1847  the  imports  were  82,118,226  feet.  But  in  1848  the 
Illincis  and  Michigan  Canal  was  opened,  and  the  demand  for  the  line  of  the 
Canal  and  the  Illinois  River  gave  a  powerful  stimulant  to  the  business,  and  the 
importations  nearly  doubled  those  of  1847.  The  following  shows  the  reeeipto 
of  lumher,  shingles,  and  lath,  by  lake  for  the  last  six  years : — 
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I^ ;  82,118j225  12048:500  S.esSJTOO 

1848 60,009,260  20,000,000  10,026.100 

1849 78.269,568  89,067.760  19.281,788 

I860 100,864,797  66,428,750  19,890.700 

1861 126,066,487  60,888,260  27,688,475 

1862 147.816,«8»  77,080,600  19,769,670 

The  decrease  in  the  receipts  of  lath  can  only  be  Accoonted  for  by  the  fact,  thai 
A  mach  larger  proportion  than  usual  of  the  lumber  used  during  1852  was  for 
fencing,  and  the  erection  of  barns.  At  present  Uie  only  outlets  for  our  lumber, 
shingles,  and  lath,  are  the  canal  and  railroad.  We  have  not,  at  this  time,  any 
statement  of  the  amount  shipped  by  railroad  previous  to  1851 ;  but  of  the  canal 
wei  have  an  accurate  statement  of  each  yearns  business  since  1849.  The  fuUow- 
ing  flihows  the  shipments  by  canal  for  four  years  :^- 


Lomber.  fiUnglas. 

1849 26,778,000  26,660,000  7,984,009 

1860 88,888,818  .     40,468,250  11.908.170' 

1861 64.186,746  61.641,000  12,786.28€ 

1862....    49,096,181  41,920,688  10,6»9,94» 

The  falling  off  in  shipments  bv  canal  lost  year  was,  as  stated  in  the  commence- 
ment of  this  Review,  attributable  to  the  suspension  of  navigation  on  the  Illinois 
River  doring  the  months  of  July,  August,  and  September,  fbr  want  of  water. 
The  effect  of  such  suspension  of  navigation  will  be  better  understood  when  we 
state,  that  in  1651  five-sixths  of  the  lumber,  fifteen-sixteenths  of  the  shingles, 
and  nine-tenths  of  the  lath  shipped  from  this  eity  by  canal  was  destined  for  the 
Illinois  River, — no  small  part  going  to  Si  Louis. 

The  shipments  by  railroad  during  the  past  two  years  sum  up  as  follows : — 


Lumbar.  Sbtqglet. 

1851 18,770,642  8,269,600  8,186,186 

1852 '21,646,090  18,980,5'00  4,689,200 

It  is  not  doubted  that  the  shipment  of  lumber,  shingles,  and  lath,  by  canal  and 
railroad,  will  be  increased  during  the  preseht  year  fully  fifty  per  cent  over  that 
of  the  last. 

We  cannot  refrain  from  dwelling  a  moment,  just  at  this  pofnt,  upon  the  pro- 
bable extent  of  the  lumber  trade  of  Chicago  four  years  hence,  when  the  vast 
prairies  west  and  southwest  of  Chicago  will  be  opened  to  this  city  by  the  Illinois 
Central,  the  Chicago  and  Mississippi,  Chicago  and  Rock  Island,  Aurora  and  Cen<* 
tral  Military  Tract,  Chicago  and  St  Charles  Air  Line,  and  Chicago  and  Galena 
Railroads.  The  largest  and  most  fertile  part  of  Illinois  is  yet,  comparatively, 
uninhabited,  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  building  materials  and  fbel.  These 
will  be  obtained,  at  a  moderate  cost,  as  soon  as  the  various  lines  of  railroad 
mentioned  shall  be  completed,  and  in  return,  com,  pork,  and  beef,  will  be  pour- 
ed into  our  city  in  quantities  that  will  entitle  the  country  to  the  name  of  Egypt, 
by  reason  of  its  productive  capacity.  There  is  no  district  of  equal  size  in  the 
United  States  possessinff  so  rich  a  soil,  or  one  which  can  be  made  to  produce 
abundant  crops  with  so  little  labor.  Millions  of  acres,  as  fertile  as  the  richest 
farms  in  the  State,  lie  ready  for  the  plow,  without  any  previous  preparation. 
Within  two  years  they  will  all  be  opened  to  market  by  railroads,  and  it  needs  no 
prescience  to  see  that  they  will  be  made  to  produce  a  hundred  fold  more  of  the 
staples  of  trade  and  commerce  than  they  now  do ;  and,  it  follows,  consume  a 
hundred  fold  more  than  they  now  do  of  those  articles  of  prime  necessity  which 
thev  do  not  produce.  In  lookmg  at  the  lumber  trade  of  Chicago  we  are  apt  to 
usaer-estimate  its  importance,  by  viewin^r  it  merely  as  a  contributor  to  the 
wealth  of  those  who  own  vessels,  and  such  as  are  engaged  in  the  lumber  busi* 
Dsss.  But  these  are  a  small  part  of  the  benefits  that  are  derived  from  it  by  every 
class  of  tradesmen.  It  assic^  in  settling  our  rich  prairies,  by  affordiiig  tM 
means  of  improving  them ;  brings  to  us,  in  return,  theur  productions,  makes  our 
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city  the  mat  fkctoiy  and  warehouse,  not  otHy  for  those  who  manofiictiire  flie 
lamber,  bat  also  those  who  bay  it,  and  skives  employment  to  a  large  amoont  of 
laborers,  who,/instead  of  prodacing  the  staples  of  the  farm,  fiwtory,  and  work- 
shop, become  important  consumers  of  them.  Oar  trade  with  the  lamber  regions 
in  pork,  beef,  flour,  com,  oats,  batter,  dry  goods,  groceries,  machinery,  and  pro- 
ductions of  onr  mechanics,  already  amounis  to  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars,  and  this  must  necessarUy  increase  in  a  ratio  corresponding  with  that  of 
the  lamber  trade.  *  To  illustrate  this  matter  in  a  comprehensiTe  manner,  we  take 
the  estimate  of  a  person  engaged  very  extensively  In  the  lumber  business,  as  to^ 
the  amount  of  breadstufis  and  provisions,  dry  goods,  groceries,  boots  and  sfaoei, 
iron,  dtc.,  consumed  in  the  manufacture  of  every  1,000,000  feet  of  lumber.  ^*  *- 
as  follows: — 


Uk 


Pork. 
Beef. 
Floor. 
Com.. 
Oats. 


.bbU. 


MerchaodiM,  induding  hardware,  iron,  boots,  shoes,  Ac 

Oroceries,  inisludiog  butter,  lard,  eggs,  tallow,  fish,  cheese,  Ac . . 


n 

$4» 

26 

nt 

100 

460 

175 

10 

240 

tt 

•700 

BOO 

Making  a  total  value  of. 


n.4w 

It  is  also  estimated,  for  the  sake  of  illostntion,  that  every  1/K)0,000  of  ahingies 
and  lath  is  made  at  half  the  cost  of  lumber.  This  being  the  case,  by  cowatnif 
the  97,000,000  of  these  as  48,000,000  feet  of  lamber,  we  are  enabled  to  arrive 
at  a  concise  statement  of  the  amount  and  valae  of  the  articles  consumed  in  the . 
manufacture  of  248,000,000  feet  of  lumber  and  96,000,000  shingles  and  laths, 
the  amount  manu&ctured  and  sold  in  the  market  during  the  last  year: — 


Pork 

Beef 

Flour % 

Com 

Oats 

Mdse.,  including  hardware,  Ac 

Oroceries,  including  butter,  lard,  Ac. 


.bbis. 


5,292 

$87,818 

4,900 

58,900 

19,600 

88,200 

84,800 

18,720 

47,040 

14,112 

187,200 

98,000 

1402,450 


Total  expend,  for  mdse.  and  provisions  ....  

Besides  this  outlay  there  is  the  cost  of  labor  and  transportation,  leaving  ont  of 
vif  w  the  amount  invested  in  pine,  lands,  building,  and  machinery. 

Receipts  and  Shifmbiits. — The  receiots  and  shipments  by  lake,  canal,  and 
railroad,  during  the  last  year,  are  annezeo.  There  are  several  articles  of  lake 
commerce  of  which  we  give  no  statistics,  because  they  could  not  be  procored. 
The  most  important  of  these  is  sugar. 
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6.l&aR.E. 


Ashes bUs. 

Ashes. tons 

Apples. bbla 

Ale 

Ag.  implements lbs. 

Beef bbls. 

Bark cords 

Brick No. 

Batter pkgs. 

Bariey bu. 

Beer  bottles hbds. 

Baskets Nc 

Bedsteads 

Buckwheat bu. 


105 
11 

21,810 
209 

*  'ii 

2,646 

861,200 

866 

1.687 

18 

460 

147 


21 

144,081 

1,178 


2,818 
8,785 


9,687 
90,248 


5,740 


Ts«iL 

106 

11 

21,819 

280 

144,031 

1,189 

2,646 

861,200 

18.271 

100,711 

If 

4m 

147 
5,740 
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Lake. 

C^ml 

G.lcaR.R.             Tolsl 

Bmm. 

89 

48,457 

201,500 

268,195 

7,827 

1,810,880 

89 

B«Mwaz  •• 

...lbs. 

48,457 

BftOOD , 

201,500 

Broom  corn..  •.••.. 

868,195 

Bnua  uxd  sbortB.  •  • . 

1,078,605         1,086,482 

Com 

....bu. 

671,961         2,482.791 

CWfee 

...lbs. 

60,524 

60,524 

Oharooftl 

....bu. 

240 

1,820 

82,026 

240 

Olodn 

...lbs. 

1,820 

Otndle. 

82,026 

CAOMO  •  •  •  •    ••.••< 

..boxes 

941 

84 

1,025 

CkML 

• .  .tons 

42,988 

8,810 

48,288 

CBd«r 

..bbU 

420 

420 

Cbraob«rrie8....... 

287 

287 

C«dar  poets 

...No. 

199,221 

199,221 

01uur^.\7. 

615 

615 

Ohorns ..••• 

. .  .doz. 

82 
497 
245 

82 

0|iAif  fitnflff ........ 

...rolls 

497 

Crockery. 

.crates 

245 

OastiDfft 

...tons 

41 

41 

OmttiDm 

€arwbe«k 

...Sd 

2,658 
594 

2,658 

594 

QtfwbeeU 

...tons 

58 

M 

Ottraika 

...Ka 

450 

28 

2 

10 

2,778 

"  "99 
6000 

450 

Otrtmnks 

28 

Om 

2 

Egg* 

..bbls. 

109 

Empty  barrels  .... 

...Ko. 

8,778 

Eogines  and  boilers 

4 

4 

..bbls. 

5,249 
2.857 

2 
1,846 

5.251 

Floor. 

44,816              49,019' 

Fomitare 

...lbs. 

20,700 

189,218 

159,918 

Flaxseed 

....bu. 

800 

800 

Flax 

...lbs. 

...... 

4,909 

...... 

11,200 

eig,984 

6,424 

80,804 

11,200 

Fruits 

.boxes 
...lbs. 

4,909 

Fruits 

68,984 

Feathers 

6,424 

Furs  and  pelts .... 

80,804 

Grindstones 

...Ko. 

9,051 

9,051 

Grindstones  ...!..< 

. .  .tons 

64 

•           64 

Glass 

.boxes 
•  .casks 
...lbs. 

20,781 
71 

7V,896 

20,781 

Glassware 

71 

Grease 

71,896 

Hogs,  lire 

...Na 

280 

189,000 

4,796 

*8V,866 

280 

Hogs,  dressed 

HoL  ware 

...lbs. 
..galls. 

10,881,510  11,157,818 
4,796 

Hardware 

...tons 

662 

......                   662 

Hardware 

Hoops 

■.* 

2,119 
16,000 

...*.. 

2,119 

16,000 

Hoops 

...lbs. 

468,510 

468,510 

Horses 

...Na 

29 

29 

Hatr .., 

..bdls. 

44 

**'2()0 
1,100 

*280 

8871818 
4,228 
4.878 

44 

Hair 

...Ibc 

280 

Half  bushels 

...Na 

200 

Hides 

...Ibc 

896,812  1,294,680 
......                4.228 

HaoM , , , 

••.... 

Hops 

4,878 

Hemp 

871,028 

871.028 

Haj 

860,000 

860.000 

Iron bdls.Abars 

40.560 

5,100 

45,660 

IroB 

...tons 

1,446 
11.227 

1,446 

Iron.E.R. 

...tons 

11.227 

Iron 

..bars 

81,995 

81,9W 
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iMii.pig toos 

Lumber ft. 

Lath pes. 

LoocMDotives No. 

Lead km 

Lead rolls 

Lead lbs. 

Lead  pipe Iba. 

Lime bbU. 

Liquor casks 

Liquor pk^ 

Leather rolls 

Leather lbs. 

Laixl 

Merchandise pkgs. 

MerchaDdize toos 

Malt bu. 

Mill« Na 

Msrhle pes. 

Marble tons 

Mahogany pes. 

Molaases lbs. 

Meal 

Noils kegs 

Nuts lbs. 

Oils bbls. 

OaU bu. 

Powder keffs 

Powder ca^s 

Powder tons 

Plaster bbls. 

Plaster tons 

Potatoes. bu. 

Paper reams 

Provisions lbs. 

Pickete Na 

Pumps 

Pork bbls. 

Pails..-. No. 

Potter's  wwe lbs. 

Pbsts No. 

Rye bu. 

Rags lbs. 

Rice 

Railroad  ties No. 

Railroad  ties cords 

Railroad  chairs bdls. 

Railroad  chairs bbls. 

Raikoad  chairs  .,..••  .lbs. 

Rosin bbls. 

Shingles .«««.  .Na 

Staves  

Spokes 

Spiles 

Spars 

Stone ...pes. 

Stone tons 

Stone a  yds. 

Salt bbls. 

Salt «...  .sacks' 

Salt tons 

Spikes ..tons 

8ti>V6s lbs. 


Lske. 

OMial. 

G.lbO.B.R. 

TbIA 

8,496 

-t,4M 

147316,282 

76,148 

769,894 

148,86«,«t4 

19,780.670 

1.000 

19,76U»70 

16 

If 

6,M7 

644T 

864 

Mi 

642,067 

716J»00 

l,867,t27 

120.000 

468.769 

MS,7«^ 

766 

626 

1,890 

121 

121 

860 

«60 

966 

»66 

21.266 

21,264 

67,798 

67.798 

806.696 

806,696 

4.446 

204 

4,860 

660 

1 

4.260 

846 

1,498 

4.260 

874 

874 

111 

111 

746.664 

148,664 

88.728 

88,728 

10,686 

10,886 

750 

7f0 

'     888 

140- 

878 

888.708 

674,941 

1,608,8U 

6.407 

6,407 

82 

8t 

21 

21 

999 

999 

87 

87 

6.772 

17.662 

6,286 

80,810 

8.100 

12,807 

16,907 

8.800 

97,868 

1,886.088 

1,987,287 

62,000 

62,000 

782 

782 

960 

2.810 

8,270 

89,772 

89,772 

6.282 

6.282 

600 

600 

617 

617 

67,880 

67,880 

6.089 

6,089 

80.788 

80,788 

460 

480 

2.874 

2,87* 

267 

287 

6,470 

6,470 

1,289 

1,289 

77.080,600 

77,oeo;joo 

1,268.802 

1,268,802 

24,000 

24.000 

4,822 

4,822 

98 

98 

2,760 

'•••••••• 

2,760 

1.068 

...•.••• 

1,068 

86.649 

•••••••• 

88.649 

91.674 

91.814 

69,444 

69,444 

186 

180 

868 

198 

198 

772,000 

1,116 

7784W 
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Trade  qf  Growtki^  Ciieoffo  in  18^2.. 


tah 


Bioyef No. 

StoTe  pipe pes. 

Saleratus pk^ 

8tQCco bblt 

SkiDs No. 

Soap Iba. 

Softa No. 

Snaths 

Safes 

Starch boxes 

SuDdries bbls. 

Sundries lbs. 

Shot bbls. 

Seeds. .  lbs. 

Sugar 

Sand tons 

Spts.,  not  whisky  . . .  .bbls. 

Tobacco lbs. 

Tobacco bdxes 

Tin  ....  * pigs 

Tin tons 

Tin boxes 

Tinware galls. 

Tar .bbls. 

Tubs No. 

Trees. 

Tallow. lbs. 

Timber ft 

Vinegar bbls. 

"Wheat bu. 

Water  lime bbls. 

Water  pipe tons 

Water  pipe pes. 

Whisky bbls. 

Wheelbarrows No. 

Wagon  hubbs 

Wood cords 

Woodenware pes. 

Woodenware tons 

Wagons No. 

Wool  ..-. lbs. 

White  Lead 


Lae. 

2,824 

1,600 

1,460 

868 

8 

600 

44 

268 

42 

600 

907 


9,900 


64,600 

617 

127 

112 

105 

19,640 

491 

8,768 

2.972 

1*608,260 

4 

129,261 

6,682 

1,125 

482 

1,788 

866 

4,286 

22,819 

1,160 

28 

46 


Osnal. 


112,148 


291.927 

618,977 

8,207,476 

786 

184 

442,941 


48 

"6,471 
74,728 
87,400 

108,597 


28,822 


56 

626,632 

188,712 

BHIPMXlfTB  AT  CHIOAOO  Ilf  1852. 


Ashes  tons 

Ag.  implements .' . 

Ale bbls. 

Barley bu. 

BMf bbls. 

Beef tcs. 

Butter « pkgs. 

Beeswax casks 

Bfoom  com l«les 

Brooms doz. 

Brick Na 

Barrels 

Bones. casks 

Boffiilo  robes bales 

Bark  Mills No. 

Boilers 

BaeoQ lbs. 

Bran 

Bark tons 


Lake. 
8 


60 

70,818 

49,866 

1,546 

9,062 

8 

855 

270 

49,000 

186 

56 

78 

8 

2 


Canal. 
141 
274 
98 
608 
175 


90 


1,040 

194,900 

1,920 


6,867 

2,106 

829 


G.ltG.R.R.  Total. 

2,824. 

1,600. 

1,460 

868 

8 

112,748. 

44 

258 

42 

600 

907 

1,961,261  1.961,251 

801.827 

618,977 

8,207,476 

786 

184 

497,541 

617 

127 

112 

105 

19,640 

584 

8.768 

9.448 

74.728 

1,690,650 

4 

604,996  742,844 

6,682 

a,125 

43» 

6,658  7,441 

865 

4.286 

869  61,500 
1.160 

28 

102 

244,662  770,294 
188,712 

6.ltO.R.H.  ToUa, 

144 

274 

148 

71,826 

60,081 

1,546 

9,15« 

8 

856 

1.810 

248.900 

2,066 

66 

78 

S 

8 

5,857 

,. 2,106 

H^ 
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TMck  Wild  Grtmtk  rf  Chicago  in  1859. 


o.itc:R.R. 


Older bbU. 

Corn bu. 

Candles bzs. 

Cattle Na 

Castings pes. 

Com  meal bols. 

Coffee lbs. 

Cheese 

Carpenters  work tons 

Clocks lbs. 

Coal tons 

Crackers .lbs. 

Crockery tons 

bble. 


lour 

Fish 

Flaxseed 

Flax bdls. 

Fruit lbs. 

Furs pkgs. 

Grindstones. tons 

Gunny  bags bales 

Ginseng 

Grocenes pkgs. 

Highwines .bbl& 

Hams Na 

Hams  A  shoulders caeks 

Hides Na 

Horses 

Hemp. bales 

Hardware pkgs. 

Hardware tons 

Hay 

Horns .casks 

Hogs No. 

Ha& lbs. 

Hops 

Hoops 

Iron tons 

Iron,  B.  R 

Iron  tools , lbs. 

Leather. 

Lead tons 

Lard bb]s.Akegs 

Liquor casks 

Lime bUs. 

Lumber ft. 

Lath ,  po& 

Merchandise pkgs. 

Merchandise. lbs. 

Molasses 

Marble tons 

Millstones 

Machinery 

Malt.... 

Machinists  tools lbs. 

Nails  and  spikes kegs 

Nuts tons 

Oats bu. 

Oils bbls. 

Pork 

Fork tcs. 

Powder. lbs. 


2,787,011 

Ol 

1,800 

77 

41 

860 

197,182 

51,288 

58 

68,286 

196 

1,2^7 

122 

728 

61,196 

2,901 

464 

8,106 

408 

* 

18 

86,200 

688,070 

269 

89 

18 

4 

•  •  .  • .  • . 

4,076 

18,874 

2,868 

128 

67 

5,560 

47,875 

40 

17 

4,140 

9.128 

79 

678 

117 

4,608 

68,426 

28,149 

81,186 

69 

426 

9,647 



1,458 

99,291 

864,886 

1,018 

1 

4,688 

6 

1,605 

49,095,181 

10,659,246 

4,450 

14,859,564 

254,616 

277 

22 

276 

21 

2,264 

218 

7,480 

22 

2,080,817 

178 

170 

9,988 

88 

640 

2,870 

191,889 

1,245 


1,968 


21,646,090 
4,589,200 

84,06*1,666 


TMd. 

n 

2,787,011 

i;soe 

41 

S60 

197,182 

61^88 

68 

68,286 

1,441 

1,227 

122 

728 

62,097 

8,670 

408 

18 

619,270 

269 

89 

18 

4 

4,076 

16,242 

in 

5,560 

47.925 

17 

4,140 

9,128 

7f 

678 

117 

4,608 

58,426 

28,149 

81,186 

2,468 

9,647 

'     1,468 

453,677 

1,019 

4,688 

6 

1,606 

70,740471 

16,248,446 

4460 

48,420,*164 

264,616 

277 

22 

276 

21 

2,264 

7,698 

22 

2,080317 

848 

9,976 

640 

198,709 
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IVade  and  OrtywiK  qf  Ohkago  in  18dd. 


srs 


Potatoes ba. 

Pbttere  ware Iba. 

IPumpa. 

Posto No. 

Peaa bu. 

Paper reams 

Rye bcL 

Reapers  , No. 

Rice lbs. 

SaleratQs boxes 

Soap kegs 

Skins. bdls. 

Salt bbls. 

Salt,  sacks lbs. 

Sheep No. 

Shingle  machines 

Steam  engines 

Shot lbs. 

Seeds  

Sugar 

Steel 

Staves 

Sand 

Starch 

Stoves ...* 

Sundries. P^g^ 

Sundries 1m. 

Shingles Na 

Stone c  yds. 

TaUow bbls. 

Tobacco hhds. 

Tobacco lbs. 

Turpentine 

Timoer eft 

Vinegar bbls. 

Varnish Ibe. 

'  Wheat bu. 

Whisky bbls. 

Wool Ibe. 

Water  lime bbts. 

WoodAUware lbs. 

Wagons 

White  Lead 

Wood .cords 


Lae. 


17.016 


1,800 

20 

426 

4,259 

"ib 

I 

2 

200 


G.lt€.B.E. 


2,078 


871 
127 


80 

686,196 

647 

920,118 

95 

1,697 

412,998 


886 

1.200 

155.474 

16,850 

20 

""soo 

479 

16,019 

190,000 

7 

*  27,467 
402,746 


1.675 

12,868 

768,871 

84,659 

25,849 

2,200 

1,187 

1,494,276 

*  118,628 
41.920.588 

24 
14 

*  Vl'8.288 

5,017 
100,001 

8,792 
807 


76 


7,640 
19 


1,118 
4.308 


22.248 


18.089,580 


Total. 

2.900^ 

1.200 

156,474 

17,468 

20 

4,808 

17,816 

479 

15.019 

111.800 

27 

426 

58.964 

402,746 

10 

1 

2 

1,876 

12,868 

768,871 

84,559 

25,849 

2,200 

1,187 

1,494,276 

2,078 

118,028 

65,861,088 

24 

886 

127 

118,288 

8,017 

100,001 

80 

8.792 

686,008 

647 

920,118 

170 

1.697 

412.998 

7.640 

19 


Table  showing  the  number  of  arrivals  of  vessels  at  this  port  during  each 
month  of  the  year: 


February .. , 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August . . . . 
September  . 
October. . . . 
November. , 
December. . 


sua. 

1 
IT 
44 
62 
48 
68 
62 
64 
18 
12 


Prop. 


6 
26 
24 
26 
27 
27 
28 
22 

1 


Darks. 


Brigs. 


7 
87 
86 
47 
80 
87 
81 
26 

8 


Bchrs. 
2 

18 
104 
177 
149 
198 
145 
140 
187 

91 

21 


Tonnage  arrived . 


866 


181 


20 


257 


1,172 
646,491 
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ff 4  IMa  iDf  Trad^-^ZaudMe  and  Iidqui6>u8. 

• 
This  statement  In  taken  from  the  Collectoi^R  books,  and  Is  fally  Hiirty  per  eei^ 
lens  than  the  aetoal  arrivals.  Daring  Oetober  and  November  not  one-third  (^ 
the  steamboat  arrivals  were  reported,  and  lumber  vessels  running  to  and  from 
ports  in  this  collection  dbtrict  are  not  compelled  to  file  or  take  out  maniibsta  oft 
arriving  or  before  clearing.  The  enforcement  of  the  law  would  give  us  moi« 
correct  information  in  this  respect 


Art.  IT.-TRilTS  OF  TRADE— liUDABLE  AND  INI^UITOffl 


CBAPTBK  I. 


BBBAKINQ   INTO  THE  8UBJS0T. 


The  vast  productiveness  of  the  earth,  and  consequently  its  hicalcnlable 
capacity  for  the  support  of  human  life,  is  an  unanswerable  argument  for  the 
design  of  a  beneScent  Creator.  If  this  design  has  be^  thwarted ;  H^ 
through  the  ignorance,  mi&manajrement,  and  sin  of  the  creatures  thus  boutn 
tifully  blessed,  the  benefits  are  withheld  or  abbreviated,  there  arises  a  subject 
of  inquiry  of  the  greatest  importance. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi  alone  can  be  made 
to  produce  enough  wheat  to  feed  the  whole  present  population  of  the  eartiu 
This  is  but  a  finger^s  breadth  upon  the  m^,  and  the  soil  here  is  no  more 
fertile  than  the  country  of  the  Amazon,  the  yet  wooded  banks  of  the  Col- 
umbia, or  than  the  vicinity  of  any  river  of  importance  that  gathers  the  n^b- 
ness  from  the  mountains,  and  diffuses  the  same  over  broad  shores  on  its  way 
to  the  ocean.  And  yet  how  small  a  portion  of  these  vMt  garden-plats  have 
been  yet  disturbed  by  agricultural  implements  since  their  formation.  Gi- 
gantic trees  rear  their  gnarled  branches  towards  the  clouds,  and  harden  their 
timber  in  the  undisturbed  forest  for  centuries.  Rank,  steaming  vegetation 
permeates  the  atmosphere  with  miasma  and  death.  Islands  and  large  por- 
tions of  continents  are  yet  unknown  lands.  Mines  of  unimaginable  wealth 
are  just  opened,  or  undiscovered.  The  products  from  the  sea  cannot  be 
computed.  The  very  elements — water,  air,  and  electricity — unlimited  in 
their  power,  are  ready  at  every  point  to  enter  the  service  of  man.  11m 
room,  the  work,  the  recompense  for  millions  upon  millions  of  population  are 
here  awaiting  the  time,  and  in  the  face  of  these  fixed  facts,  not  many  years 
since,  was  published  to  the  world  by  a  sane  man,  it  was  generally  believed, 
**Malthu8'  Theory  of  Population,"  which  expresses  fear  that  the  w<^d 
would  some  time  be  overpopulated. 

With  the  unlimited  provision  for  a  larger  population  than  the  earth  has 
ever  possessed,  it  is  humiliating  in  the  extreme  to  consider  the  course  of  men 
and  nations.  And  why  have  noi  these  resources  been  brou^t  out?  What 
has  man  been  doing  f 

A  glance  over  the  map  of  the  world  shows  here  and  there  the  halo  efful- 
gence of  civilization,  but  also  many  places  of  deep  darkness,  where  such 
hght  has  once  gleamed,  and  has  be«x>me  extinguished.  This  beautiful  and 
prolific  earth  has  been  traversed  over,  but  only  partially  subdued  and  cnlti- 
vated.  Man  has  been  an  untamed  monster,  has  lifted  his  hand  against  bis 
brother,  and  despoiled  him  of  his  goods.    Nation  has  made  mr  against  na- 
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Traiit  nf  HVade^-'JMudMe  mid  IniqmMti.  ^^ 

tion,  aad  deTMtating  oonqtiest  has  dooBied  raoes  of  tten  to  Hiiger  oni  in 
slavery  to  their  entire  eatiictioD.  The  moniimeiital  totb  of  ceoturies  have 
hemi  overtoroed,  or  left  in  gftpii^  ruiot  to  perpetaate  the  infhrny  of  the  de- 
•trojer.  Iaws  have  been  inetituted  to  pamper  relOsh  tyrants,  and  to  op- 
prete  the  mittioiit  over  whom  they  held  brief  authority.  Despots,  claiming 
relationship  to  the  sun  and  moon,  but  showing  by  their  deeds  a  connection 
with  less  luminous  s^res,  have  striven  to  hedge  in  their  little  patch  of 
earth  by  walls  of  stooe  and  prohibitions  of  intercourse.  The  fh\f  earth  has 
been  marred  by  heaps  of  uncouth  masonry,  upon  which  ^v^ry  hammer^ 
mark  records  a  life  misapplied,  and  the  whole  huge  pile  stands  an  eternal 
monument  only  of  the  infamy  of  the  (oppressor,  rrisons  of  stone  and  iron, 
and  dungeons  deep  and  dark,  are  still  in  use  where  the  body  of  man  sur- 
vives the  soul  which  dies.  The  genius  oi  skilful  artizans  has  been  applied 
to  the  invention  of  cunning  devices  of  torture,  which  have  not  left  a  muscle 
or  a  nerve,  susceptible  of  pain,  untried.  Instruments  of  death  have  been  in 
use,  from  the  simple  axe  and  block,  which  required  the  executioner  to  be 
more  hardened  than  the  criminal,  down  to  the  modern  means  of  stranguli^ 
tion,  which  can  be  effected  by  a  pressure  of  the  polished  boot  or  the  gloved 
band.  It  requires  strong  nerves  to  review  the  acts  of  violence  with  which 
the  world  has  ever  been  filled — ^all  sanctioned  by  law,  as  they  may  have 
been  in  all  the  a^es  gone. 

And  the  strivings  to  reform  these  great  evils,  whether  by  sects  or  individ- 
uals, how  unsatisfactory  they  appear  1  What  have  they  accomplished? 
Sects  have  instituted  worse  evils  than  they  sought  to  eradicate,  and  individ- 
uals have  labored  the  best  part  of  their  lives  without  success,  and  then  rushed 
away  to  a  hermit's  life  in  disgust  with  a  world  too  hardened  for  wisdom  to 
control. 

Philosophers  have  sought  to  mold  men  into  mere  intellectual  machines 

to  elevate  their  minds  above  physical  comforts,  and  teach  them  to  seek  hap- 
piness in  the  mists  of  abstract  metaphysical  speculation.  It  is  not  so  clear 
but  that  the  Xantippe  of  Socrates  was  in  the  right,  after  all  the  calumny 
heaped  upon  her,  for  doubtless  she  was  a  thriflly  woman,  and  was  sorely 
tried  by  what  she  may  have  considered  the  unprofitable  dreamings  of  her 
indolent  spouse.  Plato,  the  light  of  his  age,  doubtless  divulged  some  chance 
rays  of  intellectual  light,  but  it  may  appear,  notwithstanding,  that  the  hum- 
blest artisan,  or  the  meanest  hawker  of  merchandise  of  his  time,  may  have 
been  the  greater  benefactor  to  mankind. 

Reli&;ion8  of  all  kinds  that  have  ever  blessed  or  cursed  the  world,  have 
applied  their  Procrastes  beds  for  the  shaping  of  faith,  conscience,  and  ac- 
countability. But  how  idle  and  worthless  is  any  faith,  or  anything  of 
morals,  unless  it  can  be  directly  applied  to  practicable  usefulness  in  actual 
Kfe. 

Intellectual  cultivation  is  indispensable  to  the  well-being  of  men,  but 
knowledge  unapplied  is  of  no  use,  and  knowledge  misapplied  is  worse*than 
ttseless.  The  most  benighted  boor  who  rejoices  in  muscular  vigor  is  a  hap- 
pier, and  may  be  a  better  man  than  many  a  classical  scholar.  The  student 
may  be  able  to  interpret  the  eloquence  of  nature,  but  this  eloquence  may 
not  awaken  any  echoing  tones  in  his  heart — he  may  look  out  among  the 
stars  with  a  consciousness  of  infinite  glories  in  the  extent  of  worlds,  and  the 

fiance  may  recoil  upon  his  own  unprofitable  self,  buried  in  earth  with  all  his 
uming  thouffhts.    The  gods  may  make  sacred  the  fair  spots  of  earth,  but 
the  Yale  of  lemp6  requires  tillage  that  the  inhabitants  may  eat. 
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TkB  hklorjr  of  th«  woild  Hvarn  £»  k  no!  mwh  mare  tkiui  a  Teeot«l4if-tiie 
fidkiTt  of  gr^  pumoiti,  the  pfedominanoe  of  tynuuij,  and  tbe  detMls  6t 
▼ioleiioe.  If  it  teadiee  anything  trnlj,  it  ehowa  the  folly  of  mare  tboonrti 
oal  scheming;  it  repeate  emf^uiieally  that  no  nation  has  a  moral  figbt  to 
impov^erifth  another  nation  for  its  own  aggp^ndiaement ;  that  aoclaas  of  mea 
wlufttevor  is  entitled  to  suocem  bj  the  snbjugaticm  ai  anothar  elaea^  And 
the  great  inference  to  be  drawn  from  the  ezpefieaee  of  the  woild  thus  ftr  1% 
that  the  mateftt  good  to  be  derived  by  one  man,  om  daas,  one  aataoa^ii 
that  good  which  lastingly  benefits  all  men,  all  clamos,  all  aationa^ 


POSITION   OF  TRADE. 

An  affected  scorn  has  often  been  tlirown  upon  mercantile  pursaits.  Th&f 
have  been  called  sordid,  low,  base,  groveling.  Aristotle  aDiformly  speaks  in 
the  most  contemptuous  terms  of  merchants  and  traders.  Plato  ^(oes  so  £ar 
as  to  propose  banishing  them  entirely  from  his  imaginary  republic.  Even 
Cicero,  wno  had  nurtured  all  the  philosophy  of  the  ancient  world,  and  should 
have  raised  himself  above  its  prejudices,  did  not  scruple  to  affirm  that  Com- 
merce was  mean  and  despicable.  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  at  a  later  and  quite 
recent  age,  when  such  remnants  of  barbarism  should  have  disappeared  from 
the  world,  flattered  himself  that  he  had  fixed  a  lasting  stigma  upon  the 
English  people  when  he  sneeringly  denounced  them  as  a  nation  of  shop- 
keepers. 

And  it  has  been  the  custom  of  superficial  and  short ^hted  men  to  treat 
the  merchant  as  an  unnecessary  if  not  an  useless  agent  m  business  afiSura; 
and  at  the  same  time  the  producer  has  been  magnified  beyond  his  due  pro- 
portions, and  above  his  Intimate  sphere.  But  of  what  comparative  sma^ 
importance  is  the  labor  of  the  agriculturist,  the  artisan,  the  manufacturer,  if 
unaided  by  the  merchant  I 

The  choicest  wheat  is  of  little  value  on  the  overladen  bottoms  and  prair- 
ies of  the  West,  but  transport  it  to  a  far  off  fambhing  island,  and  it  wilt 
save  millions  from  starvation,  and  cause  the  glow  of  health  and  smile  of 
happiness  to  appear  where  before  was  naught  but  despair.  The  deHcate 
fiibncs  of  Lyons  must  be  exported  to  adorn  the  forms  of  youth  and  beanty, 
or  they  would  not  be  manutectured. 

The  granite  or  marble  column  may  be  carved  into  the  most  beautiful  ar^ 
chitectural  proportions  at  the  quarry,  yet  there  it  remains  but  a  worthless 
stone,  after  all  the  toil  expended  upon  it  Remove  it  to  the  distant  citv, 
erect  it  for  the  support  of  the  portico  or  colonade  where  it  belongs,  and  it 
at  once  becomes  an  object  of  great  usefulness,  and  the  admiration  of  all 
who  behold  it 

Thus,  men  and  nations  might  produce  merely,  if  inclined,  and  at  tbe  same 
time  never  possess  the  necessaries  of  life,  certainly  not  the  luxuries — nay, 
might  live  in  sordid  ignorance,  and  perish  in  the  midst  of  their  productions. 
It  requires  littie  penetration  to  perceive  that  the  merchant  adds  more  to 
the  value  of  most  commodities  than  their  original  cost  of  production. 

It  is  his  skill,  his  foresight,  bis  sagacity,  in  fact,  that  creates  this  valoe, 
by  distributing  and  equalizing  commodities  to  supply  the  necessities  or  the 
inclinations  of  all  mankind. 
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It  is  r^ry  little  to  aj  iknt  Oommeroe  built  Tadmor  on  the  arid  desert ; 
reared  Venice  from  the  eea ;  fonnded  Holland  in  a  marsh !  Where  hae 
there  ever  a  dtj  existed  without  the  nurturing  influences  and  the  substftntial 
sapport  c^  Commerce !  Where  even  a  village  or  a  hamlet?  It  is  no  ex- 
travagant assertion  to  make,  that  not  only  all  important  improvements,  but 
the  progress  of  rivilization  in  the  world  has  ever  been  dependent  upon  Com- 
merce ;  has  ever  spread  most  rapidly,  and  been  most  enduring,  where  trade 
has  been  most  free ;  has  fkltered  and  faded  back  into  barbarism  where  trade 
has  been  prohibited  by  the  laws  of  the  land,  or  fettered  with  perplexing 
conditions. 

All  missionary  enterprises  have  ever  been  signally  unsuccessful,  unless 
preceded  or  accompanied  by  Commerce.  If  you  would  reach  the  soul  of  a 
heathen  with  the  revivifying  power  of  intelligence  and  religion,  first  feed 
and  clothe  him  with  the  products  of  civilization.  Without  this  important 
prelude  to  your  labors,  you  may  possibly  attempt  in  vain  to  convert  him. 
You  may  raise  your  eloquence  toHhunder  tones  upon  the  future  tortures  of 
the  damned,  and  he  will  leer  wonderingly  in  your  face  I  His  present  life  is 
a  radical  torment — tangible  experience,  far  exceeding  in  fearfulness  any  state 
to  come  that  can  be  pictured  upon  his  obtuse,  uncultivated  imagination. 
Gain  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  heathen  by  the  blessings  you  confer.  Con- 
vince him  first  that  there  is  much  good  in  the  present  world,  that  it  is  im- 
mensely abounding  with  blessings  for  his  improvement  and  happiness,  and 
teach  him  to  appreciate  these,  and  the  succeeding  lessons  will  be  more  likely 
to  be  received  in  truth  and  earnestness  to  the  salvation  of  his  soul.* 

The  present  age  is  emphatically  the  age  of  peace.  But  are  there  less 
fierce,  restless  spirits  now  than  formerly  f  On  the  contrary,  there  are  more. 
There  are  those  ever  ready  in  heart  to  rush  forward  to  bloodshed  and  car- 
nage. But  with  the  first  demonstration  of  such  audacity  their  death-war- 
rants would  be  executed.  A  train  of  cars  across  the  land,  or  a  fleet  of 
steamers  by  the  way  of  the  sea,  are  defiled  from  the  forces  of  Commerce, 
and  peace  is  sustained.  Human  life,  time,  and  money  are  all  too  valuable 
for  other  purposes  thus  to  bo  thrown  away.  "Othello's  occupation's  gone.** 
With  that  occupation  follow  knights,  general,  commodores,  and  captains, 
with  all  their  corrupt  aflfectations  of  superiority  over  civil  industrjr.  Xerxes, 
Alexander,  Hannibal,  the  Cesars — names  notoriousily  infamous  m  these  lat- 
ter days — each  strode  their  armies  over  the  fairest  portions  of  the  eart  i  to 
rob  and  enslave.  The  blasting  trail  of  war,  marked  by  the  blood  of  man 
and  the  rains  of  his  most  skillful  work,  lay  as  a  scourge  and  a  curse  for 
long  centuries  then  to  come.  It  was  reserved  to  a  later  age  for  an  enlight- 
ened and  enterprising  Commerce,  to  reconquer  the  same  scenes,  not  for  the 
same  end,  but  to  sweep  away  tyranny  and  oppression,  and  open  them  to  the 
generous  life-preserving,  health-invigorating  mtercourse  with  the  civilised 
world. 

An  influence  which  is  thus  beneficial  on  a  large  scale  must  necessarily  be 
the  same  on  each  individual  character  which  comes  within  its  influence,  that 
is,  under  due  moral  restrictions.  That  quaint  division  of  animated  nature 
into  two  classes — "  Animals  that  trade  and  those  that  do  not,"f  is  far  more 
significant  than  even  the  learned  author  of  it  could  have  susi>ected.  To 
trade,  to  buy,  to  sell,  to  exchange,  is  not  merely  the  single  peculiarity  that 


*  vide  all  mitslonanr  reports, 
t  WetlUi  or  Nittuns. 
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lldoDgs  ezdnskely  to  mail,  for  when  num  conuneneet  to  tnde,  howeT^v 
mall  a  degree  he  maj  be  advanced  aboTe  the  laborer,  there  is  hope  of  bim, 
oven  a  certainty  of  progress. 

Trade  puts  an  end  to  aelBsh  isolation ;  it  promotes  sociality.  Men  ataka 
their  wits  against  the  wha  of  other  men,  and  increase  m  shrewdness.  Com- 
petition requires  intelligence.  The  products,  the  laws,  the  manners  sod 
customs,  the  necessities  of  other  nations  must  be  learned,  and  all  bumaa 
knowledge  easily  follows.  With  wealth  come  refinement,  and  beneToknce, 
i^d  the  general  progress  of  a  people  in  all  that  adds  value  and  dignity  to 
a  nation. 

**  I  look  upon  business  as  one  vast  scene  of  moral  action.  The  thonsand 
wheels  of  Commerce,  with  all  their  swift  and  complicated  revolationa,  I  re* 
gard  as  an  immense  moral  machinery.  Meanness  and  cunning  may  lurk 
amidst  it,  but  it  was  not  designed  for  that  degradation.  That  must  be  a 
noble  scene  of  action  where  conscience  is  felt  to  be  a  law.  And  it  ia  felt  to 
be  a  law  of  business — its  very  violations  prove  it  such.*^* 

The  moral  effect  of  trade  upon  those  engaged  in  it,  depends  very  much 
upon  their  views  of  life.  Trade  is,  in  fact,  a  severe  tnal  to  principle  and  a 
test  of  virtue.  The  secluded  scholar  who  only  sees  life  at  a  distance,  as  it 
ia  enacted  by  the  swarming  multitudes  who  joetle  against  each  other  in  tha 
great  thoroughfares  of  the  world,  knows  nothing  of  danger,  temptation,  or 
trial.  He  h»s  much  need  to  be  cautious  and  charitable  in  his  opmiona  and 
judgments  of  those  who,  at  every  turn,  are  put  to  the  test  He  may  him- 
self be  unoonsciouslv  a  villain,  and  never  suspect  it.  If  a  man  woula  truly 
know  himself,  let  him  engage  in  an  extensive  mercanUle  business,  where 
nice  questions  of  morals  and  metaphysics  are  to  be  adjusted,  in  which  he  is 
an  interested  party;  let  him  try  his  calculations  in  that  moral  and. mental 
arithmetic  in  which  his  liberty,  his  integrity,  his  home,  in  short,  his  life,  is 
involved.  If  he  does  not  find  his  temptations  too  severe  for  his  virtue,  if 
he  can  pursue  the  tenor  of  his  way  conscientiously  as  a  man  of  uprightnessi 
he  need  have  no  fear  of  himself^  he  will  assuredly  find  his  daily  vocation  a 
means  of  perfecting  his  moral  nature. 

To  be  convinced  beyond  a  doubt  of  the  harmonizing,  dvilizing,  elevating^ 
and  refining  influences  of  trade  upon  mankind,  for  a  moment  contrast  those 
nations  that  have  been  most  favored  in  this  respect  with  such  as  have  not 
been  favored  at  all  Look  at  England,  France,  and  the  United  States.  Par- 
tk^ularly,  look  at  the  principal  cities  of  these  countries,  London,  Bristol,  Liv- 
erpool ;  Paris,  Havre,  Lyons;  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia.  Whence 
eomes  the  intelligence,  iliQ  refinement,  the  learning,  the  religion  of  these 
cities  but  from  their  Commerce  ?  It  is  but  a  few  years  since  the  Sandwich 
Islanders  were  a  race  scarcely  removed  from  the  monkey  tribes,  or  if  re- 
moved at  all,  it  was  in  the  direction  not  parUculariy  creditable  to  them. 
They  herded  together  in  a  state  of  nudity  in  cool  weather,  to  get  warmth 
from  each  others  bodies.  They  lay  down  upon  the  sands  of  the  sea  ahore 
to  feed  upon  the  rotten  fish  cast  there  by  the  waters.  They  had  no  religion, 
DO  literaUire,  no  regular  language.  They  had  no  sciences,  no  arts,  no 
trades.  They  had  no  houses,  no  clothing,  and  hardly  food.  They  were  too 
indolent  to  fight — they  lived  the  life  of  slothful  brutes.  There  was  an 
equality  among  them  which  might  have  satisfied  the  most  rabid  Red  Re- 
publican.   It  was  the  very  race,  indeed,  upon  which  the  experiment  of  com- 

*  Dew^. 
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mnnbdng  could  be  ftMy  tried  without  eompromifie  to  the  theory.  K  wm 
Commerce  that  civilized  and  saved  the  Sandwich  Islanders  from  utter  anni- 
hilation. A  half  of  a  century  has  barely  elapsed  since  these  humanisioff 
influences  commenced,  and  yon  may  now  find  in  Owhjheei  long-paved 
streets  of  substantially-built  dwellings  and  warehouses.  There  are  also 
school-houses  and  churches ;  in  short,  there  are  all  the  positive  evidences  of 
dvilization. 

As  you  look  upon  the  dignified  old  Sandwich  Island  merchant  in  fine 
broad-cloth,  and  nis  somewhat  corpulent  wife  in  the  finest  silks,  walking  in  a 
Christian  manner  to  church,  or  behold  them  surrounded  with  all  the  luxu- 
ries of  Europe  and  America  in  a  magnificent  house,  you  are  apt  to  wonder 
if  these  same  are  the  identical  naked  rotten-fish  eaters  who  formerly  sunned 
themselves  on  the  sea  shore !  And  the  young  lady  with  them,  the  elegant, 
roguish,  brilliant  brunette — the  young  student  too,  as  deep  in  the  love  of 
classic  lore  as  if  he  lived  in  a  more  fiivored  land — are  these  the  children  of 
the  real  heathen  themselves  ?  It  is  even  so.  Such  miracles  are  wrought 
by  the  pursuit  of  trade. 

Go  to  New  Zealand  now,  in  the  year  1863 — a  country  of  double  the  ter- 
ritory of  England,  and  situated  in  a  far  more  favored  latitude.  Take  mer- 
chandise with  you,  if  you  please,  but  have  a  care  at  first  or  the  natives  will 
turn  from  jour  trafiSc,  eaten  you,  and  make  a  meal  of  you.  Be  assured  they 
will  not  for  a  moment  trouble  themselves  to  consult  your  taste  in  the  mat- 
ter, whether  you  prefer  to  be  cut  up  and  roasted,  baked,  boiled,  or  eaten 
raw.  Neither  whether  you  are  to  satisfy  the  hunger  of  the  hairy  old  man 
monster  with  the  protruding  tusks,  the  flabby  old  feminine  mate,  or  the 
cubs  of  these  worthy  people.    For  a  certainty  you  will  be  eaten. 

Penelrate  the  benighted  land  of  Africa,  and  you  may  possibly  be  able  to 
return.  The  chances,  however,  are  that  you  will  be  caught  by  the  subjects 
of  some  old  sooty  chief,  bound  fast  to  a  tree,  until  you  are  sufiScienUy  tamed, 
when  you  may  be  favored  in  the  shine  of  the  countenance  of  the  old  mon- 
arch himself  if  you  do  happen  to  be  of  rather  a  feeble  color.  And  you 
may  be  allowed  to  bring  his  water,  parch  his  com,  and  arrange  the  leaves 
for  his  lair.  If  you  succeed  in  getting  into  the  particular  favor  and  affection 
of  your  sovereign  master,  as  a  mark  of  distinction,  he  may  direct  you  to  be 
dyed  in  such  a  manner  as  partially  to  resemble  himsel£  As  a  still  greater 
mark  of  esteem,  he  may  deign  to  give  you  the  delectable  dark  damsel,  his 
daughter,  in  marriage. 

If  you  remain  at  home,  which  is  most  probable,  deride  not  the  influences 
of  that  profession  which  should  reach  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and  bring  every 
nation  and  people  within  its  control 
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About  a  year  since  a  work  was  presented  to  tbe  public,  entitled  Om 
**  Naval  Dry  Docks  of  the  United  Slates,  by  Charles  B.  Stuart,  Eb- 
gineerin-CLief,  United  States  Navy,^  which  by  its  concise  and  valuable  b»- 
tory,  as  well  as  its  supurb  appearance  and  illustrations,  attracted  much  at- 
tention nt  home  and  abroad.  It  was  a  valuable  contribution  to  tbe  fund  of 
profes^^ional  knowledge,  and  elicited  from  men  of  science  and  literature,  and 
especially  from  those  of  other  lands,  striking  and  gratifying  encomiums  on 
American  engineering.  Its  production  involx*ed  much  industrious  research, 
,  and  careful  selection  from  the  oflSciHl  material  on  file  at  Washington,  and 
from  facts  accumulated  under  the  immediate  observation  of  the  author.  II 
contained  full  and  accurate  drawings  of  the  structures  described,  and  in  point 
of  costliness,  it  was  the  first  work  of  the  kind  which  had  issued  from  tbe  press 
and  crossed  the  ocean,  eastward. 

This  was  a  commencement  of  a  series  of  national  works,  descriptive  of 
the  civil  engineering  of  the  United  States,  and  we  are  now  indebtea  to  tbe 
talent  and  industry  of  the  author  for  the  second  of  this  series,  in  the  *  Naval 
and  Mail  Steamers  of  the  United  States,^  which  has  just  been  issued  bj  its 
enterprising  publisher. 

This  volume  is  fully  in  keeping  with  its  predecessor  in  paper  and  typo^ 
raphy,  the  illustrations  being  of  the  first  order  of  talent  in  design  and  exe- 
cution. The  scientific  details  with  which  it  abounds  will  commend  it  to  tbe 
votaries  of  science  and  art,  while  its  elegant  appearance  will  give  it  a  wel- 
come place  on  many  a  parlor  table. 

It  is  dedicated,  very  appropriately,  to  E.  E.  Colltks,  Bso.,  a  gentleman 
whose  name  is  intimately  connected  with  one  of  the  most  splendid  achieve- 
ments of  this  present  age  of  wonders,  and  opposite  the  dedication  page  we 
find  a  beautiful  steel  engraving  of  the  "  Arctic,"  daguerreotyped  from  life. 
She  is  lying  at  her  moorings,  coaling  from  a  schooner  alongside,  and  her  im- 
mense hull,  loonrmg  up  from  the  water,  makes  every  thing  else  around  it 
seem  insignificant.  Her  symmetrical  foreandafl  lines,  and  her  neat,  judicions 
rig,  are  faithfully  represented,  with  her  boats,  anchors,  and  other  appurten- 
ances, and  those  immense  wheel  houses  and  wheels,  which  have  made  snch 
disturbances  in  the  domains  of  Old  Neptune  as  was  never  made  before. 
There  she  lies  an  object  of  majestic  beauty,  and  a  proud  monument  of  the 
firm  determination,  the  accurate  calculations,  and  the  skill  of  construction 
and  management,  which  have  made  her  and  her  sbter  vessels  the  sucoeasAd 
champions  of  our  country  in  the  struggle  for  trans- Atlantic  supremacy. 

The  frontispiece  is  a  finely  tinted  view,  from  a  daguerreo^pe,  of  the  U.  Sw 
Steam  Frigate  "Powhatan,"  recently  completed  and  equipped,  and  on  her 
way,  at  present,  to  join  the  Japan  Squadron.  This  steamer  and  her  sister 
vessel  the  "Susquehanna,'^  now  on  the  East  India  Station,  are  the  finest  of 
their  class  afloat,  and  will  be  ornaments  to  the  "  stars  and  stripes  **  wherever 
they  go.  They  stand  at  the  head  of  our  present  steam  marine,  and  are  only 
the  commencement,  we  hope,  of  better  things  to  come.  Nationally,  we 
have  everv  reason  to  be  proud  of  them. 

Following  these,  are  spirited  views  of  other  naval  and  mul  steamers,  with 
numerous  plates  of  machinery,  propellers,  water-wheels,  indicator  cards,  ^^ 

•  KavBl  and  MaU  StMmfn  of  th«  IJntted  States*  By  Chaelks  B.  Stvakt,  K»ct— wl»OMrf  ^ 
Ibe  UniUMi  States  Nary;  aolhor  of  the  ''  Naval  Dry  Dccka  of  tbe  United  States.*'  lUiuUirted  with 
Ihirty-slx  fine engraTlBgs.   4to^  pp.SlS.    New  York:  ChMxU»  B.  Nonoft. 
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MfyfkMmAf^t^Q^^}^  dmU»r,  Mid  of  gre^l  viAm  to  tke  gtMrai  aid 
pnioliad  reader. 

The  history  of  the  naval  steamers  carries  ns  from  the  ^  Deraologos  "  of 
Robert  FuHon,  the  6i^t  war  steamer  in  the  world,  to  the  present  daj»  and  it 
18  full  of  instructive  lessons. 

There  is  much  to  be  learned,  even  from  the  array  of  failures.  Here  is 
one  steamer  loaded  down  with  timber  and  machinery,  carrying  scarcely  fuel 
enough  to  send  her  '^huil  down**  from  the  Highlands ;  and  another,  bu(tt 
for  a  certain  canal  which  she  proves  too  large  to  navigate ;  and  a  third, 
doing  remarkably  well  at  four  knots  per  hour  with  90  pounds  of  steam. 
Here  is  a  trial  of  speed  to  test  an  important  question,  when  the  engine  of 
one  vessel  gets  ^*  hot,*^  and  the  other  runs  aground ;  and  two  others  are  built 
to  test  another  question,  one  of  them  proving  safe  and  efficient,  while  the 
second  breaks  down  every  time  she  leaves  port. 

But  this  picture  has  its  gratifying  counterpart.  Out  of  81  steamers  en- 
rolled in  the  Navy  Department  from  first  to  last,  there  are  now  but  18  in  ao- 
tive  service,  and  of  these  ten  have  been  either  *'  completed,  rebuilt,  or  thor- 
oughly repaired,  since  the  commencement  of  1850."  Within  a  period, 
therefore,  of  less  than  three  years,  the  aspect  of  our  steam  marine  has  un- 
dergone an  entire  change,  and  there  is  not  one  on  the  present  list  unworthy 
of  notice.  As  a  class,  their  appointments  are  complete,  and  their  speed  will 
compare  favorably  with  any  other  government  marine.  One  of  them,  the  ' 
^  Fulton,"  built  (as  to  her  machinery)  nnder  the  immediate  supervision  of 
the  Engineer-in-Ohief,  is  the  fastest  war  steamer  afloat,  making  average  sea- 
speed  of  11  knots,  with  sufficient  power  to  increase  it,  if  necessary,  to  18 
and  20. 

It  must  have  been  as  gratifying  to  be  able  to  state,  as  it  is  to  learn  from 
the  author's  conclusion,  facts  like  these : — 

**  With  the  regrets,  however,  which  must  be  felt  in  consequence  of  the  mea- 
greness  in  number  of  our  naval  steamers,  there  is  much  satisfaction  in  knowing 
that  though  insignificant  in  this  renpect,  in  every  other  quality  they  are  types  of 
wonderful  progress  and  capability,  and,  for  their  class,  are  in  many  essential  par- 
tknlars  superior  to  those  of  any  other  nation." 

'*  Notwithstanding  the  opinions  which  some  of  our  citizens  may  entertain  to 
^e  contrary,  there  is  no  doubt  that.  In  the  present  steam  marine  of  the  United 
States,  exists  the  nndensof  the  finest  naval  force  which  the  world  has  yet  to  see. 
What  it  needs,  and  what  it  only  needs,  is  encouragement  and  development.  It 
will  stand  the  test  of  severe,  impartial  criticism,  as  it  is ;  it  will  surprise  the  most 
sanguine,  as  it  can  be  and  will  be,  with  proper  care  and  untrammelled  progress," 

lliere  is  something  in  the  language  of  the  ''  Pre&ce  "  and  "  Conclusion," 
and  in  the  tone  of  the  entire  work,  which  we  like.  It  is  patriotic,  and  full 
of  national  pride,  without  being  obnoxious  to  the  charge  of  bombast ;  it  is 
clear  and  concise  in  its  arguments  and  descriptions,  wtthont  a  controversal 
character,  or  any  of  that  bitterness  in  criticism  too  often  found  in  similar 
works ;  an  evident  desire  is  manifested  to  give  the  proper  credit  to  those 
who  deserve  it,  in  speaking  of  the  various  constructors,  superintendents,  d?c., 
and,  as  a  whole,  it  is  a  simple  statement  of  £sct8  without  glorification  of 
•^  or  even,  as  circnmstances  might  abundantly  justify,  a  word  of  self-justi- 
fication. 

SOflse  of  the  slatenieata  in  this  volume  will  go  fisr  to  coanteract  the  opin- 
ions of  those  who  have  hitherto  looked  upon  oar  fieet  of  naval  steamers  as 
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«n  exp«Mive  and  comparatively  woftMew  affidr.  Tha  ffl&cf  and  i  _ 
ments  of  our  merchant  marine  are  such  that  publicity  can  alwap  be  avoided^ 
in  peculiar  circumstances,  if  neoessavy ;  but  it  is  not  so  irith  the  oflScial  ma- 
chinery of  the  government.  It  is  not  a  common  thing  to  see  a  laodatoiy 
notice  of  a  naval  steamer  in  the  public  prints ;  but  if  an  accident  oocunv  if 
in  consequence  of  the  want  of  a  proper  system  of  management  in  the  de- 
partment of  construction  and  equipment,  a  delay  is  caused  tn  getting  one  of 
them  to  sea,  or  if  she  happens  to  have  a  number  of  timid  ofi^ers  mk  beud 
who  are  anxious  to  condemn  her,  forthwith  we  €nd  the  complaint  heralded 
from  one  end  of  the  country  to  another,  as  if  the  news  were  sure  of  a  wel- 
come. The  fact  cannot  be  disguised,  that  this  branch  of  our  defensive  ser- 
vice has  been  underrated  too  much,  and  something  of  this  kind  has  been 
needed  to  correct  the  public  error.  Here  we  6nd  an  array  of  steamers,  with 
official  records  of  their  daily  work,  their  speed,  and  consumption  of  fueiyand 
in  both  these  important  respects  they  will  compare  very  fav<mib]y  widi  ow 
merchant  service,  and  prove  decidedly  superior  to  the  standard  of  fotciga 
marines.  The  number,  it  is  true,  is  small,  but  sufficiently  large  to  have  pr^ 
duced  gratifying  results.  The  experiment  is  a  prototype  of  Bh>ther  Jona- 
than's expenments  all  through.  Whatever  may  be  its  extent,  it  bears  that 
high  impress  of  success,  which  nothing  but  skill  and  energy  can  give. 

The  compliment  which  the  author  pays  our  fleet  of  mail  steamers  is  justly 
deserved.  The  broad  expanse  of  commercial  enterprise,  which  the  Amer- 
ican steamship  *^  Savannah  "  was  the  first  to  explore  with  other  power  than 
that  of  wind  and  canvas,  has  opened  to  the  merchants  of  the  world  Avmues 
without  number  of  wealth  almost  without  limit.  The  time  whidi  elapsed 
between  the  ocean  transit  of  the  **  Savannah  "  to  Liverpool,  the  "  RobeK 
Fulton  ^  to  Charleston,  and  the  arrival  at  New  York  of  the  "  Sirius,'*  was 
not  lost.  During  that  period  of  apparent  inaction,  there  were  mighty  prob- 
lems solving,  earnest  questions  raised,  debated,  and  settled;  and  now  the 
world  is  beginning  to  feel  the  result  What  was  once  an  experiment  has 
become  a  cert»nty ;  the  surging  paddles,  and  the  regular  monotone  of  ma- 
rine machinery  on  every  ocean  and  along  every  coast,  are  busy  with  the  prac- 
tical demonstraUon  of  the  important  solutions,'the  gratifying  ansvrersto  those 
absorbing  questions. 

In  this  contest  for  supremacy  over  the  elements;  none  have  acconaplmhed 
more  than  the  merdiants  of  our  own  country.  Into  this  struggle  they  have 
entered  with  high  aims,  and  they  have  not  been  disappointed.  The  paths 
they  have  taken  are  not  those  of  imitation,  but  essentially  new  and  hitherto 
untried;  and  the  result  is,  a  mercantile  steam  marine  on  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific,  like  that  of  no  other  nation,  and  without  an  equal  in  all  the  impor- 
tant requisites  of  such  a  marine.  This  is  a  matter  of  national  congratula- 
tion, and  the  prominent  actors  are  worthy  of  honor.  The  laurels  which  such 
men  as  Ck>LUNS,  Aspinwall,  Law,  Yakdbrbilt,  ^c,  wear,  are  more  gkm- 
ous  than  any  in  the  temple  of  Mars,  and  will  not  soon  &de. 

In  publishing  a  work  like  this,  and  a  series  of  woria  similar  totbn  and  ite 
predecessor,  the  author  vrill  have  performed  a  duty  alike  creditable  to  hiBi- 
self,  his  profession,  his  country,  and  the  age.  Records  like  these  belong  to 
the  age ;  they  are  its  characteiistics ;  from  them,  in  the  form  of  histery,  pos- 
terity receives  its  impressions  of  what  has  been  accomplished,  and  learns 
what  is  yet  to  be  done.  Such  contributions  to  the  intelligence  of  the  Pres- 
ent and  Future,  deserve  the  moat  ample  enconrageaaeBt,  and  sooner  or  later 
vrill  repay  all  the  labor,  study,  and  cost,  their  pn^uctioii  may  involvet. 
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JOURNAL  OP  MERCANTILE  LAW. 


AN  ACTION  OF  COVENANT  UPON  A  CHARTER  PARTY. 

ia  tin  United  States  District  Co«rt,  February  lath,  1852.  Before  Judge  Beite. 
Willtam  Tysea^  vs,  Aogustas  Belmont,  Consul  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria. 

The  plaintiff,  in  this  case,  being  part  owner  of  the  American  ship  Probus,  agreed 
by  charter  party  with  defendant,  to  freight  the  ship  for  a  voyage  from  the  port 
of  New  York  to  Apolachicola,  the  vessel  to  be  in  good  order,  well  manned  and 
provisioned,  thence  to  proceed  to  Toulon  or  Brest,  the  whole  of  the  freighting  part 
of  the  ship  to  be,  according  to  the  custom  of  merchants,  at  defendant's  sole  dis- 
posd  for  a  cargo  of  lumber.  The  cargo  to  be  delivered  at  Apaloehioohi,  along* 
side,  as  fast  as  fequired  by  the  captain,  who  was  to  use  all  precaution  for  its  safety, 
and  be  responsible  for  losses  by  neglect.  The  defendant  agreed  to  furnish  com* 
plete  cargo  and  to  pay  freight,  90  francs  per  load  of  5o  feet  string  measure,  and 
5  per  cent  primage,  lay  days  to  be  allowed ;  and  in  case  of  detention  by  defen* 
daiat,  to  pay  100  Spanish  milled  dollars  a  day.    Penalty  $10,000. 

The  ship  left  this  port  on  17th  February,  1848,  and  arrived  at  Apalachieola 
15th  March,  1848.  That  defendant  filled  in  leaving  the  cargo  as  agreed  npon^ 
and  after  shipping  part,  bv  an  indorsement  on  the  charter  party,  changed  ike  dee* 
tination  of  the  vessel  to  Liverpool,  and  the  freight  to  80  shillings  steriing,  in- 
iiead  of  90  francs^  with  the  same  primage.  The  indorsement  was  doted  19th 
Aprils  1848.  The  ship  left  Apalachieola  on  15th  June,  1848,  and  arrived  at  Liv- 
erpool on  8th  August,  1848.  There  ^the  cargo  was  delivered  according  to  the 
bill  of  lading. 

The  breaches  assigned  were,  that  the  cargo  was  not  ready  as  agreed  upon; 
that  is  was  not  a  full  one ;  that  it  was  not  r^y  or  delivered  dongsiae  as  agreed 
upon ;  that  defendant  caused  a  delay  of  18  days;  that  he  did  not  pay  the  freight, 
amounting  to  X2,657  58.  2d.  sterling. 

The  defence  was  non  est  factum  with  general  traverse,  and  special  notice  of 
matter  in  bar.  That  the  captain  was  part  owner  and  interested  in  the  cove- 
nants. That  much  less  than  the  cargo  acknowledged  by  the  bills  of  lading  was 
delivered  to  the  ngents  of  the  consignees.  That  the  captain  claimed,  as  part 
owner,  freight  and  primage,  which  was  denied  by  defendant's  agent  to  be  charg- 
able  on  more  than  the  cargo  actually  delivered.  That  the  matter  was  left 
to  arbitration.  That,  on  7th  Deceml)ier,  1848,  a  submission  to  arbitration  was 
entered  into.  That  arbitrators  were  appointed.  That  an  award  was  made,  de- 
elding  freight  was  to  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  delivery  measure  at  Liverpool,  and 
that,  thereunder,  the  amount  of  £2,657  5s.  2d.  was  paid  to  the  captain,  leavUig 
to  phiintiff  and  the  captain  only  such  claim  as  they  may  have  for  dead  freight  and 
demurrage,  of  which  defendant  avers  there  was  none. 

That  Uie  alleged  delay  was  caused  bv  the  captain,  who  took  the  vessel  round 
from  the  East  Pass,  where  she  was  anchored  ana  had  been  supplied  with  most  of 
her  cargo,  to  the  West  Pass,  where  it  was  almost  impossible  to  take  the  lumber 
to  her,  and  that  the  agent  of  the  defendant  had  made  a  stipulation  with  the  cap- 
tain, that,  if  the  ship  was  taken  round,  no  demurrage  should  be  charged.  It 
was  also  contended,  that  if  the  ship  had  remained  at  her  original  anchorage,  the 
eorgo  would  have  been  all  delivered  bv  the  agent  of  the  defendant 

The  delay  was  also  attributed,  by  defendant,  to  the  weather.  That  the  sole 
use  of  the  ship  was  not  given  to  defendant,  and  that  there  was  damage  arising 
from  improper  stowage.  Defendant  claimed  damages  $18,000  as  reconpement 
of  any  damages  to  be  recovered  in  this  action. 

The  plaintiff  denied  the  plea  in  bar,  and  traversed  it  generally. 

Tlie  testimony  was  documentary  and  voluminous* 

The  court  chufad  th«  Jury  in  substance  as  folUwt  :<— the  pUuntiff  as  owner 
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vwhaa  full  cargo,  and  edartored  fall  powettiop,  ther*  was  sa  <tHnwiiion<«to  Hm 
amount  of  cargo,  yet  this  was  important,  as  the  penalty  was  large.  It  appcan 
the  captain  was  part  owner,  yet  pkuotiff  eiEecttted  the  charter  in  his  own  name, 
atili  representing  himself  therein  as  port  owner.  A  question  arises  what  opera^ 
tipn  the  charter  had  on  the  captain's  rights;  a  question  also  arises  whether  the 
captain  could  exercise  rights  of  part  owner  on  that  voyage.  It  i^  to  be  implied 
that  pUintiff  was  empowered  to  act  as  whole  owner ;  it  is  to  be  presumed  thai 
defendant  informed  himself  that  plaintiff  had  a  right  to  exercise  full  power  aa 
owner.  It  is  implied  that  ploiutiff  had  such  right ;  it  ia  usual  lor  iiierel»i»ta  te 
take  in  the  master  as  part  owner  to  stimulate  his  exertions.  But  tSiongfti  lie 
•tends  as  part  owner  at  the  custom-house,  yet  the  practice  is  to  let  the  meiehant 
owner  take  the  direction  and  planning  of  the  voyage.  Upon  general  principlee 
of  commercial  law,  it  might  well  be  that  the  captain,  though  part  owner,  bail  no 
tight  to  interfere  with  the  lotting  of  the  ship. 

Another  thing  to  be  presumed  is,  that  both  parties  so  eontneting  knew  tha 
character  of  the  port  of  ApaUchioola  and  the  incidents  of  entering  the  bailor* 
and  difficulties  are  to  be  taken  as  understood  as  if  they  were  mentioned  in  tfaa 
eontract.  There  is  no  objection  of  want  of  sufficient  diligence  in  tbe  captain 
en  arriving  at  Apalachicola.  The  contract  stipulated  the  cargo  was  to  be  for^ 
niahed  as  required  by  the  master ;  notice  from  him,  therefore,  was  neeesaaxy; 
The  cargo  was  to  be  supplied  alongside  as  the  master  required,  the  onh-  exemp- 
tion was  tbe  weather.  The  captain  was  to  take  the  goods  alongside,  and  not  be 
liable  for  loss,  except  through  neglect  There  was  a  stipulation  for  Ut  days. 
The  cargo  was  to  be  sent  aa  the  captain  required  and  state  of  weather  allowed. 
The  word  require  ia  not  of  definite  meaning ;  it  has  two  significationa— one,  da- 
wumd  that  captain  should  make ;  anoUier,  is  necessity  or  need^  or  as  isMt  as  hm 
needed.  If  one  of  these  be  the  signification,  the  captain  waa  to  look  to  k ;  if  the 
•ther,  the  shipper  waa  to  do  ao. 

The  action  is  brought  alleging  that  full  cargo  was  not  supplied ;  the  ship  was 
obliged  to  sail  though  not  filled  up.  Compensation  is  claimed  for  fifty  loiras,  et 
80  ahillings  sterling  per  load.  The  next  default  is  detention  eighteen  days,  the 
•hip  being  ready  to  receive  cargo.  Another  claim  is,  that  when  the  cargo  was 
delivered,  the  ship  only  received  three-fourths  of  the  freight,  over  93,000  not 
paid. 

The  defenses  are  aa  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  pleadings,  and  that  the  eanse  is 
to  be  tried  on  issues  framed  in  writing.  The  phintiff  insists  the  pleas  do  not 
meet  various  points,  and  that  defendant  is  not  entitled  to  give  evidence  on  various 
matters.  In  my  opinion  the  pleadings  are  so  framed  as  to  admit  every  defense. 
Yon  are  to  look  at  the  charter  and  evidence  to  see  what  the  rights  of  the  parties 
are. 

The  de^stination  was  changed;  all  else  remains  the  same.  The  charter  ia  to 
be  applied  to  all  the  changes  of  destination,  of  the  port  originally  designated* 
This  will  obviate  one  of  the  grounds  set  up  by  the  defendant  in  respect  to  the 
claim  of  freight 

The  first  question  is  whether  there  was  any  default  in  supplying  a  fnll  cargo. 
Two  grounds  are  taken  by  defendant  as  to  not  supplying  full  cargo ;  firsi^  that  it 
was  fully  loaded — that  it  had  a  competent  lading;  second,  the  vc^ael  was  ont  at 
sea,  where  it  waa  very  inconvenient,  If  not  dangerous,  to  transport  eargo— that 
A  portion  was  sent,  but  defendant  was  not  compellable  to  send  more  than 
waa  convenient  As  to  tbe  first,  the  obligation  to  supply  all  she  could  stow 
away.  Upon  the  contract  the  obligation  is  express— the  defendant  was  to  aopply 
fall  cargo,  and  subjects  the  owner  to  loss  of  entire  freight  if  he  had  not  taken  a 
full  cargo.  No  stipulation  was  more  important  to  the  owner  of  the  vessel  thsa 
the  cargo.  The  stipulation  was  to  carry  timber  of  unusual  dimensions  for  sh^ 
ping.  The  vessel  could  not  receive  the  logs  and  pass  throughout  the  full  width 
of  the  vessel.  The  stipuUtion,  therefore,  was,  that  the  veasel  should  be  auppUed 
with  full  proportion.  The  plaintiff  is  entitled  to  exact  a  full  performftaee»  naltaa 
he  haa  put  it  out  of  hia  power,  or  was  relieved  from  perforOMOca. 
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TiWKumrf  qiestion  ia»  wiMther  the  eapUm  was  jnMM  in  going  ontaid^  ef 
tlielNir. 

It  nuiM  bn  nndcntood  iliat  the  ecMitract  was  entered  into  between  men  who 
knew  the  situation  of  tlie  port,  and  the  depth  of  water  she  would  carry  over  die 
bar ;  it  must  be  presumed  they  knew  how  iar  down  they  could  lead  the  vessel. 
Suppose  tlie  captain  was  infloenoed  by  undue  timidity,  and  had  gone  away  before 
loading  to  the  .depth  she  could  carry  over  the  bar,  then  the  set  was  wrongM. 
But  if  he  Ibund  she  was  loaded  as  deep  as  prudent  where  she  lay,  then  defendant 
is  answerable  for  removal,  and  was  not  explicit  as  to  how  far  she  should  be  load* 
ed,  and  the  usage  to  supply  an  inadequately  filled  ship  outside^  If  usage  be 
applied  to  tiiis  contract,  she  could  go  outside  and  claim  oarffo  there-*she  eou'd 
•ommaDd  there  enough  to  fill  her  up.  She  must  take  up  the  best  posltiott  th«t 
otreumstaDees  permitted.  The  question  arises,  whether  she  did  take  such  posi- 
tion. You  are  to  determine  whether  what  was  done  was  judictons  and  proper^ 
it  was  his  duty  to  select  the  most  proper  place.  If  he  mado  a  proper  selection, 
tken  he  was  entitled  at  that  place  to  ail  the  advantagea  at  Apalachicola.  These 
nsatters  you  will  dispose  of  according  to  evidence. 

The  Judge  then  charged  the  Jury  on  the  third  question  of  the  demurrage  chaiged 
tot  eighteen  dayfr--«nd  said,  after  reviewing  the  testimony,  they  had  a  right  to 
imply  that  more  timber  was  required — adoptuig  the  defendant's  views,  tbst  th^ 
eaptain  ahould  demand  timber  and  that  pUuntin  should  show  the  demand.  The 
ju^  are  to  determine  and  be  satisfied  whether  notice  has  been  given,  and  the 
judge  said  that  (he  defendant  said,  that  during  that  period  the  men  were  engaged 
on  ship's  duty.  The  defendant  must  show  more  than  mere  statement  on  Siis 
head.  The  obligation  to  give  notice  was  fully  satisfied  by  showing  she  was  in 
want  of  timber,  and  delen&nt  was  bound  to  furnish  it,  unless  on  intimation  or 
notice  from  the  captain  that  he  did  not  want  it. 

The  last  question  relates  to  freight  This  involves  questions  of  law,  novel  and 
difficult;  the  matters  of  fact  can  be  arranged  so  as  to  leave  the  questions  of  law 
to  be  found  upon  hereafter,  and  need  not  therefore  involve  a  new  trial. 

The  cargo  was  taken  to  Liverpool ;  when  the  ship  was  ready  to  sail,  the  ea^ 
tain,  al  request  of  defendant's  agent,  executed  a  bill  of  lading,  whieh  was  indorm 
to  the  Rothschilds,  and  then  by  them  to  Jaques,  Myers  &,  Uo.,  who  presented  it 
and  claimed  delivery.    There  are  some  questions  as  to  the  rights  of  the  latter 

etrsons,  whether  they  wers  owners  of  the  cargo  or  agents.  If  Belmont  sold  to 
othschilds,  he  is  not  affected  by  any  arrangement  It  was  the  duty  of  the  mas* 
ter  to  collect  the  freight  for  the  owner.  Difficulties  arose  and  it  was  agreed  to 
arbitrate.  The  arbitrators  decided  freight  should  be  according  to  Liverpool  mea* 
sure,  and  the  freight  so  settled  was  paid,  and  defendant  claims  the  award  as  con* 
elusive. 

These  are  all  nice  questions— I  will  lay  before  you  my  first  impressions.  What 
authority  had  these  persons  to  arbitrate  ?  On  what  authority  did  Jaques,  Mvers 
Si  Co.  interfere  1  wheUier  Rothschilds  were  owners  or  agents  of  Belmont  doea 
not  appear.  Ordinarily,  he  received  the  cargo  to  hold  as  stockholder.  He  must 
show  that  Myers  had  all  the  power  the  original  owner  possessed.  He  had  under- 
takes to  pay  freight  according  to  the  charter  party,  ana  after  that  could  make  no 
other  condition.  After  delivery  of  the  cargo,  if  delivered  without  exacting  freight, 
the  captain  had  lost  his  lien  and  had  no  resource  except  to  the  shipper.  I  think 
the  submission  on  Myers*  part  would  be  nugatory,  and  if  entered  into  in  perfect 
good  faith,  not  valid. 

Is  the  captain  bound  by  it,  or  the  plaintiffs?  In  respect  to  plaintiff,  he  is  to  be 
eoBsjdered  all  along  as  entire  owner  of  the  ship.  Whatever  righta  the  captain 
had  are  to  be  enforced  against  him,  and  not  against  the  ship.  The  ship,  freight, 
and  cargo,  are  all  under  the  contract  of  plaintQT,  and  the  captain  had  no  right  to 
arbitrate  away  hia  rights.  If  the  captain  made  the  submission  it  would  not  bind 
l^intiff. 

Did  it  bind  the  captain!  If  nothing  were  shown  but  the  fact  of  part-owner- 
ahip,  he  waa  entitled  to  half  the  freight  and  could  arrange  as  to  it,  but  on  the 
question  here  presented  the  inference  is  the  other  way,  and  that  the  captain  had 
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pbood  in  pUintifrs  hmids  all  hit  ri|rhto.  SothKiinreiqiiMlrioliiiOwii  vigfalalA 
would  have  no  power  to  arbitrate. 

Bat,  again,  Belmont  is  not  bound,  and  the  rule  applies,  that  Sf  not  bindiBg  «• 
•ae  it  is  not  binding  on  others. 

•  The  judge  declined  to  state  bis  views  on  the  point  urged  by  platntiff;  thttt  lie 
had  nothing  to  arbitrate,  beeanse  the  submission  says  the  f^gfat,aB  per  elMiiw 
parly,  was  submitted,  and  the  partien  understandin?  when  of^inally  bMmd  ili» 
would  be  entitled  to  freight  without  deduetion,  and  the  ebaiige  of  deotinatioa 
providing  that  all  other  stipulations  should  remain  the  same ;  there  was  Ikes 
nothing  as  to  freight  to  submit 

But  defendant  urges  it  is  a  mercantile  contract,  and  to  be  understood  aeooid- 
tng  to  its  usage  at  the  place  where  it  was  to  be  executed.  This  is  tf«e  t»  a 
certain  extent,  if  there  were  ambiguity  on  the  Ah^  of  the  oontraot,  b«i  if  no«» 
then  usage  cannot  be  brought  in.  If  there  be  no  doubt  as  to  what  parties  men, 
there  is  nothing  tat  usage  to  act  on.  If  doubtful  on  the  contract,  wtietfaer  «n 
tending  to  Liverpool  freight  was  to  be  paid  according  tobiU  of  ladi^,  or  aoeovd- 
ing  to  usage  where  delivered,  then  usage  BMiy  be  immitted.  But  iM>t  to  be  ai> 
mitted  to  any  stipalationn  of  the  charter. 

There  are  questions  raised  as  to  what  the  custom  is.    Defendant  cbdnM  that 

Sthe  usage  all  timb«' delivered  pays  freight  according  to  quantity  of  merebuit* 
le  timber  delivered.    Plaintiff  claims  that  usage  is  only  between,  mefehaat 
and  merchant  on  sale. 

You  will  therefore  have  to  inquire  what  the  ctiston  is,  not  to  determine  the 
light  of  the  parties,  because  the  law  does  that,  but  to  protect  rigfata  of  partiea. 
On  review,  you  will  state  what  you  find  the  custom  is. 

It  is  undoubtedly  against  reason,  against  the  propria  of  things,  and 


against  the  plain  meaning  of  the  parties,  and  unjust  to  the  ship  owner,  that  he 
should  not  be  entitled  to  compensation  for  carrying  a  portion  of  eargo.  The 
■Mater  haa  nothing  to  do  with  inquiring  fW)m  owner  of  the  carafe  what  nee  he 
intends  to  nut  It  to.  It  would  subject  him  to  damages  from  the  shipper  if  be  ve- 
fuaed  to  take  just  what  was  presented,  and  therefore,  in  my  notion  of  tbtnga,tiie 
law  intends  that  he  is  entitled  to  payment  for  what  he  carries,  and  tbereft>re  then, 
it  no  room  for  question,  unless  the  law  hn  plies  that  he  contracted  withrefertoet 
to  usage.  If  the  captain  sued  defendant  for  not  potthig  on  board  meieliaiitable 
timber,  Belmont  might  answer:  I  had  a  ri^t  to  send  what  I  dioae.  If  by  tie 
usage  you  could  not  claim  pav  for  it,  that  is  the  end  of  it. 

Ibc  court  can  entertain  no  doubt  upon  the  contract  that  the  owner  is  entilled 
to  payment  for  all  he  carried. 

There  was  little  difficulty  between  the  captain  and  defendant's  aeent  ae  to  ^A 
ference  and  measurement  They  decided  the  difference,  and  settled  in  the  btkl  of 
lading  the  quantity  of  timber. 

Another  question  was  rais^  as  to  its  being  a  fraudulent  submtssioii  and  de« 
eeitful,  and  the  award  of  the  arbitrators  a  fraudulent  one.  If  this  be  te,  it  it 
all  void. 

So,  with  regard  to  the  arbitrators,  if  the  award  be  corrupt,  it  ia  void. 

You  are  not  to  implv  or  impute  fraud,  you  are  to  understand  that  the  {lartiee 
acted  in  good  ikith.  Yon  are  not  to  impute  that  they  designed  to  praettoe  wsf 
trick,  or  that  the  arbitrators  intended  to  practice  fraud.  You  are  to  be  satisfied 
that  the  evidence  fully  supports  the  chaige. 

Mr.  Lord  excepted  to  the  charge. 

The  jury  retired,  and  found  for  plaintiff  damages  $7,484  34. 

D.  Lora  and  J.  Laroque  for  pUiintiff ;  F.  B.  Cutting  and  E.  H.  Ow^n  lor 
def<Nidant. 

LIABtUTT  OF  PARTNERS  IH  FTHILIC  C01f?AllIBS. 

In  the  (British)  Court  of  Chancery,  Feb.  9th,  1853.  In  re  the  Worcester 
Com  Exchange. 

This  part-heard  appeal  to  discharge  an  order  of  Master  Forrer,  for  a  call  of  £5 
per  ahare  on  all  the  shareholders  of  the  above-named  company,  was  then  re- 
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The  •ottpany  wasfbrmedfer  tbe  purpose  of  MMinff  a  Corn  Exehan^ 
in  the  city  of  Woreeaier,  with  a  proposed  capital  of  £4,000,  in  800  shares  of  £6 
mek.  The  whole  oapilal  was  not  anbseribed  for,  and  the  deed  of  settlement 
contained  an  express  stipnlation  that  the  shareholders  should  not  be  liable  be>- 
yond  the  £6  per  ahare^  Powers  were  also  contained  in  the  deed  for  increa^ng 
the  oapital,  with  the  consent  of  the  shaieholdera,  and  for  directors  to  borrow 
mvo»y  to  a  limited  exteai  Neither  of  these  powers  appeared  to  have  been  pro- 
perly exercised,  bat  the  direotors  entered  into  contracts  for  the  purchase  of  land 
and  boildiBg  the  Exchange,  which  far  exceeded  the  paid  np  capital  of  £5  per 
share.  Under  these  circnmstances  the  debts  of  the  company  amounted  to 
£d»S74,  and  the  only  assets  to  pay  them  was  a  sum  of  £1,700,  for  which  the 
Exehasce  had  been  sold.  The  Master  made  a  call  of  £5  per  share  on  each 
sharehoraer,  and  the  grounds  urged  for  supporting  it  on  the  appeal  were,  that 
the  debts  hfid  been  contracted  bona  fide  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  into  effect 
the  object  for  whioh  the  company  had  been  formed,  and  that  a  sound  exercise  of 
discretion  by  tbe  direstors  was  not  circumscribed  by  the  terms  of  the  deed.  The 
appellants  relied  upon  the  general  restriction  of  liability  in  the  deed  to  the  £6 
per  share. 

The  Lord  OhaoceUor  said  that  the  case  was  a  very  distressbg  one,  for  a  heavy 
loss  had  been  snstaiBed  in  a  speculation  which  had  turned  out  a  total  fkilure^ 
witho«t  the  alightest  suggestion  of  dishonesty  against  any  one.  The  question 
was,  who  were  to  bear  that  loss?  and,  as  the  point  raised  was  one  of  liamlity  be- 
tween the  directors  and  the  rest  of  the  shareholders,  the  only  mode  of  determin- 
ing theur  rights  was  to  look  strictly  at  the  oontraots  they  had  mutually  bound 
themselves  by  under  the  deed  of  settlement.  The  shareholders  contended  that 
tbey  were  only  liable  to  the  extent  of  £6  per  share,  whioh  they  had  already  paid, 
whue  tbe  directors,  on  the  other  hand,  having  spent  double  the  sum  subscribed 
for,  now  asked  them  to  pay  a  farther  sum  of  £5  per  share.  In  his  (the  Lord 
Chaacellor's)  opinion,  the  sharehokktrs  were  not  liable  for  that  amount,  inas- 
iDuch  as  the  deed  expressly  stipulated  that  the  sum  of  £5  per  share  should  be 
paid,  and  no  more.  The  intention  of  the  parties  to  limit  their  liability  to  that 
extent  was  to  manifest,  that  all  the  other  clauses  in  the  deed  must  be  read  with 
reference  to  that  contraot  Looking  at  the  condition  of  the  parties  in  that  way, 
the  arguments  that  the  directors  had  power  under  certain  clauses  to  borrow 
Money  and  enter  into  contraots  could  amount  to  nothing  more  than  that  such 
powers  were  limited  to  the  proposed  capital  of  £5  per  share.  This  was  the  law 
as  between  the  directors  and  the  shareholders,  who  were  quasi  parties ;  and,  al- 
though there  was  no  necessity  for  him  to  decide  the  point,  he  could  not  help  ex- 
pressing his  strong  opinion  to  be,  that  the  same  limit  of  liability  existed  between 
the  shareholders  and  third  parties,  for  th»  present  company  did  not  appear  to  be 
an  ordinary  trading  partnership,  to  which  the  law  of  merchants  was  applicable, 
but  simply  an  association  to  build  a  house,  for  which  purpose  each  member  had 
pledged  his  credit  to  a  certain  amount.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  order 
for  the  call  must  be  discharged  without  costs.  The  official  manager  would  have 
his  costs  out  of  the  estate. 

nmOtPAL  AHD  AOXIIT— FACT(»8*  ACTS — ^VAUDITT  OF  FLEDGSS  BT    FACTORS  19- 
TRUSTBD  WITH  GOODS  FOR  SALE. 

The  following  decision,  as  to  the  power  of  Victors  to  pledc^e  the  goods  intrus- 
ted to  them  for  sale,  is  one,  as  the  Lord  Chancellor  in  his  judgment  observed, 
of  very  great  importance  to  the  mercantile  world.  It  appeared  that  the  plaintiff, 
who  was  a  merchant  resident  in  India,  in  March,  1847,  consigned  two  boxes  of 
pearls  to  the  defendants,  Messrs.  Brownrigg  &  Co.. merchants  at  Liverpool,  and 
drew  bills  upon  them  to  the  amount  of  £2,466,  which  they  accepted  on  the  26th 
of  May.  Messrs.  Brownrigg  &  Co.  sent  the  pearls  to  Messrs.  Collitt  &  Co., 
their  London  agents,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  their  value.  They  were 
valued  by  them  at  £2,060.  Messrs.  Brownrigg  &,  Co.  subsequently  directed 
Messrs.  Collett  &,  Co.  to  sell  the  pearls,  and  drew  a  bill  on  them  for  £2,000, 
which  they  accepted.    In  June  following,  Messrs.  Brownrigg  &,  Co.  sent  the  ia- 
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voieeof  tlMpMrk,tiga«dby«ii*^«iiiliCt«lfe^  TUi  i 

the  firit  intiouuioii  they  received  of  the  peerU  being  the  etoieee  theee  of  w* 
Mesare.  Brownrigg  dt  Co.  bad  some  BKmthe  previoval?  admed  them  ;  nor  t 
they  aware  of  the  fact  of  Measrs.  Brownrigg  &  Co.  ha'niig  aoecpted  bilb  i , 
the  security  of  the  pearls.  In  July,  1847,  the  peark  were  p«t  up  to  m«efei«B  hf 
Measfs.  Collett  &  Co^  the  greater  portion  of  whSeh  were booght ifl'^iStiO 
worth  only  being  sold.  On  the  bill  for  j&3,obo  becomiiig  doe,  Meea^  ]lr»w»> 
rigg  dt  Co.  fonnd  it  inconvenient  to  meet  it,  and  Measrs  Collett  dt  Co.,  at  th»  m^ 
(|aest  of  Messrs.  Brownrigg  &,  Co.,  renewed  the  bill,  bjr  retaining  the  £990  wb 
in  part  payment,  and  by  accepting  a  bill  for  Xl,680,  which  Messrs.  Brownrigg 
&  Co.  procured  to  be  discounted.  On  that  bill  beeoaing  due  the  sane  e#WM 
was  pursued,  the  oridnal  object  being  to  make  up  £3,000.  In  the  foliewiBg 
November  Mesars.  Srownrigg  &  Co.  became  insolvent,  and  Messrs.  CoIkU  £ 
Co.  were  obliged  to  pay  the  holders  of  the  £1,680  bill.  The  bills  drawn  upon 
Messrs.  Brownrigg  &  Co.  and  accepted  by  them  were  dishonored,  except  one. 
The  plaintiff  snbs^uently  sent  a  power  of  attorney  to  Messrs.  Forbes  &  Odw, 
to  receive  the  pearls,  who,  in  the  month  of  March,  1848,  applied  to  Mestfa 
Brownrigg  &  Co.  for  them ;  and  by  whom  they  were,  for  the  first  time,  informed 
that  they  were  in  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Collett  &  Co.  In  the  meantiine  Messrs. 
Collett  &  Co.  sold  the  remainder  of  the  pearls  by  private  contract  for  £1,800, 
and  applied  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  against  the  elaim  which  they  had  on  M< 
Brownri|fg^  Co.  in  re^>ect  of  the  bill^aecepted  by  them,  and  wiiich  they  (M< 
"  "  filed  his  bill  in  eqoitT  against  M< 


CoUeU  &  Co.)  had  paid.  The  plaintiff  then  filed  his  bill  in  eqoity  amdn 
Brownrigg  &,  Co.  and  Messrs.  Collett  6l  Co.,  for  an  a<!count,  and  for  the  pay- 
ment of  &e  money  produced  by  the  sale  of  the  pearls,  charging  fhrnd  and  om- 
lusion.  But  the  Lord  Chancellor,  affirming  the  decree  of  the  Yice-Chancellor, 
held  that  the  transaction  by  way  of  pledge  being  bcnajide,  was  good,  and  such 
as  the  Factors'  AcU  (4  Geo.  IV.,o.  83;  6  Geo.  IV.,  c  94;  6  and  6  Vic,  e.  39,) 
were  intended  to  protect  His  lordship  said  that  the  6  and  6  Vk.,  c  39,  in  ef- 
fect provides—"  that  in  dealing  with  any  agent  for  the  pledge  of  property,  yon 
may  safely  consider  him  as  owner,  ihough  you  knew  heisffie  agent,  and  yon  are 
not  bound  to  ask  for  his  authority.  It  is  the  usual  course  of  business  to  tafce 
for  granted  that  he  has  authority,  and  if  you  do  not  know  that  he  has  not  au- 
thority, you  are  perfectly  safe ;  he  shall  be  deemed  Uie  owner  of  the  property, 
and  you  may  deal  with  him  as  such,  provided  yon  are  acting  bonajidej  thongk 
you  know  he  is  the  agent,  yon  may  deal  with  him  as  owner."  This  empbatieal, 
though  somewhat  tautological,  exposition  of  the  position  of  a  party  taking  goods 
as  a  pledge  flrom  an  agent,  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  meroantile  mmi ;  and 
as  such  we  have  here  given  it  insertion,  with  the  facts  (though  somewhat  com- 

?licated)  whkh  elkift^  such  exposition.— ^JViivti/sA«io  ra.  Brownrigg^  SO  Law 
'imes  Rep.,  page  30. 

EtFECT  OF  RELEASING  FART  SECURITY  HELD  FOR  JXTDGBIEIIT  DEBT — ^IMPORTABT  TO 
CREDITORS  IH  IRELAND. 

The  following  important  case  has  recently  been  decided  in  the  Irish  Courts. 
W.  H.  being  seized  of  an  estate  tail  in  Whiteacre,  certain  jndgmenta  were  eb- 
tained  against  him  in  1324.  Upon  his  marriage  subsequently  in  that  year, 
Whiteacre  was  settled  on  him  for  life,  with  remainder  over  to  bis  issue  of  the 
marriage,  and  a  recovery  was  suffered  to  the  uses  of  the  settlement.  In  18S$| 
W.  H.,  by  purchase,  acquired  Blackacre  in  fee.  In  1826  several  other  judgments 
were  obtained  against  him.  In  1829,  the  plaintiff  agreed  to  lend  to  W.  H« 
j&2,000  upon  mortgage  of  his  fee  in  Blackacre,  and  of  his  life  estate  in  White- 
acre,  provided  that  the  Judgment  creditors  of  1824  would  release  Kaekaerefrom 
their  judgments,  to  which  they  assented,  and  then  in  1829  executed  a  deed-pofl 
whkh  recited : — ^That  W.  H.  being  desirous  to  have  Blackacre  clear  of  ioenm^ 
brances,  had  requested  the  judgment  creditors  of  1824  to  release  it  firom  the  in- 
cumbrances  thereupon  by  their  judgmenta ;  and  they  being  satisfied  that  the 
residue  of  W.  H.'s  lands  were  a  sufficient  security  for  ther  judgments,  agree 
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llnfelotmiid  hfUm  i>yef»lNp  ptrttbey  reUawd,  ezofi«nrte6,  aitd  fbreter  dis- 
ekftrg«d  Blackaec*  from  tbeir  reraeeti?e  jndgtMnts,  and  from  all  writs  of  execii- 
tion  and  any  other  writ  then  sued  out,  or  thereafter  sued  oat  affaiost  Bl.ickacre, 
by  firtue  of  their  respective  jud|fmeDt8  or  otherwise  in  relation  thereto ;  and 
tbey  a^freed  (for  their  respeetire  judgment  only)  toidemnify  W.  H.  for  all  costs^ 
ditmagee,  and  expenses,  which  shall  at  any  time  be  incurred  by  reason  of  Black- 
aora  \ndng  attaabed  in  exeootion  nnder  their  judgment.  Afterwards  W.  H.  exe- 
evled  the'  proposed  mor^fage  to  the  plaintiff. 

Heidy  that,  both  in  law  and  in  equity,  the  operation  and  effect  of  the  deed-poll 
of  1829,  was  to  exonerate  Whiteacre  as  well  as  Blaekacre  from  the  rights  and 
remedies  of  the  judgment  creditors  of  1824.  Handcock  vs.  Handcock,  1  Ir. 
Oi.  Rep.  1844. 

LUnOLOSD  AlTD  TENANT. 

In  the  Court  of  Appeals,  (State  of  New  York,)  December  30th,  1853,  Hamll« 
ton  Peck  and  another,  appellants,  vs,  Samuel  IngersoU  and  another,  respondents. 

This  action  was  brought  to  recover  $600,  claimed  bv  the  plaintiffs  to  be  due 
to  them  for  three  quarters  rent  of  pnrC  of  a  store  in  New  York,  leased  by  them 
to  the  defendants.  The  defendants  proved,  in  their  defence,  that  the  plain  tiffs 
held  the  entire  store  under  a  lease  to  them,  containing  a  clftUfte  authorizing  their 
lessor  te  re-enter  in  ease  of  nonpayment  of  the  rent  reserved ;  that  rents  were  in 
arrear  on  that  lease,  to  an  amount  exceeding  the  $600  claimed  by  the  plaintiffs, 
and  that  they  had  paid  that  amount  to  the  plaintiffs'  lessor,  in  part  satisfaotton  of 
the  rent  due  to  such  lessor,  prior  to  the  commencement  of  this  so'ti.  It  did  not 
appe.tr  that  the  chief  landlord  had  demanded  the  rent,  or  threatened  to  re-enter. 

Htldt  that  the  payment  was  a  good  defense  to  the  suit 

Thnt  the  under4eDants  had  a  right  to  pay  their  rent  to  the  chief  landlord,  to 
protect  their  own  possession;  and  that  such  payment  satisfied  the  rent  due  to 
their  immediate  landlord. 

That  it  was  not  necessary  for  them  to  wait  until  a  re-entry  was  made  or  threat* 
ened,  or  the  rent  demanded.  That  the  under-tenant  might  pay,  whenever  there 
existed  in  the  chief  landlord  a  legal  right  by  which  they  might  be  damnified  if 
the  payment  should  be  neglected. 

EJECTINO  A  PASSENGER  FROM  RAILROAD  CARS. 

An  action  brought  to  recover  damages  for  the  wron^ul  ejecting  of  a  passen- 

for  from  the  cars  of  the  Hamilton  and  Dayton  Railroad  Companv,  was  tried 
anuary  14,  1853,  in  the  Superior  Court,  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  The  plaintiff 
Cleorge  Alexander,  claimed  that  he  had  entered  the  cars  as  a  passenger  at  Day- 
ton, having  purchased  a  ticket,  which  he  accidentally  lost  before  called  on  by  the 
conductor.  On  the  other  side  it  was  claimed  that  the  plaintiff  had  not  bought 
any  ticket;  but  that  if  he  had,  having  lost  it,  he  was  bonnd  to  pay  over  again. 
It  was  shown  in  aggravation  that  the  plaintiff  was  put  out  on  a  cold  winter's 
morning,  the  nearest  house  being  some  three  or  four  thousand  yards  off,  and  that 
the  plaintiff's  feet  were  injured  by  the  frost  and  cold. 

In  his  charge  to  the  jury.  Judge  Hoadley  informed  them  that  a  corporation 
stood  on  no  higher  grounds  than  any  other  carrier — that  the  ticket  given  by  the 
Railroad  Company  was  the  best  evidence  of  payment;  but  if  the  party  had  ac- 
tually paid  for  his  seat  in  the  cars,  the  loss  of  the  ticket  would  only  pot  him  to 
the  trouble  of  proving  he  had  paid,  and  the  Railroad  Company  would  have  no 
right  to  turn  him  out. 

It  being  suggested  on  the  part  of  defendant  that  if  the  ticket  was  found  by 
another  person  it  might  have  been  passed  on  the  conductor,  the  Court  remarked 
that  the  ticket  was  not  negotiable ;  and  if  the  Company  choose  to  put  it  in  a 
shape  by  which  they  might  be  imposed  upon,  that  would  not  alter  the  rights  of 
other  parties. 

The  jury,  after  a  short  deliberation,  brought  In  a  terdlet  for  the  plaintiff,  with 
$500  images. 
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WBMX  C0H8TITUTBS  ▲  TSAK«  JLID  WRBV  BZUDT  RMMI  UDOVYIOK. 

In  the  Superior  Court,  (City  of  New  York,)  Special  Term.  BosworCh,  Judge 
-^on  consultation  with  all  the  other  Judges  of  the  Court)  Harthouse  vk 
Rikers. 


[Judgment  wm  bad  Bgaintt  tbe  plaintiff  for  costs  of  the  action.    On  proeeediag  sa^  ^     

exeeatlon,  the  examination  dlacloaed  that  he  was  a  public  carmani  was  a  housoiOKler,  aiMl  hid  a 
tenlljr  for  wblob  he  provided,  and  had  ^  one  horie,  a  bameasi  and  cart,"  whieh  were  exempi  ttam 
execution,  provided  they  came  within  the  properdeOaltion  of  the  word  ^  faaau**  Pafi-inlhl  Idp 
slated  the  etwt  waa  not  exempt,  moved  for  a  receiver,  and  that  the  earl  be  delivered  over  to  the 
leeslver.] 

A  team  is  *Hwo  or  more  horses,  oxeo,  or  other  beasts,  harnessed  together  to 
fhe  same  vehicle  for  drawing,  as  to  a  coach,  chariot,  wagon,  cart,  sled,  sleigby 
and  the  like." — Webster^s  Dictionary,  unabridged.  Team-work  is  **  work  done 
by  a  team,  as  distinguished  from  personal  labor.** — Id* 

The  object  of  exempting  the  team  of  a  householder  was  doubtless  to  enable 
him  to  do  team-work.  Horses,  without  harness  or  vehicle*  would  be  of  but 
little  service  relatively.  Morse  vs,  Keyes*  6  How.  P.  R.,  18,  21,  concedes  tiui  4 
**  harness**  is  within  the  meaning  of  the  word  team,  but  not  the  vehicle  to  which 
the  team  may  be  harnessed.  This  concession  seems  to  be  a  consequence  of  the 
definition  ffiven  by  the  court  of  the  word  ^*  team.**  Tbe  court  said :  *^  A  team 
is  said  to  be  two  or  more  horses  or  oxen  harnessed  together.**  I  think  Web- 
8ter*s  definition  better  accords  with  the  common  understanding  of  the  meaning 
of  the  word. 

However  inartificial  the  expression  may  be,  yet  the  phrase,  ''a  ODe*horBe 
team,**  is  often  used,  and  expresses  a  clear  idea  to  the  common  mind*  Unleas 
the  word  **  team,**  as  used  in  the  act  of  1842,  ch.  167,  includes  that,  then  a  aingie 
horse,  harness,  and  cart  would  not  be  exempt,  though  used  together  by  a  hoase> 
holder  as  a  team*  to  do  team-work,  and  though  necessary  for  Uie  support  of  his 
fiunilv. 

I  think  a  team,  within  the  meaning  of  that  act,  means  horses  or  oxen  hAmeased 
to  a  vehicle,  and  includes  the  three,  and  that  though  there  be  but  a  horse*  har- 
ness, and  cart,  instead  of  two  horses,  harness,  and  a  wagon,  they  are  exempt 
ftom  execution  if  of  less  value  than  $160,  and  are  necessary  for  the  owner's  sop* 
port,  he  being  a  householder,  or  having  a  family  for  which  he  provides. 

Under  a  contrary  construction,  the  act,  so  far  as  it  exempts  a  team,  would  have 
practically  no  application  to  this  city.  The  "  te^m  **  of  a  carman  would  not  be 
a  team  within  the  meaning  of  the  act 

I  think  it  is  exempt  from  execution,  and  the  motion  for  a  receiver*  sad  that  tlis 
cart  of  the  plaintiff  be  delivered  to  such  receiver  is  denied. 

DECISION  ON  CHABOB  OF  STOCK  BEING  OBTAINED  BY  nXUD, 

In  the  Supreme  Court*  (New  York,}  Special  Term.  Dykers*  Alstine  dt  Co* 
vs.  Woodward  &  Hallam.    Roosevelt,  Judge. 

On  the  6th  of  October,  1862,  the  plaintiffs  sold  to  the  defendant,  Woodwaid^ 
one  hundred  shares  of  the  stock  of  the  Cumberland  Coal  and  Iron  CooipaDy.fiir 
$6,760,  and,  on  the  same  day,  made  a  regular  transfer  to  him  on  the  books  of 
the  company.  Woodward  gave*  in  payment  of  the  stock*  his  check  for  the 
amount  on  a  bank  in  New  York,  which,  on  presentation,  was  refused  pavmeat 
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It  now  appears  that  he  had  no  funds  in  the  bank  at  the  time,  and  has 
since.  The  plaintiffs  accordingly  charge  that  the  stock  was  obtained  from  them  by 
fhiud;  and  they  further  allege,  that  to  effectuate  his  pur{K>se  he  immedistaly 
transferred  it  the  other  derendant*  Mary  Hallam,  who  resides  in  Conoectieut, 
without  receiving  any  valuable  consideration.  They  ask  for  a  iudgment  direct- 
ing the  stock  to  be  returned  to  them,  with  damages  and  costs;  Uiat,  in  the  metoh 
time  an  injunction  may  issue*  dtc 

Woodward,  in  his  answer,  admits  the  truth  of  the  above  statement*  except  as 
to  the  consideration  of  his  transfer  to  Mrs.  Hallam*  and  as  to  his  intention  ia 
giving  the  cheok.  He  says  the  former  was  the  full  value  received  by  him  from 
]ier*  uid  the  latter  was  not  fraudulenL    An  admission  of  the  facts  constitotiiig 
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ihtud  must  prerail  over  a  moro  viiexptaiDedideafail  of  frandalent  intention.  The 
concealed  meptal  purposes  of  a  party  eannol  rebut  the  legal  inferences  arising 
from  his  acts.  It  is  the  act,  not  the  secret  intent,  which  constitutes  the  frau<L 
That  act,  in  the  present  case,  was  the  obtaining  of  the  plaintiff's  property  by  a 
false  check,  the  same  in  effect  as  a  forged  one.  As  between  Woodward,  there- 
fore, and  the  plaintiffs,  the  sale  was  Toid,  still,  if  Mrs.  Hallam  was  a  bona  fide 
purchaser,  without  notice,  and  if  she  actually  parted  with  her  money,  on  the 
streuffth  of  her  transfer,  she  is  entitled  to  be  protected.  On  this  question  Wood- 
ward^ answer  cannot  be  used  as  evidence  in  her  favor.  She  must  aver  and  prove 
her  own  case. 

Instead  of  doing  so,  she  has — ^if  the  plaintiff's  view  of  the  practice  be  correct- 
suffered  a  default,  and  thereby  dlowed  the  complaint,  in  effect,  to  be  taken  as 
confessed.  Being  a  non-resident,  the  summons,  as  against  her,  was  ordered  to 
be  served  by  nublication.  But,  before  the  prescribed  six  weeks  had  expired,  the 
summons  and  complaint  were  served  personally  in  Connecticut  More  than 
twenty  days  have  eUpsed  since  that  service,  but  not  since  the  expiration  of  the 
six  weeks.  The  code  says  (sec  143)  the  answer  "  must  be  served  within  twenty 
days  after  the  service  of  the  copy  of  the  complaint ; "  or  (sec  128)  within  twenty 
days  after  service  of  the  summons;  and  that  if  the  defendant  (sec.  146)  fail  to 
answer  within  the  prescribed  twenty  days,  the  plaintiff  may  apply  for  judgment 
Has  the  defendant,  Hallam,  then  failed  to  answer?  or,  in  other  words,  when  is 
she  to  be  deemed  to  have  been  served?  Service  is  either  within  or  without  the 
State — in  the  former  case  it  must  be  personal ;  in  the  latter  it  may  be  either  per- 
sonal orby  publication.    (Sees.  99, 127, 134, 135.) 

Sec  136  provides  that  where  a  defendant  cannot  be  found  within  the  State, 
the  plaintiff  may  obtain  an  order,  directing  "  that  the  service  be  made  by  the 
publication  of  a  summons,**  not  less  than  once  a  week  for  six  weeks :  and  sec 
137  declares  that  this  species  of  service  ^  shall  be  deemed  complete  at  the  expi- 
ration of  the  time  prescribed  bv  the  order  for  publication."  When,  therefore,  the 
code  says  that  **  personal  service  of  a  copy  of  the  summons  and  complaint  out 
of  the  State  is  equivalent  to  publication,"  it  means  equivalent  to  complete  ser- 
vice, so  as  to  make  the  twenty  day  limitation  of  the  period  to  answer,  commence 
running  from  the  day  of  such  service.  The  six  successive  weekly  insertions  of 
the  advertisement  are  not  with  the  view  of  giving  time  to  a  distant  party  to  an- 
swer, but  to  increase  the  chances  of  his  getting  notice  of  the  suit 

Two  or  three  insertions,  the  law  presumes,  might  be  overlooked.  It  requires 
at  least  six,  at  intervals  of  a  week  each,  to  raise  a  legal  presumption  of  notice, 
mnd  even  then  it  is  but  a  pesumptiun.  Still,  for  the  puroose  of  rendering  the 
proceedings  valid,  it  is  allowed  to  have  the  effect  of  actual  notice  Why,  then, 
should  not  personal  service,  whkh  is  actual  notice,  have  the  same  effect?  The 
plaintiffs,  therefore,  are  regular  in  applying  for  judgment  affainst  both  the  de- 
fendants. The  defendant  Hallam,  however,  on  application  and  "  sufficient  cause 
shown,"  must,  notwithstanding,  be  allowet^  to  defend.  On  this  point  the  code  is 
imperative.  Has  she,  then,  shown  sufficient  cause?  She  tenders  an  answer, 
sworn  to  by  her,  and  which  she  proposes,  if  allowed,  to  put  in ;  in  fact,  she  says 
that  the  transfer  was  made  by  Woodward  to  her  **for  the  full  value  thereof  re- 
ceived from  her;"  cautiously  avoiding  any  averment  as  to  what  the  value  con- 
sisted of,  and  when  it  was  paid. 

The  statement  is  perfectly  consistent  with  a  case  of  transfer  in  payment  or  se- 
curity for  an  anteceaent  debt  In  addition,  however,  to  this  ominous  supposition, 
there  is  a  very  pregnant  obliteration  in  the  document  As  originally  drawn,  it 
contained  an  averment  that  the  transfer  was  made  "•  upon  a  purchase  by  her  in 
grood  foith.''  This  line,  although  obscured  by  a  very  dense  cloud  of  black  ink 
spread  over  it,  can,  with  some  effort,  be  discerned,  nevertheless,  by  the  naked 
eye.  The  inference,  therefore,  is  irresistible,  that  the  transaction,  as  between  the 
defendants,  was  not  a  bona  fide  purchase,  and  that  no  advantage,  consequently, 
can  result  from  it  to  defeat  the  relief  to  which  the  plaintiffs  are  entitled  against 
ttie  original  fraud.  The  conclusion  is,  that  whether  the  answer  be  received  or 
rejected,  there  most  be  judgment  for  the  plaintiffs. 
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Irsurabls  TiTKRESTs. — ^The  profit  expected  to  arise  from  a  cargo  of  goodi 
may  be  insured.  Profits  ought  nlwnys  to  be  insured  in  a  rxdued  poTicj,  as  th^ 
are  then  recoverable  in  case  of  a  loss  of  the  carcro,  without  the  insured's  being 
compelled  to  show  that  any  pr'jfits  should  have  been  made  if  the  loss  had  not 
happened.    (Petapsco  Ins.  Co.  vs.  Coulter,  3  Pet,  222.) 

The  advances  of  a  consignee,  an  agent  or  factor,  and  the  commissions  of  a 
master  or  supercargo,  are  all  subjects  of  insurance.  So,  a  merchant  has  an  In- 
surable interest  In  the  expected  commissions  upon  goods  on  shipboard,  in  the 
progress  of  the  voyage,  which  are  consigned  to  him  for  sale.  (Putnam  vs.  Mer- 
cantile Ins.  Co.,  6  Mete.,  386.) 

Both  mortgngor  and  mortgagee  may  severally  insure  their  respective  interests. 
And  though  the  property  is  mortgaged  to  its  full  value,  yet  the  mortgagor  has 
an  insurable  interest  in  the  whole.  (Traders  Ins.  Co.  vs.  Roberts,  9  WeodeU, 
404;  2  Pick.,  258.) 

The  lender  upon  bottomry  and  respondentia  bonds  has  an  insurable  interest 
for  the  sum  lent  The  owner  of  the  ship,  in  such  case,  has  only  au  insurable  in- 
terest in  the  surplus  value  above  the  sum  lent     (1  Marshall  on  Insurance,  115.) 

It  is  sufficient  if  the  insured  has  only  a  special  property  in  the  thing  insured 
As,  a  part  owner  of  a  vessel,  who  has  chartered  the  remainder  with  a  corenant 
to  pay  the  value  in  case  of  a  loss,  may  insure  the  whole  vessel  as  his  property. 
But  a  part  owner  insuring  in  his  own  name  only,  and  not  mentioning  any  other 
person  as  being  interested,  can  recover  only  the  value  of  his  own  interest  (Oli- 
ver vs.  Green,  3  Mass^  133;  1  Met,  16.) 

^he  insured  usually  causes  the  policy  to  be  made  for  "  himself  and  whom  it 
may  concern,"  in  which  case  it  is  for  the  benefit  of  any  person  who  has  an  inter- 
est in  the  property  at  the  time  of  the  insurance,  and  who  authorised  the  iosniBzieo 
to  be  efll'cted,  or  adopted  it  when  made.    (3  Kent^  372.) 

A  person  who  charters  a  vessel  and  contracts  with  the  owner  to  make  insu- 
rance, has  a  sufficient  insurable  interest,  as  the  efiect  of  the  contract  is  the  same 
as  an  agreement  to  pay  in  case  of  loss.  In  such  case  it  Is  not  necessary  for  the 
insured  to  state  to  the  underwriters  the  particular  nature  of  his  interest,  unless 
thev  question  him  respecting  it    (Bartlett  vs.  Walter,  13  Mass.,  267.) 

And  where  it  is  stipulated  by  a  charter  party,  that  in  case  the  ship  be  lost  dar- 
ing the  voyage,  the  charterer  shall  pay  the  owner  a  sum  of  money  which  is  esti- 
mated as  the  value  of  the  ship,  the  owner  has  still  an  insurable  interest 

WhEV  CoKSIGlfEB,   OK  FaCTOR,  IB  BOUND  TO  INSURE. — ^It   SCCmS   ROW    tO    bs 

well  established,  that  consignees  for  sale,  such  as  commission  merchants,  Su^ 
may  insure  both  for  themselves  and  for  their  principal  or  consignorj  and  \b^ 
may  insure  the  goods  in  their  own  name  or  in  the  name  of  thehr  principaL  tf 
they  insure  in  their  own  name,  and  the  goods  are  lost,  they  may  recover  the  full 
value  of  the  goods,  in  which  ca^^  the  surplus,  beyond  their  own  intermit,  would 
belong  to  their  principal.     (De  Forest  vs.  The  Fulton  Ins.  Co.,  1  Hall,  84.) 

Commission  merchants  are  not,  however,  bound  to  insure,  for  the  benefit  eif 
their  principal,  goods  consigned  to  them  for  sale,  without  some  express  or  la- 
plied  directions  to  that  effect    (Brisban  vs,  Boyd,  4  Paige,  1 17.) 

The  instances  in  which  an  order  to  insure  must  be  obeyed  are,  first,  where  a 
merchant  abroad  has  effects  in  the  hands  of  his  correspondent  liere,  in  which  case 
he  has  a  right  to  expect  that  he  will  obey  an  order  to  insure,  because  he  is  en- 
titled  to  call  his  money  out  of  the  other*s  hands  when  and  in  vrhat  manner  be 
piease« ;  secondly,  where  the  merchant  abroad  haa  no  effects  in  the  hands  of  hia 
correspondent,  yet,  if  the  course  of  dealing  between  them  be  such,  that  the  one 
has  been  used  to  send  orders  for  insurance,  and  the  other  to  comply  with  then, 
the  former  has  a  right  to  expect  that  his  orders  for  insurance  will  still  he  obeyed, 
unless  the  latter  give  him  notice  to  discontinue  that  course  of  dealing;  UiMIx, 
if  the  merchant  abroad  send  bills  of  lading  to  his  correspondeilt  here,  he  OMy  m» 
graft  on  them  an  order  to  insure,  as  the  Implied  condition  on  which  the  bills  of 
lading  nhall  be  accepted,  which  the  other  must  obev,  if  he  accept  them,  for  it  it 
one  entire  trausaction.    (Smith  vs.  Lascelles,  2  T.  R.,  187.) 
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•TATB  or  TBC  M OHKT  KAEKTr— IHCRIASBD  OAUTlOlf  IN  RBOARD  TO  DOUBTFUL  BITTERPRUKS— IKVKt- 
nOATIOHS  Ilf  RBOABD  TO  THE  CAUSB8  OP  THE  RBCKNT  STRIKOBIICT— COMPARATITB  SHIPMENTS  OF 
8PECIB  PROM  THB  UNITED  STATES — METHODS  OP  BUILDINO  UPON  BORROWED  CAPITAL  FOR  8PECU' 
LATIPE  PURPOSBS—INCRBASED  EXPENSES  OP  LIVINO  IN  RELATION  TO  THE  DEMANDS  PROM  LABORERS 
yOR  ADrAHCftD  WAGES — ^REW  SILVER  COIN  AND  ASSAY  OFFICE — NEW  LAW  IN  RELATION  TO  BANK 
•TATBKB NTS— PROPOSED  ENLAROEMENT  OF  THB  BASIS  FOR  BANKING — PRODUCT  OF  GOLD,  WITH  A 
STATEMENT  pP  THB  DEPOSITS  AND  COINAGE  AT  THE  PHILADELPHIA  AND  NEW  ORLEANS  MINTS— IM- 
PORTS OP  FOREIGN  MERCHANDISE  AT  NEW  YORK  FOR  MARCH—IMPORTS  AT  NEW  YORK  FOR  TBR 
QUARTER— CASH  X»UT1BS  RECEIYBD  FOR  MARCH  AND  THB  QUARTRR— IMPORTS  OP  DRY  GOODS 
FOR  MARCH  AND  THB  QUARTER— EXPORTS  PROM  NEW  YORK  FOR  MARCH  AND  FOR  THB  QUARTER 

COMPARATIVE  EXPORTS  OP  COTTON  FROM  THB  UNITED  STATES— COMPAR  ATIVB  EXPORTS   OF  DO- 

XBSTIC  PRODUCR   FROM  NEW  YORK— NEW  THEORIES  IN  POLITICAL  ECONOMY,  ETC. 

The  money  market  has  gradually  become  easier,  and  capital  can  now  be  read- 
ily obtained  upon  all  prime  securities  at  or  near  the  legal  rates  of  interest. 
The  stringency,  however,  as  applied  to  loans  for  new  or  doubtful  enterprises  is 
not  removed,  and  capitalists  will  be,  for  some  time  to  come,  more  cautious  in 
regard  to  the  nature  of  their  investments.  There  would  seem  to  be  no  reason 
wby  there  should  not  be  an  adequate  supply  of  money  throughout  the  remain- 
der of  the  season,  although  we  can  hardly  look  for  a  return  to  the  low  rates  of 
last  year.  Business  is  too  much  extended  in  every  department  to  leave  surplus 
capital  unemployed,  and  the  market  is  always  in  favor  of  the  lender,  unless 
there  is  a  strong  competition  for  investments.  The  increased  imports  have  un- 
doubtedly done  something  toward  creating  a  demand  for  money,  but  have  had 
leas  influence  than  generally  supposed.  This  is  easily  shown  from  the  limited 
exports  of  specie.  If  capital  had  been  wanted,  as  many  assert,  for  the  purposes 
of  remittance,  foreign  exchange  must  have  continued  above  the  specie  point ; 
while  the  actual  shipments  of  coin  show  a  very  considerable  decline,  as  com- 
pared with  the  same  period  of  either  of  the  two  previous  years,  when  rates  of 
interest  were  much  lower.  Thus,  from  the  1st  of  January  to  the  20th  April  the 
total  clearances  of  specie  from  the  United  States  to  foreign  ports  were,  in  round 
numbers,  only  13,000,000  against  18,000,000  for  the  corresponding  period  of 
1852,  and  15,300,000  for  the  same  time  in  1851.  The  amount  of  money  re- 
quired for  duties  has,  it  is  true,  been  increased  by  the  excessive  imports,  but  the 
balance  in  the  United  States  Treasury  has  not  been  so  largely  increased  as  to 
exert  by  itself  any  very  considerable  influence  upon  the  money  market.  The  ' 
great  drain  of  capital  has  been  in  the  large  increase  of  that  class  of  enterprises 
which  are  carried  on  by  borrowed  means.  Of  these,  the  two  most  considerable 
are  the  construction  of  railroads  and  the  improvement  of  real  estate  in  the 
erection  of  dwellings.  Prom  all  parts  of  the  country  borrowers  have  applied  to 
the  centers  of  capital  for  loans  to  carry  on  the  various  railroad  enterprises,  and 
millions  of  dollars  have  thus  been  drawn  away  and  disbursed,  which  it  will  take 
a  long  time  to  return.  The  building  of  houses  has  been  reduced  to  such  a  sys- 
tem, that  little  or  no  capital  is  now  required  from  the  owner.  A  speculator  buys 
a  few  lots  of  ground,  giving  a  mortgage  for  most  of  the  purchase  money.     He 
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then  contracts  for  the  erection  of  several  showy  dwellings,  replete  with  **  mod- 
em conveniences."-  When  finished,  they  of  course  increese  the  value  of  the  lo- 
cation, and  will  sell  for  enough  to  clear  off  all  incumbrances,  and  leave  tiie  builds 
er  a  handsome  surplus.  A  very  large  amount  of  capital  is  now  employed  in 
this  way ;  and  so  far  has  this  fever  of  building  taken  hold  of  people  without 
means,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  borrow  upon  bond  and  mortgage  at  the  higbesi 
rate  the  law  allows. 

Since  our  last,  the  expenses  of  living  have  been  somewhat  increased  at  nearly 
all  points.  The  prices  of  sundry  articles  of  general  consumption  haVe,  it  is  true, 
been  somewhat  reduced,  but  most  other  avenues  of  expenditure  have  been 
widened.  Labor  of  all  kinds  demands  higher  reward,  and  in  ahnoat  every 
branch  of  industry,  organizations,  combinations,  and  in  some  cases  ^*  strikes," 
have  been  resorted  to  in  order  to  obtain  the  desired  advance.  This  system  of 
combined  demand,  although  it  has  many  able  advocates,  is  hardly  based  upon 
sonnd  principles,  and  as  now  acted  upon  in  this  country,  has  been  connected 
with  exactions  so  manifestly  unjust,  that  it  cannot  much  longer  be  sustained. 
Were  its  advocates  content  to  confine  its  operation  simply  to  demands  for  in- 
creased wages,  the  system  would  be  more  tolerable  ;  but  such  terms  are  now 
dictated  by  associations  of  workmen  to  their  employers,  that  capitalists  ahrink 
from  enterprises  requiring  the  employment  of  a  large  manual  force.  After  pre- 
scribing the  rate  of  remuneration,  many  of  the  Trades'  Unions  go  on  to  enact 
laws  for  the  government  of  their  respective  departments,  to  all  of  which  the 
employer  must  assent,  before  he  can  be  allowed  to  proceed  with  his  boainesa. 
The  result  even  thus  far  is,  that  there  is  found  no  limit  to  this  species  of  en- 
croachment If  workmen  may  dictate  the  hour  and  mode  of  service,  and  the  num- 
ber and  description  of  hands  to  be  employed,  they  may  also  regulate  other  items 
of  the  business  with  which  their  labor  is  connected.  ^  Thus,  we  find  that  within 
a  few  days,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  the  'long-shore-men  have  taken  by  force 
from  their  several  stations  the  horses  and  labor-saving  gear  used  for  delivering 
cargoes,  it  being  part  of  their  regulations  not  to  allow  of  such  competition ;  and 
in  some  places  in  the  interior  the  new  excavating  machines  have  had  to  give  way 
before  the  brute  force  of  the  mob. 

Since  our  last,  the  act  of  CongrcBS  in  relation  to  the  new  issue  of  silver  coin 
has  gone  into  operation,  and  the  deliveries  from  the  Mint  are  now  being  made. 
The  pieces  coined  are  but  a  little  lighter  in  appearance  than  the  old  coin,  and 
are  very  eagerly  sought  after  for  the  purposes  of  change.  The  new  Assay 
Office  at  New  York  is  not  yet  established,  although  some  steps  in  relation  to  it 
have  been  taken  by  the  proper  department.  We  trust  that  it  will  soon  be  or- 
ganized and  efficiently  at  work,  as  it  is  much  needed. 

The  Legislature  of  New  York  have  passed  a  law  requiring  the  banks  in  their 
principal  city  to  publish  weekly  statements  of  the  average  for  the  previous  six 
days,  of  their  loans  and  discounts,  deposits,  specie,  and  circulation.  This  is  a 
great  step  taken  toward  effecting  the  object  for  which  this  Magazine  lias  labored 
since  the  day  it  was  commenced ;  namely,  that  of  laying  before  the  commerciil 
community  that  sort  of  information  necessary  to  the  intelligent  conduct  of  their 
business.  The  banks,  by  sudden  changes  in  their  policy,  have  ruined  the  wisest 
plans,  and  broken  up  the  most  systematic  arrangements  of  merchants,  without 
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imy  warning  previously  given,  and  oftentimes  when  seemingly-actoated  by  mere 
caprice.  The  system  now  adopted  will  prevent  all  the  evil^nfluences  of  such 
n  step,  as  any  changes  of  policy  will  be  immediately  revealed  by  the  publication 
t>f  the  weekly  statement;  and  the  nesessity  for  any  contraction  be  foreshadowed 
long  before  it  is  commenced.  The  same  Legislature  also  enacted  a  bill  allow- 
ing the  bonds  of  the  several  cities  of  the  State  to  be  used,  under  certain  rd> 
atrictions,  as  a  basis  for  banking ;  but  the  Governor  has  not  signified  his  assent 
to  the  measure,  so  that  it  has  not  become  a  law. 

The  trade  in  merchandise  has  been  active  throughout  all  parts  of  the  country, 
but  importers  and  manufacturers  have  shown  more  disposition  to  crowd  off  their 
stocks,  having  laid  them  in  or  produced  them  at  a  cost  above  the  usual  average. 
The  stock  market  has  been  more  buoyant  since  our  last,  and  prices  have  gen^ 
rally  improved. 

In  regard  to  the  future  course  of  the  money  market,  it  is  impossible  to  ven- 
ture any  prediction  based  upon  reliable  indications.  If  foreign  exchange  should 
rise  above  the  specie  point,  and  considerable  gold  be  sent  forward,  there  must 
be  a  partial  continuation  of  the  recent  stringency.  Still  the  receipts  from  Cal- 
ifornia are  large,  and  our  supplies  of  gold  from  this  quarter  are  on  the  increase. 

Dsposrrs  fob  march. 

NSW  OBLSANS.  PHILADELPHIA. 

From  California.        totaL        From  CaUromlo.        Total. 

Gold $7,440,000      17,510,000 

SUver 22,000 


Total $7,440,000      $7,682,000 


GOLD  OOINAQX. 


Pieoei.             Value.              Piecea.  Valme. 

Double  eagles. 248,238  $4,964,660 

Quarter  eagles. 108,406  271,016 

G3ldd(^lar8 468,188  468,188 


Total  gold  coinage 814,772  $6,698,808 

BILVSa  OODVAOB. 

Three-cent  pieces. 6,460,000  $168,800 

OOPFXB  OOINAOB. 

Cents 403,876  $4,088 

Half-cents 19,600  98 


Total  copper  coinage. 422,876  $4,181 

Totalcoinage 6,697,648        6,861,789 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  deposits  of  gold  are  largely  in  excess  of  previous 
months,  showing  that  the  gold  fields  are  not  yet  exhausted. 

The  imports  of  Foreign  merchandise  continued  to  increase  throughout  the 
whole  of  March,  on  a  very  large  scale.  The  total  receipts  at  New  York  for  the 
month  have  been  $6,825,926  in  excess  of  the  corresponding  month  of  1852,  and 
$6,327,726  greater  than  the  same  month  of  1861,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  follow* 
ig  CO  mparison  :-r 
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DCPOBTB  AT  MKW  TOBK  FROM  FOEKICIN  P0BT8  FOB  THZ  MOMTH  OF  ICASOS. 

1851.  18Si.  18».  . 

EoieredforooDSiimptioii $10,661,148  $9,802,024  $16,099,249' 

Entered  for  warehousiDg 1,181,926  916,619  2,016,011 

Free  goods 982,680  1,848,988  2,061,846 

Specie 110,616  626,421  247,721 

Total  enlered  at  tbe  port $18,086,102      $12,687,902      $19,418^29 

Withdrawn  from  warehofue 1,068,487  1,606.849  697.118 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above,  that  the  total  value  of  goods  entered  for  wire- 
homaing  daring  the  month,  is  much  increased,  while  the  total  withdrawn  is  modi 
•mailer.  The  reason  of  this  is  obvioas ;  the  increased  rates  of  mtereat,  caused 
by  the  pressure  in  the  money  market,  while  they  operated  to  lessen  the  demand 
lior  goods,  made  it  also  less  convenient  U>  pay  the  duties  on  them,  and  thus  es* 
eooraged  the  bonding  of  such  invoices  as  were  not  wanted  for  immediate  distri- 
bution. We  afe  now  enabled  to  present  a  comparative  statement  of  the  receipts 
•f  foreign  goods  for  the  months  of  January,  February,  and  March : — 

nCPOBTS  AT  NBW  TOBK  FBOM  FOBBIGN  POBTS  FOB  THX  FIB8T  QUABTEB  OF  THS  TBAB. 

18S1.  18St.  ISU. 

Entered  for  consumption $82,801,667  $24,911,287  $41,240,672 

Entered  for  warehousing 4,084,101  8,201,496  8,669,864 

Free  goods 8,128,216  8,996,848  6,021,992 

Specie , 644,991  740,460  404,200- 

Total  entered  at  the  port $40,608,976      $82,849,676      $60,386,718 

Withdrawn  from  warehouse 2,992,121  4,979,498  8,064,000' 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  imports  for  the  first  quarter  of  the  year  are 
$17,487,142  in  excess  of  the  same  period  of  last  year,  and  $9,727,743  in  excess 
of  the  same  period  of  1861.  This  increase  is  greater  than  was  generally  antici- 
pated, and  cannot  continue  in  the  same  ratio  throughout  the  remainder  of  the 
year.  The  large  receipts  have,  of  course,  prolduced  a  greatly  increased  revenue, 
eonsiderably  in  excess  of  the  official  estimates. 

OASH  DUmS  BXOXIVXD  AT  NEW  TOBK. 

Tear.  Jannaay  and  Febnuuy.  March.  ToUL 

1868 $7,189,688  84  $8,986,967  68  $11,126,601  47 

1862 4,887,618  11  2,780,869  61  7,617*887  72 

Increase $2,802,016  78  $1,206,698  02  $9,607,618  76 

The  increase  of  imports  has  not  been  important  at  other  ports.  At  the  port 
named  it  has  very  uniformly  been  distributed  among  jree  goods,  general  dutiable 
merchandise,  and  dry  goods.  In  the  latter  it  has  been  greatest  in  fabrics  which 
are  not  made  in  this  country ;  although  in  cheap  woolens  and  cottons,  owing  to 
the  advance  here  in  prices  of  the  raw  material,  there  has  been  more  than  usual 
activity.  The  following  is  a  comparison  for  the  month,  including  for  the  current 
year  five  weeks,  While  for  the  same  month  of  the  preceding  two  years  bat  four 
weeka  are  included  :— 
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nCFOETS  OF  FOBEION  DRY  GOODS  AT  NEW  YOBK  FOR  MARCH. 
XimRSD  KOR  OONBUMFTION. 

18S1.            18S!.  18SS. 

Hftntrbctures  of  wool |l,18M79      $1,182,921  $2,066,217 

Manafactures  of  cotton 1,128,009        1,002,886  1,696,9'77 

Mana&ctures  of  silk 1,640,677         1,688,099  8,686,166 

Manufactures  of  flax 878,281           701,672  1,062,246 

MiBoellaneous  dry  goods 899,988           619,964  699,879 

Total $6,171,804      $5,044,941  $9/)60,474 

WITHDRAWN  FROM  WAREHOUSE. 

18SI.           18i2.  1851. 

Manufactures  of  wool $84,662         $148,427  $98,278 

Manufactures  of  cotton 171,836            229,218  116,078 

Manufactures  of  silk 119,488            198,600  68,471 

Manu&ctures  of  flax 66,204            140,042  24,261 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods 46,165              60,674  89,026 

Total $477,240          $766,966  $880,114 

Add  entered  for  consumption 6,17 1,804         6,044.941  9,060,474 

Total  dirown  OB  the  market $6,648,644      $6,801,697  $9,880,687 

XNTIRXD  FOR  WARBHOUBDM. 

1851.             18SI.  1851. 

Manufactures  of  wool $126,691          $164,179  $211,410 

Manufactures  of  cotton 170,126            164,088  191,024 

Manufactures  of  silk 211,848            182,888  264,792 

Manufactures  of  flax 116,799              87,620  88,190 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods  ....  48,892              62,7^2  89,421 

Total $668,266          $640,877  $784,887 

Add  entered  for  consumption 6,171,804         6,044,941  9,060,474 

Total  entered  at  the  port $6,889,669       $6,686,818  $9,786,811 

This  ratio  of  increase  has  not  been  continued  through  April,  the  entries  for 
the  first  week  in  which  showed  a  decline  of  nearly  one  million  of  dollars,  as  com- 
pared with  the  corresponding  week  of  last  year.  The  following  will  show  the 
total  comparative  receipts  of  dry  goods  at  the  same  port  for  the  first  quarter  of 
the  year : — 

IMPORTS  OF  FORXIQN  9RT  GOODS  AT  NSW  TORE  FOR  THE  MONTHS  OF  fANUART, 
•  FXBRUART  AND  MARCH. 

ENTERED  FOR  GONSUMFTION. 

1851.             1852.  185S. 

Manufactitfes  of  wool $4,008,196       $3,429,684  $6,046,760 

Manufactures  of  cotton. .' 4,419,832         8,249.014  6,417,172 

Manufactures  of  silk 8,096,488          6,688,886  9,790,388 

Manufactures  of  flax 2,462,788          1,775,288  2,882,162 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods 1,869,482          1,820,698  1,776,660 

Total $20,886,181     $16,413,410  $26,862,092 
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WTTHDBAWK  FEOlf  WA&KH0U8E. 

18SI.         i8«.         issr 

Manufactures  of  wool |280,665  |559,464  $318,740 

Manufactures  of  cotton 629,010  821,461  425^20 

Manufactures  of  silk 866,577  869,684  491,808 

Manufactures  of  flax 285,204  450,465  91,612 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods 141,800  186,065  143,187 

Total IM68,146       |2,837,189        $1,470,817 

Add  entered  for  consumption *  20,886,181        16,418,410       26,862/)92 

Total  thrown  OD  the  market $21,989,827     $19,250,549     $27^32,909 

ENTEESD  FOR  WAEEHOUSIKO. 

18S1.  18S!.  18«. 

Manulftctures  of  wool $889,098  $451,782  $374,842 

Manufactures  of  cotton 565,863  415.570  421.121 

Manufactures  of  silk , 613,715  1,119,867  674,771 

Manu£Bu;tures  of  flax 208,556  113,021  fi5,SS4 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods 156,816  122,849  117,271 

Total $1,878,043       $2,228,089        $1,642,739 

Add  entered  for  consumption 20,886,181        16,418,410        25,862,092 

Total  entered  at  the  port $22,214,224     $18,636,499     $27,404,831 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  more  than  one  half  the  increased  imports  since 
January  1st  have  been  in  dry  goods.  Taking  the  three  months  together,  the 
valne  entered  for  warehousing  is  less  than  during  the  first  quarter  of  last  year, 
fts  the  pressure  in  the  money  market  did  not  begin  to  operate  in  that  direction 
until  toward  the  close  of  February. 

The  exports  to  foreign  countries  from  all  of  the  principal  ports  of  the  United 
States  show  a  considerable  increase  over  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year. 
We  annex  a  comparison  at  New  York : — 

BXPOaTS  FROM  NEW  YORK  TO  F0B1CIGN  FORTS  FOR  THE  MONTH  OF  ILAROH. 

18il.  \m.  ISit. 

Domestic  produce. $3,976,198  $4,318,245  $4,706,007 

Foreign  merchandise  (free). 29,121  100,557  29,732 

Foreign  merchandise  (dutiable) 316,494  357,230  299,656 

Specie 2,368,861  61 1,994  692,479 

Total $6,690,674  $5,888,026  $6,626^74 

Total,  exclusive  of  specie 4,321,813  4,771,032  6,034,896 

This  shows  a  material  falling  off  in  the  shipments  of  sp^ie  as  compared  with 
1851,  with  an  important  increase  in  the  item  of  domestic  produce:  we  also  sab- 
join  a  statement  of  the  same  items  for  the  first  three  months  of  the  year : — 

XXPORTB  FROM  NEW  TORE  TO  FOREIGN  PORTS   FOR   THE    FIRST  QUARTER  OF  THK   TSAR* 

1851.  18M.  18«. 

Domestic  produce $9,714,728  $10,085,484  $11,020,686 

Foreign  merchandise  (free) 141,635  221,182  1S6,60S 

Foreign  merchandise  (dutiable) 1,084,466  1,037,746  736.511 

Specie 4,642,881  7,082,495  2,461,178 

Total  exports $15,533,650         $18,876,907  $14,868^28 

Total,  exclusive  of  specie 1 0,890,8 19  1 1 ,843,41 2  11 ,892,650 

The  increase  from  the  porta  whence  the  largest  shipments  of  cotton  are  wtj^ 
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most  be  still  greater,  but  we  have  no  materials  for  a  statistical  comparison  of 
▼alaes.  The  following  exhibits  the  comparative  exports  of  cotton,  in  bales,  up 
to  the  latest  dates  received  on  the  20th  April,  and  will  be  found  instructive: — 

From  Sept.  1, 1862,  to  date,  1863 bales        1,787,609 

From  Sept.  1, 1861,  to  date,  1862 1,621,209 

Increase  this  year 116,800 

Equal  to  about $6,816,000 

The  increase  in  the  shipments  of  cotton  since  the  beginning  of  the  commercial 
year,  reckoning  prices  at  the  same,  is  thus  shown  to  be  equal  to  nearly  $6,000,000. 
The  following  will  show  the  exports  of  certain  leading  articles  of  domestic  pro- 
dace  from  New  York  to  foreign  ports  between  January  1st  and  April  15th: — 

SZPOBTS  FROM  NSW  TOKK  TO  FORKIGN  POSTS  OF  CERTAIN  LBABINO  ARTIOLES   OF 
DOmSTIG  PRODUCE,  FROM  JANUART   IST  TO  APRIL    16tH. 

1851. 


1858. 

8,867 

166 

97,602 


Ashes — pots.. . .  .bbls. 

pearls 

Beeswax lbs. 

Breadstuffa — 

Wheat  flour  ..bbls.  246,409 

Rye  flour 4,978 

Com  meal 18,840 

Wheat bush.  891,608 

Rye 188,386 

Oats 1,642 

Barley 294 

Com 261,010 

Candles,  mold . .  boxes  20,642 

sperm 648 

Coal tons  12,116 

Cotton bales  170,686 

Hay 8,867 

Hope. 429 


18§l. 

1,101 

168 

89,886 

428,487 

400 

16,403 

760,611 

22,896 

894,722 

18,772 

1,621 

9,128 

70,482 

1,416 

47 


18§1. 

98,690 

17,470 

169,069 

2,626 

2,884 


Naf  al  stores . . .  .bbls.  1 17,009 

Oils,  whale galls.  1 8,1 67 

sperm 171,766 

lard 17,186 

linseed 6,446 

ProviHon9 — 

Pork. bbls.  12,246       18,916 

Beef 17,112      22,282 

Cfut  meats lbs.  906,618  1,492,244 

Butter 198,428    482,246 

Cheese 280,660  1,602,286 

Lard 807,907  2,679,179 

Rice trcs.  14,824        8,849 

TaUow. lbs.  269,062    466,718 

Tobacco,  crude... pkgs.  7,667        6,692 
Do.,  manufacturedibs.  1,021,809  1,408,419 

Whalebone 88,968    767,479 


This  shows  an  increase  in  breadstuffs  equal  to  33i^  per  cent,  and  also  an  in- 
crease in  provisions  generally.  The  consumption  of  provisions  in  Great  Britain 
and  other  countries  to  which  our  cereals  are  more  or  less  exported,  has  been 
greatly  increased  by  the  activity  of  trade  and  the  general  advance  in  wages. 
Australia  is  opening  a  rich  fleld  for  Commerce,  and  will  aflbrd  an  important  mar- 
ket for  domestic  produce.  Within  a  few  days  a  discovery  of  gold  has  been  made 
in  Texas,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  whole  mountain  ridge  back  of  the  Upper 
Colorado  contains  more  or  less  of  the  precious  metal.  The  large  additions 
which  have  been  made  within  the  last  year  or  two  to  the  stock  of  gold  has  start- 
ed  a  host  of  speculations  from  vmters  who  have  just  commenced  the  study  of 
political  economy,  and  who,  like  all  novices,  pronounce  upon  the  gravest  theorie* 
with  no  lack  of  confidence.  We  gave  it  as  our  opinion,  soon  after  the  first  im- 
portant receipts  from  California,  that  no  certain  conclusions  of  the  effect  of  such 
an  influx  of  ffold  could  be  drawn  from  the  experience  of  the  past,  as  the  state  of 
society  and  the  Commerce  of  the  world  have  totally  changed.  The  event  as  far 
as  developed  has  justified  this  assertion,  and  the  most  favorite  theories  have  each 
in  turn  been  abandoned,  or  exploded.  We  apprehend  that  the  majority  of  those 
who  eat  bread  for  a  century  to  come,  will  be  obliged  to  earn  it  like  the  most  of 
their  fathers,  in  the  sweat  of  the  face;  and  that  few  who  labor  honestly  and 
diligently  in  any  necessary  calling  will  come  to  want.  Gold,  although  as  plenty 
as  the  dust  in  the  street,  cannot  remove  the  original  curse. 

By  recent  intelligence  from  London,  we  learn  that  the  $2,000,000  7  per  cent 
bonds,  issued  by  Uie  Mississippi  and  Ohio  River  Railroad  Company,  secured 
upon  the  part  of  the  road  leading  from  Cincinnati  to  Vincennes,  have  all  been 
taken  at  92i  per  cent.  The  remaining  bonds,  amounting  to  about  $800,000, 
which  will  complete  the  road  to  St.  Louis,  were  sent  out  a  few  days  after,  and 
will  doubtless  be  taken  before  this  goes  to  press. 
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ESTABUSHMENT  OF  AJV  ASSAY  OFHCE  IH  HEW  TORE. 
The  Bubjoioed  sections  from  the  Civil  and  Diplomatic  Appropriation  Act,  ] 
near  the  close  of  the  second  session  of  the  82d  Congress,  and  approved  March  Sd, 
1858,  regulates  the  establishment  of  an  assay  office  in  the  dij  of  Kew  York,  for  the 
melting,  refining,  etc^  of  gold  and  silver  bollioD. 

Seo.  10.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasnrj  is  berejby 
authorized  and  required  to  establish  in  the  city  of  New  l^rk,  an  office  for  the  leceipi 
and  for  the  melting,  refining,  parting,  and  assaying  of  gold  and  silver  bullioQ  and  for- 
eign coin,  and  for  casting  the  same  into  bars,  ingots,  or  ^sks.  The  Assistant  IVeasnrcr 
of  the  United  States  in  New  York  shall  be  trei^Burer  of  the  said  assay  oflioe,  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall,  with  the  approbation  and  consent  of  the  Preaideiit 
of  the  United  States,  appoint  such  other  officers  and  clerks,  and  authorize  the  employ- 
ment of  such  rtssistants,  workmen,  and  servants,  as  shall  be  necessary  for  the  proper 
conduct  and  management  of  the  said  office  and  of  the  business  pertaming  theretov  at 
such  compensation  as  shall  be  approved  by  the  I^esident :  Provided^  that  the  same 
shall  not  exceed  that  allowed  for  corresponding  services  under  existing  laws  relatiag 
to  the  Mint  of  the  United  States  and  its  branches. 

Sec.  11.  And  be  it  further  enacted^  Th&t  the  owner  or  owners  of  any  gold  or  silver 
bullion,  in  dust  or  otherwise,  or  of  any  foreign  coin,  shall  be  entitled  to  dfepoeit  the  same 
in  the  said  office,  and  the  treasurer  hereof  shall  give  a  receipt,  stating  the  weight  and 
description  thereof,  in  the  manner  and  under  the  regulations  that  are  or  may  be  pro- 
vided in  like  cases,  or  deposits  at  the  mint  of  the  United  States  with  the  treaaiirer 
thereof.  And  such  bullion  shall  without  delay  be  melted,  parted,  refined,  and  assayed, 
and  the  net  value  thereof,  and  of  all  foreign  coins  deposited  in  said  office,  ahaU  be 
ascertained ;  and  the  treasurer  shall  thereupon  forthwith  issue  his  certificate  of  the 
net  value  thereof,  payable  in  coins  of  the  same  metal  as  that  deposited,  either  at  the 
office  of  the  Assbtant  Treasurer  of  the  United  Statee,  in  New  York,  or  at  the  Mint 
of  the  United  States,  at  the  option  of  the  depositor,  to  be  expressed  in  the  certificate, 
which  certificates  shall  be  receivable  at  any  time  within  sixty  clays  from  the  dates 
thereof  in  payment  of  all  debts  due  to  the  United  States  at  the  port  of  New  Yofk, 
for  the  full  sum  therein  certified. 

All  gold  or  silver  bullion  and  foreign  coin  deposited,  melted,  parted,  refined,  or  as- 
sayed, OS  aforesaid,  shall,  at  the  option  of  the  depositor,  be  cast  m  the  said  office  into 
bars,  ingots,  or  disks,  either  of  pure  metal  or  of  standard  fineness,  (as  the  owner  m^ 
prefer,)  with  a  stamp  thereon  of  such  form  and  device  as  shall  be  prescribed  bj  tM 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  accurately  designating  its  weight  and  fineness :  JPrtiifided, 
that  no  ingot,  bar,  or  disk,  shall  be  cast  of  lees  weight  than  five  ounces,  onleas  the 
same  be  of  standard  fineness  and  of  either  one,  two,  or  three  ounces  in  weight  And 
all  gold  or  silver  bullion  and  foreign  coin  intended  by  the  depositor  to  be  converted 
into  the  coins  of  the  United  States,  shall,  as  soon  as  assayed  and  its  net  value  certi- 
fied as  above  provided,  be  transferred  to  the  Mint  of  the  United  States,  under  soch 
directions  as  shall  b^  made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  at  the  expeose  of 
the  contingent  fund  of  the  mint,  and  shaH  theb  be  coined.  And  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  la  hereby  authorized,  with  the  approval  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  inake  the  necessary  regulations  for  the  adiustment  of  the  accounts  between 
the  respective  officers,  upon  the  transfer  of  any  bullion  or  coin  between  the  assay 
office,  the  mint,  and  Assistant  Treasurer  in  New  York. 

Ssa  1 2.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  operations  of  melting,  parting,  refiotng, 
and  assaying  in  the  said  office  shall  be  under  the  general  direction  of  the  director  of 
the  mint,  in  subordination  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury ;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty 
ef  the  said  director  to  prescribe  such  regulations  and  to  order  such  tests  as  shall  be 
requisite  to  insure  faithfulness,  accuracy,  and  uniformity,  in  the  operations  of  the  said 
office. 

Sza  18.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  Thtit  the  laws  of  the  United  States  for  the  gov- 
emment  of  the  mint  and  its  officers,  in  relation  to  the  receipt,  payment,  custody  of 
deposits,  and  settlement  of  accounts,  the  duties  and  responsibUities  of  officers  and 
others  employed  therein,  the  oath  to  be  taken,  and  the  bond  and  sureties  to  be  given 
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by  them,  (as  fiur  as  the  same  may  be  applicable,)  diall  extend  to  the  assay  office  here- 
by established,  aad  to  its  officers,  assistants,  derks,  workmen,  and  others  employed 
therein. 

Sec.  l^.  And  h9  it  further  enacted ^  That  the  same  charges  ehall  be  made 
and  demanded  at  the  said  assay  office  for  refining,  parting,  casting  into  bars,  ingots,  or 
disks,  and  for  alloy,  as  are  or  shall  be  made  and  demanded  at  the  mint ;  and  no  other 
chaige  shall  be  made  to  depositors  than  by  law  are  authorized  to  be  made  at  the 
mint ;  and  the  amount  received  from  the  charges  hereby  authorized,  shall  be  accoun- 
ted for  and  appropriated  for  defraying  the  contingent  expenses  of  the  said  office. 

Sxa  15.  And  be  U  further  enacted,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized 
to  procure  by  rent,  lease,  or  otherwise,  a  Imilding  or  apartments  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  suitable  for  the  operations  of  the  said  office,  unless  he  shall  be  of  opmion  that 
suitable  apartments  in  tne  custom-house  in  that  city,  might  be  assigned  for  that  pur- 
pose. And  he  is  also  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  procure,  we  necessary  ma- 
chinery and  impliments  for  the  carrying  on  the  operations  and  business  of  the  said 
office. 

Sso.  16.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  salary  of  the  Assistant  Treasurer  of 
the  United  States  m  ^  ew  York,  from  and  after  the  time  that  the  said  office  shall  be 
opened  and  in  operation,  shall  be  six  thousand  dollars  per  annum,  instead  of  the  sum 
DOW  allowed.  , 


UIOTED  STATES  MUTT  REGUUTIOITS. 

The  subjoined  section  relating  to  the  silver  coinage  of  the  United  States  Mint^  ia 
from  the  deficiency  bills,  etc,  of  the  last  session  of  the  82d  Congress  : — 

Sxa  T.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  when  gold  or  silver  shall  be  cast  into  bars 
or  ingots,  or  formed  mto  disks,  at  the  Mint  of  the  United  Slates  or  any  of  the  branches 
thereof,  or  at  any  assay  office  of  the  United  States,  the  charge  of  refining,  casting, 
or  forming  said  bars,  inffots,  or  disks,  shall  be  equal  to  but  not  exceed  the  ac^u&l  cost  of 
the  operation,  including  labor,  wastage,  use  of  machinery,  material,  etc,  to  be  regulated 
from  time  to  time  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  And  the  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 
sury is  hereby  authorized  to  regulate  the  sizes  andf  devices  of  the  new  silver  coin,  au- 
thorized by  an  act  entitled^'*  An  act  amendatory  of  existing  laws  relative  to  the 
half  dollar,  quarter  dollar,  dime,  and  half  dime,"  passed  at  the  present  session ;  and 
that  to  procure  such  devices,  a^  also  the  models,  moulds,  and  matrices  or  ori^^inal  dies 
for  the  coins,  disks,  or  ingots  authorised  by  said  act,  the  director  of  the  mmt  is  em- 
powered, with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to  engage  temporarily 
for  that  purpose,  the  services  of  one  or  more  artists  distinguished  in  their  respective 
departments,  who  shall  be  paid  for  such  services  from  the  contingent  appropriation 
for  the  mint.  And  that  hereafter,  the  three^^ent  coin  now  authorized  by  law,  shall  be 
made  of  the  weight  of  three-fiftieths  of  the  weight  of  the  half  dollar,  as  provided  in 
the  aaid  act,  and  the  same  standard  of  fineness.  And  the  said  act  entitled — **  An  act 
amendatory  of  existing  laws  relative  to  the  half  dollar,  quarter  dollar,  dime,  and  half 
dime,"  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  full  force  from  and  after  the  first  day  of  April,  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  fiifty  three,  anything  therein  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing. 

INCOME  AJVD  EXPENDITURE  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

A  Parliamentary  paper  has  just  been  printed,  showing  the  public  income  and  ex- 
penditure for  the  last  three  years,  ending  tfie  6  th  of  January.  The  income  was  re- 
spectively £57,647,892.  £57,481,796,  and  £66,884,711,  while  the  expenditure  was  in 
the  three  years  as  follows  :~In  1860,  £66,480,666,  leaving  a  surplus  of  income  of 
£2.166,786;  in  1861,  £64,988,684,  leaving  a  surplus  of  income  of  £2,498,262;  and  in 
1852,  £64,002,996,  leaving  a  surplus  of  moome  of  £2,881,716.  The  expenditure  on 
account  of  the  army,  navy,  and  ordnance  in  the  year  ended  the  5th  January,  1862, 
was  £14,678,856.  lliere  is  an  appendix  to  the  return,  giving  Uie  expenmture  in 
detail  The  charges  of  the  collection  of  the  Customs  and  Excise  last  year  were 
£1,800,679.  The  total  diarge  of  collecting  the  revenue  in  the  year  was  £2,708,486. 
There  has  been  repaid  into  the  Exchequer  on  account  of  King  Leopold's  annuity 
£86,000.  In  1861  £146,893  was  expended  on  account  of  the  abolition  of  slavery, — 
£84,762  as  bounty  on  slaves,  £16,160  to  the  commissioners  to  prevent  traffic  in  slavee, 
and  £46,484  bills  drawn  oo  account  of  captured  slavea. 
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1a  the  preceding  tabular  statement  of  the  resources  and  liabilities  of  ^tte  Banks  cf 
Pennsylvania  in  November,  1862  *  we  have  omitted  the  cent  columns  for  convenience, 

which  will  make  a  slight  discrepancy  in  the  somming  np.  We  have  also  omitted  sev- 
eral of  the  minor  items,  as  **  ezchaE^  and  interesti**  *"  issues  of  the  4th  of  Maj,  4e.. 
as  will  be  seen  by  comparing  the  subjoined  summary,  as  follows : — 

BBSOUEOIS. 

BiUs  discounted 142,856,760  56 

Specie  and  Treasury  notes. 7,840,500  1% 

Due  by  banks 6,662,645  88 

Notes  and  checks  of  other  banks 8,006,896  66 

Real  estate  and  personal  property 992,962  44 

Bonds,  mortgages,  and  other  securities 2,807,860  46 

Stocks 1,264.409  14 

Exchange  and  interest 1,061,062  14 

Expenses 61,121  86 

Bills  receivable  and  post  notes 864,007  44 

Loans ^ 463,682  66 

Suspended  debt 70,804  2  9 

Miscellaneous 66,068  18 

Total  resources $66,896,170  66 

UABIUTISS. 

Capital  stock $19,218,154  01 

Circulation 14.624,908  84 

Due  other  banks '. 6,681.825  82 

Due  depositors 22,048,741  82 

Dividends  unpaid 829,910  88 

Contingent  fund 1,866,575  81 

Discounts,  interest,  and  exchange 692,880  46 

Profitandloes 788,851  81 

Due  Commonwealth 657,824  76 

Issues  of  4th  of  May 10.988  00 

Miscellaneous 86.680  41 

Suspense  account 9.704  68 

Surplus 424,454  21 

Total  liabilities $66,896,170  66 


THE  SILVER  COINS  OF  THE  UBTITED  STATES. 

The  following  "  Act  amendatory  of  existing  laws  relative  to  the  half-dollar,  quarter 
dollar,  dime,  and  half  dime,^  was  passed  at  the  last  session  of  the  82d  Congress,  and 
approved  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  Feb.  21, 1868. 

AIV  ACT  AMENDATOBT  OF  EXISTING   LAWS  BELATTVK  TO  THE  HALF-DOLLAR,  QUAKmt-I>OLLAa, 
DIlfB,  AND  HALF-DIMS. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repretenlatives  of  the  United  SUttet  ^ 
America  in  Congress  assernbled,  That  from  and  after  the  first  day  of  June,  eightaea 
hundred  and  fifty-three,  the  weight  of  the  half-dolhu*  or  piece  of  fifty  cents  abaU  be 
one  hundred  and  ninety-two  grains,  and  the  quarter-dollar,  dime,  ana  half-dime,  shall 
be,  respectively,  one-half,  one-fifth,  and  one-tenth,  of  the  weight  of  said  half-dollar. 

Ssa  2.  And  be  it  farther  enacted^  That  Uie  silver  coins  issued  in  conformity  with  the 
above  section  shall  be  legal  tenders  in  payment  of  debts  for  all  sums  not  excee<£iig 
five  dollars. 

Ssa  3.  Atid  be  it  further  enacted^  That  in  order  to  procure  bullion  for  the  reqtuata 


*  In  the  Merchants*  Magaxim  for  May,  1853,  (vol.  xxt!^  pages  604-606,)  we  pabHahed  a  ilafiv 
■tatement  of  the  conditloa  of  the  Banks  of  Pennsylrania  in  November,  1851,  which,  by  a  ^po- 
grapbical  error  fn  the  heading,  was  printed  as  for  1858. 
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ooinage  of  the  anb-diyisioiis  of  the  dollar  aathorized  by  this  act,  the  Treasurer  of  the 
MiDt  shall,  with  the  approval  of  the  director,  purchase  sudi  bullion  with  the  bullion 
fund  of  the  Mint  He  shall  charge  himself  with  the  gain  arising  from  the  coinage  of 
such  bullion  into  coins  of  a  nominal  value  exceeding  the  intrinsic  value  thereof,  and 
^all  be  credited  with  the  difference  between  such  intrinsic  value  and  the  price  paid 
^or  Paid  bullion,  and  with  the  expense  of  distributing  said  coins  as  hereinafter  pro- 
vided. The  balances  to  his  credit,  or  the  profit  of  said  coinage,  shall  be,  from  time  to 
time,  on  a  warrant  of  the  director  of  the  Mint,  transferred  to  the  account  of  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  4.  And  be  it  further  enacted^  That  such  coins  shall  be  paid  out  at  the  Mint  in 
exchange  for  gold  coins  at  par,  in  sums  not  less  than  one  hundred  dollars ;  and  it  shall 
be  lawful,  also,  to  transmit  parcels  of  the  same  from  time  to  time  to  the  assistant 
treasurers,  depositaries,  and  other  officers  of  the  United  States,  under  general  regula- 
tions, proposed  bv  the  director  of  the  Mint,  and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury :  Provided^  however ^  That  the  amount  coined  into  quarter  dollars,  dimes,  and 
half-dimes  shall  be  regulated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Sbc.  6.  And  be  it  further  enacted^  That  no  deposits  for  coinage  into  the  half-dollar, 
quarter-dollar,  dime,  and  half-dime,  shall  hereafter  be  received,  other  than  those 
made  by  the  Treasurer  of  the  Mint,  as  herein  authorized,  and  upon  account  of  the 
United  States. 

Sxa  6.  And  be  it  further  enacted^  That,  at  the  option  of  the  depositor,  gold  or  sU- 
ver  may  be  cast  into  bars  or  ingots  of  either  pure  metal  of  standard  fineness,  as  the 
owner  may  prefer,  with  a  stamp  upon  the  same,  designating  its  weight  and  fineness ; 
but  no  piece,  of  either  gold  or  silver,  shall  be  cast  into  bars  or  ingots  of  a  less  weight 
than  ten  ounces,  except  pieces  of  one  ounce,  of  two  ounces,  of  three  ounces,  and  of 
five  ounces,  all  of  which  pieces  of  less  weight  than  ten  ounces  shall  be  of  the  standard 
fineness,  with  their  weight  and  fineness  stamped  upon  ihem ;  but  in  cases  where  the 
gold  and  silver  deposited  be  coined  or  cast  into  bars  or  ingots,  there  shall  be  a  charge 
to  the  depositor,  in  addition  to  the  charge  now  made  for  refining  or  partmg  the  metals, 
of  one-half  of  one  per  centum ;  the  money  arising  from  this  charge  of  one-half  per 
centum  shall  be  diarged  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Mint,  and  from  time  to  time,  on  war- 
rant of  the  Director  of  the  Mint,  shall  be  transferred  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States ;  Providedy  however.  That  nothing  contained  in  this  section  shall  be  considered 
as  applying  to  the  half-dollar,  the  quarter-dollar,  the  dime,  and  half-dime. 

Seo.  7.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  ThsX  from  time  to  time  there  shall  be  struck  and 
coined  at  the  Mint  of  the  United  States  and  the  branches  thereof,  comformably  in  all 
respects  to  law,  and  conformable  in  all  respects  to  the  standard  of  gold  coins  now  es- 
tablished by  law,  a  coin  of  gold  of  the  value  of  three  dollars  or  units,  and  all  the  pro- 
visions of  an  act  entitled,  **  An  Act  to  authorize  the  coinage  of  gold  dollars  and  double 
eagles,"  approved  March  third,  eighteen  hundred  and  forty -nine^  shall  be  applied  to 
the  coin  herein  authorized,  so  feir  as  the  same  may  be  applicable ;  but  the  devices  and 
shape  of  the  three  dollar  piece  shall  be  fixed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Seo.  8.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  this  act  shall  be  in  force  from  and  after  the 
first  day  of  June  next 


USURY  m  FRANCE. 


The  Tribunal  of  Oorrectional  Police  recently  tried  a  livery-stable  keeper  named 
Henreaux,  and  a  Mdme.  Baligand  de  Lafeuillee,  for  usury.  A  young  viscount,  it  ap- 
peared, after  squandering  money  most  recklessly,  had  been  arrested  for  a  debt  of 
llOOfr.  He  sent  to  Henreaux,  with  whom  he  had  dealt  for  horees,  to  ask  if  he  could 
advance  the  money.  Henreaux  declared  that  he  was  without  a  sou,  but  he  obligingly 
procured  the  money  from  Mdme.  Baligand.  But  for  the  advance  the  viscount  had  to 
give  a  bill  for  ISOOfr.,  payable  in  a  week,  and  had  besides  to  deposit  his  horse  and 
carriage  as  security.  On  another  occasion  the  viscount  paid  2000fr.  for  the  loan  of 
noofr.  for  a  week,  depositing  the  carriage  and  horse  as  before ;  and  on  another  occa- 
sion he  gave  SOOfr.  for  a  few  days'  loan  of  400fr.  During  the  time  his  horse  and  car- 
riage were  in  the  hands  of  Mdme.  Baligand,  he  was  allowed  the  use  of  them  on  pay- 
ing at  the  rate  of  SOOfr.  a-week.  At  last  the  viscount  paw  that  he  was  being  duped, 
and  he  laid  a  complaint  against  Baligand  and  Henreaux.  It  then  turned  out  that  the 
woman,  who  was  very  young,  was  only  the  instrument  of  Henreaux.  The  tribunal 
condemned  this  man  to  four  months'  lmpri80j:iment  and  lOOfr.  fine,  and  Mdme.  Bali- 
gand de  Lafeuillee  to  a  month's  imprisonment  and  lOOfr.  fine. 
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Ymn, 
1791  . 

1799  . 

1800  . 

fsio . 

1811  . 

1815  . 

1816  . 
1820  . 
1880  . 
1831  . 
18S2  . 
1888  . 

1884  . 

1885  . 

1886  . 

1887  . 

1888  . 

1889  . 

1840  . 

1841  . 

1842  . 
1848  . 

1844  . 

1845  . 

1846  . 

1847  . 

1848  . 

1849  . 

1850  , 

1851  . 


Amoant  of  enpf  lal 
of  tho  bub. 


$52,601,601 

82,259,569 

89,822,422 

187,110,611 

145,191,268 


200,005,944 
231,250,887 
251,875,292 
290,772,091 
817,686,778 
827,182^72 
858,442,692 
818,608,959 
260,171.797 
228,861,943 
210,872,056 
206,045,960 
196,894,809 
208.070,622 
204,884.176 
207.809.861 
217.817,211 
248.808.061 


Amount  of  buik 
olroalafclofi. 


$28,100,000 
45^000,000 
68,000.000 
44,863,844 
61.828.898 


94,889,570 

108,692.495 

140.810,088 

149.185,890 

116,188.910 

135,170.995 

106.963,572 

107,200,221 

88,784,011 

58.563,608 

95,167,646 

89.608.711 

105,552,427 

105,519.776 

128,506.091 

114.743,415 

181,866,526 

150.052.000 


Buthela 

of  grain  iiii< 

ported. 


620 

1.168 

1.600 

1.225 

288.767 

588.898 

8,921.259 

894.586 

82.884 

958 


The  United  States  debt  was  the  largest  in  1815.  being  at  that  time. 
In  1850  it  was. 


PopnUtloB* 

8,480,000 

8,929,827 

5,805.925 

7.289.814 

7.457.408 

8.580,842 

8,786,767 

9,688,131 

12,866,920 

18.286,864 

13,706,707 

14,127,050 

14.547.898 

14,967.786 

15.888,079 

15.808.422 

16,228,769 

16,649.108 

17,069.458 

17,612,507 

18.165.561 

18.698.615 

19.241,670 

19.784.726 

20,887,780 

20,870,886 

21,413,890 

21,956,905 

28,267.496 

23,900,000 

$127,384,984 
64.228.288 


UWS  RELATUrO  TO  STATE  DEBT  OF  CAIIFORIIIA. 

Some  inquiry  has  been  lately  made  as  to  the  State  debt  of  California,  and  the  laws 
relating  thereta  The  following  are  the  leading  financial  proyisions  of  the  Gonstitii- 
tion  of  that  State : — 

Aetiols  IV. — Section  87. — It  shall  be  the  daty  of  the  Legislatare  to  provide  fofr 
the  organization  of  cities  and  incorporated  Tillages,  and  to  restrict  their  power  of  tax- 
ation, assessment,  borrowing  money,  contracting  debts  and  loaning  their  credit,  so  as 
to  prevent  abases  in  assessments  and  in  contracting  debts  by  such  maniclpal  eorpora- 
tions. 

Aktiols  VIL — ^The  Leffislatare  shall  not  in  any  manner  create  any  debt  or  debti*, 
liability  or  liabilities,  whi<m  Bball  singly  or  in  the  aggregate,  with  any  previous  debts 
or  liabilities,  exceed  the  stun  of  three  hundred  thousand  dollars,  except  m  case  of  war, 
to  repel  invasion  or  suppress  insurrection,  unless  the  same  shall  be  authorized  by  Pon?e 
law  ror  some  single  object  or  work,  to  be  distinctly  specified  therein,  which  law  shall 
provide  ways  and  means,  exclusive  of  loans  for  the  payment  of  the  interest  of  such 
debt  or  liability,  as  it  falls  due ;  and  also  pay  and  discharge  the  principal  of  such  debt 
or  liability,  withm  twenty  years  from  the  time  of  the  contracting  thereof,  and  shall  be 
irrepealable  until  the  principal  and  interest  thereon  shall  be  paid  and  discharged ; 
bat  no  SQoh  law  riiall  take  effect  until,  at  a  general  election,  it  shall  have  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  people,  and  have  received  a  majority  of  all  the  votes  cast  for  and  agamst 
it  at  such  election ;  and  all  money  raised  by  authority  of  such  law,  shall  be  applied 
only  to  the  specified  object  therein  stated,  or  to  the  payment  of  the  debt  thereby 
created ;  and  such  law  shall  be  published  in  at  least  one  newspaper  in  each  judicial 
district,  if  one  be  published  therein,  through  the  State,  for  three  months  next  prece- 
ding the  election  at  which  it  is  submitted  to  ttie  people. 
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Abticlk  jm-SchedMU-^StetwH  16w— The  limitatioo  of  the  powers  of  the  Lcgp 
lature  coDtained  io  Article  8th  of  this  Cooetitotkin,  ehall  not  extend  to  the  first  Lcga- 
lature  elected  under  the  eame,  which  is  hereby  authorized  to  sefcotiate  for  socli  aaooit 
as  may  be  necessary  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  state  goyemment 

The  present  debt  is  stated  to  be  as  follows  :— 

The  regular  state  debt,  funded,  eyery  thing  included,  7  per  cent  oonpoo 
bonds,  part  payable  at  seat  of  goyemment»  and  part  in  New  York  citj, 
not  over  one  million  and  a  quarter  dollars $l,^50jOW 

Bonds  which  the  State  is  liable  for  cost  of  Indian  hostilities,  if  not  asBumed 
by  Federal  Goyemment,  about • 8OO.O0O 

Total $2,050,000 

The  coupons  payable  Isi  July  and  Ist  January. 

The  principal  acts  of  California,  in  reference  to  the  public  debt  of  the  State,  sod  of 
San  Francisco,  are  as  follows : — 

L  February  1, 1850. — An  act  creating  a  temporary  State  loan  of  $300yOO€;  at  sa 
interest  of  three  per  cent  per  month. 

IL  February  27, 18iS0. — An  act  authorizing  a  h>an  on  the  fiuth  and  credit  of  tks 
State,  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  ciyil  goyemment  thereof. 

This  was  a  loan  not  exceeding  11,000,000,  redeemable  in  twenty  years,  or  rt  my 
period  after  ten  years,  at  the  option  of  the  State,  at  ten  per  cent  per  annom ;  in 
payable  semi  annually  in  New  York,  with  ooopons  attacned. 

III.  Januafy  5, 1850. — **  An  act  authorising  a  loan  to  pay  the  immediate 
on  the  Treasury  until  a  permanent  fund  can  be  raised  for  that  purpoae."  This  set 
was  to  obtain  9200,000  for  not  less  than  six,  nor  more  than  twelye  years;  **  bead^ 
such  rate  of  interest  as  may  be  contracted  for  by  the  parties." 

IV.  April  29, 1851.—^  An  Act  to  fund  the  public  debt  of  the  State."  Antkerittd 
the  i»8ue  of  $700,000  coupon  bonds,  at  7  per  cent  interest  $860,000  ot  wbicii  to  bt 
payable  in  the  city  of  New  York,  Miurcn  1, 1861,  interest  |Miyable  in  Janoarf  aad 
July.  The  remaining  $860,000  to  be  exchanged  for  any  prior  indebtedness  of  the 
State.    A  sinking  fund  authorized  to  be  created. 

y.  May  1, 1852  ~"  An  Act  to  fund  the  indebtedness  of  the  State  wluch  has  sc^ 
crued  or  may  accrue  from  April  29, 1851,  to  December  81, 1852,  and  to  proyide  far 
the  payment  of  the  Three  j>er  Cent  Bonds."  This  authorized  the  issae  of  Coopan 
Seyen  per  Gent  Bonds  to  th^  amount  of  $600,000,  redeemable  Mardi  1 ,  1870,  interest 
payable  semi  annually  in  New  York,  or  San  Fraociseo. 

y  I.  An  Act  to  authorize  the  funding  of  the  floating  debt  of  San  Fkanctsoo,  pened 
May  1, 1851.  Bonds  redeemable  in  twenty  years,  with  Seyen  per  Cent  Coepsn 
attached 


GOLD  WEIGHED  II  THE  BANK  OF  S9GUNB  BT  MACHUTSftT. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  astonishing  departments  within  the  whole  < 
of  the  Bank  of  England  is  the  weighing  department,  in  which,  with  the  rapiifi^  of 
thought,  and  a  precision  approaching  to  the  hundredth  part  of  a  grain,  tbe  we^||lii  of  the 
gold  coin  is  determined.  There  are  six  weighing  machines,  and  three  weighers  to 
attend  to  them.  Large  rolls  of  sovereigns,  or  half  soyereigns,  are  placed  in  groofcs, 
and  are  shaken  one  at  a  time,  by  the  motion  of  the  machine,  into  the  scale.  If  they 
are  of  standard  weight,  they  are  thrown  by  the  same  mechanical  xntelligeDee  inCe  a 
b^x  at  the  right  hand  side  of  the  person  who  watches  the  operation  ;  if  they  haye  M 
Uie  hundredth  part  of  a  grain,  they  are  cast  into  a  box  on  the  left  Those  whnh 
stand  the  test  are  put  into  bags  of  1000  each,  and  those  below  par  are  cat  by  a  na- 
chine,  and  sent  back  to  the  mint 


EXPE5DITURE  OF  VATIONU  INSTITUTIOHS  IN  GREAT  BRITAII. 

The  following  is  a  return  exhibiting  the  annual  expenditure  on  the  underroentioaed 
national  institutions,  as  shown  by  the  estimates  of  1852->58,  and  yoted  last  session  ^- 
British  Museum,  (establishment,)  £52,848 ;  ditto,  (new  buildings.)  £21,850;  ditto, 
(purchases,  <fec^)  £2,966  ;  National  Gallery,  £2,495 ;  Museum  of  Practical  Oeokgj, 
(exclusiye  of  geological  suryey,  £5,500,  and  Museum  of  Irish  Industry,  £8,848,}  £6,072 ; 
department  of  practical  art,  (exclusiye  of  proyincial  schools,  £7,870,)  £10,050 :  totil, 
£95,276. 
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BAITKIIO  DT  ILUI0I8. 

The  Belleville  Advocate  gives  the  following  list  of  new  bulks  to  be  established  in 
St  Clair  Countj,  III.  This  countj  gave  the  largest  vote  against  the  Banking  Law, 
and  is  now  to  have  as  much  banking  capital  as  all  the  rest  of  the  State.  The  county, 
and  especiallj  Illinoistown,  are  to  be  immensely  favored  in  this  respect.  Alton  and 
Chicago  will  be  thrown  into  the  shade.  Five  companies  have  been  organised,  with 
an  aggregate  capital  of  eight  and  a  half  millions,  wnich  is  about  the  amount  of  capi- 
tal now  recorded  at  Springfield  for  all  the  rest  of  the  State.    They  are  as  follows : 

The  St  Clair  Bank,  with  a  capital  of  five  millions,  located  at  Illinoistown.  Stock- 
holders-^S.  Breese,  S.  B.  Chandler,  J.  L.  D.  Morrison,  Sanger  Camp,  Steward  A  Co. 

Mississippi  Valley  Bank,  $500,000 :  B.  Hinckley,  C.  Trumbull,  and  Lewis  Palmer, 
of  Danville,  Vermillion  County.    Place  of  business,  Illinoistown. 

Bank  of  Belleville— capital  $500,000.  Stockholders,  Samuel  B.  Chandler  and  Ed- 
ward Abend. 

Stock  Securitv  Bank  of  Illinois.    StockhoHer,  Karcisse  Pensoneau — $500,000. 

Western  Valley  Bank— capital  $1,000,000 — Simeon  Francis,  Thomas  Lewis,  B.  R 
Adams,  with  office  at  Illinoistown. 

The  time  of  commencing  operations  for  these  institutions  varies  from  the  first  of 
February  and  first  of  December,  1858,  to  the  first  of  February,  A.  D.  1854. 


PRICES  OF  LEADING  STOCKS  15  NEW  TOEK  IN  1853. 

For  the  subjoined  table,  showing  the  price  of  a  few  of  the  leading  stocks  of  the 
Kew  York  market,  we  are  indebted  to  the  commercial  editor  of  the  Courier  and  JBn' 
quirer, 

PRICIS  OF  VAKIOnS  STOCKS  IN  NEW  TOAK  ON  THX  15tH  OF  BACH  MONTH  IN  1862. 

Stocks,  1853.  Jan.  15.     Feb.  15.  Mar.  15.     April  15.  May  15.      Jane  15. 

United  States  6*8, 186t...  116*  lltt  117*  118i  118  115f» 

United  States  5X 1853 .. .  100^  lOli  lOlf  102  102i  101* 

Ohio  6X1860 109  108  109  109^  108|  106 

Pennsylvania  5*8 89^          89  91  98*  96*          98 

Kentucky  6^1871 106  106*  108  109  109  109f 

Indiana  5*s 84^          83  86  90|  90*          99 

Erie  BaiU-oad  7*8,1868....  109  109  114|  114|  116*  116^ 

Erie  Railroad  7^1859....  103  lOH  106  105  108^  107i 

Ene  Income  7'e,  1855 90^          92*  95*  97^  98^          99^ 

Erie  Convertible  7X  1871.  90^          88*  98^  96*  96*          98f 

Hudson  River  7's 106  102  106  106|  107  107* 

Hud.  Riv.  7'8,  2d  Mortgage  91*          94  95*  97|  97            97 

Southern  Michigan  Bonds 90            99  98            98* 

Ocean  Bank 100  101*  108  108*  105*  107* 

Mechanics'  Bank 121*  126  125*  124*  128*  126 

Bank  of  Commerce 106  106  108*  108*  110*  111* 

Bank  of  America 109  114  114  115*  116*  118*    . 

Bank  of  State  of  New  York  *  108  106  107*  109*  107*  106* 

DeLand  Hudson  Canal  Co.  99*  112  112  110*  117  126* 

CantonCci. 67*          69*  74*  82  82*          79* 

Farmers'Tnist 72            78*  88  96  100            99* 

Morris  Canal 14*          17  19*          18*  19            18* 

L.  Island  Raihx>ad,  Shares  '       16*          18*  28*          22*  21*          20* 

Harlem                **          "  68*          65*  69*          76*  72*          73* 

Erie                      «          **  78*          77*  86*          88*  88*          87* 

Nor.andWor.      "          «  60*          60*  66*          68*  57*          66 

Reading               «'          «  57*          66  78*          74  78*          81* 

N.  y.andN.H.  «          "  118  107*»  111  112  111*  118 

Hudson  River      "          "  66*          64*  64*          64*  62*          68* 

Albu  <fe  Schenectady  R.R..  96            96  101*  101*  107  109 

Utica  <b  Schenectady  R.  R.  128  126*  128  180  184  186* 

Rochester  <&  Syracuse  R.R.  114  108  112*  114*  117  120* 

Stooingtoo  R.  R 60            61  64*          67  65*          64* 

Soathem  Michigan  R.  R. . .  100  100*  106  114*  116*  128 
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8loekttl858. 
United  States  d's,  1867  . . . 
United  States  5's,  1868  . . . 

Ohio  6's,  1860 

Pennsylvania  6*8 

Eentnoky  6*8, 1871 

Indiana  5*8 

Erie  Kailroad  7'^  1868 

Erie  RaUroad  7's,  1859. . . . 
Erie  Income  7*8, 1856 ..... 
Erie  OonTerUble  7X  1871  . 

Hudson  Riyer  7*8 

Hud.  Riv.  7'8,  2d  Mortgage. 
Southern  Michigan  Bonds  . 

Ocean  Bank.... 

Heehanics'  Bank 

Bank  of  Commerce 

Bank  of  America 

Bank  of  Sute  of  New  York 
Del  and  Hud.  Canal  Co. . . 

Canton  Co 

Farmers*  Trust 

Morris  Canal 

L.  Island  Railroad,  Shares 
Harlem  •*  •* 

Erie  "  *♦ 

Nor.  and  Wor.    «  « 

Reading  "  " 

N.Y.AN.H.     •* 
Hudson  River    «  ** 

Alb.  A  Schenectady  R.  R. . 
Udca  <b  Schenectady  R.  R. 
Rochester  A  Syracuse  R.  R. 

Stonington  R.  R 

Southern  Michigan  R.  R. . . 


THE  EIOUSH  HOiVET  MARKET  IN  1852. 

The  subjoined  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  English  money  market  for  the  yesr 
1862,  is  derived  from  late  London  papers.  Consols  readied  their  highest  price  in  Ko- 
Tember,  and  their  lowest  in  January. 

We  append  the  highest  and  lowest  price  of  this  security,  which  is  always  oooBder«J 
aikir  criterion  of  the  money  market ;  also  the  amount  of  bullion  held  by  the  Bsak  if 
England  during  each  month  of  1862 : — 


«l7l5. 

Aoff.  15. 

X"- 

118 

lOH 

lOli 

102 

108i 

109* 

109 

971 

98 

96* 

108 

I09| 

110* 

96 

95 

98 

1124* 

115 

116 

107i 

109i 

104* 

lOOi 

98 

97* 

961 

981 

98 

108i 

108 

107 

94i 

97i 

98* 

100 

100 

101 

lOSi 

104* 

104* 

137i 

182 

182 

107i 

109i 

109 

115i 

121 

120 

108i 

109 

109 

126 

128* 

180* 

78f 

82f 

81 

98i 

108* 

102* 

18* 

18* 

n* 

19f 

22* 

26 

72 

Hi 

72 

88 

88* 

86* 

65 

56 

54 

88i 

92* 

95 

118i 

114 

118* 

64 

69* 

82f 

111 

107* 

105* 

189 

187 

142* 

128i 

122* 

122 

65i 

60 

60* 

118i 

119f 

128* 

Oct  15. 

Not.  15. 

DecIS> 

119 

1191^ 

nn 

102* 

ioe*> 

VOOk 

110 

111 

1081^ 

96* 

97f 

99 

109f 

llH 

n^ 

98 

102 

102* 

114* 

ll»i 

U4t 

104* 

106 

107 

98 

9H 

101 

96* 

98f 

lOOi 

106* 

108 

lOS 

99* 

lOS 

IMl 

100 

99 

190 

104* 

105 

196* 

ISO* 

181 

HOi 

108* 

llOi 

113 

118* 

120 

126 

110 

107i 

107* 

180 

138*^ 

1801 

79* 

87f 

120 

101 

108 

101 

IH 

17 

IH 

27* 

40f 

48 

n 

in 

711 

85* 

871 

9H 

^n 

6\i 

M* 

98* 

100* 

lOOi 

118* 

llH 

iiH 

78* 

1H 

^ 

106 

lis 

im 

142* 

141* 

144 

121* 

124* 

IiH 

581 

56* 

67 

124 

129 

ll4f 

Consols. 

Bolllon  la 

Consols. 

BoOloals 

Highest.  Lowest. 

Bank. 

Highest.  LowesL 

Bk*. 

January  . 

96*        95* 

£21,088.000 

July.... 

lOO*       100 

JE««,74t,0OI 

February.. 

97*        96* 

20,708,000 

August. . 

100*         98i 

S8,O4a.O09 

March.... 

98*        97* 

20,287,000 

Sept 

100*        99i 

Sf  .811.000 

April.... 

100          98* 

22,065.000 

October  . 

100*        99i 

S8,8ia.0M} 

May 

100*        99* 

21,845,000 

Nov. .... 

101*      100* 

J^S61.00D 

June  .... 

101        100* 

21,685,000 

December 

100*       100 

2%'lt\(M 

The  largest  amomit  of  bullion  held  during  the  year  was  in  July,  £28,74*7,000^  aAff 
that  period  there  were  large  shipments  of  coin  to  Australia. 

We  notice  that  foreign  securities  have  generally  advanced  between  Juamrj  lat. 
1862,  and  January  1st,  1868. 

*  Dividend  oC 
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P«r  eenU  Jmoiiary  1, 1852^  Jaonuy  1, 1898. 

Belglaa 4^  92    a    98  98    a    99 

DBrasiliaiu 6  94    a    96  109    a  108 

BueootAjrw, 6  60    a    ..  73    a    76 

Chilian : 6  99    a  101  106    a  108 

Paoish 8  77    a    79  86    a    87 

Danieh 6  100    a  102  106    a  108 

Dutth. 2^  69J- a    60  68     a    69 

I>atoh. 4  90    a    91  98^  a    99^ 

Eqoador 8^  a      8^  6^  a      6f 

FtfOTiao 6  98    a    96  108    a  106 

PeroTiaD <. 8  47    a    ..  68    a    66 

Portuguese 4  82i  a    88^  40    a    41 

Boflfiian 6  118    a  118  121    a  122 

Sardinian 6  87 .  a    87^  96    a    96 

Spanish 8  41f  a    42^  60f  a    61i 

Venezuela 8|  86    a    87  42    a     .. 

The  only  stock  quoted  lower  is  the  Mexican  Gk>yemment  3  ^er  cents.    These  were 
in  1862»  28^  a  29,  but  have  now  declined  to  28^  a  28^. 


CONDITION  OF  THE  BANKS  OF  NEW  ORLEANS. 

8TATBMXNT  OF  THE  KOVEMENT  Or  THE  BANKS  IN  NEW  OKLSANS,  OZV  THE  29TH  JANU- 
AKT,  1868,  DERIVED  FROM  THE  OFFIOIAL  REPORT  OF  CHARLES  OATARRE,  8E0RETART 
OF  STATE,  AMD   O.  0.  XOWHOBTBR,  STATE  TEEASUREB. 

Cath  liabUiUefl.  CsAb  umiB. 

Oiroulatlon.           TotaL              Specie.  TotaL 
Specie  paying. 

IjOuisiflDa  Bank. $1,661,409      $7,266,318      $2,940,980  $9,478,677 

OaoalBank 2,877,792        6,769,014        1,748,625  7,620,786 

Iiouisiana  State  Bank 1,861,236        7,672,936        2.984,194  8,402.886 

Mechanics*  and  Traders' Bk  .           886.240        8,486,683        1,227,630  4,702.662 

Union  Bank. 26,620           258,608           262,242  827,166 

^on-specie  paying. 

Citizens*  Bank 6.988             10,978             70.608  264,691 

ConsoUdated  Association. .. .             10,422             12,464             24,298  24,298 


$6,778,606    $24,470,760      $9,248,837     $30,710,468 

TOTAL  MOVEMENT  AMD  DEAD  WEIGHT. 

LiabUftles 

exclusive  of  capItaL  Assets. 
Bpecie  paying. 

Louisiana  Bank $7,266,318  31  $12,148,266  08 

Canal  and  Banking  Company 6,769,013  88  10,000,189  86 

Louisiana  State  Bank 7,672.986  08  9,988,016  08 

Mechanics'  <b  Traders'  Bank 8,486,532  90  6,6 1 8.9 1 1  22 

UnionBank 268,608  16  1,382,387  07 

Nim-epede  paying. 

Citiieos' Bank 6,246,611  70  6,929,001  60 

ConsolidaUd  Association 1,611,086  22  1,200,091  96 

$32,204,906  19  $46,211,862  87 


FINANCES  OF  BBITISH  EMIGRATION. 

An  interesting  paper  has  just  heen  printed  bj  order  of  the  House  of  Commons.  It 
appears  that  there  are  fourteen  officials  on  the  fixed  establishment  of  her  Majesty's 
l4U3d  and  Emigration  Commissioners.  The  highest  salary  is  £800  a-year  to  the  sec- 
retary, and  the  lowest  £65  to  one  of  the  messengers.  There  are,  besides,  42  extra 
clerks  and  a  boy.  There  has  been  a  great  increase  in  the  business  of  the  commis- 
sioners, as  will  appear  firom  the  fact  that,  in  the  month  of  June,  1860,  there  were 
1,664  letters  received,  being  at  the  rate  of  62  per  day:  and  1,766  letters  dispatched, 
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hekig  at  the  rate  of  71  per  daj;  whilst,  in  the  same  month  of  the  preacnt  ytax, 
18»910  letters  were  received,  or  727  a  day;  and  12,184  dispatched,  or  468  per  d^. 
Besides  the  officers  mentioned,  there  are  emigration  officers*  asustants,  ana  derhs; 
and,  in  addition,  81  selecting-agents,  who  have  no  fixed  salary,  but  are  paid  lees  od 
all  emigrants  between  the  ages  of  14  and  60  selected  by  them,  who  may  be  ap- 
prored  by  the  conmiiseionerB,  and  ultimately  proceed  to  the  colonies  in  one  of  the 
commissioners'  vessels.  No  fees  are  paid  on  children  under  14  years  of  age,  or  oo  per- 
sons over  50.  For  each  married  couple  the  fee  is  £1 ;  for  each  unmarried  woman  10; 
and  for  each  unmarried  man,  78.  In  the  last  two  years,  ending  the  30th  of  June,  ISI 
•hips  chartered  by  the  commissioners  sailed,  of  which  81  went  to  South  AostnUs. 
From  the  Ist  of  July,  1860,  to  the  80th  of  June  last,  the  receipts  by  the  commtwioa- 
ers  were  £807,810  14s.  2d.,  and  the  payments  £441,016  19s.  6d.  The  unexpended 
balance  is  deposited  in  the  Bank  of  England,  the  portion  not  required  for  immediate 
use  being  invested  in  Exchequer-bills. 


GOLD  i5D  SILVER  IN  THE  BANK  OF  EI6LA9D. 

The  following  is  a  return  showing  the  amount  and  value  of  specie  and  bnllioo  ii 
the  Bank  of  England,  on  1st  January,  1847, 1848,  1849, 1860,  1851, 1862,  and  135S, 
dlstanguishiog  gold  from  silver,  specie  from  bullion,  and  fore^  from  British  • 


GOLD* 

siLvxa. 

Foreign 

BrittBh 

Foreign       British 

Bollion. 

Coin. 

Coin. 

Bullion. 

Coin.          Ooin. 

Total 

1847.  £4,081,404  £8.081,971  |6,170,014  £1,986,886  £682,666  £198,698  £14,961.572 

1848. 

1.177,669 

8,607.602 

6,081,100 

944,842 

402.717     190.920 

12,404^56 

1849. 

8,261,110 

8,162,806 

7,698,944 

149,144 

858,764    838,882 

14,954,649 

1850. 

8,867.493 

8,818,428 

8,687,650 

77,744 

199,838    474,832 

17,O2O,4a0 

1861. 

4,699.108 

8,665,810 

6,187,960 

26,626 

25.042     826,678 

14.880.115 

1862. 

6,608,772 

6,772,486 

6,997,487 

4,626 

28,760     260,622 

17^57,641 

1868. 

10,827,486 

6,509,204 

8,123,948 



19,154      47,926 

20,627.$«2 

PUBUC  DEBT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  annexed  statement  of  the  public  debt  of  the  United  States,  is  extracted  froin 
the  last  annual  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury : — 

The  public  debt  on  the  20th  November,  1851,  was  162,660,396  26.  exclusive  of  the 
stock  authorized  to  be  delivered  to  Texas  by  Act  of  Congress  of  9th  September,  1S50, 
amounting  to  $10,000,000  ;  of  which  $5,000,000  of  certificates  were  ready  and  await- 
ing the  demand  of  that  State  at  the  date  of  my  last  annual  report  Tliat  amount 
hM  since  been  delivered  to  the  authorized  agent  of  the  State  of  Texas ;  thus  iDcreas- 
ing  the  aggregate  registered  debt  to  $67,660,896  26.  The  foUowiog  reductions  h&ve 
been  made  since  the  last  annual  exhibit  of  the  public  debt,  up  to  the  Ist  January : — 

Oo  account  of  the  debt  of  the  District  cities $60,000  00 

On  account  of  the  old  funded  and  unfunded  debt 2,1 48  89 

On  account  of  the  loan  of  1848 1,711,400  60 

1846 9  74 

1847 660,100  00 

1848 6,000  00 

Treasury  notes  paid  in  specie,  or  received  as  such 60  00 

Making  a  total  of.  .^ $2,428,708  IS 

The  public  debt  on  the  1st  of  January,  1863,  was  $65,181,692  18.  (as  per  state- 
ment,) exclusive  of  the  remaining  $6,000,000  deliverable  to  Texas  under  the  Act  of 
9th  September,  1860,  when  the  provisions  of  that  law  are  fully  complied  with. 

Since  the  above  date  an  additional  amount  of  the  public  debt  has  been  redeemed 
to  the  extent  of  about  $250,000. 
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COMMERCIAL  REGULATIONS. 


OF  THE  COMMERCE  AVD  5AVI6ATI01V  OF  TflE  AROBNTIIVB  REPUBLIC. 

DtpikiTM iKT  OP  Atatb,  Wasbiiiotoii,  March  21, 18S3. 
FacKMAN  HuOT,  Editor  of  the  MerekatUt'  Magazine^  etc, : — 

Sib: — la  eompliaoee  with  the  request  cootaioed  io  jour  letter  of  the  16th  mst,  I 
traosmit  herewith  a  copj  of  the  decree  (translated)  of  General  Urguisa,  respecting 
the  navigation  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  and  its  tributaries  by  foreign  vessels,  and  the 
reg^ulations  imposed  upon  foreign  commercial  intercourse. 

I  am,  sir,  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  L.  MARCr. 
[tkanslatioic.] 

Viva  la  Oonfederaeion  Argenline, 

PAEikNA,  October  3, 185i. 

The  Provisional  Director  of  the  Confederation,  considering  that  the  decree  of  the 
28th  of  August  of  the  present  year,  for  the  regulation  of  the  National  Custom- Houses, 
has  not  been  put  into  execution,  nor  can  be  at  this  time,  on  account  of  the  position 
which  the  Province  of  Buenos  Ayres  has  assumed.  That  it  is  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance to  provide  against  prejudice  to  Commerce,  and  to  prevent  the  public  income  from 
being  diminished ;  more  especially  in  the  Littoral  Provinces  of  Eotre  Rios,  Santa  Fe, 
and  Corrientes,  and  finally  as  the  regulation  of  the  national  customs,  and  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  interior  rivers  of  the  Confederacy,  is  one  of  the  attributes  conferred  on  the 
Director  by  the  aeuerdo  of  San  Nicholas  de  los  Arroyos,  to  the  end  that  the  proceeds 
of  the  same  might  supply  the  means  for  the  national  expenditures — has  ordamed  and 
decreed — 

Aeticlx  1 .  The  navigation  of  the  rivers  Parana  and  Uruguay  is  allowed  to  every 
description  of  merchant  vessels,  whatever  may  be  their  nation,  plac^  of  departure,  or 
tonnage 

Abt.  2.  All  merdiant  vessels  may  enter  the  ports  established  on  the  rivers  Parana 
and  Uruguay. 

Aet.  8.  The  established  ports  are — 

1st  In  the  Province  of  Eotre  Rios,  that  of  the  city  of  Parana,  the  capital  of  said 
Province;  that  of  Diamante,  Victoria,  Gualeguay  y  la  Pax,  on  the  river  Parana ;  and 
those  of  Gualeguajchu,  Coocepcion  del  Uruguay,  Concordia,  and  Federacion,  on  the 
river  Uruguay. 

2d.  In  the  Provmce  of  Santa  Fe,  that  of  the  capital  of  said  Province,  and  that  of 
Rosaris. 

8d.  In  Corrientes,  the  capital  of  the  same,  Bella  Yisto,  and  Gorga. 

Akt.  4.  All  those  ports  designated  in  the  foregoing  article  shall  be  aduanas  e^terio- 
rt9*  and  those  established  in  the  Provinces  of  Jujui,  Salta,  San  Juan,  and  Mendoza 
are  terresireM, 

Aet.  6.  Until  the  national  tariff  shall  be  fully  arranged,  the  aduanas  esteriores  on 
the  rivers  shall  continue  to  collect  duties  according  to  existing  regulations. 

Aet.  6.  Seven  per  cent  upon  the  valuation  of  articles  imported  for  consumption 
into  the  Littoral  rrovinces  shall  be  collected  as  the  sole  national  tax. 

Aet.  7.  In  the  aduanas  esteriores  terrestres  6  per  cent  upon  the  valuation  shall  be 
collected  on  all  articles  introduced  as  a  national  tax. 

Aet.  8.  All  the  exterior  custom-houses,  as  well  on  the  rivers  as  in  the  interior,  (or 
terrettrw)  shall  permit  the  transit  of  foreign  merchandise  for  the  Provinces  of  the 
Confederation,  but  the  custom-house  dispatching  them  shall  collect  and  retain  5  per 
cent  upon  the  valuation  of  the  goods,  as  the  whole  of  the  national  tax. 

*  It  Is  dlfflcalt  to  express  the  precise  Ides  In  English,  bat  the  translator  understands  that  the  etit- 
rUret  hne  signify  those  on  the  nrersiaad  terrutres  those  connecting  with  the  neighboring  foreign 
States  aet  separated  bj  water. 
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Aet.  9.  All  goods  and  merchandise  of  foreign  production,  or  Aipped  from  fcvre^ 
places,  and  all  the  productions  of  the  manufacture  or  industry  of  Bucno©  Ayreft,  whkfc 
are  introduced  b^  law  into  any  of  the  Provinces  of  the  interior,  shall  pay  for  the  pwa- 
ent  the  same  duties  as  are  collected  in  the  custom  house  of  Rosario.^ 
^  Abt.  1 0.  In  the  same  custom-house  the  same  duties  on  exportation  as  on  nnparta- 
tion  shall  be  paid,  qq  whatsoever  the  interior  Provinces  introduce  into  the  Province  <€ 
Buenos  Ay  res. 

Aet.  11.  In  all  the  custom-houses  in  which  depotit  is  allowed,  the  same  siuJIbe 
continued,  subject  to  the  existing  regulationa 

Art.  12.  "Within  the  territories  of  the  Thirteen  Confederated  Provinces,  thep«n|ge 
of  articles  of  their  own  proper  production  or  manufkcture,  shall  be  free  of  mil  dnCici 
of  transit  or  on  consumption* 

Art.  18.  The  present  decree  shall  have  effect  only  untU  the  National  Cot^^ress^aH 
establish  permanent  regulation  of  the  subjects  it  embraces. 

Art.  14.  Let  it  be  published  and  communicated  to  whom  it  coDcema. 

URGUIZA. 

LUIS  I.  DE  LA  PJEKA. 


TBANSLATIOir. 

BxTSHOs  Ayris,  Octolm  18;  ua 


The  Hon.  Sala  of  Representatives  of  the  Province  of  Buenos  Ayres,  in  the  ex«« 
of  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  sovereignty  with  which  it  is  reinveated,  bad  «- 
dained  with  the  validity  and  force  of  law  the  following : — 

Article  1.  The  Province  of  Buenos  Ayres,  recognizing  as  a  principle  of  geacral 
convenience  the  opening  of  the  river  Parana  to  the  traffic  and  commercial  naTigBMi 
of  all  nations,  and  from  this  present  date  declares  and  autborixes  the  aame  es  its 
part 

Art.  2.  The  executive  authority  is  charged  to  determine  the  proper  regnlatieni* 
which  must  be  submitted  for  the  approbation  of  the  Hon.  Sala. 

Art.  8.  When  the  regulation  referred  to  in  the  2d  article  shall  have  been  appnmd, 
it  shall  be  submitted  by  the  executive  authority,  for  the  adoption  of  the  States,  io  m 
far  as  concerns  them,  without  any  impediment  to  its  immediate  commencement  aad 
force  in  so  far  as  concerns  the  Province  of  Buenos  Ayres. 

Art.  4.  Let  it  be  communicated  to  the  executive  authority. 

MARCELO  GAMBOA. 
JUilNPlCQ,^ 


COMMERCIAL  RE6UUTI0IS  OF  UHITED  STATES  AlVB  THE  1IETHERUUI98* 

OOMMEROIAL  OONVXMTION  BBTWBEN  TBS  UNITED  STATES  AKD  THE  NSTHSRLAHIXa. 

By  the  President  of  the  United  States — A  Proelamaiion, 

Whereas  a  supplementary  commercial  convention  between  the  United  States  of 
America  and  his  Majesty  the  King  of  the  Netherlands  was  concluded  and  e%Ded  by 
their  Plenipotentiaries  m  this  City,  on  the  26th  day  of  August  last,  which  supple- 
mentary convention  is,  word  for  word,  as  follows : — 

The  United  States  of  America  and  his  Majesty  the  King  of  the  Netherlandt,  being 
desirous  of  placing  the  commerce  of  the  two  countries  on  a  footing  of  greater  mntosl 
equality, liave  appointed  as  their  Plenipotentiaries  for  that  purpose;  that  is  to  «ay, 
the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America,  Daniel  Webster,  Secretary  of  State 
of  the  United  States,  and  his  Majesty  the  King  of  the  Netherlands,  Francois  MatUn 
Wenceslas  Baron  Testa,  Commander  of  the  Royal  Orand  Ducal  Order  of  the  Oown 
of  Oak  of  Luxembourg,  Knight  of  the  Royal  Order  of  the  Lion  of  the  Netherlands, 
and  of  the  Grand  Ducal  Order  of  the  White  Falcon,  third  class;  Counsellor  of  Lega- 
tion, and  his  Majesty's  Ohai^ge  d' Affaires  to  the  (Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America ;  who,  after  having  communicated  to  each  other  their  respectire  powers 
found  in  good  and  due  form,  have  agreed  that,  in  lieu  of  the  first  and  second  articles 
of  the  treaty  of  commerce  and  navigation,  signed  at  Washington  on  the  19tb  of  Jasii- 
ary,  1889,  lletween  the  high  contracting  parties,  the  f (lowing  articles  shall  be  sub- 
stituted : 

Art.  L  Goods  and  merchandise,  whatever  their  origin  may  be,  imported  into  or  ex- 
ported from  the  ports  of  the  United  States,  from  and  to  any  other  country,  in  veasels 
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of  the  Netherlandfl,  shall  pay  do  higher  or  other  datiea  'than  shall  be  levied  on  the 
like  goods  and  merchandise  imported  or  exported  in  national  vessels.  Reciproeallj, 
goods  and  merchandise,  whatever  their  origin  may  be,  imported  into  or  export4(l 
from  the  ports  of  the  Netherlands,  from  and  to  any  other  country,  in  vessels  of  the 
TJoited  States,  shall  pajr  do  higher  or  other  duties  than  shall  be  levied  on  the  like 
goods  and  merchandise  imported  or  exported  in  national  vessels. 

The  bounties,  drawbacks,  and  other  privileges  of  this  nature,  which  may  be  granted 
in  the  States  of  either  of  the  contracting  parties,  on  goods  imported  or  exported  in 
national  vessels,  shall  also  and  in  like  manner  be  granted  on  goods  imported  or  ex- 
ported in  vessels  of  the  other  country. 

Aet.  XL  The  above  reciprocal  equality  in  relation  to  the  flags  of  the  two  countries 
is  understood  to  extend  also  to  the  ports  of  the  colonies  and  dominions  of  the  Nether^ 
Unds  beyond  the  seas,  in  which  goods  and  merchandise,  whatever  their  origin  may 
be,  imported  or  exported  from  and  to  any  other  country  in  vessels  of  the  United 
States,  shall  pay  no  higher  duties  than  shall  be  levied  on  the  like  goods  and  mer- 
chandise imported  or  exported  from  and  to  the  same  places  in  vessels  of  the  Kether- 
laode.  The  bounties,  drawbacks,  or  other  privileges  of  similar  denomination  which 
may  be  there  granted  on  goods  and  merchandise  impoi-ted  or  exported  in  vessels  of 
the  Netherlands,  shall  also  and  in  like  manner  be  granted  on  goods  and  merchandise 
imported  or  exported  in  vessels  of  the  United  States. 

Abt.  Ill  Neither  party  shall  impose  upon  the  vessels  of  the  other,  whether  carry- 
ing cargoes  or  arriving  in  ballast  from  either  of  the  two  countries,  or  any  other  coun- 
try, any  duties  of  tonnage,  harbor  dues,  light-house,  salvage,  pilotage,  quarantine,  or 
port  charges  of  any  kind  or  denomination,  which  shall  not  be  imposed  in  like  cases  on 
national  vessels. 

Aax.  IV.  The  present  arrangement  does  not  extend  to  the  coastinc^  trade  and  fish- 
eries «f  the  two  countries  respeciivelv,  which  are  exclusively  allowed  to  national  ves- 
sels :  it  being,  moreover,  understood  that  in  the  East  Indian  Archipelago  of  the  Neth- ' 
erlands  the  trade  from  island  to  island  is  considered  as  coasting  trade,  and  likewise  in 
the  United  States,  the  trade  between  their  ports  on  the  Atlantic  and  their  ports  on 
the  Pacific;  and  if,  at  any  time,  either  the  Netherlands  or  the  United  States  shall  al- 
low to  any  other  nation  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  said  coasting  trade,  the  same 
trade  shall  be  allowed  on  the  same  footing  and  to  the  same  extent  to  the  other  party. 
It  being,  however,  expressly  understood  and  agreed  that  nothing  in  this  article  shall 
prevent  the  vessels  of  either  nation  from  entering  and  landing  a  portion  of  their  in- 
ward cargoes  at  one  port  of  the  other  nation,  and  then  proceeding  to  any  other  port 
or  ports  of  the  same,  to  enter  and  land  the  remainder,  nor  from  preventmg  them  in 
like  manner  from  loading  a  portion  of  their  outward  cargoes  at  one  port  and  pro- 
ceeding to  another  port  or  ports  to  complete  their  lading,  such  landing  or  lading  to  be 
done  under  the  same  rules  and  regulations  as  the  governments  may  respectively  es- 
tablish fur  their  national  vessels  in  like  cases. 

Art.  V.  The  above  reciprocal  equality  in  relation  to  the  flags  of  the  two  countries 
is  not  understood  to  prevent  the  government  of  the  Netherlands  from  levying  dis- 
criminating duties  of  import  or  export  in  favor  of  the  direct  trade  between  Holland 
and  her  colonies  and  dominions  beyond  the  seas ;  but  American  vessels  engaged  in 
such  direct  commerce  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  and  immunities,  whether  as 
regards  import  or  export  duties,  or  otherwise,  that  are  or  may  be  enjoyed  by  vessels 
under  the  Dutch  flag.  Likewise,  the  United  States  shall  continue  to  levy  the  dis- 
criminating duties  imposed  by  the  present  tariff  on  teas  and  coffees,  in  favor  of  the 
direct  importation  of  these  articles  from  the  place  of  their  growth,  but  also  without 
discriminating  between  the  flags  of  the  two  countries.  And  if,  at  any  time,  the  Neth- 
erlands or  the  United  States  shall  abolish  the  said  discriminating  duties,  it  is  uuder- 
stood  that  the  same  shall  be  in  like  manner  abolished  in  relation  to  the  Commerce  of 
the  other  country. 

Art.  VL  The  present  convention  shall  be  considered  as  additional  to  the  above- 
mentioned  treaty  of  the  19th  of  January,  1889,  and  shall,  altogether,  with  the  un- 
modified articles  of  that  treaty,  be  in  force  for  the  term  of  two  years,  commencing  six 
weeks  after  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications :  and  further  until  the  end  of  twelve 
months  after  either  of  the  contracting  parties  shall  have  given  to  the  other  notice  of 
its  intention  to  terminate  the  same;  each  of  the  contracting  parties  reserving  to  itself 
the  right  of  giving  such  notice  to  the  other,  after  the  expiration  of  the  same  term  of 
two  years.  And  it  is  hereby  mutuallv  agreed  tiiat,  in  case  of  such  notice,  this  con- 
vention, and  all  the  provisions  thereof,  as  well  as  the  said  treaty  of  1 9th  January, 
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1889,  and  the  proTuioM  thertof^  shall  at  the  end  of  iiie  said  twelre  mootts  aUogether 
cease  and  determine. 

A&T.  VII.  The  present  convention  shall  be  ratified,  and  the  ratifications  shall  be 
exchanged  at  Washington  within  six  months  of  its  date,  or  sooner,  if  possible. 

In  witness  whereof^  the  respective  Plenipotentiaries  have  signed  the  same;,  and  have 
afiixed  thereto  the  seals  of  their  arms. 

Done,  in  duplicate,  at  the  city  of  Washington,  this  twenty-sixth  day  of  August,  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty-two. 

DANIEL  WEBSTER,    r»«xt.l 
PS.  TESTA,  L«»A«J 


And  whereas  the  said  convention  has  been  duly  ratified  on  both  parts,  and  the  re- 
spective ratifications  of  the  same  were  exchanged  at  Washington,  on  the  25th  iostaat, 
by  Edward  Everett,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  and  J.  C.  Zinunerman, 
Consul  Qeneral  of  his  Majesty  the  King  of  the  Netherlands,  in  the  United  States  on 
the  part  of  their  respective  governments : — 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  known,  that  I,  Millard  Fillmore,  President  of  the  Uoiied 
States  of  America,  have  caused  the  said  convention  to  be  made  public,  to  the  end 
that  the  same  and  every  clause  and  article  thereof  may  be  observed  and  fulfilled  with 
good  faith  by  the  United  States  and  the  citizens  thereof. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  United 
States  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  city  of  Washington,  this  twenty-sixth  day  of  February,  in  the  year  of 
r  1  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty-three,  and  of  the  independence 
■-       -I  of  the  United  States  the  seventy-seventh. 

MILLARD  FILLMORK 
By  the  Pr68identr~Ei>WA.RD  EvKaiTT,  Secretary  of  State. 
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OF  FRiUOB  UPOH  Tflfi  TREISURT  OF  THB  UIITEB  STATES. 

We  gire  below  a  correct  copy  of  an  act  passed  at  the  last  session  of  the  32d  Con- 
gress, and  approved  February  26th,  1858: — 

Air  AOT  TO  P&XVVNT  FEACnM  UPON  TBI  TRBASUaT  Of  TBS  UNmD  STATES. 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  Houie  of  Jieprenentativee  of  the  United  Statet  of 
America  in  CongreM  aseembled,  That  all  tcansfers  and  assignments  hereafter  made  of 
any  claim  upon  the  United  States,  or  any  part  or  share  thereof,  or  interest  therein, 
■whether  absolute  or  conditional,  and  whatever  may  be  the  consideration  therefor;  and 
all  powers  of  attorney,  orders,  or  other  authorities,  for  receiving  pavment  of  any  such 
claim,  or  anv  part  or  share  thereof,  shall  be  absolutely  null  and  void,  unless  the  same 
shall  be  freely  made  and  executed  in  the  presence  of  at  least  two  attestiog  witnesses, 
after  the  allowance  of  such  claim,  the  ascertainment  of  the  amount  due,  and  the  is- 
suing of  a  warrant  for  the  payment  thereot 

Sxa  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  any  ofiScer  of  the  United  States,  or  person 
holding  any  place  of  trust  or  profit,  or  dlsdiargiog  any  official  function  under  or  in 
connection  with  any  executive  department  of  the  government  of  the  United  States,  or 
nnder  the  Senate  or  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States,  who,  after  tho 
passage  of  this  act,  shall  act  as  an  agent  or  attorney  for  prosecuting  any  claim  against 
the  United  States,  or  shall  in  any  manner,  or  by  any  means  otherwise  than  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  proper  official  duties,  aid  or  assist  in  the  pn  secution  or  support  of  any 
■uch  claim  or  claims,  or  shall  receive  any  gratuity,  or  any  share  of  or  interest  in  any 
claim  from  any  claimant  against  the  United  States,  with  intent  to  aid  or  assist,  or  in 
consideration  of  having  aided  or  assisted  in  the  prosecution  of  such  claim,  shall  be 
liable  to  mdictment  as  for  a  misdemeanor  in  any  court  of  the  United  States  having 
jurisdiction  thereof,  and,  on  conviction,  shall  pay  a  fine  not  exceeding  five  thousand 
dollars,  or  suffer  imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary  not  exceeding  one  year,  or  both,  aa 
the  court  in  its  discretion  shall  adjudge. 

Sbo.  8.  And  be  it  further  enacted^  That  any  senator  or  representative  in  Confess 
who,  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  shall,  for  compensation  paid  or  to  be  paid,  certain  or 
contingent,  act  as  agent  or  attorney  for  prosecuting  any  claim  or  claims  against  the 
United  States,  or  shall  in  any  manner,  or  by  any  means,  for  such  compensation,  aid  or 
assist  in  the  prosecution  or  support  of  any  such  claim  or  claims,  or  shall  receive  an^ 
gratuity,  or  any  share  of  or  interest  in  any  claim,  from  any  claimant  against  the  Uni- 
ted States,  with  intent  to  aid  or  assist,  or  in  consideration  of  having  aided  or  assisted 
in  the  prosecutioo  of  said  claim,  shall  be  liable  to  indictment  as  for  a  misdemeanor  in 
any  court  of  the  United  States  having  jurisdiction  thereof,  and,  on  conviction,  shall 
|>ay  a  fine  not  exceeding  five  thousand  (iollars,  or  suffer  imprisonment  in  the  peniten- 
tiary not  exceeding  one  year,  or  both,  as  the  court  in  its  discretion  shall  adjudge. 

Sxo.  4.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  any  person  who  shall  wilfully  or  knowingly 
destroy,  or  attempt  to  destroy,  or  with  intent  to  steal  or  destroy,  shall  take  and  carry 
away  any  record,  paper,  or  proceeding  of  a  oourt  of  justice,  filed  or  deposited  with 
any  clerk  or  officer  of  such  court,  or  any  paper  or  document  or  record  filed  or  deposit- 
ed in  any  public  office,  or  with  any  judicial  or  public  officer,  shall,  without  reference 
to  the  value  of  the  record,  paper,  document,  or  proceeding  so  taken,  be  deemed  {guilty 
of  felony,  and,  on  conviction,  in  any  court  of  the  United  States  having  jurisdiction 
thereof,  shall  pay  a  fine  not  exceeding  two  thousand  dollars,  or  suffer  imprisonment  in 
a  penitentiary  not  exceeding  three  years,  or  both,  as  the  court  in  its  discretion  shall 
adjudge. 

Sso.  5.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  any  officer  having  the  custody  of  any  re- 
cord, document,  paper,  or  proceeding  specifieid  in  the  last  preceding  section  of  this 
act,  who  shall  frauaulently  take  away,  or  withdraw,  or  destroy  any  such  record,  docu- 
ment»  paper,  or  proceeding  filed  in  his  office,  or  deposited  with  him,  or  in  his  custody, 
shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  felony  in  any  oourt  of  the  United  States  having  jcfrisdiction 
thereof,  and,  oft  conviction,  shall  pay  a  fine  not  exceeding  two  thousand  dollars,  or  suf- 
fer imprisonmeni  in  a  penitentiary  not  exceeding  three  years,  or  both,  as  the  court  in 
its  discretion  shall  adjudge,  and  shall  forfeit  his  office,  and  be  forever  afterwards  dis- 
qualified from  holding  any  office  under  the  government  of  the  United  States. 

Sao.  6.  And  be  it  further  etiacted.  That  if  any  person  or  persons  shall,  directly  or 
indirectly,  promise,  offer,  or  give,  or  cause  or  procure  to  be  promised,  offered,  or  given, 
any  money,  goods,  right  in  action,  bribe,  present,  or  rewara,  or  any  promise,  contract, 
undertaking,  obligation  or  security  for  the  payment  or  delivery  of  any  money,  goods. 
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right  in  action,  bribe,  present,  or  reward,  or  any  other  valiiable  Ainr  whatever,  to 
any  member  of  the  Senate  or  House  of  Kepresentativee  of  the  United  States  after  bis 
election  as  such  member/  and  either  before  or  after  he  shall  have  qualified  and  taken 
his  seat,  or  to  any  officer  of  the  United  States,  or  person  holding  any  place  of  trust 
or  profit,  or  diBchargiog  any  official  function  under,  or  in  connectioo  with  any  depart- 
ment of  the  government  of  the  United  States,  or  under  the  Senate  or  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States,  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  with  intent  to  infm- 
ence  his  vote  or  decision  on  any^  question,  matter,  cause,  or  proceeding,  which  may 
then  be  pending,  or  may  by  law,'or  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  be 
brought  oefore  him  in  his  official  capacity,  or  in  his  place  of  trust  or  profit,  and  sball 
thereof  be  convicted,  such  person  or  persons  so  offermg,  promising,  or  giving,  or  caos- 
ing  or  procuring  to  be  promised,  offered,  or  given,  any  such  money,  goods,  right  in 
action,  bribe,  present  or  reward,  or  any  promise,  contract,  undertaking,  obligation,  or 
security  for  Uie  payment  or  delivery  of  any  money,  goods,  right  in  action,  bribe, 
present,  or  reward,  or  other  valuable  thing  whatever,  and  the  member,  officer,  or 
person,  who  shall  in  anywise  accept  or  receive  the  same,  or  any  part  thereof)  shall  be 
liable  to  indictment,  as  for  a  high  crime  or  misdemeanor,  in  any  court  of  the  United 
States  liaving  jurisdiction  for  Uie  trial  of  crimes  and  misdemeanors ;  and  shall,  apoQ 
conviction  thereof^  be  fined  not  exceeding  three  times  the  amount  so  offered,  promised, 
or  given,  and  impri^^oned  in  a  penitentiary  not  exceedmg  three  years ;  and  the  persoo 
convicted  of  so  accepting  or  receiving  the  same,  or  any  part  thereof,  if  an  officer  or 
person  holding  any  such  place  of  trust  or  profit  as  aforesaid,  shall  forfeit  his  office  or 

Elace ;  and  any  person  so  convicted  under  tnis  section  shall  forever  be  disqualified  to 
old  any  office  of  honor,  trust  or  profit,  under  the  United  States. 
Sbo.  7.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  Tliat  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  of  the  act  of 
July  twenty- ninth,  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-six,  entitled  "  An  act  in  relation  to  the 
payment  of  claims,"  shall  apply  and  extend  to  all  claims  against  the  United  States, 
whether  allowed  by  special  acts  of  Congress,  or  arising  under  general  laws  or  treaties, 
or  in  any  other  manner  whatever. 

Seo.  8.  And  he  it  further  enacted^  That  nothing  in  the  second  and  third  sections  of 
this  act  contained  shall  be  construed  to  apply  to  the  prosecution  or  defense  of  any 
action  or  suit  in  any  judicial  court  of  the  United  States. 


ACT  OF  OHIO  MUTUSQ  TO  THE  SALE  OF  RAILROAD  BOSTDS. 
The  following  Act,  passed  at  the  last  session  of  the  Ohio  Legislatnre,  was  apptored 
by  the  Governor,  December  15, 1852. 

AN  ACT  aBLATINO  TO  TBE  SALE  OP  BONDS  OW  RAILROAD  OOMFANUS,  AND  TO  INCRXA^  IBS 
NUMBER  or  DIRBOrORS. 

Section  I,  Beit  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  That  t|ie 
Directors  of  any  railroad  company  authorized  to  borrow  money  and  to  execute  bonds 
or  promissory  notes  therefor,  shall  be  and  they  are  hereby  authorised  to  sell,  negvtttate, 
mortgage  or  pledge  such  bonds  or  notes,  as  well  as  any  notes,  bonds,  scrip  or  certifi- 
cates for  the  payment  of  money  or  property  which  such  company  may  have  hereto- 
fore received  or  shall  hereafter  receive  as  donations  or  in  payment  of  subscriptioDs  to 
the  capital  stodc  or  for  other  dues  of  such  company,  at  such  times  and  in  such  places 
ettber  within  or  without  the  State,  and  at  such  rates  and  for  such  prices  as  m  the 
opinion  of  said  Directors  will  best  advance  the  bterests  of  such  company ;  and  if  such 
notes  or  bonds  are  thus  sold  at  a  discount,  such  sale  shall  be  as  valid  in  every  respect, 
and  such  securities  as  binding  for  the  respective  amounts  thereof^  as  if  they  were  soM 
at  their  par  value. 

SBonoN  2.  No  Direetor  of  any  railroad  company  shall  either  dhreetly  or  indirectly 
purchase  tfny  shares  of  the  capital  stock,  or  any  of  the  bonds,  notes,  or  ciUier  eecisities 
of  any  railroad  company  of  wnich  he  may  be  a  Director,  for  less  than  the  par  valoe 
thereof;  and  all  soon  stocks,  bonds,  notes,  or  other  securities  that  may  be  pnrdiased 
by  any  such  Director  for  less  than  the  par  valoe  thereof  shall  be  null  and  void. 

SzonoN  8.  That  any  railroad  company  heretofore  incorporated,  or  which  may  be 
hereafter  incorporated  in  this  State,  saall  be  and  is  hereby  authorised  by  a  vote  of  a 
majority  of  the  stock  of  such  company,  to  increase  the  number  of  Directors  provided 
for  in  Ae  charter  of  such  company  to  any  number  not  greater  than  thirteen ;  and  the 
increased  number  of  Directors  thus  created  shall  have  the  same  powers  and  perform 
the  same  duties  as  may  be  provided  for  in  the  charter  of  such  company. 
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COMMERCIAL  STATISTICS. 


COMMERCE  OF  FRANCE  Ilf  1852. 

The  JfonUeur  publishes  the  official  statetneot  of  receipts  from  duties  during  the 
month  of  December,  and  for  the  year  1852,  compared  with  the  receipts  for  the  tame 
periods  in  1850  and  1851.  We  translate  a  brief  summary  of  results,  in  anticipation 
of  the  more  elaborate  and  detailed  statements  of  the  Tableau  general^  which  we  shall 
laj  before  the  readers  of  the  Merchantt*  Magazine  as  soon  as  received. 

Import  duties  produced  in  1852 francs        189,750,264 

«  »*  1861 117.662,812 

1850 124,696,461 

Thus  the  amount  of  receipts  from  import  duties  was  last  year  15,068,803  francs 
greater  than  in  1850,  and  22,607,462  francs  greater  than  in  1851.  The  increase  »  in 
goods  of  almost  eyery  class. 

Compared  with  the  business  of  1851  the  increase  in 

c<«iBe  is  £rom. francs  17,400,776  to  20.028,808 

Oottonfrom 12,759,268  to  15,602,981 

"Wool  from 7,281,225  to  18,649,781 

Colonial  sugars  from 20,174,479  to  25,414,882 

Castings  from 1,861,890  to  2,206,609 

If  we  bear  in  mind  that  the  stock  on  hand  at  the  various  entrepots  on  the  8 1st  De- 
cember last,  was  much  below  the  figure  of  the  preceding  year,  the  conclusion  is  obvi- 
ous that  business  has  been  very  active  in  most  all  branches.  The  manufacturers  were 
entirely  out  of  goods  made  up,  and  of  raw  material,  in  December,  1851.  They  pur- 
d)ased  steadily  during  the  whole  year  1852  at  all  the  principal  markets,  and  with  the 
exception  of  woolen  goods,  the  demand  for  which  was  seriously  affected  by  the  mild 
weatbar,  the  supply  has  been  almost  entirely  exhausted. 

Of  the  few  articles  which  have  yielded  less  than  in  1851,  we  notice  olive  oil,  the 
harvest  having  failed  this  year.  The  amount  of  duties  on  this  article  fell  from 
5,976,668  francs  to  8,887,119  francs. 

Taken  by  itself,  the  month  of  December  presents  equally  remarkable  results. 

This  month  produced  in  duties  in  1852 francs  18,405,987 

«■  •*  1861 9,692,026 

♦*  "  1860 9,791,856 

There  is  a  gain  of  8,718,961  francs  on  1851,  and  of  8,614,681  francs  on  1850. 

During  the  month  of  December,  1852,  cotton  was  verv  scarce  at  the  market  of 
Havre,  which  accounts  for  the  falling  off  in  receipts  from  duties,  which  produced  only 
842,008  francs,  instead  of  1,884,916  francs,  the  amount  in  1851. 

The  month  of  January,  1858,  cannot  be  expected  to  yield  results  as  favorable  as 
those  of  1852,  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  last  year  witnessed  a  remarkabl*  re- 
vival of  specuUtion  in  all  kinds  of  goods,  during  the  first  two  months  of  the  year, 
while  the  course  of  business  in  1858  is  less  fluctuating. 

The  first  half  of  1852  was  not  satisfactory  as  regards  exports,  and  the  receipts 
from  duties  were  much  behind  those  of  1861,  on  many  kinds  of  goods.  But  after 
Jnly  and  August,  the  orders  reeeived  at  all  the  French  Manufactories  were  numerous, 
and  enabled  them  to  make  up  for  lost  tima 

The  value  of  machines  exported  in  1862  was  5,885,046  francs;  in  1851,  5,562.070 
firancs;  articles  of  millinery  and  dressmaking,  4,947,614  francs;  in  1851,  5.899.570 
francs;  wioe^  2,486,974  hectolitres;  in  1851,  2,259,162  francs;  cereals,  4,167,642 
francs;  in  1861,  4,840,826  francs;  salt,  marine  or  saline,  1,088,829  metrical  quintals; 
in  1851. 1,015,942  ;  refined  su|[ar,  160,068  metrical  quintals;  in  1851, 159,829 ;  wool 
en  fabrics,  57,896  metrical  qumtaJs;  in  1851,  67,556. 

It  will  be  seeo  that  many  of  these  articles  are  still  behind  the  figures  of  last  year, 
but  they  were  maeh  less  favorable  six  months  ago. 
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The  tonnage  of  general  navigation*  of  France  exhibits  an  increaae  in  TesseU  enter- 
ing, and  a  decrease  in  vesaeU  going  out,  since  last  year. 


lliere  entered  in  1852.. 

1861.. 

1850.. 
Tliere  cleared  in  1852.. 

1851.. 

1850.. 


18,702  vessels,  of. 

17,424 

16,800         « 

16,898 

17,212        « 

15,626         « 


2,489,704  1 

2,201,917 

2,068,963 

1,863,226 

1,886.269 

1,616.189 


This  result  furnishes  another  proof  that  the  import  trade  has  been  more  actire  k 
1852  than  the  export  trade. 


COMMERCE  OF  SM  FRiVCISCO  HI  1852. 


▲ICEaiCAN  VESSELS  ENTSaiKO  (gOASTWISE)  POET    OE    SAN  ERAMOISOO  DUEIlfQ   THE  TEAS 
ENDING   DECEMBEE  28tH,  1852. 

No.  Tons.  No. 

57         46,046 

189       119.055 


Steamers .  • . . 

Ships 

Barks 

Total. 


58        17.686 


Brigs 

Schooners . 


AMERICAN  VESSELS  ENTERING  JTROM  FOREIGN  FQBA8. 


Steamers .... 

Ships 

Barks 

Total. 


No. 
69 
28 
88    -     10,279 


Tons. 

72,441  I  Brigs. 

16,275  I  Schooners.. 


FOREIGN  VESSELS  ENTERING  FROM  FOREIGN  FORTS. 


Steamers 

Ship 

Barks 

Tolal. 


No. 

1 

93 

141 


Tons. 

889 

62,882 

51,844 


Brigs. 

Schooners. 


64 

26 

11.221 
2,783 

344 

196.781 

No. 
64 
53 

Toofi. 
11.283 
6,666 

252 

116jm 

No. 

112 

60 

Tom. 
19.782 
6,892 

407         131,289 


RECAPnULATION. 


No.  Tons. 

American  vessels  entering  coastwise 344  .   196,781 

American  vesseleT  entering  from  foreign  ports 252  116,944 

Foreign  vessels  entering  Irom  foreign  ports  ......        407  181,289 


Total  entered  from  January  1  to  Dec  28,  1862  .      1,008 

AMERIOAN  VESSELS   CLEARING   OOASTWISB. 


Steamers..... 

Ships. 

Barks 

Total. 


No. 
90 
22 
48 


Tons. 

57,758  I  Brigs 

18,739     Schooners. 
12,170  I 


AMERICAN   VESSELS  CLEARING  FOR  FOREIGN  FORX8. 


Steamers... .. 
Ships... .... . 

Barks 

Total 


No. 

66 

141 

74 


Tons. 

68,511 

112,186 

21.868 


Brigs, 

Schooners. . 


446,014 

No. 

92 

458 

Tom. 

15,416 

29.424 

705 

188,507 

No. 
64 
46 

TOIM. 

11,626 
5.505 

891         219,644 


*  General  narigalioo.  In  the  technicftl  language  of  French  official  staUstlostmeaas  the  enHre  nav- 
Igation,  iocluding  vessels  going  out  and  comiog  in,  and  wllhoal  regard  to  privileges  exiended  to  cer- 
tain classes  of  vessels  and  withheld  irom  others. 
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FORKIGN  yi88EL8  CLEARIKO  FOR  FORXION  PORTS. 


Steamera...  •.. 

No. 
2 

Tons. 

778 

Brigs 

Schooners. . .  • 

No.           Tout. 

107           18,477 
69            6,728 

406         129,988 

Shipe. 

Barkl 

Total., 

98 

184 

61,428 
62,677 

RROAPrrULATION. 

American  veseels  clearing  coastwise 

American  vessels  clearing  for  foreign  ports 

Foreign  vessels  clearing  for  foreign  ports 

No. 
706 
391 
406 

Tons. 
188,607 
219,644 
120.988 

Total  cleared  from  Jan.  1  to  Dec.  28, 1862  . . .      1,601        483,189 

PASSENGERS  ARRIVIlfG  AND  CLEABIICO  BT  SEA  AT  SAN   FRANCISCO  DURING  THE  YEAR  ENDING 
DECEMBER  28tH,  1862. 

Males.  Females.         Ctafldren.  Total. 

Arriving 67.816  6,228  1,661  64.190 

Leaving 22,664  890  2  22,946 


Excess  of  arrivals 41,244 


TRADE  OF  THB  UNITED  KINGDOM  WITH  FRANCE. 

In  a  Parliamentary  paper,  just  printed,  an  account  is  given  of  the  trade  of  the  Uni- 
ted Kingdom  with  France  in  each  year,  from  1848  to  1861,  both  inclusive  :— 

The  declared  value  of  Britbh  and  Irish  produce  and  manufactures  ex- 
ported to  France  in  1848,  was £1,026,621 

In  1849 ; 1,961,269 

In  1860 2,401.956 

In  1861. 2,028,468 

The  official  value  of  the  articles,  and  also  of  foreign  and  ^lonial  mer- 
chandise, in  1848,  was 2,891,656 

In  1849 4,169,268 

Inl860 4,667,670 

In  1861 4,496,198 

The  imports  from  France  of  official  value  were,  in  1848 7,1 80,394 

In  1849 8,177,076 

In  1 850 8,464,198 

In  1861 8,088,113 

Ii^  the  four  years  the  import  duties  were,  1848 1,822,1 96 

In  1849 2,248,476 

In  1860 2,020.767 

In  1861 2,110,968 


IRISH  PRODUCE  IMPORTED  INTO  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

According  to  a  British  Parliamentary  return,  just  published,  there  were  in  1848,  of 
Irish  growth,  844,604  quarters  of  grain  imported  into  Great  Britain  from  Ireland  ; 
761,146  in  1860;  and  860,068  in  1861.  Of  meal  and  flour,  1,176,920  quarters  in 
1849  ;  1,066,241  in  1860;  and  828,129  in  1861.  Of  live  stock,  the  number  from  Ire- 
land into  Great  BriUin  was  620,766  in  1849 ;  in  1860,  476,198  ;  and  in  1861,  474,208- 


ARRIFAL  OF  AMERICAN  VESSELS  AT  SAN  FRANCISCO  IN  1852. 
^     The  subjoined  list  of  the  vessels  which  arrived  at  San  Franciico  from  Eastern  do- 
mestic ports  during  the  year  1862,  with  the  ports  from  which  they  sailed,  the  amount 
of  tonnage,  the  datee  of  arrival,  and  the  length  of  passage,  is  derived  from  the  San 
Francisco  Price  Current. 
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FROM  NEW   TORK. 


JAKOART. 

Vettete.  1^*>  Days. 

18.  Ship  Comet 1,886  104 

28,Hornet 1,426  167 

28,  St.  Lawrence 628  146 

28,  Wild  Pigeon. 996  104 

FBBRUART. 

1,  Trade  Wind 2,029  120 

6,OoldenGate 1,849  118 

10,  Sword  Fish 1,080  92 

n,CeleatiRl 860  107 

MARCH. 

21,  Bark  Mer»ey 872  162 

APRIL. 

18,  Ship  Invincible 1,770  116 

15,  Hurricane. 1,697  120 

18,  Crescent 760  146 

19.Sartclle 416  179 

21,  Europe 667  148 

22.  Georgia, 488  149 

22,  Eclipae 1,238  108 

MAT. 

1,  J.  11  Mayo 656  162 

20,  Seamen*8  Bride 668  1 60 

20,  Mechanic's  Own. 640  160 

22,  Wisconsin 856  126 

26,  Severn 672  182 

28,  Great  Britain.,,.' 724  188 

29,  Arminga 716  187 

29,  Kensington 494  168 

• 

24,  Andalusia. 771  143 

80,  Sea  Serpent 1,402  112 

JOLT. 

1, Tornado. 1,802  180 

4,  Staghound 1,584  126 

4,SeaNymph 637  !26 

6,  Kate  Hayes. 750  153  | 

8,  Ozenbndge 627  160  , 

12,  Eastern  State 813  150 

12,Ino.,. 896  115 

15,  Gov.  Morton 1,430  124 

19,  Bark  Racehound 499  153 

29,  Ship  White  Squall 1,100  110 

AUGUST. 

2,  Michael  Angelo 788  164 

2,  Bark  Kremlin 469  154 

4,  Ship  Harriet  Hozie  ....  607  188  | 

11,  Grecian 1,131  160  j 

12,  Prince  de  Joinville 627  220  , 

18,  Caroline  Read 666  154  | 

18,  Empire    1,270  185  1 

18,  Bark  Julia  Ann 872  135  | 

8EPTBMBER. 

1,  Ship  North  America  . . .  1,402  162  { 


Vessels.  Tons.  Daja. 

2,AtaUwta 1,805  142 

6,  Flying  Cloud 1,78S  lit 

7,  Queen  of  the  West 1,240  168 

14,  Bark  Faany  Major. ....  226  189 

16.  Pathfinder 881  151 

28,  Ship  Union. 1,012  118 

20,  Kate  Napier 858  184 

80,JohnJay 499  270 

80,  N.  B.  Pahner 1,490  180 

OCTOBER. 

l,GaceUe 1,244  188 

8,  Messenger. 1,851  128 

10,  Antelope    1,187  152 

19,  Columbia 699  808 

19,Racer 1.700  188 

1 9,  Bark  Kate  Hastings 448  151 

19,  Southerner. 888  178 

20.  Ship  North  Star 727  188 

20,  Josephine »47  148 

20,  Eliia  Mallory 649  168 

20,  Greyhound 536  127 

20,  Monterey 601  215 

30,  Josiah  Quincy 473  197 

81,  Bark  Greenfield 660  148 

NOVRMBER. 

6,  Ship  Mandarin 777  116 

7,Eureka 1,140  187 

11,  James  Drake 48S  182 

12,  Fanny  Forrester 624  145 

12,  George  Law 508  176 

12,  Harkaway 560  188 

12,  Rubicon 499  178 

18,Erie. 450  141 

13,  Albany 408  185 

14,  Jamestown 1,151  128 

15,  Sovereign  of  the  Seas.. .  2,468  108 

16,  Bark  Mermaid 660  137 

1 6,  Frederick  Warren 868  1 79 

80,  Ship  Raven 711  112 

30,  California  Packet 602  *  222 

SO,  W.  H.  Harbeck 874  162 

80,  Bark  Feneloa 893  212 

DSCEICBSR, 

2,  Ship  Defiance 1,690  159 

4,  Tropic 512  208 

4,  Bark  AUioth. 829  186 

9,  Ship  Samuel  Russell. ...  957  119 

9,S«a  Witch 907  108 

9,Seainan 546  126 

19,  John  Baring 570  249 

19,Wamer 500  147 

19,  BarkObmet 540  126 

20,  Ship  R.  B.  Forbes 740  128 

22.  Matilda. 410  184 

28,  Syren 1,005  182 

28,  Bark  Mary  <b  Jana 848  219 

27,Jeaimetto 220  204 
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JANUABT. 

VeMeli.  Tons.  Days. 

14,  Ship  John  Wade 650    181 


16,  FljrioF  Fish 1,606      98 

28,HaBDibal 644.    248 


8,  Bark  Ziogari 886  148 

8,  Ship  Northern  Light 1,021  109 

24,  Versailles 660  188 

26,  John  Bertram 1,080  106 


28,  Benjamin  Howard 690  1 20 

27,  Bark  Ellen  No;  ea. 417  182 

28,  Ship  Ooorier 1,026  108 

MAT. 

9,0xnard 696  160 

15,  Amaaoo 569  148 

28,  Hoogly 1,804  128 


«0,  Victory 691  188 

JULT. 

8,-Bark  G.  E.  Webster 864  218 

8,  Ship  Roebuck. 816  152 

4,  Bark  Ala 462  156 

4,  Argonaut 676  188 

21,  Bark  Wallace. 800  168 

21,  Ship  Samuel  Appleton. . .  787  148 

21,0xibrd 750  177 


Vessels. 
80,  Antelope  , 


Tons.  Days. 
507     150 


2,  Horsburgh 642  128 

6,Flavio 687  167 

6,T.B.  Wales. 569  144 

12,  Isaiah  Orowell 522  172 

18,  Staflfordahire 1,817  101 

18,  R.  0.  Winthrop. 781  188 

17,  Shooting  Star 908  106 

17,HamiltoD. 898  170 


1,  Beverly 676  144 

16,  Lady  Franklin 468  180 

18,  Brig  F.  Oopeland  <k  Co  . .       94  168 

19,  Ship  Witch  of  the  Wave..  1,499  116 

19,  Mary  MerrUl 424  179 

20,  Samoeet 784  148 

20,  John  Quincy  Adams. ....     675  170 

20,  Hippogriffe 671  166 

81,£UenFoster 1,001  162 

KOYXMBIB. 

2,  Cohota. 690  187 

28,Ale8to 420  296 

27,  Winded  Arrow 1,062  118 

28,  Southern  Cross 950  168 

DXOEXBXE. 

1,  Onward 864  120 

2,  Carthage 426  168 

S.Polynesia. 1,176  141 

24,  Buena  Vista 547  162 


Vessels. 

JAMUABT. 

16,  Ship  Helen  A  Miller. .  .^.     610    199 

FBaUAET. 

26,BarkB.H.0hapin 486    221 

APEIL. 

2,EeDsingtoa 218    126 


FROIC  BALTIMOaB. 
Tons.  Dsys.         Vessels.  Tons.  Days. 

8,  Bark  Francis  Patridge  ...     264    160 

OOTOBim. 

81,Maria 274    122 


MOYXMBBB. 

18,  Brig  (}en.  Pinckney. 194    227 


VesseliL 


FBOM  PBILADKLPHIA. 


February  18,  Bark  Huntington  (San  Diego) 885 

March  4,  Ship  Thomas  Watson 848 

August  24,  Bark  Asa  Packer 400 

September  80,  Ship  S.  S.  Bishop 596 

October  18,  Carioca 461 

•*  19,Venice. 550 

**  21,  Steam  Schooner  Mary  Ann 100 


Tons.  No.  of  dsySi 


FBOX  BIOBXOND. 


March     22,  Ship  Reindeer  . 

April      14,  Gentoo , 

October  16,  Oeneva 


800 
747 
460 


150 
116 
154 
122 
168 
176 
250 


149 
126 
208 


raOX  FBANXrOBT,  MAINX* 

September  7,  Bark  J.  W.  Paige 
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VROM  XIW  LOVDON. 

September  28,  Schoooer  ResolQte IM         185 

It  will  be  seen  bj  the  foregoing  table,  that  there  arrived  at  San  Fraoetsoo^  fnm 
ISastem  domestic  porta,  in  1862,  182  ships,  28  barks  and  4  brigs  and  schoooers — total 
164  vessels.    Amount  of  tonnage  124.650  tons;  average  length  of  passage  151  daya 

Of  these  vessels  47  were  from  Boston,  with  an  a^regate  tonnage  of  S4,241  to«, 
the  average  length  of  passage  being  148^  days ;  99  mun  New  York,  the  toaaagt  of 
which  was  88,889  toss,  and  the  average  length,  of  passage  about  150  daye ;  1  fnm 
Philadelphia,  with  a  tonnage  of  2,889  tons,  the  average  lei^thof  passage  being  about 
161  day  a  ;  6  from  Baltimore,  with  a  tonnage  of  1,890  tons,  average  length  of  pasisgi 
179  days ;  from  Richmond  8  vessels,  2,007  tons ;  and  one  each  from  Fmokfoit,  Miioi 
and  New  London. 

The  arrivals  dnriag  the  diflforent  months  of  the  year  were  as  follows  :-- 

January— 6  ships,  tonnage  5,911,  average  passage  140  days.  All  assorted  Gaigo«» 
with  but  little  coal,  cement,  bricks,  or  lumber. 

February — 6  ships,  2  barks,  8,288  tons,  average  passage  145^  days.  Abovt  sas 
million  feet  lumber  and  considerable  cement,  with  some  cmL  One  reasel  with  gov- 
ernment stores. 

March — 5  ship^,  2  barks;  4,557  tons,  average  passage  182  daya  A  large  quasfitf 
of  lumber,  bricks,  coal,  cement,  and  iron,  with  but  little  general  carga  Oae  veasd 
loaded  with  flour. 

April — 10  ships,  8  barks;  10,267  tone,  average  passage  137|  daya  Three  of  these 
vessels  were  loaded  with  flour,  and  four  mostly  with  coal.  The  remainder  Ium!  mnch 
<x>al,  iron,  cement,  lumber,  etc.,  so  that  the  quantity  of  general  assorted  oaerobaadiBe 
was  small  for  the  number  of  ships. 

May — 11  ships;  7,605  tons,  average  passage  149  days.  Seven  of  these  vesseli 
were  mosUy  loaded  with  coal,  lumber,  grain,  flour,  and  iron ;  only  four  bad  mock  «- 
sorted  groceries. 

June— 8  ships ;  2,864  tons,  average  passage  129  days. 

July — 14  ships,  4  barks ;  14,439  tons,  average  passage  146|  days.  The  propcrtioa 
of  assorted  groceries  to  general  caigo  received  this  month,  was  small ;  bntter  was  the 
only  article  which  arrived  in  excess. 

August — 14  ships,  8  barks;  12,424  ton%  average  passage  148|  days.  Five  of  the 
Tessels  arriving  this  month  brought  no  assorted  cargo,  the  other  twelve  had  a  frur  at- 
•ortment  of  general  groceries. 

-  September — 9  ships,  8  barks,  1  schooner;  10,622  tons,  average  passage  156^  days. 
Of  the  arrivals  this  month,  seven  vessels  brought  mostly  passengers,  lumber,  coal,  etc 

October — 22  ships,  4  barks,  1  brig,  one  schooner ;  19,441  tons,  average  passage  IM 
di.ys. 

November — 1,8  ships,  8  barks,  1  brig;  15,877  tons,  average  passage  161  daya. 

December — 14  ships,  4  barks ;  12,285  tons,  average  passage  158^  days. 

The  steamships  which  arrived  from  New  York  during  the  year,  are  not  iodiided  m 
the  above  statement. 

The  following  are  the  twelve  shortest  passages  of  the  year  :•— 

Name.  From.  DtteofarrivaL     Ko.ord»a 

Sword  Fish New  York February    10...  « 

Flying  Fish Boston. February    15...  96 

Staffordshire **      August       IS...         lOl 

Severeign  of  the  Seas New  York November  15. . .         lOS 

Oomet V         .January      13...  IM 

Wild  Pigeon  ...  .^ **        January      28...  104 

John  Bertram 1 Boston... March         26...         106 

Shooting  Star. **      August       17...         lOf 

Celestial New  York February    17. . .         1«7 

Oourier Boston April  88...         108 

Bolip?e New  York April  22. . .         108 

Sea  Witch **        December     9...         108 

SuUoined  is  a  statement  of  the  number  of  vessels  whidi  have  sailed  from  the 
United  States  for  Oalifomia,  each  month  since  the  discovery  of  gold  :— 
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Jtnaftiy 

Februar? . . . , 
MMtsh...... 

April 

May 

June  ....... 

Jalj... 

Aognst 

September  . . 

October 

Norember. . . 
December..  • . 

Totd.. 


1848.      1849.      18M.      im.    18M. 


88 

88 

C6 

14 

64 

88 

11 

20 

68 

108 

18 

84 

81 

68 

8 

16 

88 

88 

4 

88 

84 

88 

6 

28 

42 

26 

6 

16 

50 

26 

4 

27 

40 

28 

4 

81 

« 

74 

87 

10 

84 

6 

106 

41 

14 

26 

11 

89 

21 

11 

•  • 

20 


678 


686 


121        •268 


LAEE  IMPORTS  AT  BUFFALO  15  1852. 

The  foUowiDg  table  of  imports  at  the  port  of  Boffido  by  the  Lakee,  for  the  season 
of  1852,  is  derired  from  the  Buffalo  CammereicU  Advertiter :~ 


IMFOaTB  AT  BUrFAI.0  BT  LAKB  UT   1852. 


Artleles. 

Flour , 

Pork 

Beet .%. 

Whisky 

Seed 


.bbls. 


FisI 

Ashes 

Cranberries 

OU 

Meal 

Hides 

Leather rolls 

Broom-corn.  •  .bales 

Copper tons 

Bunalo-robes.  .bales 

Lead pigs 

Wheat bush 

Com 

Oats 

Barley. 

Bye 


Qnaotitj. 

1,299^18 

60,689 

76,679 

79,806 

81,559 

7.686 

6,814 

14,522 

1,176 

7,577 

5,099 

95,452 

7,156 

5,420 

489 

80 

81,916 

5,549,778 

5,186,281 

2,596.281 

497.918 

112,271 


Valne. 

$5,847,808 

1,031,878 

766,790 

798,060 

815.590 

76,860 

64.412 

868,050 

11,760 

227,810 

15,297 

242.892 

178,875 

66,040 

21,1^00 

4,000 

119,205 

4.994,800 

8,082,047 

1,141,841 

298,747 

78,589 


Arttelet. 

Butter lbs. 

Lard • 

Tallow 

Bacon 

Lumber feet 

Staves 

Wool .bales 

Hemp........... 

Flax 

Cattle 

Sheep 

Horses. 

Liye  hogs 

Dressed  hogs 

PelU bales 

Furs 

Cotton 

Coal.. tons 

Iron 

Tobacco hhds. 

Tobacco  . . .  .boxes 
Sundries 


Qnsotlty. 

8,989,917 

7.164,672 

1,014.686 

9,796,590 

72,887,255 

12,998,614 

45,172 

8,598 

789 

15,926 

16,590 

1,648 

111,228 

17,074 

6,213 

1,535 

77 

84,666 

4,848 

6,620 

7,725 


Yaliie. 

$718,184 

716,467 

101,468 

881,694 

8,680,470 

8.899,584 

8.842,728 

71,960 

11.886 

796,800 

41,876 

164,800 

1,112,280 

280,930 

185.826 

281.786 

2.210 

188,660 

165,186 

464,060 

198,875 

8,000,000 


Total  value $45,265,922 

Total  value,  1851 81,889,951 


Increase. $18,876,971 


BRITISH  AffD  FOREIOir  SHIPPIHO. 

A  recent  return  made  to  the  British  Parliament  furnishes  the  declared  value  of  the 
exports  of  British  produce,  and  also  the  employment  of  British  and  foreign  shipping, 
during  a  period  of  thirty  years,  from  1822  to  1851  inclusiTe.  Within  that  period  the 
amount  of  British  exports  has  been  doubled ;  but  this  increase  has  taken  place  entire- 
ly since  1882.  up  to  which  date  there  has  been  no  sustained  improvement  for  ten 
years.    The  table  also  shows,  at  a  glance  the  effsots  of  the  banking  and  commercial 


*  In  etorsn  months. 
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depreaaion  of  1820, 1887,  and  1848.  Within  the  same  period  the  inerMse  in  the  en- 
ploymeot  of  British  shipping  has  been  still  more  remarkable  than  the  growth  oC  a- 
ports,  the  total  amount  or  tonnage  entered  inwards  and  cleared  ontwards  having  beea 
three  times  as  large  last  ^ear  as  in  1822.  The  augmentation  in  foreign  toooage  sisef 
the  repeal  of  the  nayigation  laws  is  exhibited  in  a  still  greater  ratio ;  bat  tkia  Apto- 
portionate  morement  will  be  reversed  in  the  returns  for  1852. 


COMMERCE  OF  SAIBUSKT. 

From  a  detailed  statement  of  the  Commerce  of  the  port  of  Sandosky,  and 
places  in  that  district,  published  in  a  late  number  of  the  Commireial  JUgisier,  (a  noil 
ablj  conducted  daily,)  the  Cineinnati  Price  Current  compiles  the  fidlowtng  statistiei, 
"^hich  show  a  large  increase  in  the  business,  as  compared  with  1851.  Toledo  has  ab^ 
largely  increased,  but  the  excess  in  the  value  of  the  Commerce  of  Sandusky  for  tkt 
year  1852,  over  that  of  Toledo,  is  $2,381,947. 

The  total  imports  of  Sandusky,  as  shown  by  the  collector's  statement,  were  tn— 

1852 -      $40,89«,08ft 

,1851 1S,917,6«4 

fiiCJ^etLBe |2«,978,121 

XXPOKTB. 

.J852 , $18,T8»,814 

J851 4,766,'?2» 

Increase  •.,..^^..,. • $14,084,086 

TOTAL  ODKXXBOX. 

1852 -         $6»,«SW9» 

1851 18,678,29» 

Increase  (220 per  cent)....... -'         $4J,012,60ft 

The  total  imports  of  other  ports  in  Ihe  district,  wers  inr— 

1852 $4.n6,m 

1851 .;..; 1>^"»^1» 

Increase $2,764,40* 

WFOwa. 
1862 .•...•• $1.2W,2eT 

iwi ::::..::.... .......:. imq^^ 

JnaeMe »^V14 

TOTAL  OOMMKBCX  OV  OTfBRi  PORTS. 

,8112  $5,418,588 

1851 ::::::::::::::::::::: ..• ^.^^^>o^^ 

Increase (110  percent) ......^,....  $2,841,617 

TOTAL  OOMMXROS  OF  THS  D.ISTILICT. 

,«iro  $65,099,487 

i86i::::!!!!'.!*//.i'!i-ii.*i'i •••••     g^g^^>»<^ 

Increase  (206  per  cent) $48,854,128 

It  is  proper  to  state  that  the  exhibit  of  the  Commerce  of  Sandwkv  f or  the  yesr 
1851,  did  not  include  money  packages  by  express,  which  are  mcluded  m  the  carreit 

Jt  wiS  also  bo  seen  by  a  comparison  with  the  statement  of  1861,  that  there  hss 
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been  a  Iirge  inoraose  in  185S,  in  the  nomber  of  marine  arrivali  and  departores.    In 

1852,  the  arrivals  at  thU  port  are  set  down  at 3,242 

Ditto  in  1861 1,998 

Inerease 1,244 

Departores  in  1852 8,250 

1861 1,990 

Increase , 1,260 

Totid  arrirals  and  departures  in  1852 6,492 

"            "            «               1861 8,998 

Increase  in  1852 2,494 


THE  PACinC  WHilUlO  BUSINESS. 

The  Polynesian  gives  a  complete  report  of  this  year's  whaling  operations,  so  fiu*  as 
it  could  be  ascertained  at  that  great  whalemaD^s  headqoarters. 

The  number  of  whale  ships  that  have  visited  the  Islands  this  fiiU  is  2*75,  and  the 
total  amount  of  oil  and  bone  in  the  same  is  17,247  barrels  sperm  oil,  421,685  barrels 
wbale  oil,  and  5,857,737  lbs.  of  bone.  The  average  catchings  during  the  season  have 
been  1,244  barrels  whale  oil,  and  15,815  lbs.  bone  to  each  ship.  The  amount  of  oil 
which  had  been  sent  home  between  the  6th  November  and  December  Ist,  was 
148,528  bl>l9.  sperm,  8,048,817  bbls.  whale,  and  2,602,918  lbs.  bone,  all  of  which  was 
shipped  on  fifteen  vessels,  seven  of  which  deared  for  New  Bedford,  two  for  New 
York,  three  for  New  London,  one  for  Warren,  one  for  Stonington,  and  one  for  Fal- 
mouth. 

Estimating  the  value  of  the  275  ships  which  have  touched  at  the  Islands  this  sea- 
son, together  with  their  outfits  at  $40,000  each,  we  find  the  total  value  of  the  fleet 

tobe. $11,000,000  00 

548,280  gallons  of  sperm  oil  at  80  cts.  per  gallon  is r  484,624  00 

18,279,897  gallons  of  whale  oU  at  50  cts.  per  gallon  is. 6,649,944  50 

5,857,737  lbs.  bone  at  25  cts.  per  pound  is 1,889,444  85 

l^otal  value  of  vessels  and  cargo $19,414,016  84 

The  number  of  seamen  attadted  to  these  275  ships  is  probably  six  or  eight  thous- 
and. 

The  national  character  of  these  ships  is  as  follows:  American  258;  French  10; 
Bremen  4  ;  English,  Chilean,  and  Hawaiian,  eadi  one. 

The  above  facts  show  the  value  and  business  only  of  that  portion  of  the  Pacific 
whaling  fleet,  which  has  visited  the  Sandwich  Islands  during  the  last  few  months. 
There  are  over  15,000  American  seamen,  and  650  ships,  at  present  engaged  in  the 
Pacific  fisheries,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  our  countrymen  have  almost  a  mo- 
nopoly of  the  trade.  Not  more  than  about  one-half  of  the  whale  oil  produced  bj 
them  finds  a  market  in  the  United  States.  Nearly  all  the  other  half  is  expprted  to 
the  Baltic  and  North  Seas,  and  is  principally  consumed  in  the  States  of  Germany. 


COMMERCE  OF  EQTFT. 
From  the  Paris,  (France,)  ConatittUumalUtf  we  derive  the  following  oflScial  state-. 
ment  of  the  Exports  from  Egypt  during  the  eleven  years  firom  1841  to  1861.    Value 
in  Egyptian  Piasters : — 


1841..., 

198,270,150 

1845.... 

185,782,290 

1849.... 

208,056,282 

1842.... 

180,446,600 

1846.... 

187,811,080 

1850.... 

815,867,860 

1848.... 

191,688,400 

1847.... 

801,848,500 

1851.... 

825,804,696 

1844.... 

167,868,450 

1848.... 

157,256,546 

These  returns  show  that  the  foreign  Oommerce  of  Egypt  has  increased  considerably 
from  1849  to  1851,  under  the  government  of  the  present  Viceroy.  This  progress  is 
due  principally  to  the  system  of  government  which  has  prevailed  since  the  death  of 
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Mehemet  Ali,  and  was  not  tompMAy  developed  uDtil  R  ma  jmdtrUkea  by  ^  pni- 
«pt  govenimeDt 

Daring  the  period  aboye  named,  the  imports  into  that  countiy  increased  from  18Y 
millions  of  piasters  per  annum,  to  280  millions  in  yalne.  The  navigatioo  retnmeikv 
that  British  shipping  oeenpies  the  first  place  in  Egyptiao  Commerce,  the  NirliMM 
\  Austria  the  third,  and  France  the  fourth. 


TRADB  A5D  COMMERCE  OF  PROTIBSIICE. 

The  following  statistics  of  the  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  of  the  port  of  Im- 
deoce,  Rhode  Island,  for  the  jears  1848  to  1862,  inclusive,  have  heen  prepared  froi 
the  records  and  papers  in  the  office  of  the  Collector  of  the  District,  by  James  Sbt , 
Deputy  Collector. 

Number  ol  vessels  arrived — 


Year. 

1848. 

1844. 

1845. 

1846. 

1847. 


Coastwise. 
8,941 
4,104 
4,295 
4,^7 
4^608 


Foreign. 
80 
58 
50 
64 
85 


Total. 


Tetr. 

1848. 
1849. 
1850. 
1851. 
1852. 


Merebsndlso  Importefl  Prom 
Foreign  eooiiUles* 


Tear.  Yalae. 

1848 $162,494 


1844. 
1845. 
1846. 
1847. 
1848. 
1849. 
1850. 
1851. 
1852. 


888,925 
168.896 
189,874 
884,841 
158.791 
250,594 
214,868 
182,672 
176,220 


DuUes. 
$25,925  86 
78.687  05 
40,709  66 
47,008  27 
46.413  81 
89,187  65 
81,579  00 
46,805  85 
89,110  75 
88,489  45 


Cosshrlas.  fMf^ 

4,742  W 

4.882  M 

4,248  tl 

4^3  99 

4,861  « 

44,220    9» 

Dom(«tlc  pro- 
duce ExpoM 
toFeiBlii 
eosuulei. 
Vslne. 

$84,404 

141,781 

101.601 
73,582 

117,708 
71.008 
61,919 
81,423 
50.828 
41,676 


$2,222,170        $428,860  85        $825,220 
Quantity  of  a  few  of  the  articles  of  merchandise  imported  coastwise  ^— 


Tear. 

ia48. 

1844. 
1845. 
1846. 
1847. 
1848. 
1849. 
1850. 
1851. 


Oottoo. 


, 51,718 

62,016 

, 44.866 

60,047 

, 70.700 

, 78,920 

77,567 

, 68,268 

69,880 

1852 100,878 


Fkwr. 

bblt. 

96.482 

97,144 

81,170 

96.899 

96,889 

118,188 

184.724 

125.840 

116,046 

144.980 


OfalB. 

buali. 
679.447 
869  260 
796,608 
787,262 
622.860 
844.697 
858,988 
724,982 
798,809 
886,988 


Hay. 

tons. 
Koacc't 


788 
687 
1,268 
991 
681 
687 


411M 

M,m 

69,400 
61,5SS 
71,611 
70,405 
92.SJ5 
S6.440 
107,614 

m,i« 

688,844        1.099,761  7,797.181  4,842  797,W8 

To  the  above  should  be  added  the  coastwise  business  of  Pawtucket^  which  ]N«0 
through  the  harbor,  and  which  amounted,  in  the  year  1852,  to  141  vessels  irrnvi 
with  12,798  tons  of  coal,  lumber,  dta 

The  principal  articles  of  Foreign  merchandise  now  imported,  are  molasses,  sogir, 
coal,  salt,  and  iron,  and  occasionally  a  cargo  from  Africa,  consisting  of  ivory,  gaB> 
tortoise  shell,  cloves,  dates.  Ac 

The  total  amount  of  revenue  collected  at  this  port,  from  the  year  1790  to  1862,  i^ 
elusive,  is  $10,458,778. 
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We  pablish  below  a  c«refally  prepared  tabular  atatement  of  tbe  tonoage  which  haa 
arriTedat  this  port  irom  foreign  oouotriee  ibr  each  calendar  year  from  1821  to  1862> 
both  inelmire. 

TOMNAOI  AT  NEW  YORK  FROM  FORBION  PORTS. 

No.  of  American.  Foreign.  Total 

Yew.  arrlftli.  tooM,  tons.  lona. 

1821 912  166.728  16,240  171,068 

1822 1,172  208,082*  28,707^  226,790^ 

1828 1,217  208,808  22,481  226.78» 

1824 1,864  286,080i  19,689  262.769| 

1825 1,486  269,524*  *  20.664*  280,17H 

1826 1,889  246,174*  28.822f  274,997* 

1827 1,414  256,276  87,596*  292,872* 

1828 1,277  286,808*  89,868*  275,677 

1829 1,810  255,691*  25,820*  281,512 

1880 1,489  280.918  88,797*  814.715* 

1881 1,684  274.237*    .   62,772  887,009* 

1882 1,808  295,298*  106.425  401,718* 

1888 1,926  820.088*  110,885  480,918* 

1884 1,982  852,226*  96,679*  444,904* 

1885 2,044  878,465  90,999  464,464 

1886 2,285  407,095*  149,684*  556,780 

1887 2,071  868,011*  171,860*  589,872* 

1888 1,790  877.568*  91.826*  468,890* 

1889 2.159  422.840*  142.985*  666.886* 

1840 1,958  409.468  118,186  527,594 

1841 2,118  428,952*  126.078*  549,025* 

1842 1,962  406,628*  148.691*  .  556.815* 

1848 1,882  885.124*  106.870*  491.496* 

1844 8,208  488.074*  155.298*  598.878* 

1846 2,144  472.491*  140.858*  618,850 

1846 2,292  496,761  185.404  682,165 

1847 8,147  606,482*  888,587  989,019* 

1848 8,060  667,794*    •        867.821*  1,026,116* 

1849 8,227  784,008*  414,096  1.148,104* 

1850 8,848  807,580*  441,756*  1,249,887 

1851 8,840  1,144,486  479,566*  1,624,061* 

1852 8,847  1,281,951  478.087  1.709,988 

The  addition  of  a  large  mimber  of  American  ships  to  our  California  fleet,  and  the 
demand  for  vessels  *at  our  southern  ports,  have  limited  the  increase  ezclusivelj  to 
foreign  tonnage. 

It  IS  becoromg  each  jear  more  and  more  difficult  to  obtain  a  correct  exhibit  of  our 
coastwise  commerce.  Tbe  law  exonerates  vessels  engaged  in  this  trade  from  enter- 
ing or  clearing  at  the  custom-house,  unless  thev  have  foreign  goods  or  distilled  spirits 
on  board ;  and  the  number  in  proportion  to  the  whole  thus  employed,  which  make 
any  record  of  their  arrival  or  departure,  is  each  year  lessening.  Few  vessels  arrive 
coastwise  with  foreign  ^oods,  and  thus  the  record  of  clearances  gives  a  better  index 
of  the  tonnage  engaged  m  thu  trade,  although  this  is  Car  from  including  the  whole 
list    We  annex  a  comparison  for  four  years : — 

XNTERKD  OOASTWIflB.  CLBARKD  COASTWISX. 

Year*  No.  of  reaaels.          Tons.        Ncofveisels.  Tons. 

1849 1,855  424.976             8.994  895.689 

I860 1.928  489.895*          4,719  1,020,070 

1861 1,768  455,542            4,808  1,214,942 

1852 1,766  497.840            4,680  1,178,762 

It  is  probable  that  tnare  vessels  arrived  and  departed  coastwise  during  the  year 
than  in  any  former  year,  although  the  record  shows  a  slight  dedioe. 
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TBABB  AID  COMMBRCS  OF  DCBUQUB. 

G.  R.  Webt  has  furniahed  for  publication  the  aonezed  statistical  infonnation  in 
tkn  to  the  Commerce,  Trade,  Popolation,  Aa,  of  Dubaqae,  Iowa,  for  the  year  1862 


IMPOBTS  OF  DUBUQUB  IN  1852. 


Tonnage.  CaBh  Val. 

Dry  Goods 1,100  $660,000 

Groceries 2,840  488,000 

CrockAry  and  glass...  280  4,600 

Boots  and  shoes 50  24,400 

Hats  and  cape ^        8,600 

Iron,  steel,  and  nails. .  1,600  108,000 

Hardware  and  cutlery  460  52,000 

Sheet  iron 40  6,400 

Tin  plate  and  copper.  18  2,520 

Stores 120  14,400 

Steam  engines  <fr  madi.  580  1 86,000 

French  mill  stones. . .  16  8,000 

Grindstones 6  600 

Lead  pipe 6  960 

Paints  and  oils 8  8,800 

Drugs  and  medicines .  28  16,200 

Dye  stulb 2  800 

Books  and  stationery .  100  2 1 ,820 


Musical  instruments. . 
Rope  and  cordage  . . . 

Hemp 

Oakum 

Salt 

Gunny  bags 

Featllers 

Liquors 

Leather  and  saddlery. 
Wagons,  carriases,  etc. 
Pine  lumb.  A  shingles. 
Cabinet  furniture.... 

Square  timber 

Wood,  (8,210  cords). . 

Green  fruits 

Grass  A  garden  seeds. 
Potatoes  and  onions. . 
Emigrants' furniture  . 


ToBBsg*.  CmA.  Tii. 


2 

2,20t 

80 

&,0{» 

2 

160 

8 

450 

200 

s.ono 

181 

8,260 

i 

SOO 

400 

24.000 

28 

1«,8C0 

9 

6,200 

7,000 

112,000 

20 

2.500 

'  2,000 

5.000 

4,815 

9,680 

260 

4,000 

H 

800 

60 

300 

1,220 

IS,200 

Total  amount  for  1852 28,926  $1,670,896 

"       1851.. 20,662     1,175,20^ 

'  Increase  for  1852 8^68     f49&,182 

XZPOBTS  OF  DUBUQUS  IN  1852. 

Tonnage.  Cssh  Val. ,  Tumage.  Cash  VaL 

Lead,  (116,000  pigs).    8,'700      $848,000  Live  hogs,  (60) 4i  240 

Pork,  (1,000  bbls.)  ...       800          1 6,000 1  Wagons,  (42 10  «,520 

Flour, (8,000  bbls.)...       824          12,000  i  Plows,  (80) 2  8.000 

Bacon,  (82,000  lbs.)  . .         16            8,200  j  Dry  goods 800  133,884 

Lard,  (12,000  lbs.)  ...           6               560  {Groceries 2,600  53,005 

Barley,  (2,000  bu.) ...         18              600 1  Hardware 80  6.606 

Com,  (4,200  bu.) 117  1,260  j  Iron,  steel  and  nails. .  200  16,000 

Oats,  (8,000  bu.) 140  2,000 '  Glass,  sash  and  doors ^  20  2,400 

Dry  hides,  (1 8,000  lbs.)        27  4,820  {  Dquors,  (SOO  bbls.)  . .  60  8^600 

Furs  and  skins,  (1,000)          1  8,000  Lime,  (2,500  bbls.(. . .  250  2,256 

Horned  cattle, (120)..           8  2,400  |  Butter,  eggs  <&  poultry  8  4,680 

Horses,  (80) 4  6,400  .  Household  furniture. .  100  5,126 

Sheep,(300) 7i  450'                                    

Totol  amount  l8r  1852 13,284  $629,140 

"       1851 4,287  288,289 

Increase  for  1852 8,997      $$95,901 

Which  is  equal  to  182  per  cent  over  last  year. 

The  number  of  steamboat  arrivals  at  Dubuque  this  season  is  417 :  that  of  1851,  851, 
making  an  increase  of  67  over  last  year.  The  number  of  departures  is  418,  thiU  of 
last  year  822 ;  showing  an  increase  of  68  in  favor  of  1852.  The  steamer  Lajnartiiis 
arrived  at  our  levee  on  the  12th  day  of  March,  being  the  first  arrival  of  the  aeasoi\ 
and  was  also  the  last  boat  up — arriving  on  the  29th  of  November,  and  taking  her  de- 
parture hence  for  Montrose  on  the  4th  day  of  December.  She  brought  up  on  her  last 
trip  a  large  cargo  of  assorted  merchandise  for  our  city. 

Our  river  froze  over  this  season  eight  inches  above  low  water  mark.  Navigation 
closed  early.    A  large  quantity  of  merchandise,  destined  for  tiiia  northern  and  wesi- 
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em  country  was  in  con8e<]^Qence  lodged  below,  and  stored  ftwr  the  winter.  Consider- 
able freight  has  been  received  at  this  place  from  the  Atlantic  cities,  by  way  of  Chicago 
and  Rockford,  III.,  since  the  close  of  navigation,  destined  for  St  Paul,  and  other  points 
on  the  Mississippi  River. 

This  trade  would  no  doubt  become  immense  in  a  short  time  after  the  Central  and 
Milwaukee  and  Mississippi  Raibroads  are  completed  from  Dubuque  east  to  Lake 
Michigan.  The  Central  Road  is  now  commenced  opposite  Dubuque,  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  hands  are  at  work.  It  is  confidently  expected  that  at  the  expiration  of  the 
coming  year  a  train  of  cars  will  leave  Dubuque,  at  the  Mississippi,  for  New  York 
and  Boston. 

The  average  freight  on  the  above  importations  from  SL  Louis  this  year,  will  not  fall 
far  short  of  60  per  cent  per  100  lbs.;  making  a  sum  tx)tal  of  $28,689  60,  which  is 
equal  to  20  per  cent  over  that  of  last  year.  And  this  increase  is  owing  to  the  exceed- 
ing low  water  during  the  latter  part  of  the  navigable  season. 

On  exports  it  has  operated  in  the  same  manner  ;  and  in  consequence  but  little  sup- 
plying has  been  done.  It  is  well  known  to  the  public,  and  those  who  navigate  the 
w  estem  rivers,  that  since  July  last,  it  has  been  a  season  of  unprecedented  low  water, 
obstructing  navigation  to  a  very  great  extent,  and  in  consequence  of  which  many  of 
our  first  class  steamers  were  obliged  to  withdraw  from  the  trade;  consequently 
freight  on  both  imports  and  exports  ranged  very  high ;  and  the  result  was,  our  antici- 

Sitions  in  the  spring,  with  regard  to  the  commerce,  etc.,  were  not  fully  realized, 
owever,  in  the  face  of  all  these  disadvantages  there  has  been  a  venr  flattering  in- 
crease in  the  business  of  our  place  during  the  past  year,  and  I  am  confidently  lookin^^ 
forward  to  a  much  larger  increase  the  present  one,  for  a  much  larger  amount  of  busi- 
ness, I  think,  must  necessarily  be  done. 

The  average  crops  in  Iowa  for  the  past  year  have  been  good.  A  good  grain  crop 
has  been  fully  realized  by  the  farmers  in  Northern  Iowa ;  and  large  ouantities  must 
Decessarily  seek  some  market  on  the  Mississippi  in  the  early  opening  ot  navigation  in 
1858. 

The  average  price  of  wheat  for  the  past  year  ranged  from  50c  to  60c.;  corn 
25  a  28c ;  oats,  18  to  20c.;  barley,  80  to  32c;  Timothy  seed,  from  $2  to  $2  50 ;  clo- 
ver, $7 ;  flax  seed,  81 ;  white  beans  $8,  but  now  can  be  bought  for  $1 ;  potatoes,  60 
to  66c ;  onions,  50  to  60c ;  mess  pork,  $16  to  $18  per  bbl. ;  smoked  hams,  8  to  10c. ; 
aboulders,  7  to  8c.;  ribs  and  sides,  8  to  10c:  lard,  10c;  butter,  12^  to  15c.;  cheese, 
10tol2ic;  eggs,  10  to  12c 

Pork  is  coming  in  fireely.  About  6,000  hogs  have  been  already  purchased  in  this 
cit^  during  the  past  few  weeks.  The  average  price  has  ranged  from  5  to  5^.  per  lb. ; 
a  few  choice  lots  have  been  sold  at  5f  and  6c ;  the  present  market  is  firm  at  5ic. 
The  hog  crop  for  the  past  year  has  been  exceedingly  ^ood,  and  over  that  of  1851  has 
increased  some  100  per  cent  About  two- thirds  of  this  crop  has  ahready  come  in.  I 
have  not  the  least  doubt  but  that  the  market  will  remain  firm,  at  the  present  price, 
during  the  remainder  of  the  season ;  and,  if  any  thing,  will  range  higher,  as  there  are 
several  buyers  in  the  market,  and  the  demand  great. 

The  population  of  Dubuque,  at  the  taking  of  the  last  census,  nearly  a  year  since, 
was  about  6,000.  It  now  numbers,  including  the  newly  proposed  corporate  limits  of 
the  city,  nearly  7,000.  One  hundred  new  buildings,  chiefly  of  brick,  have  been  erect- 
ed during  the  p^^t  year.  Many  valuable  improvements  n^ve  been  commenced,  and 
our  streets  are  being  rapidly  graded  and  paved,  and  a  number  of  sewers  and  culverts 
being  built 

Large  sums  of  money  have  been  expended  in  the  improvement  of  our  harbor  and 
}eyee ;  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  work  will  be  completed  early  in  the  spring, 
which  will  add  greatly  to  our  prospects  in  a  coomiercial  point  of  view. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  location  of  Dubaque,  on  the  banks  of  the  mighty 
Father  of  Waters — its  extensive  and  unrivalled  back  country,  with  its  rich  and  fertile 
soil,  aboundmg  in  inexhaustible  mines  of  lead,  and  beds  of  coal  and  plaster;  its  con- 
templated railroads,  some  of  which  have  been  already  commenced,  terminating  as 
they  will  do,  without  a  doubt,  at  our  city,  making  it  the  great  central  point  of  trade 
for  miles  around.  I  have  no  hesitation  m  saying  that  Dubuque,  at  no  far  distant  day, 
is  destined  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  commercial  emporiums  of  the  Northwest. 

G.  B.  WE  8T. 
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TRADE  BETWEEH  THE  U9ITED  STATES  AlfB  BELUVtf. 

Darinj?  the  year  1850,  the  imports  from  the  Uoited  States  into  Belgium  amovoted 
to  $7,227,000.  The  yalue  of  goods  sent  from  Belgium  to  the  United  States  direci 
wan  $8,268,000.  It  is  importaot.  however,  to  state  that  a  lacge  amooDt  of  Bel^ma 
manufactures  ars  exported  from  Franee  and  England^  and  also,  that  hj  waj  of  Eng- 
land, Belgium  receives  a  large  amount  of  raw  material  and  produce,  which  in  the  jeat 
we  refer  to  was  as  follows  :— 

Raw  material $6,820,800 

Produce    2,169,400  making      t8,486i,2l» 

To  which  add  the  direct  importation  of  the  United  States  o£ 7,»7,000 

And  you  have  the  large  sum  of. t^i/lCifiM 

The  Minister  tliinks  the  postage  will  amount  to  $50,000  per  annum.  He  also  thinks 
that  if  annual  fairs  were  held  in  Norfolk  and  Richmond,  similar  to  those  in  Oermaoy, 
a  large  business  in  the  South  and  West  would  spring  up. 


NAUTICAL   INTELLIGENCE. 


LATITUDE  AJVD  LONGITUDE  OF  POINTS  IN  THE  STRAITS  OF  JUAN  DE  FUCA. 

Coast  Svetit  Orncs,  BCarch  19,  ISA 
Sia  :~I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  the  latitudes  and  longitudes  of  poioto 

in  the  Straits  of  Juan  de  Fuca,  Territory  of  Washington,  from  obserratioDa  mmde  hj 

Assistant  George  Davidson,  and  computed  in  this  office. 

The  latitude  of  Scarboro'  Harbor  depends  on  an  extensive  series  of  obeemUioiis, 

and  that  of  False  Dungeness  and  of  Point  Hudson  on  preliminary  observatiooB,  and 

are  probably  correct  to  the  nearest  second  of  are. 
The  longitude  of  Scarboro*  Harbor  depends  on  thirty  moon  culminations,  comparsd 

with  corresponding  observations  at  Greenwich ;  that  of  False  Dungeness  Bay  and 

Point  Hudson,  on  differences  by  six  chronometers  from  Scarboro'  Harbor. 

L(iBgita4e  west  of  Grseawldk 
C.  8.  Button  at  Latitude.  InUme.  In  arc 

Scarboro' Harbor 480  21'   49"      8     18    28.8        124®  8r    12" 

False  Dangeness  Bay 48    07    62        8    18    49.4        128     27     21 

PointHudson 48    07    08        8    10    58.2        122     44     U 

I  would  respectfully  request  authority  to  publish  the  above. 

Very  respectfully  yours,  Ac,       / 

A.  D.  BACHE,  Saperinteadeat. 
Hon.  Jamks  Gutbbis,  Seoretsrj  of  theTrsanuy. 


NOTICE  TO  MARINERS. 


Dbpaktmbmt  op  Statb,  WABancoTow,  April,  185a. 
The  following  notice  to  mariners,  received  from  the  UAitad  States  Oonenl  at  LondoB^ 
of  a  light  at  the  entrance  of  the  New  Harbor  at  Naples,  b  published  for  general  m- 
formation: — 

LIOBT  AT  THE  BNTBA9CB  OF  THS  NKW  EAEBOR  AT  If  APLSS. 

HvDRooRAPHtc  Ofpicb,  Adkiraltt,  FebnujTy  7th,  18SX 
The  Neapolitan  Government  has  given  notice  that  on  the  first  of  November  last,  a 
new  small  light  was  established  at  the  outer  extremitv  of  the  Southern  Pier«  whkh 
forms  the  Porto  MUitare  at  Naples.  It  is  a  Fixed  Liffht,  but  varied  by  flashes,  at  in- 
teryaU  of  three  minutes.  It  stands  86  feet  above  tEe  mean  level  of  the  sea,  and  is 
visible  10  miles  in  fine  weather. 
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Tbe  Uf^t  bean  8.  f  S.  magnetic,  and  259  fathoma  distant,  from  the  Gran  Faro,  or 
prfateipal  Light,  wfaiob  is  placed  on  the  elbow  of  tbe  adjacent  pier  of  tbe  Porto  Mer- 
eatitile,  and  which  revdTee  wi^  flashes  every  two  mtnates.  Moreover  the  new  Light 
bears  S.  by  W.  f  W.,  296  fiithoms,  from  the  small  Fixed  Red  Light  standing  on  the 
end  of  the  Mercantile  Pier. 

The  entrance  of  the  Porto  Militart  faces  the  E.  N.  E^  and  lies  between  the  two 
last-motioned  Lights  and  the  new  one,  and  fo  about  220  fathoms  wide;  to  enter, 
therefore,  by  night,  keep  the  new  light  on  the  port  or  left  side,  and  not  at  a  less  dis- 
tance than  20  fathoms,  m  order  to  avoid  the  shallow  that  projects  from  the  pier-head 
to  tbe  eastward ;  and  when  the  light  bears  W.  i  S.  the  vessel  should  promptly  ban! 
is  to  the  westward. 

Whereas,  to  enter  the  Porto  Mercantile,  a  vessel  mast  keep  the  two  bright  Lights 
to  the  westward ;  and  steer  so  as  to  be  able  to  haul  round  the  Red  Light  into  the 
harbor,  where  she  should  be  prepared  to  anchor  very  quickly,  on  account  of  its  nar- 
row entrance. 


fiOLTHEAD  PIL0TA6B  REGULATIONS. 

The  Carnarvon  Herald  states  that  the  Sub-commipsioners  of  Pilotage  for  the  dis- 
trict of  Holyhead  have  given  notice  that  a  new  scale  of  pilotage  from  their  district* 
approved  by  the  Trinity  Board,  and  assimUating  the  pilotage  for  both  the  new  and 
old  harbors,  has  been  issued  to  the  pilots  of  Holyhead,  and  took  eflfSect  from  the  1st 
inat    It  is  as  follows:— 

Vessels  not  ezceedmg  per  register  50  tons ......•....••  i£0    7  6 

Exceeding  60  tons,  not  ezce^ing  100 0  10  6 

«        100        •*             «         200 110 

«        200        •*             •*         800 1  11  6 

«        800        **             •*         400 1  16  9 

••        400        "             **         500 2    2  0 

*        600        *             •*         6(0 2    7  8 

«        600        ••             *         700.... 2  12  6 

«        700        "             "         800 2  17  0 

«        800        •*             •*         900 8     8  0 

"        900        •*             *•      1,000 8  10  0 

<*     1,000,  sereo  shinings  for  each  100  tons. 

Ships  not  having  British  registers  are  to  pay  one-fourth  more  than  ships  having 
British  registers,  except  when  such  first  first-mentioned  ships  shall,  by  any  order  of 
Her  Majesty's  Most  Honorable  Privy  Coundl,  be  privileged  to  enter  the  ports  of  this 
kingdom,  upon  paying  the  same  duties  of  tonnage  as  are  paid  by  British  ships,  in 
which  case  such  ships  and  vessels  not  having  British  registers  shall  pay  the  like  rates 
of  pilotage  only  as  are  payable  by  ships  having  British  registers;  the  said  surplus 
rate  chargeable  upon  unprivileged  fore^n  vessels  is  to  be  pud  to  the  collector  of  this 
oorporation*s  light  dues  at  the  Oustom-House,  Holyhead.  All  ships  and  vessels  under 
any  drcumstances  of  distress  are  to  pay  the  pilot  a  further  sum  of  money,  to  be  cal- 
culateil  aecor  't^f^  to  the  extent  and  circumstances  of  such  distress  and  the  services 
afforded.  A  pilot  taken  on  board  a  vessel  at  the  distance  of  three  leaffues  or  further 
to  the  southward  and  westward  of  Holyhead,  shall  be  entitled  to  the  following  addi- 
tional pay,  provided  a  clear  undei^tandiog  shall  have  been  come  to  between  brai  and 
the  master  of  the  vessel  that  his  services  are  accepted,  and  that  he  is  to  receive  such 
additional  pay,  and  tbe  same  shall  have  been  recorded  in  the  log-book  of  the  pilot 
vessel  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  ship,  and  he  shall  have  received  a  certificate  thereof 
firom  the  master;  namely.  On  having  a  Liverpool  pilot  on  board,  off  Poinc  Lynas,  and 
landing  the  Holyhead  pilot  there,  £8  8s.  On  landmg  the  pilot  at  the  Great  Orms- 
bead,  £4  48.  If  a  pilot  is  taken  beyond  the  limits  of  his  license  to  Chester  water  or 
to  Liverpool,  £6  6a  "With  the  sum  of  7a  6d.  |>er  day  for  evey  day  such  pilot  may 
be  detained  on  board  in  consequence  of  the  ship  or  vessel  performing  quarantine,  or 
detabed  under  any  other  restriction  such  sliipe  may  be  liable  to.  Pilots  boarding 
ships  and  vessels  at  a  less  distance  than  three  leagues  from  the  Head  as  above,  are  to 
receive  10a  6d.  less  for  pilotage  than  above  rates.  It  is  particularly  requested  that 
commanders  of  ships,  on  discharging  their  pilots  off  Point  Lynas,  or  at  the  Ormshead, 
should  be  certain  tnat  such  pilots  will  be  taken  on  shore  without  being  delayed  on 
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board  nich  yenels  or  boats  ai  may  reoeive  them ;  as  a  pilot  wiH  be  entiUed  to '7&  6d. 

per  day  for  everj  day  he  Bhall  be  kept  oat  from  landing  after  the  day  be  v  dnefaaiMi 
from  the  ship  or  yeeeel  he  may  haye  piloted,  unless  it  can  be  proved  that  sodi  mj 
hftd  onayoidablj  happened  from  the  violence  of  the  wind  and  weather. 


DEBP  SEA  souiBiires. 


The  Royal  Society  was  lately  entertained  by  Captain  Denham,  B.  K.  of  R KM 
ship  Herald,  with  an  accoont  of  his  experiences  in  deep  sea  eonndinga.  The  eipedi- 
tion  under  Captain  Denham  was  particalarly  directed  to  obserye  soundings,  and  itvu 
yery  successful.  The  deepest  was  attained  on  a  calm  day,  October  80, 1862,  is  tbe 
passage  from  Rio  Janeiro  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  sounding-line^  oae>tai& 
of  an  inch  in  diameter,  was  furnished  by  Commodore  McKeeyer,  U.  8.  N.,  commiii- 
ing  the  frigate  Congress.  The  plummet  weighed  nine  pounds,  and  was  eleyen  iaeba 
long  by  one-seyenth  of  an  inch  diameter.  When  the  depth  of  7,706  futhomi  wu 
reached,  the  plummet  touched  bottom.  Captain  Denham  states  that  lieuteoot 
Hutcheson  and  himself  drew  up  the  plummet  fifty  fiUhoms,  but  it  indicated  the  fiine 
depth  after  each  experiment    The  yelocity  of  the  line  was  as  follows : — 

Hoars.     Minute.      Becondi. 

The  first  1,000  fathoms  hi 

1,000  to  2,000         •*         


2,000  to  8,000 
8,000  to  4,000 
4,000  to  5.000 
5,000  to  6,000 
6,000  to  7,000 
7,000  to  7,706 


0 

27 

15 

0 

89 

40 

0 

48 

10 

18 

89 

27 

06 

46 

S6 

49 

15 

14 

15 

Total 9  24  45 

The  whole  time  taken  by  the  plummet  in  descending  to  this  amazing  depth  of  ^,7M 
fkthoms,  or  7 .7  geographical  miles  of  60  to  a  degree,  was  9  hours  24  minutes  and  ^ 
seconds.  The  highest  summits  of  the  Himalaya  are  little  more  than  28/)00  fe0t,cr 
4.7  geographical  miles  aboye  the  sea. 


VARUTIOI  IH  TAB  LEVEL  OF  LAKE  OKTARIO. 

We  are  indebted  to  Capt  H.  T.  Spbitoer  for  the  annexed  obeeryations  on  the  Uni 
of  Lake  Ontario: — 

1846.  1847.   1848.   1849.   18S8.   18il.  !» 

ft.   in.  ft    io.  n.   in.  ft.    in.  ft.   in.  ft.  in.      ^o>' 

Januaryl 83  80  15  82  29  88'$ 

February  1 86  26  110  82  24  ««^* 

Marchl 80  20  27  84  24  80«J 

AprUl 29  20  22  2  10  24  2  11       88 

liayl 26  15  22  20  18'«8lJ 

June  1 28  11  21  19  15  22       1   J 

Julyl 2     8  11  2     2  2    8  110  1  11       0 10 

August  1 26  11  2828  2  10  22       IJ 

September  1 29  20  28  29  2  11  26       IJ 

October  1 29  28  81  22  84  2  11      <» 'J 

Noyemberl 80  27  86  22  87  865- 

Decemberl 29  2  10  85  25  27  82      1|^ 

"       31 80  15  82  29  28  88       1" 

Ayerage 2    9        1  11        2    6        2    6*      2    6        2    H     ^  ^^ 

The  measures  were  taken  from  the  top  of  the  dock,  and  reduced  to  one  point  ofo^ 
seryation,  of  course,  the  less  the  measure,  the  higher  is  the  leyel  of  the  water  w  ui0 
Lake.  The  highest  was  in  July,  1862,  and  the  lowest  in  Noyember,  1860 ;  the  di»^ 
ence  bemg  two  feet  nine  inches.  The  ayerage  shows  that  the  level  was  ^'"''T^ 
high  in  1847,  when  we  had  a  yery  large  amount  of  rain,  and  in  1852,  and  in  the  owf 
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y«an  ^WM  neftrly  the  aftine,  and  bat  little  ezoeeding  the  metn  of  ^e  seren  years,  tis.  ; 
2  feet  5  incfaee. 

In  January,  1848,  the  Lake  was  high,  and  in  the  preceding  month,  from  the  uncom- 
mon amount  of  rain  in  the  fall  months.  In  all  the  other  years,  the  Lake  has  been 
low  in  January  and  December.  In  December,  1852,  the  Lske  was  higher  than  com- 
mon for  the  same  reason. 

The  Lake  is  usually  highest  in  May  and  the  summer  months,  when  the  melted  snows 
and  spring  rains  have  sent  on  their  waters  from  the  Western  Lakes  to  raise  the  level 
of  Lake  Ontario. 

The  ^preater  evaporation  in  summer  prevents  Lake  Ontario  from  rising  as  high  as  it 
otherwise  would,  and  the  diminished  evaporation  in  the  colder  months,  tends  to  raise 
it  above  the  natural  level 

It  is  evident  that  the  chief  cause  of  the  variation  of  level,  is  the  relative  amount  of 
water  poured  into  the  Lakes  from  their  tributary  streams. 

lliere  is  no  evidence  of  a  regular  or  periodical  rise  and  fall  of  the  Lakes,  in  a  cycle 
of  given  years.  The  imagined  periodical  variations  do  not  occur,  as  the  measurements 
•how. 


RAILROAD,  CANAL,  AND  STEAMBOAT  STATISTICS. 


RAILROADS  IS  ALABAMA,  JANUARY  1,  1852. 

No.  of    No.  of  Totol 

milet     miles  length 

com-    in  pro-  when  Cost 

pleled.    greta.  flnisbod.  per  mile.  Aggre.  cost. 

Montgomery  and  West  Point 88        ..          88  16,000  $1,820,000 

Mobile  and  Ohio. 88         ..  494  19,842  10,000.000 

Alabama  and  Tennessee 200  20,000  4,000,000 

Memphis  and  Charleston. 166  816  10,000  8,160,000 

Alabama  and  Mississippi 60          90          8,000  720,000 

Total 121       216      1,087  $19,190,000 

SeTeral  other  important  roads  have  been  projected,  and  will  no  doubt  be  ultimately 
completed  ;  but  these  plans  are  not  sufficiently  advanced  to  be  included  in  the  above 
table.  It  is  proper  to  observe  that  but  sixty-three  miles  of  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Rail- 
road run  through  the  territory  of  Alabama,  though  it  is  a  work  which  may  justly  be 
considered  a  part  of  the  extensive  system  of  public  improvements  of  that  ^tate. 


RAILROAD  COMMUlVICAtlON  WITH  CHICAGO. 

The  railroads  which  now  center  at  Chicago,  Hlmois,  and  are  now  being  constructed, 
which  will  center  there  within  the  next  three  years,  may  be  summed  up  as  follows: 

Boston,  via  Albany,  Niagara,  Detroit miles  1,000 

New  Tork,  via  Dunkirk,  Toledo 900 

Philadelphia,  via  Pittsburg,  Fort  Wayne 800 

Baltimore,  via  Wheeling,  Columbus 760 

Norfolk,  via  Cincinnati,  Chicago 800 

Charleston  and  Savanoah,  via  Louisville,  Indianapolis,  Nashville,  Evansville  1,000 

Mobile,  via  Cairo. POO 

St  Louis,  AltoD,  Springfield,  and  Bloomington 260 

Quincey  and  Militiury  Tract 260 

Bock  Island,  Peru,  and  Juliet 200 

Dubuque,  Galena,  and  Chicago ' 200 

Dlinois  and  Wisconsin,  via  Fon  du  Lac  to  Lake  Superior 400 

Lake  Shore,  Milwaukee,  and  Qreen  Bay 200 

Grand  total 7,660 
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BiiTIMORE  AID  OHIO  RAUaOiD. 

The  following  informatioo,  in  brief,  shows  the  cost  of  the  different  sections,  the  mg- 
gregate,  the  means  for  paying  the  same,  and  the  amount  of  receipts  and  ezpenditares 
of  tills  company,  from  the  year  1880.  The  aggregate  cost  of  the  matn-etem  of  tfae 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Road,  thus  far,  has  been  as  annexed : — 

Ooetof  road  to  Harper's  Ferry,  82  miles $4,000,000 

«    Cumberland.  98  miles  further. 8,628,600 

**    reconstruction  of  same 1,150,900 


Cost  of  road  west  of  Cumberland. . 
Stock  of  Washington  Branch  Road 

Depots,  Ac 

Cash  in  hand 


$8,774,500 

7,271.800 

1,082,600 

810,000 

186.000 

$16,074,900 


Total 

This  sum  has  been  raised  from  the  following  sources : — 

Capital,  original $7,000,000 

**      (surplus  profit*  converted  into  stock) 2,188,800 

Loan  of  the  State  of  Maryland,  6  per  cent  sterling  bonds,  due  in  1880.  8,200.000 

Loan«  at  6  per  cent 4,068,000 

Net  revenue '. 1,091,800 

Bills  payable  and  miscellaneous 636,600 

Total  liabilities $18,074,900 

The  aggregate  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Road,  since  fbe 
opening  of  the  first  thu^teen  miles,  to  EUioott's  Mills,  in  1830,  have  been  as  follows: — 


Yean. 
1880.. 
1831,. 
1882.. 
1883.. 
1884.. 
1886.. 
1886.. 
1837.. 
1888.. 
18S9.. 
1840.. 
1841.. 


ToUU 


Receipts. 
$14,700 
81,400 
188,900 
196,700 
205,400 
268,400 
281,800 
801,800 
865,800 
407,800 
482,900 
891,000 


Expenses. 
$11,900 
11.000 
76.600 
lSr8,600 
188,400 
161,200 
218.000 
289,100 
271,600 
812,700 
275,200 
239,600 


Tears. 

1842., 

1848.. 

1844.. 

1845.. 

1846.. 

1847.. 

1848.. 

1849.. 

1850.. 

1851.. 

1852.. 


Receipts. 

Expenses. 

$426,600 

$216,700 

676,800 

295.800 

658,600 

811,600 

788.600 

868,900 

881,700 

464.800 

1,101.900 

690,900 

1,218.700 

682,100 

1,241,200 

644,600 

1,848,800 

609,600 

1,849,200 

696,000 

1,826,000 

710,200 

$18,882,700   $7,694,000 

The  surplus,  $6,188,700, has  been  thus  appropriated: 
reinvested  in  construction,  $6,099,500. 


-To  dividends,  $1,089,200 ; 


THE  CREDIT  OF  MISSOURI  LENT  TO  RAILROADS. 

At  the  recent  special  session  of  the  Missouri  Legislature,  it  was  enacted  that  the 
credit  of  the  State  should*  be  lent  for  building  the  following  roads: — 

Miles.  AmooBt 

Pacific  Road  to  Kansas. 280  $8,000,000 

Pacific  Road  to  South-west 811  1,000,000 

Hannibal  and  St  Joseph  Road 200  1.600,000 

North  Missouri  Railroad 228  2,000,000 

Iron  Mountain  Railroad 76  760,000 

Total 1,091  $8,260,000 
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Bonds  of  the  State  are  to  be  issued  m  aid  of  these  woilts  m  amooDt  as  above.  Id 
the  ooDstruction  of  every  road,  the  State  requires  private  and  corporate  eubscriptioDa 
and  payments  of  stoc^  to  keep  pace  with  the  issue  of  State  bonds.  Fifty  thousand 
dollars  must  in  aU  cases  first  he  paid  in  and  expended  oa  each  road,  before  a  like 
•amount  of  State  bonds  may  be  issued.  And  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  loan.  The  State 
takes  a  mortgage  on  the  entire  roads  to  insure  the  payment  of  the  principal  aod  ia- 
teredi  on  the  State  bonds. 


JOURNAL  OF  MINING  AND  MANUFACTURES. 


Mmmo  i!f  ENOLAin)  md  the  united  states. 

Freeman  Hojrr,  Editor  of  the  Merckanttf  Magazine,  etc, 

Sia : — ^The  magnitude  of  the  mining  interest  of  England  is  but  little  understood  in 
this  country,  but  few  of  our  commercial  and  moneyed  men  are  award  of  the  vast  ag- 
gregate of  capital  invested  in  the  mines  of  Great  Britain,  the  high  respectability  of 
Sie  parties  connected  with  the  enterprises,  the  high  position  which  a  minority  of  the 
companies  occupy  in  the  opmion  of  moneyed  men,  or  its  great  influence  upon  the  Com- 
merce of  that  country. 

The  minds  and  purses  of  our  enterprising  capitalists  seem  to  be  absorbed  in  the 
one  Idea  that  railroad  bonds  and  stocks  are  about  the  only  things  fit  to  invest  their 
surplus  funds  in,  and  this  too  in  the  face  of  the  host  of  raili'oad  stocks  and  bonds  now 
sellmg  for  much  below  their  original  cost  Let  them  but  turn  their  attention  to  the 
mines  of  England,  and  contrast  their  aggregate  profits  and  yearly  dividends  with  the 
bulk  of  our  railroad  shares,  and  we  think  there  would  then  be  some  hope  of  attracting 
a  portion  of  their  surplus  means  to  legitimate  mining  in  this  country. 

The  mines  of  England  constitute  one  of  its  chief  sources  of  wealth  and  prosperity. 
They  not  only  supply  the  Commerce  and  manu&ctories  of  Great  Britain,  but  levy  a 
tribute  to  the  tune  of  many  millions  of  dollars  annuallv  upon  the  United  States  for 
metals  which  we  ought  to  produce  within  our  own  borders. 

The  English  mines  pay  a  large?  profit  on  the  amount  invested  than  any  other  kind 
of  business.  The  aggregate  of  pronts  annually  paid  to  the  stockholders  is  so  large  as 
to  strike  the  reader  of  their  reports  with  surprise,  aod  perhaps  the  reader  of  this  will 
be  a  little  doubtful  when  I  inform  him  that  many  of  the  English  mines  divide  from 
100  to  800  per  cent  profits  annually,  and  yet  the  actual  facts  as  presented  in  the  Lon- 
don Mining  Journal  will  fully  corroborate  this  assertion.  When  we  take  into  consid> 
eration  the  small  per  centage  of  their  ores  as  compared  with  the  great  richness  of  a 
majority  of  our  own  mines,  tho  rich  result  of  their  operations  seems  the  more  sur- 
prisiog.  The  average  per  centage  of  metal  to  the  copper  ore  of  Great  Britain,  as 
proved  by  their  monthly  ticketings  or  sales,  is  from  6f  to  7i,  while  in  this  country  the 
average,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  is  more  than  double  that  amount  The  same 
fact  holds  good  with  regard  to  our  lead  and  zinc  mines,  and  while  the  ores  of  our  own  • 
mines  are  generally  richer,  they  are  at  the  same  time  obtained  much  nearer  the  sur- 
face than  theirs,  and  conseq^uently  at  less  cost  With  all  these  things  in  our  favor,  it 
seems  remarkable  that  so  little  attention  is  paid  to  this  highly  important  interest  k>y 
our  capitalists  and  men  of  enterprise. 

Minmg  in  the  United  States  has  but  just  commenced,  and  yet  it  has  made  rapid 
strides  toward  development,  and  the  few  mines  in  which  capital  has  been  judiciously 
employed  to  any  extent,  and  the  veins  properly  and  scientincally  worked,  show  a  re- 
sult which  the  enterprising  gentlemen  engaged  in  them  may  well  be  proud  of.  The 
mines  of  Lake  Sopelrior  are  now  the  most  successful  we  have  in  the  coimtry,  and  mi- 
ning in  that  region  has  been  carried  on  under  numerous  obstacles  of  quite  a  serious 
nature,  and  for  a  long  time  it  was  doubtful  and  discouraging,  but  by  perseverance, 
energy,  and  well-expended  capital,  they  are  now  on  the  highway  to  success,  and  have 
idready  begun  to  reap  a  rich  harvest  of  dividends.  The  Boston  and  Pittsburg  Com- 
pany, Cliff  Mine,  is  thus  far  the  most  successful,  and  with  an  outlay  of  $18  per  share 
has,  in  a  little  more  than  four^ears,  paid  back  $51  60  per  share  in  dividends,  and  has 
a  surplus  of  nearly  $100,000  m  their  Treasury,  and  will  probably  pay  a  dividend  <  f 
$26  this  year.  This  mine  is  opened  at  a  depth  of  680  feet  The  Minnesota  and  Oo^- 
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per  Falls  Oompaniefl  are  in  a  Tery  promiaiiig  eondiUoo,  and  are  nearly  ready  ^  P^ 
nandBome  diflcleDdB.  There  are  thirty  promfsiDg  mines  in  this  regum — all  ikh  m 
copper. 

There  are  lead  and  copper  mines  in  New  York,  Massachusetts,  Conneelicnt,  PeoB- 
ayWania,  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  North  Oarolina,  in  active  progress,  and  bid  fiiir  to 
yield  a  handsome  remnneration  to  ^e  sharehoMers. 

The  Lake  Superior  mines  are  mosUy  owned  by  the  Bostonians.  The  high  estimate 
in  which  that  interest  is  held,  may  be  inferred  from  the  prices  paid  for  shvea  in  some 
of  the  leading  mines.  The  OUfi^  with  a  par  value  of  $18,  is  now  in  demand  at  $160 
per  share;  the  Minnesota,  with  a  par  value  of  $22,  is  in  demand  at  $170  per  share; 
and  the  Copper  Falls,  with  a  par  value  of  $8,  is  in  demand  at  $60  per  share.^  The 
auccess  of  these  mines  is  bound  to  exert  a  powerful  influence  on  the  whole  mining  in- 
terest of  the  United  States,  for  it  establishes  the  following  facts;  namely,  that  good 
mines  may  be  taken  hold  of  and  carried  to  a  suoeeasful  issue  l<y  a  proper  appUcatian 
of  capital  and  skill  and  a  moderate  quantity  of  patience,  that  careful  capitakHstoaod 
ahrewd  business  men  need  not  be  afraid  to  employ  a  portion  of  their  surplus  means  in 
well-organized  and  well-managed  mining  Companies,  that  legitimate  mining  can  he 
made  as  respectable  as  any  other  branch  of  Commerce,  also  that  men  of  high  positieo 
and  business  respectability  may  in  this  country,  as  they  now  do  in  ^^/ami,  engage  fa 
mining,  either  as  officers  or  private  stockholders,  without  impeaching  their  iotegnty, 
or  tamtin^  their  standing. 

In  England,  mining  has  become  one  of  the  most  popular  modes  of  investment,  aad 
every  new  scheme  finds  abundant  means  and  the  best  class  of  men  for  its  manage- 
ment 

Our  counby  is  one  vast  bed  of  mineral  wealth;  yet  in  its  whole  extent  there  aie 
but  few  paying  mines,  and  those  few  are  the  only  instances  where  capital  has  been 
Judicioueiy  expended,  and  skill  properly  applied,  in  developing  the  veins  of  ore.  We 
do  not  know  of  a  single  instance  in  tbb  country  where  a  good  mine,  with  a  suffidee^ 
of  capital  and  pro^rly-applied  energy,  has  failed  to  b«  productive,  and  wherever 
good  mines  have  failed  and  been  abandoned,  it  will  be  found  that  gross  miemanaga- 
ment,  lack  of  capital,  and  great  ignorance,  were  the  causee  of  such  result  It  is  a  no- 
table fact  in  England  that  some  of  their  richest  mines  have  been  those  which  had  beeD 
abandoned  as  unworkable  by  some  previous  company. 

Metals  are  now  higher  in  price  than  ever  before  Imown  during  this  centmy,  and  ml- 
nii^  never  so  remunerative  as  now. 

The  great  increase  in  consumption  of  copper,  lead,  silver,  zine,  and  tin,  has  already 
ealled  forth  comment  in  the  London  l^mes,  tor  it  is  feared  the  home  supply  wiU  sooft 
be  inadequate  to  their  own  wants,  and  they  are  now  casting  their  eyes  towards  Ae 
United  States  as  the  only  countrv  that  can  be  counted  on  for  an  increase  of  the  so^ 
ply,  even  in  sufficient  quantities  for  the  actual  wants  of  the  two  countries.  With  th» 
Btate  of  things  to  encourage  us,  it  seems  quite  time  for  us  to  bestir  oureelvee  and  da- 
vote  a  part  of  our  energies  to  internal  development  There  is  not  a  State  in  tt» 
Union  nut  mi^ht  add  a  large  annual  increase  to  its  wealth  by  properly  applying  a 
portion  of  their  energies  to  the  working  of  their  mines,  and  I  believe  we  all  feel  that 
we  ought  to  supply  our  own  wants  from  our  own  resources,  without  paying  so  many 
millions  annually  to  foreign  countries  for  that  which  is  so  abundant  at  home. 

The  English  mines  are  worked  at  great  depth,  an*d  in  no  other  country  in  the  world 
is  minine  carried  to  such  a  degree  of  skill  and  perfection,  and  small  as  their  tenritofy 
is,  thev  have  more  active  mines  than  the  rest  or  the  civilized  world,  there  being  mors 
than  five  hundred  companies  in  full  bUist,  beside  the  iron  and  coal  eompaniea.  Om 
would  think  at  this  rate  the  whole  country  would  soon  be  undermined,  and  leave  bo 
•pot  unexplored ;  yet  every  year  they  open  new  mines. 

The  following  figures  will  illustrate  in  a  condensed  form  the  value  of  a  few  of  te 
English  mines : — 

There  are  eighty-seven  companies  chiefly  located  in  Cornwall,  wiUi  an  aggregate 
capital  of  only  $6,961,960,  or  an  average  of  only  $80,000  each,  the  sharea  of  wbick 
are  now  selling  for  $19,890,065,  or  at  a  premium  of  285.70  per  cent  Sixty-aizel 
the  companies  have  paid  back  the  large  amount  of  $19,486,450  in  dividends. 

BXCAPITULATIoy. 

87  Companies $6,961,960 

Present  value 1 9,890,066,  or  286 .  70  prem. 

Dividends  by  66  companies 19,486,450 
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What  has  been  done  in  England  ean  be  done  in  this  country. 

With  these  few  facts  and  figures,  I  will  leave  the  subject  for  the  present^  trusting 
the  matter  discussed  will  prove  attractive  to  some  who  have  not  before  fisutened  their 
thoughts  upon  it  j.  h.  a. 


HOW  TO  TELL  GOLD. 


Qold  invariably  exhibits  something  of  the  peculiar  yellow  color  which  it  is  known 
to  possess  in  a  pure  state ;  but  this  color  is  modified  by  various  metals  with  which  it 
may  be  mixed  Thus  it  may  be  described  as  having  various  shades  of  gold-yellow  ; 
occasionally  approaching  silver-white,  occasionally  resembling  brass-yellow  of  eYerv 
degree  of  mtensity,  and  even  verging  on  steel-gray  in  some  specimens  from  South 
America. 

The  luster  of  gold  is  highly  metallic  and  shiniog,  and  owing  to  the  small  amount  of 
oxidation  at  its  surface,  it  preserves  its  shining  lustre  even  after  long  exposure  in  con- 
tact with  other  substances.  Thus  the  shiniog  particles  are  often  seen  m  sand  when 
the  quantity  is  barely  sufilcient  to  repay  the  cost  of  working,  notwithstandbg  the 
value  of  the  metal  Even,  however,  if  the  surface  is  dull,  the  true  color  and  appear- 
ance is  easily  restored  by  rubbing ;  and  when  polished  it  takes  a  very  vivid  luster, 
which  is  preserved  for  a  long  time  in  the  atmosphere. 

Although  in  the  division  which  hds  been  mtroduced  into  the  gold-yellow,  braaa- 
yellow,  and  grayish-yellow,  native  gold  seems,  with  some  slight  modifications,  to 
agree  with  the  geological  relations  of  its  varieties ;  yet  this  mode  of  arrangement  de- 
serves little  serious  notice.  The  gold-yellow  varieties  comprise  the  specimens  of  the 
highest  gold-yellow  colors,  though  there  are  some  among  them  which  have  rather  a 
pale  color ;  they  include  most  of  the  crvstals  and  of  the  imitative  shapes,  in  fact  the 
greater  part  of  the  species  itself.  The  brass-yellow  native  ^old  is  confined  to  some  of 
the  regular  and  imitative  shapes  of  a  pale  color,  (which  is  generally  called  brass - 
yellow,)  and,  as  is  said,  has  less  specific  gravity  than  the  preceding  one ;  but  this  does 
not  seem  to  have  ever  been  ascertained  oy  direct  expenment.  The  grayish-yellow 
native  gold  occurs  only  in  those  small  flat  ^ains  which  are  mixed  with  the  native 
fdatioa,  and  possess  a  yellow  color  a  little  inclming  to  gray ;  they  are  said  to  have 
the  greatest  specific  gravity  of  them  all.  The  real  foundation  of  this  distribution 
seems  to  be  the  opinion,  that  the  first  are  the  purest,  (he  second  mixed  with  a  litUe 
silver,  and  the  third  with  platina.  It  is  not  known  whether  the  latter  admixture 
really  takes  place,  but  it  is  certain  that  several  varieties  of  gold-yellow  native  gold 
contains  an  admixture  of  silver. 

In  color  and  luster,  inexperienced  persons  might  mistake  various  substances  for 
gold ;  these  are  chiefly  iron  and  copper  pyrites,  but  from  them  it  may  be  readily  dis- 
guidied,  being  softer  than  steel  ana  very  malleable ;  whereas  iron  pyrites  is  liarder 
than  steel,  and  copper  pyrites  is  not  malleable ;  for,  although  the  latter  mineral  yields 
easily  to  the  point  of  a  knife,  it  crumbles  when  we  attempt  to  cut  or  hammer  it, 
whereas  gold  may  be  separated  in  thin  slices,  or  beaten  out  into  thin  plates  by  the 
hammer.  There  can  thus  be  no  possible  difiiculty  in  distinguishing  these  various  min- 
erals in  a  native  state,  even  with  nothing  but  an  ordinary  steel  knife.  From  any 
other  minerals,  as  mica,  whose  presence  has  also  misled  some  persons,  gold  is  easily 
known  by  very  simple  experiments  with  a  pair  of  scales,  or  even  by  careful  washing 
with  water,  for  gold  being  much  heavier  than  any  other  substance  found  with  it,  Jex- 
cept  platina  and  one  or  two  extremelv  rare  metals,)  will  always  fall  first  to  the  ix>t- 
tom,  if  shaken  in  water  with  mud,  while  mica  will  generally  be  the  last  material  to 
lalL    This  is  the  case  however  fine  or  few  the  particles  of  either  mineral  may  be. 

Qold,  therefore,  can  be  distingushed  by  its  relative  weight  or  specific  ^avity,  and 
by  its  relative  hardness,  and  from  other  bodies  which  resemble  it  It  is  described 
generally  as  soft,  completely  malleable,  and  more  accurately  as  softer  than  iron,  cop- 
per or  silver,  but  harder  than  tin  and  lead.  It  is  useful  to  know  facts  of  this  kind,  as 
a  simple  experiment  that  can  be  made  with  instruments  at  hand,  is  often  more  valu- 
able than  a  more  accurate  examination  requiring  materials  not  immediately  available. 
Thus,  if  it  is  found  that  a  specimen,  (perhaps  a  small  scale  or  spangle,)  is  readily 
scratched  by  silver,  copper  or  iron,  and  scratches  tin  and  lead,  it  may,  if  of  the  right 
color,  and  smking  rapidly  in  water,  be  fairly  assumed  to  be  gold. 
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THE  COAL  FISIDS  OF  AKKAiySIS. 
FanXAN  HuHT,  Editor  MerchanU  Magazine,  etc, : — 

Sui: — Perhaps  it  is  Dot  generallj  known  that  there  is  coal  in  Arkansas ;  and  wboi 
thb  is  the  case,  it  may  not  be  known  whetiier  it  exists  in  such  a  quantity,  or  posBesaaa 
such  a  quality,  as  to  render  it  an  object  worthy  of  attention.  Though  the  exact  limits 
of  the  coal  field  of  Arkansas,  and  consequently  its  extent,  have  not  yet  been  vary  de- 
finitiyely  made  out,  nor  all  its  varieties  brought  to  light ;  yet  enough  is  already 
known,  ooth  as  to  its  quantity  and  quality,  to  give  full  assurance  to  a  hundred  timei 
more  mining  enterprise  than  the  wants  of  the  country  will  soon  require. 

The  cobI  field  of  Arkansas  commences  about  forty  mUes  above  Little  Bock,  oo  tha 
Arkansas  River,  and  extends  up  the  river,  on  both  sides,  ficir  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
State.  I  certainly  know  of  its  being  from  twenty  to  thirty  miles  broad,  and  frequent- 
ly hear  of  coal  being  found  to  a  considerable  distance  outside  of  those  limits.  Its 
length  is  more  than  a  hundred  miles  within  the  State,  extending,  I  know  not  how  far, 
into  the  Indian  Territory.  No  coal  field  could  lie  more  advantageously  than  it  doea 
for  mining  purposes,  as  the  river  running  lengthwise  through  its  whole  extent,  most 
oocaaion  very  numerous  placers,  where  it  can  be  mined  above  the  water  leveL^  This 
it  a  great  advantage,  as  it  diminishes  the  expense  of  minmg,  and  renders  the  mine  en- 
tirely safe  from  those  disastrous  explosions  from  carburetta  hydrogen  gas,  which  often 
occur  in  those  which  lie  below  the  water  level 

As  yet,  very  little  mining  has  been  done,  more  than  to  supply  a  few  blacksmiths  in 
the  neighborhood,  and  to  furnish  a  few  boat  loads  for  lattle  Rock.  It  is  not  jet 
known  how  many  beds  there  are  in  series ;  nor  is  it  of  so  much  practical  importance 
to  know,  as  one  good  one  is  sufficient  The  thickness  of  the  veins,  so  far  as  is  known, 
is  about  the  same  that  it  is  in  the  coal  fields  on  the  Ohia 

There  are  three  distinct  species  of  coal  known,  viz. :  anthracite,  bituminous,  and 
cannel  coal ;  but  there  is  an  almost  infinite  number  of  varieties,  occapjing  every  pos- 
sible shade  of  difference  between  the  most  perfectly  formed  anthracite,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  of  cannel  on  the  other.  They  run  mto  eadi  other  by  such  slight  variatioiis, 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  tell  to  which  species  certain  varieties  most  properly 
belong ;  mdeed,  they  do  not  belong  to  Uie  one  species  more  than  to  the  other,  bat 
partly  to  both.    Nevertheless,  they  are  none  the  worse  for  that 

This  is  one  of  the  ways  by  which  Providence  has  shown,  as  in  all  His  works,  the 
benevolence  of  His  character,  by  fumishine  us  with  as  great  a  variety  in  this  most 
important  fuel,  as  there  is  in  the  uses  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied.  There  is  no  one 
kind  of  coal  that  will  answer  f(»:  all  purposes ;  nor  is  there  any  kind  that  is  useless, 
or  unsuited  to  some  purpose.  It  is  for  the  want  of  the  knowledge  of  these  facts,  thnt 
people  often  pronounce  certain  kinds  of  coal  as  poor,  or  even  worthless ;  because  thoT 
do  not  deport  themselves  in  the  same  manner  m  the  fire,  that  other  coals  do  with 
which  they  are  acquainted.  Every  variety  of  coal  is  suited  to  the  production  of  sozne 
specific  effect,  and  requires  a  corresponding  variety  in  the  treatment  of  its  oombos- 
tioo. 

It  is  not  pretended  that  all  kind  of  coal  are  of  equal  value,  any  more  than  that  all 
kinds  of  wood  are ;  yet  many  varieties  of  coal  are  very  mech  undervalued,  for  want 
of.  a  proper  knowledfge  to  the  uses  to  which  they  are  best  suited,  or  to  the  best  man- 
ner oi  using  them.  Thirty  years  ago  anthracite  coal  was  thought  to  be  utterly  use- 
less, because  it  would  not  bum  in  the  kind  of  grates  then  in  use ;  and  it  was  remark- 
ed that  it  never  would  be  burned  until  the  Eist  great  conflagration.  But  a  small 
change  in  the  form  of  the  grate,  soon  showed  it  to  be  the  most  valuable  fuel  ever 
^  known. 

Several  varieties  of  the  Ohio  River  coals  have  been  pronounced  of  little  or  no 
value,  and  could  find  no  market ;  because  they  did  not  with  the  same  kind  of  grate 
and  management  succeed  equally  well  with  the  Pittsburg  coaL  But  afterwards, 
when  their  true  character  came  to  be  known,  they  have  taken  their  place  in  the  mar- 
ket according  to  their  real  merit. 

The  greater  part  of  the  coals  in  Arkansas,  is,  like  that  of  all  our  other  coal  fields, 
bituminous;  indeed,  this  is  &r  the  most  common  kind  all  over  the  world.  But  seve- 
ral varieties  of  bituminous  coal  have  already  come  to  light  aQ<1  doubtless  many  more 
will,  as  its  development  progresses. 

I  know  not  that  any  true  cannel  coal  has  yet  been  found,  but  some  of  the  lutomin- 
ons  approaches  a  little  towards  it ;  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  it  will  be  focind,  as  it 
exists  m  all  our  other  coal  fields. 
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Bat  Mitliracite,  if»tf  tnarksd  <tnihraeite,  hat  been  taaad,  tboagfa  not  as  yet  of  enffi- 
•cieot  tbickoess  to  admit  of  being  worked.  Yet  tbere  is  strong  ground  for  believing 
that  it  does  exist  in  quantity,  and  that  a  proper  search  would  bring  it  to  light  There 
are  two  reasons  for  this  belief:  one  is,  tnat  a  small  quantity,  as  already  stated,  has 
been  found;  another  is,  that  a  portion  of  the  ooal  field  has  been  disturbed,  and  the 
tockBf  together  with  the  coal,  are  highly  inclined.  Anthracite  coal  is  never  found  in 
*ock8  lying  horirontally ;  though  it  does  not  follow  that  all  coals  found  in  highly  in- 
elmed  rocks  are  anthracite.  That  portion  of  the  great  Pennsylvania  coal  field  only 
in  which  the  rocks  have  been  very  much  disturbed,  and  consequently  are  highly  in- 
dined,  produces  anthracite.  This  leads  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  same  cause  which 
produced  the  disturbance,  produced  also  Uie  anthracite ;  or,  in  other  words,  converted 
bituminous  coal  into  anthraoite,  by  driving  off  its  bitumen.  A  variety  of  coal,  having 
Teiy  Kttle  bitumen,  or,  in  other  words,  almost  anthracite,  has  been  found  under  oir> 
camstanoes  which  lead  to  the  belief  that  it  exists  in  inexhaustible  quantities. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  would  seem  that  there  is  no  deficiency  in  the  quantity 
or  quality  of  Arkansas  coals.  There  is  little  or  no  doubt  that  every  variety  of  com 
which  the  multiplied  wants  of  man  may  hereafter  require,  will  in  due  time  be  found 
to  have  been  laid  up  there  in  store  for  him  by  the  Great  Provider,  thouf ands  of  years 
before  these  wants  exbted,  in  anticipation  of  them.  And  there  is  but  little  doubt  that 
this  is  the  best  source,  and  that  it  will  ultimately  be  the  prmcipal  source  from  which 
the  lower  portion  of  the  Mississippi  valley  will  be  supplied. 

B.  LAWRENCE,  6eok)glil. 

DfCREASE  OF  FICTORIES  IV  ENGLilD. 

The  Belfast  MercaniiU  Jbwmal  gives  the  following  general  summary  of  the  most 
important  portions  of  the  various  fisu^tory  inspectors'  reports,  which  include  the  districts 
of  Manchester,  Salford,  Preston,  Salmsbury,  Mellorbrook,  Ohorley,  Blackburn,  Ulvei^ 
«tone,  Oockermouth,  Egremont,  Whitdiaven,  Rochdale,  Stalybridge,  Bolton,  Ae^  show* 
ing  the  number  of  cotton  factories  now  in  operation  and  unoccupied,  and  the  steam 
and  water  power  employed  in  the  factories: — 

New.  AdditioBB.  Unoccupied. 

Horse  power.  Uorse  power.  Hone  power. 

Pactoriee.   8.  W.    Pact's.      S.       W.  Pact's.      8.       W. 

ToUl  cotton  factories 109    8,061  124  29       801     ..  61       946    649 

Total  woolen  factories 86       462  221  24       168      4  24       297    287 

Total  worsted  factories. 41       493  181  4         69      4  20       861       48 

Total  flax  factories 18       686  60  11       610    20  82       760    128 

Total  silk  factories 20       208  60 6         84     ... 

Total  smaU- ware  factories .. .        6         86  ..  1           4     ..  2         18     ... 

Grand  total 229    4,771     686     69     1,682    28     186    2,401     962 

In  the  two  years  ending  80th  October  last,  there  were,  after  deducting  the  power 
of  unoccupied  mills,  10,602  additional  horse-power,  givmg  employment  to  42,408  ad- 
ditional persons. 

60LD  MINES  OF  HEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

John  Dunmore  Lang,  D.  D.,  formerly  a  member  of  the  Legislative  OouncO  of  New 
South  Wales,  thus  briefly  describes  the  diggings  in  that  region: — 
The  New  South  Wales  gold  mines  are, 

1.  The  Ophir  and  Turon  mines,  in  the  Bathurst  District,  across  the  Blue  Mountains, 
to  the  westward  of  Sydney,  and  distant  about  1  SO  miles. 

2.  The  Hanging  Rock,  about  80  miles  from  Tamworth,  on  the  Peel  river,  to  the 
north-westward  of  Sydney,  and  distant  about  260  miles. 

8.  The  Tuena  Diggings  on  the  Abercrombie  river,  to  the  south-westward  of  Sydney, 
and  distant  about  160  miles.    And 

4.  The  Braidwood  or  Araluen  Diggings,  to  the  southward  of  Sydney,  distant  about 
140  miles. 

In  all  these  localities,  which  it  must  be  evident,  from  the  distances  and  directions 
indicated,  comprise  altogether  a  vast  extent  of  country,  large  quantities  of  gold  have 
been,  and  are  still  found — sometimes  near  the  surfiEkce,  and  at  others  at  a  depth  vaiy- 
ing  from  ten  to  thirty  feet. 
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^LOAN'S  HTDEOSTAT  FOR  THE  PRETEimOir  OF  STEAM  BOILER  EXPLdSIOlff.' 

The  manifest  necessity  of  an  effectual  safety  apparatus  for  steam  boilers,  has  ii^- 
duced  us  to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  an  instrument  styled  the  Hydrostat^ 
We  have  also  presented  for  their  inspection,  in  this  number  of  the  Magazine,  a  sheet 
of  illustrative  steel  engravings.  Several  of  these  machines  are  now  in  operation  in 
this  city ;  and,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  firom  our  own  personal  observation,  we  shoold 
My  that  they  would  at  once  be  adopted  by  all  persons  engaged  in  the  use  of  steaoi. 
It  appears  to  us  that  Mr.  Sloan  has  produced  a  desideratum  ;  and,  whibt  it  is  true 
that  Capt  Ericsson  proposes  to  dispense  with  this  by  the  substitution  of  cal<»ic  for 
■team  engines,  yet  inasmuch  as  the  completion  of  his  plans  will  be  a  long  and  tedious 
work,  during  which,  in  the  absence  of  any  proper  safety  apparatus,  a  fearful  amount 
of  life  and  property  will  no  doubt  contmue  to  be  sacrificed,  the  claims  of  the  Hydro- 
stat  should  be  carefully  considered  and  allowed  to  exercise  their  humane  influence 
OYer  the  unruly  giants  of  our  steamers  and  workshops. 

Fig.  1  is  an  outside  view  of  the  apparatus ;  Fig.  2  is  a  vertical  section  of  the  same  ; 
Fig.  8  is  a  vertical  section  of  the  float  and  notched  arm  in  the  steam-chamber ;  and 
Fig.  4  is  a  perspective  view  of  the  slide-valve  with  its  cover  removed.  The  same  let- 
ters refer  to  tike  parts. 

The  Hydrostat,  as  its  name  indicates,  is  designed  to  keep  the  water  in  the  boiler 
always  at  the  same  level  or  near  the  water  line,  which  is  done  by  interposing  a  per- 
fect self-regulating  valve,  as  a  substitute  for  the  agency  of  the  engineer  m  the  supply 
of  water  to  the  })ump,  the  said  valve  being  regulated  by  a  float  whidi  indicates  the 
hight  of  water  in  the  boiler,  but  which  is  operated  by  the  engine,  and  thus  no  me- 
dianical  labor  is  entailed  upon  the  float,  to  make  it  work  incorrectly,  but  it  is  left 
free  and  easy  of  motion  by  the  rise  and  fall  of  water  in  the  boiler,  so  as  to  nmke  it 
always  indicate  the  water-line  correctly. 

The  Hydrostat  is  attached  to  the  boiler  by  steam  and  water  connections  e*  and  cT,  as 
shown  in  Fi^.  2,  in  which  the  shaft  a,  driven  by  the  engme  or  other  motor,  revolves 
about  four  times  per  minute,  imparting  motion  to  the  cam  5,  having  two  curved  holes 
through  which  pass  the  slides  c  e,  attached  to  the  grooved  collar  d ;  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  slides  <;  c  is  attached  another  cam  «,  not  fastened  to  shaft  a.  To  the  ccoper 
float/ is  attached  a  composition  metal  blade  or  indicator  ^,  having  a  flange  on  either 
side,  serving  as  a  guide  in  its  passage  loosely  through  the  slotted  rest  h  fastened  oo 
the  inside  of  the  case  t  tt »,  which  forms  the  steam  <£amber  and  water  reservoir  hhk^ 
with  its  water  and  steam  connections  d'  and  e\  The  dotted  line  across  the  float  f 
shows  the  water-level,  with  the  float  resting  on  the  surface,  holding  the  indicator  g 
with  the  lowest  grade  or  step  opposite  the  edge  of  the  weight  m.  (See  Fig.  8.)  A 
shaft,  forming  part  of  the  weignt  m,  passes  through  a  stufiingboz  in  the  outside  of 
the  front  plate  inclosing  the  steam  chamber  h ;  keyed  firmly  to  this  shaft  is  an  arm 
or  lever  n,  with  a  pin  in  the  other  end  resting  on  the  cam  6,  and  entering  the  groove 
of  the  collar  d\  when  the  shaft  a  reyolves,  the  cam  h  coming  in  contact  with  the  pin^ 
raises  it  to  the  highest  point  of  the  cam  6,  thereby,  also,  lifting  the  grooved  collar  4, 
which  carries  the  elides  c  c  and  the  cam  «,  also  relieving  the  indicator  g  from  the  pr^- 
sure  of  the  weight  m,  allowing  it  to  assume  the  positions  whidi  the  float  determines 
by  resting  on  the  water;  the  cam  h  still  moving,  allows  the  arm  n  and  grooved  col- 
lu'  6?  to  fall  gently,  until  the  edge  of  the  weight  m  again  touches  one  of  the  stepe  of 
the  indicator,  thus  making  the  position  of  the  cam  e  dependent  upon  the  elevation  or 
depression  of  the  float  The  notched  slides  o  and  p  are  fitted  so  as  to  play  freely 
in  a  recess  cast  in  the  instrument,  so  that  the  slides  o  and  je>  do  not  come  in  con- 
tact with  the  steam ;  these  slides  are  so  connected  with  the  supply-valve  r,  controlling 
the  connection  between  the  two  parts  of  the  feed-pij>e  h'  and  c ,  that  whenjj  is  push- 
ed in  by  the  cam  «,  the  valve  is  opened,  and  when  o  is  pushed  in  the  valve  is  cioeed; 
and  the  slides  are  so  attached  by  the  piece  ^,  on  a  wedge-shaped  center,  that  one  side 
comes  out  in  proportion  as  the  other  is  pushed  in,  and  vice  versa.  The  water  in  the 
plate  is  represented  as  high ;  we  will  suppose  it  commences  to  fall :  at  each  succeed- 
mg  revolution  of  the  shaft  a,  the  weight  m  will  rest  on  a  higher  notch  or  step  of  the 
indicator  ^,  causing  the  cam  e  to  rise  accordingly,  which  will  successively  press  in  the 
slide  p,  until  the  supply-valve  r  is  wide  open,  when,  if  the  water  still  continues  to  fall, 
the  cam  e  is  raised  still  higher,  and  m  its  revolutions,  will  press  in  the  slide  «,  whieb^ 
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by  means  of  ihe  fall  v  and  hub  w,  caoses  th«  hammer  a'  to  strike  the  bell  on  the  bade 
fjart  of  the  iostrumeDt,  thereby  giving  the  first  alarm  to  the  engineer  that  his  pump 
IS  not  feeding  or  that  the  water  is  shut  off;  and  if  he  cannot  remedy  the  difficulty,  ana 
the  water  continues  falling,  the  cam  e  is  elevated  still  further,  so  that  it  presses^  in 
the  stem  y,  which  opens  £e  puppet-valve  and  admits  steam  to  the  whistle  z,  which 
sounds  a  general  alarm,  notifying  the  engineer  and  others  that  the  water  in  the  boilers 
is  getting  too  low  for  safety.  As  soon  as  the  supply  is  restored,  the  float  rises,  and  the 
parts  gradually  assume  their  original  position. 


MERCANTILE  MISCELLANIES. 


A  TRICK  m  THB  CLOTHIlfa  TRADE. 

The  Commercial  Register,  (an  excellent  advertizing  medium  for  the  merchants  and 
traders  of  Philadelphia,  where  it  is  published  daily  by  Messrs.  MoaAN  <Se  Sickblb,)  un- 
der the  title  of  ** Peter  Funkisni  in  New  York"  relates  what  it  denominates  **a  trick 
in  the  clothing  trade,"  and  at  the  same  time  takes  occasion  to  speak  of  New  York  as 
a  city  that "  has  become  proverbial  throughout  the  whole  country  in  the  way  of  swind- 
Img^Bo  much  so  as  to  leave  doubts  upon  the  minds  of  many  whether  there  are  acta- 
ally  enough  of  honest  men  in  business  there  to  save  it,  were  it  threatened  with  a  fate 
similar  to  that  of  Sodom  of  old." 

We  think  our  cotemporary  is  rather  too  sweeping  in  his  criticism,  and  therefore,  as 
a  dbinterested  organ  of  the  great  commercial  interests  of  the  country,  with  no  narrow 
or  sectional  views  or  feelings,  we  may  be  allowed  to  remark  that,  in  our  judgment. 
New  York  has  about  as  much  mercantile  honor  and  honesty  as  any  of  its  sister  cities. 
As,  however,  we  loath  and  abhor  all  trickery  in  trade  as  much  as  our  cotemporary  of 
the  Commercial  Register ,  whether  in  or  out  of  New  York,  we  will  give  our  mercantile 
readers  of  the  "  Commercial  Emporium  "  an  opportunity  of  seeing  their  character  as 
drawn  by  an  exponent  of  the  trading  interest  of  the  ''  City  of  Brotherly  Love,"  and 
also  give  the  trade  of  that  city  the  benefit  of  this  ^van-advertisement  of  their  supe- 
rior honor  and  honesty : — 

Trickery  and  swindling  reign  supreme  in  New  York,  and  daily  the  newspapers 
teem  with  parajgraphs  exposing  fox-like  tricks  and  downright  arrant  knavery,  practiced 
upon  their  victimized  fellow-creatures.  A  gentleman  of  our  acquaintance,  from  Sy- 
racuse, N.  Y^  narrated  to  us  yesterday  the  manner  he  was  "  taken  in,"  a  few  da^s 
since,  by  a  clothing  and  tailoring  establishment  on  Broadway.  The  gentleman  in 
question,  who  is  a  tobacco  merchant  in  Syracuse,  and  makes  a  visit  to  New  York  and 
one  to  this  city  every  year,  to  purchase  stock,  dropped  into  a  fine  looking  establishment 
to  buy  a  coat.  Seeing  one  which  pleased  him,  he  mquired  the  price,  which  the  tailor 
stated  to  be  $30.  Not  exactly  approving  of  that  pnce  for  the  coat,  the  seller  fell  to 
$25,  and  finely  to  $20,  at  which  price  the  coat  was  knocked  down  to  him.  It  was 
immediately  **  bundled  up,"  and  tne  money  paid  for  it,  our  friend  stating  it  to  be  his 
intention  to  leave  the  city  in  a  few  hours.  On  arriving  at  his  hotel,  he  thought  he 
would  examine  the  bundle  he  received,  and  take  a  look  at  the  handsome  black  broad- 
cloth coat  he  hadpurchased ;  when,  lo  1  on  unfolding,  the  same,  what  a  sight  met  his 
^faze  t  Two  old  Iweed  coats,  worth  three  or  four  dollars  together,  looked  up  pitifully 
m  unconscious  guilt  into  hb  astonished  face  1  How  he  felt,  one  might  imagine ;  and 
mentioning  the  circumstance  to  the  clerk  in  attendance  at  the  hotel  in  which  be  supped 
and  lodged,  he  was  informed  that  that  was  nothing — such  things  took  place  hunoreds 
of  times  a  day  in  the  swindling  city  of  New  York.  In  a  moment  more  our  Syracuse 
friend  was  on  his  way  with  his  "  bargain  "  to  the  fashionable  clothing  establishment  of 

,  Na  —  Broadway,  and  on  entering,  accosted  the  man  who  sold  him  a 

j/ine  black  broadcloth  coat,  with  a  "  Well,  how  do  you  do,  sir !"  This  pleasing  aalut, 
instead  of  receiving  a  salutation  in  return  equally  as  pleasant  and  agreeable,  together 
with  a  desire  to  be  happy  to  see  a  customer  return  again,  was  met  with  an  indlffer- 
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«Ke  flat  riiowed  to  our  SjrrMnaeaa  deniioD  th«t  ttoe  waa  na  tUtpomUon  or  litf ttai^ 
fMff  manifeated  to  kium  him  I  Calmly,  however,  be  proceeded  to  **  play  his  game  * 
npoo  the  Peter  FodIc,  or  **  clo'  man,"  by  ioformiDg  toat  diatingoiabed  dealer  in  fine 
Mack  broadcloth  ooato,  that  he  had  come  back  to  his  establishment  to  inform  him  of  a 
mistake  that  he  had  committed  a  few  hours  before,  in  selling  him  two  coats,  when  be 
had  only  bargained  for  and  pmxshased  one ;  (here  the  "do*  man"  became  twitchy  and 
somewhat  uneasy,) — that  being  a  man  who  desired  only  what  was  right,  his  moral 
scruples  would  not  permit  him  to  go  away  without  returning  and  rectifying  (here  the 
Peter  Funk  began  to  ^mell  a  Tartar  1)  the  error  that  had  been  committed.  **  It  cannot 
be  a  mistake ;  it  is  not  possible ;  no,  sir ;  it  cannot  be,**  were  the  e^Mresaioos  of  the 
Funk  at  the  close  of  the  sentence  above.  **  Now,"  said  the  Syracusean,  energetically, 
"you — you — had,  no  doubt,  thought  that  tou  had  in  your  power  a  verdant  one,  (hera 
Funk  thought  he  was  about  to  cateh  a  Tartar,)  and  that  an  opportunity  was  given  you 
to  indulge  m  your  swindling  operations,  expecting,  of  course,  that  I  would  leave  tha 
city  and  not  call  again,  after  discovering  Toua  fraud  upon  my  purse.*' 

The  Peter  Fuuk,  now  finding  that  he  had  caught  a  Tartar,  began  to  make  explan- 
ations— declaring  that  the  two  coats  were  made  for  another  gentleman,  and  that  he 
would  not  for  ten  dollars  that  they  had  been  kept  out  of  his  lumds.  This  attempt  to 
**  get  off"  by  telling  a  downright  falsehood,  especially  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  at 
least  a  dozen  of  bundles  were  on  the  counter,  all  of  which  doitblleu  were  intended  to 
he  "changed"  for  real  purchases,  as  was  the  case  with  that  of  the  gentleman  from 
Syracuse,  did  not  **  take.  Apologies  not  suiting  that  individual,  he  departed  with  the 
fine  coat  he  had  purchased,  and  while  at  the  door  of  the  establishment,  informed  the 
luhionable  Broadway  tailor,  that  he  should  hear  more  of  that  business  transactino 
through  the  public  press,  tlian  would  be  either  beneficial  to  his  business  or  advaotsr 
geous  to  his  character  as  a  gentleman  and  an  honest  man. 

This  is  only  one  among  thousands  of  similar  cases  of  fraud  that  are  practiced  apoo 
strangers  whose  business  call  them  to  New  Yoric ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  marveled  at  that 
that  city  has  acquired  such  an  unenviable  reputation  as  it  enjoys  for  swindling  and 
thieving.  Nor  is  it  surprising  that  business  men  are  deserting  it  more  and  more  at 
every  succeedbg  business  season,  and  patronizing  the  trading  classes  of  this  city, 
when  they  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  Peter  Funks,  who  swarm  in  lemons,  while  in  toe 
other  they  meet  with  men  who  are  more  susceptible  of  preserving  mviolate  a  repnta- 
tion  for  honesty,  and  the  accompaniment  of  a  hit  profit  in  their  business  transactions 
with  their  customers,  than,  as  in  the  case  of  the  New  York  Peter  Funks,  to  adopt  and 
adhere  to  a  system  of  wholesale  fraud  and  swindling  extortion  upon  those  who  &U 
into  their  hands,  and  are  victimized  by  their  illicit  system  of  dealing. 


OF  ABOUSHIHO  UWS  FOR  THE  COLLECTION  OF  DEBTS. 

There  are  many  intelligent,  honest  merchants,  who  believe  that  it  would,  on  the 
whole,  be  better  to  abolish  all  laws  for  the  collection  of  debts*  It  is  a  question,  sayt 
a  correspondent  of  the  Evening  Pott,  that  the  mercantile  community  will  booq  be 
prepared  to  answer  in  the  affirmative,  for  the  following  reasons: — 

1st  If  there  were  no  laws  for  collecting  debts,  credit  would  be  more  generally 
founded  upon  character,  and  debtors  would,  when  unable  to  pay,  lose  caste,  unless  the 
most  satisfactory  reasons  could  be  given  in  excuse  for  de&ult  Gamblers  have  no 
laws,  and  debts  are  more  sacred  among  them  than  any  debts  when  the  creditor  can 
avaU  of  law. 

2d.  The  experiences  of  our  oldest  merchants  will  prove  that  more  money,  including 
the  value  of  time  spent  in  law  suits,  has  been  expended  during  the  past  thirty  years 
than  has  been  recovered  by  the  aid  of  the  collectmg  laws,  Pdicy  on  the  part  of  the 
debtor,  and  the  force  of  public  opinion,  influence  debtors  more  than  law.  The  honest 
man  needs  not  law  to  coerce  him,  and  the  rogue  will  evade  law  when  policy  dictates 
him  to  do  sa 

8d.  llie  most  ruinous  competition  in  a  village,  is  the  reckless  trader,  who  relies  upon 
the  facility  of  compromising  his  indebtedness  for  success,  more  than  upon  his  industry 
and  economy.  Were  there  no  collecting  laws,  he  could  not  get  credit  the  second  and 
third  time,  unless  the  most  extraordinary  circumstances  should  excuse  him;  and  unless 
his  integrity  was  placed  beyond  question,  he  would,  after  one  or  two  fiuiures,  be  unable 
to  obtam  more  credit 

4th.  As  no  man  should  be  obliged  to  sell  his  property  without  cash  or  sndi  secoritj 
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aa  be  may  bd  wilHog  to  reoeive  in  ezohange,  he  ong^t  not  to  be  allowed  to  take  uf^ 
tiie  time  of  twelve  of  his  neighbors  for  inrymen,  and  others  for  witnesses,  merely  be- 
cause he  chose  to  credit  his  property,  where  by  sellbg  at  a  small  reduction,  he  could 
haye  sold  for  cash.  In  other  words,  he  now  puts  in  jeopardy  the  time  of  his  neighbon 
for  days  and  weeks  to  attend  court,  merely  to  enable  him  to  obtain  |10  more  on  a  bill 
of  goods  than  they  would  have  sold  for  cash— custom  and  long  habit,  al^me,  make 
tliia  endurable. 

5th.  The  same  reasons  will  probably  be  urged  against  abolishing  laws  for  cx>llecting 
debts  as  were  advanced  twenty  years  ago  against  abolishing  laws  for  imprisonment 
Amt  debt.  Every  State  in  the  Union  is  now  satisfied  of  the  mexpediency  of  all  lawf 
for  imprisoning  men  for  debt ;  all  reasons  in  &Tor  of  it  have  been  by  experience 
proved  to  be  unsound. 

I  have  been  of  the  opinion  for  more  than  twenty  years,  that  every  law  on  the  stat- 
ute book  should  be  abolished  for  collecting  debts.  Let  every  man  who  chooses  to 
place  his  property  in  the  hands  of  another,  do  so— but  let  the  responsibility  rest  on 
himself  alone.  If  the  debtor  don't  choose  to  pay,  let  the  matter  be  confined  between 
the  debtor  and  creditor,  who  both  volunteered  to  place  themselves  within  their  own 
contract— but  pray  excuse  their  neighbors  from  being  dragged  into  the  controversy,  at 
an  expense  of  time  and  derangement  of  their  own  business,  in  aggregate,  perhaps  of 
ten  times  the  value  of  the  amopt  in  contention. 

Every  year  has  more  and  more  confirmed  my  views  upon  this  subject  During  that 
period  I  have  credited  several  millions  of  dollars— but  I  have  made  it  a  rule  to  credit 
no  man  any  more  in  amount  than  I  would  have  done  had  there  been  no  law.  I  have, 
in  common  with  other  merchants,  had  my  share  of  bad  debts — but  have  invariably 
compromised  without  a  law  suit  My  aim  has  been  to  deal  with  men  who  valued 
character  more  than  money. 


BUTrnO  out  TRUST. 

The  Jtural  New  Yorker  reads  the  following  lecture  on  the  custom  of  buying  on 
trnet:— 

Among  the  various  customs  which  have  prevailed  among  mankind,  there  is  none 
more  pernicious  in  its  operations,  more  unjust  and  oppressive  than  buying  on  truet^  and 
then  letting  it  stand  for  days,  and  months,  nay,  often  years,  before  it  is  paid.  And  in 
no  place  to  which  our  acquaintance  extends,  is  it  so  common  and  general  as  in  our 
own  towns.  It  would  require  but  little  effort  to  show  that  the  principle  in  itself  ia 
unjust.  When  an  individual  sells  an  article,  he  expects  to  realize  an  advantage  there- 
by in  an  honest  way.  But  where  is  the  profit,  if  he  has  to  wait  six  months,  or  a  year 
before  it  is  paid !  Is  he  not  then  robbed  of  his  just  dues  f  But  the  case  becomes 
more  oppressive  still,  if  the  person  selling  the  article  is  in  limited  circuipstances,  and 
depeudiDg  on  his  income  for  his  daily  bread.  He  ne^ds  the  money,  and  yet  it  is  un- 
lawfully withheld.  Or  suppose  a  mechanic  makes  an  article  according  to  promise  for 
his  customer ;  it  is  finishea  and  taken  away.  Now  the  mechanic  is  m  moderate  cir- 
cumstances, and  has  a  family  depending  upon  him  for  daily  support ;  he  works  hard  to 
meet  the  wants  of  his  customers,  supported  and  encouraged  by  the  hope  of  obtaining 
th%  reward  of  his  sweat  and  toil ;  and  not  possessing  any  means  in  advance,  he  haa- 

his  pay  in  order  to  buy  his  family  bread. 


tens  to  complete  his  work,  hoping  to  obtain  1      ,   ^ 

But  lo !  the  work  is  taken  away,  and  the  poor  laborer  is  disappointed — he  must  trust, 
he  sighs  in  pain,  not  knowing  where  to  obtain  the  necessaries  of  life.  Is  there  justice, 
is  there  humanity  in  this  f  Can  any  man,  professing  the  prmciple  of  common  honesty, 
pursue  BO  disreputable  and  oppressive  a  course  t  Is  not  this,  for  a  time,  robbing  the 
honest  mechanic  of  his  due !  And  by  what  right  is  it  withheld  t  Has  he  not  made 
the  work  I  Has  he  not  earned  the  money  t  Who  will  withhold  that  which  is  not  his 
own,  and  yet  profess  to  be  an  honest  man  t 

But  unjust  and  ruinous  as  it  is  to  the  person  who  is  thus  deprived  for  a  time  of  what 
is  his  due,  so  injurious  is  it  to  the  individual  himself  who  withholds  it.  It  must  be 
paid  at  laist,  and  perhaps  at  a  time  when  most  unsuitable.  Besides,  it  multiplies 
debts,  increases  pecuniary  diflSculties,  until  at  last  he  finds  himself  unable  to  meet  the 
demands  of  his  creditors,  and  becoming  a  baiJuupt,  many  a  poor  honest  mechanic  loses 
his  all 

Take  it,  then,  as  you  please,  it  is  an  unlawful,  unjust,  disgraceful,  and  inhuman  poli- 
cy. It  has  not  the  shadow  of  an  excuse.  It  admits  of  no  apology.  It  is  a  rebc  of 
tfarbarism,  and  unbecoming  a  Ohristian  people.    Why  purchase  that  which  you  cannot 
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pay  fort  Why  get  an  article  that  you  mnst  purchase  on  trust  t  Would  it  not  be 
oetter  to  suffer  than  to  buy  on  trust  I  It  certainly  "would  be  more  honest  We  go 
against  the  whole  system  from  bc^ginning  to  end.  The  only  correct  principle,  and  the 
only  honest  policy  is — eash.  True,  a  single  indiyidoal  cannot  arrest  the  difficulty.  As 
others  do  not  pay  him,  he  cannot  pay  for  what  he  purchases.  One  forces  the  other  into 
this  unprincipled  course.  It  therefore  requires  a  general  moyement— the  united  actkn 
of  the  community,  and  the  general  adoption  of  the  cash  system.  In  this  manner  this 
monster  evil  could  soon  be  removed,  and  with  it  those  ten  thousand  evils  which  prey 
upon  the  vitals  of  social  life. 

How  can  a  man  feel  like  a  gentleman  who  is  wearing  and  using  things  that  are  sol 
paid  for  t  Does  il  not  degrade  him  in  his  own  eyes !  Does  it  not  make  him  feel  a 
littleness,  which  an  elevated,  generous  mind  would  not  bear  ?  How  can  a  man  fed 
his  noble  independence,  who  is  conscious  of  his  numerous  pecuniary  obligations  f 

Let  us  be  honest;  let  us  be  generous.  Let  us  frown  down  a  system,  however  gen- 
eral, which  is  sustained  by  the  sweat,  and  tears,  and  groans  of  the  oppressed.  We  go 
im  ea$h — because  it  is  honest  and  right — because  it  alone  is  consistent  with  the  prind- 
]>le0  of  morality  and  truth.  Make  the  effort !  It  can  be  done ;  sooner  endure  pma* 
tion  for  a  while.    When  once  overcome  you  will  feel  that  you  are  a  free  and  inde- 

E indent  man,  and  that  no  man  can  accuse  you  of  having  wronged  the  poor,  honest 
borer. 

Once  more,  we  saj,  we  go  for  the  cash  principle,  and  shall  use  our  utmost  endeav- 
ors to  remove  a  pobcy  that  has  caused  more  tears,  more  distress  and  eu£Eering  thaa 
any  other  existing  enl— owe  no  man  anything ;  do  to  others  as  you  wish  them  to  do 
to  you. 


LEARVmO  THE  CURRE5CT  Iff  A  SMiU  WAT. 

Of  all  the  close  dealers  amon^  us,  the  Dutchmen  live  on  the  least,  and  shave  doaest. 
It  is  astonishing  how  soon  they  learn  our  currency.  A  good  thing  occurred,  however, 
a  few  days  since,  with  the  keeper  of  a  small  "Lager  Bier"  saloon,  in  this  neighbor- 
hood, who  undertook  to  teach  his  assistant^  a  thick-headed  sprout  of  **  Faderland,*  tiia 
difference  between  **  five  pence  *'  and  "  six  pence." 

<*  You  see,  John,  de  piece  mit  de  yomans  ish  de  five  pence,  and  de  piece  midoiii  the 
yomans  ish  de  six  pence." 

**  Tah  I"  said  John,  with  a  dull  twinkle  of  intelligence. 

A  wag  of  a  loafer,  who  overheard  the  lecture,  immediately  conceived  the  idea  of  a 
"saw"  and  "lager  bier  "  gratis,  for  that  day  at  least.  Procuring  a  three-cent  pico^ 
he  watched  the  departure  of  the  "  boss,"  and  going  up  to  John,  he  called  for  a  mug  of 
"bier,"  throwing  down  the  coin,  and  looking  as  if  he  expected  his  change.  John,  who 
remembered  his  recent  lesson,  took  up  the  piece,  and  muttered  to  himself: — 

**  Mitout  de  vomons — ^*tish  von  sixpence,"  be  handed  over  three  coppers  change. 

How  often  the  aforesaid  was  idrank  that  day,  we  know  not  *,  it  depended  upoo  his 
thirst  and  the  number  of  times  he  could  exchange  three  coppers  for  three-cent  pieces ; 
but  when  the  "  boss  "  came  home  at  night,  the  number  of  small  coin  astonished  him. 

"  Vat  ish  dese,  John  ;  you  take  so  many  I" 

"  Six  pence,"  replied  John,  with  a  peculiarly  satisfied  leer. 

"  Six  pence  I    Dunden  and  blitzen  I    You  take  all  dese  for  six  pence  t    Wlio  froA  V 

**  De  man  mit  peard  like  Eossuth ;  he  dhriog  all  day  mit  himself" 

"  Der  teuful  1    You  give  him  change  every  time  I" 

**  Y-ah  1"  said  John,  with  a  vacant  stare. 

"Der  teuful  catch  de  Yankees,"  was  aU  the  astonished  Dutchman  could  say. 


MACHIBTE  FOR  MAKING  PAPER  BAGS. 

Tlus  machine  is  of  French  invention  and  manufacture.  It  is  very  compact,  occopy- 
ing  a  working  space  of  only  about  6  feet  by  4.  With  a  small  amount  of  power  ex- 
pended upon  its  working,  and  with  a  slight  additional  of  manual  labor,  it  will  iun 
out  complete,  no  matter  what  the  strength  or  resistance  of  the  paper,  20  lai^  (id 
trade  language  7  lbs.)  ba^s  per  mmute,  and  12  large  (from  12  lbs.  to  28  IbsO  par 
mmute.  With  the  supermtendence  of  two  persons,  after  being  pot  in  motion,  it  will 
do  the  work  of  ten,  the  bags  being  superior  to  those  constructed  by  hand,  inasmndi 
as  they  will  stand  open  and  upright. 
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h — Letters  and  JoumdU  of  Lord  Byron :  trith  Notices  of  his  Life,  By  Thomas 
Moore.    2  yols.    12mo^  pp.  480  and  666.    New  York:  Harper  <&  Brothers. 

What  has  been  said  of  Petrarch,  that  "  hU  correspondence  and  verses  toother  af- 
ford tho  progressive  interest  of  a  narrative  in  which  the  poet  is  always  identified  with 
the  man,"  will  be  found  applicable  in  a  far  greater  degree  to  Byron,  in  whom  the  lit- 
erary and  the  personal  character  were  so  closely  interwoven,  that  to  have  left  his 
works  without  the  instructive  commentary  which  his  Life  and  Correspondence  afford, 
would  have  been  equally  an  injustice  to  himself  and  to  the  world.  The  variety  of 
materials  here  presented  possess  an  attraction  and  interest  of  no  ordinary  kind.  The 
letters  and  journals  of  Byron,  as  edited  by  Mr.  Moore,  especially  his  correspondence 
duiing  the  long  period  of  his  absence  from  England,  which  Ma  chiefly  the  second 
volume,  will  be  found  equal,  if  not  superior,  in  point  of  vigor,  variety,  and  liveliness, 
to  any  that  have  yet  adorned  this  branch  of  literature. 

2. — The  Hiitory  of  Nero.  By  Jacob  Abbott.  16mo.,  pp.  S20.  New  York:  Harper 
&  Brothers. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  series,  of  which  this  volume  is  one,  to  furnish  to  the  reading 
community  an  accurate  and  faithful  account  of  the  several  personages  of  whom  it 
may  treat,  following  precisely  the  story  which  has  come  down  to  us  from  ancient 
times.  This  volume  possesses  all  that  strong  interest  imparted  by  the  graphic  pen  of 
Abbott.  The  narrative  is  confined  strictly  to  facts  heretofore  recorded,  and  they  are 
brought  together  in  a  simple  and  lively  manner. 

8. — A  ChilcPs  History  of  England.  By  Oharlbs  Dioebns.  Vol  1,  England  from 
the  ancient  times  to  the  reign  of  Henry  V.  16mo.,  pp.  287.  New  York :  Harper 
and  Brothers. 

^  Dickens  has  imparted  to  this  portion  of  English  history  that  peculiar  interest  which 
his  works  of  fiction  possess.  It  is,  besides,  simple,  easily  apprehended,  and  written 
with  much  attractiveness. 

4. — Lives  of  the  Queens  of  Scotland  and  English  Princesses  connected  with  the  Regal 
Succession  in  Great  Britain.  By  Agnes  Strickland.  VoL  3,  pp.  234.  New 
York ;  Harper  <&  Brothers. 

The  success  of  Mrs.  Strickland's  work  entitled  "  The  Queens  of  England,"  has  in- 
duced her  to  enter  upon  the  wide  field  of  Scotland.  Her  thurd  volume  has  now  been 
re-published.  The  work  is  full  of  interest,  and  though  not  poesessmg  the  splendor  of 
the  former  one,  it  is,  yet,  extremely  valuable. 

6. — A  Hero  andotlier  Tales.  By  the  author  of  "  Olivb,"  Ac  12mo.,  pp.  269.  New 
York :  Harper  &  Brothers. 

The  tales  in  this  volume  are  entitled  "  A  Hero,**  **  Bread  upon  the  Waters,"  "  Alice 
Searmont*'  The^  are  from  the  pen  of  an  accomplished  author,  who  has  contributed 
many  extremely  mteresting  works. 

6. — F'ar  Off;  or^  Asia  and  Australia  described.     With  illustrations.     By  the  author 

of  "  Peep  of  Day."    12mo.,  pp.  827.    New  York :  Robert  Carter  A  Brothers. 
7. — Near  Home ;  or^  the  Countries  of  Europe  described.     With  numerous  illustra- 
tions.   By  the  author  of  "Far  Orv.^    12mo,  pp.  820.    New  York:  Robert  Carter 
A  Brothers. 

Juvenile  readers  will  find  in  these  volumes  some  very  pleasant  and  instructive 
sketches  of  various  countries  of  the  world.  They  are  written  ih  the  form  of  dialogues, 
the  characters  of  which  are  animated  and  sensible.  Tlieir  tendency  is  to  awaken  an 
interest  in  the  young  for  gedgra})hical  knowledge,  and  at  every  point  the  attempt  is 
made  to  instil  into  the  mind  religious  principles,  and  to  "show  chat  the  world  wnich 
Qod  has  made,  should  be  governed  by  the  book  which  he  wrote.'* 
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8/— J'xpondoM  of  the  Grwmmatieal  Struetttre  of  the  Snglitit  Language :  Bnng  « 
Attempt  to  Furnish  an  Approved  Method  of  Teaching  Orammar,  for  the  va  <if 
Schools  and  Colleges.  By  John  Mulligan.  12mo.,  pp.  676.  New  York:  D.  Ap- 
pletoQ  A  Ca 

We  regtrd  this  as  by  &r  the  most  importaDt  and  able  work  oo  the  stractnre  of  ov 
language,  which  has  recently  issued  (rom  the  press.  Oomraendng  at  the  elements « 
first  principles  of  language,  the  author  proceeds  in  a  strictly  lo^iotl  order  to  derdflf 
the  nature  and  power  of  every  "  part "  of  speech,  and  every  circamstance  of  asen> 
tence.  Some  portions  of  the  work,  especialfy  on  the  nature  of  Words  and  Tenses,  in 
remarkable  specimens  of  acute  and  logical  reasoning,  such  as  are  rarely  met  yrJik 
By  the  method  of  thb  book,  if  a  person  once  learns  grammar  he  will  anderstaiidl 
tlioroughly,  and  easily  become  a  perfect  master  of  the  subject 

9.— 2%e  Old  Man*s  Bride,  By  T.  S.  Arthur.  16mo,  pp.  847.  New  Yak: 
Gharles  Scribner. 

Marriage  is  too  important  a  contract  to  be  entered  into  lightly.  Those  who  majn 
it  a  matter  of  bargain  and  sale,  commit  an  error  most  fatal  to  their  happiness,  and  ii- 
flict  a  wrong  upon  themselves,  it  may  be  upon  others,  which  nothing  can  ever  folly 
repair.    To  set  this  work  forth  in  strong  light  is  the  design  of  this  interesting  voIaaM. 

10, — Summer  Cruise  in  the  Mediterranean  on  board  an  American  Frigate.  By  5. 
Parkkr  Willis.    12mo,  pp.  896.    New  York  :  Charles  Scribner. 

Willis's  pen  always  writes  with  interest  Indeed,  he  is  so  well  known,  and  such  a 
favorite  with  the  public,  that  it  is  scarcely  necesgary  for  us  to  do  more  than  to  saj 
that  this  charming  volume  is  a  new  edition  of  a  cruise  in  the  Mediterranean  made  hj 
the  author  some  ten  years  ago.  Yet  it  will  be  found  as  agreeable  as  if  it  was  writtn 
only  yesterday. 

11. — Amabel ;  A  Family  History.  By  Elizabeth  Wormlkt.  12mo.,  pp.  466.  New 
York.  G.JP.  Putnam. 

This  is  a  development  of  female  character  which  will  be  quite  attractive  to  those 
who  admire  the  domestic  yirtucs.  It  is  written  with  much  merits  and  possesses  ao 
interest  fur  surpassing  the  mass  of  ordinary  tales. 


12. — A  Treatise  on  Lightning  Conductors;  Compiled  from  a  work  on  thunder  i 
by  S.  W.  Harris  and  other  standard  authors.    By  Lucius  Lyon.    12mo.,  pp.  191. 
New  York :  G.  P.  Putnam. 

No  treatise  on  the  subject  of  ^  conductors  **  has  appeared  in  this  country  since  the 
time  of  Franklin.  Recently,  works  on  the  subject  nave  appeared  in  London,  and  this 
Tolume  b  a  compilation  from  a  very  expensive  and  able  one  bv  S.  W.  Harri^  of  the 
Royal  Society.    It  is  a  useful  book,  ana  one  long  required  by  the  public. 

\Z.— History  of  the  United  Stoics  from  their  first  settlement  as  Colonies  to  the  pern 
with  Mexico  in  1848.    By.  Wm.  Qrimshaw.  Revised  and  corrected  by  A.  H.  Okw* 
BHAW.    Philadelphia :  Lippincott,  Orambo  <&  Co. 
Grimehaw's  history  of  the  United  States  has  been  a  popular  book  for  the  last  twenty 

years.    The  present  edition  has  been  improved  by  many  additions  required  by  the 

present  method  of  teaching  history. 

l^.'-Memoir  of  Mary  X.  Ware,  wife  of  Henry  Ware,  Jr.  By  R  B.  Hall.  Third 
Thousand.    12mo.,  pp.  484.    Boston:  Crosby  &  Nichols. 

In  these  pages  we  have  the  life  of  an  unpretending  Christian  woman,  whoee  meek, 
firm,  and  consistent  character  was  formed  by  religious  influences  and  devoted  to  the 
highest  ends.  It  is  a  work  which  will  win  the  admiration  of  those  who  can  apprea- 
ate  eueh  excellence.    She  possessed,  also,  mental  accomplishments  of  a  high  order. 

16. — Daughters  of  China  ;  or,  Sketches  of  Domestic  Life  in  the  CeUstial  Sm^f*' 
By  Eliza  J.  Gillett  Bridqman.  18mo,  pp.  234.  New  York :  Robert  Carter  A 
Brother. 

Aside  from  the  missionary  character  of  the  little  volume,  the  authoress  depicto 
•cenes  descriptive  of  idolatry,  and  visits  among  the  people  of  yarious  classes  iUitftri* 
tive  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  that  wonderful  people,  the  Qiinese. 
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1«. — Biography  of  Rew.  H<ma  BalUm,    By  fab  son,  Matueih  H.  Ballov.    Seyenlh 
Tboosand.    12ma,  pp.  404.    Boston :  Abel  Tompkins. 

The  eminent  man  "whoee  memoirs  are  liere  offered  to  the  public,  was  one  of  the 
most  able  and  consistent  expounders  of  Universalism  that  has  appeared  in  this  coun- 
^toy.  For  a  long  period  he  stood  almost  singly  as  its  champion ;  and  it  was  only  in 
bis  later  years  that  oo-opierators  appeared  to  assist  him.  The  reader  will  find  in  the 
life  of  Mr.  Ballon  the  beet  exposition  of  those  sentiments  which  can  be  had ;  an  ab- 
stract of  their  spirit  and  purport  is  giren  at  considerable  length.  The  memoir  is  also 
entitled  to  attention  as  containing  the  life  of  a  singularly  worthy  and  excellent  man, 
wkcee  talents  were  of  a  high  order,  and  whose  character  manifested  many  rare  traits. 
The  work  of  a  biographer  has  been  performed  in  a  Tery  acceptable  manner  by  the 
eoD,  and  while  it  is  reiy  truthful  and  candid,  it  is  free  from  any  exaggeration.  It  has 
been  already  warmly  receired  by  the  members  of  his  sect 

17. — The  Kaihayan  Slave^  and  other  papere  connected  mth  Mieeionary  life,  Bj 
Emilt  Judson.    12mo.,  pp.  186.    Boston:  Ticknor,  Reed  A  Fields. 

Fanny  Forrester,  the  accomplished  wife  of  the  late  missionary  Judson,  in  India,  is 
the  antnor  of  these  miscellanies.  They  are  often  sparkling  and  graceful,  but  chiefly 
haye  a  bearing  upon  the  missionary  enterprise,  and  the  commonplace  objections  ad- 
yanced  against  its  sacrifices.  In  other  respects  it  is  one  of  the  finest  gems  from  the 
author's  pen. 

18. — Hietorical  and  Critical  Sisays.  By  Thomas  Dk  Quincet.  VoL  2.  l2mo.  Bos* 
ton :  Ticknor,  Reed  A  Fielda 

This  is  the  second  and  last  yolume  of  this  reprint  of  the  Historical  and  Critical  Es- 
nys  of  this  accomplished  writer.  The  first  we  had  occasion  to  notice  a  short  time 
since.  The  subjects  of  the  essays  in  this  yolume  are  **  Cicero,**  **  Style,"  Rhetoric," 
*  Secret  Societies."  These  yolomes  are  printed  in  a  uniform  style  with  the  author's 
other  works  issued  by  Messrs.  Ticknor  A  Co. 

19. — Jifemoirt  ofElixaheth^  Second  Queen  Regnant  of  England  and  Ireland  By  Ag- 
nes Strickland,  8vo.,  pp.  560.  Complete  In  one  yoluma  Philadelphia:  Blan- 
chard  <&  Lea. 

Like  the  memoirs  of  the  **  Queens  of  Henry  VIII.,"  recently  issued  by  these  pub- 
lishers, this  yolume  is  detached  from  Miss  Strickland's  lives  of  the  **  The  Queens  of 
England.'*  It  is  one  of  the  roost  instructive  and  valuable  of  the  series,  and  must  prove 
qnite  acceptable  to  the  admirers  of  this  far-famed  Queen. 

20. — A  Key  to  Uncle  Tom'e  Cabin :  presenting  the  original  facts  and  documents  upoo 
which  the  story  is  founded,  together  with  corroborative  statements  verifying  the 
truth  of  the  work.  By  HARaiBT  BcEoaxa  Stowb.  Svo.,  pp.  262.  Boston :  John 
P.  Jewett  &  Co. 

Of  the  merits  of  this  work,  and  of  the  consistent  between  facts  and  the  scenes  of 
ITncle  Tom,  the  public  will  soon  judge  for  itself.  The  interest  excited  upon  the  sub- 
ject will  secure  universal  attention  to  this  book.  The  masterly  hand  appears  in  it  as 
in  its  predecessor. 

21  w — WoodwortKe  American  Mitcellany  of  Entertaining  KnouHedge.  By  Fbanois  C. 
WooDWORTH.  With  illustrations.  12mo.,  pp.  286.  Boston:  Phillips,  Sampeon 
A  Co. 

Many  of  these  ''Miscellanies"  have  before  appeared  in  print,  in  Wood  worth's  Mag- 
asine.  They  are  (juite  entertaining  for  youthml  readers.  Chambers'  Miscellany  is 
the  model  after  which  the  work  is  prepared,  and  it  possesses  many  of  the  attractions 
peculiar  to  that  well  known  publication. 

22. — The  Practical  Braes  and  Iron  Founder's  Chuide :  A  concise  treatise  on  the  art  of 
brass  founding,  moulding,  Ac,  with  numerous  practical  rules,  tables,  and  receipts, 
for  gold,  silver,  tin,  and  copper  founding.  By  James  Laskix.  12mo.,  pp.  204. 
Philadelphia:  A.  Hart. 

This  is  a  practical  work  by  a  practical  man.  It  is  of  course  clear,  concise,  and  to 
the  point — posseseiDg  more  value  than  many  extensive  works  for  the  founder. 
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28.-2^  History  of  Englith  LUerature  ;  witli  an  Ootline  of  the  Ozigia  and  Qiopfk 
of  the  English  Language.  Illustrated  b^  extracts.  For  the  t2aeof  Schooltiai 
Private  Students.  By  William  Spaldimo.  12ma,  pp.  413.  New  York:  IXly" 
pleton  &,  Ck>. 

The  history  of  English  literatore  is  the  subject  of  this  volnma  It  traces  the  fili^ 
ary  progress  of  that  nation  from  its  dawn  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  times  down  to  thepn^ 
ent  day.  Commencing  at  this  early  period,  it  is  so  constructed  as  to  introduce  lb 
reader  gradually  and  easily  to  studies  of  this  kind.  Comparatiyely  little  specolite 
is  presented,  and  those  literary,  monuments  of  the  earlier  period  whidi  are  tbofl|jlt 
most  worthy  of  attention  are  described  with  considerable  Adlness,  and  in  an  attnctnt 
manner.  In  the  subsequent  pages  more  frequent  and  sustained  efforts  are  nadali 
arouse  reflection  on  the  part  of  the  student  An  outline  of  the  origin  and  grovtktf 
the  English  language  is  presented  with  much  fullness  of  analysis.  Asawoikfv 
young  students  in  English  literature  it  is  unquestionably  the  best  which  has  beeo  pi^ 
fished,  at  the  same'  time  it  will  be  interesting  and  instructive  by  mature  minds. 

24. — ihe  Romance  of  the  Forum;  or^  Narratives^  Scenes,  and  Anecdote*  from  Omt^ 
of  Justice,    By  Petee  BoBKE.    i2mo.,  pp.  808.    New  York :  CJomish  A  Lampwi 

This  is  a  reprint  of  an  English  work,  which  has  met  with  a  very  favorable  raM|^ 
tion  abroad.  It  is  issued  in  a  uniform  style  with  the  tales  entitled  **  Oonfessiona  efa 
Attorney,"  "  Experiences  of  a  Barrister.'*  The  tales  are  said  to  be  authentic,  and  Air 
aim  and  tendency  b  good.    They  are  exceedingly  interesting. 

26. — Nick  of  the  Woods :  or  the  Jihhenainosay.  A  Tale  of  Kentucky.  By  Romf 
Montgomery  Bied,  M.  D.    8vo.,  pp.  890.    New  York :  J.  S.  Redfield. 

This  thrilling  tale  was  first  published  some  fifteen  years  ago,  and  was  receivcltl 
the  time  with  great  fiivor,  since  which  it  has  been  dramatized  for  the  stage,  and  iA 
retains  a  place  there  as  depicting  the  ferocious  nature  of  the  savage  who  once  MU 
that  region  known  as  the  "  Dark  and  Bloody  Ground,"  and  the  dangers,  privatitm 
and  heroism  of  a  frontier  life.  It  now  appears  in  a  neat  and  revised  form,  and  is  wdl 
worth  a  perusal  by  those  who,  despite  the  enervating  tendencies  of  more  refined  1^ 
have  a  taste  for  the  rude,  wild  heroism  exhibited  by  the  pioneer  settlers  of  the  p«l 
West 


26. — Genesis  and  Geology  ;  or,  an  Investigation  into  the  Reconciliation  of  the  1 
Doctrines  of  Geology  with  the  DeclartUions  of  Scripture,  By  Dasticis  CaoftQK 
With  an  Introduction  by  Edward  Hitohcogk,  D.  D.  16ma,  pp.  99.  BoatMi: 
Phillips,  Sampson  &  Co. 

This  little  work  is  regarded  by  Professor  Hitchcock,  who  introduces  it  to  the  poili^ 
as  the  ablest  treatise  upon  the  connection  between  **  Geology  and  Genesis  "  whi^W 
as  yet  attracted  his  notice,  and  it  is  published  in  its  present  form  in  order  to  plifltik 
wiuiin  the  reach  of  "  American  Christians."  It  is  written  with  great  candor  and  ^k- 
ness,  presenting  some  new  and  important  views  upon  the  subject^  and  takes  eoAa 
position  as  coincides  with  the  principles  of  Biblical  criticism. 

21. '-Heart  Histories  and  Life  Pictures.    By  T.  S.  Arthur.    12mo.,  pp.  85a    S$f 
York :  0.  Scribner. 

Every  heart  has  its  history,  yet  so  absorbed  are  we  in  our  own  hopes,  joys,  fma^ 
and  disappointments,  that  we  think  rarely  of  the  heart  histories  of  others.    In  tibflft 

Eages  the  effort  is  made  to  awaken  sympathy  towards  others,  and  to  interest  Qi  h 
umanity,  with  a  degree  of  correctness  which  has  even  overlooked  many  inelegaatlp 
of  style.    With  such  an  excellent  object  in  view  it  is  entitled  to  favor  every whfli^. 

28. — Harry  Muir :  A  Story  of  Scottish  Life,    By  the  author  of  **  Mas.  Miwiiaff* 
MAiTLAifD."    Three  vols,  in  one.    12mo.    D.  Appleton  <k  Co. 


In  this  tale  the  weakness  and  irresolution  of  a  manly  youth  before  temp , 

and  his  constant  yielding  to  the  seductive  cup,  furnish  the  occasion  for  the  disab|f  4C 
the  greatest  fortitude,  delicacy,  and  unshaken  devotion  on  the  part  of  a  noUa^M" 
heroic  wife.    The  author  writes  with  masterly  talen^  which  has  commanded  gjMl 
success  for  her  previous  works. 
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Art.  I.— FINANCIAL  HISTOBY  OF  THE  BBIGN  OF  LOUIS  PHILIPPE. 

The  communications  made  to  the  National  Assembly  on  the  eve  of  its 
separation,  by  the  Minister  of  Finance,  made  a  deep  impression  upon  the 
public.  This  is  not  extraordinary,  for,  embracing  as  they  do  the  whole 
policy  of  our  finances,  seeking  to  regulate  the  past  and  to  guaranty  the 
future,  they  well  merit  the  attentive  consideration  of  all  who  take  interest 
in  the  prosperity  of  France.  Short  as  the  past  is,  the  charges  upon  it  are 
already  very  heavy ;  while  for  the  future,  even  now,  at  our  doors,  we  have 
meager  resources.  The  Minister  of  Finance  announces,  in  the  same  breath, 
the  necessity  for  a  new  loan,  that  the  weight  of  the  past  may  be  lightened, 
and  the  necessity  of  new  imposts  to  restore  an  equilibrium  between  the 
receipts  and  expenses.  Notwithstanding  the  efforts  made  during  the  past 
eighteen  months,  nothing  has  been  gained ;  the  measure  of  our  wants  still 
exceeds  that  of  our  sacrifices.  It  was  in  vain  that  heavy  disbursements 
extinguished  the  floating  debt  left  by  the  last  government,  for  that  float- 
ing debt  is  rapidly  reappearing,  in  consequence  of  an  increase  of  expendi- 
ture and  a  daily  decrease  of  receipts.  On  the  first  of  January,  1848,  it  was 
630,000,000  francs:  on  the  first  of  January,  1850,  it  will  have  reached 
550,000,000  francs.  Notwithstanding  the  assistance  afforded  from  extraor- 
dinary ways  and  means,  the  absolute  suspension  of  the  sinking  fund,  the 
low  rate  below  par  of  all  the  public  securities,  will  have  furnished  in  two 
years  780,000,000  francs,*  to  cover  a  didly  increasing  deficit,  the  Minister 

•  SaspensionoftinkingraadlD  1848  Bod  1849 francs  343,634,000 

Disposable  portion  oftbe  loan  of  1841  (Compte  des  Pinancss  for  1847,  p.  400) 45^393,000 

Disposable  portion  of  the  first  InstaUosenta  of  loan  of  1847  (Oompte  des  Pinancet  for 

1847,  p.  401) 40,000,000 

of  If  -  


/1848 177,886,000 

LoHn  to  ttie  stockholders  of  the  Lyons  Hallway  Ck> ; 54,148,000 

Reimbursements  ftom  the  RaU way  companies  debtors  to  the  State 15^)00,000 

45  centime  tax 191,360,000 

Money  deducted  as  secority  from  payment 10,000,000 

Total  of  extraordinary  resourcet. . . »  776,31 1,000 

The  extraordinary  works  are  estimated  in  the  budget  for  1848  and  1840 860,000,0i)0 

The  ahoTe  resources  hare  been  appropriated  to  the  ordinair  expenses  to  the  amH  of  .  507,311,000 
The  estimated  deficit  of  the  minister  of  finance  wholly  applied  to  the  ordinary  ex- 

lis 856/NKMNM> 


ToUI  of  the  actual  known  exoest  oCIhe  ordfiiary  expeotet  arw  the  ordinary  reoeipii 
fbr  1848  and  1849 763,911/)09 
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of  Finance  declares,  tbat  even  wiUi  the  aid  of  these  immense  resources,  the 
exigences  of  the  public  service  for  1848  and  1849  will  leave  the  treasury 
diarged  with  a  de6cit  of  250,000,000  francs,*  and  he  fears  that  even  this 
will  prove  much  under  the  actual  deficiency.  Of  all  ministerial  vatidna^DS 
the  latter  will  be,  doubtless,  the  least  rois^en,  for  the  publication  of  the 
returns  from  the  indirect  revenues  for  the  first  quarter  of  1849  already 
fid&ifies  the  ministerial  estimate  of  the  receipts :  and  none  of  us  can  flatter 
ourselves  that  the  credit  of  1,200,000  francs,  which  stands  in  such  bold  re- 
lief upon  the  Minister's  calculations,  is  the  last  expenditure  upo.i  the  expe- 
dition to  Rome. 

Under  such  circumstances,  the  preparation  of  the  budget  for  1850  neces- 
sarily presents  great  difficulties.  Since  the  24th  February  the  public  debt 
has  b€«n  increased  62,000,000  francs  de  rentes;  no  reduction  of  any  im- 
portance has  been  made  in  the  old  budget  of  expenses,  while  imperious 
circumstances  have  introduced  heavy  augmentations.  At  the  same  time, 
reductions  and  imprudent  suppressions  of  indirect  imposts  have  cut  off 
160,000,000  francs  from  the  budget  of  receipts,  and  the  agitations  whidi 
followed  the  revolution  of  Pebrnary  reduced,  far  below  the  average  to  which 
long  years  of  order  and  peace  had  raised  them,  the  impost  still  maintained. 
So  grave  an  evil  demands  an  efficacious  remedy.  Our  business  here  is  not 
to  examine  the  propositions  of  a  minister ;  we  content  ourselves  with  ex- 
posing them.  The  minister  proposes  to  reduce  the  floating  debt  by  means 
of  a  loan  of  200,000,000  francs :  to  re-establish  the  impost  upon  liquoTS, 
with  new  modes  of  collection,  not  less  efficacious,  but  more  indulgent ;  to 
replace,  by  an  impost  upon  revenue,  and  by  new  taxes  for  registration,  the 
losses  voluntarily  incurred  upon  the  salt-tax,  from  the  diminution  of  postage, 
and  the  stamp-tax ;  to  supply  the  falling  off  of  the  returns  from  the  existing 
taxes  by  the  absolute  suspension  of  the  sinking  fund,  by  excluding  the  great 
Internal  improvements  from  the  estimates  of  expenditure,  but  appropriating 
to  them  a  ftiture  grant  from  a  special  loan,  whose  success  the  minister  dares 
not  affirm,  and  which  he  knows  he  cannot  effect  for  a  longer  term  than  one 
year.  Such  are  the  measures  with  which  he  re-establishes  an  equilibrium 
m  the  budget,  which  will  be  maintained  until  the  end  of  the  financial  year, 
if  peace  in  Europe  and  prosperity  in  France  will  preserve  us  from  all  mis- 
reckonings  of  our  leceipts,  and  all  surprises  in  our  expenses. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  effect  produced  by  these  propositions  upon 
public  opinion  too  little  prepared  for  them,  we  unreservedly  applaud  the 
frankness  of  the  minister.  Which  we  dread  most  for  our  countiy,  indeed, 
to  speak  the  truth,  the  only  thing  we  dread  for  her,  are  her  own  illusions. 
There  are  no  faults,  no  losses,  grave  as  they  may  be,  that  the  fertility  of 
her  soil  and  the  industry  of  her  inhabitants  cannot  easily  repair.  Nothing 
can  force  her  unwillingly  into  the  abyss.  Her  only  danger  will  arise  from 
her  imprudent  sleep  upon  the  verge  of  the  gulf. 

The  Minister  of  Finance  does  not  confine  himself  to  expose  the  embarrass- 
ments, in  all  their  reality,  of  our  financial  situation,  he  endeavota  to  ascer- 
tain its  causes.  Ruinous  as  late  events  may  have  been,  he  does  not  stop  hh 
investigation  with  them,  he  remounts  higher.  '*The  equilibrium  of  tbe 
budget,"  he  says,  "  ceased  ten  years  ago.'*  The  year  1839  was  the  last 
year  that  saw  a  budget  without  a  deficit,  and  doubtless  the  year  1850  will 


«  The  Hacal  yesr  1846  flgvret  in  Uie  ■mooiit  for  7SsOUO,€00,  but  the  Compt«  d»  Ftettcea,  wUek 
liaiJiiMbMapalHlalMdtrtdiiG«ttbigdflfl6liU>13,8Sl,000ft«iioii.    8Mp.358. 
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r«new  those  golden  days.  If  this  were  tnie^  tC.  Passj  would  have  had  as 
his  heritage  a  glorious  destiny:  the  Minister  of  Finance  in  1839,  and  Min* 
ister  of  Finance  ten  years  afterward,  he  would  have  been  the  last  champion 
of  the  equilibrium  of  the  budget  under  the  monarchy,  and  its  restorer  un- 
der the  republic.  Than  ourselves  no  one  desires  more  ardently  that  he  may 
obtain  this  last  glory,  but  we  cannot  accord  to  him  the  first  without  sacri- 
ficing to  him  the  honor  of  a  government  we  have  served,  and,  what  is  yet 
more  precious  to  us,  the  rights  of  justice  and  of  truth.  We  are  not  enter- 
ing upon  a  vain  discussion  of  the  past,  the  past  is  now  a  lesson  for  the 
future.  • 

If  it  is  true  that  the  government  of  July,  notwithstanding  the  rapid 
increase  of  its  revenues,  left  the  gulf  of  deficit  open  behind  it,  it  be- 
hoves the  new  regime  to  reform  themselves  instantly,  for  they  have  done 
naught  less  than  increase  the  old  budget's  expenditures  and  diminish  the 
old  budget's  receipts.  If  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  true,  as  we  hope  to  show 
by  evidence,  that  that  government,  after  seventeen  years,  illustrated  by  so 
many  great  enterprises,  balanced  its  ordinary  expenditure  by  its  ordinary 
receipts,  and  prepared  the  resources  which  should  pay  the  cost  of  its  great 
internal  improvements,  the  example,  coming  as  it  does  from  a  prostrate 
government,  cannot  be  disclaimed.  We  can  discuss  this  question  now,  aid- 
ed by  reliable  documents.  The  final  statement  of  the  last  fiscal  year  has 
been  laid  before  the  National  Assembly.  Until  this  moment  we  have  been 
in  a  promsoire  condition ;  a  condition  that  throws  a  more  certain  light  upon 
the  past  than  the  present.  The  object  our  system  of  keeping  the  accounts 
of  the  nation  seeks  to  attain,  the  attribution  of  every  item  of  expense  and 
receipt  to  the  year  in  which  they  of  right  belong ;  to  write  the  history  of 
every  quarter.  To  do  this  the  quarter  must  have  ended.  Until  this  mo- 
ment our  accounts  were  framed  upon  hypothetical  premises :  all  the  open 
credits  were  equal  to  the  expenses.  When  the  last  day  of  the  year  ends, 
all  the  expenses  of  that  year  but  the  accounts  cannot  be  closed  with  the 
same  celerity ;  successive  delays  are  necessary  for  liquidations,  the  issuing 
of  warrants,  making  payments,  and  so  many  other  necessary  formalities, 
that  generally  nine  months  elapses  before  the  accounts  of  the  past  year  can 
be  finally  adjusted,  and  reality  take  the  place  of  bare  hypothesis. 

This  is  all  the  secret  of  these  enormous  deficits  of  the  monarchy,  which 
the  Provisional  Government  held  up  as  the  unmistakeable  forerunner  of 
bankruptcy.  They  made  the  addition  of  all  the  open  credits,  and  held 
them  up  as  the  amount  of  actual  expenses ;  they  confounded  in  one  figure 
the  ordinary  expenditures  and  tlie  cost  of  great  public  improvements ;  but 
they  took  very  good  care  not  to  speak  of  the  ordinanr  receipts.  M.  Vitet, 
in  an  article  which  produced  a  great  impression,  and  which  is  not  yet  for- 
gotten, exposed  with  as  much  strength  as  brilliancy  these  malevolent  exag- 
gerations, although  he  had  not  all  these  definitive  results,  but  his-sagacitv 
enabled  him  to  supply  by  conjecture,  which  time  has  now  confirmed. 
There  is  no  uncertainty  about  these  matters  now.  Taking  the  first  of 
January,  1648,  as  the  final  date  in  the  finandal  history  of  the  monarchy 
of  July,  nothing  is  more  easy  than  to  make  up  its  account  and  strike  the 
balance. 

The  Minister  of  Finance  gives  in  this  as  the  account  of  the  past : — "  At 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1847,  the  deficit  that  had  occurred  during  the 
eight  years  preceding,  and  now  lay  charged  to  the  treasury,  reached  the 
sum  total  of  897»764,093  firancs,  and  the  product  of  the  reserve  of  the  sink- 
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ing  fond  had  extingiiii^ed  only  442,240,115  finacft*  of  this  defidt : 
queDtlj  the  monarchy  of  July  was  deficit  455,514,978  franoa." 

What  are  the  causes  of  this  deficit!  The  Minister  of  fmance  points  oei 
two  concurring  causes,  as  if  they  were  equally  the  sources  of  this  deficit^  vis^ 
the  increase  of  the  ordinary  expenses,  especially  in  consequence  of  the  oecn- 
paiion  of  Algeria ;  and  the  increase  of  internal  improTements.  Now,  in 
other  words,  what  does  this  mean  ?  Is  it  that  the  revenues  of  the  treasniy 
remained  unequal  to  its  necessary  expenses  f  Was  it  oUiged  to  create  ex- 
traordinary resources  to  pay  the  arrears  of  its  debt,  to  liquidate  that  portion 
of  its  debt  that  was  susceptible  of  being  liquidated,  to  support  its  army  and 
its  fleet,  to  maintain  its  roads,  its  ports,  its  rivers,  its  canals,  to  pay  its  oflBoe- 
holders,  its  diplomatic  corps,  its  judiciary,  its  clergy,  the  expenses  of  Algeria, 
and  there  to  finish  by  civilization  the  work  of  the  sword.  If  it  had  been 
these,  we  say,  openly,  the  late  government  would  have  been  wanting  in 
foresight ;  and  far  from  giving  the  reins  to  so  many  different  amelioratioos, 
that  solicited  and  paid  (it  is  true)  the  progress  of  national  wealth,  it  should 
have  rigidly  restrained  its  ordinary  expenses  within  the  limits  of  the  pubhe 
revenue,  ^ut  this  is  not  the  case :  all  of  these  services,  notwithstanding 
their  increase,  were  amply  estimated  in  the  budget  of  expenses,  and  received 
correspondent  resources  from  the  budget  of  receipts.  Without  doubt,  amid 
all  the  vicissitudes  of  eighteen  years,  each  twelve- month  did  not  close  upon 
an  exactly  balanced  budget,  but  the  most  prosperous  equalized  the  charges 
on  the  less  favorable  years ;  and  at  the  term'nation  of  this  long  liquidatioB 
it  is  found,  as  the  Minister  of  Finance  officially  declares,!  that  the  ordinary 
services  of  the  monarchy  have  left  charged  to  the  treasury  only  13,762,000 
francs.  Thirteen  million  seven  hundiid  and  sixty-two  thousand  francs ! 
Ah,  behold,  on  the  morrow  of  the  most  calamitous  year  that  France  has 
passed  for  thirty  years,  all  the  arrears  of  a  government  of  eighte^i  yeais. 
Who  would  have  thouglt  it  on  reading  the  reports  of  the  Provisional  Gov- 
ernment ?  But  this  is  not,  we  are  eager  to  say,  the  only  expense  that  was 
not  covered  by  the  ordinary  receipts :  441,752,000  francs  represent  the  cost 
of  public  work  executed  during  the  latter  years  of  the  monarchy.  Let  ns 
also  hasten  to  say,  that  special  resources,  created  above  the  ordinary  reoeiptB, 
were  assured  and  realized,  in  part,  in  the  coffers  of  the  treasury,  to  meet 
this  expense.  No  one  certainly  pretends  that  these  great  enterprises,  which 
developed  for  ages  the  activity,  the  riches,  and  the  power  even,  c^  a  iJ^raat 
nation,  can  pay  th^-mselves,  year  by  year,  out  of  the  surplus  of  the  ordinaiy 
receipts.  No  one  pretends  that  these  great  works,  which  the  present  devisM 
to  the  future,  should  remain,  wholly  remain,  at  the  charge  of  those  thai 
execute  them,  and  thus  pass  as  an  unburdened  heritage  to  those  who  will 
enjoy  them.  The  people  of  the  middle  age,  who  knew  only  present  richeii 
and  were  ignorant  both  of  the  science  and  the  existence  of  credits,  aided  bj 
time,  built,  course  by  course,  those  great  monuments  that  one  century  saw 
commenced  and  a  second  completed ;  but  our  works,  consecrated  to  the 
pressing  wants  of  Commerce  and  trade,  do  not  admit  this  long  delay,  fiv 
each  day  lost  in  their  completion  is  a  day  abstracted  from  their  utility.  The 
employment  of  credit,  to  associate  the  future  with  present  generations,  is 
the  only  means  that  can  realize  these  essential  conditions — rapidity  in  the 
execution  of  the  works  and  an  equal  division  of  the  expense.  Thai  nattioB 
which  borrows  for  its  permanent  and  periodical  wants,  finds  in  every  loan 

■ «  *  Expoee  det  motifs  da  badset  de  1850,  p.  8. 

t  fixpoM dM  motffidu  prqfec de  legtomeni  de l^xvdee, lS47,f.  13. 
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the  neoeesitf  for  ft  new  loaiit  and  is  led  by  its  eredit  even  to  the  brink  of 
min.  That  nation  which,  aided  by  its  reTenues,  easily  supports  not  only  all 
uraal  diargea,  but  even  the  extraordinary  expenses,  whieh  frequently  occur 
daring  the  existence  of  a  great  empire,  can  borrow  without  peril  that  which 
is  necessary  for  works  that  return  even  more  than  their  cost ;  such  a  step 
increases  her  riches  instead  of  diminishing  them,  and  her  credit  aids  her  pro* 
gress  along  a  prosperous  road.  It  is  a  grave  mistake,  as  well  as  an  unjust 
reproach  to  say,  that  the  late  government,  during  the  last  eight  years  of  its 
existence,  had  entered  upon  a  career  of  eternal  deficit,  for  it  is  manifest  thai 
it  only  appealed  to  eredit  for  its  extraordinaiy  and  productive  expenses.  Let 
the  reproaches  of  ill-choice,  exaggeration,  and  the  bad  plan  of  its  works,  be 
addressed  to  it ;  let  them  say,  in  a  word,  that  it  had  done  too  much,  and 
that  much  very  badly,  this  is  very  easy :  all  these  reproaches  have  been 
heaped  upon  it,  and  we  have  no  intention  of  eluding  any  examination  of 
them ;  but,  at  least,  let  it  be  acknowledged  even  from  this  moment,  that  it 
has  used  its  credit  legitimately,  and  that  it  would  have  been  reprehensible 
only  if  it  had  abused  it. 

These  principles  thus  established,  our  first  thought  was  to  confine  our- 
selves to  the  financial  examination  of  the  eight  years  that  the  Minister  of 
Finance  has  chosen  as  the  justificatives  of  his  reproaches.  The  Minister  of 
finance  has  spoken  of  these  eight  years  only — does  he  mean  to  pardon  all 
the  others  ?  In  bringing  so  grave  an  accusation,  are  we  to  understand  that 
a  graver  remains  untold  ?  If  this  is  a  concession,  we  are  not  obli'ged  to  ac- 
.  eept  it ;  if  it  is  an  insinuation,  it  is  necessary  to  combat  it.  Let  us,  then, 
discard  all  artifices,  and  narrating  rapidly,  from  its  first  day,  the  financial 
history  of  the  government  of  July,  content  ourselves  with  telling  what  it  has 
cost  and  what  it  has  done,  that  public  opinion  shall  assign  with  equity  its 
place  among  the  governments  of  France. 

The  good  or  the  bad  governments  leave  traces  of  their  passage  in  the  tariff 
of  contributions,  and  the  great  ledger  of  the  public  debt.  The  government 
which  runs  its  country  in  debt,  thinks  it  doubles  its  resources  when  it  doubles 
the  imposts  that  produce  them,  and  only  ends  in  adding  to  the  pressure  of 
the  treasury  the  embarrassments  of  its  tax-payers ;  the  government  that  runs 
its  country  in  debt,  borrows  under  every  form  and  for  every  cent  of  expense, 
it  wastes  present  resources,  it  anticipates  future  receipts — and  notwithstand- 
ing all  these  sacrifices,  it  passes  a  difficult  crisis  only  to  face  another  still 
more  difiicult.  Good  governments  are  distinguished  by  an  opposite  conduct: 
ibey  never  borrow  except  for  pressing  or  transient  necessities,  and  they  as- 
sure from  their  ordinary  receipts  the  payment  of  interests  and  the  extinguish- 
ment of  their  loans.  They  expect  the  increase  of  their  receipts  from  the 
more  frequent  application  rather  than  an  increase  in  their  tarifis,  and  the  in- 
crease  of  their  revenues  thus  caused  by  an  increase  of  general  prosperity  is 
expended  in  usefnl  objects  that  increase  the  flow  of  the  source  from  whence 
they  are  drawn.  Now,  may  not  the  financial  history  of  the  government  of 
July  be  told  in  these  few  lines  we  have  just  written  ?  We  have  frequently 
heard  of  an  augmentation  of  the  imposts:  now  the  imposts  are  divided  into 
two  great  classes,  those  which  strike  immediately  property,  the  field,  the 
house,  industry,  and  press  upon  the  landlord,  the  renter,  and  the  man  in 
trade,  however  different  their  circumstances  may  be,  whatever  may  be  the 
difference  between  their  strength  and  the  burden  they  have  to  bear,  and 
which  we  call  eontrihationn  directes.  This  is  fixed  and  firm — their  constitu- 
tion can  increase  only  by  the  imposition  of  a  higher  rate,  or  by  the  creation 
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of  new  property,  and  the  rise  of  new  taz-ptyen.  The  emtrthmiien$  \ 
reetes  do  not  strike  immediatelj  those  who  pay  them ;  imposed  upon  prod- 
uce, goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  they  become  an  integnd  part  of  tlieir 
price,  and  are  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  consumed,  and  consequently  to 
the  wants,  or  rather  to  the  means,  of  the  consumer.  Let  us  see  what  niofe- 
ment  was  impressed  upon  these  two  classes  of  imposts  under  the  rule  of  tbe 
last  government 

Some  centimes  have  been  added  to  the  principal  contrUmiums  direUes ; 
but  what  has  the  state  received  from  this  additional  tax  ?  Scarcely  eleven 
millions  francs,  upon  a  return  of  four  hundred  and  twenty-two  millions  ;* 
for  care  must  be  taken  not  to  commit  the  injustice  of  considering,  as  an  in- 
crease from  the  higher  rate  levied,  that  increase  which  is  to  be  ascribed  to 
the  increase  of  the  matter  taxed.  If  our  cities  have  increased ;  if  our  soil, 
divided  among  a  larger  number  of  citissens  admitted  to  the  rights  of  land- 
lords, has  been  covered  with  new  dwellings ;  if  the  rapid  extension  of  Com- 
merce has  increased  the  number  of  traders,  surely  it  will  not  be  unjust  to 
expect  these  new  properties,  and  these  new  branches  of  industry,  to  pay  their 
proportion  to  the  public  revenues.  And  is  it  not  a  favorable  symptom  to 
see  an  augmentation  of  more  than  17,000,000,  when  we  are  sure  it  is  not 
due  to  an  oppressive  aggravation  of  the  impost,  but  is  wholly  due  to  the  in- 
creased number  of  taxpayers  ?  We  must  acknowledge  that  other  additions 
have  been  made  to  the  contrtbuiians  direete$  ;  but  who  voted  them — how 
have  they  been  employed  f  They  were  voted  by  elective  councils  in  the 
departments  and  the  communes,  pressed  by  the  popular  will ;  the  people  . 
easily  paid  the  taxes  that  were  expended  under  their  eyes  for  their  own 
benefit.  The  votes  of  these  elective  counci/s  added  sixty-six  millions  to  the 
contributions  dir€ctes.\  Before  these  votes,  the  departmental  and  communal 
resources  were  in  the  most  languishing  condition.  Who  does  not  recollect 
the  condition  of  the  public  services  in  the  departments  and  the  communeB 
before  1830?  The  roads  were  impassable,  the  routet  were  lew  and  badly 
kept,  there  were  few  poor-houses,  [hospices j)  few  colleges,  and  no  acho<^ 
What  a  different  face  the  departments  wear  now !  We  do  not  wish  to  cite 
figures,  for  they  are  found  in  every  statistical  table.  We  will  only  allude  to 
one  service :  where  is  the  town,  the  village,  nay,  the  hamlet,  that  b  not 
traversed  by  some  of  those  routs  departmentale  and  chenUM  vicinaux^  made 
with  so  much  perseverance  and  at  such  costly  sacrifices  by  the  deparUnents 
and  the  communes  ?  The  government  indeed  gave  its  auUiorization  to  these 
sacrifices — but  who  could  have  refused  ?  Would  it  not  have  been  abused 
for  refusing  them  with  that  administrative  guardianship  that  laws,  then  much 
atttacked,  had  placed  in  its  hands  ?  The  duty  of  this  guardianship  is  to  &Bh 
the  folly  of  useless  or  excessive  expenditure ;  what  expenses  were  more  use- 
ful or  more  moderate  I  If  we  wish  to  know  when  the  tax- payers  begin  to 
be  borne  down  by  even  the  most  popular  taxes,  we  have  only  to  inquire  into 
their  payment  of  taxes.  When  the  tax-payer  is  plunged  in  debt,  h«=  is  very 
alow  in  his  payments,  he  even  refuses  them  until  ne  feels  the  pressure  of  thie 
hand  of  constraint  upon  him  is  greater  than  his  disinclination.  Guided  by 
this  rule,  examine  the  returns  from  the  contributions  directes  since  1830 — 
you  will  find  the  figure  of  unpaid  taxes  and  of  costs  of  pursuit  yearly  do- 
creasing,  and  the  collection  each  year  cheaper  and  easier.^    The  caua^  of 

•  Memolre  de  M.  Laplagne,  1848,  p.  79.  f  Ibid.,  p.  76. 

X  Tho  expense  of  suits  was  three  francs  per  thousand  ftvncs  of  Judgment  aatiided,  in  1847  ihtf 


were  onW  1  franc  96  cent,  but  in  1848  they  reached  3  fr.  50  cent  In  1^  tbe  delay  fn  tbe  psT 
Bent  of  the  doutiemes  due  to  December  31.  were  1  douzieme  S5  centimes,  1^847  tbe  delay  was  oiuy 
0  douzieme  87  centimes,  but  it  reached  1  douzieme  76  centimes  In  1848. 
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this  prof(ress  are  evident.  Useful  expenses  enrich  those  who  can  make 
tbem.  Take,  for  example,  provisions ;  they  are  worth  not  only  their  prime 
oost,  hut  they  are  also  worUi  the  cost  of  transportation  incurred  in  transport- 
ing them  to  their  place  of  consumption ;  the  increase  of  cost  of  transporta- 
tion may  destroy  the  low  prime  cost,  and  these  provisions  thus  rendered 
dearer,  either  encounter  in  the  market  a  small  demand,  or  an  invincible  com- 
petition. This  reasoning  will  serve  to  explain  the  ardor  with  which  France, 
during  the  past  few  years,  has  pressed  a  policy  of  internal  improvement ; 
everybody  comprehended  that  strength  saved  in  transportation  is  strength 
given  to  production ;  every  one  comprehended  that  an  economy  made  in  the 
oost  of  transportation  is  a  clear  profit  shared  between  the  producer  and  the 
consumer.  The  formers  and  the  political  economists  agreed  upon  this  point, 
and  municipal  councils  acted  like  legislative  assemblies.  Beside,  we  must 
not  fall  into  mistakes  about  the  permanence  of  the  impot  direete.  It  is  a 
forced  previous  deduction  (preUvement)  upon  the 'revenue;  if  the  revenue 
increases  or  diminishes,  th\&  prelevement  becomes  lighter  or  heavier:  the  de- 
crease of  farm-rent  and  house-rent  is  much  more  insupportable  than  some 
additional  centimes.  We  have  no  wish  to  allude  to  the  events  that  have 
changed  the  constitution  of  our  country ;  but  in  a  d^cal  point  of  view,  is 
there  one  single  tax-payer  that  does  not  wish  himself  in  the  same  situation 
he  was  in  two  years  ago  ?  And  yet  the  impot  directe  is  the  same  in  1847 
as  in  1849 ;  it  is  true  nothing  has  changed  so  far  as  the  tax-gatherer  is  con- 
cerned, but  everything  is  changed  so  far  as  the  tax- payer  is  interested. 

We  have  seen  how  little  a  part  the  state  expenditure  had  to  do  with  in- 
creasing the  contributions  directes.  To  show  that  even  the  small  part  we 
have  admitted  is  too  large,  it  will  suffice  that  we  instance  the  suppression  of 
the  proceeds  from  the  lottery  and  from  gaming,  a  suppression  which  purified 
the  budgets  of  receipts,  although  at  a  cost  of  18.000,000  francs — and  how 
many  like  deductions  are  there  not  to  make  ?  In  the  contributions  indirecteSy 
80,000,000  francs  were  sacrificed  in  1880  upon  the  impost  sur  boisitons,  a 
saorifioe  that  would  have  been  made  with  less  regret  if  the  producer  and 
consumer  had  reaped  any  advantage  from  it ;  in  the  customs,  the  reduction 
of  duty  upon  pig- iron,  upon  coals,  olive-oil,  woolens,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.  Any 
one  can  find  all  the  details  and  effects  of  these  reductions  in  an  excellent 
paper,  full  of  information  and  just  observations,  published  by  M.  Laplaque, 
in  reply  to  the  reports  of  M.  Garnier-Pag^.  We  content  ourselves  with 
citing  this  remarkable  conclusion  of  a  minute  comparison  between  the  budget 
of  receipts  in  1829  and  in  1846.  *^Thus  the  tax-papers  in  1846,  if  they 
had  been  burdened  with  the  taxes  and  duties  of  1829,  would  have  had  to 
lupport  a  heavier  burden  than  that  they  now  endure — thanks  to  the  modi- 
fieations  introduced  in  our  taxes  and  duties.*'  And  notwithstanding,  from 
1831  to  1848  there  was,  from  year  to  year,  a  rapid  increase  in  the  receipts. 
Leave  entirely  out  of  view  the  contributions  directes,  which  were  increased 
principally  by  the  increased  returns  of  the  tax  of  additional  centimes,  look 
only  at  the  contributions  indirectes,  that  only  were  increased  by  the  increase 
of  consumers  in  France.  What  a  great  development  of  national  wealth ! 
The  Restoration  boasted,  with  justice,  that  it  carried  the  receipts  from  the 
contributions  indirectes  from  397  to  683,000,000  francs  in  fourteen  years; 
but  .even  this  increase  appears  as  nothing  bv  the  side  of  that  under  the  Mon- 
archy of  1830.     In  1831,  the  political  crisis,  and  the  reduction  of  the  Ux 


*  Momolre  de  M.  LaiOagBe,  p.  80. 
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upon  5oitaofM,  reduced  the  contribuUoM  indWeeUs  59,000,000 ;  804,000,- 
000  ioerease  was  the  fruit  of  the  sixteen  years  that  suoeeeded  it  .l^e  same 
prosperous  vigor  vivified  every  branch  of  the  revenue.  Admirable  alliaiice 
between  the  we^th  of  the  treasury  and  the  wealth  of  the  country  I  CafHtal 
newly  created  by  savings  or  by  labor,  sought  employment  in  moHgi^^y  or 
was  invested  in  real  property.  The  returns  at  the  registrars  and  the  stamp- 
office  prove  it*'  The  extension  of  afiairs  created  new  relations,  new  relatioDs 
necessitated  new  correspondences — the  poet-office  reaped  benefits  from  this 
progress.!  The  activity  of  Commerce  and  industry  gave  increased  employ- 
ment to  the  laboring  classes,  soidi  increased  the  enjoyments  of  the  wealthy ; 
large  importations  increased  the  customs-revenues.^  The  consumption  of 
potable  liquors  became  as  general  as  that  of  sugar  and  coffee,  and  the  whole 
population  shared  the  general  weliare.§  Everything,  even  the  slowest  of  all 
taxes,  the  salt  tax,  augmented,)  and  showed  the  regular  increase  of  that  pop- 
ulation which  is  proeperotb.  Never  had  a  great  people  gathered  so  abund- 
antly the  fruits  of  peace  and  order ;  and,  as  if  to  show  distinctly  t^e  intimate 
union  that  exists  between  politics  and  public  happiness,  the  same  blow  that 
overturned  our  institutions  laid  low  our  prosperity.  An  unheard  of  prc^reM 
was  followed  by  an  unexampled  decline ;  a  reign  of  seventeen  years  had 
added  804,000,000  to  the  revenues  of  a  state,  a  revolution  of  ten  months 
lost  1 42,000,000,  and  this  loss  is  a  very  feeble  indication  of  the  impoveitsk- 
ment  of  the  country.  We  now  see  better  days ;  the  treasury  and  the  coun- 
try are  working  together  to  repair  their  losses,  but  it  is  scarcely  a  shadow  of 
the  past ;  yet  we  will  not  be  surprised  if  these  attempts  to  inspire  again 
prosperity  do  not  excite  among  us  more  joy  than  our  andent  and  long  pros- 
perity. It  is  human  nature,  that  we  become  leas  sensitive  to  our  happiness 
when  it  is  long  enjoyed,  as  the  state  of  perfect  health  is  less  pleasing  than 
that  of  convalescence.  This  is  the  history  of  the  public  contributioiis  during 
the  Monarchy  of  1830 ;  let  us  turn  our  attention  to  the  national  debt 

The  heaviest  part  of  the  public  debt  was  incurred  under  the  Restoration. 
The  Empire  made  little  use  of  credit — it  did  not  like  the  custom  of  borrow- 
ing, and  only  practiced  it  with  two  essential  conditions — punctuality  and 
good  faith.  The  perpetual  debt  of  63,000,000  that  it  left  at  its  frJl,  was 
nearly  all  of  it  incurred  before  its  day  of  entrance  to  power,  but  it  leilt  to 
the  Restoration  the  payment  of  the  debts  that  were  incurred  by  its  victories, 
and  which  must  be  paid  notwithstanding  its  reverses.  France  paid  one 
after  another  for  the  invasion  and  the  deliverance  of  its  territory.  Thii 
liquidation  of  our  disasters  still  weighs  upon  our  finances:  more  than 
100,000,000  of  our  perpetual  debt  has  no  other  origin.  Forced  to  assist 
the  payment  of  the  interest  of  a  debt,  so  rapidly  increased  in  so  shoft  a 
period,  the  Restoration  could  pay  from  its  ordinary  receipts  neither  its  least 
nor  its  greatest  enterprises :  all  the  public  works,  all  its  military  expedi- 
tions, all  its  political  measures,  were  defrayed  by  extraordinary  resonroeB. 
It  built  several  bridges,  it  continued  the  lines  of  canals,  but  a  loan  of 
134,000,000,  payable  in  annuities,  afforded  the  moneys  for  these  works. 

It  borrowed  for  the  expedition  to  Spain,  it  borrowed  for  the  expedition  te 

, # 

*  Prom  1 831  to  1847  Uie  reinnu  of  \he  stamp  and  registntioD  taxes  IncreaMd  from  14S,414^ea)  fr> 
to  S6S,4fl3,000  francs. 

f  Prom  1831  to  1847  the  returns  of  the  poet*olDce  Incressed  from  33,340,000  to  33^387,000. 

z  Prom  1831  to  1846  the  customs  returns  increased  from  07,076,000  flrancs  to  168,000,000  f^anos. 

I  Prom  1831  to  1847  Uie  product  ofUie  liquor  tax  increased  from  63,441,900  francs  to  IOt,»S7JiS 
francs,  the  tax  upon  sugars  from  35,756,000  fVancs  to  65,134,000,  of  cofltee  from  74M9,00S  to  15,353^081. 

1  From  1831  to  1847  l^e  retomsof  the  sail-tax  inoreaaed  frooi  (O3i7,000  francs  to  79,406,000 1 
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tbe  Morea,  and  it  would  have  been  obliged  to  borrow  for  tibe  expedition  to  * 
Algiers,  if  the  treasure  of  Casback  had  not  ftimished  it  with  means.  It 
oieated  30,000,000  rentes,  to  complete  its  greatest  enterprise,  the  indemnity 
to  the  ^migr^ :  and  after  sixteen  years'  duration  it  had  increased  the  debt 
of  France  by  136,000,000  of  perpetual  rentes^  and  more  than  10,000,000 
annuities.*  But  it  is  just  to  acknowledge  that  if  it  aggravated  the  public 
debt,  it  also  commenced  the  extinguishment  of  it,  and  th^t  37,503,000 
francs  of  rente,  inscribed  in  the  name  of  the  sinking  fund,  were  erased  from 
the  srrand  livre  the  31st  of  July,  I831.f 

Several  successive  loans  contracted  during  the  eighteen  years  of  the  mon- 
archy of  July  added  46,648,000  francs  to  the  renU  perpetuelle.  But 
during  ih\s  peiiod  it  must  be  recollected  the  sinking  fund  bought  up 
36,174,000  francs  of  rentes,!  and  that  tbe  arrears  duo  to  the  creditors  of 
the  State,  did  not  exceed,  at  the  outside,  the  debt  bequeathed  France  by 
the  Restoration,  more  than  some  20,000,000  francs.  Let  us  add,  that  an 
operation  which,  under  the  style  of  consolidation  of  the  reserve  of  the  sink- 
ing fund,  has  plaved  no  inconsiderable  part  in  our  finances,  (which  we  will 
endeavor  to  explain),  inscribed  in  the  name  of  the  sinking  fund  a  rente 
of  33,906,000  francs :  but  this  operation  created  no  definitive  charge  upon 
the  State :  for  the  repurchased  rentes  and  the  consolidated  reserves  are  in 
truth  the  same  thing,  as  we  shall  presently  see.  The  State  under  different 
names  being  debtor  and  creditor  to  them,  and,  as  they  are  not  irrevocably 
assigned  to  any  service,  can  annul  them  at  any  hour.  The  new  govern- 
ment demands  authority  to  cancel  them  upon  the  grand  livre;  the  late 
government  had  the  same  power,  and  with  as  little  exertion  could  have 
made  the  same  change.  Lastly  let  us  add,  (for  we  ^ish  to  omit  nothing,) 
that  there  were  two  cancelations  of  repurchiied  rentes  in  1838,  one  of  five 
•  millions  of  francs,  to  furnibh  funds  for  the  first  public  works,  and  the  other 
of  twenty-seven  millions,  to  place  the  budget  of  1834  and  the  following 
fiscal  years  in  equilibrium.  Such  is  the  ensemble  of  resources  furnished  by 
credit  to  the  last  government  If  indeed  it  has  written  twenty  millions  of 
francs  of  new  rentes  upon  the  grand  livrej^  if  it  has  expended  thirty-two 
millions  of  francs  of  the  savings  of  the  past,  it  has  indemnified  the  future  by 
works  of  still  greater  value,  works  the  heritage  of  the  future.  After  having 
thus  retraced  the  ensemble  of  this  financial  situation,  let  us  indicate  the 
more  important  details. 

The  commencement  of  every  new  government  is  difficult  and  costly. 
When  the  newly  established  government  inherits  a  revolution,  the  difficul- 
ties complicate,  the  expenses  increase:  resistance  at  home  and  menaces 
abroad,  require  from  it  extraordinary  precautions.  It  can  avoid  all  these 
attacks  but  by  showing  itself  superior  to  them.  Such,  during  the  three 
first  years  of  its  existence,  was  the  monarchy  of  1830.     With  neither  the 

*  CompCedM  Fliuuoat (br  1847, p.  433. 

t  Load  oClOth  April,  1831,  at  84  franet  70  cenUmet  for  106 flranes  7,143358 

National  loan  at  par 1,021,945 

Lottiof8UiAagiiat,183S,at98rranc8  50oeDtimMforlOO 7,014^213 

ConsulidatioD  ot  saviium  baakt  fuDda,  In  4  per  oenta,  1837 4,093,647 

Loan  of  18th  October,  1841, at 78  50^,300. \  loaioiiiS 

LoanufOth  December,  1841,  at  84  75,  3  0-0 }  lS,aiOy^» 

Conaolidationofaavinsebaniisfunda  In  40-0, 1844 4,000,000 

Loanof  lOtb  November,  1847,75  85,30^1 ^^MA^m 

(Compte  dea  nnanoee,  1847,  p.  489.)    Total 46,648,685 

±  Compte  dea  Finances,  1847,  p.  473-475. 

I  The  laai  loan  ofSSO  mUllooa  coBtneted  10a&  Norember,  1847,  ia  indnded  in  thla  flgnra. 
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auxiliary  aid  of  kingly  concert  that  aided  the  Restoration,  nor  the  insnrree- 
taon  of  nations  that  sustained  the  Republic,  foreign  and  civil  war  simaltane- 
ously  threatened  it  Strength  united  with  wisdom  were  necessary  to  dis- 
sipate the  fears  of  Europe,  and  to  disarm  the  resentments  of  parties.  Nd- 
Uier  strength  nor  wisdom  was  wanting,  and  the  work  was^  peaceably  ac- 
complished. .This  ardent  and  increasing  love  of  peace,  this  maintenance  of 
it  with  dignity,  and  firmness,  will  be  the  glory  of  the  monarchy  of  July,  and 
(if  we  may  be  allowed  to  anticipate  the  judgment  of  the  historian)  especially 
the  glory  of  Louis  Philippe  the  King.  The  extraordinary  armaments  pressed 
most  transiently  upon  our  finances:  from  1831  to  1834  successive  disarma- 
ments reduced  the  effective  force  to  the  peace  footing,  and  decreased  the  ex- 
penses of  the  war  department  from  386,000,000  to  255,000,000,  and 
later  to  210,000,000  even.  And  the  grand  livre  of  the  public,  necessarily 
kept  open  when  such  expenses  were  incurred,  was  soon  closed  to  eveiy 
thing  but  great  works  of  internal  improvement 

We  have  seen  a  second  revolution  and  are  yet  in  the  financial  crisis,  the 
consequence  of  its  occurrence.  We  can  calculate  the  charges  it  has  imposed 
upon  the  treasury,  we  can  foresee  those  it  will  impose.  We  can  meaaars 
the  losses  the  trouble  of  the  public  fortune  have  occasioned  to  private  for- 
tunes. The  comparison  in  this  light  of  the  revolution  of  July  and  the  revo- 
lution of  February  is  fraught  with  useful  knowledge. 

The  revolution  of  July  had  need  of  621,000,000  of  extraordinary  re- 
sources ;*  it  was  founded  at  this  cost.  The  revolution  of  February  has 
already  cost  large  sums  of  money,  and  its  account  with  the  treasury  is  not 
yet  closed.  How  small  are  the  losses  of  the  treasury  compared  with  thosa 
of  the  country.  A  weakened  credit,  smaller  receipts,  show  us  but  too  much 
public  suffering.  The  revolution  of  July  imposed  no  such  public  sacrifice 
upon  the  country.  The  storm  that  overturned  a  dynasty  scarcely  shook  the 
public  and  the  private  fortunes.  The  public  credit  soon  remounted  to  par. 
In  the  mouth  of  August,  1832,  a  loan  at  ^\^  per  cent  was  n^otiated, 
nearly  at  par,  (98.50,)  and  even  in  the  midst  of  the  crisis  of  1831,  the 
commencement  of  that  progression  which  so  long  sustained,  increased  the 
indirect  revenue  nearly  twenty  millions  francs  per  annum,  was  visible.  Who 
has  forgotten  with  what  alacrity  private  afiairs  partook  of  the  ascending 
tendency  of  the  public  fortune.  We  instance  this  difference  without  vrish- 
ing  to  seek  the  cause,  for  we  are  writing  on  finance,  not  politics ;  yet  we 
could  not  forbear  stopping  one  moment  to  signalize  this  singular  feature  of 
the  revolution  of  July.  In  three  years  it  founded  a  government,  it  balanced 
its  budget,  and,  seconded  by  public  confidence,  (even  during  its  years  of 
trial,)  it  inspired  everywhere  the  belief  in  its  permanence. 

Then,  thus  sheltered  by  the  firm  establishment  of  order  and  of  peace, 
then  it  was,  that  the  government  entered  that  career  of  the  promotion  of 
internal  improvements  which  it  abandoned  only  with  its  throne.  Witk 
some  exceptions,  the  public  works  of  the  Empire  were  the  means  of  its 
wars  or  the  monuments  of  its  victories.  The  first  having  opened  its  way  to 
its  conquests,  by  a  change  of  fortune  became  the  property  of  the  conquered 

•  Returns  of  saleiofBtate  limber ftauM  A14^»7,376 

Algiers  treasury,  and  divers  resources 60,70QwS51 

Drawback  retafoed  as  security  upon  payments 9^S4S»75S 

30  cenUmes  addilional  upon  the  principal  of  the  eomtrihntion  direeU 46;44S,2S0 

National  loan  at  par 30,438,960 

Loan  in  stocks  of  goremment 970/100,014 

Total '^i^BBJOBl 
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Batioiis,  and  the  latter  aeemed  to  share  the  destinies  of  their  founder — ^hk 
abandoned  columns  were  emblems  of  his  interrupted  glory.  Preoccupied 
with  useful  objects,  and  easily  indifferent  to  monuments  alien  to  its  history, 
the  Restoration  added  few  materials  to  the  unfinished  fabrics.  It  under- 
took the  work  of  the  artificial  canalization  of  France,  but  either  from  want 
of  energy  or  iiraufficiency  of  resources,  it  left  the  work  incomplete.  Neither 
the  honor  of  commencing  nor  the  honor  of  completing  this  great  work  was 
hers. 

The  monarchy  of  16^30  was  inspired  by  one  grand  and  simple  wish — 
that  of  perfecting.  It  declared  itself  the  heir  of  every  epoch  of  our  history. 
The  canals  of  the  Restoration,  the  roads  of  the  old  monarchy,  the  venerable 
cathedral  of  St.  Denis,  the  modem  Pantheon,  the  Arc  de  Triomphe,  and  the 
temple  destined  to  the  military  pomp  and  religious  ceremonies  of  our  glory, 
the  Church  of  the  Madelaine,  the  Palace  d'Orsay,  the  Museum  of  Natural 
Sciences,  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts,  all  these  monuments,  all  the  works 
undertaken  for  the  utility,  the  grandeur,  or  the  ornament  of  France,  all 
these  works,  so  long  interrupted  by  poverty  or  by  caprice,  were  undertaken 
with  perseverance,  and  by  their  completion,  associated  the  present  with 
erery  past  epoch  of  our  history.  This  was  not  only  a  fortunate  denial 
given  to  our  proverbial  inconstancy — a  political  motive  likewise  directed  . 
this  work — it  was  that  desire  that  was  never  extinguished,  the  wish  to 
reunite  all  the  traditions  and  all  the  interc'sts  of  France.  As  enterprises 
finished  new  designs  were  undertaken :  the  legislative  palace  became  meet 
for  its  honorable  destination  :  the  foundation  of  the  Abb6  de  I'Ep^e  found 
an  establishment  worthy  its  importance;  the  hospital  of  Gharenton  no 
longer  af9icted  humanity.  Important  public  services  were  installed  in  suit- 
able edifices,  or  their  old  offices  enlarged.  An  ingenious  restoration  repaired 
the  ruins  and  restored  the  original  solidity  without  destroying  the  venerable 
antiquity  of  our  great  cathedraU,  rejuvenated  six  centuries  by  a  cunning 
hand,  tlie  Sainte  Chapelle  again  became  the  chapel  of  St  Louis.  Com- 
merce was  freed  from  uncertam  and  dangerous  navigation  by  the  old  canals : 
the  art  that  formed  canals  freed  rivers  from  their  impediments.  Two  great 
lines  were  yet  wanting  to  complete  the  system  of  our  navigable  courses,  one 
to  realize  the  wish  of  Riquet  and  Vauban,  by  completing  the  conjuuction  of 
the  two  seas,  and  the  other,  to  borrow  the  picturesque  expression  of  an  en- 
gineer, to  turn  one  arm  of  the  Rhine  at  Strasbourg,  and  bring  it  to  Paris ; 
these  lines  were  undertaken.  The  strategetic  routes  in  the  west  aided  the 
civilization  even  more  than  the  surveillance  of  that  country  of  civil  war ; 
they  pacified  La  Vendue  by  enriching  it.  Our  small  ports  are  ameliorated, 
and  have  multiplied  upon  our  coasts  points  of  refuge :  our  larger  ports,  be- 
come insufficient  in  consequence  of  the  progress  of  our  Commerce,  have 
been  enlai^ed,  and*  science  has  constructed  light-houses  that  illumine  our 
every  sea.  Warm  encouragement  was.  given  to  the  first  railway  enter- 
prises. 

Nor  are  the  defensive  works  of  war  neglected  for  the  productive  works 
of  peace.  We  repaired  the  ramparts  of  our  strong  places,  we  refurnished 
our  arsenals.  But  how  can  we  repeat  in  a  few  lines  all  the  many  and  the 
various  works  that  the  activity  of  the  government  armed  with  the  power 
created  upon  every  point  of  our  territory  ?  The  figures  of  the  expenditure 
can  at  least  give  an  idea  of  the  importance  of  the  work  accomplished. 
These  works,  which  we  have  only  partially  enumerated,  absorbed  (without 
reckoning  the  resources  created  by  the  loans  of  1841  and  1842)  nearly 
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660,000,000  francs.*  Prom  what  sources  could  the  government  draw  bqcIi 
treasures  ?  It  drew  them  from  the  inexhaustible  source,  the  public  profit 
perity.  Its  budget  of  receipts  yearly  increasing  in  amoaot,  sufficed  both  fov 
the  keeping  in  good  condition  the  old  and  the  opening  of  new  works.  The 
sinking  fund,  in  consequence  of  the  constant  rise  of  the  five  per  cents  above 
par,  becoming  marketable,  received  in  these  great  enterprises  that  emploj- 
ment  most  in  accordance  with  their  primitive  destination. 

The  institution  of  the  Caisu  cP Amortisaement  dates  from  1816.  Thk 
fund  adds  successively  to  its  annual  quota  the  arrears  of  rentes  it  has  bought 
in.  Thanks  to  this  accumulation,  its  power  rapidly  increased.  The  five  per 
cents  having  risen  above  par,  the  state  could  no  longer  continue  to  liquidate 
without  paying  for  its  Hberatiou  a  lai^r  sum  than  the  amount  of  its  debt. 
From  the  year  1825  the  suspension  of  the  repurchasing  of  the  ^re  per  cents 
became  a  legal  obligation.  The  creation  of  the  three  per  cents  restored  all 
its  activity  to  it,  but  it  was  shortly  afterward  turned  to  ihe  profit  of  the 
emigre  indemnity.  Afrer  the  revolution  of  1830,  the  sinking  fund  dis- 
charged its  original  functions,  and  it  profited  of  all  the  public  funds  then 
below  par.  The  credit  of  the  state  soon  regained  its  buoyancy,  and  with 
the  exception  of  rare  and  short  intervals,  all  the  public  finds,  except  the 
three  per  cents,  remained  above  par ;  and  until  the  revolution  of  February 
the  five  per  cents,  the  most  important  of  all,  never  descended  b^ow  par. 
The  portion  of  the  sinking  fund  destined  so,  then  no  longer  could  be  applied  : 
it  was  placed  in  **  reserve "  until  the  law  that  interdicted  its  primitive  em- 
ployment gave  it  a  new  destination.  What  was  this  destination  f  The 
sinking  fund  being  consecrated  to  the  extingnishment  of  ancient  debts,  the 
reserve  of  the  sinking  fund  was  naturally  consecrated  to  prevent  new  debts. 
Its  accumulated  resources  furnished  154,000,000  to  the  extraordinary  wants 
of  the  three  first  years  of  the  monarchy  of  1830  ;  later,  it  furnished  the  ex* 
traordinary  funds  for  the  great  public  works:  to  the  1st  January,  1846,  it 
had  furnished  182,000,000.  This  double  appropriation  of  the  proceeds  of 
the  sinking  fund  was  not  made  without  objections.  It  was  not  unanimous- 
ly admitted  that  these  funds  could  be  disposed  absolutely  as  if  they  were  a 
free  and  unemployed  resource.  It  was  urged,  that  although  the  funds  weie 
above  par,  and  consequently  above  the  limits  ascertained  by  law  for  the  re- 
purchase by  the  treasury,  we  should  suspend,  but  not  extinguish  the  sink- 
ing fund.  The  reserve  should  continue  to  accumulate  during  favorable 
seasons ;  and  when  circumstances  reduced  the  funds  below  par,  the  accumu- 
lation of  the  reserve  would  redouble  the  activity  of  the  sinking  fund,  and 
serve  at  the  same  time  as  a  point  of  support  to  the  state,  and  a  pledge  to 
the  public  creditor.  The  latter  system  at  first  prevailed,  the  market  price  of 
the  five  per  cents  not  yet  having  gained  the  confidence  of  ihe  world,  did 
not,  during  Uie  first  years  of  the  monarchy,  rise  so  hfgh  above  par  as  to 
preclude  the  possibility  of  its  Ml:  but  the  continued  buoyancy  of  the  pub- 
lic credit,  and  the  permanence  of  the  Gve  per  cents  high  above,  has  soon 
modified  a  too  rigorous  system.  They  wished  to  remain  faithful  to  the 
fundamental  principle  of  the  sinking  fund,  and  they  wished  at  the  same 
time  to  give  useful  employment  to  the  reserves,  that,  yearly  increasing,  now 

*  Annexed  budget  of  public  works.   Compte  des  Finance*  1840  p.  391 ... .  tnxum     93,8SS,000 

£xtraordlnw7bodget  of  public  work!.    Ck>niptede  Finances,  1843,  p.  369 325,094.000 

OrdinaiyresooroesofbaageU.   MemolredeM.LAplagne,p.  123 328,135,000 

Total 647,011,000 
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leaohed  tbe  «iun  of.  two  hundred  million? :  a  compromise  was  made  between 
a  system  too  rigorous  and  the  plausibility  of  a  practice :  the  reserve  of  the 
ainking  fuud  l^me  the  extraordinary  funds  of  the  public  works ;  and  as 
they  were  expended,  the  sinking  fund  received  in  exchange  certiilcate  of 
stock  corresponding  to  the  capital  employed.  This  stock  belonged  to  the 
reserve,  and  was  appropriated  to  the  same  service.  This  was  called  the 
^  consolidation  of  the  reserves  of  the  sinking  fund."  It  will  be  seen  that 
tbe  stock  created  by  this  rather  complicated  operation  did  not  constitute  an 
obligatory  debt :  as  the  sto<^ks  bought  in  so,  there,  were  at  the  disposition 
of  the  state,  it  could  at  its  option  use  either  to  free  itself,  if  it  deemed  it  most 
advisable  to  augment  the  resources  that  the  successive  consolidations  pro- 
cured to  the  extraordinary  service,  or  to  diminish  the  expense  it  imposed  on 
the  ordinary  service  of  ita  budgets.  The  state  was  under  but  one  obligation, 
and  to  this  it  remained  faithful  until  the  fall  of  the  monarchy ;  this  was  to 
restore  to  the  funds  ^len  momentarily  below  par  their  reserves.  This  duty 
did  not  demand  heavy  sacri6ces,  for  such  was  the  stability  of  the  funds 
during  the  fifteen  last  years  of  the  monarchy,  that  this  exceptional  sinking 
fund  employed  only  2,801,000. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  when  the  events  of  1840  surprised  us.  The 
budget  of  ordinary  receipts  balanced  the  budget  of  ordinary  expenses,  and 
even  furnished  a  portion  of  the  estimate  of  the  great*  public  works :  those 
estinuUes  that  this  fund  did  not  cover  were  furnished  by  the  sinking  fimd. 
The  events  of  1840  modified  this  situation.  The  Egyptian  question  men- 
aced Europe  with  a  general  conflagration.  Extraordinary  armaments  be- 
came indispensable.  The  war  policy  urged  their  necessity,  the  peace  policy 
urged  their  maintenance.  In  toese  great  crises  strength  is  as  necessary  to 
Buccessful  negotiation  as  to  war ;  but  it  is  easier  to  take  than  to  lay  down 
arms.  Reciprocal  threats  followed  these  formidable  conflicts  and  peace  for  a 
long  time  remained  armed  as  if  for  war.  The  traces  of  this  uncertain  situa- 
tion will  be  found  in  our  budgets.  While  the  current  expenses  remamed 
at  their  wonted  figure,  the  budget  of  the  war  department  rapidly  increased 
from  241  to  367,000,000  in  1840,  to  »86,000,000  in  1841 ;  and  the  navy 
department  from  99,000,000  to  124,000,000,  and  130,000,000.  The  most 
difficult  years  that  followed  the  revolution  of  July,  scarcely  caused  more 
onerous  deficits  to  our  treasury — from  1840  to  1842  the  deficit  reached 
nearly  400,000,000.*^  But,  at  the  same  time,  this  embarrassment,  the  re- 
sult of  a  temporary  cause,  whose  end  every  one  saw  did  not  affect  either 
security  or  the  public  prosperity.  The  conservation  of  peace  was  costly, 
but  peace  being  more  and  more  assured,  and  the  general  confidence  did  not 
chafler  about  t£e  price  of  this  stability.  The  funds  advanced  continually, 
even  in  the  face  of  inevitable  loans ;  and  the  indirect  revenues  increas- 
ing, their  progress,  already  so  rapid,  increased  during  these  three  years 
93,000,000.f  It  was  one  to  regulate  the  situation  of  the  treasury  :  if  its 
situation  demanded  reserve,  that  of  the  country  excluded  timidity.  A  Min- 
ister of  Finance  celebrated  for  his  prudence,  M.  Humann,  understood  this 

•  Compte  des  Financee,  1847,  p.  477 :~ 

Fiscal  year  1840, 138,004«529  l^uics franca  138,004,599 

Fiscal  year  1841, 132,044,065  and  18,604,405  franca 150,739,070 

Fiscal  year  1843.., 108,612,173 

Total 399,355,771 

t  Trom  061^,045  franca,  tbe  totU  of  Uie  indirect  rerenoe  for  1839,  to  754,851, 176  franca,  ttie 
total  of  Um  indirect  roTenoe  for  1848. 
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perfectly.  At  the  same  time  that  he  took  up  again  the  resenres  of  the  airic- 
iDg  fiind  to  extinguish  the  deficit  in  the  treasury,  he  effected  a  loan  of 
450,000,000  for  the  great  public  works.  No  one  attached  more  importaooa 
to  the  policy  of  keeping  an  equilibrium  in  the  budgets  and  maintiuDing  an 
abundance  in  the  treasury  ;  but,  in  the  possession  of  a  credit  which  .allcTia- 
ted  the  burdens  of  a  loan,  and  of  continually  increasing  receipts,  that  assured 
their  payment,  he  could  not  think  of  abandonin^r,  nor  even  of  slackenii^, 
those  great  enterprises  which  accorded  so  effectutdly  that  increasing  pros- 
perity that  already  had  commenced  paying  ample  returns  for  the  capital 
expended  to  further  it.  Whatever  predilection  had  been  entertained  fer 
useful  works,  the  government  and  the  chambers  soon  ibund  themsehes 
obliged  to  undertake  works  purely  necessary.  The  European  crisis  of  1840 
had  given  them  warnings  they  could  not  mistake;  something  more  was 
necessary  beside  the  fructi6cation  of  France ;  it  must  also  be  protected,  and 
the  fortifications  of  Paris  soon  became  the  rampart  of  France.* 


Art.  II.— A  SKEHON   OF   COHHERCE.* 

«  Who  haUi  taken  this  eoaiMel  againtt  Tfra,  Um  crownlnf  olty,  wliote  menhantt  are  priaoe% 
traflokera  are  Uie  honorable  of  die  earth?  "—liAiAn  zxUi.  8. 

The  English  term  merchant  comes  from  the  Latin  mercory  to  buj.  The 
word  Commerce  is  derived  from  con  and  mercor^  to  trade  together.  The 
Hebrew  word  signifies  a  traveling  mf  rchant,  or  trader,  because,  in  the  East 
their  articles  were  generally  carried  on  camels,  the  ships  of  the  desert,  or 
other  beasts  of  burden.  The  first  merchants  of  whom  we  read  were  of  this 
character.  The  Midianites,  who  traded  with  E^pt  in  spicery,  balm,  and 
myrrh,  to  whom  Joseph  was  sold,  were  traveling  merchants.  This  first 
commercial  transaction,  recorded  in  the  oldest  book  in  the  world,  took  place 
1,700  years  before  Christ,  long  before  Homer  or  Heeiod  was  bom,  or  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  or  even  the  Medes  and  Persians  were  dreamed  ot 
"And  behold  a  company  of  Ishmaelites  came  from  Gilead,  with  Uieir 
camels,  bearing  spicery,  and  balm,  and  myrrh,  going  to^  carry  it  down  to 
Egypt,  and  they  drew,  and  lifted  up  Joseph  out  of  the  pit,  and  sold  Joseph 
to  the  Ishmaelites  for  twenty  pieces  of  silver ;  and  they  brought  Joseph 
into  Egypt     Gen.  xxxvii.  25,  28. 

Thus  we  learn  the  countries  engaged  in  trade,  namely,  %ypt  and  Midian ; 
the  articles  of  Commerce,  and  the  manner  of  their  transportation. 

The  words  of  the  text  were  spoken  in  reference  to  Tyre,  the  great  com- 
mercial emporium  of  antiquity.  Tyre  was  the  daughter  of  Sidon,  and  the 
mother  of  Carthage.  A  glowing  description  of  the  wealth,  the  Commeioe, 
and  the  influence  of  Tyre,  is  given  in  the  27th  and  28th  chapters  of  Esekiel, 

•  Worka  aottiorixed  by  Um  law  ofSStti  June,  1841  :— 

Civil  worka flranca  S90,7flMet 

MiUtaryworka MSjOM^lOO 

Navalworka 51/NXMM  > 

Total 496,1581/WO 

t  The  followlog  aermon  on  the  nature  and  Infloenoe  of  Oommeroe,  deliTered  in  the  PwlijleilM 
Church,  CHu-kBTllle,  Tennessee,  by  the  Rer.  J.  T.  H  shdbicx,  Pastor,  is  pubtlsbed  to  the  .'^  '  ' ' 
Jlfs^azfiM  at  the  reqvest  of  the  yoaag  men  of  his  coogragauoii. 
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from  which  we  learn  that  she  traded  with  all  the  nations  of  the  then  known 
world  That  her  ships  imported  every  article  of  luxury,  and  that  every 
source  of  wealth  was  open  to  her  merchants,  until  the  splendor  of  the  city 
and  the  wealth  of  her  merchants  were  celebrated  throughout  the  world. 
From  the  account  given  by  the  Prophet  we  learn  more  about  the  Com- 
raerce  of  the  ancients  than  from  all  other  sources.  It  was  emphatically 
true,  that  Tyre  was  of  "  perfect  beauty,"  "  her  merchants  princes,  and  her 
traffickers  the  honorable  of  the  earth." 

From  an  analysis  of  the  description  by  Ezekiel,  we  learn  that  Tarshish 
traded  with  her  in  silver,  iron,  tin,  lead,  and  all  kinds  of  riches ;  that  Javan, 
Tubal,  and  Meshech  traded  in  the  persons  of  men  and  vessels  of  brass ; 
Togarmah,  in  horses,  horsemen,  and  mules ;  Dedan,  in  horns  of  ivory  and 
ebony;  Syria,  in  emeralds,  purple,  broidered  work,  fine  linen,  coral,  and 
agate ;  Judah,  in  wheat,  honey,  oil,  and  balm  ;  Damascus,  in  the  wine  of 
Helbon  and  white  wool ;  Dan  and  Javan,  in  bright  iron,  cassia,  and  cala- 
mus ;  Arabia  and  Eedar,  in  rams,  lambs,  aud  g^ats  ;  Shebah  and  Raamah 
occupied  her  fairs  with  the  chief  of  all  spices,  and  with  all  precious  stones, 
and  ^old ;  while  the  merchants  of  Sheba,  Asshur,  and  Chilmad,  were  her 
merchants  in  all  sorts  of  things,  in  blue  clothes  and  broidered  work,  and  in 
chests  of  rich  apparel.  Thus  all  nations  traded  with  Tyre  in  all  the  various 
productions  of  the  world,  and  contributed  to  her  wealth,  her  pride,  and  her 
luxury,  which  finally  proved  her  downfall.  Tyre  was  emphatically  the 
England  of  the  old  world.  With  a  very  limited  territory  on  the  eastern  bor- 
der of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  it  exerted  a  powerful  influence  over  all  na- 
tions, and  controlled  the  Commerce  of  the  world.  But,  like  a  splendid  ves- 
sel freighted  with  all  the  productions  and  riches  of  the  earth  wrecked  by  a 
sudden  storm,  she  sunk  to  rise  no  more.  The  beautiful  city,  with  her  mer- 
chant-princes and  honorable  traffickers,  has  utterly  perished  from  the  earth. 
As  Volney  says,  "  Tyre  reduced  to  a  miserable  village,  has  no  other  trade 
than  the  exportation  of  a  few  sacks  of  corn  and  raw  cotton,  nor  any  mer- 
chant but  a  single  Greek  factor,  who  scarcely  makes  sufficient  profit  to 
maintain  his  family."  Her  splendid  palaces  and  lofly  columns  are  now  the 
rocks  on  which  the  fisherman  spreads  his  nets,  and  stand  as  beacons  to 
warn  all  commercial  cities  of  the  dangers  of  weiEdth,  luxury,  pride,  and  im- 
piety. 

It  was  with  the  Tyrians  that  the  Jews  generally  traded ;  but  the  days  of 
David  and  Solomon,  the  golden  age  of  that  nation,  when  the  Jewish  Com- 
merce attained  the  acme  of  its  glory,  the  Tyrians  were  the  chief  instruments 
of  its  prosperity.  Hiram,  the  King  of  Tyre,  prepared  all  the  materials  for 
the  temple  of  Solomon,  and  furnished  the  skillful  architects  for  its  erection. 
.  The  Tyrian  carpenters  built  the  ships  of  Solomon,  were  the  pilots  and  sea- 
men that  conducted  the  extensive  trade  with  Tarshish  and  Ophir,  that  con- 
tributed so  much  to  the  splendor  and  glory  of  the  reign  of  the  wisest  king 
of  Judah.  « 

'''Then  went  Solomon  to  Esipn-Gebah,  and^  to  Elath  at  the  sea-side,  in 
the  land  of  Edom.  And  Hiram  sent  him  by  the  hand  of  his  servants, 
ships  and  servants  that  had  knowledge  of  the  sea ;  and  they  went  with  the 
servants  of  Solomon  to  Ophir,  and  took  thence  four  hundred-and  fifty  tal- 
ents of  gold,  and  brought  them  to  King  Solomon,  besides  silver  and  pre- 
cious stones,  and  apes,  and  peacocks,  and  almug  trees." 

Such  was  the  influence  of  this  Commerce  upon  the  Jewish  nation,  that 
before  the  end  of  his  reign  we  learn,  '*  That  Salomon  reigned  over  aU  the 
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kioffs  from  the  riven,  even  unto  the  lands  of  the  liiilistiaeB,  and  to  tlM 
border  of  Egypt  ^d  the  kiog  made  silver  in  Jerusalem  as  stones,  and 
cedar  trees  made  he  as  the  sjcamore  trees  that  are  in  the  low  plains  ia 
abundance.''  Showing  the  influence  that  Commerce  exerts  in  the  elevatioa 
of  a  nation  physically  and  morally,  as  well  as  socially  and  religiously. 

During  the  Babylonish  captivity  the  Jews,  although  effectually  cured  of 
their  besetting  sin  of  idolatry,  imbibed  a  spirit  of  trade,  which  they  atill  re- 
tain. They  have  been  proverbial  amon^  all  nations,  and  in  all  ages  since, 
for  their  trading  propensities,  especially  for  dealing  in  money  and  exchange. 
Jews  have  often  held  the  purse-strings  of  Europe,  and  thereby  indirccUj 
controlled  the  movements  of  the  standing  armies,  and  the  destinies  of  the 
kingdoms  of  the  continent.  While  they  have  long  ceased  to  exist  as  a 
separate  nation,  or  to  have  a  Commerce  that  can  be  called  their  own,  yet 
they  have  to  do  more  or  less  with  the  Commerce  of  every  nation,  and  re- 
ceive some  of  the  profits  of  the  trade  of  all  people.  No  one  nation  on  the 
globe  has  done  more  to  stimulate  the  minds  of  men  to  conunercial  actton, 
and  to  furnish  nnancial  facilities  for  trade,  than  that  of  the  Jews.  While 
we  are  indebted  to  them  for  the  preservation  of  the  Bible,  and  that  religioa 
which  is  the  salt  of  the  earth,  tlie  true  basis  of  civil  and  religious  liberty, 
and  the  only  foundation  for  the  hopes  of  man,  we  are  likewise  under  obliga- 
tions to  them  for  all  the  knowledge  we  have  of  the  Commerce  of  the  world 
till  a  few  hundred  years  before  Christ,  and  for  preserving  alive  the  spirit  of 
Commerce  during  the  dark  ages. 

The  Commerce  of  antiquity  passed  next  to  Alexandria,  in  Egypt,  which 
became  for  a  time  the  mart  of  the  world.  The  Grecians  were  never  famed 
for  Commerce  till  afler  the  days  of  Homer,  and  cannot  be  s^d  ever  to  have 
been  a  commercial  people.  The  Romans  contemned  it  as  beneath  the  dig* 
nity  of  a  warlike  people,  and  never,  till  towards  the  decline  of  the  Roman 
power,  engaged  actively  in  Commerce.  When  the  northern  barbarians 
overthrew  the  Roman  Empire  in  the  5th  century,  they  destroyed  all  inter- 
course between  the  East  and  the  West,  and  closed  the  Commerce  of  the 
world  for  ages.  When  Commerce  ceased,  and  the  Church  was  driven  into 
the  wilderness,  darkness  that  could  be  felt  covered  the  earth,  and  gross  dark- 
ness the  people.  Education  became  almost  extinct,  manufactories  were  de- 
stroyed, and,  as  Hallam,  in  his  "  History  of  the  Middle  Ages  "  says,  "  into*- 
nal  trade  was  hardly  preferable  to  that  of  agriculture,  and  there  is  not  a 
vestige,  perhaps,  to  be  discovered  for  several  centuries  of  any  considerable 
manufacture."  (Chap,  ix.) 

This  ^late  of  things  continued  till  the  Twelfth  Century,  when  the  Om- 
sades  stirred  up  all  Europe,  and  brought  the  East  and  the  West  together 
once  more,  and  introduced  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  Commerce.  These 
wonderful  religious  wars  roused  firom  the  slumbers  of  ages  the  minds  of  the 
Europeans  and  Asiatics,  and  taught  them  the  mutual  benefits  of  an  exchange 
of  thoughts  and  commodities,  and  thereby  contributed  greatly  towards  the 
civilization  of  the  world  and  the  Reformation  of  the  Sixteenth  Century. 

Commerce  now  commenced  between  the  coasts  of  Syria  and  £^n[pt| 
and  tiie  .southern  part  of  Europe.  Venice  took  the  lead  in  tr^ng 
with  the  Eastern  nations,  and  Amalfi  occupied  the  second  phice  in  the  Com- 
merce of  those  dark  ages.  The  latter  kept  up  the  intercourse  between 
Saracen  and  Christian  countries ;  and  when  that  declined,  Pisa,  Geneva, 
and  Florence  arose  to  great  commercial  importance.  The  Commerce  thus 
conmiencing  in  Italy,  soon  extended  to  Germany  and  HoUandi  and  te 
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Fl^i&derB  and  Engknd.  The  farmation  (A  the  JSanseaiie  eonfederaoy ' 
the  result,  about  &e  middle  of  the  Thirteenth  Century.  This  first  system- 
atic ooahtion  for  the  establishment  of  a  mercantile  policy  was  designed  to 
protect  the  Commerce  of  Germany  from  pirates,  freebooters,  and  the  exac- 
tions of  feudal  lords.  Although  strongly  opposed  by  the  nobility,  eighty 
of  the  most  considerable  places  formed  the  League,  whereof  Lubec,  Cologne^ 
Brunswick,  and  Dantzic  were  the  leading  towns:  they  established  four 
principal  iJEictories,  in  foreign  parts,  viz.,  in  London,  Bruges,  Bergen,  and 
Novogorod.  In  a  short  tame  the  Commerce  of  a  few  towns  in  Germany 
expanded  into  that  of  all  Europe,  and  gave  an  impetus  to  trade  that  is  felt 
even  to  this  day.  The  Commerce  of  England  also  received  a  new  impulse 
about  the  middle  of  the  Fourteenth  Century.  Hallam  calls  Edward  IIL 
"  the  &ther  of  English  Commerce."  In  1831  he  took  advantage  of  the  dis- 
content in  Flanders  to  invite  the  woolen  manufacturers  to  settle  in  his  king- 
dom, which  was  the  beginning  of  the  English  system  of  manufactories, 
which  yet  distinguishes  that  nation.  From  that  period  Commerce  has  been 
considered,  next  to  liberty,  the  leading  object  of  Parliament  The  manu- 
facturer and  merchant  assumed  more  honorable  positions  in  society,  and  by 
Statute  3*7,  of  Edward  III.,  ''merchants  and  artificers  who  had  five  hundred 
pounds  value  in  goods  and  chattels  might  use  the  same  dress  as  squires  of 
one  hundred  pounds  a  year."  From  this  date  the  Commerce  of  England 
has  steadily  advanced,  until  it  has  become  commensurate  with  the  world. 

The  discovery  of  the  mariner^s  compass,  the  rounding  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  the  discovery  of  America  and  the  South  Sea  Islands,  have 
removed  all  the  obstacles  to  navigation,  and  revolutionized  the  Commerce  of 
the  world.  Just  at  that  time  commenced  the  British  Colonies  of  North 
America,  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims  at  Plymouth  in  1620,  and  the  settle- 
ment of  Jamestown,  occurred  in  the  most  favorable  period  of  the  world  for 
establishing  a  great  commercial  nation.  Nature  has  favored  the  United 
States  with  all  the  elements  of  greatness ;  and  art,  energy,  and  industry  are 
making  good  use  of  these  natural  advantages.  Our  country  is  washed  on 
the  East  by  the  Atlantic,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Pacific  Ocean;  and  our 
great  rivers,  like  giant  veins  filled  with  the  life-blood  of  Commerce,  empty 
all  the  varied  productions  of  our  rich  valleys  and  fertile  plains  into  the  ocean, 
the  great  heart  of  the  worid,  whence  all  nations  are  supplied  with  our  pro- 
ductions. Our  mineral  wealth  is  not  surpassed  by  any  nation  of  the  earth ; 
the  skill,  energy,  and  industry  of  our  manufacturers  are  unequalled ;  while 
our  sailors  are  the  best  on  the  ocean,  and  our  merchants  generally  the  most 
active,  intelligent,  and  enterprising  of  the  world.  So  rapidly  were  the  pro- 
ductions of  our  country  developed,  and  so  lucrative  was  the  trade  of  the 
colonies,  that,  at  the  beginning  of  the  revolutionary  war,  the  English  mer- 
chants offered  to  pay  the  whole  of  the  taxes  upon  the  colonies  to  prevent 
the  war,  rather  than  lose  their  trade.  Since  the  independence  of  the  colo- 
nies our  nation  has  more  rapidly  advanced  in  commerce  and  manufactures, 
as  well  as  in  the  productions  of  the  soil,  than  any  other  of  ancient  or  mod- 
'  ern  times :  and  odr  present  prospects  are  more  flattering  than  at  any  past 
period.  • 

From  this  brief  historical  account  of  Commerce  we  learn  thai  Uiere  was  a 
time  when  war  controlled  all  nations,  and  the  law  of  violence  kept  the  world 
in  a  rude  and  uncultivated  state.  Then  there  was  a  time  when  the  Church 
controlled  all  things,  and  a  dark  and  dreary  time  it  was.  Then  came  a  time 
when  the  feudal  system  and  feudal  lords  controlied  all  things,  eveii  the  wilto. 
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Ilia  lir€8,  and  the  prsoparty  of  men.  After  iliat,  standiag  armies  and  a  bal* 
anoe  of  .power  was  the  poli-y  of  Europe,  and  controlled  h11  things.  But 
these  times  have  passed  away,  and  brghter  dnys  have  dawned,  and  now 
Coramerce  controls  all  thingss  and  we  hnve  enU^rcd  upon  a  period  fmaght 
Fith  the  most  promising  indications  of  that  golden  age  for  which  all  past 
generations  have  been  hoping,  wishing,  and  waiting..  God  reems  to  hart 
reserved  the  American  continent  to  be  the  grand  theater  for  the  final  Ftrxi<^ 
gle  between  light  and  darkness,  truth  and  faUehood,  Christiaoity  and  infi- 
delity, and  to  have  peopled  it  with  the  sturdy  Anglo  Saxon  race,  si^eakin^a 
language  destined,  in  all  probability,  to  become  universal :  and  now,  in  this 
must  opportune  period,  has  thrown  open  the  mines  of  California,  and  our 
public  works,  to  call  out  from  the  house  of  bondage  the  inhabitants  of  the 
M  worhl,  to  learn  our  language,  improve  our  country,  swell  <  ur  productions, 
and  render  our  Commerce  universal.  It  is  not  fanciful  to  indulge  the  be ]ie( 
that  the  English  language  and  the  English  and  American  Commerce  will 
revolutionise  the  world,  and  become  one  of  the  diief  agents  of  introducing 
that  happy  period,  when  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  shall  cover  the  earth  as 
the  waters  cover  the  sea.  The  miiteion,  therefore,  of  America,  or  the  Uni- 
ted States,  is  a  high  and  glorious  one,  and  her  commercial  f>rosperitv  nay 
be  Uie  John  the  Baptist,  the  true  harbinger  of  the  millennium.  AVhat  is 
nore  likely  to  Cimvert  the  sword  into  the  plou^^hshare,  and  the  spear  into 
the  pruning-hook,  than  the  peaceful  influeme  of  Commerce,  scattering  tba 
sanctifying  influences  of  Christianity,  the  Bible,  the  tract,  and  the  living 
miniKter  among  the  nations  of  the  earth ! 

Sicokdly.  The  second  point  to  which  we  call  your  attention,  is  tlie  htW' 
efitSj  or  bttmngs  of  Commerce. 

1.  The  first  blessing  we  specify  ia  the  pacific  tendency  and  influencA  it 
exertfv  uf>on  individuals  and  natitins.  All  commercial  communities  have 
been  the  friends  of  f»eace,  and  the  strongest  opiMiSers  of  war,  exce|d  for  pro- 
tecti«>n  and  self-defense.  The  Tyriius  never  made  war  upon  the  Israelites, 
like  the  rude  lliillstines  and  otlier  nations.  The  longest,  most  prosperous 
and  glori<m<(  leigi  .of  the  kings  of  L^rael  was  that  of  Solomon,  which  was 
charNctensed  by  r^eoce  and  Co'ntfierce*  David  had  been  a  man  of  war,  and 
was,  therefore,  not  allowed  to  build  the  Temple.  But  Solomon  was  not 
disturbed  by  war,  and  was  commanded  to  undertake  that  important  work, 
in  an  age  of  great  commercial  prosperity,  when  the  riches  of  the  earth  were 
poured  into  his  kingdom  in  great  abundance.  The  |  olicy  of  Carthage  was 
almost  exclusively  commercial,  while  that  of  Rome  was  <xclusively  warlike; 
and  consequently,  the  influence  of  the  one  was  paceful  and  puiifyiiig  lo 
society,  while  that  of  the  other  was  disturbing  and  corrupting.  Cartliage 
and  Home  sustained  the  same  relaiions  to  the  ancient  worlij*  that  £nj;{land 
and  France  do  to  the  modern.  It  is  an  intere>titig  question,  wortliy  of  con- 
sideration, what  would  have  been  the  influence  upon  the  n  itions  of  antiquity 
had  Cartilage  conquered  Rome,  or  Napoleon  conquered  Wellington  at  Wa- 
terloo! Who  can  doubt,  for  a  moment,  tliat  the  former  would  have  been 
far  more  beneficial  to  the  old  world,  and  the  latter  far  more  injurioua  to  the 
modern?  ^None  will  question  that  the  itifluence  of  England  is  far  more 
ekfVHting,  conservative,  and  beneficial  to  society,  than  that  of  France,  or 
liicHleru  Rome.  Tlie  one  is  straight-forwaid,  wise,  and  the  strongest  gov- 
ernment on  the  globe,  while  the  other  i>  fickle,  unwise,  and  the  weakest 
Had  Carthage  triumplied,  tlie  commercial  spirit  would  have  prevailed  f  veiy- 
uliere,  and  peoetimted  every  oomer  of  the  globe,  and  its  peaceful  influence 
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hare  changed  t!ie  whole  face  of  fK>ciety.  War  haft  been  the  master  paaBioa 
of  the  people,  and  the  raain-spring  of  all  the  governments  of  paAt  age^,  8av« 
tliose  citit*s  and  nations  that  have  baen  c  immereial,  which  have  been  inva- 
riably pacitic  in  their  policy.  The  line  of  Commerce  is  from  Tyre  to  Alex** 
andria,  thence  to  Venice,  Atnalfi,  Genoa,  Florence,  Antwerp,  Am^terdam^ 
London,  and  America,  and  the  influence  of  each  and  all  has  b<)en  paciiic. 
Commerce  stimula'es  the  farmer  and  the  manofacturer,  nurses  the  arts  and 
sciences,  educat«^  and  christianizes  men.  War  takes  the  farmer  from  the 
soil  and  the  workman  from  his  trade,  cripples  the  arts  and  bciences,  and 
brutalizes  the  hunian  race.  Jatt  so  far,  then,  as  Commerce  excU  war^ 
would  the  influence  of  Carthai!^  have  surpassed  that  of  Rome.  The  same 
appears  from  the  history  of  the  cities  of  Italy,  and  the  ILinsetowns  of  Q^t* 
many.  Commerce  invariably  humanizes  the  savage,  civiliaes  the  barbariaUi 
polishes  the  rude,  enlightens  the  i>;noTant,  fosters  the  social  virtues,  and 
shows  man  wherein  bis  true  interest  lies ;  while  war,  the  law  of  violencai 
ever  tends  to  produce  diametrically  the  oppo<ite  effects.  We  tru-^t  that  the 
influence  of  Commerce  will  ftoon  make  the  policy  of  all  nations  pacific,  by 
sending  them  the  Gospt-I  of  the  Prince  of  Peace, 

2.  Another  benefit  of  Commerce  is  its  influence  vpon  the  menial  and 
mota!  nature^  or  upon  the  iatelltcts  and  the  kearli  of  men.  It  ever  tenda 
to  stir  the  mind'i  of  a  community,  and  prxluce  activity  in  business,  and  a4 
the  same  time  fosters  and  di^neminates  Christianity.  The  firi^t  is  p'Dvea 
from  the  history  of  Tyre,  and  the  second  from  the  reign  of  Solomon,  so  re* 
nowned  both  for  science  and  religion.  Whatever  increases  mental  vigor, 
or  purifies  and  elevates  the  afieciiuns  of  men,  is  so  much  gain  to  the  com- 
munity. The  history  of  the  mechanical  arts,  the  improvements  in  agricot- 
ture,  of  institutions  of  learning  and  of  religion,  clearly  ^how8  that  they  have 
ever  been  fostered  and  promoted  by  Commerce.  Since  the  day  that  Paul 
went  to  Rome  in  the  merchant  ship  laden  with  wheat,  wherever  Commerce 
has  spread  her  sails,  religion  has  lifted  her  banner.  The  missionaries  of  oar 
country  have  gone  to  their  respective  fields  of  labor  in  merchantHhi|«.  So 
in  all  ages,  Commerce  has  been  the  handmaid  of  religion.  Who  are  the 
most  intelligent,  active-minded,  and  reliirious  men  in  all  our  communities, 
but  merchants?  The  agricultural  population  of  a  country  are,  perha|ie, 
generally  more  steady,  uniform,  careful,  and  permanent ;  but  they  are  sel* 
dom  so  active- minded,  practically  useful,  and  enterprising  as  our  merchanta^ 
Where  are  oor  great  national  improvements  projected^  and  carried  inte 
eflfect,  but  in  our  cities,  **  whose  merchants  are  princes,  and  whose  traffickers 
are  the  honorable  of  the  earth.**  Who  are  the  chief  supporters  of  oar  great 
schemes  of  benevolence,  ibe  boards  of  our  churches?  Who  are  tlie  most 
active  in  endowing  our  colleges  and  institutions  of  learning?  Who  atiford 
the  facilities  for  trade  to  the  great  manufacturing  and  agricultural  interests 
of  our  country  ?     The  answer  will  be  given  by  every  one. 

3.  Another  benefit  resulting  from  Commerce,  is  the  application  of  Mcienet 
to  practical  purposes.  The  discovery  of  the  mariner's  compass,  the  invention 
of  printing,  the  erection  of  the  observatory,  the  application  of  steam  in  « 
thousand  fbrms,  the  erection  of  the  telegraphic  wires,  the  surveys  of  the  bot^ 
toms  of  the  seas,  the  mapping  out  of  the  oceans  and  gulf  streams,  are  all  the 
results  of  that  practical  stimulus  given  to  the  human  mind  by  the  influence 
of  Commerce.  The  practical  wisdom  of  our  people  is  seen  in  the  applicatioA 
of  science  to  the  useful  and  the  profitable.  The  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  has  been  one  of  the  chief  means  of  calling  forth  the  mo6t  useful  and 
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practi^l  macliinery  exhibited  at  the  World's  Pair  in  London.  The  Tner- 
chants  and  mannfactnrers  of  our  country  are  rapidly  taking  the  places  of  the 
feudal  lords  of  the  middle  aoes  and  the  nobility  of  the  old  morld ;  they  are 
literally  the  princes  and  honorable  of  the  earth.  The  millionaire  of  onr 
country  will  generally  be  found  in  the  retired  merchant  or  manufacturer, 
l^e  late  minister  to  England  is  an  example  in  point  We  hare  few  men, 
distinguished  for  wealth  or  benevolence,  who  have  not  been  engaged  in 
Commerce.  The  man  who  erected  that  beautiful  temple  of  science  in  Phil- 
adelphia, to  perpetuate  his  name  and  educate  the  children  of  his  country, 
was  a  merchant  The  man  who  lately  died  in  New  Orleans,  worth  four  or 
five  millions,  was  engaged  in  Commerce.  But  this  is  often  true  in  England, 
as  well  as  in  America.  Who  are  rapidly  rising  to  the  ranks  of  the  nobility, 
and  occupying  the  most  prominent  positions  in  Parliament  and  other  places, 
but  wealthy  merchants,  and  men  of  such  force  of  character  as  will  elevate 
them  to  the  first  places  in  society  !  All  these,  with  many  other  blessings  of 
Commerce,  are  too  manifest  to  need  further  specification. 

Thirdly,  The  last  point  to  which  we  invite  your  attention,  is  to  notica 
some  of  the  evils  and  dangers  of  Commerce. 

1.  However  great  and  numerous  the  blessings  or  benefits,  all  must  confess 
that  the  evils  and  dangers  of  Commerce  are  neither  few  nor  small.  Their 
name  is  legion.  60  true  is  it  that  every  good  in  this  life  has  its  evil,  everj 
rose  its  thorn,  every  sweet  its  bitter,  every  man  his  weakness,  and  evenr 
trade  its  dangers.  The  facilities  aflbrded  for  the  dissemination  of  falsehood, 
rice,  and  immorality,  are  as  great  as  for  the  dissemination  of  truth,  religion, 
and  science.  While  Commerce  sends  abroad  the  Bible  and  the  tract,  as 
leaves  from  the  tree  of  life  to  heal  the  perishing  nations  of  the  earth,  it  also 
enables  the  seller  of  corrupt  literature  to  scatter  his  polluted  and  debasing 
books  with  greater  rapidity  and  with  more  fatal  success.  It  afibrds  the  same 
currency  to  lies  as  to  truth,  to  vice  as  to  virtue,  for  the  Bible  and  the  licen- 
tious novel  may  be  found  upon  the  same  ship  or  the  same  steamboat  The 
volumes  of  French  infidels  and  German  materialists  are  imread  abroad  with 
as  much  ease  as  the  evangelical  literature  of  our  boards  of  publicatk>n.  All 
the  debasing  practices  and  sentiments  of  the  old  world  are  thrown  upon  onr 
shores,  like  noxious  weeds  carried  down  by  the  current,  or  strewed  upon  the 
beach  by  the  flowing  tide.  The  vices  of  the  most  degraded  part  of  civilized 
society  are  dissenunated  among  our  Indian  tribes,  the  islands  of  the  sea,  and 
other  heathen  nations,  to  such  an  extent,  by  our  commercial  intercourse, 
that  they  often  feel  and  complain  that  Christians  are  their  greatest  cor- 
rupters, and  the  cause  of  their  bitterest  curees.  Witness  the  sale  of  intoxi- 
cating liquors  among  the  North  American  Indians^  the  opium  trade  in  China, 
and  the  African  slave  trade. 

2.  Another  evil  of  Commerce  is  the  temptation  it  offers  to  dishonesty  and 
falsehood.  It  has  been  said,  ^  that  Commerce  engenders  lies,  and  makes 
men  dishonest"  This,  however,  we  regard  as  a  slander;  there  is  nothing 
hi  Commerce  itself  to  do  either.  Although  the  worst  men  of  the  worid 
may  have  engaged  in  it,  many  of  the  most  honest  and  upright  men  of  all 
ages  and  countries  have  been  merchants  and  manufacturers.  From  the 
practice  of  selling  in  the  highest  and  b'lying  in  the  lowest  market,  and  from 
the  very  nature  of  the  competition  in  all  trades,  men  are  liable  to  be  stimo- 
lated  to  keep  ever  on  the  lookout,  and  seek  to  promote  their  own  interest, 
even  at  the  expense  of  others.  Yet  there  is  nothing  in  Commerce  that  will 
induce  an  honest  man  to  act  Msely.    Hie  proper  busineas  of  the  merdiaBt 
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b  to  bay  from  the  prodacer,  and  sell  to  the  farmer  and  other  members  of 
society,  at  a  reasonable  per  cent ;  be  is  the  carrier,  the  transporter,  of  the 
articles  raised  in  one  country  to  another,  and  thus  the  medium  of  exchanging 
commodities  for  the  accommodation  of  diflferent  communities.  While  he  is 
engaged  in  his  legitimate  and  proper  business,  the  merchant  may  be  as  use- 
ful and  as  hoMst  as  the  farmer  or  the  manufacturer,  the  producers  of  the 
articles  of  trade.  The  cotton-raiser,  the  tobacco-planter,  and  the  hemp- 
grower,  cannot  act  as  their  own  merchants,  without  detracting  from  the  time 
and  labor  of  producing.  So  the  merchant  is  just  as  essential  to  the  pros- 
perity of  the  countiy  as  the  farmer,  mechanic,  or  professional  man,  and  the 
business  just  as  lawful,  as  honest,  and  as  honorable ;  the  temptation  to  dis- 
honesty is  no  greater,  and  the  man  who  is  dishonest  as  a  merchant,  would 
be  so  if  he  were  a  farmer  or  a  manufacturer. 

The  amount  of  dishonesty  and  falsehood  practiced  amongst  merchants  is, 
perhaps,  unknown  to  the  great  mass  of  the  community.  It  should  not, 
however,  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  honest  and  upright  merchants,  but  at  the 
door  of  the  unprincipled  tricksters  engaged  in  trade,  who  are  a  reproach  to 
iheir  country  and  their  race,  as  well  as  to  the  commercial  world.  Dr.  Bailey, 
the  examiner,  under  government,  in  New  York,  in  nine  months  rejected  over 
forty-five  tons  of  spurious  or  vitiated  drugs.  In  a  recent  debate  in  the  British 
House  of  Commons,  on  the  adulteration  of  coffee  with  chiccory,  it  was  stated 
that  there  were  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  grocers  in  London  who 
sold  the  adulterated  article  as  genuine ;  and  it  was  admitted  that  the  scale 
of  the  offense  was  too  large  to  admit  of  prohibition.  Astounding  as  this  fact 
may  be,  it  does  not  equal  in  extent  and  dihbonesty  the  villainy  practiced  in 
the  adulteration  and  compounding  of  wines,  and  other  intoxicating  drinks  of 
our  own  country.  In  view  of  such  facts,  conscientious  and  honest  men  oflen 
shrink  from  the  idea  of  becoming  merchants,  or  putting  their  sons  into  that 
business.  WEo  can  calculate  the  influence  such  dishonesty  may  exert  upon 
the  country,  in  the  great  number  of  failures  in  our  large  mercantile  citi(sf 
It  is  stated  in  ffunfs  Magazine^  for  January,  1853,  "that  but  one  eminent 
merchant  has  ever  continued  in  active  business,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  to 
the  close  of  a  long  life,  without  undergoing  bankruptcy,  or  a  suspension  of 
payments,  in  some  one  of  the  various  crises  through  which  the  country  has 
passed.^  **  It  is  also  asserted,  upon  reliable  authority,  from  records  kept 
during  periods  of  from  twenty  to  forty  years,  that  of  every  hundred  persons 
who  commenced  business  in  Boston,  ninety- five  die  poor ;  that  of  the  same 
number  in  New  York,  not  two  ultimately  acquire  wealth,  after  passing 
through  the  intermediate  process  of  bankruptcy ;  while  in  Philadelphia  the 
proportion  is  still  smaller."  (P.  27.)  Now  there  must  be  some  cause  for 
these  numerous  failures,  and,  while  many  others  might  have  contributed,  we 
believe  that  a  righteous  Providence  controls  all  things,  and  causes  dishonesty 
to  overreach  itself  and  defeat  the  aims  of  the  unprincipled  merchant,  and 
thus  establishes  the  maxim  that  "honesty  is  the  best  policy,"  and  that 
wealth  gotten  by  deceit  is  soon  wasted.  This  same  dishonesty  has  brought 
Commerce  into  disrepute  in  all  ages,  and  often  excluded  merchants  from  the 
best  circles  of  society ;  hence  the  wise  man  of  Rome  said,  "  They  who  buy 
goods  that  they  may  sell  them  again,  are  base  and  despicable  men,  since 
U)ey  can  only  make  a  profit  by  practicing  some  deception."  And  Aristotle 
gays — "  A  law  prevailed  in  Thebee,  which  forbade  any  merchant  from  hold- 
ing a  public  office,  unless  he  had  shut  up  shop  for  more  than  ten  years.** 
While,  in  most  monarchical  countries  of  the  old  worid,  even  at  this  day,  as 
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in  England,  a  merchaDt,  unless  deriving  rank  from  some  otber  source,  c&aaai 
be  admitted  into  the  highest  social  circles.  These  prejudices  are  strengtlt- 
ened  and  kept  up  by  the  unprincipled  and  dishonest  men  engaged  in  Com- 
merce. But  we  rejoice  to  believe  that  the  character  of  commercial  men  it 
rapidly  rising  into  the  highest  respectability,  both  in  republican  and  all  otliar 
countries.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  man  who  brings  our  tea  from  Ghhia, 
takes  our  cotton  from  New  Orleans  to  England,  or  our  gold  from  Califorma» 
and  distributes  all  the  articles  of  Commerce  over  the  worid,  for  the  benefit  of 
mankinrl  and  the  prosperity  of  our  country,  should  not  stand  as  high  in  tba 
social  circle,  and  be  honored  equally  with  the  lords  of  the  soil,  who  constitute 
the  nobility.  They  are  only  the  producers  of  what  the  merchant  distribntea. 
Why  should  the  southern  cotton  planter,  sugar-grower,  or  tobacco-rais^'  be 
considered  as  any  more  worthy  or  honorable  than  the  merchant  who  dii- 
tributes  their  crops  over  the  globe.  They  never  would  have  been  so  ea* 
teemed,  but  for  the  dishonesty  of  many  engaged  in  commercial  life.  Let 
every  merchant,  therefore,  remember  that  his  conduct  goes  to  constitute  the 
general  character  of  merchants  throughout  the  world.  They  who  sostam 
Uie  Christian,  the  moral,  the  social,  and  the  useful  character  of  a  merdumt, 
are  justly  entitled  to  to  the  t^pellations  in  our  text,  of  ^^ princes,  and  the 
honorable  of  the  earth." 

3.  Another  evil  is,  the  deep  and  absorbing  interest  of  commercial  piir> 
suits  often  leads  to  the  neglect  of  religion,  or  the  spiritual  and  eternal  inters 
est  of  the  soul.  Health  is  not  only  neglected,  but  the  soul  bartered  away 
for  gain.  This  is,  perhaps,  the  greatest  danger  to  which  commercial  men 
are  exposed.  They  often  gain  houses  and  lands,  bank  stock,  fiune,  and 
station  in  society,  at  the  expense  of  virtue,  manliness,  principle,  and  religioa. 
But  suppose  they  sell  all  their  virtues,  and  their  nobler  principles  of  soul, 
for  a  few  thousands,  or  even  millions  of  dollars,  are  they  not  infinite  losers  t 
*'  What  shall  it  profit  a  man  if  he  shall  gain  the  whole  world  and  lose  his 
own  soul,  or  what  shall  a  man  give,  in  exchange  for  his  soul  ?"  The  man 
who  devotes  himself  so  unremittingly  to  busin<rss  as  to  sell  his  liberty,  his 
enjoyments,  his  energies,  all  his  time,  and  his  talents,  to  the  neglect  of  his 
moral  and  social  nature,  for  ten  millions  of  dollars,  bargains  on  most  easy 
terms  with  death.  Lazarus  at  the  rich  man's  gate  leads  a  noble  life  com- 
pared with  such  an  one.  The  attempt  to  force  the  energies  of  the  immor- 
tal mind  into  the  pages  of  a  ledger  or  day-book,  is  nothing  less  than  suicide. 
The  man  who  follows  the  most  lawful  calling  beyond  a  certain  point,  there- 
by makes  it  an  unlawful  one,  and  injures  his  own  soul. 

Selfishness  or  interest  becomes  the  master  passion  of  the  soul,  and  eveiy- 
thing  must  bend  to  it ;  hence  a  false  standard  of  virtue  is  aet  up,  instead  of 
the  golden  rule  of  Christ;  and,  moved  by  interest,  the  man  believes  himself 
to  be  doing  God  service,  when  he  is  only  pursuing  his  own  selfish  ends. 

The  standard  of  religion  is  lowered,  and  the  goldeny  the  silver^  and  ct^ 
the  copper  rule,  are  all  lost  sight  o^  while  custom,  and  a  mere  conventional 
morality,  take  their  places.  Men  often  do  things  as  merchants,  which  they 
would  scorn  to  do  as  citizens,  neighbors,  gentlemen,  and  Christians,  because 
customary  among  them.  They  often  act  contrary  to  the  rule,  that  they 
have  admitted  into  their  creeds,  and  attempt  to  justify  such  conduct  by  say- 
ing the  golden  rule  cannot  be  carried  into  trade.  As  a  specimen : — Two 
merchants  in  Liverpool  are  trading;  A  was  willing  to  sell  600  chests  of  tea, 
but  B  objected  to  the  price ;  A  went  out  of  town ;  B  lived  near  him,  but 
remained  in  town  somewhat  longer;  in  the  meantinoe  news  came  of  a  mp- 
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tore  yfiHh  ChiDft,  and  consequently  a  rise  of  £1  per  chest  upon  tea ;  B 
calls  on  his  way  home,  and  telb  A  he  would  take  tne  tea  at  the  price  sped- 
fied.  A  agrees,  and  thus  B  makes  2,500  dollars,  or  ^500  pounds,  by  the 
the  trade.  There  was  no  dishonesty  in  this  transaction,  no  falsehood — but 
WAS  it  according  to  the  golden  rule  ?  Was  it  doing  as  he  would  have  been 
done  by  ?  Suppose  B  had  said  to  A,  '*I  will  not  take  all  the  pro6ts  of  this 
trade ;  but  yon  shall  have  one  half,''  would  he  not  have  been  laughed  at  by 
all  coir meroial  men  in  Liverpool?  And  why!  Only  because  he  obeyed 
the  golden  rule.  Take  another  example : — Two  merchants  in  Boston  hear 
of  the  fall  ot  cofifee  at  Rio  Janeiro,  and  decide  to  dispatch  ships  to  take  in  a 
cargo  there ;  one  has  a  ship  well  freighted  for  that  port,  and  can  start  im- 
mediately ;  it  will  take  the  other  two  weeks  to  make  ready  his  vessel,  and 
he  begins  to  reason  thus ;  *'  My  rival  will  h^ve  two  weeks  the  start  of  me^ 
and  I  must  give  it  up."  But  then  he  learns  that  there  is  no  wind,  and  the 
ship  cannot  leave  the  port;  and  hastens,  laboring  day  and  night,  to  get  his 
own  in  readiness.  He  exults  in  his  neighbor's  misfortune ;  his  last  prayer 
at  night  and  his  first  in  the  morning  (if  he  could  but  utter  it  before  God)  is, 
that  his  neighbor  may  still  be  thwarted  in  his  plans,  and  that  he  may  suc- 
ceed. Where  during  all  this  time  is  the  golden  rule,  of  doing  unto  others 
as  you  would  have  uem  do  unto  you  ?  Does  not  this  very  thing  take 
place  between  the  planters  and  buyers  of  tobacco,  in  this  region,  almost 
every  year  ?  The  one  prajrs  for  a  short  crop  and  an  early  frost,  to  enable 
him  to  sell  the  stock  already  in  market,  to  better  advantage,  while  the  other 
prays  for  a  fruitful  season  and  a  late  frost,  that  he  may  plant  much  and 
gamer  all,  and  thereby  increase  his  gains.  Thus  a  conflict  of  interest  leads 
each  to  seek  the  injury  of  the  other;  the  one  to  pray  for  what  the  other 
deprecates ;  the  farmer  to  rejoice  in  what  the  merchant  considers  his  mis* 
fortune.  Where  is  the  golden  rule  here?  Who  carries  it  into  trade? 
Whether  it  can  be  carried  into  trade  or  not,  one  thing  is  certain,  it  will  be 
carried  into  the  judgment. 

But  where  is  the  silver  rule,  of  **  setting  your  affections  on  things  above, 
and  not  on  things  on  the  earth  ?"  Does  not  the  absorbing  nature  of  trade 
pervert  this  rule  also  in  a  most  shameful  manner  ?  Can  the  voice  of  God 
be  heArd  amid  the  din  of  business,  and  that  making  haste  to  be  rich,  in 
which  a  man  cannot  be  innocent  ?  Have  we  learned  how  to  invert  the 
declaration  of  Christ :  "  Ye  cannot  serve  God  and  mammon."  Has  he  not 
expressly  warned  us,  saying :  "  Lay  not  up  for  yourselves  treasures  upon 
earth,  where  moth  and  rust  doth  corrupt,  and  where  thieves  break  through 
and  steal :  but  lay  up  for  yourselves  treasures  in  heaven,  where  neither  moth 
nor  rust  doth  corrupt,  and  where  thieves  do  not  break  through  nor  steal ; 
for  where  your  treasure  is,  there  will  your  heart  be  also."  Matt  vi.  19-21, 
Can  your  hearts  be  on  things  above,  while  your  treasure  is  in  the  counting- 
room,  the  store,  or  the  warehouse  ?  Does  not  Commerce  thus  also  pervert 
the  siltfer  rule  ? 

But  lastly  ;  where  is  even  the  copper  rule  fully  carried  out  in  Commerce 
— **  Honesty  is  the  best  policy  ?"  The  common  interpretation  of  this  rule 
is,  that  Commerce  demands  the  prosperity  of  both  the  trading  parties^  and 
that  merchants  must  cease  to  sell  when  customers  grow  poor ;  they  must 
consult  their  own  interest  by  consulting  that  of  others.  This  is  certainly  a 
good  principle,  and  based  upon  it  is  all  true  commercial  faith ;  hence  we 
flhip  our  cotton,  tobacco,  and  other  productions,  to  men  in  Europe  whom  we 
never  saw,  believing  that  their  interests  will  induce  them  to  make  the  best 
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possible  sales  of  our  goods,  and  send  us  the  returns.  Tbis  oommereia}  fi^th 
IS  essential  to  the  transaction  of  business.  Destroy  confidence  and  70a  de- 
stroy Commerce.  But  is  there  not  great  danger  of  men  mistaking  iiUerest 
ioT  morality,  and  selfishness  for  religion  ?  They  do  from  interest  what  God 
requires  all  men  to  do  from  a  sense  of  duty,  because  it  is  just  and  rij^ki. 
There  is  great  danger  of  mistaking  the  true  motive  by  which  men  are  aeta- 
ated.  It  v^  always  the  interest  of  man  to  do  right ;  his  duty  to  God  aod 
his  fellow  men  is  indissolubiy  connected  with  his  own  interest ;  they  can 
ne^er  conflict,  but  must  ever  mutually  support  and  strengthen  each  other. 
But  the  man  who  does  from  a  selfish  motive,  what  God  requires  him  to  do 
from  a  pure  and  righteous  one,  is  in  danger  of  substituting  interest  for  piety 
and  selfishness  for  true  religion.  Let  no  man  deceive  himself  on  this  point. 
This  lowest  rule,  however,  is  often  trampled  under  foot,  and  policy  and  the 
purest  selfishness  control  commercial  transactions,  each  man  ntriving  to  shear 
the  other  closest — to  drive  the  best  bargain  he  can — so  that  all  three  rales 
are  disr^arded  wholly,  and  multitudes  controlled  by  conventional  roles. 
The  dangers  to  the  souls  of  men  from  this  source  are  imminent 

There  is  no  safeguard  to  commercial  life  but  religion,  true  piety  in  the 
heart,  the  fear  of  God  before  the  eyes,  and  the  word  of  God  as  the  only  in- 
fallible rule  of  faith  and  practice,  with  the  blessing  of  heaven,  can  alone  pre- 
serve us  from  its  snares  and  dangers.  Let  each  therefore  seek  first  the  king- 
dom of  God  and  his  righteousness,  as  the  true  saf<^uard  in  all  condidons. 
Let  us,  like  the  merchantman  seeking  goodly  pearls,  obtain  the  pearl  of 
great  price,  that  we  may  be  rich  for  eternity.  Religion  converts  all  things 
into  blessings,  and  makes  us  rich  in  tempers,  dispositions,  hopes,  and  proe- 
pects  for  eternity.  It  enables  us  to  see  the  true  relations  of  things,  in  time, 
and  in  eternity.  ''  Charge  them  that  are  rich  in  this  worid,  that  they  be 
not  high-minded,  nor  trust  in  uncertain  riches,  but  in  the  living  God,  who 
giveth  us  richly  all  things  to  enjoy  ;  that  they  do  good,  that  they  be  rich  in 
ffood  works,  ready  to  distribute,  willing  to  communicate ;  laying  up  in  store 
H>r  themselves  a  gioil  foundation  against  the  time  to  come,  that  they  may 
lay  hold  on  eternal  life." 

We  have  to  the  best  of  our  ability  given  you  both  the  lights  and  shades 
of  this  picture,  that  you  may  behold  it  from  whatsoever  stand-point  yon 
may  occupy  in  the  busy  world.  May  the  Lord  deliver  you  firom.  evil,  and 
enable  you  to  trade  for  eternity. 


Art.  IIL— THE  HIIK  TRADE  OF  HEW  TORI.* 

The  Milk  of  animals  may  very  properly  be  considered  a  natural  food  of 
man,  since  it  is  used  by  all  nations,  and  by  people  of  every  condition,  as  re- 
spects civilization.  It  might  be  considered  at  first  thought,  as  one  of  the 
luxuries  which  men,  in  their  endless  search  for  gustatory  refinements,  have 
forced  the  mammalia,  contrary  to  the  design  of  nature,  and  the  will,  at  first, 

*  Tbi  Milk  Trabb  in  Nbw  York  amb  Vicinitt,  fiTlng  an  aooonnt  ofUie  taleof  Para  vod  Adil- 
terated  Milk— the  dally  and  yeftrly  CoDnamptlon— the  amoant  of  Property  loTeeted  In  the  Buainesi 
—the  Milk  Dealers  and  Dairymen  of  Orange  and  other  counties— Inlortoat  Eflb^s  of  fmpnre  nfft 
on  Children— Advice  to  Country  Dalomeni  By  Joaa  Mullalt.  With  an  Introduction  by  fi.T. 
Trall,  M.  D.   New  York :  Fowlers  and  Wells. 
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of  tli6  animals  themselves,  to  give  up  for  their  use.  But  a  moment^  reHao- 
tion  will  discover  the  error.  Luxuries,  as  the  term  itself  is  always  under^ 
Btood  to  signifj,  are  very  limited  in  the  extent  of  their  use.  They  are  not 
only  eonfiued  to  the  uses  of  a  few  within  any  community  where  they  are 
found,  hut  the  same  article  of  luxury  is  limited  again  in  the  range  of  com- 
munities where  it  is  enjoyed.  Then  men's  tastes  are  widely  different  in  re- 
gard to  these  delicacies,  hoth  as  hetween  communities  and  individuals,  and 
mis  difference  is  greater  the  higher  the  refinement  of  taste  is  carried,  limib- 
ing  yet  further  the  province  of  dainties.  But  the  more  any  article  becomes 
a  necessary  of  life,  the  more  general,  of  course,  is  the  estimation  in  which  it 
is  held ;  and  therefore,  no  better  evidence  in  regard  to  the  real  character  of 
any  article  of  use,  as  an  essential  or  a  superfluity,  can  be  found  than  is  af- 
forded in  the  area  of  its  field  of  serrice.  Com  is  reckoned  among  the  first 
necessaries,  yet  all  species  of  cereals,  and  indeed  of  many  other  prime  agri- 
cultural products,  are  limited  even  Within  the  zones  in  which  they  are  pe- 
culiar, to  certain  countries  or  regions,  and  within  the  latter,  are  in  the  free 
reach,  often,  of  only  certain  classes  of  thn  population.  Milk  is  a  free  article 
of  use  almost  withm  every  region  and  clime  of  the  earth,  and  wherever  pos- 
sessed is  not  confined  to  the  enjoyment  of  any  one  class ;  or,  if  there  is  any 
distinction,  it  is  one  of  the  prictiless  blessings  that  eke  out  the  paucity  of 
comforts  belonging  to  the  indigent  mass,  ^cause  other  substances  are  the 
direct  products  of  the  earth,  and  animal  milk  is  not,  we  do  not  therefore  re- 
gard the  former  as  any  more  entitled  to  be  regarded  as  the  natural  food  of 
men.  Animals  are  certainly,  if  the  custom  of  all  savage  as  well  as  civilised 
communities  may  be  adduced  as  proof,  quite  as  much  the  natural  aliment  of 
men  as  are  Tegetable  substances,  and  if  the  animal  is,  then  are  his  parts 
and  productions.  It  is  quite  as  natural,  we  believe,  that  men,  even  in  the 
earliest  stages,  should  use  animal  milk  for  subsistence,  as  that  they  should 
pluck  fruit  ifrom  the  tree,  or  seek  in  the  earth  for  roots. 

That  the  Creator  intended  that  men  should  ase  this  animal  product  for 
food,  is  quite  as  evident  we  think,  as  that  he  designed  the  use  of  their  flesh 
for  the  same  purpose.  The  qualities  of  the  fluid,  and  the  services  to  which 
it  is  adapted,  are  evidence  enough  on  that  point  It  is  very  palatable,  is  one 
of  the  most  nutritious  articles  of  food,  and  is  easily  and  cheaply  obtained. 
As  a  chief  nourishment  of  children,  for  some  period  after  being  taken  from 
the  breast,  it  is  certainly  by  far  the  best  substance  to  be  obtained,  and  in- 
deed, in  all  civjlized  countries,  is  regarded  as  indispensable  for  that  purpose. 
It  usually  forms  a  large  proportion  of  \he  sustenance  of  the  whole  earlier 
period  of  childhood ;  and  for  the  same  reasons,  that  it  is  so  well  adapted  to 
that  state,  it  is  eminently  serviceable  to  persons  of  sickly  habits  and  delicate 
constitutions.  In  rural  places,  and  small  towns,  it  is  largely  consumed  by 
adults.  Among  nomad  tribes  it  affords  often  more  than  half  their  subsist- 
ence. Pure  milk  contains  all  the  elements  that  are  necessary  not  only  to 
sustain  life,  but  for  the  development  of  all  portions  of  the  body. 

**  Out  of  the  casein  of  milk  are  formed  the  albumen  and  fibrin  of  the  blood, 
and  the,proteinaceou8  and  gelatinous  tissues.  The  batter  serves  for  the  forma- 
tion of  fut,  and  contributes,  with  the  sugar,  to  support  the  animal  heat  by  yield- 
ing carbon  and  hydrogen  to  be  consumed  in  the  lungs.  The  earthy  salts  are 
necessary  for  the  development  of  the  osseous  or  bony  system ;  the  iron  is  re- 
quired for  the  blood  corpuscles,  and  the  hair;  while  the  alkaline  chloride  fur- 
nishes  the  hydrochloric  acid  of  the  gastric  juices.** 

Beside  its  general  adaptation  to  sickly  habits,  the  milk  of  several  animak 
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possesses  specific  medicinal  properties  of  mndi  valae.  Croats*  milk  is  daid 
to  be  very  useful  in  checking  obstinate  diarrhea.  Asses*  milk,  **in  the  con* 
▼alescence  from  acute  maladies,  in  consumptive  oases,  and  chronic  diseases 
of  the  digestive  organs,  is  a  most  valuable  alimenL"  The  milk  of  cows  is 
also  an  excellent  antidote  to  the  poisonous  and  otherwise  deleterious  influ- 
ences of  several  trades,  such  as  painters,  dtc. 

Milk  is  one  of  those  articles,  which,  though  belonging  to  the  schedule  of 
simple  ordinaries,  form  also  important  consUtuents  in  the  combinations  of 
culinary  science.  With  coffee  and  tea,  as  a  component  of  puddings,  custards, 
and  many  other  preparations  calculated  to  please  the  taste,  while  affording 
more  or  less  of  solid  nutriment,  it  has  become  indispensable.  Among  the 
lighter  refreshments  which  the  popular  saloons  of  the  cities  afford  in  sum* 
mer,  those  prepared  firom  milk  are  among  the  most  attractive. 

One  of  Uie  great  blessings  of  railroads,  and  other  modem  improvements 
£icilitating  the  communication  of  town  and  country,  is,  that  they  enable  the 
denizens  of  each  to  a  firee  participation  in  many  of  the  comforts  and  advan- 
tages possessed  by  the  other.  Milk  is  one  of  the  articles  which  they  have 
made  more  plentiful  and  cheap  in  cities,  and  therein  would  have  conferred 
a  very  great  benefit  upon  their  populations,  but  that  the  same  fraud  which 
is  so  active  in  many  other  departments  of  trade,  has  unhappily  found  room 
for  the  exercise  of  its  most  vicious  ingenuity  here,  and  has  partially  neutral- 
ized the  advantage.    . 

""^n  1841,  it  is  estimated  that  the  yearly  supply  of  milk  to  the  city  of  New 
York  was  about  16,405,000,  equal  to  45,000  quarts  daily,  of  which  but  a 
very  small  proportion  was  pure,  the  whole  business  being  in  the  hands  of 
the  swill  milk  manufacturers.  The  total  quantity  supplied  at  present. 
Is   about  270,000  quarts   daily,  equal  to  nearly  one   hundred  millions 

28,000,000)  of  quarts  annuallv.  From  the  statements  furnished  by  Mr. 
ullaby  we  have  compiled  the  following  table  of  the  amounta  brought  in 
from  the  country  by  railroad  during  the  year  ending  December,  1851,  with 
the  freightage  paid  to  the  railroad  companies  thereon, — the  statement  for 
the  Hudson  River  Road  commencing  with  August : — 

Boads.  Ontrts  unnally.  Freightaga. 

HarlemRoad 12,684,178  $68.120  89 

ErieRoad 12,610,666  68,062  78 

Hudsoo  River  Road 696,888  2,215  7S 

NewHavenRoad 907,882  4,386  69 

Total 26,668.404        $182,726  00 

For  the  half  year,  January  to  July,  1852,  the  amounts  brought  on  the 
several  roads,  and  the  tolls,  were  aa  follows : — 

Rotds.  Qaarto6iiiof4  Qnarta  daily.  Freightage. 

Harlem  Road 7,789,818  42,798  $88,946  69 

ErieRoad 6,402,280  86,177  82,011  16 

Hudson  River  Road 684,688  8,762  2,996  64 

New  Haven  Road 621,220  8,418  8,12697 

Jersey  Roads 482,000  2,663  946  20 

Bamapo  and  Patersoo  Road  (about)  .  • .  •  182,600  1,000  687  00 

Steamboat  Red  Jacket  (about) 278,760  1,600  912  60 

Barges  from  Newburgh  (about) 278,760  1,600  1,866  00 

16,709.466  91,418  $80,941  06 

Equivalent  for  year 88,418,912  91,418        $161,822  10 

From  which  it  appears  that  the  supply  of  milk  fi'om  the  country  in  1851 
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largely  exceeded  the  whale  supply  in  1841,  and  that  the  country  supply  for 
the  6r3t  half  of  1852  had  also  risen  above  the  whole  supply  of  1841.  'In 
184*2,  the  first  year  after  the  opening  of  the  Erie  Railroad,  the  quantity  of 
milk  brought  over  that  road  was  only  388,505  quarts;  in  1843  it  was 
3,181,505  quarts;  last  year,  as  above,  it  reached  nearly  13,000,000  quarts. 
The  total  quantity  brought  over  the  road,  from  its  opening  in  1842  to  the 
end  of  thiB  year  1852,  exceeded  90,000,000  quarts. 

The  other  source  of  the  milk-supply  of  New  York  is  from  the  swill  milHi 
manufactones  in  and  about  the  city.  These  furnish,  according  to  the  best 
estimate,  about  double  the  present  amount  brought  in  from  the  country— 
OTie  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  quarts  daily,  equal  to  about  sixty  million 
quarts  yearly.  Both  these  kinds  of  milk  are  adulterated  to  the  extent  of 
about  (xne  fourth  the  original  amount.  From  these  data  it  appears  that  the 
whole  amount  of  milk,  and  of  substances  called  milk,  sold  in  New  York 
city,  daily  and  annually,  with  the  yearly  amount  paid  therefor,  is  as  here 
stated : — 

Kindt. 

CouDtry  milk  brought  in 

Swill-milk  product 

Addition  to  country  milk  of  water,  chalk, 

mai^neaia,  molasBep,  Ac 

Addition  of  ditto  to  iwill  milk 


Quarts  daily. 
100.000 
160,000 

80,000 
40.000 


Total 

Deduct  amouDt  of  purt  milk. 

Total  of  6ai  milk 


880.000 
100,000 


Quart!  yearly. 
86,600,000 
68,600,000 

11,000,000 
14,600,000 

120,600,000 
86,600.000 


CofltyearlT-. 

11.645.000 

2,682,000 

500.000 
660,000 

$5,487,000 
1,646,000 


280,000  84,100,000  $8,792,000 

These  estimates  are  rather  under  than  above  the  mark,  especially  with 
regard  to  the  adulteration.  The  annual  value  of  the  milk  consumed  in  the 
city  at  present  is  not  lefs  than  $5,600,000,  of  which,  giving  an  average,  as- 
suming the  present  population  at  600,000^of  $0  16  per  head  for  milk,  equiva- 
lent to  about  204  quarts,  or  between  a  pint  and  three  half  pints  daily.j^The 
amount  per  head  used  in  1841  was  about  53  quarts,  costing  $2  38,  abou^ 
one-fuurth  the  amount  now  used  per  head.^  At  that  time  nearly  tlie  whole 
amount  used  in  the  city  was  bad  milk,  it  being  then  almost  impossible  to 
obtain  milk  from  the  country.  At  present,  notwithstanding  the  great  intro- 
duction of  country  milk,  the  supply  of  din^tillerymilk  has  increased  much 
faster,  so  that  it  constitutes  still  between  three-fourths  and  four-fifths  of  the 
whole  amount  used,  $4,000,000  being  paid  annually  for  the  mischievous 
stufif,  that  is  calculated  only  to  destroy  infant  life  and  do  serious  injury  to 
the  health  of  adults. 

In  these  estirnates  we  have  varied  something  from  Mr.  Mullaly,  but  not 
widely,  and  have  al^^o  lextended  the  calculations  further  than  he  has  gone. 
We  subjoin  his  estimates  in  other  matters  relating  to  the  milk  trade : — 


Country. 


Number. 

Producers  engaged 6u0       

Number  of  cow8 10,000    $250,000 

Comp.  and  persons  selling         250       

Mi'n  id  distribution 600  

Horses  for  dit^trtbutiun . . .         450 
Wagons  and  harnees  ....         875 

Cans 10,000 

Other  utensils. 


City  or  SwUl-milk. 


Value.     M  amber. 


45.000 

87  500 

80.000 

1,000 


18,000 

500 

1,200 

800 

650 

18,000 


Value. 
$1*95,660 


Total. 
Hvmbar. 


ValQo. 


Total. 


$863,500 


80.000 

65.000 

45.000 

2,000 

$887,000 


28,000 

750 

1.800 

1.250 

1.025 

28,000 


$445,000 


125,000 

102.500 

75.000 

8. 000 

1750,500 
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Beside  thig  arocraniy'ift  to  be  taken  in  view  that  a  still  larger  capital  is  in- 
vested in  the  farms  devoted  to  the  business  and  otherwise,  in  the  shape  oC 
immoTiible  property.  The  number  of  cows,  which  we  take  as  stated  by  Mr. 
Mullaiy,  is,  we  believe,  much  underrated :  according  to  his  statement,  there 
are  daily  brought  in  and  produced  within  the  city  270,000  quarts  of  un- 
adulterated milk,  which  is  in  the  rate  of  twelve  quarts  per  day  to  each  cow, 
through  summer  and  winter. 

The  adulteration  of  the  country  milk  is  not  practiced  by  the  ^rmers,  but 
by  the  city  dealers,  who  receive  it  pure,  and  they  are  in  some  degree  forced 
to  the  step,  in  order  to  be  able  to  compete  with  the  swill-milk  veodera, 
their  article  being  produced  much  cheaper  than  the  country  milk,  and  not 
having  to  pay  the  freightage  on  the  long  distance  to  which  the  other  is  sub- 
ject, so  that  the  profit  made  on  it  is  about  two-thirds  greater  than  that  on 
the  pure  country  article.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  an  hoDest 
course  would,  in  the  end,  as  in  all  other  matters,  be  most  for  the  advantage 
of  the  country  milk  dealers. 

In  point  of  wholesomeness,  there  can  be  no  question  that  the  country 
milk,  in  the  worst  state  of  admixture  to  which  it  is  subjected,  is  infinitely 
preferable  to  its  pernicious  rival  in  its  best,  or  rather  in  its  least  mischievous 
state.  Of  the  13,000  miserable  animals  which  produce  this  poison,  four 
thousand  are  kept  within  the  city  of  New  York.  It  is  utterly  impossible 
that  cows  can  be  kept  in  a  healthy  condition  in  the  confinement  to  which 
most  of  these  creatures  must  of  necessity  be  subjected  under  the  best  cir- 
cumstances. Good  milk, — milk  fit  for  either  children  or  grown  people  to 
use,  cannot  he  produced  within  a  city  like  New  York.  But,  as  it  is  cupidi- 
ty which  has  led  to  this  great  city- milk  production,  the  circumstances  of  its 
manujacture^  as  it  may  well  be  called,  are  infinitely  worse  than  they  need 
be,  even  in  such  a  city.  Of  these  four  thousand  cows,  more  than  one-bal^^ 
we  are  told,  are  kept  in  stables  connected  with  distilleries,  and  the  remaiQ- 
der  are  found  in  various  sections  of  the  city  where  stable  rent  is  chei4>. 
They  are  almost  wholly  fed  upon  swill — a  product  of  the  distilleries — whiA 
is  even  carried  out  for  the  use  of  cows  three  or  four  miles  beyond  the  city 
limits.  The  roost  extensive  distillery  in  the  city  is  at  the  foot  of  Sixteenth- 
street,  on  North  river.  Three  cow-stables  are  connoted  with  this  establish- 
ment, extending  in  parallel  lines  from  Tenth  Avenue  to  the  river.  The 
length  of  these  stables  is  500  to  700  feet  each,  and  about  2,000  cows  are 
kept  in  them.  The  space  allowed  the  animals  is  hardly  more  than  they 
would  have  if  in  drove.  The  swill,  a  highly  stimulating  liquid,  which  is 
their  principal  sustenance,  a  very  little  grain  or  hay  being  occasionally  given 
them,  is  poured  into  troughs,  in  front  of  which  they  are  tied,  and  upon  this 
they  are  kept  in  a  state  of  perpetual  semi  intoxication,  and  are  allowed  sel- 
dom or  never  a  breath  of  pure  air  or  a  moment's  exercise.  Each  cow  drinks 
twenty- five  to  thirty  gallons  a  day.  The  price  paid  for  this  delectable  board 
is,  for  each  cow,  six  cents  per  day,  which  is  sufficient  to  give  the  conscien- 
tious proprietor  of  the  stables  an  income  of  about  140,000  a  year.  As 
economy  is  studied  in  everything,  the  animals  are  allowed  no  litter  for  bed- 
ding, and  such  is  their  condition,  that  the  stench  which  proceeds  from  the 
stables  can  sometimes  be  perceived  at  a  mile  distance,  and  always  gives 
warning  so  efficient  to  the  olfactories  of  the  passers-by,  that  few  are  ever 
tempted  to  explore  those  milky-ways.  The  atmosphere  itself  is  sufficient  to 
taint  the  fluid  in  the  pail,  and  unfit  it  for  use,  were  it  as  pure  as  spring 
water.    The  milking,  and  all  the  other  processes  connected  with  the  prepa* 
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ra4k)ii  of  this  temptiiig  alimeot^  ia  conducted  with  equal  regard  to  deaoli- 
nees. 

The  effect  of  such  treatment  ia,  of  course,  most  deadly.  A  cow  ap- 
proaches her  first  slop-banquet  with  instinctive  horror,  and  cann<  t  be  recon- 
ciled to  the  disgusting  life  under  two  or  three  weeks  time.  After  a  few 
weeks  endurance  of  it,  the  poor  creatures,  stupid  and  enfeebled,  present  a 
sickening  appearance.  Of  course,  they  become  diseased,  and  the  unmis- 
takable  signs  thereof,  when  not  more  palpably  evident,  are  seen  in  the  rot- 
ting of  their  teeth,  the  tenderness  and  extension  of  the  hoofs,  which  are 
turned  up  like  the  point  of  a  skate,  and  are  so  sore  often  that  they  are  un- 
able to  walk  or  even  stand,  falling  of  the  hair,  ulcers  upon  various  parts  of 
the  body,  <Src.  •  The  iparks  of  a  slop-fed  cow  are  so  distinct  that  were  an  in- 
mate of  .the  Sixteenth-street  stables  to  escape,  she  might,  like  a  State-prison 
convict,  be  detained  and  brought  back  by  a  stranger  without  advertisement 
or  description  of  the  fugitive.  Of  course,  cows  die  in  the  Sixteenth -street 
boarding  establishment,  the  mortality  seroetimes  being  as  great  as  eight 
or  ten  in  a  single  week — which  would  be  equal  to  al^ut  twelve  per  cent 
of  the  whole  stabulary  population,  annually.  What  farmer  ever  had  hia 
cows  die  at  that  rate  ?  or  could  afford  to  keep  a  cow  under  such  circura^ 
stances  ?  Good  milk  can  never  be  afforded  where  the  cows  that  yield  it  die 
at  the  yearly  rate  of  twelve  to  every  hundred.  But  the  real  mortality  of 
the  stables  is  yet  greater  than  this,  being  partially  vailed  under  a  process 
that  also  saves  the  owners  from  what  would  else  prove  an  important  item  of 
loss.  A  great  part  of  the  diseased  animab  having  become  unprofitaUe  to 
keep  longer,  are  sold  to  the  butchers  at  a  few  cents  less  per  pound  than  ia 
paid  for  healthy  beef,  the  sale  being  facilitated  by  a  sort  of  bloating  opera- 
tion called  fattening,  when  it  can  be  effected.  A  large  amount  of  this  very 
nourishing  meat  is  sold  to  the  poorer  classes,  and  the  diseases  of  the  stables 
are  of  course  introduced  into  their  systems.  If  it  is  a  misdemeanor  to  vend 
diseased  meat,  but  that  is  not  material,  since  the  fact  does  not  interfere  with 
the  business.  When  the  sick  cows  are  not  sold,  they  are  milked  as  long  as 
they  can  stand,  and  are  sometimes  held  up  by  men,  while  the  operation  ia 
performed. 

The  daily  product  of  this  stable  is  about  24,000  gallons,  increased  by  the 
addition  of  6,000  quarts  of  water,  &c,  <&c.,  <&c.,  (water  alone  would  purify 
it  by  diluting  the  noxious  elements,)  to  30,000.  This  sold  at  five  cents  a 
quart,  the  customary  price,  would  amount  to  $1,500.  The  annual  sale  is 
probably  not  less  than  $450,000,  as  the  swill-fed  cows  do  not  vary  so  much 
m  their  jield  in  different  seasons  as  do  the  farmer's  cows.  After  all  losses 
from  death,  &c.,  are  made  up,  the  profit  remaining  is  so  large,  that  Mr. 
MuUaly  assures  us,  such  as  are  able  to  keep  one  or  two  hundred  cows  make 
a  fortune  in  few  years.  One  hundred  cows  give  a  return  of  $70  per  day, 
(including  the  sale  of  water,  &c^)  of  which  $80  covers  all  expenses  incident 
to  the  business — the  owner  pays  for  whatever  food  the  animals  are  furnished 
beside  slops. 

This  milk  is  served  to  the  expectant  public  by  companies,  and  by  a  large 
class  of  small  dealers,  who  purchase  from  fifty  up  to  several  hundred  quarts 
daily,  and  manufacture  it  over  to  suit  the  taste  ot  their  customers,  for  whom 
it  is  not  yet  quite  vicious  enough.  A  great  many  of  the  shops  of  these 
public  caterers  are  fitly  located  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  stables,  with  the 
plaster  of  Paris  figure  of  a  cow  in  the  windows,  with  tasteful  geraniums, 
and  big  signa  outside  proclaiming  the  ^dsehood  that  the  pure  *' Orange" 
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and  ^Westchester^  countiefl  is  for  sale  wilbin  tbese  laboratories.  Amoi^ 
the  materials  that  help  fill  their  caos,  are  the  universal  water  and  diaDc, 
and  with  them  flour,  starch,  magnesia,  molasses,  occasional  eggg,  and  the 
powdered  element  of  the  cow  in  the  window — which  has  therefore  a  real 
elementary  in  place  of  a  purely  representative  meaning — a  double  character 
.  which  few  patrons  of  these  concerns,  probably,  have  been  deep  enough  to 
discover.  From  these  places  we  suppose  it  is,  that  the  hundreds  who  atiH 
carry  the  old-fashioned  yoke  and  pendant  cans,  in  certain  parts  of  the  city, 
obtain  their  miserable  compound,  which  is  probably  nothing  improved  by 
their  treatment  preparatory  to  actual  consumption. 

There  is  another  stable  in  Fortieth-street,  where  the  cows  are  kept  in  a 
worse  condition  than  in  the  Sixteenth-street  stables.  There  are  only  about 
one  hundred  cows  here. 

In  Williamsburg  there  are  stables  on  First-street,  adjoining  the  distillery 
of  Crane,  Cogswell  <S?  Co.  These  stables  are  several  hundred  feet  long, 
built  of  brick,  and  hold  1,500  or  1,600  cows,  with  room  really  for  only  about 
600.  The  deaths  here  exceed  the  rate  of  Sixteenth-street — fifteen  to  twenty 
oows  being  relieved  of  a  miserable  existence  every  week,  or  at  the  rate  of 
ffty  to  sixtij-five  per  cent  of  the  whole  number,  yearly.  One  hundred  and 
thirty  thousand  quarts  of  milk-poison  emanates  from  these  stables  weekly, 
or  nearly  seven  millions  of  quarts  annually.  About  twenty  smaller  estab- 
lishments of  the  kind,  in  Williamsburg  and  Bushwick,  are  supplied  with 
swill  from  this  distillery.  In  Williamsburg,  and  its  suburbs,  there  are  about 
6,000  cows,  fed  upon  swill,  furnishing  60,000  to  70,000  quarts  of  milk 
daily.  In  Brooklyn,  there  are  about  2,000  cows,  of  which  about  one  half 
are  kept  in  a  stable  attached  to  the  distillery  in  Skill  man  street  In  Jersey 
City  there  are  about  1,000  slop-fed  cows,  the  material  for  keeping  them 
being  obtained  from  New  York. 

The  following  table,  presented  by  Mr.  Mullaly,  gives  an  analysis,  made  by 
Professor  Reid,  of  six  different  kinds  of  milk.  No.  1  is  an  analyst  of  Euro- 
pean milk ;  No.  2,  of  Orange  County ;  and  Nos.  8,  4,  5,  6,  are  analyses  of 
four  samples  of  distillery  milk.  The  Orange  County  is  the  best ;  the  swill- 
milk  has  only  one-third  to  one-half  the  proportion  of  butter  in  the  other  two 
kinds.  The  unnatural  disproportion  of  parts  in  the  former,  is  doubtless  one 
effective  cause,  along  with  its  disease,  in  rendering  it  so  injurious  to  the  ha* 
man  system. 

No.l.         I.  I.  4.         (.  6. 

Water 878.00  860.00  869.10  876.10  888.00  898.00 

Butter 80  00  86.00  16  00  14.00  1 8.00  10.00 

Gaeein 48.20  46  00  62.00  69.00  60.00  45.00 

Sugar  of  milk 48.90  63.00  4400  42.00  4 1.00  40.00 

Phosphate  of  lime 2.81  8.86  4.20  4.00  8.20  2.80 

Phosphate  of  mdgoeais .42  .76  1.84  1.66  1.41  1.20 

PhoephaUofiron 07  .09  .12  .11  .10  .07 

Chloride  of  poUssium 1.44  2.00  2.97  %Ll  2.46  2.S6 

Chloride  of  sodium 24  .86  .44  .42  .48  .40 

Soda  in  combinatiou  with  the 

casein .42  .60  ^8  .40  .40  .30 

1,000        1,000        1,000        1,000        1,000        1,000 

The  peculiar  malignancy  of  the  distillery-milk  poison  k  seen  in  its  effect 
upon  the  infant  population.  Their  weak  and  susceptible  constitutions  readily 
imbibe  the  disease  with  which  it  is  impregnated ;  and  beside  this,  its  indi- 
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g6itible  nature  weakens  the  stomach,  and  causes  dysentery,  diarrhea,  and 
other  kindred  affections,  produces  sometimes  convulsions,  prellisposes  the 
system  to  the  reception  of  diseases  generally,  and  gives  tenfold  virulence  to 
every  attack,  of  whatever  kind,  that  is  made  upon  the  enfeebled  organization. 
Probably  it  is  more  attributable  to  this  poison  than  to  all  other  causes  con- 
joined, Uiat  sixty-ttoo  per  cent  of  all  the  deaths  in  New  Tork^  are  of  those 
under  ten  years  of  age.  In  1814,  only  37  per  cent  of  the  deaths  in  New 
York  were  under  that  age ;  in  Boston,  the  deaths  under  ten  are  little  over 
50  per  cent  of  the  whole  mortality ;  in  Washington,  61  per  cent;  in  Charles- 
ton, only  about  32  per  cent.  In  Carlisle,  Engknd,  about  36  per  cent  of  the 
deaths  are  of  those  under  ten  years ;  in  Newton,  Eng.,  23i  per  cent ;  in 
Preston,  Eng.,  10  per  cent  only.  In  London,  the  child  mortality  is  in  almost 
the  exact  proportion  of  New  York^  and  in  London  the  children  are  fed  even 
more  than  in  New  York  on  adulterated  and  swill-milk.  The  abuse  is  even 
worse  there  than  here,  albeit  something  checked  of  late.  Other  great  cities 
of  Europe  suffer  under  the  same  evil,  so  that  New  York  is  not  alone  therein. 
Indeed,  her  example  is  followed  in  other  American  cities. 

How  is  the  remedy  to  be  applied?  We  think  it  is  easy  in  the  case  of 
New  York.  Distillery  milk  is  not  used  because  there  is  not  plentv  of  good 
milk,  Of  because  any  one  btlieves  it  to  be  better  than  any  other.  New  York 
can  easily  be  supplied  from  the  country  with  as  much  pure  milk  as  her  citi- 
lens  can  wish  to  use,  and  the  facilities  for  obtaining  it  are  every  day  enlarg- 
ing. The  resources  of  the  counties  around  the  city,  of  Jersey,  of  Connecticut, 
to  look  no  farther,  are  inexhaustible.  About  30,000,000  quarts,  or  1,350,- 
000  dollars'  worth  of  country  milk  was  brought  into  New  York  last  year, 
and  was  brought  in  pure.  Three  times  that  amount — about  the  quantity 
of  country  and  swill-milk  distributed  in  the  city — can  be  furnished  from  the 
country,  in  as  pure  condition  as  milk  was  ever  used. .  It  is  not  done  now, 
because  the  poisoned  milk  dealers  push  the  farmers  from  the  market,  and 
but  for  the  effort  of  those  who  are  awake  to  the  evil  of  this  milk-plague, 
good  milk  could  not  be  sold  in  New  York  at  all.  Now,  the  opportunity 
which  the  farmers  without  are  anxiously  waiting  for,  might  easily  be  given 
them  by  a  littie  wholesome  legislation.  Why  have  a  law  against  the  vend- 
ing of  bad  meat,  any  more  than  against  the  sale  of  bad  milk  f  Of  what 
consequence  is  the  adulteration  of  drugs,  against  which  Congress  has  thought 
its  restrictive  interference  required,  compared  with  the  adulteration  of  milk  I 
A  milk  custom-house,  which  has  worked  so  eflScientiy,  as  we  are  told,  in 
Paris,  is  not  the  measure  needed  here;  but  a  Milk  Inspection,  under  a 
proper  system,  as  recommended  by  the  Farmers'  Convention  of  Westchester 
County,  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  every  family  in  the  city,  and  would 
"secure  the  lights  and  interests  of  honest  men  in  the  business."  Let  there 
be  a  milk  standard  establi^^hed,  let  us  have  competent  inspectors,  let  all  the 
milk  sold  within  the  city  be  distributed  under  license,  and  let  a  heavy  pen- 
alty be  attached  to  the  sale  of  any  adulterated  or  impure  milk  by  the  licensed 
venders. 

Some  of  the  New  York  papers  are  discouraged  at  the  seeming  determina- 
tion of  the  people  of  Uie  city  to  use  bad  milk,  after  all  the  remonstrances 
addressed  to  them  through  the  press.  We  see  no  reason  for  such  a  feeling. 
We  believe  their  frequent  and  earnest  cautions  have  not  been  unheeded.  A 
great  proportion  of  the  people  have  been  made  aware  of  the  evil,  and  are 
waiting  only  to  see  proper  efforts  made  by  those  whose  business  it  is  to  in- 
itiate and  lead  the  reform.     The  pamphlet  of  Mr.  Mullaly,  we  are  assured, 
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oamiot  be  without  a  vast  effect  At  any  rate,  the  evil  in  question  we  < 
aider  to  have  nearly  reached  its  worst,  and  thus  the  reaction  cannot  be  &r 
distant  Soon  the  baleful  emanations  of  distillery  adjuncts  must  £ul ;  the 
cow-prisons  of  New  York  and  Williarosburgh  must  disgorge  their  wretched 
population  to  regain  their  native  pastures  or  die  upon  tbe  way ;  and  a  pure; 
sufficient,  and  unfa'ling  stream  will  flow  into  the  city  from  the  healthy  lac- 
teals  of  "  the  cattle  upon  a  thousand  hills,"  browsing  in  happy  ignorance  of 
the  miseries  of  kine-life  in  cities. 


Irt.  IT.— TtAITS  OF  TROE— lAUDABLB  AND  IRiaUITOUS. 

CBATTSR  m, 

BCONOMT  OT  TRADE. 

Much  of  the  science  of  Political  Economy  consists  of  the  manner  in 
which  are  made  the  exchanges  of  products  in  trade.  The  men  whose  bvsi- 
ness  it  is  to  perform  the  twentietn  part  of  the  work  in  the  manufiicture  of 
a  pin,  in  consideration  of  this  service  is  fully  entitled  to  his  full  share  of  the 
world's  goods,  which  he  may  enjoy  in  independence*  He  sits  down  to  his 
table  of  mahogany  from  the  forest  of  South  America,  linen  damask  from 
the  flax  fields  of  Ireland ;  plates  from  China ;  cutlery  from  Sheffield ;  silTer 
from  the  mines  of  Mexico.  His  ordinary  meal  is  furnished  forth  from  the 
cattle  of  the  hills,  the  fowls  of  the  air,  the  fish  of  the  sea.  His  bread  is  of 
the  finest  flour  of  Ohio,  hia  preserves  from  Canton,  his  sugar  from  Havanoay 
his  fruits  and  wines  f^om  the  shores  of  tbe  Mediterranean.  To  all  these 
luxuries  he  has  a  just  claim,  on  account  of  his  fractional  labor  upon  a  pin. 
This  simple  illustration  shows  the  only  secret  of  all  trade;  and  tlie  welfiue 
and  progress  of  the  world  depend  upon  its  widest  and  most  ontrammeled 
influence. 

Yet  there  are  uncounted  millions  now  opposing  the  beneficial  effects  of  a 
free  interchange  of  commodities  and  labor  by  prohibitions  and  non-intw- 
conrse.  There  are  also  stringent  and  perplexing  regulations  betwe^i  some 
nations — perhaps  intended  to  foster  and  promote  trade,  but  which  really 
burden  and  harass  it — to  the  great  detriment  of  the  largest  number  of  thdr 
population. 

it  has  too  often  been  the  case  that — 

"  Lands  intersected  by  a  narrow  frith 
Hake  enemies  of  Dations." 

If  it  had  been  the  design  of  the  Creator,  that  each  nation  should  lire 
isolated  and  without  intercourse  with  others,  it  might  be  expected  that 
each  would  produce,  in  itself  all  the  comforts  and  luxuries  for  the  use  of 
man,  for  there  is  no  more  self  evident  truth,  than  that,  with  the  boon  of 
life,  comes  the  true  title  to  a  life  estate,  with  a  full  share  of  the  blessings 
that  make  life  desirable.  The  truth  is,  that  all  nations,  by  reason  of  their 
various  locations  and  the  difference  of  their  products,  are  made  dependent 
upon  each  other,  and  whatever  government  or  whatever  man  interferes  to 
prevent  a  fraternal  and  harmonious  intercourse,  is  acting  in  open  opposition 
to  the  general  good  of  the  world. 
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It  18  a  narrow,  short-sigbied  policj  that  labors  in  these  comparatively  en- 
lightened days,  to  preserve  those  remnants  of  barbarous  laws  which  were 
intended  to  regulate  commercial  intercourse.  It  is  needless  to  repeat  the 
strperfieial  arguments  used  by  politicians  who  favor  what  is  known  as  the 
"protective  policy.*'  There  is  nothing  to  be  feared  on  account  of  their 
depth,  or  the  inflated  terms  by  which  they  are  adorned.  All  that  they 
mean  is,  "  Protect  our  class,**  "  Protect  our  corporation,"  "  Protect  ourselt'* 
The  great  wel&re  of  each  one  individual  person  that  helps  to  make  up  the 
nation's  aggregate,  is  not  cared  for;  neither  is ^ the  gross  injustice  to  the 
smaller  nations. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  advocate  the  doctrine  of  "  Free  Trade," — indeed 
there  is  no  disposition  to  advocate  it  here  just  now,  only  a  tendency  to- 
wards it  There  is  much  mischief  to  be  undone  before  such  a  liberal  policy 
can  be  generally  beneficial.  And  there  is  a  remedy  appearing  in  the  ex- 
perience of  the  present  age  which  renders  useless  all  argument  for  and 
against  the  "  protective  policy." 

The  almost  simultaneous  appearance  of  gold  in  California,  Australia,  and 
Siberia,  has  had  the  effect  to  equalize  population.  The  discovery  was  not 
merely  at  one  place ;  had  it  been  so,  the  effect  could  have  been  only  to 
have  removed  the  great  evil  of  an  over  population  from  one  point  to  an- 
other. It  being  at  several  points  at  antipodes  with  each  other  at  the  same 
time,  and  all  of  these  places  being  unpopulated,  there  has  been  a  diffusion 
of  the  people  such  as  has  never  before  been  known. 

Let  wealth  and  population  become  equally  diffused,  and  "  Free  Trade  ^ 
follows  as  a  matter  of  course.  There  is  no  occasion  for  protective  duties, 
for  the  important  lesson  has  been  learned,  that  when  any  kind  of  industry 
needs  to  be  protected,  it  is  time  to  abandon  that  industry,  and  try  a  new 
place  and  a  new  trade. 

The  fallacy  of  the  "  protective  policy"  can  be  made  quite  apparent  by 
applying  it  to  each  of  the  States  of  our  confederacy.  No  matter  on  what 
pretense  it  may  be,  for  protection,  or  it  may  be  for  revenue,  the  effect  woujd 
be  the  same.  Louisiana  produces  sugar  and  cotton,  and  Maine  produces 
timber  and  potatoes.  £ach  State  needing  the  products  of  the  other,  ex- 
changes are  constantly  going  on.  But  suppose  each  State  should  subject 
the  products  of  the  other  State  to  a  large  duty  before  it  could  sell  its  goods ; 
and  suppose  this  to  be  the  general  arrangement  between  all  the  States,  the 
delay,  the  expense,  and  the  evasion  of  the  law  would  be  vexatious  and  ruin- 
ous. 

The  pretenses  of  governments  for  imposing  duties  upon  imports  and  ex- 
ports are  various,  and  it  would  seem  that  the  effect  of  them  is  very  imper- 
fectly understood  by  the  law-makers  themselves.  Let  it  be  for  protection. 
Well,  the  very  fact  proves  that  the  manufacture  of  the  article  ought  to  be 
abandoned;  that  some  other  industry  would  pay  better,  or  if  competition  is 
too  great,  the  place  should  be  left  for  a  less  crowded  sphere.  But  8Uf>pose 
it  is  for  revenue.  The  weight  bears  unequally.  The  just  way  of  imposing 
taxes  is,  in  proportion  to  Uie  wealth  a  man  possesses.  In  the  ca>^  of  a 
tariff,  the  poor  man  pays  just  as  much  for  his  coat  or  his  barrel  of  flour  as 
the  rich  man. 

Another  serious  objection  to  the  system  is  the  cost.  Count  the  custom- 
houses reared  at  the  expense  of  hundreds  of  thousands ;  the  collectors  with 
salaries  enormous  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  duties  of  their  office.  And 
then  the  army  of  subordinates,  and  the  revenue  vessels  at  every  port    Al- 
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together  there  is  more  good  monej  paid  for  these  things  than  it  is  safe  far 

those  who  uphold  such  a  system  to  talk  about. 

For  a  curiosity,  it  is  well  to  make  a  minute  calcuktioo,  to  ascertaio  the 
per-centage  ass^sed  upon  every  article  of  food,  furniture,  and  dotbing,  that 
one  applies  to  his  own  use.  Then  compare  this  assessment  with  any  ima- 
ginary benefit  you  may  receive  from  the  system  which  imposes  such  a  tax, 
and  you  will  find  the  balance  on  the  wrong  side.  The  English  operative 
has  by  such  a  system  been  brought  down  to  labor  for  a  few  pence  a  day, 
and  all  that  to  be  paid  for  a  small  loaf  of  bread.  But  here  nothing  has 
been  said  of  the  cost  of  I^slation,  and  the  disarrangement  and  ruin  at- 
tendant on  the  change  as  the  scale  of  duties  is  increased  or  decreased.  And 
then  again  is  the  irresistible  temptation  to  evade  the  revenue  laws — imposing 
the  grossest  injustice  upon  all  honest  merchants  who  abide  by  them. 

This  subject  is  introduced  here  only  to  show  its  interference  in  the  great 
universal  operations  of  trade.  It  has  ever  been  the  most  serious  difficulty 
that  trade  has  had  to  contend  with,  on  its  mission  of  infinite  good ;  but  it  is 
to  be  believed  that,  despite  all  the  short-sighted  legislating  on  the  subject, 
despite  all  existing  oppressive  laws  and  tyrannical  edicts,  the  evil,  great  as 
it  has  been,  and  is  now,  will  work  its  own  cure. 

In  the  age  of  tariff  and  trade  protection  there  has  ever  been  a  nerroua 
sensitiveness  about  what  is  called  the  balance  of  trade.  It  has  been  sup- 
.  posed  by  certain  superficial  politicians,  that  two  nations  should  exchange 
}ust  a  given  amount  of  commodities,  square  accounts,  and  wait  for  another 
trade.  ^  There  must  be  no  over  trading,  there  must  be  no  balance  of  ac- 
counts unsettled,  or  distress  and  bankruptcy  are  sure  to  follow,"  aigues  the 
croaker  I 

This  is  a  matter  more  talked  about  than  understood,  but,  as  in  meet  other 
subjects  connected  with  political  economy,  the  plain  truth  lies  very  near  the 
surface,  and  can  be  discovered  by  the  simplest  illustration. 

The  trader  from  a  new  State  in  the  iai  West  proceeding  to  an  AtlanUc 
dty  with  his  invoices  of  flour,  hemp,  ashes,  <&c,  makes  his  sales,  and  invests 
the  proceeds  in  teas,  sugars,  fruits,  spices,  cottons,  woolens,  silks,  and  the 
like.  He  b  offered  a  credit  of  a  thousand  dollars  more  than  his  own  prop- 
erty will  pay  for.  He  knows  that  he  can  sell  so  much  more,  and  make  his 
profits  on  it.  Shall  he  accept  the  credit  ?  ^*  Oh  no,"  replies  the  timid  poll- 
tidan,  **  the  balance  of  trade  to  the  amount  of  a  thousand  dollars  will  be 
against  him.  He  is  furnishing  his  neighbors  and  customers  with  luxuries 
that  they  cannot  pay  for."  But  it  is  submitted  here  that  you  beg  the  ques- 
tion. For  it  is  to  l4  supposed  that  his  customers  know  enough  to  take  care 
of  themselves.  The  trader  makes  money  in  the  operation  as  he  is  furnished 
with  addiUonal  capital.  Why  not  suppose  the  same  of  his  customers.  He 
may  sell  them  agricultural  implements,  improved  stock,  choice  seeds,  and 
numerous  articles  by  the  use  of  which  their  subsequent  profits  will  be  yastly 
increased.  And  yet,  suppose  the  merchant  has  the  gold  at  home,  and  in- 
tends to  remit  it  immediately  upon  hb  return.  Oh,  that  will  not  do  at  all ! 
cries  out  the  same  timid  pohtidan.  Gold  must  not  go  to  pay  for  merchan- 
dise I  But  suppose  the  only  product  of  his  State  to  be  gold,  what  then ! 
Your  small  politician  will  be  cornered  here.  The  same  rule  will  apply  in 
the  aggregate  operations  of  thousands  of  merchants,  which  makes  up  the 
amount  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  imports  and  exports.  The  dose  of  the 
year  shows  a  balance  of  fifty  millions  of  dollars  due  for  imports  over  the 
amount  of  exports.    Well,  the  commodities  are  here,  and  the  fact  that  they 
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M>d  here  is  a  proof  positive  that  thej  were  needed  and  shotild  be  here. 
**  Yes,  but  the  ^ftj  millions  are  to  be  paid  in  gold.**  Well,  what  then ! 
Gold  is  only  the  recognized  representative  of  wealth.  It  is  of  no  value, 
farther  than  it  will  pay  for  necessaries,  comforts,  luxuries,  and  the  facilities 
for  increasing  individual  estates.  The  smallest  operations  in  trade  truly 
illustrate  the  largest  The  beneBt  of  exchange  and  credit — ^between  indi- 
riduals  or  communities — can  be  applied  in  the  same  manner  to  the  opera- 
tions between  nations.  The  rulers  of  the  world  in  the  mere  barbarous  ages 
have  sneered  at  and  derided  the  mercantile  profession.  They  have  since 
fondled  it — have  fostered,  have  protected  it,  have  oppressed  it,  have  embar- 
rassed it — ^in  short,  have  done  anything  to  it,  but  "to  let  it  alone." 

CSAPTKR  XT. 

BIGHTS  IN  TBADl* 

The  legitimate  course  of  trade  is  to  "buy  cheap  and  sell  dear,^  to  buy  at 
a  certain  price  and  sc^ll  at  an  advance,  and  to  do  this  honestly,  so  that  both 
seller  and  buyer  shall  be  benefited  by  the  operation,  and  no  one  suflfer  there- 
by. This  benefit  presupposes  something  to  be  done,  to  entitle  the  trader 
justly  to  it  It  may  be  to  convey  corn  to  the  South  Sea  Islands — or  to  send 
a  case  of  silks  into  a  neighboring  street  Take  a  commodity  where  it  is 
useless,  and  transport  it  where  it  can  be  used.  Take  a  commodity  where  it 
is  plenty,  and  place  it  where  it  is  scarce.  This  may  be  done  on  a  large  or 
a  small  scale,  and  the  doer  is  justly  entitled  to  the  profit  of  the  change.  He 
IS  entitled  to  this  because  he  adds  something  to  the  value  of  the  article — 
perhaps  he  creates  this  value.  For  instance,  the  value  of  guano  arises  entire- 
ly in  its  removal  from  the  Lobos  Islands,  where  it  is  of  no  value,  to  the 
bleak  New  England  hills,  where  its  effect  upon  vegetation  is  superior  to  that 
of  any  other  compost.  Let  it  be  repeated,  and  understood  fairly,  that  legiti- 
mate moral  trade  consists  in  making  large  or  small  profits,  so  that  both 
parties  to  the  transaction  shall  be  benefited  and  no  one  injured.  This  may 
be  considered  a  brief  common  sense  axiom  upon  which  all  honest  trade  is 
based.  Not  that  we  should  make  it  the  duty  of  the  seller  to  look  particu- 
larly after  the  interest  of  the  purchaser,  for  it  is  presumed  that  each  party  is 
competent  to  manage  his  own  part  of  the  business.  The  only  true  value  of 
a  commodity  is  the  price  it  will  sell  for  after  its  quality  is  ascertained.  This 
is  the  only  value  that  can  be  understood,  and  the  only  reasonable  arrange- 
ment of  price.  It  is  the  price  made  by  the  multitude — the  judgment  of  the 
worid.  But  let  the  seller  .falsify  the  quality  of  his  merchandise,  let  him 
cover  its  defects  and  make  it  appear  to  be  what  it  is  not  in  reality,  and  in 
this  manner  make  a  sale,  and  it  will  at  once  be  perceived,  that  he  takes 
the  purchaser's  money  without  an  equivalent,  and  thus  breaks  the  rule. 
True  honesty,  and  also  the  custom  of  trade  requires  that  there  should  be  no 
false  representation,  no  deception,  no  concealment  of  latent  defect. 

As  to  the  right  of  the  use  of  superior  knowledge,  more  acute  sagacity 
and  untiring  enterprise  in  trade,  and  consequently  to  the  enhanced  profits 
which  attend  such  superiority,  there  is  in  reality  no  question.  The  compe- 
tition is  between  great  talents  well  applied  on  the  one  hand,  and  mediocrity 
or  indolence  on  the  other.  The  first  qualification  all  business  men  should 
strive  to  attain,  the  latter  state  is  one  that  every  man  should  wish  to  avoid. 
The  end  of  the  first  is  usually  success ;  the  result  of  the  latter  is  certain  dis- 
appointment   '*  The  common  law  affords  to  every  one  reasonable  protection 
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Mffin^t  fraud  in  dealing :  but  it  does  not  go  the  romantio  length  of  gniag 
indemDitj  against  the  consequences  of  indolence  and  foUjr,  or  a  caieleaa  in* 
difference  to  the  ordinary  and  accessible  means  of  infonnation."* 

^  The  interests  of  Commerce  will  not  easily  permit  parties  to  escape  from 
bargains  which  they  have  concluded ;  they  must  lay  the  blame  to  their  not 
having  been  better  informed  concerning  the  defects  of  the  article  sold.'^f 

^  Nor  do  I  know  that  there  is  anyUiing  in  Scripture,  or  in  the  laws  of 
human  brotherhood,  that  forbids  this  honest — not  fraudulent  but  honest 
— competition  between  men's  exertions,  faculties,  and  wits.^J 

Superior  knowledge  in  business  is  acquired  only  by  arduous  effort,  and 
those  who  possess  it  will  act  upon  it  to  the  certain  detriment  of  these  who 
have  it  not.  A  merchant  has  spent  his  best  days  and  his  vigorous  health, 
&r  from  home  in  an  uncongenial  climate.  He  returns,  with  Uie  experience 
gained  there,  to  enter  into  a  new  branch  of  trade,  and  no  one  disputes  hts 
right  to  withhold  his  knowledge  of  the  peculiarities  of  this  trade  from  all 
men,  and  reap  the  pro6ts  himself,  as  a  reasonable  compensation  for  his  time 
and  health.  Perhaps,  indeed,  his  knowledge  so  much  depends  upon  actual 
observation,  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  communicate  it.  An- 
other merchant  industriously  learns  the  fact  upon  which  a  successful  business 
depends,  immediately  about  him ;  he  carefully  directs  his  operations  by  this 
knowledge,  succeeds,  and  no  one  doubts  his  right  to  success.  It  is  not  his 
duty  to  go  about  to  see  that  all  his  neighbors  have  as  much  wisdom  as 
himself. 

In  the  celebrated  case  put  by  Cicero,  hard  as  it  has  been  to  decide  by 
many  morbid  moralists,  there  should  be  no  difficulty.  '^  A  corn  merchant 
of  Alexandria  arrived  at  Rhodes  in  a  time  of  great  scarcity,  with  a  cargo  of 

frain,  and  with  knowledge  that  a  number  of  other  vessels  laden  with  com, 
ad  already  sailed  from  Alexandria  for  Rhodes,  and  which  he  had  passed 
on  his  way — was  he  bound  in  conscience  to  inform  the  buyers  of  that  fectf^ 
Cicero  decides  that  he  was.  But  this  decbion  is  against  the  practice  and 
common  sense  of  the  world.  Suppose  the  Alexandrine  had  acted  conscien- 
tiously according  to  Cicero,  and  in  the  first  place,  upon  his  arrival,  had  in- 
dustriously sought  the  buyers  of  corn  at  Rhodes,  iind  informed  them  of  the 
probability  of  an  immediate  supply.  He  could  not  have  sold  his  own  com, 
or  if  he  could  s^-Il  it,  the  prices  would  have  been  so  low  as  might  have  ren- 
dered him  bankrupt,  and  perhaps  others  with  him.  This  giving  informa- 
tion for  conscience  sake  is  more  than  justice  requires.  Better  in  every  re- 
spect would  it  be  for  the  corn-dealers  of  Rhodes,  and  their  customers,  to 
suffer  a  little,  than  that  one  or  more  Alexandrines  should  be  utterly  ruined. 
But  his  first  arrival  may  have  been  a  part  of  his  plan.  It  may  have  arisen 
from  the  sagacity  which  provided  a  better  appointed  ship;  the  superior 
skill  by  which  it  was  sailed ;  the  greater  energy  of  the  crew.  If  so,  theee 
considerations  all  enter  into  the  conditions  that  entitle  him  to  the  advan- 
tages gained  by  his  precedence  at  the  port  of  Rhodes. 

Take  a  similar  case  of  common  occurrence  in  our  own  times.  The  mail 
brings  intelligence  of  threatened  famine,  or  actual  starvation,  in  California. 
The  Boston  or  New  York  merchant  casts  his  eye  over  the  clearance  of  a 
score  or  more  of  slow-sailing  vessels,  laden  with  food  enough  to  produce  a 
surfeit  to  the  whole  State.    Yet  there  is  his  own  new  Clipper  lying  at  the 

*  Kent's  CommanUriM.  f  TnMe  dn  Oontrat  de  rente. 
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wharf,  all  readr  for  sea.  The  model  of  that  ship  vas  his  study  by  day  and 
his  dream  by  night  for  years.  Not  a  timber,  a  bolt,  or  a  rope,  was  admit- 
ted into  its  structure  without  his  personal  examination.  A  hundred  thon^ 
sand  dollars  may  have  been  its  cost.  The  most  skillful  officers,  without  re- 
gard to  pay,  are  engaged  to  command  her.  Intelligent,  active,  temperata 
sailors,  at  double  wages,  make  up  the  crew.  The  merchant  is  heard  to  say 
abstractedly :  "  I  can  do  it — I  can  do  it— at  any  rate  Til  try  her."  The 
new  yessel  is  forthwith  filled  from  keel  to  scuttle  with  beef,  pork,  fish,  flour, 
and  com,  all  quietly — ^perhaps  without  a  question's  being  asked  about  her 
destination.  The  steamer  takes  her  out  of  the  harbor ;  one  by  one  the 
sails  are  hoisted  to  the  breeze,  and  now,  of  all  beautiful  objects  on  earth 
behold  that  ship !  She  dances  upon  the  billows,  she  coquettes  with  the 
waves,  she  heeds  not  the  storms,  and  the  winds  are  her  playthings.  Like  a 
**  thing  of  life,"  with  the  gracefulness  of  the  "flying  cloud,"  she  hastens  on- 
ward to  her  destined  port.  The  fleet  of  "tubs"  are  all  passed,  as  though 
they  were  so  many  stationary  buoys  on  the  sea.  The  clipper's  arrival  is  re- 
ported, and  the  profitable  account  sales  of  her  cargo  is  forwarded  by  the 
same  mail.  The  adventure  pays  the  cost  of  the  ship  and  the  expenses  of 
sailing  her  to  California.  Now,  who  will  tell  us  that  this  is  not  a  truly  le- 
gitimate speculation  ?  "  But  he  passed  other  vessels  on  the  way  to  the  same 
port,"  says  some  modern  conscientious  Cicero  1  Indeed — ^and  that  was  hit 
design  at  the  outseL  Who  will  tell  us  that  the  first  duty  of  the  captain  or 
supercargo,  upon  his  arrival,  was  to  have  proclaitped  to  all  purchasers : 
"  Hold  on — don't  be  in  haste — wait  a  few  days — for  there  are  a  large  num- 
ber of  vessels  on  the  way  laden  with  the  same  articles  I  have  to  offer  you. 
The  price  is  now  too  high ;  wait  until  their  arrival  shall  make  the  just 
price  I" 

The  true  merchant  has  nothing  to  fear  from  intelligence,  enterprise,  and 
sagacity,  let  them  come  with  whatever  strength  into  competition,  for  he  can 
acquire  these  qualities  himself — and  they  are  absolutely  necessary  to  further 
the  momentous  designs  of  Commerce.  He  has  only  to  fear  the  meanness, 
cupidity,  deception,  and  dishonest  advantages,  that  are  too  often  practiced. 
There  is  a  sickening  disiifgenuousness,  a  putting  on  of  fair  appearances,  of 
^  the  buyer  that  says,  It  is  naught,  it  is  naught ;  but  when  he  has  gone  his 
way  then  boasteth ;"— of  the  seller  who  is  ever  exhibiting  samples  fiilse  to 
what  he  has  to  sell.  What  is  most  required  in  all  mercantile  transactions 
is  downright  simple  honesty.  There  is  no  profession  in  the  world  that 
more  requires  the  constant  influence  of  a  Christiimized  conscience ;  with  this 
active  in  all  transactions  there  is  nothing  to  fear. 
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Art.  T.— RISE  AND  FALL  OF  lAIB  ONTABIH 

2b  FasBiCAir  Hunt,  Editor  of  the  Merchants*  Magazine. 

Sir  : — In  the  Maj  number  of  the  Merchants^  Magazine  I  notice  a  state- 
ment of  the  rise  and  fall  of  Lake  Ontario,  from  1846  to  1852  indosive,  de- 
rived from  observations  made  by  Captain  H.  T.  Spencer. 

During  a  geological  tour  in  the  district  of  country  lying  between  that 
lake  and  the  river  Attawa,  I  selected  a  place,  near  the  northern  shore  of  the 
lake,  for  a  lakeometer,  with  a  view  of  determining  whether  the  rise  and  Ml 
of  the  great  Lakes  are  periodic  or  occasional.  The  place  selected  is  Gull 
Island,  between  Port  Hope  and  Cobourg,  about  two  miles  from  the  northern 
shore  of  the  Lake.  In  the  early  settlement  of  the  country  this  island  had  a 
sur&ce  of  about  two  acres  more  or  less,  but  in  the  process  of  time  became 
(in  high  water)  a  sunken  ree(  and  the  inhabitants  entertained  the  opinioii 
that  the  island  had  settled.  An  examination  of  the  reef,  and  the  northern 
shore  of  the  Lake,  satisfied  me  that  the  island  had  not  settled  down,  but  had 
been  decapitated  by  the  ice  and  wind.  The  island  consists  of  bituminona 
fossiliferous  limestone,  in  horizontal  strata  from  one  to  two  feet  in  thicknesa, 
intersected  by  vertical  seams,  east  and  west  and  north  and  south.  During 
high  water,  in  cold  weather,  the  ice  formed  over  the  surfece,  and  remained 
in  contact  with  the  rock,  and  when  high  winds  lifted  up  the  ice,  and  floated 
it  away,  it  carried  the  thin  strata  of  rock  with  it,  and  when  the  ice  melted, 
dropped  the  rock  in  deep  water.  The  same  process  of  removing  the  rocks 
is  still  going  on.  In  this  way  Gull  Island  has  become  a  reef.  The  lime- 
stone is  so  highly  bituminous,  that  the  lime-burners  require  but  little  fuel  to 
produce  calcination.  The  lime  after  being  burnt  is  found  to  contain  lumps 
of  what  the  lime-bumera  term  ^  fire-stone,'*  a  stone  that  undergoes  no 
change  by  the  heat  This  bituminous  property  seems  to  have  resulted  from 
volcanic  action.  This  portion  of  Lake  Ontario  is  subject  to  submarine  con- 
vulsions, during  which  the  waters  of  the  Lake  ebb  and  flow  every  ten  min- 
utes. At  Port  Hope,  Cobourg,  Grafton,  and  Colboume,  the  water  of  the 
Lake  recedes  suddenly,  and  leaves  the  harbors  bare,  and  then  returns  with 
a  violent  roar  and  invades  the  land.  I  have  recorded  three  of  these  con- 
vulsions, one  on  the  20th  of  September,  1845;  another  on  the  8th  of  Janu- 
ary, 1847,  and  another  on  the  5th  of  July,  1850.  That  of  September,  1845y 
gave  birth  to  a  most  terrific  lightning  storm,  which  traversed  the  whole  width 
of  the  Lake  northeasterly  and  the  wilderness  between  Lakes  Ontario  and 
Champlain :  it  was  accompanied  by  a  tornado  that  mowed  down  the  forest 
as  a  mower  mows  down  the  grass.  That  of  the  5th  of  July,  1850,  created 
a  terrific  water-spout,  which  was  broken  by  a  thunder-bolt,  the  electric  ener- 
gies of  which  also  came  from  beneath  the  bottom  of  the  Lake«  As  soon 
as  the  lightning  had  finished  this  work  it  formed  a  cloud,  which  at  onoe  di- 
vided, one  part  following  the  water  to  Quebec  and  the  other  crossed  the 
Lake  and  passed  over  the  land  towards  Albany,  and  its  course  discharged  so 
much  water  as  to  r^se  the  Canada  Creek  so  suddenly  that  the  bridge  crossed 
by  the  Schenectady  and  Utica  Railway  was  carried  away,  and  the  trains  were 
plunged  into  the  water  before  the  conductor  was  aware  of  thejdestruction  of 
the  bridge.  I  mention  these  facts  as  connected  with  the  ri-e  and  fall  of  the 
water  of  that  Lake.  On  the  25th  of  September,  1841,  the  waters  of  Lake 
Ontario  fell  fourteen  inches  in  thirty-six  uours,  and  did  not  rise  again  dur- 
ing the  residue  of  the  year.  This  vast  quantity  of  water  could  not  have 
been  discharged  by  the  Kiver  St,  Lawrence  during  that  time,  and  that  river 
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is  Ae  onlj  known  onUet  of  the  Lake.  Ontario  is  a  very  deep  lake,  and 
from  the  mouth  of  Black  Kiver  to  the  opposite  shore  the  Lake  is  underlaid 
by  bitaminoQS  fossiliferous  limestone,  and  recently  that  Arata  on  the  Black 
Biyer  and  its  tributaries,  at  Watertown  and  Lowville,  was  severely  shaken 
by  an  earthquake.  This  section  of  the  Lake  produces  the  most  fearful  li^ht- 
mng  storms,  one  of  which  visited  the  county  of  Osw^o  on  the  10th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1851,  while  three  feet  of  snow  lay  upon  the  ground,  and  what  is  won- 
derful, the  temperature  of  the  air,  a  few  hours  before  the  storm  broke  forth, 
was  seven  degrees  below  zero. 

The  waters  of  the  great  Lakes  in  their  course  to  the  ocean  describe  a 
curve  on  the  sphere  of  the  earth,  rising  in  lat  50^  and  discharging  in  the 
Gulf  of  the  St  Lawrence,  in  the  same  latitude.  Between  Lake  Superior  and 
the  Mississippi  an  immense  spring  divides  its  waters  between  the  lake  and 
the  river,  a  portion  running  each  way.  In  very  high  water  further  down 
the  waters  of  Lak3  Huron  and  the  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi  mingle. 
The  Falls  of  Niagara,  on  the  Niagara  River,  which  connects  Lake  Erie  with 
Lake  Ontario,  at  present  present  a  formidable  barrier,  but  some  convulsion 
of  nature  may  break  down  this  barrier,  in  that  case  Lake  Erie,  which  now 
covers  a  large  surface,  would  become  a  river.  I  have  spent  much  time  in 
examining  these  Falls  and  the  country  around  it  At  low  water  when  the 
wind  was  blowing  up  Lake  Erie  I  examined  the  strata  upon  which  the  rock 
composing  the  Falls  rests ;  it  is  a  red  and  green  shale  like  that  which  forms 
the  clifis  of  Niagara  River  at  Lewistown  and  Queenstown.  I  also  examined 
the  strata  in  the  deep  borings  for  salt-water  at  St  Catherine's,  near  the  edge 
of  the  Welland  Canal,  and  found  the  red  and  green  strata  as  at  Lewistown 
and  the  Falls.  The  water  which  falls  over  the  rock  precipices  at  each  side 
of  Goat  Island,  and  known  as  the  Horse  Shoe  and  tne  American  Fall,  de- 
scend into  immense  chasms  excavated  by  the  water  in  this  red  and  green 
shale,  which  is  soft.  During  strong  easterly  wind  and  low  water.  Lake  Erie 
has  failed  to  supply  water  to  the  Great  Western  Canal,  and  boats  at  the 
western  end  of  the  Canal  have  occasionally  been  put  to  great  inconvenience 
on  account  of  this  low-water.  There  may  come  a  time  when  this  difficulty 
may  increase  and  become  more  permanent,  for  there  is  a  mystery  about  the 
rise  and  fall  of  the  waters  of  these  lakes  which  the  greater  or  lesser  amount 
of  rain  does  not  account  for.  I  have  made  both  mmute  and  extensive  ex- 
aminations of  the  country  to  the  east  and  south  of  Lake  Ontario,  north  of 
the  water-shed  which  divides  the  waters  of  the  Susquehannah  from  those  of 
the  St  Lawrence.  One  of  the  small  lakes  of  Preble  during  high- water  dis- 
charges its  waters  into  the  tributaries  of  the  St  Lawrence,  and  of  the  Sus- 
quehannah at  the  same  time.  The  chain  of  Lakes,  commencing  with  Ca- 
nandaigua,  Crooked,  Seneca,  Cayuga,  Beaver,  Skeneateles,  Cross,  Owascoi 
Onondaga,  the  Eastern  Lakes  of  Manlius  and  Oneida,  discharge  their  sur- 
plus waters  into  Lake  Ontario,  through  Oswego  River;  all  have  surfaces* of 
more  than  one  hundred  feet  elevation  above  that  of  Lake  Ontario,  and 
some  of  them  are  of  equal  depth.  From  an  examination  of  some  of  these 
Lakes,  I  am  satisfied  that  what  now  forms  the  surface  of  the  bottom  once 
formed  the  surface  of  the  ground.  In  connection  with  the  surface  examina- 
tions I  have  examined  the  deep  shafts  sunk  in  that  district  of  country  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  salt  water.  At  Lockpit,  on  t  e  Erie  Canal,  be- 
tween Montezuma  and  Clyde,  a  shaft  was  sunk  to  the  depth  of  four  hundred 
feet,  and  water  as  dense  as  the  water  of  the  Dead  Sea  obtained.  In  ihe 
sinking  of  this  shaft  the  proprietor  preserved  for  my  examination  specimens 
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of  all  the  steita  passed  through.  In  sinking  ihe  shaft  the  augar  fell  tliir- 
teen  feet,  having  met  with  a  subterranean  stream,  the  current  of  which  was 
io  strong  as  to.  caifee  a  vibration  of  the  stem  of  the  drill.  This  well  dis- 
charged  the  water  over  the  top  occasionally,  attended  b/  a  loud  roaring — 
what  the  workmen  called  blowing.  A  pump  was  placed  in  the  shaft,  but 
which,  on  being  worked  hard  became  clogged  with  crystals  of  selenite, 
formed  instantly  by  the  mingling  of  two  veins  of  water,  which  brought  the 
combination  to  the  point  of  saturation.  I  have  several  of  these  crystals,  as 
well  as  a  quantity  of  the  water  in  my  cabinet.  The  crystals  are  eight-sided 
flattened  prisms — perfectly  transparent  and  of  shining  surface,  but  wh^i  cal- 
cined become  opake,  and  discover  the  most  minute  laminae,  which  can  be 
separated  like  the  sheets  of  a  quire  of  the  finest  paper.  These  crystals  pre- 
aent  a  beautiful  page  in  the  great  volume  of  nature. 

The  brine  of  this  well  is  of  such  great  specific  gravity  that  eighteen  gallons 
will  make  a  bushel  of  salt,  but  it  contains  so  great  a  portion  of  the  chlorides 
of  calcium  and  magnesium  as  to  cause  it  to  deliquesce.  At  Montezuma  a 
shaft  was  sunk  to  the  depth  of  604  feet,  and  water  as  dense  as  that  at 
Lockpit  obtained,  and  so  powerful  was  the  current  at  that  depth  that  the 
water  rose  ten  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  overflowed  the  low 
grounds  for  a  great  distance.  The  weather  being  then  warm  and  dry,  it 
crystalized  on  the  surface,  forming  a  large  salt-field.  At  Syracuse,  8alina, 
and  Liverpool,  I  also  examined  the  deep  borings  for  salt-water,  and  Mr. 
Disbrow,  in  sinking  a  deep  salt-well  at  Little  Sodus  Bay,  near  the  shore  of 
Lake  Ontario,  reported  to  me  the  strata  passed  as  he  progressed  downward. 
This  well  was  sunk  to  the  depth  of  316  feet  I  have  thus  stated  some  few 
&cts  connected  with  my  examinations  of  the  country  around  Lake  Ontario, 
as  connected  with  the  rise  and  fall  of  that  Lake.  The  great  specific  gravity 
of  the  water  in  the  deep  wells  at  Montezuma  and  Lockpit,  as  well  as  that  it 
the  deep  wells  at  SL  Catherine^  on  the  Welland  Canal,  show  that  the 
under  strata  are  easily  dissolved.  I  have  in  my  collection  water  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  or  Lake  Sodom,  taken  from  that  lake  in  January,  1861,  by  Fisher 
Howe,  Esq.,  of  Brooklyn,  and  it  closely  resembles  the  waters  of  Lockpit  and 
Montezuma ;  and  I  recently  sent  samples  of  the  three  brines  to  Professor 
Cook,  of  Albany,  to  be  analyzed,  and  deposited  in  the  State  cabinet  of  nat- 
ural history,  with  other  brines  obtained  by  me  from  various  places  on  this 
continent 

The  record  of  observations  furnished  by  Capt  Spencer  cover  seven  yean, 
and  I  now  add  those  made  on  Gull  Island  by  Mr.  Ousten,  the  keeper  of  the 
Light,  for  the  years  1840,  1841,  1842,  1843,  1844,  1845,  and  also  1846. 
The  two  will  cover  thirteen  consecutive  years.  The  British  Government 
constructed  a  Lighthouse  upon  Gull  Island — it  is  a  hollow  column  built  of 
stone — in  this  hollow  column  the  water  rises  and  falls  like  the  water  in  a 
well,  and  the  measure  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  Lake  was  taken  regulariy 
within  this  hollow  column,  and  is  what  I  term  a  Lakeometer : — 


Ft.  In. 

1840,Jime29 2  10 

**     Dec.6 0    9 

1841,Aprai6  1    6 

**     Sept 26,felll4 in. io 86 hours  0    4 

-     Dec.7 0    6 

1842«March24 1     2 

«     June9 1    6 

**     Dec.6 0    8 

1848,Aprill6 0    8 


FLIB. 

1848,Mayl2 1  • 

"     Dec« 0  8 

1844,Aprill 1  8 

«     Mays 2  0 

"     Sept28 0  9 

«     Dec.6 0  4 

1845,MarGh24 1  2 

-     Mayl2 2  2 

«     Sept5 1  2 
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Mr.  Ousten  remarks,  in  bis  official  report  to  me,  that  a  ttroiij^  westerly 
wind  blowing  for  a  long  time  creates  a  current  up  the  Lake.  In  a  letter 
addressed  to  me  by  Mr.  Ousten,  dated  Dec.  15th,  1846,  he  says;  "The 
Lake  commenced  riding  in  October,  and  still  continued  on  the  rise  when  the 
light  was  discontinued,  December  6th,  at  the  close  of  navigation.  In  Au* 
gust,  1846,  for  the  first  since  I  had  charge  of  tbe  Light  I  could  walk  around 
the  Tower,  the  rock  upon  which  it  stands  being  perfectly  dry.** 

The  lowest  stage  of  water  recorded  was  September  25,  184J,  at  Uie 
time  the  Lake  fell  fourteen  inches  is  thirty-six  hours ;  and  the  highest,  on 
the  29th  of  June,  1840,  two  feet  ten  inches.  The  measure  is  not  given  in 
August,  1846«  as  the  water  did  not  rise  above  the  rock  on  which  the  Light- 
house is  placed— of  course  it  was  lower  than  in  1841. 

The  observations  made  by  Mr.  Ousten  show  that  the  rise  and  fall  of  the 
Lake  b  not  periodic^  once  in  seven  years,  as  many  have  supposed,  but  is  oc- 
casional. 

At  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York,  an  act 
was  passed  appropriating  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  defray  the  ex- 
pense of  lowering  the  surface  of  the  Lakes  tributary  to  the  Oswego,  which 
lie  west  of  the  outlet  of  Seneca  River,  by  which  means  the  Cayuga  and 
Montezuma  marshes,  which  I  denominate  the  New  York  Everglades,  will  be 
drained,  the  health  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  district  promoted,  and  on^ 
hundred  thousand  acres  of  drowned  lands,  now  a  nuisance,  made  the  richest 
and  most  productive  lands  of  the  State. 

The  Cratean  Lakes  of  Manlius,  which  are  tributary  to  Lake  Ontario,  are, 
no  doubt,  of  volcanic  origin:  in  the  neighborhood  they  are  called  the 
''green  lakes.''  One  of  these  is  on  the  top  of  a  hill.  The  banks  of  the 
Upper  Lake,  and  the  Lake  itself,  is  in  the  form  of  a  tea-cup.  The  banks  are 
two  hundred  feet  high,  and  the  water  from  three  to  four  hundred  feet  deep. 
The  water  appears  of  a  deep  green,  but  on  being  taken  up  in  a  glass  is 
found  to  be  perfectly  transparent.  Trees  and  limbs  which  fall  into  the  water, 
in  a  short  time  become  incrusted ;  this  incrustation  is  of  a  bright  green 
color,  and  when  exposed  to  the  air  becomes  hard.  Timber  thus  coated, 
when  it  decays  leaves  the  covering  in  the  shape  of  hollow  tubes.  Wood 
soaked  in  the  Lake  for  some  monUis,  on  being  dried  and  burnt,  gives  out  a 
strong  smell  of  sulphur.  I  found,  on  striking  the  surface  of  the  Lake  with 
a  pole,  that  large  bubbles  were  made,  and  as  these  floated  toward  the  shore, 
over  the  white  rock  that  sloped  toward  the  Lake,  so  that  the  sun's  rays  were 
brought  to  a  focus,  a  five-pomted  star  was  produced.  A  farmer  who  resides 
near  the  "  Lower  Lake,"  informed  me  that  one  afternoon,  w(<ile  plowing 
near  the  shore  of  the  Lake,  he  heard  a  sudden  rush  of  water  behind  hiroi 
on  turning  around,  and  seeing  the  Lake  rising  over  the  land  he  fled,  with 
his  team,  but  the  water  soon  returned  to  its  basin.  The  "  Lower  Lake  "  has 
low  banks,  which  appear  to  have  sunk  down :  it  receives  the  surplus  water 
of  the  '*  Upper  Lake ''  through  a  chasm  in  the  bank  of  that  Lake,  and  dis- 
charges in  a  small  stream  that  runs  under  the  Erie  Canal.  The  banks  of 
these  Lakes  are  formed  of  sulphate  of  lime.  There  are  deep  fissures  and 
chasms  around  the  border  of  the  "  Upper  Lake,"  and  also  deep  sinks,  in 
which  large  trees  are  swallowed  up.  Such  is  the  condition  of  some  of  the 
districts  that  border  Lake  Ontario,  and  therefore  belong  to  the  history  of 
the  Lake,  as  connected  with  its  mysterious  changes  of  surface. 

&   Ma 
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Art.  n.~TAlUFEBBO  P.  SniPFRER,  ESq.,  OP  lESTUCIT, 

PRI8I0INT  OF  THB  NSW  ORLBANS  AND  ST.  LOUIS  TSLBQRAPH  OOMPANT,  RC. 

The  contemplation  of  the  lives  of  our  successful  business  men,  the  Tidsd- 
tudes  thej  have  encountered,  the  obstacles  they  have  surmounted  or  swept 
awaj,  the  diflSculties  they  have  overcome,  is  an  instructive  lesson.  In  our 
country,  where  rank  and  fortune  are  not  a  heritage  that  descends,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  from  father  to  son,  but  oftener  are  carved  out  by  persevering 
industry  and  enterprise,  combined  with  energy  of  moral  deter mination,  tbd 
result  of  fixed  principles,  and  an  investigating  intelligence  which  gathers  har- 
vests from  every  new  source  of  information,  this  is  especially  the  case.  The 
man  who  has  been  the  artificer  of  his  own  independent  fort  jne,  and  has  ele- 
vated his  name,  is  worthy  of  a  place  in  his  country's  history,  as  affording  an 
example  by  which  others  who  are  to  come  after  him  may  profit,  and  illus* 
trating  the  peculiar  institutions  under  whose  blessings  we  live,  and  whidi 
crown  talents,  energy,  and  integrity  with  prosperity  and  fame. 

The  present  nurabeV  of  the  Merchants^  Magazine  is  embellished  with  an 
€fngraved  likeness  of  Taliaferro  P.  Shaffner,  Esq.,  of  Louisville,  Kentucky, 
President  of  the  St.  Louis  and  New  Orleans  Telegraph  Company,  who  may 
be  said  to  be  emphatically  a  self-made  man.  He  was  born  at  Smithfield, 
near  Winchester,  Virginia,  and  is  now  about  thirty  years  of  age.  His  father 
was  a  native  of  Maryland,  though  descended  from  a  family  who  had  origin- 
ally settled  in  Pennsylvania.  His  mother,  a  Virginian  by  bir.h,  but  of  Ger- 
man descent,  died  while  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  a  mere  infant  De- 
prived at  an  age  so  tender  of  those  maternal  cares  which  guard  with  sudi 
assiduity  and  fondness  the  morning  of  life,  he  was  subjected  to  the  precari- 
ous protection  of  relatives,  who  regarded  him  rather  in  the  light  of  an  in- 
cumbrance than  as  one  of  their  own,  and  he  wto  passed  from  one  to  another 
as  convenience  or  capriciousness  dictated.  This  incident  is  not  referred  to 
by  way  of  reproach,  but  to  show  the  unprotected  orphanage  which  marked 
his  outset,  and  from  which  he  has  risen  by  the  force  of  his  character  to  his 
present  elevated  and  enviable  position. 

For  two  years  and  a  half  he  was  actively  engaged  in  all  the  varieties  of 
forest  life.  His  was  a  routine  of  toil.  In  the  store,  driving  the  team,  at 
the  plow,  with  the  ax,  he  was  never  idle.  With  the  dawn  of  morning  he 
was  a-field,  and  night  brought  sleep,  but  not  repose  to  his  wearied  fmne. 
Mild  and  patient  as  was  his  character,  the  burden  of  labor  he  had  to  endure, 
became  irksome  and  onerous,  and  his  native  pride  revolted  at  the  slavish 
drudgery  to  which  he  was  subjected.  He  had  sufficient  acquaintance  with 
the  pains,  and  toil,  and  anxieties  of  life,  but  as  yet  had  learned  few,  if  any, 
of  its  sweets  and  comforts.  He  determined  to  change  the  scene ;  nor  did  he 
delay  long  in  putting  his  determination  into  execution. 

In  the  spring  of  1838  he  repaired  to  Louisville,  Kentucky,  and  obtwned 
a  situation  in  a  small  clothing  store,  at  the  very  liheral  salary  of  $10  per 
month,  his  monthly  profits  amounting  to  the  extraordinary  sum  total  of  om 
dollar!  Not  depressed  by  this  seemingly  insufficient  encouragement,  he 
was  constant  in  his  attention  to  the  interests  of  his  employer,  and  had  ths 
satisfaction,  soon  afterwards,  of  finding  his  assiduity  rewarded  with  a  gener- 
ous increase  of  remuneration.    Thus  passed  the  first  year  in  his  new  occu- 
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patioii ;  the  beginning  of  the  next  found  him  engi^ed  in  an  eztensiye  fancy 
8ilk-hou8e,  with  an  appropriate  remuneration. 

During  this  period,  from  1888  to  1840,  he  employed  his  nights  (that 
others,  similarly  situated,  give  to  amusements  and  sometimes  to  more  ob- 
jectionable pleasures,)  in  constant  and  close  study  of  the  useful  branches  of 
education,  thus  making  atonement  for  early  disadvantages,  and  paving  the 
way  for  future  usefulness.  Of  a  religious  cast  of  thought,  with  a  native  in- 
stinct and  dread  of  contact  with  vice,  he  avoided  such  evil  company  as  youth 
is  oflen  prone  to — the  allurements  of  the  wine-cup,  the  racecourse,  and  the 
card-table — ^finding  agreeable  companionship  among  those  who  were  calcu- 
lated to  inspire  elevated  thoughts,  and  teach  the  true  paths  of  happiness 
here  and  hereafter. 

In  the  year  1840,  Mr.  Shafihar,  having  arrived  at  the  age  of  eighteen, 
determined  upon  the  study  of  the  law.  Permitting  no  idle  time  to  elapse, 
he  at  once  made  the  necessary  arrangements,  and  entered  the  office  of  Sam- 
uel M.  Semmes,  Esq.,  of  Cumberland,  Maryland,  an  eminent  jurist  of  that 
city.  But  he  did  not  devote  himself  exclqsivjely  to  Blackstone,  Coke,  and 
Chitty.  Under  the  especial  instruction  of  the  Principal  of  the  Alleghany 
Academy,  he  applied  himself  to  the  perfection  of  those  attainments  which 
he  had  commenced  under  his.  own  guidance,  and  which  were  to  invest  him 
with  those  advantages  which  were  most  essential  aids  in  the  development  of 
bis  energetic  character. 

By  way  of  relieving  the  monotoTiy  of  close  and  steadfast  application,  Mr. 
ShalfDer,  in  time  df  vacation ,  undertook  pedestnan  tours  t*>  neighboring 
St&tcs,  visiting  all  the  iu^ititulions  of  learning  and  other  ins^tiLuliuns  of  in- 
terest in  the  Statof^^  nortli,  f>oiith,  and  east  In  tlio$e  tx^'ursionB  lio  n^ndered 
himself  familiar  with  tha  history  and  chamcti^r^  thi>  sUtifiLic'*  and  people  of 
every  imjMjrtant  town  or  city  in  ih^i  Middle,  Kliistwrn,  aad  Southi-rn  States. 
His  topo^rajibicftl  knowlt-di^e  alone  lia*  tn  him  Ij^cn  invaluable,  an<]  his  im- 
pressions of  the  whole  t-astern  and  soutln  rn  portion  of  this  great  republic 
are  almost  as  thorough  and  perfect  as  if  they  ware  Uu?  result  of  laborious 
and  scientific  surveys.  His  motto  seems  to  have  hefn; — *' What  is  worth 
understanding  at  all^  u  worth  understanding^  well ;"  and  comfquentlj  he 
has  not  been  content  with  less  than  a  thorough  knowledge  of  all  he  has  in- 
vestigated. 

Relurning  to  Louisfville  in  May,  1843^  he  oorameuced  tho  practice  of  his 
profession;  ha\ing  made  mi  otlee  coonecHon  wiLh  lion.  Cliarles  T.  Flusser, 
a  gentleman  of  learning  atid  ability^  of  tbo  motit  fttficinating  and  enlarged 
couver&atiorjal  and  social  qualities,  but  utterly  disinclined  to  the  drudgery 
and  labor  of  professional  duty. 

He  bore  up,  with  the  nerve  that  has  always  marked  him  in  trying  circum- 
stances, against  the  difficulties  which  embarrass  the  early  efforts  of  almost 
every  one  who  attempts  the  legal  profession,  and  surrounded  him  with  even 
more  than  usual  difficulties.  VVhen  almost  ready  to  despair  of  success,  and 
ready  to  abandon  the  pursuit  for  some  more  facile  means  of  obtaining  a 
livelihood,  he  was  again  buoyed  up  with  hope  through  the  kin4  offices  of 
Dr.  S^u^l  Gcjffitli^who  enabled  him  to  oQntmue  a  candidate  far  14^  busi- 
ness, and^to  become  more  mature  and  expert  in  the  soienc^  of  law.   ^ 

Having  been  admitted  to  rtrembergihip  by  the  Fraternities  of  Masonry 
and  Odd  Fellows,  he  there  acquired,  amid  the  frequent  discussions,  a  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  the  routine  of  debate,  and  the  application  of  Parliamen- 
tary rules.    And  it  is  a  pleasing  reflection  to  him,  that  to  the  friendly  and 
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cordial  encouragement  of  thoee  insHtutions,  he  is  largely  indebted  for  as- 
Bistance  in  the  steadfastness  of  purpose  which  has  shap.d  and  detennined 
his  course  of  life  and  contributed  to  his  usefulness. 

In  1844,  he  was  selected  to  act  as  editor  of  the  leading  publicatioQ  of  die 
Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  issued  in  Baltimore.  Having  attained  to  the  high- 
est grade  of  office,  and  being  one  of  the  most  prominent  members  in  the 
United  States,  he  brought  to  the  magazine  great  influence  and  increased  pa- 
tronage. His  efforts  were  generally  sustained  by  the  popular  opinion  of  the 
members  of  that  institution,  and  his  dec'sions  upon  questions  of  the  laws  of 
the  Order  are  referred  to  even  at  this  day  as  authority,  and  many  of  them 
are  blended  in  the  codes  of  the  States. 

Being  also  an  eminent  brother  of  the  Masonic  fraternity,  and  of  the  Or- 
ier  of  Knights-Templar,  etc.,  he  was  selected  to  edit  one  of  the  official  or- 
gans of  that  institution,  in  1845;  and  the  productions  of  his  pen,  numer- 
ous, and  elucidating  various  subjects,  were  received  with  peculiar  favor  where- 
ever  read.  They  were  always  distinguished  by  manifestations  of  mature 
judgment  and  a  depth  of  thought,  indicating  the  labor  of  mind  rather  than 
the  pruriency  of  fancy,  or  the  ephemeral  Sittings  of  the  imagination. 

From  1842  to  1846  he  was  a  liberal  contributor  to  various  literary  publica- 
tions, and  during  the  greater  part  of  the  same  period  was  an  active  corres- 
pondent of  several  of  the  leading  papers  of  the  day. 

About  the  year  184 1,  he  was  elected  secretary  of  the  Kentucky  Historical 
Society,  and  was  continued  in  the  office  through  several  successive  yean. 
Whilst  conducting  the  correspDudence  of  the  society,  hia^reports,  containing 
a  vast  variety  of  interesting  and  valuable  matter,  were  read  with  uncommon 
interest  Abstracts  were  made  from  them  and  diffused  through  the  pabli- 
catious  of  the  country. 

In  1844,  Mr.  Shaflftier  was  chosen  recording  secretary  of  the  Home  and 
Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  the  Methodist  Church  South,  of  which  church 
he  has  been  an  exemplary  and  worthy  member  for  nearly  twenty  years. 

Among  the  latest  of  Mr.  Shaffner's  literary  labors,  with  the  exception  of 
his  fragment  contributions  to  the  annuals  and  magazines,  was  the  ^  Kentucky 
Register,'*  a  duodecimo  of  statistics  and  generd  useful  information,  which 
appeared  in  1847.* 

His  attention  had  become  fixed  upon  that  wonderful  invention  which  con- 
veys intelligence  with  the  wings  of  lightning,  and  outstrips  the  wind.  Being 
at  Baltimore  during  a  considerable  portion  of  1844,  he  became  interested 
in  the  progress  of  the  line  of  electric  telergaph,  then  in  course  of  construe^ 
tion  by  the  government,  between  Washington  and  Baltimore,  under  the  su- 
pervision of  Professor  Morse.  He  was  completely  charmed  by  it,  and  at 
once  applied  himself  to  its  study,  and  with  the  view  of  ultimately  embark- 
in  that  business. 

In  1847,  Mr.  Shafiner  commenced  active  efforts  for  the  extension  of  the 
telegraph  to  the  West  and  South,  but  particularly  the  latter.  Knowing 
the  affinity  between  the  two  interests,  he  devoted  every  energy  to  bring 
about  that  connection.  After  many  efforts,  embarrassed  by  legal  difficulties, 
and  retarded  by  disputed  rights  between  the  patentees  and  Mr.  O^Reilly, 
Mr.  Shaftner  connected  himself  with  the  latter,  and  commenced  the  line 

*  He  bad  been  appointed  commiatloner  for  nearly  all  the  States,  and  through  hie  Indefoilgablo 
exertions,  laws  were  passed  by  seTeral  of  the  State  Leflslaftorea,  for  the  better  taking  of  deposttloBS 
aii4  ackBowledgmeott  of  deeds. 
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horn  Louisville  to  New  Orleans  wiUi  the  view  of  usuing  tbe  House  system 
of  telegraphing  upon  it  After  considerable  progress  had  been  made,  south 
as  well  as  east  of  Louisville,  Mr.  Shaffner  became  convinced  that  the  House 
system  was  wholly  useless  and  impracticable  at  that  time,  particularly  iu  a 
southern  climate ;  and  he  accordingly  abandoned  the  enterprise,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  negotiate  with  the  patentees  of  the  Morse  telegraph,  and  ultimately 
succeeded  in  securing  the  ri^ht,  in  conjunction  with  William  Tanner,  Esq., 
of  Frankfort,  Kentucky.  The  first  Morse  section  connecting  the  East  witht 
the  West  and  the  South,  was  constructed  by  these  gentlemen  alongside  of 
a  rival  line  built  at  the  same  time  by  O'Reilly,  south  of  Louisville. 

Afler  the  completion  of  the  first  section  of  the  New  Orleans  and  Ohio 
Line,  Mr.  Shaffner  proceeded  to  connect  New  Orleans  direct  with  St.  Louis 
and  the  Great  West,  by  a  range  through  Nashville,  Paducah,  and  Cairo^ 
which  was  completed  in  1850.  He  associated  with  him  in  this  enterprse, 
Messrs.  Thomas  C.  McAfee  &  Brother.  Before  the  completion  of  this  line, 
being  a  rival  to  O'Reilly,  he  took  active  steps  to  prevent  that  gentlemen 
from  extending  his  lines  west  of  St  Louis.  He  associated  with  him  Mr. 
Isaac  M.  Veitch,  of  S.  Louis,  a  gentlemen  of  great  energy,  and  well  suited 
for  such  an  enterprise.  Notwithstanding  Mr.  O'Reilly  had  a  large  force  at 
work  extending  the  line  wiest  of  St  Louis,  Mr.  Shaffner  visited  all  the  lead- 
ing towns  on  and  near  the  Missouri  River,  and  made  addresses  to  the  peo- 
ple, setting  forth  and  explaining  the  claims  of  Morse,  and  convincing  the 
people  of  the  justness  and  propriety  of  remunerating  the  genius  to  which 
the  country  was  indebted  as  naving  ^rst  conceived  this  grand  invention.  He 
was  fortunate  in  procuring  the  almost  entire  and  unanimous  popular  feeling 
and  patronage  in  his  favor,  and  consequently  commenced  the  line  forthwith. 
After  the  display  of  the  most  extraordinary  energy  by  the  O'Reilly  agents, 
the  field  was  abandoned  by  his  workmen,  and  about  one  hundred  miles  of 
poles  were  left  to  storm  and  time,  wholly  useless  and  barren  of  wire,  a  mon- 
ument of  restless  ambition  and  mischievous  enterprise,  which  directed  into 
proper  channels,  might  have  produced  lasting  benefits  and  blessings  to  man- 
kind. 

Mr.  Shaffner  and  his  associate,  Mr.  Veitch,  proceeded  with  their  line  un- 
til they  reached  the  Territory  of  Nebraska,  and  having  no  authority  to  run 
their  line  upon  the  soil  of  the  red  man,  crossed  westward  of  the  Missouri, 
and  extended  their  enterprise  some  hundred  miles  in  that  direction,  along 
the  border  of  the  territory  to  St  Joseph,  beyond  Fort  Leavenworth.  This 
line  proves  to  be  profitable,  and  is  of  great  value  and  utility  to  the  govern- 
ment, in  relation  to  the  Indian  and  army  affairs. 

After  the  completion  of  the  St.  Louis  and  New  Orleans  line,  Mr.  Shaffner 
was  elected  three  successive  times  by  decisive  majorities,  president  of  that 
company,  with  exclusive  control  and  power  as  to  its  management;  and  he 
continues  in  that  office.  His  indefatigable  efforts  and  consummate  skill  in 
conducting  this  line,  won  him  the  merited  compliments  of  his  friends,  and 
excited  the  unqualified  admiration  of  those  who  understood  the  perplexing 
nature  of  his  position.  Having  to  contend  with  the  most  remarkable  tor- 
nadoes and  floods,  he  had  the  ability  and  en^gy  to  overcome  every  diffi- 
culty, and  this  line,  under  his  admirable  management,  bids  fair  to  be  one  of 
the  most  profitable  and  successful  lines  in  the  West  To  him  alone  the 
public  is  indebted  for  its  continuation. 

Mr.  Shaflfher,  having  devised  a  system  of  finance,  superior  to  any  used  on 
the  southern  lines,  and  believing  that  a  similar  system  might  be  realized  by 
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ihe  New  Orleans  and  Ohio  Company,  was  unanimonsly  elected  aecretaiy  of 
that  important  Hn^  connecting  New  Orleans  with  Louisville,  CiaciDnati, 
Wheeling,  and  Pittsburg.  In  May,  1852,  a  few  days  after  his  election,  the 
O'Reilly  or  ^  People's  Line  from  New  Orleans  to  Louisville  was  united  with 
the  former,  and  thus  another  large  range  of  nearly  one  thousand  miles  of 
telegraph  was  placed  under  his  official  supervision. 

His  efforts  in  his  department  of  the  management  of  this  yast  range  of 
lines  have  proved  eminently  successful,  and  the  fiscal  affairs  have  been  re- 
duced to  the  most  exact  and  discriminating  system.  Acting  in  concert 
with  William  Tanner,  Esq.,  president,  and  J.  X).  Eeid,  Esq.,  superintendent, 
the  most  extensive  combinations  of  lines  in  the  world  have  been  brought 
under  the  same  harmonious  management,  and  are  found  to  work  admirably 
U^tber,  promising  a  most  abundant  harvest  of  utility  and  its  fisur  equiva- 
lent 

From  having  been  one  of  the  most  prudent  and  energetic  men  of  the  age, 
Mr.  Shaffner  has  not  toiled  in  vain.  In  addition  to  the  accumulation  of 
other  interests,  he  has  become  proprietor  of  the  largest  amount  of  telegraph 
capital  in  the  western  and  southern  country,  and,  except  the  patent^ 
doubtless  the  largest  in  the  United  States.  This  immense  interest  demands 
and  receives  his  constant  attention ;  and  his  whole  time  and  undivided  labon 
are  devoted  to  the  exclusive  duties  he  owes  as  sole  conductor  of  the  manage- 
ment of  the  one  line,  and  the  co-operative  services  he  most  assiduously  ren- 
ders as  secretary  of  the  united  lines.  In  both  stations  he  employs  that  pru- 
dent economy  and  untiring  energy  which  have  distinguished  him  in  every 
station  he  has  occupied ;  and  the  beneficial  results  arising  therefrom  are 
visible  in  the  improved  condition  of  the  resources  and  revenues  of  the  linesi 
as  far  as  he  controls. 

It  was  remarked  that  Mr.  Shaffner  devoted  his  whole  time  to  the  fulfil- 
ment  of  his  official  undertakings.    Perhaps  such  another  instance  of  com- 

tlete  absorption  in  the  performance  of  what  he  considers  his  duties,  is  not  to 
e  (bund.  Without  hesitation  he  enters  upon  and  prosecutes  the  roost  ar- 
duous and  difficult,  not  to  say  hazardous,  tasks  that  could  be  imposed.  In 
the  office  he  is  unremitting,  and  consequently  performs  an  enormous  amount 
of  labor.  But,  when  he  deems  it  expedient,  he  is  out  upon  the  line,  par- 
taking of  the  toil  and  exposure,  and  braving  the  severest  weather  and  Ura 
most  perilous  situations.  His  efforts  to  keep  up  the  telegraphic  connections 
between  New  Orleans  and  St  Louis,  with  unmterrupted  r^j^larity,  while 
the  Ohio  River  was  filled  with  floating  ice,  crushing  and  grating  against 
the  shores — constantly  crossing,  while  steam  navigation  was  entirely  sus- 
pended— when  the  common  ferries  plied  no  more,  and  hiborers  and  men, 
used  to  exposure,  refused  to  encounter  the  hazardous  enterprise,  even  for  the 
certainty  of  rich  reward — commanded  the  admiration  oi  every  beholder. 
He  was  not  to  be  deterred  by  danger  or  severity  of  weather.  Succeeding 
in  securing  the  services  of  two  of  his  men,  he  daily  crossed  the  Ohio,  bat- 
tling with  the  floating  ice,  that  momentarily  threatened  to  eiush  his  frail 
bark,  and  consign  him  and  his  companions  to  a  watery  grave.  But  Provi- 
dence smiled  upon  these  unparalleled  efforts  to  preserve  a  tel^^phic  con- 
nection ;  and  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing,  while  his  general  heMi 
was  unimpaired,  that  he  had  performed  a  great  service,  firom  which  one  of 
feeble  temperament  and  less  determination  would  have  shrunk  as  a  thing 
impracticable. 
The  acquaintance  and  connection  of  Mr.  Shafi&ier  with  the  Hoou  Amos 
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Kendall  and  Professor  Morse,  lia^e  been  intimate  and  agreeable  to  all  par- 
ties. He  has  on  all  occasions,  and  with  the  earnest  eloqaence  which  dis- 
tinguishes his  conversations  or  public  addresses,  defended  the  rights  of  the 
latter  to  the  profitable  results  of  his  great  invention ;  and  to  his  ability  and 
persevering  energy  much  of  the  favorable  feeling,  which  exists  throughout 
the  community  towards  that  desideratum,  is  decidedly  due. 

As  a  financier,  Mr.  Shaffner  has  exhibited  a  prudence  and  foresight  which 
have  commanded  the  confidence  of  the  many  large  banks  and  banking- 
houses  with  which  he  has  had  business  transactions.  The  revenues  of  the 
lines  with  which  he  is  connected  as  president  or  secretary,  amount  to  about 
$300,000  per  annum,  and  this  large  sum  comes  under  his  special  supervi- 
sion in  its  disbursement  That  it  has  been  scanned  with  unwavering  fideli- 
ty and  consummate  ability,  none  can  for  a  moment  doubt  who  witness  the 
unflinching  and  active  zeal  with  which  he  pursues  the  difficult  and  intricate 
labors  by  which  he  is  surrounded,  and  which  would  puzzle  and  confuse,  if 
not  overwhelm,  any  one  less  methodical  and  less  indefatig  ible.  The  system  . 
is  to  him  a  science,  and  he  comprehends  it  in  general  and  particular.  There 
is  nothing  beyond  the  grasp  of  his  quick  perception,  and  no  minutiae  too 
small  to  escape  his  penetration. 

Notwithstanding  the  extraordinary  amount  of  labor  performed  by  Mr. 
ShafiTner,  m  the  discharge  of  his  official  trust,  he  so  carefully  husbands  his 
time,  and  usefully  employs  every  hour,  he  has  recently,  at  the  solicitation  of 
several  companies,  undertaken  the  publication  of  a  monthly  quarto,  entitled 
**  The  Telegraph  Companion  ** — designed  to  facilitate  the  operations  of  the 
managers  of  stations  on  the  telegraph  lines,  furnishing  local  and  general 
tarifl^,  regularly  corrected,  and  conveying  instruction  valuable  to  all  con- 
nected with  the  telegraph  business.  From  a  knowledge  of  the  amount  of 
labor  that  has  been  employed  upon  the  first  number  of  this  work,  we  doubt 
if  it  does  not  exceed  that  employed  on  any  work  of  its  magnitude  ever 
publi;}hed.  It  is  not  the  design  of  Mr.  Shaffner  to  reap  any  pecuniary 
emolument  from  this  publication,  but  it  is  another  of  those  useful  publica- 
tions he  has  put  forth  more  to  profit  others  than  to  remunerate  himself. 

Mr.  Shaffner  stands  about  six  feet  one  inch  in  height,  is  straight  and  well 
formed,  and  has  an  easy  and  graceful  carriage.  His  features  are  striking 
and  agreeable,  and  their  expression  is  hightened  by  a  smile  that  emanates 
from  a  kind  and  benevolent  heart.  He  is  a  young  man,  notwithstanding 
his  active  life  has  devolved  the  fjerformance  of  more  labors  upon  him,  and 
caused  him  to  encounter  more  vicissitudes  than  ordinarily  fall  to  the  lot  of 
twice  the  number  of  years.  Strictly  temperate  in  his  habits,  undeviating  in 
the  performance  of  the  duties  which  the  Jaws  of  God  and  man  inculcatOi 
blest  with  all  that  can  make  home  happy,  he  can  be  pointed  to  as  an  exam- 
ple worthy  of  all  imitation  :  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  his  years  of  usefulness 
and  happiness  may  be  extended  to  "  a  green  old  age." 

VOL.   XXVIU. — NO.   IV.  43      "     •  y 
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irt.  m— TI8  lOBAl  KESDLTS  OF  SLATEKT  * 

^  Feumav  Hvnt,  JSdUar  ofiks  MnehantM*  Magazine, 

Dear  Sir  : — ^l  have  read  with  interest  the  article  in  the  April  number  of 
your  Merchants*  Magazine^  on  **  The  Moral  Bene6ts  of  Slavery,"  an  esaaj 
whofte  ari^ument,  if  not  novel  in  its  principle,  is  novel  in  its  remarkable  and 
unflinching  consisteoej.  In  fact,  it  is  so  astonishingly  hearty,  that  I  find 
some  of  your  readers  disposed  to  set  it  down  as  a  capital  piece  of  saUre. 

For  fear  lest  it  be  discovered  to  be  such,  I  will  not  attempt  elaborately  to 
refute  it.  But  since  the  author  justly  urges  the  importance  of  the  subject, 
and  thinks  that  *'  an  article  recapitulating  the  old,  or  adding  any  new  light 
upon  it,  will  be  highly  appreciated  by  the  readers  of  Mr.  Hunt's  admirabU 
jounal,"  I  will  venture  to  offer  such  an  article.  And  as  all  reasonings  or 
statements  upon  this  subiect  should  be  kept  clear  of  sectionalism,  if  poasiblev 
I  shall  confine  myself  almost  exclusively  to  the  langua^  of  Southern  naen. 
And  as  I  have  but  two  main  points  to  nrge,  my  essay  will  be  very  simple  in 
its  structure. 

Your  correspondent  appeals  to  me  to  be  perfectly  sincere  in  regarding 
American  slavery  as  a  great  missionary  institution,  ordained  by  Frovidenoo 
for  the  civilization  and  mstruction  of  the  heathen. 

^  Now  this  experiment  has  been  tried  already  in  the  Southern  States  of  this 
country,  for  some  two  centuries ;  and  if  your  correspondent  is  willing  lo 
judge  foreign  missions  by  their  fruits,  he  must  certainly  admit  the  same  test 
as  valid  here.  Two  questions  then  suggest  themselves^  which  cover  th$ 
whole  /rround. 

I.  What  is  the  result  of  the  enterprise  thusfar^  as  seen  in  the  moral  con- 
dition of  the  "  reclaimed  )ieathen  "  note  in  slavery  at  the  South  f 

In  answer,  I  shall  introduce  the  folbwing  testimony : — 

Committee  of  Synod  of  South  Carolina  and  C^rgia,  in  1833.  **  Who  would 
credit  it,  that  in  these  years  of  benevolent  and  successful  missionary  effort,  hi  this 
Christinn  republic,  there  are  over  two  millions  of  human  beings  in  the  eondition 
of  heathen,  and  in  some  respects  in  a  worse  condition  1  From  long-cpntinu^ 
and  close  observation,  we  believe  that  their  moral  and  religious  condition  is  such 
that  they  may  justly  be  regarded  as  the  heathen  of  this  Christian  country." 

Kentuckv  Union^s  Circular  to  the  Ministers  of  the  Grospel  in  Kentucky,  1834. 
**  After  making  all  reasomible  allowances,  our  colored  population  can  be  eonai^ 
ered,  at  4he  best,  but  semi-heathen." 

Rev.  C.  C.  Joneses  Sermon,  pnblbhed  at  Savamtoh,  1831.  ^^A  nation  of 
heathen  in  our  very  midst" 

Rev.  C.  C.  Jones*s  Catechism,  preface^  p.  4.  **  Their  depravity,  their  spiritnal 
ignorance  and  destitution,  are  amazingly  and  awfully  great. 

•  We  admUted,  not  wittioiit  raliiciaiica,  into  ttie  April  niimber  of  Uie  Jir«rc*iiiite>  MMftimei  aa 
.ariiole  oo  ^  The  Moral  Beoeflle  of  SUrery,**  beoaaae,  althoaRh  aa  Um  author  of  ttial  leUer  arfoect 
«*slavea  are  eornddered  and  used  as  nierebaaiable  propertj,**  Ate, aad  aa  aoeh  may  be  an  appre- 
prlate  topic  in  the  pages  of  a  meroanUle  Journal,  It  was  not  the  meramtUe  aspect  of  that  topic  which 
oar  Southern  ft-iend  dlscossed ;  and  because  such  a  commoulffition  Is  sore  to  caU  forth  replies  which 
the  rule  we  have  nequenUjr  laid  down  and  unlformlj  adhered  to,  of  allowinf  a  finee  and  foir  di8ea&* 
sion  of  all  mooted  points  within  the  range  of  the  work  woald  compel  vs  to  admit  Now,  the  «  nortf 
benefits**  or  the  ^  moral  results"  of  shivery  la  not  such  a sol^Ject.  It  Is  with  the  same  i«luctaace» 
therefore,  wltR  which  the  letter  of  Dr.  Price  was  published,  that  we  now  malce  room  for  the  reply 
irtl&ffh*sce>\ftd ;  and  which  we  publish  with  the  respectful  notice  to  botti  parUea,  (hat  bare  the 
controrersy  must  cesaa,  at  least  tn  oar  pagea^  JM.  JKsreA.  Mtg. 
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Hon.  C.  C.  Pinckney,  Address  before  S.  C.  Agricnltaral  Society,  Charleston, 
1829,  2d  edition,  pp.  10, 12.  ^  There  needs  no  stronger  illastration  of  the  doe- 
trine  of  depravity,  than  the  state  of  human  nature  on  plantations  in  general."  * 
"Their  advance  in  years  is  but  a  promssion  to  the  IHgher  grades  of  iniquity.** 

Rev.  Dr.  Dal«ho,  ***  Practical  ConHiderations,''  &c,  Charleston,  1823,  p.  6.  "  Ig- 
norant and  indolent  by  nature,  improvident  and  disproved  by  habit,  and  destitute 
of  mora]  principle,  as  they  generally  appear  to  be." 

C  W.  Gooch,  Esq.,  Prize  E^say  on  Agriculture  in  Virginia.  **  There  seems 
to  be  almost  an  entire  absence  of  moral  principle  among  the  mass  of  our  colored 
population." 

The  Maryville  (Tennessee)  InteHigencer  of  Oct  4, 1835,  says  of  the  slaves  of 
the  Southwest,  that  their  **  condition  through  time  will  be  second  only  to  that  of 
the  wretched  creatures  in  helL" 

But  the  chief  authority  on  this  subject  is  the  work  of  the  Rev.  C.  C.  Jones, 
of  Savannah,  Ga^  printed  in  that  city  in  1842,  on  the  Religious  Instruction 
of  Slaves — a  book  of  unimpeachable  authority  and  great  thoroughness,  writ- 
ten by  a  6rm  defender  of  slavery,  and  yet  forming  an  anti>alavery  document 
to  which  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  is  feeble — for  this  is  fact,  instead  of  fictioB 
founded  on  fact  Nor  have  I  ever  read,  in  the  reports  of  any  missionary 
sodiety,  a  deaeripcioo  of  more  hopeless  human  d^radatiou.  I  shall  mtm 
no  apology  for  offering  copious  extracts. 

"When  the  charge  of  the  Intellectual  and  moral  degradation  of  the  negroes  ia 
preferred  against  uh,"  says  the  author  candidly,  p.  107,  •*  we  are  inclined  to  put 
the  best  face  on  affairs,  knowing  that  this  is  the  darkest  feature  and  the  most  vul- 
nerable point" 

^  We  have  indeed  assisted  in  sending  missionMies  to  the  heathen,  thousands 
of  miles  from  us,  *  *  in  founding  theological  seminaries,  *  *"  in  havinff 
the  Gospel  preached  in  our  prisons;  *  *  we  have  been  printing  Bibles  ana 
tracts;  *  *  but  what  have  we  done  publicly, systematically, and  perseverinffly 
for  the  negroes,  in  order  that  they  may  also  enjoy  the  Gospel  of  Christ?  Why 
are  they,  as  a  class,  overlooked  by  us  in  our  benevolent  regards  and  efforts  f* 
P.  197. 

^  That  the  negroes  are  in  a  degraded  state  is  a  fact,  so  ikr  as  my  knowledge 
extends,  ontvereaTly  conceded."    P.  146. 

**  Such  a  general  corruption  of  morals  as  would  bbst  the  reputation  of  any 
white  community,  is  known  to  exist  among<  them,  and  yet  how  unaffected  are  we 
by  it  %  Indeed,  the  habit  of  our  mind  is  to  consider  them  as  in  a  state  of  moral 
degradation.  *  *  Whatever  is  idle,  dissolute,  criminal,  and  worthless,  attaches 
to  them."    P.  104. 

Mr.  Jones  explains  the  origin  of  this.  First,  there  is  almost  no  religious 
instruction  among  the  families  of  slaves. 

''But  how  much  religious  instruction  do  the  younjp  negroes  receive  from  their 
masters,  who  sustain  the  relation  of  parents  to  them  r  *  *  ^  How  many  mm- 
i«ters  assemble  the  colored  children  of  their  congreffations  for  instruction  T  ***  * 
**  The  negro  children  cannot  be  *  hearers  of  the  hiw,'  for  oral  instruction  is  but 
sparingly  afforded  to  the  mass  of  them;  and  on  the  other  hand,  they  cannot 
*  search  the  scriptures,'  for  a  knowledge  of  letters  they  have  not,  and  leji^ly  ean- 
not  obtain."  ^  The  remarks  on  the  religions  instruction  of  children  apply  with 
equal  force  to  adults."    Pages  1 14,  7. 

True,  many  belong  to  the  church ;  but  see  what  follows : — 

**!  have  heard  the  remark  made,  by  men  whose  standing  and  office  in  the 
churches  afforded  them  abundant  opportunity  for  observation,  that  the  more  they 
have  had  to  do  with  colored  members,  the  less  confidence  they  have  been  com* 
pelled  to  place  in  their  Christian  professions." 
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He  then  explains  the  prevailing  vices : — 

<*  Violations  of  the  marriage  contraeU  The  divine  institution  of  marriage  de- 
pends for  its  perpetuity,  sacrednese,  and  value,  largely  upon  the  protection  given 
it  by  the  law  of  the  land.  Negro  marriages  are  neither  recognized  nor  protected 
by  faw.  The  negroes  receive  no  instruction  on  the  nature,  sacredness,  or  perpe- 
tuity of  the  institution ;  at  any  rate,  they  are  far  from  duly  being  impressed  wkh 
these  things."    Pages  131-2. 

"  Undeanness,  This  sin  may  be  considered  as  nniversaV  "  They  are  pio- 
verbiallv  thieves."  "Their  veracity  is  nominal.'*  "Whenever  opportuni^  is 
given,  they  will  practice  imposition."  *^  Immense  auantities  of  ardent  spirite  are 
sold  in  the  Southern  t^tates  to  the  negroes,  by  retailing  shops  established  for  the 
express  purpose  of  ne^ro-trading,  wherever  such  trade  may  be  found."    Pp.  J  34-8. 

*'  We  are  surprised,  says  Mr.  Jones,  *'  to  find  Christianity  in  absolute  congnne- 
tion  with  a  people,  and  yet  conferring  so  few  benefits."  *  *  «  To  say  that 
they  fare  as  well  as  their  masters,  does  not  settle  the  question ;  for  great  num- 
bers of  their  masters  have  very  few  or  no  religious  privileges  at  all."    P.  1T7. 

Finally,  he  concludes— **  Ignorance,  religious  ignorance,  so  far  from  being  any 
safety,  is  the  very  marrow  of  our  sin  against  this  people,  and  the  very  i^k  of 
our  danger."    P.  212. 

Thtis  testifies  Rev.  G.  0.  Jones,  a  man  evidently  sincere  and  earnest,  and 
who  has  apparently  made  more  exerUon  for  the  religious  instruction  of  (he 
African  race  in  the  Southern  States  than  any  other  for  a  half-century.  And 
I  would  now  put  it  to  your  correspondent,  with  the  utmost  courtesy — whal 
are  we  to  think  of  a  missionary  institution  whose  results  are  thus  stated, 
after  two  centuries  of  experiment,  by  the  very  leader  and  chief  laborer 
among  the  missionaries  ? 

I  have  no  space  for  an  inves^gation  into  the  condition  of  Africa.  Your 
correspondent  seems  to  forget  that  the  coast  of  Africa,  as  we  see  it^  has  been 
desolated  for  ages  by  the  slave-trade,  and  that  the  condition  of  the  nathree  is 
naturally  degraded.  Buc  never  have  I  seen  a  picture  of  the  state  of 
morals  in  the  wildest  African  tribe,  which  filled  me  with  such  indignation 
and  such  pity  as  the  picture  of  "  Religious  Instruction  among  the  Negroes,** 
by  the  Southern  slaveholding  divine.  This  degradation  is  worse  than  the 
other,  by  as  much  as  the  brutality  created  by  a  miscalled  Christianitj  is 
necessarily  worse  than  the  brutality  of  mere  barbarism. 

But  there  is  another  and  more  formidable  question,  suggested  by  some 
terrible  hints  of  this  same  witness,  in  the  latter  portion  of  his  statement. 

2.  Wfiat  is  the  effect  of  this  missionary  institution  upon  the  missionariet 
themselves  f 

Rev.  C.  C.  Jones,  "  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  infiuence  of  the  negroes 
on  the  general  intelligence  and  morality  of  the  whites  is  not  good.  There  are 
those  who  deny  this.  I  difier  with  them,  and  am  happy  in  believing  that  &e  ma- 
jority of  our  fellow-citizens  are  with  me.  We  are  so  accustomed  to  sin  in  the 
negroes  that  our  sensibilities  are  blunted.  «  «  *  *  Planters  will  generallr 
confess  that  the  management  of  negroes  is  not  only  attended  with  trouble  ana 
vexation,  from  time  to  time,  but  with  provocations  to  sin.  Masters  and  mis> 
tresses  have  their  trials.  And  the  kind  of  influence  which  the  negroes  exeit 
over  our  children  and  youth,  when  permitted  to  associate  with  them,  is  well 
known  to  all  careful  and  observing  parents."    P.  216. 

So  said  Jefferson :  **  The  man  must  be  a  prodigy  who  can  retain  his  manners 
and  morals  uncontaminated,"  [in  the  midst  of  slavery  J 

Judge  Tucker  of  Virginia,  said,  in  1801 :  **  I  say  nothing  of  the  banef\il  effects 
of  slavery  on  our  moral  character,  because  you  know  I  have  long  been  sensible 
of  this  point" 

Judge  Nichols  of  Kentucky,  in  a  speech  in  1837,  said:  **  The  deliberate  con- 
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victions  of  my  most  matured  consideration  are,  that  the  institution  of  slavery  is  a 
most  serioas  injury  to  the  haUts,  manners,  and  morals  of  our  white  population — 
that  it  leads  to  sloth,  indolence,  dissipation,  and  vice.'' 

Judge  Summers  of  Vir^nia  said,  in  a  speech  in  1832,  in  almost  the  sam* 
words :  ^  A  slave  population  produces  the  most  pernicious  effects  upon  the  man- 
ners, habits,  and  character  of  those  amongf  whom  it  exists. 

The  Presbyterian  Synod  of  South  Carohna  and  Georgia  said,  in  their  Report 
of  1834,  "Those  only  who  have  the  management  of  these  servants  know  what 
the  hardening  effect  of  it  is  upon  their  own  feelings  towards  them." 

And  that  fearful  revelation  by  John  Randolph,  on  the  floor  of  Congress : 
"  Where  are  the  trophies  of  this  infernal  traffic  1  The  handcuff,  the  manacle,  the 
blood-stained  cowhide  1  What  man  is  worse  received  in  society  for  being  a  hard 
master?    Who  denies  the  hand  of  sister  or  daughter  to  such  monsters T 

But  enough.  Enough  of  the  dark  results  of  this  missionary  institution 
upon  all  whom  it  concerns.  I  have  only  spoken  of  it  in  the  words  of 
Southern  men ;  I  will  not  trust  myself  to  use  my  own.  I  will  only  tell  a 
story,  and  come  to  an  end. 

It  is  said  that  a  century  has  passed  since  one  of  the  finest  islands  of  the 
Indian  Ocean  was  visited  by  three  young  Englishmen,  who,  moved  by  the 
loveliness  of  nature  there,  and  the  d^radation  of  man,  pledged  themselves 
with  youthful  ardor  to  make  it  their  home  henceforward,  and  uplift  its  friend- 
ly inhabitants  from  their  ignorance  and  their  sin.  They  began  their  work 
well ;  but  soon,  alas !  the  enervating  influence  of  that  tropical  air  began  to 
soothe  soul  and  senses ;  the  most  warlike  chiefs  offered  them  their  power, 
the  wealthiest  their  luxury,  and  the  fairest  maidens  their  virtue.  Need  I  tell 
the  issue?  Haifa  century  afterward  the  island  was  again  visited  by  English 
cruisers ;  the  children  of  these  young  adventurers  were  now  the  princes  of 
the  island ; — and  none  of  their  subjects  were  so  hopelessly  depraved  as  they. 

May  God  enlighten  the  minds  of  those  who  would  urge  the  renewal  of 
the  same  suicidal  experiment  beneath  the  same  soft  Southern  atmosphere, 
but  upon  a  different  shore. 

Respectfully  yours, 

WoKCBtTBR,  Mais^  AprU  19, 1853.  T.  W.  H. 
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LIBEL  SUIT. — ^WHALIKO  VOTAGE. 

In  the  United  States  District  Court,  (Southern  District  of  New  York,)  Walter 
R.  Jones  and  others  rs.  Cargo  of  the  ship  Richmond. 

The  libelants  ^ere  the  owners  of  the  ship  Richmond  and  her  cargo.  Philander 
Winters,  master.  She  sailed  in  July,  1846,  from  a  place  called  Cold  Spring,  L.  I., 
on  a  whaling  voyage,  and  having  been  out  over  three  years,  was  about  to  take 
up  her  homeward  voyage,  with  nearly  a  full  cargo  of  oil  and  bone ;  and  having 
fallen  in  with  a  dense  fog,  on  the  2d  day  of  August,  1849,  she  struck  on  the 
rocks,  and  was  there  wrecked  to  such  an  extent  that  she  could  not  be  got  off, 
and  eventually  she  became  a  total  wreck.  The  place  of  this  misfortune  was  in 
or  near  Behring's  Straits,  at  about  latitude  66^  north.  It  was  not  until  the  year 
preceding  this  disaster  that  the  Arctic  Ocean  was  known  as  good  fishing  ground. 
While  cruising  in  that  vicinity,  the  ship  Richmond  found  the  object  of  her  pur- 
suit abundant  and  quite  easily  captured.  The  ship  Superior,  of  Sag  Harbor, 
Capt.  Royce  Masters,  has  the  honor  of  this  discovery,  and  was  the  first  ship  to 
take  whale  in  the  waters  of  the  Arctic  Sea.    Only  two  months  in  the  year  are 
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these  waters  open  to  the  bold  novigatora,  while  daring  the  residue  of  the  jear 
these  waters  are  sealed  up  by  ice  as  impenetrable  as  the  Rocky  Monntaina,  upon 
'^     *     2dd       ^  *  ^  "         


their  borders.  On  the  2d  day  uf  Augnst,  1849,  a  short  time  before  these  i 
were  to  be  closed  for  that  season,  Captain  Winters  foand  his  ship  Richmond  on 
the  rocks,  with  water  rushing  into  her  until  she  was  filled  within  eighteen  inches 
of  her  plank  deck,  still  he  did  not  abandon  her,  but  kept  lawful  and  actual  poo- 
session,  going  with  his  boat  to  and  from  the  shore,  a  distance  of  about  half  a 
mile  each  way  His  first  impression  must  have  been  to  bare  effected  a  landing 
of  as  much  of  his  cargo  of  oil  and  bone  as  might  have  been  practicable,  but  then 
he  had  no  means  of  protection.  The  spot  was  a  thousand  miles  from  the  lace  of 
civilized  man,  and  the  natives  in  that  region  were  savages  according;  to  the  worst 
import  of  the  term,  and  to  land  the  cargo  within  their  reach,  would  prove  as  de- 
structive as  if  left  to  the  winds  and  the  waves. 
Such  was  the  condition  of  the  ship  Richmond,  when,  on  the  4th  day  of  Au- 

Sist,  1849,  two  other  ships  hove  in  sight,  and,  coming  within  hail,  proved  to  be 
e  Elizabeth  Frith,  Jonas  Winters  master,  and  the  Panama,  F.  M.  Ilallock  mas- 
ter. The  masters  of  these  two  ships  were  called  to  view  the  condition  of  the 
Richmond,  and,  not  being  full,  the  master  of  the  Richmond  proposed  a  sale  of 
oil  and  bone  from  his  ship,  in  quantities  sufficient  to  fill  up  each  of  those  ships. 
•  And  the  master  of  the  Richmond  put  up  a  written  notice  upon  the  masts  of  those 
two  ships,  the  Elizabeth  Frith  and  the  Panama,  that  the  oil  and  bone  of  the 
Richmond's  cargo  would  be  sold  at  auction,  on  board  the  Richmond,  on  the  SIk 
of  August,  1849. 

The  notices  having  been  so  posted  up  four  days,  a  disinterested  person  waa 
designated  as  auctioneer  by  the  master  of  the  Richmond,  and  he  then  and  there 
sold  at  public  auction,  oil  and  bone  as  follows  : — 

To  the  master  of  the  Panama  18,000  gallons  of  oil  at  75  cents  per  barrel,  and 
3,000  lbs.  of  bone. 

And  to  the  master  of  the  Elizabeth  Frith  600  barrels  (18,860  gallons)  of  o9 
at  91  per  barrel  and  6,000  lbs.  of  bone. 

These  several  quantities  of  bone  and  oil  filled  up  the  two  last  shins  so  that 
no  more  could  be  taken,  and  in  order  to  receive  this  much,  the  Elizabeth  Frith 
was  obliged  to  throw  overboard  shooks  and  bread  to  the  value  of  $800 ;  and,  in 
like  manner,  the  Panama  was  obliged  to  throw  overboard  shooks  and  bread  to 
the  value  of  8^00;  to  make  room  for  the  oil  and  bone. 

The  oil  and  bone  were  delivered  and  taken  out  of  the  Richmond  and  stowed 
in  the  respective  ships,  Elizabeth  Frith  and  the  Panama,  with  which  these  two 
ships  returned  home,  bringing  from  the  Richmond  her  master  and  crew. 

Five  days  from  thence  the  master  of  the  Richmond  died,  whUe  on  the  passage 
to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  where,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  sale,  the  oil  and 
bone  were  to  be  paid  for,  to  the  master  of  the  Richmond.  There  was  no  bill  of 
sale  executed  by  the  master  of  the  Richmond,  and  no  security  given  by  either  of 
the  purchasers.  The  auctioneer  kept  the  only  memorandum  of  the  quantity 
sold  to  each  purchaser. 

When  taken  out  of  the  Richmond,  the  oil  and  bone  were  stowed  indiscrimi- 
nately with  other  oil  and  bone  in  the  Frith  and  Panama,  and  on  their  arrival 
home  the  entire  cargo  of  each  ship  was  sold,  together,  amounting  in  all  to  a  little 
short  of  150,00(1. 

The  present  libel  !s  instituted  by  the  owners  of  the  ship  Richmond  against  the 
owners  of  the  Elizabeth  Frith  and  the  Panama,  and  they  seek  to  recover  the 
value  of  the  oil  and  bone  in  the  home  market,  to  wit,  in  New  York,  ylei  ling  the 
right  of  the  claimants  to  deduct  therefrom  such  sum  or  sums  as  may  bo  deemed 
just  and  reasonable  for  salvage  service. 

It  is  not  material  to  state  the  allegations  contained  in  the  libel,  nor  is  it  essen- 
tial particularly  to  point  out  the  admissions  or  allegations  contained  in  the  seve- 
ral answers  of  the  claimants,  as  spread  upon  the  record.  It  is  sufficient  that  il 
should  now  appear  that  the  claimants  set  up  the  sale  made  by  the  master  of  the 
Richmond,  on  the  8th  of  August,  1849,  as  the  foundation  of  their  title  to  the  oH 
and  bone  taken  from  the  Richmond  and  transferred  to  their  ships  respectively. 
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And  the  elafmanto  rest  their  defense  on  the  gronnds  that  the  sale  was  made     ^ 
under  cironmstances  of  extreme  necessity,  for  the  good  of  all  coneerned;  and  that 
the  sale  waa  bona  fide  and  Talld,  as  against  the  owners. 

On  the  other  hand  the  libelants  deny  that  the  master  had  authority  to  sell  the    * 
ear^o,  and  insist  that  the  property  in  the  oargo  still  remains  in  them ;  admitting, 
at  Uie  same  time,  that  the  court  now,  on  the  pleadings  and  eridenee  of  the  case, 
may  award  salvage  to  the  claimants,  but  insist  on  a  decree  for  the  balance  in  the 
names  of  the  claimants. 

The  statement  of  the  controversy,  thus  far,  puts  the  claimants  in  the  affirma- 
tive, and  it  is  incumbent  on  them  to  sustain  then:  Utle  to  the  property  by  the 
rules  of  law.    To  do  that,  they  say: — 

L  The  ship  and  cargo  were  wrecked  and  irrecoverably  lost,  within  twenty  or 
thirty  days  of  the  period  when  polar  ice  would  inclose  that  whol^  region  for  ten 
months  of  the  coming  year.  She  was  27,000  miles  from  her  home  port,  and  no 
vessel  could  be  found  to  take  her  cargo  on  freight  or  salvage  on  so  long  a 
voyage. 

If.  The  sale  was  honafide^hjidi  there  cannot  be  shown  any  want  of  integritv  of 
motive  on  the  part  of  the  master  of  the  Richmond  in  making  the  sale.  (7  Law 
Reoorter,  378 ;  6  Owen  R.,  271.) 

III.  There  being  no  other  method  of  saving  any  thing  fh>m  the  ship,  the  mas- 
ter had  authority,  as  agent  for  all  concerned,  constituted  bv  the  necessity  of  the 
ease,  to  save  what  he  could  from  inevitable  annihilation  by  means  of  the  sale. 
Abbott  on  Shipping,  6  Am.  Ed.,  pages  14  and  19,  and  not0  to  page  19;  Brig 
Sarah  Ann,  2  Sumner's  Rep.,  216;  flew  England  Ins.  Co.  vs.  Sarah  Ann,  13 
Peters,  387. 

The  points  taken  by  the  libelants  were  as  follows :— > 

L  The  pleadings  admit  the  ownership  and  title  of  the  claimants  to  the  cargo 
of  the  Richmond,  subject  only  to  the  question,  whether  the  alleged  sale  was 
udid. 

The  burden  of  proof  to  show  a  valid  sale  is  upon  the  claimant. 

IL  The  service  rendered  was  essentially  a  salvage  service^  and  the  sale  was 
invalid.  The  vessel  was  an  acknowledged  wreck ;  and  under  thin  head,  the 
counsel  of  the  libelants  assign  the  following  reasons  for  the  purpose  of  invalids* 
ting  the  sale : — 

1.  The  master  and  crew  abandoned  the  ship,  and  sought  a  pasnage  home  on 
any  terma. 

2.  This  was  no  proper  place  for  a  sale. 

3.  There  was  no  waiting  for  purchases. 

4.  This  was  no  market 

6.  No  money  required  or  paid. 

6.  There  was  no  written  entry,  bill  of  sale,  or  memorandum  of  the  sale. 

7.  No  counting  or  measurement  except  by  the  pretended  purchasers  for  their 
own  purposes. 

8.  There  was  a  considerable  portion  in  possession  of  the  salvors  on  board  the 
Elizabeth  Frith  at  the  time  of  the  sale. 

9.  The  whole  was  in  their  absolute  power. 

10.  No  actual  change  of  possession. 

11.  No  single  circumstance  to  change  the  ease  ttom  the  ordinary  one  of 
wrecked  property  in  danger  of  being  lost 

The  rules  of  law  applicable  to  the  prindplea  are  familiar.  Ree  1  Sumner  C. 
0.  Rep.,  210 ;  1  Story  Rep.,  323. 

III.  The  master  in  this  case  did  not  rightfully  exercise  any  such  powers  of 
sale  as  he  is,  under  some  circumstances,  entitled  to  exercise ;  the  voyage  being 
broken  up. 

1.  The  auction  was  without  competition. 

2.  No  notk;e  given  to  any  other  vessels. 

8.  The  whole  transaction  was  a  combination,  and  if  not  so  in  fiict,  yet  too 
nnch  exposed  to  abuse  to  be  permitted  or  sanctioned.  8  Eng.  Cum.  Law  Rep., 
216 ;  8  Eng.  Com.  Law  Rep.,  309;  3  Story,  604;  2  N.  dc.  M.,  303,  317,  328;  5 
Ka8on,466;  2  Sum.,  217. 
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lY.  Tbe  sale  of  tbe  bone  with  the  oil  wm  of  itself  snfficieBt  to  impair  the 
whole  sale. 

V.  The  ah  ip,  incladlng  boats,  sdls,  anchors,  &c.,  were  sold  for  %b  onlj. 

VI.  Thi<  is  a  qaestion  of  salvage  and  of  its  proper  adjustment.  1  Peters 
Adm.,  94;  Davies  Rep.,  68 ;  1  Wm.  Rob,  331;  3  Hagga.,  422;  Paik  on  Ins. 
804 ;  the  Centarion,  Ware's  Rep.,  477 ;  the  Chancery  of  the  Seas,  Woob.  & 
Min.,  323. 

Vn.  There  was  no  serionswlanffer. 

VIII.  There  was  no  saving  of  life  connected  with  tbe  service. 

IX.  It  most  be  either  a  sale  or  a  salvage.    1  Sam.,  210 ;  5  Mason,  471. 

X.  The  sale  was  not  bona  fide, 

1.  Not  two  parties. 

2.  The  bayer  was  brother  to  the  seller. 

3.  The  puoiic  auction  was  a  farce. 

4.  There  was  no  time  of  pajrment. 

5.  The  entry  of  the  party  buying  in  his  private  books  was  not  enough ;  sod 

6.  No  entry  in  the  lA>g-book. 

For  the  libelants,  Mr.  Moore  and  Mr.  D.  Lord. 

For  the  claimants,  Mr.  Hoxey  and  Mr.  O'Connor. 

The  preceding  statiBment  of  thb  cause,  and  the  singular  alnlity  with  whieh  it 
has  been  conducted  by  the  learned  counsel,  mark  it  as  one  of  great  importanceL 
The  amount  in  question  is  of  no  small  consideration.  The  principle  involved, 
and  the  facts  in  evidence,  tend  to  magnify  the  deep  interest  of  the  parties  con- 
cerned, as  well  as  the  bearing  it  may  have  on  the  Commeroe  and  navigation  of 
the  country. 

The  great  question  to  be  decided  in  this  ease  is,  the  effect  of  the  sale  made  by 
Captain  Winters  on  the  8th  of  August,  1849.  If  that  sale  was  a  vaHd  one,  then 
these  libelants  are  not  entitled  to  a  decree,  and  as  a  necessary  consequence,  the 
libel  muHt  be  dismissed.  But,  on  the  contrary,  if  the  sale  was  intiiluL,  the  libel 
must  be  sustained,  and  in  that  event,  other  questions  will  be  open  for  diacossion. 

The  learned  counsel  have  given  to  the  subject  so  thorough  an  investigation, 
that  the  duties  of  the  court  are  rendered  much  less  arduous  than  they  otherwise 
might  have  been. 

Having  alluded  to  the  principle  involved,  I  proceed  now  to  state  that  princiide 
more  at  large,  and  apply  it  to  the  facts  of  the  case. 

Does  the  law  afford  the  master  of  a  vessel  power,  under  any  circumstances, 
to  sell  the  cargo ;  and  if  so,  under  what  circumstances  may  that  power  be  exert- 
ed by  the  master? 

Recurring  to  the  early  cases  in  Admiralty,  the  English  courts  may  have  held 
the  question  in  •doubt,  and,  perhaps,  we  are  authorize  in  saying  that  the  power 
was  denied  altogether;  but  in  later  years  it  has  been  decided  otherwise,  and  in 
disponing  of  this  case,  it  may  not  be  important  to  extend  our  inquiry  beyond  the 
period  when,  in  this  country,  all  doubts  have  been  swept  away,  and  the  law  on 
this  subject  has  been  settled,  too  well  settled  to  admit  of  doubt  or  difficulty.  I 
will  state  in  tbe  most  concise  manner  possible,  what  may  be  considered  Uins 
settled.  The  sale  must  be  bonafidey  wiihoiUfraud  or  ccUusion,  and  ttnder  eircMm- 
stances  of  extreme  necessity.  Although  in  some  of  the  leading  cases,  language 
less  strong  and  emphatic,  sanctioning  a  sale,  has  been  used,  still  in  disposing  of 
the  present  case,  it  may  be  proper  to  adopt  the  characteristic  language  us^  in 
other  cases,  ^*  extreme  necessity^  as  more  appropriate,  without  saying  that  evi- 
dence less  strong  may  not  be  used  in  other  cases. 

In  2  Sumner's  R.,  206.  The  Briff  Sarah  Ann,  Obadiah  Woodbury  and  others 
claimants,  this  question  is  conRiderea  at  large,  and  Judge  Story,  in  bis  opinioD, 
says :  ^  I  a^ree  at  once  to  the  doctrine,  that  it  is  not  sufficient  to  show  that  the 
master  acted  with  good  faith  and  in  the  exercise  of  his  best  discretion.  The 
'  claimants  (upon  the  onus  probandi  of  the  validity  of  the  sale  is  thrown)  must  go 
farther,  and  prove  that  there  was  a  moral  necessity  for  the  sale,  so  aa  to  make  it 
an  urgent  duty  upon  the  masters  to  sell  for  the  preservation  of  the  interests  of 
all  concerned. 
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^  And  I  do  not  know  bow  to  put  the  case  more  eleariy,  than  by  stating,  tbat 
if  the  circQmstanoes  were  such  tbat  an  owner  of  reasonable  prudence  and  dis- 
cretion actinff  upon  the  oeeasion,  would  have  directed  the  sale  from  a  firm  opin- 
ion that  the  brig  could  not  be  delivered  from  the  peril  at  all,  or  not  without  the 
hazard  of  an  expense  utterly  disproportionate  to  her  real  value,  as  she  lay  on  the 
beach,  then  the  sale  by  the  master  was  justifiable,  and  must  be  deemed  to  have 
been  made  under  a  moral  necessity." 

This  portion  of  Judge  Story's  opinion  is  taken  from  pages  314  and  216;  and 
at  page  216,  the  Judge  ^ds,  **  As  to  the  position  of  the  brig,  there  ie  abundant 
evidence  that  it  was  truly  perilous." 

This  opinion  was  pronounced  at  the  May  Term  of  the  first  Circuit,  1836,  and 
was  taken  to  the  Supreme  Court,  and  finally  disposed  of  there»  at  the  January 
Term,  1839.  Sec.  13,  Peters,  387.  After  a  very  able  discussion  of  the  case, 
the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  Court  is  there  pronounced,  most  fully  confirming 
Judge  Story's  doctrine  as  laid  down  at  the  Circuit,  on  the  original  trial  of  the 
cause. 

The  marginal  note  is  an  epitome  of  the  case,  and  is  conclusive  authority,  thus 
briefly  stat^. 

"  The  riffht  of  the  master  to  sell  a  vessel  stranded  depends  on  the  circum. 
stances  under  which  it  is  done  to  justify  it 

^'  The  master  must  act  in  good  faith,  and  exeroise  his  best  discretion,  for  the 
benefit  of  all  concerned ;  and  a  sale  can  only  be  made  on  the  compulsion  of  a 
necessity,  to  be  determined  in  each  case  by  the  actual  peril  to  which  the  vessd 
is  exposed)  and  from  which  it  is  probable,  in  the  opinion  of  persons  competent 
to  judge,  the  vessel  cannot  be  saved.    This  is  an  extreme  necessity." 

On  a  particular  examination  of  this  case,  it  would  seem  that  whenever  there 
"  is  a  moral  necessity,  extreme  peril  or  extreme  necessity,  the  master  has  the 
power  to  sell  the  vessel,  and  of  course  he  may,  under  the  like  necessity,  sell  the 
cargo  when  it  belongs  to  the  same  owners.  This  principle  must  ever  be  quali- 
fied  by  the/oc^  that  the  master  has  acted  bonafide^  and  for  the  benefit  of  all  con- 
cerned. 

A  reference  to  this  case,  of  course,  embraces  the  authorities  cited  in  support 
of  the  doctrine  maintained,  rendering  it  unnecessary  to  enumerate  those  cases 
here.  The  doctrines  of  this  case  are  recognized  in  Benedkst's  Admiralty,  section 
299,  page  169,  a  work  of  great  merit,  recently  published.  The  principles  of  law 
having  been  considered  as  settled,  the  remaining  inquiry  is,  do  the  &ots  proved 
present  a  case  falling  within  those  principles  ? 

The  facts  adduced  to  establish  the  sale  belong  to  three  distinct  classes:— 

1.  To  show  that  the  sale  was  bona  fide. 

2.  To  show  that  the  sale  was  for  the  benefit  of  aU  concerned;  and 

3.  To  show  that  a  case  of  extreme  necessity  existed. 

To  the  first,  it  is  objected  that  the  master  of  the  Elizabeth  Frith  was  a  brother 
of  Capt  Wintere  of  the  Richmond,  under  whose  authority  the- sale  was  made. 

In  the  entire  absence  of  all  proof  showing  a  collusion  between  the  seller  and 
the  purchaser,  the  relationship  alone  should  not  impair  the  sale.  The  facts  on 
this  point  very  satisfactorily  rebut  all  presumptions  of  fraud  and  collusion. 

As  to  the  second,  after  a  careful  examination  of  the  testimony,  I  have  no 
doubt,  but  for  this  sale,  the  whole  cargo  must  have  proved  a  total  loss.  Although 
but  little  was  saved,  yet  that  little  was  designed  by  the  seller,  and  was  in  fact, 
for  the  benefit  of  all  concerned.  There  was  no  alternative  between  a  total  loss 
and  this  sale.    The  testimony  has  established  this  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt 

As  to  the  third  and  last  dass  of  evidence  to  snatain  the  sale,  that  the  condi- 
tion of  the  ship  was  that  of  extreme  necessity,  the  evidence  is  overwhelnung.  In« 
deed,  this  point  has  been  so  thoroughly  maintained,  that  th^  libelants  do  not 
make  it  a  point  in  their  case,  but  rely  very  much  on  other  objections  to  the  sale. 

There  is  no  necessity  of  recapitulating  the  testimony  as  to  the  extreme  perU 
the  ship  was  in  at  the  time  of  the  sale,  because  it  is  all  one  way,  and  stands  un- 
contradicted. The  master  finds  his  ship  and  cargo  in  the  condition  of  extreme 
peril,  and  proceeds  to  sell  so  much  of  the  oil  and  bone  as  could  be  taken  out  of 
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bis  ship  to  the  masters  of  the  Frith  snd  the  Piinama,  md  the  same  was  deHrared, 
on  an  lurreement  to  pay  therefor,  at  the  SemduAck  JMandtj  when  the  ahips  anived 
there ;  bat  before  their  arriral  at  the  plaee  of  payment,  the  master  of  the  tihis 
Richmond  died  at  eoa,  and  there  waa  no  person  at  the  Sandwich  Islands  qoalified 
to  receive  the  same,  and  the  money  remains  dne  to  the  owners  of  the  Riehmond, 
and  the  liability  is  admitted. 

Numeroas  other  objections  have  been  sn^rgested  a|rain8t  the  validity  of  the  sale^ 
most  of  which  have  been  removed  by  evidence,  aim  atill  a  few  of  those  abjec- 
tions reqaire  some  notice.  ^ 

It  has  been  said  that  this  was  no  proper  place  for  tlie  sale,  there  waa  no  market 
ftere.  But  it  should  be  considered  that  in  waiting  for  a  more  convenient  plaoe» 
or  a  better  maricet,  the  ship  would  have  gone  to  pieces,  and  the  whole  cargo 
would  have  been  lost 

It  is  said,  likewise,  that  there  was  no  money  required,  and  no  money  paid.  In 
reply  to  this,  it  will  be  remembered,  that  it  was  agreed  that  the  payment  should 
be  made  at  the  Sandwich  Islands,  but  before  the  ships,  whose  masters  had  par- 
ehased  the  oil,  arrived  at  that  place,  Capt  Winters,  of  the  Richmond,  had  de- 
ceased at  sea,  and  there  was  no  one  authorized  to  receive  payment.  It  is  urged* 
'  dso,  that  there  was  no  memorandum  or  bill  of  sale  of  the  oil,  and  that  it  never 
was  delivered.  Neither  of  those  can  avail — for  in  point  of  fact  the  oil  and  bone 
were  delivered,  and  although  there  was  no  bill  of  sale,  yet  there  was  a  memo- 
randum in  writing  kept,  and  produced  in  court,  of  all  the  oil  and  bone  pur- 
ebased. 

In  a  case  like  the  present  a  formal  bill  of  sale  cannot  add  to  the  tiUe  of  tba 
purchasers.  An  actual  sale  and  delivery  of  personal  goods,  orally,  will  carry  the 
title  as  well  as  a  bill  of  sale.  The  law  does  not  demand  any  particular  form  for 
the  sale  of  personal  goods. 

It  is  insisted  that  the  omission  to  enter  the  sale  on  the  log-book,  is  a  good 
reason  to  set  aside  the  sale  as  invalid,  but  the  impression  cannot  well  be  aroid- 
ed,  that  the  dissater  itself  was  calculated  to  prevent  the  entry.  Great  confasien, 
anxiety,  and  terror  must  have  prevailed,  and  every  moment  after  the  ship  struck 
was  employed  hi  devising  means  to  secure  something  to  the  owners  fi'om  the 
wreck.  Beside,  if  the  log-book  had  been  here,  with  all  the  circnmstancea  writ- 
ten down  upon  its  pages,  by  the  mate,  it  would  only  be  cumulative  evidence  of 
what  is  amply  proved  by  a  mass  of  uncontradkted  testimony. 

And  Ust  of  all,  the  principal  stress  of  the  libelants  rests  on  their  legal  propo- 
sition, that  this  was  salvage  service^  and  not  a  sale.  Salvage  is  the  compensatioo 
that  IS  to  be  made  to  persons  by  whose  assistance  a  ship  or  its  lading  has  been 
saved  from  impending  peril,  or  reward  after  actual  loss.  By  reference  to  the 
testimony  it  will  be  seen  at  a  glance,  that  this  waa  never  undertaken  as  a  salvage 
service.  Situated  as  these  two  vessels  were  at  the  time,  on  the  best  whaling 
ground,  where  both  ships  might  have  been  filled  in  three  or  four  days,  it  cannot 
be  believed  that  their  masters  would  have  undertaken  the  risk  of  bringing  to 
the  home  port  the  property  of  another,  relying,  as  they  must  have  done,  on  un- 
certain litigation  for  their  compensation.  But  again,  the  oil  was  taken  on  an  ex- 
press agreement— a  sale  for  a  stipulated  price,  excluding  altogether  the  idea  of 
Bidvage.  The  law  did  not  compel  these  masters  to  receive  the  oil  on  such  terms, 
and  as  they  virtually  declined,  their  owners  cannot  now  be  compelled  to  accept 
salvage  compensation. 

As  to  the  chronometer,  the  instruments,  and  the  medkine  chest,  they  are  not 
claimed  under  any  sale  or  for  salvage.  It  was  a  mere  gratuity,  and  the  owneni 
of  the  Richmond  should  be  satisfied  then  without  suit  or  decree,  especially  when 
tbey  have  been  safelv  kept  for  theur  use  alone,  without  any  pretence  to  detain 
them  from  the  rightml  owners. 

So  far,  then,  as  I  have  been  able  to  weigh  the  testimony,  and  brin^t  the  caae  to 
the  test  of  well-settled  principles  of  law,  I  am  bound  to  say,  that  the  sale  of  the 
eargo  of  the  ship  Richmond,  on  the  8th  of  Auffust,  1849,  was  made  under  eifcum- 
stances  of  necessity ;  that  it  was  bona  fide  and  for  the  benefit  of  all  concerned. 

For  these  reasons  the  sale  ia  uphcki,  and  the  libd  diamfesed  without  cost  to 
either  party. 
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ACnOV  TO  RECOVER  MERCHAXDISE  PURCHASED,  BUT  VEVSR  PAID  TOR. 

In  Um  Supreme  Court,  (N«w  York,  April,  1852,}  Van  'Neste  vs,  Conover. 
Roosevelt,  J. 

This  suit  U  brought  to  enforce  the  restitution  of  a  large  quantity  of  com,  sue 
thousand  bushels  andT  upwards,  purchased  by  the  defendant  for  cash,  but  never 
paid  for.  It  appears  that,  although  giving  assurances  of  payment  on  delivery, 
and  representing  that  he  had  made  arrangements  for  that  purpose,  he  was  at  th« 
time  utterly  insolvent,  and  if  the  purposes  of  his  mind  are  to  be  judged  of  by  his 
acts,  had  no  intention  of  paving  at  all. 

The  suggestion  that  the  bad  news  received  bv  him  from  Europe  on  the  6th  of 
April,  was  the  cause  of  his  stoppage,  is  refuted  by  dates.  How  could  letters,  the 
contents  of  which  were  unknown  till  the  6th,  have  influenced  the  non-pay* 
ment  on  the  2d,  3d,  4th,  and  5th?  It  is  not  usual  for  effects  to  precede  thmr 
causes. 

He  admits,  as  I  read  his  answer,  that  he  was  to  pay  on  delivery;  but  allowing^ 
as  he  now  contends,  that  by  cash  was  meant  payment  in  two  or  three  days,  even 
in  that  view,  the  delivery  having  been  completed  on  the  2d,  he  had  failed  before 
the  6th.  Nothing  had  occurred,  or  is  pretended  to  have  oocurred,  between  the 
time  of  purchase  and  the  time  of  payment,  to  create  or  to  warrant  a  change  of 
intention.  The  inference,  therefore,  is  irresistible,  that  in  the  very  act  of  buying 
he  deliberately  purposed  ndt  to  pay.  It  has  been  held,  and  verj  justly,  that  such  a 
purpose,  entertained  at  the  time,  and  carried  into  effect,  is  a  fraud  on  the  vendor, 
and  vitiates  the  contract  of  sale.    1  Hill's  reports,  311.     13  Wend.,  507. 

The  defendant's  counsel  contends  that,  to  avoid  a  sale  on  the  ground  of  fraud, 
or  false  pretenses,  there  must  be  misrepresentation,  not  of  a  promissory  character, 
referring  to  the  future,  but  of  aq  existing  fact — and  that  assuming  that  his  elienti 
when  negotiating  the  purchase,  did  say  that  he  had  "  made  arrangements  to  pay 
the  money  as  soon  as  the  corn  should  be  weighed  on  ship-board,^  the  statement 
in  that  particular,  as  a  matter  of  fiict,  was  true. 

But  when  a  party  not  only  promises  to  do  a  thing  which  he  is  able  to  do,  but 
accompanies  his  promise  with  an  assurance  that  he  nUends  to  do  it,  when  in  trutlv 
he  intends  the  very  opposite,  is  not  this  a  false  representation  of  an  ejdsting  iacti 
Are  there  no  facts  except  those  existing  jn  the  physical  world  ? 

There  is  high  authority  for  the  doctrine  that  words  are  things;  and  if  words, 
why  not  the  mental  conceptions,  of  which  words  are  the  mere  clothing  1     . 

Intention,  like  other  hidden  workings  of  the  intellect,  may  sometimes  be  difll* 
cult  of  proof,  yet  it  is  none  the  less  a  fact,  an  existinc^  fact;  and  the  law,  in  spite 
of  all  \U  difBcultles,  has  made  the  judicial  determination,  not  of  questions  of  prop- 
erty merely,  but  of  liberty,  and  even  of  life,  to  depend  upon  this  fact  Intention, 
not  unfrequently,  is  the  only  distinction  between  breach  of  trust  and  larceny;  and 
in  the  trial  of  life  and  death,  it  constitutes  the  broad  boundary  between  murder 
and  manslaughter.  Its  existence  or  non-existence,  therefore,  in  contemplation  of 
law,  can  be  proved  like  any  other  fact 

In  thu  present  case,  as  already  stated,  I  consider  the  fact  of  the  intention  not 
to  pay,  as  abundantly  established.  The  defendant  made  the  purchase  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  29th  of  March,  being  utterly  insolvent  at  the  time.  He  made 
immediate  arran^^ements  with  third  parties  to  obtain  advances  of  the  corn.  On 
tiie  1st  of  April,  Defore  the'whole  quantity  had  been  fully  delivered  on  board  the 
ship,  and  while  the  lighters  were  still  along-side,  he  hurried  to  the  ship-owners 
ana  procured  the  bills  of  lading.  These  he  forthwith  transferred  to  the  parties 
makmg  the  advances,  who  on  the  2d  forwarded  tl^em  by  the  steamer  to  LiverpooL 
Having  thus  put  himself  in  fands,  by  creating  a  lien  on  the  property  purchased, 
what  did  he  do  with  those  funds?  On  the  afternoon  of  Tuesoay  the  2d  of  April, 
the  measurer's  return  was  sent  to  him — but  the  clerk  **  brought  back  no  money." 
**I  saw  the  defendant  (says  the  witness)  the  next  day;  I  think  twice;  I  asked 
him  for  payment ;  I  wanted  the  money ;  he  put  me  off,  saying  it  was  steamer- 
day.  I  saw  him  again ;  he  told  me  that  his  parties,  whom  he  was  to  have  the 
money  from,  (he  luid  the  money  in  his  pocket,^  were  so  much  engaged  that  \i^f 
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had  not  time  to  give  him  the  money,  but  I  rmshi  rely  on  it  early  next  morning ; 
the  next  morning,  between  9  and  10  o'clock,  faent  another  clerk ;  he  went  and 
returned,  and  said  Conover  was  not  in;  I  started  immediately  myself;  again  he 
was  not  in ;  he  did  not  come ;  I  made  arrangements  to  meet  him  on  'Change ;  he 
did  not  come  till  late,  near  3  o'clock;  I  immediately  asked  him  for  money;  he 
said  (with  the  money,  be  it  remembered,  in  his  pocket)  he  was  ashamed  to  say 
that  his  party  had  disappointed  him,  but  that  I  might  rely  upon  it  before  10  o'clock 
next  morning. 

I  accordingly  went  agam  next  morning  to  his  office;  he  then  told  me  hia 
father-in-law  was  dead,  but  his  book-keeper  would  bring  me  the  money  during 
the  day ;  this  was  on  Friday  the  6th ;  I  saw  the  book-keeper  on  'Change,  where 
he  was  to  bring  the  money;  I  did  not  get  it;  I  went  to  defendant's  place  of  busi- 
ness again  next  morning;  did  not  see  him,  but  the  book-keeper  said  he  would 
not  or  could  not  do  anything  about  it."  This  was  on  Saturday.  On  the  Monday 
following,  the  ship,  with  the  com  on  board,  being  two  days  behind  her  time, 
sailed  for  Liverpool — and  the  defendant,  at  the  same  time,  executed  an  assign* 
ment  of  all  his  estate,  real  and  personal,  of  what  nature  or  kind  soever,  for  the 
benefit  of  his  friends  and  relatives  and  otlier  preferred  creditors. 

With  such  a  narrative  of  pretenses  and  prevarications,  can  there  be  a  reason- 
able doubt  that  when  he  purchased,  he  had  no  intention  to  pay  ? 

I  lay  no  stress  on  the  letters  received  by  him  on  the  6th,  as  it  is  palpable  they 
had  no  influence  on  his  previous  conduct  on  the  Ist,  2d,  3d,  4th,  and  6th. 

In  addition  to  the  ground  of  fraud,  the  nlamtiff  insists  Tand  I  see  no  incompati- 
bility in  his  doing  so)  that  the  sale  made  oy  him  was  conaitional — that  no  title  to 
the  com  was  to  pass  unless  paid  for  in  casn  on  delivery — and  that  this  condition, 
deemed  essential  to  the  contract,  it  being  admitted  by  the  defendant  himself  that 
the  purchase  was  not  on  credit,  was  not  waived  by  merely  putting  the  com  on 
board  the  ship. 

The  proof,  it  seems  to  me,  makes  out  this  branch  also  of  the  plaintiff's  case. 
Indeed,  the  defendant,  in  his  answer,  which,  moreover,  is  under  oath,  uses  Ian- 
guage  sufficiently  strong  to  dispense  with  other  testimony.  **  As  the  sale  (he 
says)  was  for  cash,  this  defendant  probably  did  say  that  he  wotdd  pavfor  the  cam 
on  its  delivery^  he  at  the  time  fully  expecting  to  be  able,  and  intendmg  to  make 
such  payment" 

Was  this  condition  waived  by  a  delivery  without  immediate  payment,  or  by  any 
other  act  or  declaration  of  the  plaintiff  An  article  like  com,  requiring  to  be 
measured  or  weighed  out,  it  is  obvious,  could  not  be  delivered  all  at  once.  The 
passing  of  each  bushel  into  the  hold  of  the  vessel  could  not  constitute  a  delivery 
of  the  whole,  or  even  of  that  particular  bushel.  Although  sold  foy  cjfeh,  do  pay- 
ment was  demandable  until  possession  had  been  given  of  the  entire  quantity  sold. 
If  mere  change  of  possession,  then,  in  such  a  case,  does  not  make  out  an  absolute 
delivery,  we  must  inquire  what  further  was  necessary. 
Long  acquiescence  has  sometimes  been  considerea  sufficient 
But  here,  instead  of  acquiescing,  the  seller,  as  soon  as  the  measure  returns 
were  ready,  demanded  his  pay;  or  in  other  words,  insisted  on  the  fulfilment  of 
the  condition  of  cash  on  delivery.  He  continued  his  demands  daily,  and  was  daily 
evaded,  until  the  ship  and  the  cotn  had  passed  beyond  his  reach---all  in  less  than 
one  week.  In  all  this  I  see  no. evidence  of  waiver,  but  the  reverse.  And  had 
the  com  remtined  in  the  defendant's  hands,  and  not  been  pled^d  to  a  hanafiae 
lender,  the  verdict  of  the  jury,  I  doubt  not,  would  have  restored  it  to  the  plaintin. 
Can,  then,  the  wrongful  hypothecation,  superadded  to  the  fraudulent  purchase 
and  broken  condition,  improve  Ihe  wrong-doers's  case  ? 

It  is  said  that  an  action  to  recover  the  possession  of  specific  personal  propertjr, 
against  a  party  not  having  the  control  of  it,  involves  an  absurdity.  If  so,  the  old 
common  law,  so  long  considered  "  the  perfection  of  reason,"  was  guilty  of  the 
folly — for  certainly  replevin  could  formerly  have  been  maintiuned  in  such  a  case, 
as  is  sufficiently  demonstrated  by  the  antique  writ  of  capias  in  withernam.  But 
independently  of  authority,  I  see  no  absuitlity  in. the  nature  of  the  proceeding. 
Suppose  a  judgment,  in  tuis  very  case,  to  be  recovered  again&t  the  defendant,  for 
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the  raecifie  corn  deecribed  in  the  complaint — where  is  the  diffienlty  in  execntipg 
it?  The  defendant  has  only  to  discharge  the  lien  created  by  himself, and  reclaim 
the  possession  from  the  party  who  made  the  advances — or  purchase  a  like  quan- 
tity of  the  article  of  the  same  quality — or  provide  himself  with  a  sum  of  money 
equivalent  in  value,  and  the  difficulty  would  disappear. 

At  all  events,  he  cannot  be  permitted  to  set  up  inconveniences,  if  any  exist, 
created  by  his  own  wrong,  as  a  defense  to  an  action,  otherwise  clearly  main- 
tainable. 

With  respect  to  the  assignment  of  the  8th  of  April,  it  did  not  profess  to  pass 
any  property  of  which  the  assignor  was  not  the  just  and  lawful  owner — and  if  it 
had,  its  only  consideration  being  the  security  or  payment  of  an  antecedent  debt, 
the  assignees  would  acquire  no  title  under  it,  as  against  the  equitable  claims  of 
third  parties.  The  consignees  who  made  the  previous  bona  fide  advances,  I  have 
consiaered  as  standing  upon  a  different  footing ;  although,  according  to  the  doc- 
trine laid  down  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  Andrews  V5.  Diet^icht^,  (14 
Wend.  31,)  even  they  would  seem  to  have  no  rights  sufficient  to  defeat  the  title 
of  the  original  owner.  But  not  being  parties  to  this  suit,  it  is  unnecessary,  and 
would  perhaps  be  improper,  to  express  a  decided  opinion  with  respect  to  their 
claims. 

As  the  verdict,  in  my  view  of  the  whole  case  as  above  stated,  appears  to  be 
clearly  against  right,  I  have  concluded  that  it  ought  to  be  set  aside  and  a  new 
trial  had,  leaving  the  question  of  costs  to  abide  the  event. 


RIGHTS  OF   FACTORS — STOPPAGE   OF   GOODS  IN  TRANSITU. 

The  subjoined  case  (Gumey  vs.  Behrend,)  we  find  reported  in  the  BelfiMt 
(Ireland)  Mercantiie  Journal  of  March  8th,  1853. 

This  was  a  case  which  appeared  to  arise  out  of  the  transactions  of  Robert 
Ferdinand  Pries,  whose  frauds  have  lately  been  productive  of  such  disastrous 
consequences  in  the  commercial  world.  It  appears  by  the  affidavits,  that  Boh- 
rend  &  Co.,  on  account  of  Emile  Werthmann  of  Amsterdam,  shipped  1,710 

auarters  of  wheat  by  the  ship  Ernte  from  Dnntzic  to  London,  and  forwarded 
le  bills  of  lading  to  Collmann  6l  Stolterfoht,  drawing  bills  of  exchange  upon 
them  against  the  wheat  for  £3,418,  which  bills  were  transmitted  to  C.  J.  Ham- 
bro  &  Son.  The  bills  of  lading  arrived  on  the  8th  of  January  last,  and  on  the 
same  day  the  clerk  of  Hambro  &,  Son  left  the  bills  of  exphange  in  the  bill-box 
of  Collmann  &,  Stolterfoht  for  their  acceptance.  On  Monday,  the  10th  of  Janu- 
ary, 1853,  the  clerk  called  for  the  bills  and  was  informed  that  they  could  not  be 
accepted,  as  Collmann  d&  Stolterfoht  had  stopped  payment.  The  clerk  having 
reported  this  answer,  was  immediately  sent  back  to  demand  the  bills  of  lading. 
In  answer  to  this  demand  he  was  told  by  Collmann  &.  Stolterfoht  that  the  bill 
of  lading  of  the  car^o  of  wheat  by  the  Ernte  had  been  surreptitiously  taken 
away  by  Robert  Ferdinand  Pries,  on  the  afternoon  of  Saturday,  the  8th  of  Janu- 
ary. The  affidavits  stated  the  fact,  which  has  become  well  known,  that  Pries 
was,  on  the  evenin?  of  the  same  8th  of  January,  apprehended  on  a  charge  of 
forgery,  of  which  he  has  since  been  found  guilty  and  sentenced  to  transporta- 
tion for  life.  Mr.  Tnrck,  one  of  the  partners  in  the  house  of  Collmann  &.  Stol- 
terfoht, at  the  request  of  llambro  &,  Son,  put  in  writing  their  statement  as  to 
the  fraudulent  abstraction  of  the  bill  of  lading.  It  appeared  by  the  bill  and  affi- 
davits, that  on  the  same  8th  of  January  on  which  the  bill  of  kdin&r  was  surrepti- 
tiously taken  away,  the  plaintiffs,  Overend,  Gumey,  &.  Co.,  the  bill-brokers,  were 
applied  to  Coventry  &.  Shepard,  com  factors  of  Mark-lane,  for  an  advance  of 
j£3,400  on  the  bill  of  lading  of  the  cargo  bv  the  E  mte,  which  was  indorsed  in 
blank  by  Behrend  &  Co.,  and  they  made  such  advance  accordingly.  On  the  18th 
of  January  they  received  notice  from  the  solicitors  of  Behrend  &  Co.,  that  the 
cargo  and  the  bill  of  lading  were  the  property  of  the  latter  firm,  and  requiring 
them  to  deliver  it  up.  On  the  26th  of  January  the  solicitors  of  JBehrend  d&  Co. 
gave  the  plaintiffs  notice  of  their  intention  to  stop  the  wheat  in  transitu.    The 
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Ernte  arrived  on  the  3d  of  February,  and  Messrs.  Bremer  Sl  Co^  the  broken  of 
the  ship,  informed  Coventry  &  Sheppard  of  their  intention  to  deliver  the  cargo 
to  the  order  of  the  defendants,  Behrerd  A  Co.  The  plaintifl^  then  filed  ihor 
bill  against  Behrend,  Tielte,  the  master,  and  Coventry  &.  Sheppard,  and  obtained 
and  injunction  restraining  the  delivery  ot  the  cargo  otherwise  than  to  the  order 
of  Overend,  Gumey,  Sl  Co. 

Mr.  Cairns  now  moved  to  dissolve  the  injunction.  He  contended  that  there 
was  no  equity  to  restrain  the  legal  right  of  the  unpaid  vendor  to  stop  his  gooda 
in  transitu^  and  even  if  there  were  any  such  equity,  it  would  be  manifestly  in- 
eoovenient  to  exercise  it  when  the  consequence  would  be  either  to  keep  a  ahip 
in  dock  on  demurrage,  or  at  least  to  prevent  the  sale  of  merchandise,  however 
the  state  of  the  markets  might  render  such  tale  advisable.  The  defendants, 
rather  than  such  a  course  should  be  taken,  would  pay  hito  court  the  amount  al- 


leged to  have  been  advanced  by  the  plaintiffs. 
Mr.r  '         ' " 


,  Rolt  and  Mr.  Renshaw,  for  the  plaintiffs,  said  they  were  mortgageea  of 
the  cargo  under  Coventry  &.  Sheppard.    Coventry  &,  Sheppard  had  made  large 
advances  to  Pries,  in  the  entire  ignorance  of  his  frauds,  and  the  interest  of  the 
plaintiffs  in  the  £3,400  was  not,  therefore,  all  they  had  to  protect  '  Between 
the  21st  of  December  and  the  8th  of  Jannarjr  they  had  advanced  to  Pries  be- . 
tween  £40,000  and  £50,000,  upon  the  securities  and  property  which  Pries  had 
placed  in  their  (Coventry  &  Sheppard's)  hands,  and,  as  factors,  they  claimed  a 
lien  on  the  whole  of  such  securities  and  property  to  secure  their  entire  debt 
This  was  according  to  the  ordinary   right  of  factors,  and  was  of  great  impor- 
tance in  this  case ;  for  since  the  8th  of  January,  about  60  cargoes  of  grain  had 
arrived  in  London,  and  had  been  delivered  to  the  factors  on  production  of  the 
UUs  of  lading,  nearly  the  whole  of  which  cargoes  had  been  attempted  to  bo 
stopped  in  transitu  on  behalf  of  the  foreign  merchants  claiming  to  be  unpaid 
vendors,  and  if  one  of  such  merchants  should  successfully  claim  a  surplus 
arising  from  the  sale  of  one  particular  cargo  in  which  he  was  interested,  after  de- 
ducting the  advances  made  by  the  factors  on  the  day  they  received  the  bill  of 
lading,  on  the  ground  that  no  more  than  such  sum  was  a  specific  lien  on  the  ear- 
go,  and  there  was  a  cargo  belonging  to  another  merchant  on  which  there  was 
no  surplus,  the  general  lien  of  corn  factors  on  the  goods  of  their  customers 
would  be  in  effect  destroyed.    In  the  event  of  the  market  for  grain  creating  a 

Seneral  surplus  in  the  hands  of  the  factors  after  payment  of  their  advances,  the 
epositors  of  goods  might,  a^  against  the  factors,  seek  to  have  the  entire  sorplos 
equitably  and  rateably  distributed  amoncf  the  whole  of  the  unpaid  vendors,  in 
proportion  to  the  value  of  their  goods.  It  was  not,  therefore,  sufficient  to  se- 
cure for  the  plaintiffs  the  amount  of  their  advance,  but  they  were  under  an  ob- 
ligation to  secure  the  surplus  for  Coventry  Sl  Sheppard. 

The  Vice  Chancellor  said  they  might  themselves  file  a  bill  if  they  required 
the  protection  of  the  court  to  be  extended  to  the  property. 

Mr.  Rolt  said  if  the  court  thought  that  necessary,  it  could  be  done  in  an 
hour.  They  were  defendants  in  this  cause,  and  asked  for  the  security  on  their 
behalf. 

It  was  ultimately  arranged,  by  consent,  that  the  plaintiffs  should  accept  the 
security  of  Hitmbro  &.  Son,  for  the  amount  of  any  damages  which  they  might 
recover  on  such  action  agfainst  Behrends  as  they  might  be  advised  to  bring,  and 
that  the  injunction  should  be  dissolved. 

LIABILITT  OF  BAILBOJlD  OOMPAKIES  HT  CA&STIKa  UYS  STOCK; 

At  Rutland,  Vt,  in  the  case  of  William  Kimball  vs,  the  Rutland  Railroad 
Company,  for  loss  and  injury  of  cattle  on  the  way  to  Cambridge  market  before 
the  Common  Pleas  Court,  the  Judge  held  that  the  defendants  were  not  liable  as 
common  carriers  for  the  transportation  of  live  stock ;  that  the  plaintiff  had  him- 
self diHclosed  the  existence  of  a  special  contract  under  which  the  defendant* 
must  be  liable,  if  at  all,  and  that  the  plaintiff  was  not  entitled  to  recover  under 
his  declaration.    Judgment  was  given  for  the  defendants. 
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■UXMAIT  RBTIBW  OF  THB  BVRIKO  TRADB— TRAPFIC  III  DOHKBTIC  rRODUCR,  WITH  THR  RRBUI.T1  Of 
▲TTBMPTKD  MPBCULJLTIOMS— CO0R8R  OF  TBI  MONBT  MJkRKBT— RBCBRT  COMMRRCUL  DI8AIITBRB  111  ' 
nSlR  MIVRLOPKBRT  OP  THB  rRINCirLRB  OP  COHMBRCUL  BWRBHJkCT— OROWINO  IMPORTAMOR  •» 
vac  RAILROAD  IMTBRRBT— PRBR  RAHHIRO  ■TSTBMS  OP  LOmaiARA— DOMRBTIO  RXCBAIMRip— 
BTOCK  MARKBT— RRCBIPTB  OP  OOLD  PROH  CALIPORRIA^VBPOSITB  AMD  COIMAOB  AT  TUB  MIHT  AMP 
BRAMCHBB— PORBION  IMPORTS  POR  APRIL— IMPORTB  AT  MRW  TORS  POR  POUR  MONTHB— INCRRABH 
»  OOOB8  WARBHOU8BD— IMPORTB  OP  DRT  0OOD8  POR  THB  MONTH  OP  APRIL,  AMD  PROM  JARV- 
ARr  nR8T~INORRABBD  OUm  RBTHMVB  OP  THB  OOUimT— PORBMH  HZP0RT8  POR  APRIL  ARH 
PROM  JAMUART  PIR8T— BXPORTi  OP  LBADIRO  ARTICLB8  OP  DOMB8TIC  PRODUOR— IMP LUBKCR  OP  TBH 
PROIPBRITT  OP  THB  LA80RINO  CLA88B8  ON  TDB  COMBUMPTION  OP  PROVI8ION8,  RTC 

The  Spring  trade  is  now  chiefly  concluded,  «nd  the  largest  importation  of 
foreign  fabrics  ever  received  into  the  country  has  mostly  passed  into  the  chan- 
nels of  distribution,  and  no  inconsiderable  portion  into  the  channels  of  consump- 
tion. The  imports  of  dry  goods  have  generally  realized  a  fair  profit  Toward 
the  close  of  the  season,  importers  showed  more  anxiety  to  dispose  of  their  re- 
maining stocks,  and  prices  of  fancy  goods  fell  off,  in  many  cases,  below  their 
original  cost,  while  there  has  been  at  some  points  an  accumulation  of  staple  fab- 
rics to  be  held  over.  But,  even  taking  this  into  account,  the  trade  has  been  a 
very  successful  one.  There  have  been  few  or  no  losses  as  yet  from  bad  debts, 
and  payments  in  all  parts  of  the  country  have  been  made  with  remarkable 
promptness.  The  business  in  domestic  produce  has  been  large,  but  varied  in 
profits  by  the  usual  vacillation  in  prices.  In  breadstuffs  and  provisions  general- 
ly, nearly  all  attempted  speculations  have  failed  to  yield  the  anticipated  profits, 
and  in  many  cases  have  involved  heavy  losses  to  the  speculator.  If  this  result 
could  always  be  made  to  follow  speculative  purchases  of  the  necessaries  of  life, 
the  community  would  be  greatly  benefited.  Although  it  is  not  always  easy  to 
draw  the  exact  line  where  the  shrewd  merchant  in  pursuit  of  a  legitimate  profit 
becomes  a  speculator,  yet  there  is  a  broad  distinction  between  the  regular  dealer 
and  the  mere  f^peculator,  and  the  latter,  in  any  branch  of  trade  meets  with  little 
sympathy  from  the  public  when  the  turn  is  against  him.  Speculations  in  articles 
of  food  may  enrich  a  few,  but  the  many  who  engage  in  them  almost  always  lose 
by  the  operation.  It  is  ejisy  enough  to  create  a  fictitious  advance  in  value,  by 
artificial  means,  but  not  so  easy  to  take  advantage  of  such  an  increase  to  dis- 
pose of  accumulated  supplies ;  and  the  truth  of  this  has  been  fully  realized  in 
more  than  one  section  of  the  country  during  the  present  season. 

Our  anticipations  in  our  last  issue,  in  regard  to  the  course  of  the  money 
market,  have  been  realized.  The  shipments  of  specie  from  the  various  ports 
have  been  quite  limited — the  receipts  of  goldi  from  California  show  no  diminu- 
tion— and  the  supply  of  capital  for  all  legitimate  demands  continues  abundant. 
Still  there  is  nothing  in  the  aspect  of  monetary  affairs  to  encourage  again  the 
fever  of  speculation,  now  happily  somewhat  abated,  or  to  stimulate  a  renewal 
of  the  rash  enterprises  toward  which  pui>lic  confidence  was  tending  during  the 
last  year.  Full  legal  rates  of  interest  are  everywhere  obtained  with  a  fair  prom- 
ise of  security,  and  the  character  of  all  hnvestmenta  offering  is  more  closely 
scanned. 

Since  our  last,  an  unusual  number  of  deplorable  accidents,  attended  with  a  se- 
rious loss  of  human  life,  have  occurred  upon  the  avenues  of  Commerce  in  all  parts 
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of  oar  country,  which  eeem  to  call  for  more  than  a  pasaing  notice.  Although  the 
excitement  in  the  pnhlic  mind  in  connection  with  these  events  has  prevented  an 
impartial  inquiry  into  their  probable  cauaeo,  yet  our  readers  have  already,  we 
trust,  made  a  distinction  between  such  as  no  precaution  could  have  prevented, 
.  and  those  which  were  the  result  of  unwise  arrangements  systematically  followed. 
In  reference  to  one  of  them,  the  commercial  aspect  of  the  case  is  highly  imporUnt 
Hitherto,  by  general  consent,  Commerce  has  held  undisputed  passage  through 
navigable  waters,  and  no  curtailment  or  abridgement  of  such  privilege  has  been 
openly  tolerated.  But  admitting  the  commercial  to  be  the  leading  interest,  and 
to  have  a  pre-emption  right  over  ail  navigable  streams,  the  question  involved  is 
still  unsettled.  It  is  no  longer  Commerce  with  her  white  wings  against  Pleasure 
in  her  easy  carriage,  which  is  to  determine  the  action  of  the  drawbridge,  but  it  is 
Commerce  vs.  Commerce.  The  panting  horse  with  his  thundering  train  now  vies 
with  the  panting  keel  in  the  service  of  the  great  mistress,  and  Commerce  herself 
asks  that  her  fleetest  messenger  should  have  the  preference  over  the  water 
courses.  The  ship  may  be  detained  half  an  hour  at  the  draw,  and  the  time  never 
be  missed  from  the  length  of  the  voyage.  To  the  train,  such  detention  is  one- 
fourth,  perhaps,  of  the  whole  journey.  In  this,  we  have  left  out  of  view  the 
dangers  attendant  upon  giving  the  ship  the  preference,  and  which  would  all  'be 
avoided  by  jrielding  precedence  to  the  train.  In  view  of  all  these  disasters,  the 
moralist  might  have  much  to  say  upon  the  evidently  growing  disregard  of  human 
life  in  arrangements  for  rapid  traveling,  both  by  land  and  sea;  but  of  this  it  is 
not  our  province  to  speak.  We  can  hardly  doubt  that  the  next  Congress  will 
take  an  eariy  opportunity  to  pass  such  laws  as  are  necessary  to  limit  and  regulate 
the  relative  interests  of  land  and  water  carriage,  and  settle  the  questions  now 
raised,  upon  an  equitable  basis.  The  railroad  system,  although,  as  was  demon- 
strated in  the  very  interesting  review  in  the  last  number  of  our  magazine,  of  com- 
paratively recent  origin,  is  of  immense  and  daily  increasing  importance,  and  will 
soon  equal  if  not  overtop  every  other  interest  in  the  country. 

A  new  free  banking  system  has  been  established  in  Louisiana,  based  upon 
bonds  issued  for  internal  improvements;  and  a  bank  with  a  large  capital  has 
been  organized  under  this  law  at  New  Orleans. 

The  large  amount  of  funds  expended  in  the  West  for  the  construcUon  of  rail- 
roads has  kept  down  the  rate  of  inland  exchange,  while  at  the  same  time  it  has 
distributed  through  the  country  an  abundance  of  money. 

The  speculations  in  the  stock  market  have  not  been  very  active.  The  recent 
depression  gave  a  serious  warning  to  some  of  the  outside  speculators,  who  are  not 
at  all  desirous  to  repeat  the  experiment;  while  the  regular  operators  seldom 
transact  a  large  business  at  this  season.  Toward  the  fall,  if  not  before,  there 
will  doubtless  be  greater  activity. 

The  receipts  of  gold  from  California  are  largely  in  excess  of  last  year;  the  fol- 
lowing will  show  the  comparative  deposits  at  the  Philadelphia  Mint  for  the  first 
four  months  of  the  ;^ear: — 

18H.  18ii.  18iS. 

January $5,071,669  $4,161,688  $4,962,097 

February 8,004.970  8,010.222  8,648,628 

March 2,880,27 1  8,892.156  7,588.752 

April 2,878,558  8,091,037  4,766,000 

$18,884,468  $14,155408  $20,810,87$ 
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The  following  will  show  the  coinage  of  all  the  precioas  metals  at  Philadelphia 
for  April,  1863:— 


Double  eagles 

Eagles 

hA  eagles 

Qaarter  eagles 

GMd  dollars 

CK>LI>  OOINAOS. 

VVW  ORLEANS. 

Pieees.             Valns. 
••••••         •••••••• 

PHIL 

Pieees. 

212,690 
28,106 
42,486 
61,498 

460,046 

196,826 

89,000 

.      1,210,020 

660,010 

.      •  480,020 

.      2,289,060 

214,614 
18,080 

281,694 

.      8,823,669 

ADELPHIA. 

Value. 

$4,261,800 
281,060 
212,480 
148,146 
460,046 

Total  gold  coinage 

Dollars 

BILYKE  OOINAGa. 

$6,806,080 

$89,000 

802,606 

66.001 

Qoarter  dollars 

Dimes , , 

TTftKrIimpJ*.....,  ...  x  ».*.....  . 

21,601 

Total sUTer coinage  .•- 

Cents 

OOPPKB  OOINAOB. 

$419,001 

$2,146  14 
866  40 

HalfH^tfl 

Total  copper  coinage 

$2,611  64 

Total  comage 

$6,126,698  64 

We  also  annex  a  comparative  statement  of  the  coinage  and  deposits  at  the 
Mint  and  all  its  branches,  for  the  first  qaarter  of  the  year. 

STAXXMXNT  OF  THB  OOINAQI    OF    THS    MINT    OF    THE  UIOTSD  STATES  AT  PHtLADELPHTA, 
AND  ITS  BBANOHES,  DURINO  THB  FIRST  QUARTER  OE  THS  TSAR   1868, 


Gold.  SilTar. 

FhiUdelphia $18,484,416  $869,800 

New  Orleans 910,000  8,000 

Charlotte,  N.  0 14,180  .... 

Dahlonega,  Ga. 112,808  .... 


Copper. 
$9,992 


l^tal. 

$18,818,168 

918,000 

14,180 

112,808 


At  all  the  Mmts $14^691,409  $811,800  $9,992         $14,918,101 


OOMPARATITE  STATEMENT    OF    THS    DEPOSITS    OF    GOLD,    AT    THE    MINT 
DURINQ  THS  FIRST  QUARTERS  OF  THE  TEARS   1861,  1862,  AND 


rXT.S.gold $10,182,881 

Phihuielphia...JO'^^'«^^ 


18il. 
782.81 
212,846 


Kew  Orleans. 


[Total $10,944,126 

rtJ.agold $8,661,616 

I  Other  gold 82,281 


[Total, 


18fS. 

$10,166,661 
218,608 

$11,029,160 

$1,689,011 
61,292 


AND  BRANCHES 
1868. 

isn. 

$16,886,491 
140,121 

$16,911,218 

$860,080 
24,026 


$8,149,812 

$46,911 
68,194 

r  U.S.  gold $14,605,661 

AtaUthemintsJ^^'^g^l^ ^^^>^»^ 


Charlotte... 
Dahlonega.. 


.  .U.  S.  gold  , 
..U.S.  gold. 


[Total .^      $14,800,249 
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$1,690,868 

$884,056 

$104,622 
62,698 

$68,688 
89,088 

$12,461,148 
824,896 

$16,854,198 
164,146 

$12,186,648 

$11,018,989 
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We  stated  in  our  last  that  the  imports  Ibr  the  ^arij  part  of  Aprfl  did  not 
show  the  same  ratio  of  increase  as  was  exhibited  in  March.  Toward  the  dose 
of  the  month,  however,  they  again  increased  largely,  making  the  total  for  the 
month  considerably  in  excess  of  the  same  period  of  the  preceding  year.  The 
excess  at  New  York  was  $4,631,992,  as  compared  with  April,  1852;  and 
$4,637,163,  as  compared  with  April,  1851,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following 
comparison : — 

IMPOaiS  AT  MSW  YOEK  FSOM  FORXIGN  POETS  FOE  THE  MONTH  OF  APEIU 

I8S1.  1852.  1S$S. 

Entered  for  consumpUon $8,546,184  $8,410,446  $1 1,746,904 

Entered  ^r  warehoosing 1,288,818  732,422  2,286,42$ 

Free  goods 6f>5,386  1,496,449  1 ,842,467 

Specie 521,665  827,400  172,917 

Total  entered  at  the  port $10,861,648      $10,966,719      $16,498,711 

Withdrawn  from  warehouse 1.144,068  1,255,429  1,229,708 

The  amount  entered  for  warehousing  has  very  largely  increased,  from  serend 
causes.  The  increased  demand  for  money  made  it  an  object  to  save  the  imme- 
diate payment  of  duties,  while  for  staple  goods  there  was  a  less  active  demand 
than  during  the  corresponding  period  of  1852.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  also,  but 
what  a  much  larger  stock  than  usual  has  been  sent  here  to  be  re-exported.  The 
expenses  of  bonding  goods,  when  they  are  soon  to  be  withdrawn  for  consump- 
tion, is  fully  equivalent  to  any  paving  of  interest.  We  give,  also,  a  tabular  state- 
ment of  the  same  items  from  January  1st  to  May  Ist,  which  will  show  the  com- 
parative increase  of  our  foreign  trade  for  this  period : — 

nCPOETS  AT  NEW  TOES  FEOM  FOESIGN    PORTS    FOE    THE    FmST    FOUE    X0MTH8  OF  THE 

TEAR. 

18)1.  18$!.  18$l. 

Entered  for  consumption $41,847,861  $88,821,785  $52,987,576 

Entered  for  warehousing 5,272,414  8,938,918  5,906,277 

Free  goods 8,688,602  6,492,792  6,864,459 

Specie 1,166,666  1,067,860  577,117 

Total  entered  at  the  port $61,470,528      $48,816,295       $64,885,429 

Withdrawn  from  warehouse 4,186,189  6,284,927  4,298,708 

• 

This  makes  the  total  gain  in  imports  at  New  York,  for  four  months,  amount  to 
$21,019,134  as  compared  with  1852,  and  $13,363,906  as  compared  with  1861. 
The  stock  in  warehouse  has  also  increased,  the  entries  being  larger  and  the  with- 
drawals for  consumption  lighter,  although  the  exports  from  bond  have  also  in- 
creased. Of  the  increased  imports  about  half  have  been  in  dry  goods,  and  the 
remainder  in  general  merchandise.  This  increase  is  beginning  to  tell  heavily  in 
the  summary  of  woolen  fabrics.  The  high  price  of  domestic  wool,  with  the 
heavy  and  seemingly  impolitic  duty  on  foreign  wool,  has  given  the  foreign  pro- 
ducer of  heavy  woolens  an  advantage  over  the  American  manufacturer.  The 
comparison  for  the  month  will  be  found  of  unusual  interest: — 
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IMPOKTB  OF  TO&BOif  DST  GOODB  AT  WKW  TOEK  FOR  APUL. 
ENTEBBD  FOE  0ON8UKPTI01C. 

1851.  185!.  18SI. 

Manufactures  of  wool $918,680  $762,080  $1,421,906 

Manufactures  of  cotton 693,767  768.902  921.810 

Manufactures  of  eilk 1,281,669  999,808  2,104,616 

Manufactures  of  flax 669,899  604,499  609,780 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods 269,466  29J,083  622,668 

Total $8,727,861  $8,426,767  $6,680,174 

WITHDRAWN  FROM  WAREHOUSE. 

1851.  1853.  1851. 

Manufactures  of  wool $1 17,031  $149,662  $96,484 

Manufactures  of  cotton 140,401  144,867  100,071 

Manufactures  of  silk 104,786  166,249  100,671 

ManuCttCtures  of  flax 68,138  76,829  16,228 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods 60,262  66,664  49,024 

Total $480,667  $681,661  $862,478 

Add  entered  for  consumption 3,727,861  8,426,767  6,680,174 

Total  thrown  on  the  market $4,208,418  $4,007,828  $6,942,662 

ENTERED  FOR  WAREH0U81NQ. 

1851.  1852.  1851. 

Manufactures  of  wool $142,721  $121,917  $218,942 

Manufactures  of  cotton 105,873  80,984  120,166 

Manufactures  of  silk 186,904  208,844  144,318 

Manufactures  of  flax 69,923  48,191  66,320 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods , 24,487  46,301  60,929 

Total $468,908  $499,707  $695,670 

Add  entered  for  consumption 8,727,861  8,425,767  6,680,174 

Total  entered  at  the  port $4,196,769  $3,926,474  $6,176,844 

IMPORTS  OF  FOREIGN  DRY  GOODS  AT  NEW  TORE  FOR  THE  MONTHS  OF  JANUARY, 
FEBRUARY,  MARCH,  AND  APRIL. 

SNTEEED  FOR  CONSUMPTION. 

1851.  1852.  1851. 

Manufactures  of  wool $4,926,776  $4,191,564  $7,468,666 

Manufactures  of  cotton 6,118,089  4,017,916  6,338,482 

Manufactures  of  silk 9.878,107  7,68ft,189  11,894,968 

Manufactures  of  flax 3,022,182  2,379,782  8,441,942 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods 1,618,888  1,611,726  2,298,228 

Total $24,064,042  $19,889,177  $31,442,266 

WITHDRAWN  FROM  WAREHOUSE. 

1851.  1858.  1851. 

Manufactures  of  wool. $397,686  $709,026  $416,224 

Manufacttires  of  cotton 769,411'  966,328  625,691 

Manufactures  of  silk 471,812  1,024,938  692,479 

Manufoctures  of  flax 803,342  626,794  107.840 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods 192,062  192,619  192,161 

ToUl $2,188,708  $8,418,700  $1,833,296 

Add  entered  for  consumption 24,064,042  19,889,177  31,442,266 

Total  thrown  on  the  market $26,197,746  $23,267,877  $38,276,661 
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SHmSD  FOK  WAlBBOCSOia. 

18S1.  18a  18iL 

HaDo&ctaresofwool $481,814  $673,699  $&88,St4 

HaDofactoresofoottoD 671,786  496,664  M14» 

Manufactures  of  fdlk 749,619  M28,S01  719JGS4 

Manufiujturesofflax 268,479  161,192  111,»4 

Mucellaneous  dry  goods 180,808  168,160  17840» 

Total * $2,846,961       $^,722,796        $2,188,401 

Add  entered  for  oonsumptioa 24,064,042        19,889,177        81»442JM 

Total  entered  at  the  port $26,410,993     $22,661,978      t88,6d(l,fT5 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  receipts  of  dry  goods  at  the  port  specified, 
for  the  month,  were  $2,650,370  greater  than  for  April,  1852,  and  $1^9,075 
greater  than  for  April,  1851,  thus  making  the  increase  for  four  months  #1  ],O18v60S, 
as  compared  with  last  year,  and  $7,169,682,  as  compared  with  the  correspondi^ 
period  of  1851. 

The  nationid  treasury  is  now  full  to  overflowing,  the  receipts  for  datiea  having 
run  considerably  ahead  of  the  official  estimates : — 

OASH  DUniBS  BBOKIYKD  AT  NBW  TORK. 

Ye«r.                                          First  three  moDtht.                ApriL  TotaL 

1868 $11,126,601  47           $3,848,262  14  $14,478.758  61 

1862 7,617,887  72            2,447,684  07  10,066^«  « 

1861 9,296,267  80            2,604,640  16  11,799^97  41 

The  exports  to  foreign  ports  again  show  a  large  increase  from  nearly  every 
port  in  the  Union.  From  New  Orleans  the  increase  has  been  con^derable  in 
quantity,  but  still  greater  when  the  prices  are  compared,  the  differeoce  in  cotton 
alone  amounting  to  nearly  or  quite  $15,000,000!  We  annex  a  compariao&of 
the  shipments  from  New  York  :-«• 

EZPOaTB  FROM   NEW  TOEK  TO  FOaSION   PORTS  FOR  THE  MONTH  OF  AFRU. 

18§1.  18§8.  18M. 

Domestic  produce. $4,661,770  $4,244,044  $5,178,471 

Foreign  merchandise  (free) 69,904  67,719  208,708 

Foreign  merchandise  (dutiable) 820,981  863,262  42^796 

Specie 8,482,182  200,266  767,056 

Total $8,424,887  $4,865,291  $6,577,030 

Total,  exclusive  of  specie .    4,942,666  4,666,026  5,809,975 

The  clearances  of  specie  have  fallen  off  materially  when  compared  with  the 
same  month  of  1851,  and  this  shows  that  notwithstanding  the  excess  of  imports, 
the  exports  of  produce  have  more  nearly  balanced  than  in  former  ye^rs.  We 
also  annex  a  comparison  from  January  Ist: — 

EXPORTS  FROM  ITEW  TORK  TO    FOREIGN    PORTS    FOR   THE    FIRST    FOUR  XOSfTHS  OT  TSX 

TEAR. 

18il.  18$S.  I8dl. 

Domestic  produce $14,276,498  $14,829,628  $16,199,107 

Foreign  merchandise  (free) 201,689  268,901  844,211 

Foreign  merchandise  (dutiable) 1,855,437  1,891,008  1,159,907 

Specie 8,126,018  7,282,761  8,2Sd,S8S 

Total  exports $28,958,467         $28,242,198  $20,980,868 

Total,  exclusive  of  specie 16,888,474  16,009^487  17,703,626 
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As  a  matter  of  interest,  we  present  a  comparative  summary  of  the  clearances 
of  some  of  the  leading  articles  of  domestic  prodace,  included  in  the  above : — 

SXPOETS  FaOM  NEW  TOEK  TO  FOEEIQN  POETS  OF  OEETAIN  LSADncO  AETIOLIS  OF 
DOMESTIC    PEODUOS,    FEOX  JAMUAET    IST  TO  ICAT   21ST. 


.bbk 


...lbs. 
.bbls. 


18§!. 
4,671 
208 
10t,680 


Ashes — pota... 
pearls.. 

Beeswax 

Breadstuff$ — 

Wheat  floor  . .  bbls.    867,008 

Rye  flour 5,922 

Com  meal 19,784 

Wheat bush.    627,467 

Bye 219.809 

Oats 2,580 

Barley 847 

Com 886,219 

Candles,  mold.,  boxes      21,461 
sperm.. 

Coal tons 

Cotton bales 

Hay 

Hops. 


1,187 

18,569 

220,611 

4,119 

488 


18^}. 

708 

468 

97,606 

528.876 

1,157 

19,096 

949,026 

...f 

28,626 

509,646 

28,417 

2,268 

18.982 

109,847 

1,606 

100 


1892.       18SI. 

Naval  stores bbls.  160.228     148,840 

OilB.  whale galls.  28,490    196,887 

sperm 196,076    249,019 

lard 17,626      10,696 

linseed 6.865        8,687 

ProvUi<m$ — 

Pork. bbls.  14,814      90,064 

Beef 20,784      26,905 

Cut  meats lbs.  999,100  2,806,660 

Butter 224,994    666.784 

Cheese 841,622  1,880,687 

Lard 1,024,640  8,106,767 

Rice trcs.  18,758        5,859 

Tallow. lbs.  269,687     667,446 

Tobacco,  crude... pkgs.  9,822        9,298 
Do.,  manufkcturedJbs.  1,486,199  2,861,988 

Whalebone 188,281 1,100,97 1 


This  shows  an  increased  export  of  nearly  all  articles  of  domestic  produce. 
Cotton  has  gone  forward  more  freely  from  other  ports.  The  increased  pros- 
perity among  the  laboring  classes  of  England  has  not  been  manifested  precisely 
as  expected  in  an  increased  consumption  of  breadstufls.  It  has  been  shown 
chiefly  in  a  greater  demand  for  meat  and  other  articles  of  provisions  formerly 
bat  little  reckoned  among  laborers  engaged  in  manufacturing  establishments.  It 
is  true  that  this  will  tell  in  the  end  upon  every  article  of  produce,  but  the  im- 
medipte  result  has  disappointed  the  expectations  of  many  who  have  given  much 
thought  to  the  subject  No  great  demand  for  American  cereals  is  now  looked 
for,  unless  the  weather  for  the  next  few  months  should  be  unfavorable  for  Eng- 
lish harvests. 
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OF  mOOTS  OF  GOLD  ISSUED  BY  THE  UNITED  STATES  MINT. 

We  give  below  a  statement  from  R.  Pattkbson,  Esq.,  relating  to  the  mode  of  pre- 
paring and  labeling  bars  of  fine  gold  at  the  mint  of  the  United  States  at  Philadelphia. 

U.  8.  HxRT,  PHiLADBLrmjk,  April  16, 1853. 

The  bars  of  fine  ^Id  issued  by  the  mint  are  required  by  law  Jto  contain  a  designation 
of  the  weight  and  fineness,  and  these  accordingly  are  stamped  upon  them.  The  label, 
which  is  also  glued  to  the  bar,  is  not  of  any  legal  value,  but  it  is  a  mere  memoraDdum 
of  information,  which  it  is  supposed  an  owner  might  wish  to  have,  namely,  as  the  con- 
tents of  the  bar  in  value,  and  as  to  the  net  amount  which  would  be  paid  if  the  bars 
were  afterward  returned  to  the  mint.  The  label  accordingly  states — First,  the  gross 
value,  or  the  amount  in  dollars,  which  can  be  made  from  the  bar,  at  which  value  it  is 
paid  out  to  the  owner.  Secondly,  a  statement  is  made  of  the  deduction  of  one-half  per 
cent,  which  will  be  levied  with  the  expense  of  coining,  in  case  the  bar  is  retumeato 
the  mint  for  that  purpose.  Third,  the  net  amount  which  can  consequently  be  realized 
in  coin  at  the  mint     * 
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The  last  amount  ooostitntes  the  cash  ralne,  below  which  the  bars  should  D«Ter  be 
sold,  as  they  can  always  be  realized  at  that  rate  at  the  mint,  and  hereafter  at  the  New 
York  Assay  Office.  For  purposes  of  export,  for  sale  to  manufacturers,  and  other  com- 
mercial purposes,  they  ehoula  have  a  still  h^her  value,  varying  according  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  demand. 

R.  PATTERSON. 

The  bars  are  of  different  sizes,  and  the  labels,  stamps,  <bc^  are  pasted  and  impressed 
upon  Uie  solid  metal    The  label  upon  the  larger  reads  thus : — 

MEMORANDUM  OF  GOLD  BAK—NO.  I. 

Ozs:  214-81 ;  A:  969^— Fme $4,88S  66 

Less  charges  for  coinage '. 21  92 

Value  in  coins  at  the  mint $4,861  74 

IT.  S.  Mint,  Philadelphia,  16th  April,  1868. 

(Signed,)  R.  D.  Ddnnino,  for  Treasurer. 

Upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  ingot  the  foil  is  stamped  with — ^  U.  S.  Mint.     1858. 
Philadelphia.    No.L    Fine  989f    Ozs.  214.81. 
The  smaller  bar  is  labeled : — 

MEMORANDUM  OF  GOLD  BAR — ^NO.  U. 

Ozs:  57-62 ;  A:  990--Fine |1,1T7  15 

Less  chaiges  for  coinage 6  88 

Value  in  coins  at  the  mint $1,17127 

IT.  S.  Mint,  Philadelphia,  16th  AprU,  1868. 

(Signed,)  R.  D.  Dunnino,  for  Treasurer. 

The  reverse  side  is  stamped  with— *'U.  S.  Mint.  1868.  Philadelj^a.  Nol  U. 
Fme990.    Ozs.  67.62." 


MOVEMENT  OF  THE  BANKS  IN  NEW  ORLEANS. 

The  subjoined  statement  of  the  Banks  in  New  Orleans,  on  the  26  th  of  February, 
1858,  is  derived  from  the  official  Report  of  A.  Lkgendre,  Esq^  Secretary  of  State  of 
Louisiana : — 

MOVKMSKT  OF  THE  BA2CK8. 

Cash  LUbiUUes.  Cash  Assets 

Specie  Paying.  CirculaUon.  Tola].  Specie.                 T«>taL 

Louisiana  Bank $1,937,204  $7,840,960  $2,611,178  $9,700,024 

Canal  Bank 2,467.767  6,948.646  1,928,023  7,663,886 

Louisiana  State  Bank 2,149,416  7,766,626  2,916,088  8.607,883 

Mechanics' and  Traders* 949,880  8,400,614  1,458,620  4,709.517 

Union  Bank 26,620  224,198  273,874           346,574 

Non-specie  Paying. 

Citizens' Bank 5,988  12,462  70,868  74.096 

OonsoUdated 8,818  10,860  4,009  4,009 

$7,584,092     $24,708,545      $9,266,645     $30,985,737 

TOTAL  MOVEMENT  AND  DEAD  WEIGHT. 

Liabilities, 

Specie  Paying.                                   ezcluaive  of  capital.  Aseote. 

Louisiana  Bank ; $7,840,950  43  $12,842,980  80 

Canal  and  Banking  Co .    5,948,646  22  10,297.251  44 

Louisiana  State  Bank 7,766.626  21  9,967.703  40 

Mechanics'  and  Traders*  Bank 8,400,613  65  6.610,915  86 

Union  Bank  ....   224.197  76  1.361,631  80 

Non-specie  Paying. 

Citiaens' Bank 6,247,274  18  5.826.S78  18 

Consolidated  Association 1,508,981  10  1,214.388  80 

$82,486,988  4^  $46,621,149  28 
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TAXABU  PROPEBTT  OF  OHIO,  illB  ITS  IffOUBiSE. 

AlthoQgh  the  valaftioDs  of  property  made  by  the  State  assessors  are  never  cor- 
rect in  regard  to  the  market  yalue  of  property,  yet,  as  the  Oincinnati  Railroad  Record 
correctly  remarks,  so  long  as  the  law  regulating  taxation  and  the  mode  of  assessing 
remains  the  same,  the  State  assessments  afford  a  standard  of  comparative  value*  In 
the  year  1846,  the  mode  of  assessment  in  this  State  was  radically  changed.  Before 
that  the  assessments  were  really  fictitioos,  both  as  regards  the  quantity  and  the  value 
of  property.  Since  that,  all  property  is  required  to  be  assessed  at  its  cash  value. 
The  interpretation  'given  to  **  cash  value  ** — that  of  the  cash  price  at  a  forced  public 
sale — still  leaves  the  valuation  of  property  much  under  the  mark,  probably  full  SO 
]>er  cent  The  mode,  however,  has  remained  the  same  since  1846,  and  from  that  pe- 
riod affords  a  very  correct  standard  of  comparative  values.  The  following  are  the 
aggregate  assessed  valuations  of  property  in  Ohio  since  1845  : — 

11546.  $404,896,004  I  1848.  $421,067,991  I  1850.  $489,876,840  I  1852.  $507,681,911 


1847.     410,768,160  |  1849.    480,889,885  |  1851.    462,148,620  | 

It  thus  appears  that  the  value  of  property  in  Ohio  has  increased  25  per  cent  in 
seven  years,  or  just  about  Z\  per  cent  per  annum ;  but  it  also  appears  that  it  has  in- 
creased sixty-eight  millions,  or  16  per  cent  in  two  years.  The  rate  of  increase  in  value 
according  to  this,  is  also  double  what  it  was  prior  to  the  last  two  years.  We  are  in- 
clined to  think  this  corresponds  with  the  actual  condition  of  things.  The  amount,  for 
example,  of  surplus  products,  shipped  from  this  State  in  1851-52,  was  about  double 
in  value  what  it  had  been  the  previous  years.  If  an  accurate  comparison  were  made 
between  the  exports  of  the  State  and  the  increased  value  of  property,  it  would  be 
found  that  one  corresponds  very  nearly  with  the  other.  In  Ohio— which  affords  a 
vast  surplus  of  agricultural  produce — almost  the  entire  amount  of  exports  is  clear 
profit,  and  is  equivalent  to  the  money  of  investment  Thus  in  the  year  1862,  the  sur- 
plus of  Ohio  was  exported  to  an  amount  about  equal  to  forty  millions  of  dollars ;  and 
that  will  be  found  to  be  about  the  increase  in  the  value  of  property.  But,  that  we 
inay  understand  the  value  of  different  species  of  property,  we  give  below  a  table  of 
the  classified  value  Uxc  1862:-- 


24,418.620  acres  of  land.. 

Town  lots,  value 

Moneys  and  credits 

Merchants'  stock 

$278,878,778 

81,658,874 

41,878,624 

18,162,774 

6,656,198 

7,764,^80 

1.248,761 

14,876,634 

16,868,796 

125,926 

10,097,868 

8,090,838 

8.060,796  sheep 

48,284  pleasure  carriages. 
32,415  watches 

$8,681,886 

2.494,068 

676,982 

2,781  pianos. 

405,788 

Manufacturers'  stock 

Banks  

22,121,629 

Stocks,  bonds,  etc    

Private  backs,  etc 

8,946,671 
802,989 

Plank  roads 

Non- enumerated  articles. . 
402,695  horses 

Turnpike  roads 

Bridge  companies 

Telegraph  companies 

Insurance  companies 

Other  companies 

474,241 

142,817 

66,154 

544,276 

2,992  mules 

1,186,700  cattle. 

1,299,746  hogs 

199,986 

The  banks,  bridge,  turnpikes,  and  other  companies  enumerated,  have  not  their  stock, 
but  the  property  by  law  liable  to  taxation,  enumerated.  The  eight  millions  set 
down  to  railroad  companies  is  not  the  amount  of  their  stock,  but  the  assessment  of  . 
property  for  taxation,  which  they  own  in  the  several  counties.  In  the  above  valua- 
tion, about  one  hundred  apd  fifty-two  millions  is  personal  property,  that  is,  movable. 
Of  this,  about  thirtv-four  millions  is  in  live  stock ;  three-and-a-half  millions  in  carria- 
ges, watches,  and  pianos ;  about  sixty  millions  in  mercantile  business ;  and  about  forty 
millions  in  various  kinds  of  stocks. 

The  average  value  of  land  in  Ohio,  is  set  down  at  $11  per  acre ;  the  minimum  be- 
ing the  county  of  Van  Wert  at  $1  80  per  acre;  and  the  maximum,  the  county  of 
Hamilton  at  $47.  The  highest  valuation  of  purely  agricultural  lands,  uninfluenced 
by  towns,  is  in  the  connty  of  Warren,  where  the  average  value  of  farm  lands  is  $24 
per  acre,  that  is  for  the  whole  county.  The  average  value  of  an  arable,  cultivated 
mnn  in  Warren  county  b  actually  about  double  that,  or  near  $60  per  acre. 

Supposing  two  crops  out  of  three  in  Ohio  to  yield  the  present  surplus  of  agricul- 
tural produce,  there  will  be  added  to  the  actual  value  of  the  State  an  average  of  thirty 
millions  per  annum ;  so  that  in  1860,  the  assessed  value  of  the  State,  on  the  present 
plan  of  estimation,  will  be  over  seven  hundred  millions,  and  the  real  value  not  less 
than  a  thousand  milUons. 
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The  valuatioii  of  the  oouity  of  Pamflton,  mtrt  of  wUxe  Talna  Is  in  the  city  of 

OiDciDDati,  has  been  as  follows — 

1848 $62,921,942  |  1850 $66,6*70,681  I  1862 $68,846,544 

1849 68,887,166  |  1861 67,566,888  | 

It  will  be  obeerved  that  the  increase  in  this  conntj  is  25  per  cent  in  two  jean, 
and  we  hare  no  donbt  it  really  has  increased  in  that  proporUon.  At  the  present  rate 
of  increase  of  wealth  and  population,  the  assessment  of  its  property  will  oontinne  to 
increase  in  the  same  manner. 


COSDITIOV  OF  THE  BASES  OF  HEW  O&LEAJVS. 

The  Joint  Conmiittee  of  the  Legislature  of  Lomsiana,  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
condition  of  the  Banks  of  New  Orleans,  has  furnished  the  Commercial  BuIUUh  of 
that  city  with  the  following  general  statement  of  the  seyeral  Banks  in  that  city  :— 

MEOHAinCB*  AND  TBADEB8*  BINK. 

The  profits  of  this  bank  from  its  commencment  in  1888,  to  February  16tli,  1868, 
have  been,  according  to  the  statements  furnished,  $2,077,698  68. 

The  capital  stock  of  the  bank  consists  of  88,797  shares,  ($1,689,860)  held  as  fol- 
lows:—18,767  shares  ($688,850)  by  residents;  20,080  shares  ($1,001^00)  by  non- 
residents. 

The  liabilities  of  directors  are  stated  thus : — 

Payers.  Indoraen*  ToteL 

Of  the  directors  of  this  bank $99,788  27        $88,426  08      $188,208  86 

Of  the  city  banks  to  this  bank 204,677  06        108,711  86        808,888  91 


$804,460  88      $187,186  98  $441,597  ^ 

CANAL  AND  BANKING  COMPANT. 

Dividends. $2,882,207  60 

Profit  and  loss  account,  as  per  general  statement 800,666  86 

New  profit  and  loss  account 263,808  64 

Total $3,986,677  60 

The  capital  stock  of  the  bank,  $8,164,000,  is  held  as  follows  :^ 
16,741  shares  ($1,674,100)  by  nonresidents;  14,899  shares  ($1,489,900)  by  res- 
idents.^ 
The  liabilities  of  bank  directors  to  this  bank  are  stated  thus : — 

n                                                                    Payers.              Indonera.  TotaL 

Directors  of  this  bank $184,965  08      $182,846  72  $867,31 1  76 

Of  other  banks  to  this  bank. 256,087  78        147,404  01  4G8,49l  70 


Total $441,062  81      $829,760  78      $770,808  46 

THX  BANK  OF  LOUISIANA. 

*  The  capital  stock  of  this  bank  is  nominally  $8,992,600,  but  of  this  $1,200,600  is 
owned  by  the  bank  itself,  so  that  the  real  capital  is  $2,791,000,  which  is  held  aa  fikl- 
lows : — 

15.119  shares  ($1,511,900)  by  non-residents;  12,804  shares  ($1,280,400)  by  resi- 
dents; 12,000  shares  ($1,200,000  by  the  bank. 

The  profits  upon  its  nominal  capital  amount,  during  its  existence  of  28  years^  to 
$8,729,858  81,  besides  having  purchased  in  $1,200,000  of  its  own  stock,  which  sweQs 
the  profits  to  $9,929,858  81,  oeing  about  250  per  cent,  and  sparing  from  its  capital 
the  means  of  erecting  their  banking  buildings.  The  regular  and  extra  dividends  for 
the  last  six  months  have  amounted  to  15  per  cent 

The  liabilities  of  the  directors  of  this  bank  are  stated  thus: — 

Payers.  Indonen.  TbtaL 

Directors  of  this  bank. $91,012  89        $47,797  62      $188,810  61 

Of  other  banks  to  this. 804,470  84        864,886  76        669,867  10 


TotaL $896,488  28      $402,684  88      $798,167  61 
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LOUISUNA  BTATB  BANK. 

No  statement  is  given  by  the  committeefl  of  the  amount  of  profits  made  bj  this 
bank,  nor  of  the  dlstribntion  of  the  capital  stock  ($1,987,900)  among  residents  and 
Don-reeidents. 

The  liabilities  of  (Crectors  at  the  bank  and  its  branches,  are  thus  stated : — 

Payers.  Indoraen.          TotaL 

Parent  bank— its  own  directors. $231,984  $108,709  $840,698 

Of  Second  Munidpality  Branch. 84,951  148,999        228,950 

Of  other  banka. ., 96,267  2,520          98,787 

Total $418,202      $266,228      $668,480 

$167,000  of  the  amount  dne  as  payers,  is  on  the  pledge  of  stock. 

LIABILITUS  OF  DXaXOTOaS  OF  SECOND    MUNIOIPALITT  BRANCH  LOUISIANA  BTATB  BANK. 

Psjen.  Indoraera.  TotaL  . 

Its  own  directors $282,089  $9,050  $281,089 

Of  parent  bank 29,01 6  70,804  99,820 

Of  other  banksr. 10,489         10,489 


$261,494        $79,864  $841,848 

Branch  at  Baton  Rouge. 12,855         12,855 

Aggregate  of  liabilities  of  bank  directors  to  this  bank  and  its  branches 

as  payers. $687,551 

Ihdorsers. 885,082 


Total  amount $1,022,688 

OinZXNS*  BANK. 

This  bank  has  no  circulation  or  deposits,  and  no  liabilities  except  for  the  State  bonds 
and  bank  bonds  held  abroad.  An  examination  of  its  assets  induces  the  belief  that 
the  security  is  amjsle  for  ^e  protection  of  the  State.  The  bank  has  considerable  as- 
sets, and  is  collecting  from  the  stockholders  the  contributions  authorized  under  the 
act  of  1847.  These  will,  for  a  number  of  years,  produce  a  considerable  surplus  of  re- 
ceipts over  payments.  The  State  is,  in  the  judgment  of  the  committees,  well  protec- 
ted against  loss  for  her  liabilities  for  this  bank,  if  her  interests  are  prudently  guarded 
heret^ter. 

THX  CONSOLIDATED   ASSOCIATION. 

This  bank  has  no  circulation  or  moyement  The  State's  interest  lies  in  superintend- 
ing the  liquidation  in  order  to  protect  itself  against  loss,  on  account  of  bonds  issued 
for  the  use  of  the  bank.  The  winding  up  of  this  bank  will  show  a  heavy  loss  to  the 
stockholders.  The  apparent  deficiency  is  now  about  $800,000,  which  will  doubtless 
be  considerably  increased  on  the  closing  of  unsettled  accounts ;  but  the  mortgages 
which  the  bank  holds,  and  its  good  assets,  afford  in  the  present  state  of  its  affairs  an  * 
apparently  abundant  security  against  loss  to  Uie  State  on  account  of  the  bank. 

THE    UNION    BANK. 

This  bank  is  also  in  liquidation,  and  has  nearly  closed  its  affairs.  Its  liabilities  are 
merely  nominal,  and  it  has  collected  and  divided  amongst  Its  shareholders  nearly  the 
whole  of  its  capital.  In  the  division  of  its  surplus  profits,  the  State,  as  stockholder 
to  the  amount  of  one-sixth,  has  received  in  two  dividends  the  following  sums : — ^first 
dividend,  June  1,  1852,  $207,170;  second  dividend ,  January  1st  1858,  $187,896.  Af« 
ter  certain  deductions  from  the  last  dividend,  the  balance,  amounting  to  $105,529  67, 
was  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  State  on  the  books  of  the  bank,  where  it  has  been 
subject  to  draft  since  the  1st  of  January  last.  The  State  has  still  an  interest  of  one- 
sixth  in  the  profits  of  the  bank  which  are  yet  undivided.  The  bank,  since  March,  1 852, 
has  made  a  dividend  of  fifteen  dollars  a  share  on  which  the  State  has  received$l  87,896. 
There  is  still  a  considerable  amount  undivided  of  unascertained  value.  After  an  ex- 
amination of  the  assets  and  liabilities  of  the  institution,  the  committee  recommend 
that  the  State  should  retain  its  prospective  interest,  and  the  bank  should  be  permitted 
to  proceed  in  its  regular  course  of  liquidation,  the  State  receiving  her  rateable  propor- 
tion of  the  profits  as  they  may  be  realixed. 
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RECEIPTS  A5D  EXPENDITURES  OF  THE  VNTTKD  STATES. 

"We  give  below  an  official  statement  of  the  receipts  and  expenditores  of  the  United 

States  for  three  months,  from  January  Ist  to  March  81st,  1853,  (ezdnsiTe  of  trust 

fands.) 

TBKASumT  Dkpartmbiit,  RBoxsTKR't  Omcs,  Msy  6, 1853« 

&X0XIPT8. 

Prom  Customs 116,208,498  72 

•*      Lands 422,080  78 

•*      Miscellaneous  sources..... 170,105  80 

«*      Loan  of  1847  (Treasury  Notes  Funded) 2,460  00 

116,803,086  00 

XXPKNDITUBBS. 

Civil,  Miscellaneous,  and  Foreign  Intercourse 14,187,510  46 

Pensions $641,804  48 

Indian  Department 846,602  28 

987,906  66 

Army  Proper,  Ac. 1,974,242  98 

Fortifications,  Ac 199,848  88 

2,174,091  76 

Nayy 2,571,176  47 

Interest,  Aa,  on  the  Public  Debt 16,195  84 

Beimbursement  of  Treasury  Notes 2,600  00 

Redemptionof  Stock,  loan  of  1842 > 80,895  60 

«  «         1848 98,600  00 

«  «<  «         1847 174,800  00 

«  a  a         1348 47,400  00 

PreminmooRedemptionof  Stock,  loan  of  1842 4,246  09 

"                    "                    «          «         1848 860  88 

•*                    «          «          1847 20,573  99 

"                    •*                    a           «          1848 22,584  32 

•  110,888,882  01 


SHIPMENTS  OF  GOLD  DUST  AT  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

The  amount  of  gold  dust  manifested  and  shipped  from  the  port  of  San  Frandseo 

during  the  year  1851,  according  to  a  table  compiled  with  great  care  by  Measra,  Adams 

A  Co.,  was  $84,492,684  12;  the  amount  shipped  in  1862  was  $46,801,821  68— ehow- 

an  increase  in  the  latter  year  of  $  1 1,808,687  61.    The  shipments  in  each  month  of  the 

two  years  were  as  follow : — 

IncrBsseiii 

18Sh  18SI.  mt 

January $2,806,848  00  $2,916,770  00  $108,922  00 

February 2,278,928  00  1,791 ,120  00    Deor.  487,808  00 

March 2,054,999  20  2,191,704  20  186,705  00 

April 1,187,642  85  8,497,298  00  2,809,660  16 

May 1,997,261  75  6,472,686'  00  8,476,823  26 

June 2,616.288  92  8,676,266  00  1,068,982  08 

July 8,066,285  26  4,180,967  48  1,124,682  17 

August 8,185,492  41  8,619.929  00  484,486  69 

September 8,585,256  00  4,108,680  00  678,374  Of 

October 8,955,969  78  5,117,886  00  1,161,416  27 

November 4,484,682  00  6,274,499  00  789,917  00 

December 8,488,085  00  4,066,172  00  623,087  00 

Total $84,492,684  12        $46,801,821  68        $11,808,687  61 

The  following  were  the  destinations  of  the  shipments  for  the  two  yean . — 
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18$1.  18S2. 

ForNewTork 180,062,498  49  |S9,00'7,367  00 

••    NewOrleang 408,294  11  470,783  00 

*•    London 8,892,760  88  6,020,027  00 

*    Panama 161,204  64  46,000  00 

«    San  Juan 43,626  00 

•*    Valparaiso  and  Talcuhano 460,232  00  97,907  48 

•*    Chinese  Ports 2,664  00  116,611  20 

"    Other  Ports "               20,000  00                  

$84,492,684  12  $46,801,821  68 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  foregoing  that  the  amount' shipped  direct  to  New  York,  in 

1862,  was  $9,044,868  61  greater  than  in  1861,  and  to  London,  $2,627,267  greater. 

The  shipments  to  these  two  ports  constitute  the  bulk  of  the  exports  of  gold  dust  for 

both  years. 


OF  BANK  HOTES  ISSUED  OUT  OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK. 
The  following  act  regulating  the  circulation  of  bank  notes  isaoed  without  the  State 
was  passed  April  ISth,  1868,  and  is  now  in  force : — 

AN  ACT  TO  AMKND  AN  ACT  ENTITLED  '*Air  ACT   OONCEBNUTO  FOEEION  BANK  NOTES.** 

Section  1.  Section  two  of  the  act  entitled  "  Ajq  act  concerning  Foreign  Bank  Notes,** 
passed  May  7, 1839, is  herebjr  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows:  It  shall  not  be  law- 
nil  for  any  incorporated  banking  institution  within  the  State,  or  any  association,  or  any 
indiyidual  or  individuals,  authorized  to  carry  on  the  business  of  banking  by  virtue  of 
the  act  entitled  "  An  act  to  authorize  the  business  of  banking,**  directly  or  indirectly 
OD  anj  pretence  whs^tever,  to  procure  or  receive,  or  to  oflfer  to  receive,  from  any  cor- 
poration, association,  person  or  persons  whomsoever,  any  bank  bill  or  note,  or  other 
evidence  of  debt,,  in  the  similitude  of  a  bank  note,  ii^sued  or  purporting  to  have  been 
issued  by  any  corporation,  association,  or  individual,  situated  or  residing  without  this 
State,  at  a  greater  rate  of  discount  than  is  or  shall  be  at  the  time  fixed  by  law  for  the 
redemption  of  the  bills  of  the  banks  of  this  State  at  their  agencies;  nor  shall  it  be 
lawful  for  any  banking  institution,  association,  individual  or  individuals  in  the  first 
part  of  this  section  mentioned,  to  issue,  utter,  or  circulate  as  money,  or  in  any  way 
directly  or  indirectly,  to  aid  or  assist,  in  the  issuing,  uttering,  or  circulating  as  money, 
within  this  State,  of  any  such  bank  bill,  note,  or  other  evidence  of  debt,  issued  or  pur- 
porting to  have  been  issued,  by  any  corporation,  association,  or  individual,  situate  or 
reeidinff  without  this  State,  or  to  procure  or  receive  in  any  manner  whatever,  any  such 
bank  biU,  note,  or  evidence  of  debt,  with  intent  to  issue,  utter,  or  circulate,  or  with  in- 
tent to  aid  or  assist  in  issuing,  uttering,  or  circulating  the  same  as  money,  within  this 
State ;  but  nothing  in  this  act  contained  shall  be  construed  to  prohibit  any  bank  or 
banking  institution  receiving  and  paying  out  such  foreign  bank  oills  as  they  shall  re- 
ceive at  par  in  the  ordinary  course  of  their  business ;  and  nothing  in  this  section  con- 
tained shall  prohibit  the  said  banking  institutions,  associations,  and  individual  bankers 
in  the  first  part  of  this  section  mentioned,  nor  shall  they  be  prohibited  from  receiving 
foreign  notes  from  their  dealers  and  customers  in  the  regular  and  usual  course  of  their 
business,  at  a  rate  of  discount  not  exceeding  that  which  is,  or  shall  be  at  the  time, 
fixed  by  law  for  the  redemption  of  the  bills  of  the  banks  of  this  State,  at  their  agencies, 
or  from  obtaining  from  the  corporations,  associations,  or  individuals  by  which  or  by 
whom  such  foreign  notes  were  made,  the  payment  or  redemption  thereof 

Seo.  2.  It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  person  within  this  State  to  issue,  utter,  or  dr- 
culate  as  money,  or  in  any  way,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  aid  or  assist  in  the  issuing, 
uttering,  or  circulating  as  money,  within  this  State,  of  any  bank  bill,  note,  or  other 
evidence  of  debt  in  the  similitude  of  a  bank  bill  or  note,  issued  or  purporting  to  have 
been  issued  by  any  corporation,  association,  or  individual  situated  or  residing  without 
this  State,  which  shall  nave  been  received  by  such  person  at  a  greater  rate  of  discount 
than  is  or  shall  be  at  the  time  fixed  by  law  for  the  redemption  of  the  bills  of  the  banks 
of  this  State,  at  their  agencies,  or  to  procure  or  receive,  in  any  manner  whatsoever,  or 
to  offer  to  receive  anv  such  bank  bill,  note,  or  evidence  of  debt,  at  a  greater  rate^  of 
discount  than  is,  or  lot  the  time  shall  be,  fixed  by  law  for  the  redemption  of  the  bills 
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of  the  banks  of  this  State  at  their  agencies,  with  mtent  to  issue,  utter,  or  circulate,  or 
with  inteot  to  aid  or  assist  in  issuing,  uttering,  or  circulating  the  same  as  money,  with- 
in this  State ;  but  nothing  in  this  sectionVontained  shall  prohibit  any  person  not  au< 
thorized  to  carry  on  the  business  of  banking  within  this  State,  nor  shall  any  such  per- 
son be  prohibited  from  receivinff  foreign  notes  in  the  regular  and  usual  course  of 
business,  or  from  obtaining  from  the  corporations,  associations,  or  individuals,  hj  whidi 
or  by  whom  such  foreign  notes  were  made  the  payment  or  r^emption  thereof 

Seo.  8.  The  penalties  provided  in  section  four  of  the  act  hereby  amended  shall  apply 
to  any  -nolation  of  this  act 

Ssa  4.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 


SPECIE  MOVEDBENT  IS  FRAIVCE. 

We  are  indebted  to  T.  P.  Ekttbll,  Esq^  of  the  JSeanomiatf  for  the  subjoined  state- 
ment of  the  movement  of  the  precious  metals  in  France  for  a  series  of  years,  em- 
bracing the  year  of  revolution  down  to  the  close  of  1861,  distinguishing  coin  from 
ingots  of  both  nuitals.    The  importation  was  as  follows  i-^ 

IMPOaT  OF  THV  PaSOIOUB  HXTALS  INTO  rRANOB. 

«OLD.  ilLVBR. 

Ingots.             Coin.        Total  Oold—Fr.          Ingots.  Cotn.       Tot  Sflver— ft. 

1846  4,180,880      8,879,876       8,060,206  26,940,662  81,570,679     107,611,241 

1847  6,909,820  16,847,897     21,267,217  48,899.810  90,108,266     139,008,164 

1848  4,441,611  87,656,161     41.997,762  89,883,521  198,620,684     288,004,109 

1849  4,718,100       7,442,700     12,160,800  62,629,440  280,364,420     292,888,860 

1860  29,812,200     81,284,900     61,097,100        24,637,020     180,618,640     144.260.660 

1861  22,414,800    98,610,800  116,024.600        20,668,160     168,646,280    179,298,440 

The  following  gives  the  export  for  corresponding  periods: — 

GOLD.  SZLVBS. 

Ingots.  Coin.         Total  Gold.  Ingots.  Coin.  Total  Silver. 

1846  11,662,686       6,006,200     18,667,886         18,68i;880      46,466,101       60,097,981 

1847  8,408,429     26,814,900     88,718.829         16.618,040      68,128,298       84,746,338 

1848  2,784,210       8,176,926       6,960,186  976,000      .18,698,280       19,668.230 

1849  417,900      6,280,600       6,648,400  2,609,800      44,288,160      46,847.960 

1860  81,628,000    12,668,200    44,176,200        10,717,880      72,192,420      87,910,800 

1861  14,649,100     16,886,800     81,484,900         83,007,440       68,016,100     101,023,640 

The  effect  of  the  revolution  is  here  very  marked.  Specie,  both  ffold  and  silrer, 
rushed  toward  France  from  all  quarters,  in  exchange  for  the  commodities  which  her 
manufacturers  and  dealers  were  eager  to  sell  for  money  almost  on  any  terms.  Over 
$60,000,000  were  imported  in  1848,  while  the  exports  fell  off  to  a  nombal  sum.  As 
confidence  revived,  the  importation  of  silver  diminished,  and  the  export  increased  un- 
der  the  influence  of  that  panic  in  gold  which  the  Califomian  discoveries  had  generated 
in  Europe.  The  change  in  the  Dutch  currency  from  gold  to  silver,  by  law  of  I860, 
sent  gold  into  France  in  exchange  for  silver,  and  the  gold  so  reoeived  was  moethr 
coined.  The  coinage  of  gold  in  Finland,  France,  and  the  United  States,  in  oorreBpaod- 
ing  years,  was  reduced  to  United  States  currency,  as  follows : — 

GOLD  COINAGE. 

Fraooe.  Great  Britain.     •    United  States. 

1846 $891,208  $4,884,697  $4,084,117 

1847 1,444,897  6,168,440  20,221,886 

1848 7,448,320  11,867,776  8,776,518 

1849 6,038,042  10,661.108  9,007,761 

1860 16,978,669  7,188,686  81,981,789 

1861 46,289,269  21.297.987  62,614,492 

1862 42,806,786  62,846,187 

The  French  coinage  for  1862  has  not  yet  been  officially  announced,  but  it  is  known 
to  be  large.  The  quantities  of  recomage  in  all  the  countries  are  very  great  The 
simultaneous  operation  of  the  three  countries  shows  immense  accessions  to  the  world*a 
gold  coin. 
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OOIDinOV  OF  THE  BANKS  OF  INDIANA. 

STATINmT   SHOWnrO    THB    NAXXS,    LOOATTON,    CAPITAL,    OmcULATION,    DESCRIPTION,   AND 
AMOUNT  OF  OTOCKS  OF  THS  FBBX  BANKS  OF  INDIANA,  ON  THB  SOTH  OF  APRIL,  1668. 

Names  of  Banks.  Location. 

1  Bank  of  ConnersTille OoDnersYille . . 

2  State  Stock  Bank  of  Indiana.  .Peru 

8  Government  Stock  Bank Lafayette  .... 

4  Merchants'  Bank Lafayette  .... 

6  Prairie  City  Bank Terre  Haute. . 

6  Southern  Bank  of  Indiana. .  •  .Terre  Haute. . 
1  Wabash  Valley  Bank Logansport. . . 

8  State  Stock  Bank Logansport. . . 

9  Gramercy  Bank Lafayette  .... 

10  Indiana  Stock  Bank Laporte 

11  Plymouth  Bank Plymouth 

12  Droyers'  Bank Rome 

18  Public  Stock  Bank Newport 

14  Bank  of  North  America Newport 

15  State  Stock  Seeurity  Bank . .  .Newport 

$2,600,000     11,490,128  $1,502,957 
Description  of  Stocks.  Amount . 

1  Indiana  5  per  eta.  $499,805 ;  Ind.  2i  per  cts.  $890,00  a  60c  equal  $195,05 .  $500,000 

2  Indiana  6  per  ets.  $108,800 ;  Ind.  2\  per  cts.  $54,022  a  50c.  equal  $27,001 .     180,801 

8  Indiana  5  per  ceats 50,000 

4  Indiana  5  per  cents,  $5,000 ;  Oalifomia  1  per  cents,  26,000 8 1,000 

6  Indiana  5  per  cents,  $188,500;  Tennessee  6  per  cents 189,500 

6  Indiana  5  per  cents,  $4,000 ;  Virginia  6  per  cents,  $50,000 ;  Michigan  6 

per  cents,  $81,000 85,000 

7  Louisiana  6  per  cents 62,000 

8  Indiana  5  per  cents,  $200,000 ;  Michigan  6  per  cents,  $7,000 207,000 

9  Indiana  5  per  cents ...  84,000 

10  Indiana  5  per  cents,  24,000 ;  Midiigan  6  per  cents,  26,156 50,166 

11  Indiana  5  per  cents 50,000 

12  Indiana  5  per  cents 50,000 

18  Indiana  5  per  cents 84,000 

14  Indiana  5  per  cents 26,000 

15  Indiana  5  per  cents 5,000 

$1,602,957 


Amount 

Capital. 

Oirculatton. 

of  Stocks 

$500,000 

$500,000 

$500,000 

200.000 

128,000 

130,301 

800,000 

50,000 

50,000 

50,000 

28.000 

81,000 

200,000 

189,490 

189,500 

200,000 

88,000 

85,000 

200,000 

62,000 

62,000 

500,000 

207,000 

207,000 

100,000 

88,694 

84,000 

50.000 

50,000 

50,156 

50,000 

50,000 

50,000 

50,000 

50,000 

60,000 

100,000 

84,000 

84,000 

60,000 

25,000 

25,000 

60,000 

4,998 

5,000 

PUBCHASE  OF  SILVER  COIif  AND  BULUOJV  AT  THE  MlifT. 

Under  date  **  Umted  States  Mint,  Philadelphia,  March  81, 1851,"  the  Treasurer  of 
tike  mint  issued  the  followmg  notice : — 

By  yirtue  of  the  8d  section  of  the  Act  of  Congress,  approved  Feb.  21, 1668,  the 
Treasurer  of  the  mint,  with  the  approyal  of  the  Directors,  gives  notice  that  he  is  pre- 
pared to  purchase  silver  coin  and  bullion,  delivered  at  tiie  mint,  on  tlie  following 
terms,  viz : —  ^  ^  • 

For  dollars  of  Mexico,  Peru,  Bolivia,  Chili.  Brazil,  (re-stamped,)  and  Spain,  for  francs, 
for  silver  coins  of  the  United  States  other  than  the  three  cents,  the  price  will  be  $1  21 
an  ounce,  gross. 

For  thalers  of  Sweden  and  the  Northern  States  of  Germany,  $1  01  an  ounce. 

For  silver  in  bajs,  $1  21  for  each  ounce  at  standard  fineness,  (9-lOths,)  as  determined 
CD  assay  at  the  mint. 

The  payment  will  be  made  in  gold  coins,  or  in  silver  coins  of  new  emission,  at  the 
option  of  the  seller.  Parties  furnishing  silver  to  the  mint,  according  to  the  terms  of 
ibis  notice,  will  receive  a  preference  in  exchange  for  the  new  coin,  according  to  the 
order  of  priority  to  their  sales  to  the  mint 

It  is  expected  that  an  emission  of  new  coinage  will  be  made  by  the  middle  of  April. 

'The  prices  herein  fixed  will  continue  until  further  notice. 
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OF  THB  FUBUCATIOff  OF  BANK  RETURSS  Iff  fffiW  YORK. 

The  following  act,  requiring  the  publication  of  Bank  retnrns  on  the  moming  of 
every  Tuesday  in  each  week,  in  addition  to  the  quarterly  statements  now  required  hf 
a  law  of  New  York  State,  was  passed  at  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature,  and,  as 
will  be  seen,  takes  effect  in  August,  1858 : — 

▲N  ACT  RKLATING    TO    INOORPOBATED    BANKS,    BAMKINO    ASSOCIATIONS,    AND    INDrvlDOAI. 
BANKS,  LOCATED  AND  DOING   BUSINBSS  IN  THB  CITT  OF  KKW  TORE. 

Section  1.  In  addition  to  the  quarterly  statementa  now  required  by  law  to  be  made 
to  the  Superintendent  of  the  Banking  Department,  by  Incorporated  Banks,  Banking 
Associations,  and  Individual  Bankers  in  this  State,  every  incorporated  bank,  banking 
association,  or  individual  banker,  located  and  doing  business  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
shall  publi»h,  or  cause  to  be  published,  on  the  moming  of  every  Tu^ay,  in  a  news- 
paper printed  in  said  city,  to  be  designated  by  the  Superintendent,  a  statement  oDder 
the  oath  of  the  President  and  Cashier,  showing  the  true  condition  of  the  bank,  banking 
association,  or  individual  banker,  making  such  statement  on  the  moming  of  each  day  of 
the  week  next  preceding  the  date  of  such  statement  in  respect  to  the  following  itema 
and  particulars,  to  wit:  Averagement  of  loans  and  discounts,  specie,  deposits,  and 
circulation. 

Ssa  2.  Such  statement  shall  be  published  at  the  expense  6f  the  bank,  banking  as- 
sociation, or  individual  banker  making  the  same,  and  if  any  bank,  banking  associatioo, 
or  individual  banker,  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  make  the  statement  required  in  the  fint 
section  of  this  act,  for  two  successive  Tuesdays,  it  shall  forfeit  its  charter,  (if  an  incor- 
porated bank,)  and  its  privileges  as  a  banking  association  or  individual  banker ;  and 
every  such  bank,  banking  association,  or  individual  bank  may  be  proceeded  against, 
and  Its  affairs  closed,  in  any  manner  now  required  by  law,  in  case.or  an  insolvent  bank 
or  banking  association.  1  ne  terms  **  banking  association  ^  and  individual  banks,"  aa 
used  in  this  act,  ^ball  be  deemed  to  apply  only  to  such  banking  associations  and  indi- 
vidual banks  as  are  or  may  be  organized  under  the  act  of  April  18,  1888,  and  the  sev- 
eral acts  amendatory  thereto. 

Seo.  3.  This  act  shall  take  effect  August  first,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty- 
three.  ■ 

CONSOLIDATIOff  OF  RAILROAD  COMPANIES  15  NSW  YORK. 

An  act  was  passed  bv  the  Legislature  of  this  State  authorising  the  following  com- 
panies, to  wit:  the  Albany  and  Schenectady,  Schenectady  and  Troy,  Utica  and 
Schenectady,  Syracuse  and  Utica,  Rochester  and  Syracuse,  the  Buffalo  and  Lockport, 
the  Mohawk  Valley  and  the  Syracuse  and  Utica  direct,  Buffalo  and  Rochester,  Ix>ck- 
port  and  Niagara  Falls  Railroad  Companies,  or  any  two  or  more  of  them,  at  any  time 
to  consolidate  such  companies  into  a  smgle  corporation. 

A  convention  of  delegates  from  these  C3mpaoie8  was  held  at  Syracuse,  and  a  plan 
for  consolidation  unanimously  adopted.  It  provides  that  the  stock  of  the  consolidated 
company  shall  be  equal  to  the  aggregate  of  the  stock  of  the  several  companies,  which 
now  amounts  to  122,000,000.  For  the  premiums  that  these  stocks  now  command  m 
the  market,  the  holders  are  to  receive  the  six  per  cent  bonds  of  the  new  company, 
having  thirty  or  forty  years  to  run.  The  following  is  the  agreed  value  of  the  stocks  of 
the  several  roads,  with  the  cost : — 

Cost,  adding  premhai. 

Albany  and  Schenectady 117  $1,892,000 

Utica  and  Schenectady 166  9,868.000 

Mohawk  Valley ".....         166  7.«82,O00 

Syracuse  and  Utica 160  4,761,000 

Rochester  and  Syracuse 180)  oi^iic  aaa 

Buffalo  and  Rochester 140  J"         ».»«.""" 

Rochester,  Lockport,  and  Niagara  FaUs 1 26  8,686,000 

$80,478,000 

The  entire  funded  debts  of  the  whole  line  amount  to  about  $1 ,760,000,  which  are 
adopted  by  the  new  company.  The  bonds  to  be  issued  for  the  above  premiums  will 
amount  to  about  nine  millions  of  dollars,  and  a  portion  of  them  will  be  sterling  bonds. 
The  varirtus  roads  will  divide  among  themselves  what  surplus  they  possets  before  en- 
tering under  the  new  arrangement,  and  will  pay  all  their  noating  debts. 
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PROYISIOVS  OF  THS  NBW  C0II16S  UW  OF  THE  UIITEP  STATES. 

We  publish  below  the  statements  of  T.  M.  PETiTr,  Esq^  Director  of  the  Umted  States 
Miot^  relati7e  to  the  operation  of  the  late  laws  on  the  operation  of  the  mint  It  was 
prepared  by  the  Director  of  the  Mint  in  reply  to  a  letter  from  Dayid  Lkatiit,  Esq^ 
of  New  York. 

1.  The  additional  charge  oyer  and  above  the  deductions  heretofore  customary,  will 
be  Pix  cents  per  $100,  for  the  preparation  of  ingots  of  fine  gold.  If  a  deposit  be  col- 
lected in  coin,  instead  of  ingots,  the  additional  charge  above  the  former  rates  will  be 
fifty  cents  per  $100.  So  far,  therefore,  as  gold  is  to  be  employed  for  export,  or  for 
purposes  other  than  speculation,  I  think  it  will  be  found  economical,  not  to  speak  of 
other  advantages,  for  depositors  to  demand  payment  in  bars. 

2.  You  ask  whether,  if  coined  at  the  mmt,  can  the  proceeds  be  paid  at  the  sub- 
treasurer's  office,  in  this  (New  York)  city.  I  presume  you  mean  to  ask  whether  the 
bars  can  be  so  paid,  although  it  is  improper  to  use  the  term  coined  to  express  the 
manufacture  of  a  bar.  In  reply,  I  have  to  say  that  there  is  nothing  in  present  laws 
authorizing  the  receipt  or  redemption,  elsewhere  than  at  the  mint,  of  its  issues,  whether 
of  bars  or  of  certificates  of  deposit  On  the  organization  of  the  assay  office  in  your 
city,  it  will  be  competent  to  deposit  there  the  bars  issued  from  this  mint,  for  which  the 
value  will  be  paid  m  coin,  less  half  per  cent  for  coinage  ;  or  they  may  be  returned  at 
any  time  to  the  mint  here,  for  coin,  and  paid  on  the  terms  just  mentioned. 

8.  With  regard  to  silver  separated  from  gold,  the  mint  now  pays  the  full  weight  in 
silver  dollars.  The  former  practice  of  paying  in  gold  was,  by  consent  of  the  Treasury 
department  changed  by  the  late  director,  who,  after  mature  reflection,  was  convinced 
of  Its  impolicy  and  irregularity.  The  dollars  paid  for  silver  parted  are,  of  course,  at 
a  premium,  which  the  depositor  may  realize,  either  by  sale  in  the  bullion  market,  or 
to  the  mint  at  our  fixed  price  of  $1,21  per  oz.,  say  4  cent  premium. 

4.  Your  fourth  question  is  not  very  clearly  understood ;  but  I  presume  you  wish  to 
inquire  whether  the  mint  certificates  of  the  net  value  of  deposits  must  be  issued  singly, 
for  the  total  value,  or  whether  we  might  divide  them  into  convenient  sums,  say  $50, 
$100,  $600,  <&a,  the  aggregate  of  which  should  be  equal  to  the  sum  total  In  reply,  I 
have  to  state  that  there  is  no  authority  for  the  latter  course,  k  suggestion  askmg  for 
8uch  authority  was  made  in  Mr.  Oorwin's  treasury  report  of  1861,  but  not  acted  on. 

6.  The  charges  at  the  mint  would  not  be  varied  by  reason  of  any  private  melting 
or  assay  of  bullion.  Nor  will  there  be  any  practical  difference  to  depositors  between 
deposits  at  the  proposed  assay  office  at  New  York  and  at  the  mint  ^  There  will  be  the 
same  charges  and  the  same  aidvantages  at  that  office  as  at  this  mint  or  at  a  mint  in 
New  York.  The  difference  to  the  government  will  be,  that  instead  of  procuring  coin 
for  the  payment  of  New  York  depositors,  by  coinage  in  that  city,  it  will  be  necessary, 
from  time  to  time,  to  transmit  the  bullion  here  for  manufacture ;  but  this  in  no  manner 
affects  the  depositors. 

THE  NEW  SILVER  COINAGE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  Mint  of  the  United  States,  at  Philadelphia,  is  now  actively  engaged  in  manu- 
facturing the  new  coin,  as  authorized  by  the  last  Congress.  There  are  six  pieces  in 
all — five  of  siver  and  one  of  gold,  viz.:  the  half-dollar,  the  quarter,  the  dime,  the  half- 
dime,  the  three  cent  piece,  all  of  silver,  and  the  three-dollar  piece  of  gold. 

The  coinage  is  at  present  confined  to  the  quarters  and  the  dimes,  but  none  will  be 
issued  until  the  16th  of  the  month.  The  weights  of  the  silver  pieces,  old  and  new, 
are  as  follows : — 

Act  of  Jan.  1837.  Act  of  Feb.  1853. 

Dollar 412^  grains.  No  change. 

Half-dollar 206^    da  192    grains. 

Quarter  dollar lOSi    do.  96      do. 

Dime 41i    do.  88.40  da 

Half-dime 20|    do.  19.20  do. 

Act  of  1850. 

Three-cent  piece. . .  • 12  grains.  11.62  do. 

All  of  the  silver  coins  are  now  to  be  made  of  one  purity,  nine  parts  of  silver,  and 
one  part  idloy.  The  issue  of  Three-cent  pieces  now  in  drculation  contains  76  parts 
silver  and  26  parts  alloy. 
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HOIf  BAlTKIlf G  IS  CABRHD  OH  IS  GorcmiTi. 

We  find  the  foDowing  article,  purporting  to  give  a  genend  view  of  Banks  and  the 
bosiness  of  Banking,  as  it  is  at  present  carried  on  in  the  dfy  of  Cincinnati,  in  the  last 
number  of  Goodman's  Western  Counterfeit  Detector,  dated  May  1, 1868.  The  writer 
is  doubtless  well  acquainted  with  the  subject,  and  his  views  are  probably  correct. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  bonks  in  this  city,  and  consequentlY  two  different  Bysteme 
of  banking  are  practiced.  The  old  banks  are  mostly  special  diartered  inetitutiona, 
decidedly  conservative,  and  opposed  to  any  new  ways  of  doing  business.  The  new 
banks,  or  banking  houses  as  they  are  generally  termed,  are  those  which  have  been  or- 
ganized (or  started,  as  the  modem  phrase  is)  under  the  general  banking  law ;  thej  are 
quite  as  radical  as  the  others  are  conservative,  and  adopt  all  the  "  modem  improve- 
ments **  that  tend  to  the  facilitating  of  their  business  or  the  accommodation  of  their 
dealers.  The  old  banks  stand  a  good  deal  upon  their  dignity  and  do  not  solicit  custom 
openly ;  and  when  a  new  customer  offers  he  is  required  to  produce  satisfactory  refer- 
ences, as  to  integrity,  responsibility,  etc  The  new  banks,  on  the  contrary,  \wik  to  a 
man's  dollars  more  than  ms  character,  and  if  he  only  promises  to  keep  a  good  account 
he  is  passe  j  in  with  a  welcome,  whether  he  is  black,  white,  or  straw  color.  Ihere  ie 
considerable  competition  between  the  new  as  well  as  between  the  new  and  the  old 
banks,  and,  as  might  naturally  be  supposed,  about  every  man  in  the  city  keeps  a  bank 
account  The  new  banks,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  allow  countrv  banker  9  interest 
on  their  accounts,  and  in  many  instances  interest  is  allowed  to  individual  deposiiors. 
They  keep  but  a  small  amount  of  specie  in  their  vaults,  but  keep  themselves  prepared 
for  emergencies,  by  lending  a  good  deal  to  brokers  on  collateral  securities,  toe  loans 
being  payable  on  demand.  Most  of  them  receive  uncurrent  money  from  their  deposi- 
tors, and  collect  on  all  parts  of  the  Union  at  about  brokers*  rates.  The  old  banlra  do 
not  allow  interest  on  balances,  and  they  make  but  few  demand  loans ;  they  discount 
very  uniformly  for  their  customers,  and  that  is  about  all  that  can  be  said  in  their 
favor.  Thev  are  slow  to  move,  and  never  want  to  see  money  worth  less  than  seven 
per  cent.  Of  course  there  are  exceptions  in  both  classes — some  of  the  new  banks  as 
well  as  some  of  the  old  are  managed  upon  sound  principles,  and  with  liberal  views 
suited  to  the  times.  Take  them  together,  the  banks  in  Cincinnati  are  managed  about 
as  well  as  those  of  any  other  large  city,  which  may  or  may  not  be  saying  a  good  deal 
in  their  &vor. 


CINCnnf  ATI;  HiMILTOlV,  AND  DATTOIT  RAILROAD. 
This  road  extends  from  Cincinnati  to  Dayton,  a  distance  of  60  miles ;  at  the  latter 
place  it  connects  with  the  Mad  River  and  Lake  Erie  Railroad,  which  terminates  at 
Sandusky.  The  distance  from  Cincinnati  to  Sandusky,  by  this  route,  is  215  mOes. 
From  the  annual  report  of  the  Cincinnali,  Hamilton,  and  Dayton  Railroad  Compaiiy, 
we  compile  the  subjoined  summary  statement :— 

From  passengers $19 1,700  98 

From  freight 122,877  26 

From  mail  and  Express. 7,714  99 

Total  earnings $821,798  17 

Ripning  expenses,  including  interest,  taxes,  Ae 187,064  00 

Surplus  fiind 41,000  00 

The  earnings  for  the  month  of  April  were  as  follows,  showing  an  increase  of  over 
76  per  cent,  as  compared  with  last  year: — 

mi  im. 

Passengers ...      $20,661  92  $14,814  72 

Freighte 14,89188  4,864  26 

Mail  and  Express 1,008  08  801  80 

Total $36,051  88  $20,481  28 

The  old  Board  of  Durectors  were  unanimously  re-elected 
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A8SESSME9T  OF  TAXES  lU  TIRfllVIA  IS  1851  k  1852. 

We  ^vt  below  a  statement  showing  the  amount  of  Taxes  in  the  Commonwealth  of 
Virginia  for  the  years  1861  and  1852,  on  persons,  property,  and  subjects,  other  than 
the  town  licenses,  and  the  number  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs,  and  their  value  for  the 
year  1852,  arranged  in  the  four  g^and  divisions  of  the  State.  The  valuation  of  cattle 
sheep,  and  hogs,  does  not  afford  the  data  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  tax  accruing  to 
the  State  from  such  sources — that  tax  is  controlled  by  the  number  of  persons  entitled 
to  the  exemption  of  $100  on  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs,  or  a  fractional  part  thereof,  where 
such  persons  owned  less  in  value  than  $100. 

No.  of  catUe,  Value  of  caUIe, 
Am*t  of  tax  as-  AmH  of  tax  as-  sheep  &  bogs,  Bbe«pt  &  bogs, 
seaeed  in  1851.     sesMd  in  1858.  in  1853.  In  I85S. 

1st  Division $118,692  98      $176.869  45      $1,208,009      $4,898,615  29 

2d    Division 112,816  77         168,985  10  529,054         2,444.026  80 

8d    Division 198,962  96        283.854  84  888,221         8,817,24100 

4th  Division 212,456  65        278,508  11  589,890        2,020,555  75 

$687,928  85  $901,176  88  $8,178,411  $12,175,488  84 

— — .— ^_^.^_  . ^ 

West  of  Blue  Ridge.       $226,509  75  $340,854  56  $1,787,068  $6,887,642  09 

East  of  Blue  Ridge.         411,418  60  560,822  78         1,486,848  5,837,796  76 

$687,928  85      $901,177  88      $8,178,411    ^12,175,488  84 


ASSESSMENT  OF  PROPERTY  IH  BALTIMORE  dTT. 

The  assessors  for  Baltimore  City  having  completed  their  labors,  and  the  Appeal 
Tax  Court  having  finally  decided  all  cases  of  appeal,  the  following  is  the  complete  as- 
eessment  as  returned  to  the  Controller  of  the  Treasury.  The  aggregate  value  of 
the  different  descriptions  of  property  assessed  are  as  follows : — 


Real  Estate $66,271,259 


Bank  and  other  stocks. 
Private  securities.  • , 
Public  securities. . . , 

Stock  in  trade 

Household  furniture 


11,218,761 
5,167,668 
4,852,821 
9,521,108 
8,877,047 


Live  stock  and  carriages. 

Watches 

Slaves 

Other  property 


$487,816 
100,870 
826,816 

8,548,788' 


Grand  Total 104,801,488 

The  aggregate  of  assessable  property,  according  to  the  assessment  of  1846  was 
$86,108,678.    The  increase  ehown  by  the  assessment  just  completed  is  $18,697,765. 


GOLD  BRICKS— INGOTS. 


The  Washington  Republic  has  inspected  two  samples  of  bars  of  gold  authorized  by 
act  of  the  last  Confess.  The  Republic  says : — "  Each  was  in  the  form  of  a  brick.  The 
larger  one  was  about  two-thirds  the  size  of  a  common  brick,  and  contained  220.24 
ounces  of  precious  metal,  which  weight  was  stamped  upon  it.  On  the  outside  was 
pasted  a  paper  label,  stating  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  ingot  to  be  $4,504  97,  and  that 
the  deduction  of  one-half  per  cent  for  melting,  refining,  and  stamping,  left  $4,482  46 
as  the  price  which  would  be  paid  for  it  in  gold  coins  at  the  mint  The  smaller  or 
miniature  brick  having  similar  marks,  containing  14.42  ounces  and  was  worth  $283  71 ; 
from  which  we  deduct  the  half  per  cent,  leaves  $232  54  as  the  price  which  will  be 
paid  for  it  in  coin  at  the  mint" 


OF  STOLEN  BANK  NOTES. 


The  Providence  Post  says  that  an  action  against  the  Dorchester  and  Milton  Bank 
has  been  decided  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts.  The  suit  was  brought  to 
recover  the  value  of  a  $50  bill,  which  the  bank  alleged  to  have  been  stolen,  and  there- 
upon refused  payment  The  court  said  that  in  the  case  of  stolen  promissory  notes  and 
bills  of  exchange,  the  party  seeking  payment  for  them  must  prove  that  he  paid  value 
for  tbem,  or  came  honestly  by  them ;  but  in  the  case  of  stolen  bank  bills,  the  burden 
of  proof  is  on  the  other  party,  and  defendants,  to  avoid  payment,  must  show  that  the 
plamtiffs  did  not  come  honestly  by  them. 

VOL.  XXVIII. — NO.   VI.  47 
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Oommertial  StaUitki. 


COMMERCIAL  STATISTICS. 


TRADE  AlfD  COMMERCE  OF  THE  6ERMAV  ZOUVEREIH,  FOR  1861-52. 

FRAHKroBT  OH  TSB  Maiks,  ApiH  83,  ISSX 
Fbeiman  Huirr,  Editor  of  the  MereharU^  Magazine, 

RispxoTED  SiK : — I  send  jou  herewith  a  sammary  of  the  busiiieas  of  the  GenniB 
ZoUyerein,  copied  and  translated  from  the  original  balance  sheet  of  ito  directors. 
These  statements  maj,  perhaps,  prove  of  some  interest  to  the  readers  of  your  Talualile 
magazine.  It  will  afford  me  pleasure  to  forward  any  information  of  a  similar  chaime- 
tez  yon  may  desire.  Most  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

CHARLES  GRAEBE,  U.S.< 
DfPORTAnoir  or  tbb  pbihoipal  AanoLKs  nr  1862  and  nr  1861. 


18SI.  18S1. 

Cotton  wctol cwt  668,844  690,809 

Cotton  yam 467,608  489,460 

Cotton  manuf.  goods  .  7,660  8,161 

Iron  of  all  kinds,  raw,  2,281,806  2,284,127 

Iron  manut  goods . . .  99,092  7 1 ,927 

Flax  and  hemp,  raw  .  276,107  248,604 

Linen  yam 72,127  66,040 

Linen  <Sc  hemp,  goods.  6,477  6,264 

Brandy  of  all  lands. .  88,747  84,211 

Wines 208,407  216,062 

Butter 46,780  24,277 

Fruits— oranges,  etc..  164,790  146,284 

Spices 61,116  64,881 

Coffee 944,716  906,179 

Cacao 14,681  11,988 

Bice 691,220  888,948 


Molasses cwt 

Tobacco,  in  leaves  and 

stems 

Tobacco  in  rolls  <fr  cut 

Cigars 

Snuff 

Sugar  

Oil  in  casks 

Silkgoods 

Half-silk  goods 

Tallow 

Woolen  yam    

Woolen  goods 

Silk,  raw 

Whale  oil 

Herrings .bbls. 


aK-vzroBTKD. 


Cotton  wool cwt    200,888 

Flax  hemp 226,988 


62,784 
161,176 


Silk,  raw cwt 

Oerm*n  wool  exported 


ISR. 

20,476 

886,714 

11,676 

17,906 

78 

808,176 

74.766 

8,871 

1,972 

80,874 

70,140 

19,960 

16,870 

141,864 

266,086 

1.281 
60,813 


18fl. 
6,5B6 

S91,88S 

11,462 

81,618 

106 

781,107 

61,427 

8,816 

1,944 

14.169 

69,888 

21,818 

14,870 

202,207 

272^71 

785 
72,881 


AMOUNT  OOLLIOTKO  IN  THX  DIFFKRBNT  8TATX8  OOMPOeiNO  THE  ZOLLVX&EIN. 


Export  duties. 

ISSl     I8il. 

^  RixdoUan.  Rlzdollan. 

Prussia 196,880  169,760 

Luxemburg,  Holland  4,477      4,264 

Bavaria 21,848     17,158 

Saxony 87,686 

Wurtemberg 4,408 

Baden 48,926 


Electorate  of  Hesse  .  810 

Or.  Duchy  of  Hesse  .  4,890 

Princip.  of  Thuriogia  28 

Brunswick 894 

Nassau  1,879 

Frankfort .  14,298 


48,656 

1,056 

28,846 

886 

8,694 

6 

841 

409 

8,480 


Transit  datiss. 

\m.  m\. 

RixdoUan.  RixdoUan. 

289,646  867,896 

69  66 

8,208  859 

92,680  61,189 

8,201  4,168 

14,978  14,504 

469  464 

417  711 

88  2 

4,811  8,184 

1  11 

2,768  4,666 


Import  dvtIeeL 

18^!.    18SL 

RixdoUan.  RixdoBars. 

16,701,914  16.672,929 

76,487        77,116 

1.240,949    1,210,689 

2,028,798    2,119,847 

852,469       848,427 


762,187 
409,760 
878.907 
407,467 
899,296 
76,899 
880,608 


662,626 
488,046 
412,808 
819,798 
890.148 
76.829 
861,491 


Total 829,920  264,989        367,166  446,876      28,772,686  22,645,689 

Export  duty  ; 329,920       264,989 

Transitduty , 867,166      446.875 

Total 24,469,72123,266,051 

Expenses  of  collecting  the  same,  and  guarding  the  frontier  ....    2,520,977 

Leaving  to  be  divided 21,948,744  rixdollart. 
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Bixdollan. 

Of  which  PruBBta  received  for  its  share 11,916,124 

«       Luxemburg  «               "        186,660 

**       Bavaria         «*               "         8,285,926 

"       Saxony          «                "         1,864,254 

«       Wurtemberg"               "          1,290,728 

**       Baden           «               "         •9'72,649 

«       Electorate  of  Hesse       " 522,987 

«       Gr.  Duchy  of  Hesse       "         .' 616,867 

«•       Thuringia                       "         725,651 

«       Brunswick                     «        176,621 

"      Nassau                          "        804,806 


Total 21,261,659 

Export  and  transit  duty  divided  otherwise 697,086 

Total  divided 21,948,744 

Only  the  import  duties,  after  deducting  the  expenses,  are  divided  between  the  mem- 
bers per  head ;  the  export  duties  and  transit  duties,  697,085  rixdoUars,  after  deducting 
800,000  rixdoUars,  which  Prussia  receives  beforehand,  are  divided  separately,  as  also 
the  duty  on  beet  root,  mentioned  on  the  table  whidi  follows : — 

AMOUNT  or  DCTT  OIT  BEST  KOOT  CSXD  FOR  IfAKIirO  BUOAR,  DUBING  THB  TEAR  FROM  SEPT.  1, 
1851,  TO  LAST  OF  AUGUST,  1862. 


CoDeeted  in  Rlz. 

Prussia 967,082 

Luxemburg 1 0,896 

Bavaria 269,890 

Saxony 108,766 


Collected  in  Rlx. 

Wnrtumburg 103,668 

Baden 78,117 

Elect  of  Hesse...  42,003 

G'd  Ducb.  of  Hesse  49,548 


Ck)llected  in  Bix. 

Thuringia 68,272 

Brunswick 14,186 

Nassau 24,440 

Frankfort 16,148 


Total 1722,986 

The  duty  on  beet  roots  is  1-lOth  of  a  rixdollar  the  cwt ;  17,229,850  quintals  of  beet 
roots  are  consequently  used  for  making  sugar.  The  average  quantity  of  beet  roots  to 
make  a  cwt  of  sugar  is  15  cwt;  consequently  about  1,148,620  cwt  beet  sugar  was 
made  in  the  S^U-verein.  Of  cane  sugar,  808,176  cwt  were  imported,  making  a  total 
of  1,951,796  cwt  for  the  consumption  of  about  thirty  millions  of  people,  or  about  6|-  lbs. 
a  head.  The  cwt  by  which  the  duty  in  the  ZoU-Verein  is  calculated,  is  50  kilometer, 
and  the  Prussian  rixdollar  is  worth  about  70  cents  of  American  currency. 

THE  TOTAL  GROSS  AMOUNT  OF  DUTIES  COLLECTED  IN  THE  ZOLL-VEEBIN  SINCE   1840. 


1840.. 

1841.. 

1842. 

1848.. 

1844.. 

1845.. 

1846.. 

1847.. 

1848.. 

1849.. 

1850.. 

1851.. 

1852.. 


nport  duties. 
Rixdollars. 

Export  daties.  Transit  daties. 

Total. 

Population. 

Rlxdollare. 

Rixdollara. 

RixdoUars. 

20,481,842, 

487,822 

698,527 

21,606,191 

27.142,116 

21,262,949 

432,961 

669,304 

22.255,204 

22,690,912 

403,674 

558,683 

28,653,269 

24,783,940 

895,084 

691,786 

25,720,761 

26,664,284 

468,708 

755,818 

26,778,300 

28,498,i86 

26,868,774 

412,764 

454,898 

27,721,436 

26,747,328 

488,986 

832,906 

26,569,214 

26,298,961 

806,269 

462,776 

27,552,996 

29,461,881 

22,016,982 

866,864 

816,458 

22.699,299 

22.810,204 

868,884 

471,192 

28,649,730 

22,114,497 

297,162 

687,160 

22,948,809 

29,800,668 

22,545,687 

264,989 

445,376 

28,266,051 

28,772,636 

829,920 

867,166 

24,469,721 

29,728,886 

The  falling  off  since  1847  is  owing  partly  to  the  stagnation  produced  by  the  revolu- 
tion and  by  the  political  state  since,  but  principally  to  the  increase  of  the  production 
of  beet  sugar.  The  sugar  paid,  till  1847,  about  six  and  a  half  millions  of  rixdollars, 
now  about  four  millions,  also  about  two  and  a  half  millions  rixdollars  less  than  before 
that  period.  The  duty  on  beet  roots  was  in  1851  only  1,228,990  rixdollars.  and  in 
1852, 1,722,995 ;  and  the  dntjr  will  be  from  1st  September  next  double  what  it  is  now 
— it  is  expected  that  the  deficiency  will  thereby  be  coyered. 
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AYBSAOB  or  TSB  riEST  AMD  BIST  PA88AGB8. 

To  Lirerpool,  from  New  York  and  Boston,  first  passage. ...    20  days,  20  hours. 

**  «        best  passage....     16    **     22     •* 

To  New  Orleans,  from  N.  York  and  Boston,  first  passage....  28  <*  18  " 
To  California,  from  New  York  and  Boston,  first  passage....  106    «     32     « 

"  "        best  passage 101    «       6     " 

The  bent  pottage  ever  made  by  any  taiiing  vetsel  was  made  by  the  clipjper  ship 
"  Flying  Cloud,'*  Capt  Oreesj,  which  sailed  from  New  York  for  San  Frandsoo,  and 
arrived  at  the  latter  port  in  ninety  days  and  twelve  hours.  We  think  the  next  beat 
passage  was  made  by  the  **  Flying- fl^,"  Oapt  Nickels,  on  her  second  voyage,  in  ninety- 
one  days,  from  Boston. 

As  far  as  we  are  able  to  learn,  the  following  is  the  order  in  which  the  olippera 
should  stand,  that  have  made  the  trip  inside  of  a  hundred  days : — 

Flying  Oloud McKay's  build 90  days,  12  hours. 

FlyinffFish McKay's  build 91  days. 

Sword-Fish New  York  build 92  days. 

Surprise Boston  build 96  days. 

Sea  Witch New  York  bmld 97  days. 

Flying  Fish (first  trip) 99  days. 

These  six  trips,  if  we  are  not  greatly  mistaken,  are  all  that  have  been  accomplished 
within  the  time  specified. 

Besides  the  auick  California  passaf^  of  Bfr.  McKay's  vessels,  the  **  Washington 
Irving''  has  made  the  passage  from  Liverpool  to  Boston,  several  times,  m  less  than 
twenty  days,  and  the  '* Anglo-American,"  "Plymouth  Rock"  "Parliament,"  and 
"  Daniel  Webster,"  have  made  moat  extraordinary  passages,  both  to  and  from  Liver- 
pool » 

The  "  Staffobdshibs,"  though  not  a  perfect  ship  to  our  mind*s  eye,  has  won  for 
herself  a  fame  as  a  fast-gdng  clipper,  by  making  a  splendid  trip  of  eighty-two  days 
from  Calcutta  to  Boston. 

The  "  Stag  Hound,"  is  perhaps  the  prettiest  ship  as  regards  model  for  speed,  that 
Mr.  McKay  has  ever  turned  out  from  his  yard.  Tnough  she  has  never  signalized  her- 
self as  su(m,  in  any  trip  which  she  has  made,  yet  when  the  ship  shall  have  a  fair  trial, 
it  will  be  found  tmit  the  "  Stag  Hound"  has  the  supremacy  of  clippers. 

Messrs.  Enoch  Train  <b  Co,"  to  whom  Boston  owes  much  for  their  indefatigable  ex- 
ertions in  establishing  an  enlarged  trade  between  Boston  and  Liverpool,  it  will  be 
seen  have  been  the  largest  patrons  of  McKay,  having  taken  upon  their  hands  a  total 
tonnage  of  ten  tkoueand  four  hundred  and  nine  tons.  Besides  this,  two  new  ships,  of 
aearly  two  thousand  tons  each,  are  nearly  completed  for  this  enterprising  firm. 

Mr.  McKay  has  now  ^oing  up  a  monster  clipper,  of  four  thousand  tons,  which,  as  a 
specimen  of  naval  architecture,  the  world  has  never  seen  its  equal.  It  will  be  one  of 
Lbe  largest,  strongest,  sharpest,  and  feetest  crafts  that  ever  floated.  The  ship,  as  it 
low  appears  at  the  yard,  presents  one  of  the  grandest  sights  we  have  ever  seen. 
Those  of  our  friends  who  are  interested  in  nauti^  affiurs  we  would  advise  to  pay  a 
risit  to  East  Boston.  j.  H.  o.  a 


STATISTICS  OF  THE  BOO  TRADE  OE  THE  WEST. 
The  following  summary  of  the  number  of  hogs  packed  in  each  State,  in  sack  year, 
rom  1849  to  1*868,  is  derived  from  the  Cincinnati  Price  Current  and  the  CfUeago 
r^bune  : — 

)hio 

ndiaoa 

llinois 

Cissonri '. . . 

owa 

Centncky 

'ennessee 

Total 1,614.824         1,847,268  1.246,728         1,828,^^5 
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1849-SO. 

18S0-SI. 

18S1-S!. 

im-41 

681,116 

889,466 

484,776 

467,041 

406,109 

860,797 

866,378 

498,680 

240,600 

180,000 

161,201 

218,874 

148,000 

102,000 

64,876 

71,000 

48,000 

91,000 

21,000 

20,000 

201,000 

204,000 

199,000 

816,800 

40,000 

80,000 

10,000 

86,600 

U2 


CommereUU  Staikties. 


EXPORTS  OF  COTTOV  MilDFACTURES  FROM  THB  URRD  STATU. 

ZZP0RT8  or  F&nfTSD  OR  COLORED,  WHITB  OR  UNOOLOR£D,  THRRJU)  AMD  TARH,  AJCD  OTHK 
XANUFACTURB8  OF  OQTTON,  FROM  THB  UNITED  STATES  DORlHa  THE  TEAR  KXDEVO  lOll 
JUNK,  1858. 


Whither  exported. 

Swedish  West  Indies 

DRoish  West  Indies     

BaoBe  TowDs 

HollRod 

Dateh  East  Indies 

Datch  West  Indies 

BoglRDd 

Gibraltar 

Malta 

British  East  Indies 

Gape  of  Oood  Hope 

Australia 

Hoodoras 

British  Guiana.. ...  

British  West  Indies 

Oanada. 

British  American  Colonies  .... 

France  on  the  Atlantic 

France  on  the  Mediterranean . . 

French  West  Indies 

Spain  on  the  Atlantic. 

Teneriffe  and  Canaries 

Manila  and  Philippine  Islands  . 

Cuba 

Other  Spanish  West  Indies  . . . 

Portugal 

Fayal  and  other  Azores. 

Cape  de  Verde  Islands 

Italj  generally 

Sicily 

Trieste  and  other  Austrian  p'ts. 

Turkey,  Levant,  Ac 

Hayti 

Mexico 

Central  Republic  of  Mexico. . . . 

New  Grenada 

Venezuela. . , , 

Brazil 

Cisplatine  Republic. 

Ar^ntiue  Republic 

Peru .* ........* 

Bolivia    

China 

South  America  generally. 

Asia  generally 

Africa  generally 

South  Seas  and  Pacific  Ocean  . 

Total 


Printed  or 

White  or 

ThRwlaadsttmiricf 

oolored. 

QDColored. 

yar«.           coMo*. 

$2,626 

$2,144 

917 

19,928 

..• 

tlMi 

•  • .  • 

•  •  •  • 

... 

t9& 

• .  •  • 

• .  •  • 

880 

607 

126,786 

•  •  • « 

,                .... 

6,117 

27,491 

88 

•  •  •  • 

8,114 

•  • . 

tm 

•  •  •  • 

47,776 

•  •  • 

Ml 

• .  •  • 

17,216 

•  •  • 

.                            •••• 

4,106 

800,882 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  «• 

.... 

162 

• . . . 

n 

•  ... 

6,688 

•  •  • . 

319 

1,909 

84,600 

•  •  • « 

SiO 

•  • . . 

2,878 

•  •  • 

W7 

4,478 

14,866 

12S 

\             8,741 

114,208 

189,716 

20,188           66^ 

60,372 

142,977 

330 

23,947 

1,898 

644 

•  •  •  • 

. . .  • 

219 

•  •  • . 

. .  .• 

276 

11,467 

•  •  • « 

,,, . 

628 

470 

• .  • 

•  .  •  • 

.  •  •  • 

879 

M                     •    •    • 

.               . .  •  ■ 

•  •  •  • 

188,487 

»               «... 

4,725 

10,096 

9,3*69 

12,6:0 

10,488 

6,462 

214 

S4 

« •  • . 

163 

•  •  • 

.               •  •  •• 

88 

1,618 

•  •  • « 

•  •  -• 

•  •  • . 

3,488 

•  •  • « 

480 

1,188 

• .  •  • 

•  ..• 

.... 

214 

•  •  • « 

•  >  •  • 

.  • .  • 

180 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •• 

285 

118,762 

•   •   .   4 

■               •.«. 

28,926 

205,108 

•    •    . 

84 

26,285 

94.636 

131 

L            14,701 

7,087 

41,309 

6,748 

11,567 

19,781 

125              8,62$ 

19,239 

141,578 

•  •  • 

9,2« 

240,725 

895,550 

958            85.2:; 

1,676 

1,016 

134           20.621 

28,682 

109,850 

2,621              2,304 

. .  •  • 

1,092,298 

•  •  • 

149.01i 

6.466 

27,215 

•  •  •  • 

les^sis 

•  •  •  • 

180,000 

•  •  • 

I           •  •  •  ♦ 

.  •  •  • 

2,201,496 

•  •  • 

.           • .  •• 

6,288 

.... 

•  •  s 

»           • .  *. 

80 

11,814 

»           .... 

829,066 

231,828 

•  •  • 

«.9W 

17,099 

64,791 

20' 

r           sM 

$926,404       $6,189,891        $84,718       $^71,6^ 


1MERICA17  COMMERCE  WITH  CHINA. 

The  report  of  tlie  harbor-master  of  Shanghai,  (Mr.  Nicholas  Baylies.)  showv  tfaflt 
from  January  I  to  December  81, 1852,  the  American  tonnage  exceeded  that  of  aoy 
other  nation.  The  number  of  British  vessels  was  one  hundred  and  two,  with  a  ( 
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.  tliirt7-two  ibotuand  seyen  hundred ;  of  Amoricao  yeseels  seTenty-one,  with  a  ton- 
nage of  40»866.  The  whole  amount  of  tonnage  was  76,900,  and  the  number  of  vessels 
ooe  hundred  and  eighty-seven ;  the  remainder,  beside  English  and  American,  beine 
almost  dQually  divided  between  French,  Danish,  Hamburg,  Spanish,  Hawaiian,  and 
Dutch.  The  exports  of  tea  from  Shanghai  in  1862,  were  67,675,000  pounds,  which  is 
about  equal  in  amount  to  the  exports  of  the  two  previous  years.  The  exports  of  tea 
from  Shanghai  to  Great  Britain,  from  July  1  to  December  81, 1862,  were  17,836,000 ; 
to  the  United  States  16,400,900. 


«  TRADE  AHD  COMMERCE  OF  BUFFALO." 

In  the  MerehanU'  Magazine  for  March,  1868,  (voL  xxviiL  pages  801-816,)  we 
published  an  elaborate  article  under  the  above  caption.  It  was  prepared  by  the 
commercial  editor  of  the  "  Commercial  Advertiser^  and  originally  appeared  in  that 
journal ;  the  compiler,  however,  sent  what  appeared  to  be  a  corrected  copy  for  the 
Merchants  Magazine,  It  would  seem  by  the  communication  of  **  Obsxbvxr,**  that  the 
article  in  question  was  not  free  from  errors.  We  therefore  give  place  to  this  criticism, 
in  the  hope  that  the  gentleman  who  prepared  the  statements  will  make  such  ezpla- 
natioa  or  correctioQ  as  a  few  of  his  figures  evidently  require. 

Fbxxmah  Hunt,  Editor  of  the  MerckaMi  Magazine: — 

Sib: — In  your  Merehantt*  Maaazine  for  March,  1868,  in  the  account  of  the  Com- 
merce of  BuffiUo,  in  the  imports  by  the  Lake  for  1862,  is  mentioned,  page  808,  46,140 
Ibe.  wool,  valued  at  18,887,600 1  which  is  a  manifest  error,  either  in  the  quantity  or 
the  valve.  On  the  same  page,  in  the  entrances  and  clearances  at  Buffido  for  1862,  it 
is  stated : — 

Arrived  from  foreign  ports,  260  American  vessels,  66,820  tons. 

"  «  M      669  foreign  «        80,086    " 

Cleared  for  foreign  ports,     899  American  vessels,  67,666    ** 

667  foreign  «        79,949    " 

I  was  not  aware  that  the  foreign  tonnage  arriving  at  Buffalo,  so  much  exceeded  the 
American  tonnage,  and  I  am  induced  to  ask  you  to  inquire  if  it  is  so ;  and  to  inquire 
why  the  Buffido  statement  does  not  contain  a  list  of  clearances  and  arrivals  at  BimiBdo 
for  Ameriean  ports,  as  well  as  foreign  ports.        With  great  respect  your  obedient 

New  7oBX,  May  15, 1853.  OBSERVEE. 

TRADE  AND  COMMERCE  OF  BOSTOll. 

Hon.  Philip  Obkxlst,  Jr^  late  Collector  of  the  port  of  Boston,  in  reply  to  a  com- 
plimentary letter  from  the  merchants  of  Boston,  on  retiring  from  office,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing statistics  of  the  trade  of  the  city  :— 

**  Our  trade  with  the  Canadas,  and  with  the  British  North  American  Provinces,  has 
greatly  increased  within  the  last  few  years.  The  arrivals  at  Boston  from  these  Pro- 
vinces, and  the  clearances  to  the  same,  at  four  different  periods,  were  as  follows: — 

No.  of  arrivals.  TunnsKe.  Ncofdearanoet.  Tonnsge. 

1840 696                    67,262                    682  68,662 

1846 918  108,228                    878  90,497 

1860 1,609  170.610                 1,480  162,980 

1862 1,786  202,129                 1,691  198,081 

Vessels  from  the  Provinces  always  bring  full  cargoes  of  merchandise,  the  proceeds 
of  which,  with  further  amounts  in  money,  are  invested  here  in  our  manufactures  and 
other  merchandise,  and  taken  back  to  the  same  ports.  The  value  of  exports  and  im- 
ports to  and  from  the  British  Provinces,  for  the  periods  already  named,  was  as  fol- 
lows:— 

Imports.  Exports.  Imports.  Exports. 

•  1840 $490,680    |461,741  I  1860 $804,992    $971,696 

1846 676,672     710,814  |  1862. 1,409,824    1,684,468 
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Tbe  merchaDdiBe  trantpcrted  in  bond  from  Boston  to  the  CaiuuUs,  also  thow9  ih$i 
this  branch  of  bosinesB  has  greatly  increased.  Tbe  statistics  of  value  are  as  lbUowB>- 

1847.       1848.      1849.        18§1.         ISa. 

$11,806  128,428  $24,729  $582,700  $l.7(MMM 

The  imports  at  Boston  from  foreign  countries,  for  the  List  five  years,  haye  also  ia- 
ereased.    The  value  thereof  has  been  as  follows: — 

1848.  1849.       •  1850.  1851.  ISft 

$28,888,476  $28,994,298  $29,909,876  $31,860,658  $38,987,144 

This  shows  an  increase  of  more  than  46  per  cent  since  1849." 


TRADE  Am)  COMMERCE  OF  CA9ADA. 

A  large  volume,  of  448  pages,  "  Tables  of  the  Trade  and  Navigation  of  tbe  P^vioee 
of  Canada,  for  the  year  1862,**  has  been  published  by  governmeDt  It  contains  detailed 
statements  of  much  importance  to  the  mercantile  community.  We  give  such  partko- 
lars  as  will  be  of  interest  to  the  readers  of  the  Merchant^  Magazine, 

The  total  value  of  the  exports  during  the  year  1862,  from  Cauada  to 

Great  Britain,  amounted  to  (we  omit  shillings  and  pence) £1,689,244 

To  the  North  American  colonies SOS,C^ 

British  West  Indies 8,460 

United  States l,5n,l» 

Other  foreign  countries 48,128 

Total, £8,61t,WI 

The  value  of  imports  during  the  same  period  was: — 

Frwn  Great  Britain £%Wl^*9l 

North  American  colonies 1 20i,2SS 

British  West  Indies 1^8 

United  Stotes 8,119,424 

Other  foreign  countries 162,899 

Total £6,071,621 

Tonnage  entered  from  British  ports,  410,469 ;  outward  to  Britidi  ports,  667,S69. 
Tonnage  from  foreign  ports,  162,783  ;  to  foreign  ports,  10,800. 

The  gi'oes  amount  of  duties  collected  in  1862,  was  £789,263. 

Comparing  these  with  the  two  previous  years,  we  have  the  following  figures : 

In  1860,  exports,  2,990.428 ;  imports,  2,246,617 ;  revenue  from  customs,  616,694. 

In  1861,  exporto,  8,241,180;  imports,  6,868,697;  duties,  787,489. 

In  1862,  exports,  8,618,998 ;  imports,  6,071,628 ;  duties,  736,263. 

The  preceding:  figures  show  the  gross  revenue 

The  charges  for  collection  in  1860  were  £84,463 ;  in  1861, 86,281 ;  in  185 S,  88,640. 

In  these  sums  is  included  money  paid  for  return  duties,  averaging  upwards  of  £»2.009 
per  year. 

From  these  figures  it  appears  that  the  revenue  derived  from  the  custoin  dotks  ii 
very  large,  and  for  in  excess  of  the  actual  needs  of  the  province. 

In  1862  the  exports  from  Canada  consisted  in  the— 


Produce  of  the  mine £8,894 

**        •*        sea. 74,462 

«        *«        forest 1,644,604 

Animals  and  their  produce  . .  296,929 


Vegetable  food. £1,167,020 

Other  agricultural  products.  24,848 

Manufactures 19,7SS 

Other  articles ^S7i 


A  comparison  with  the  two  former  years  does  not  show  any  remarkable  change  ia 
any  of  the  preceding  items. 

The  returns  of  the  revenue  received  from  the  canals,  and  the  amount  of  property 
passing  through  them,  are  very  fall  The  gro«8  revenue  from  all  the  canals  fijr  tift 
year  1862  was  £89,889.    This  consisted  of— 

Tolls £86,821  I  St  Lawrence  Canal  fines  ...  £M 

Welland  Canal  fines 711    Storage  and  hydraulic  rents.  1467 

*"  rents M41  |    ditto  ditto  Chamhly  CanaL  U 
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The  charges  for  cbDectcMrB'  salaries,  lock-tenders,  masters,  etc,  £16,t09,  tolls  reftiDded 
£1,224,  repairs  £16,880.  Making  a  total  of  £88,264,  and  deducting  this  sum  from  the 
gross'  revenue,  we  have  a  net  revenue  of  £66,625,  from  all  the  canals  for  the  past 
year. 

The  tolls  on  the  principal  canals  in  the  same  period  were : — 

Welland  ..; £67.628  I  Burlington £4,068 

St.  Lawrence 21,177     And  the  St  Anne's  Lock. .  77» 

Ohambly 1,907  | 

Although  the  revenue  from  the  canals  is  very  small,  there  has  been  a  gradual  in- 
crease, except  during  the  last  year,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  following  figures : — 


Net  revenue  in  1847 £41,1 39 

In  1848 86,816 

Li  1849 48.088 


In  1 860 £65,110 

Inl861 68,989 

Inl862 66,625 


The  net  average  revenue  is £62,402 

Tlie  total  number  of  vessels  that  passed  through  all  the  canals  in  1852  was  20,404, 
the  amount  of  tonnage  2,227,147.    The  vessels  ranged  from  60  to  864  tons. 


COMMERCE  OF  EN6U1VD  AND  FRANCE  COMPARED. 

Prom  an  article  on  France  and  England  in  the  I^orth  British  Revieio,  we  take  the 
following  interesting  table,  showing  the  relative  progress  of  French  and  English 
Commerce : — 

L — UNITED  lONGDOM. 


Exports  of 
BHtlBb  produce. 
Offlcial  Tslae. 

Exports  of      (Fo 

r'gnJt  Horns.) 

nniiffe  entered 
in  port. 

Yetn. 

Tmports. 
Offldalraliie. 

Britlfih  produce.     To 
D<  clartHl  voloe. 

1880 

£46,246,000 

£61,140,000 

£38,272.000 

6,800,000 

1882 

48,911,000 

78.370,000 

47,872,000 

6.686,000 

1840 

67,482,000 

102,706,000 

61,406,000 

9,489,000 

1846 

85,281,000 

184,600,000 

60,111.000 

12.076,000 

1861 

108,679,000 

190,898,000 

II. — TBANOB. 

74,218,000 

18,471,000 

1880 

£25,588,000 

£22,906,000 

(No  returns ; 

1,688,000 

1885 

80,429,000 

88,876,000 

but  the  Fr'ch  oflS- 

2,046,000 

1840 

42,091,000 

40,486,000 

cial  &  decl'd  val- 

4,870.000 

1846 

49,606,000 

47,497,000 

ues  do  not  diverge 

4.662,000 

1851 

46,820,000 

65,160,000 

as  ours  do.) 

4,987,000 

PRICES  OF  COAL  AT  RONDOUT  IN  1858. 

The  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Company  have  issued  their  Coal  Circular  for  the 
season,  proposing  to  deliver  their  coal  at  Rondout,  where  the  Canal  roaches  tide- water 
on  the  iMorth  River,  as  follows,  by  the  cargo: — 

To  Jolj  1.        To  Sept  1.         After  Sept.  1. 

Furnace  Lump $8  60  $8  70  |8  80 

SteamerLump 8  70  8  80  8  90 

Grate 8  80  8  90  4  00 

Egg 8  80  8  90  4  00 

Stove 8  86  8  95  4  05 

Chesnut  and  Pea 2  90  8  00  8  10 

These  prices,  compared  with  last  season,  average  18  cents  per  ton  advance. 

THE  BRITISH  TRADE  WITH  CHINA. 

The  English  trade  with  China  gives  employment  to  about  £26,000,000  of  capital 
China  consumes  one  article,  opium,  which  yields  a  yearly  income  of  £8,000,000  to  the 
British  government,  and  which  enables  that  government  to  carry  on  A^han,Seik,and 
Burmese  wars.  It  furnishes  another  product,  tea,  which  is  the  instrument  of  raising 
from  the  British  public  a  revenue  of  £6,000,000,  nearly  enough  to  cover  the  whole  cost 
of  the  British  navy.  Tet  the  trade  is  but  a  paltry  one,  considering  the  numbers  and 
even  the  industry  of  the  people  with  whom  it  is  carried  on.  and  this  is  more  especially 
the  case  as  far  as  concerns  the  Chinese  consumption  of  British  manufactures. 
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COMMERCIAL  REGULATIONS. 


TABLE  OF  POSTAGE  FROM  THE  UMTSD  STATES  TO  F0REI6JI  COUITftlSS. 


Wlien  direeted  to  any  of  the  Ooantries,  Cities, 
or  Towns  below  named. 


Great  BriUin  and  Ireland 


Letters  are  to  be  chaived  with  postage  perain^ 
rate  (not  exceeding  half  an  ounce,)  at 

24  cents,  (California  and  Oregon  excep- 
ted.) 
5  cents  to  be  added  when  to  or  from  Oal- 
ifomia  or  Oregon. 
Prepayment  optional. 
Newspapers  2  cents  each,  prepayment  required.  Pamphlets  and  periodicals  2  cents 
each,  if  not  weighing  over  two  ounces,  and  4  cents  an  ounce  if  they  exceed  two  om- 
ces,  to  be  collected  in  all  cases  in  the  United  States.    AU  such  printed  matter  is  sob- 
ject  to  like  additional  charges  in  Great^  Britain,  each  countir  collecting  its  own  pos- 
tage on  printed  matter,  whether  the  same  is  sent  or  received.    No  pamphlet  can  be 
sent  weighing  over  eight  ounces,  and  no  periodical  over  six  ounces,  whithout  being  sub- 
ject to  letter  postage.    Neither  phamplets  nor  periodicals  are  entitled  to  conveyance 
through  England. 

Alexandria,  city  o(  via  liarseilles. . . . 

Algeria 

Be%ium 

Bey  rout,  city  o^  via  Marseilles 

France  

Gibraltar 

Holland 

Hong  Kong,  We  o(  (Chimi) 

Malta,  Island  of 

Naples,  kingdom  of,  via  Marseilles. . . 

Placeotia 

Roman,  or  Papal  States 

Sardinia. 

Scutari,  city  of,  via  Marseilles 

Sicily,  Ishmd  of 

Smvma,  via  Marseilles 

Switzerland 

Turkey  in  Europe. 

Tuscany,  via  Marseilles 

Venetian  States 


6  cents  (Oalifomia  and  Oregon  raeep- 

ted,)  when  conveyed  by  British  pa^- 

ets. 
10  cents  to  or  from  Oreg^op  or  Califonua, 

when  conveved  by  British  Packet 
21  cents  (California  and  Oregon  exc^- 

ted,^  when  conveyed  by  United  States 

packet 
26  cents  to  or  from  Oregon  or  Oalifomia, 

when  conveyed    by    United    States 

packet 
Prepayment  required. 


On  the  last  above  list,  the  rates  named  are  the  United  States  postage  only,  the 
Bntish  and  foreign  postage  having  to  be  paid  on  the  other  side.  Newspapers  4  centa 
each,  whether  sent  or  received,  being  the  United  States  and  British  postage  only,  to 
be  piud  in  the  United  States.  In  this  case,  the  letters  and  newspapers  are  transmit* 
ted  in  the  open  or  British  mail  through  England. 

On  the  followinfif  lists,  (from  Aden  to  Spain  inclusive,)  the  rates  here  set  down 
must  be  prepaid  on  letters  sent  and  collected  on  letters  received,  when  the 
same  are  transmitted  in  the  British  mail  If  the  letter  is  to  or  from  the  Pacific, 
S  cents  must  be  added,  and  where  the  letter  passes  throng  France,  the  "foreign" 
postage  is  rated  by  the  quarter  ounce  for  the  single  letter.  Newspapers  4  cents  each, 
whether  sent  or  received,  being  the  United  States  and  British  postage,  which  nxosi  be 
collected  in  the  United  States, 


Aden,  (Asia)  via  Southampton , 46 

Ascension. 45 

Australia,  by  private  ship 87 

Azores  Islands,  via  Southampton  and  Lisbon    68 

Bourbon  and  Borneo,  Islands  of,  via  Southampton  and  India 58 

Brazils,  via  Falmouth 87 

Buenos  Avres,  via  Falmouth 45 

Canary  Islands,         ** ••.....•  66 
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Cape  de  Verde  Ifllaocls cents.  66 

Oe^loD,  IsUmd,  via  Southampton 46 

China,  via  Southampton 46 

^HL}     -      " 

Heligoland,  Island  of,  via  London 88 

Indies,  East,  via  Southampton 46 

Java  and  Labuan,  via  Southampton  and  India 68 

Lucca,  via  France 81 

Maderia,  Island  of,  via  Southampton 66 

Mauritius,  via  Southampton  ana  India 46 

Moluccas,                   «            «*              68 

Montevideo,  via  Falmouth 88 

New  South  Wales,  via  Plymouth  and  Cape  of  Good  Hope 46 

"         by  private  ship 87 

New  Zealand,  via  Southampton  and  India 68 

**             by  private  ship. 87 

North  Australia,  via  Southampton  and  India 68 

Philippine  Islands,  via  Southampton 46 

Portugal 68 

Sierra  Leone 46 

South  Australia,  via  Plymouth  and  Cape  of  Good  Hope 46 

Spain,  via  Southampton 78 

Sumatra,  Island  of,  via  Soutluunpton  and  India. 68 

Syria,  via  Southampton * 67 

Van  Dieman's  Land,  via  Plymouth  and  Cape  of  Good  Hope 46 

Venezuela 46 

Victoria,  (Port  Philip)  via  Plymouth  and  Cape  of  Good  Hope 46 

West  AuHtralia,  via  rlymouth  and  Cape  of  Good  Hope 46 

Any  British  colony  or  other  foreign  Country,  when  conveyed  to  or  from  the 

United  Kingdom  by  private  ships 87 

Aden  (Asia) 

East  Indies 

Ceylon,  Island  of 

Chma 


1 


Hong  Kong,  Island  of 

Mauritius 

Philippine  Islands 

By  closed  mails  via  Marseilles. 

North  Australia 

New  Zealand 

Bourbon,  Borneo 

Java,  Labuan 

Moluccas,  Sumatra 

Gr  any  other  place  in  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago   

By  closed  mail  via  Marseilles. 


Egypt 

Syria 

By  closed  mail  via  Marseilles. 


60  cents  British  and  sea. 
10  cents  fereign. 
6  cents  United  States. 

66  total 


68  cents  British  and  sea. 
10  cents  foreign. 
6  cents  United  States. 

is  total. 


46  cents  British  and  sea. 
10  cents  foreign, 
cents  United  States. 


•  - 

J  61 


total. 


Egypt ^26  cents  British  and  sea. 

Syria I  10  cents  foreign. 

Tunis,  Africa. V  6  cents  United  States. 


By  French  packet,  via  Marseilles. 


Spain,  via  France.. 


61  total. 

26  cents  British  and  sea. 
10  ceots  foreign. 
6  cents  United  States. 

41  total 
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Laroaa. bj  Proasiao  cl*d  mail  40 

Modeoa SS 

Mytilene 40 

Norway 48 

Parma 8S 

Poland 87 

Rhodes 40 

Rassia 37 

Salcnica 40 

Samsum 40 

Smyrna. 40 

Sweden 42 

Switzerland ^ 

Tenedoa 40 

Trebixonde 40 

TuloEa 40 

Tuscany S6 

Varna 40 


Tbe  following  are  the  latai  established  under  the  United  SkatM  and  I^manan  Pos- 
tal Convention,  vix: — 

German- Austrian  Postal  Union,  States  of,^ 
Tiz : — Prussia,  all  other  German  States  ( 
and  the  whole  Austrian  Empire,  6y  the  }  80  cents. 
Prtutian  dosed  niaii,  via  London  and  I 
Ostend J  Prepayment  optioDi]. 

Cents. 

Alexandria ...  .by  Prussian  cl*d  mail  88 

Beyrout 40 

Candia 40 

Cesme 40 

China  (except  Hong  Kong)  via  Trieste  62 

Constantinople 40 

Dardanelles,  tbe 40 

Denmark 87 

Bast  Indies  (English  possessions  in) 

via  Trieste 88 

East  Indies,  all  other  countries  in  and 

beyond  the  E.  Indies,  via  Trieste..  70 

Galatx 40 

Gallipoli 40 

Greece 42 

Hon?  Kong,  via  Trieste 88 

Ibrafla 40 

Ionian  Islands 37 

.On  the  above — prepayment  optional 

Eigypt,  (except  Alexandria,)  by  Prussian' 
closed  mail 

Italian  States,  not  belonging  to  Austria, 
(except  Modena,  Parma,  and  Tuscany,) 
by  Prussian  closed  mail • 

[Lombardy  and  Venice  are  parts  of  the 
Austrian  Empire.] 

Turkey,  Wallachia,  Moldavia,  Servia.  Le- 
vante,  and  Turkish  Ishinds  in  the  Med- 
iterranean, (except  Constantinople,  Bey- 
rout, Lamasa,  Rhodes,  Cesraes,  Smyrna, 
Tenedos,  Mytilene,  Salonica,  Darda- 
nelles, Gallipoli,  Samsum,  Trebizonde, 
Varna,  Tuloza,  Candia,  Galatx,  and  Ib- 
raila,  by  Prussian  closed  mail 

Except  in  the  last  list,  commencing  with  **  Egypt,**  the  rates  set  down  are  tbe  fhll 
postage ;  and  6  cents  each,  to  be  prepaid  on  both  sides,  is  tbe  full  United  States  and 
German  postage  on  newspapers,  under  said  Postal  Convention. 

^Zl)  m«V;™T'  l'^. ."!!  ^::T.  \  '<>  -t-Fep-y-ent  optiooaL 

Newspapers  2  cents  each,  prepavment  required.  Letters  and  newspapers  mav  be 
sent,  also,  ov  the  Bremen  line  to  other  parts  of  Germany  and  countries  beyond,  sulrject 
to  additional  postage  beyond  Bremen. 

Havre,  (France,)  or  any  other  port  or  place '] 
on  the  coast  of  France,  Germany,  or  any 
other  port  or  place  in  Europe  where 
the  United  States  eteam  packets  touch, 
(Great  Britain  and  Ireland  excepted,) 
oy  the  Bremen  and  Havre  lines 

Newspapers  2  cents  each,  prepayment  required.  Letters  of  the  weight  of  i  ox.  and 
under,  by  the  Havre  line,  are  subject  in  France  to  an  additional  postage  of  60  centimes 


80  cents — ^prepayment  required. 


20  cents — United  States 
payment  required. 


postage.    Pre- 
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(12  eeQto;)  and  when  orer  i  oc  and  not  oyer  i  oz^  120  centimes,  or  24  cents,  and 
BO  on, 

Ohagres ")  10  cents — if  distance  from   tbe  mailing 

Havana,  (Cuba) I      oflSce  does  not  exceed  2,500  miles ;  and 

Mexico y  20  cents — where  distance  exceeds  2,600 

Panama,  and  other  foreign  places  where  I      miles, 
the  rates  are  not  fixed  by  postal  treat 7.  j      Prepayment  required. 

Newspapers  2  cents  each,  prepayment  required.  The  above  is  the  United  States 
postage  only.  Except  to  Acapulco,  on  the  Pacific,  and  vicinity,  tbe  mails  for  Mexico 
will  be  dispatdied  by  the  U.  S.  mail  steamship  line  from  New  Orleans,  via  Tampico 
to  Vera  Orux,  three  timea  a  month. 

West  Indies,  <fcc,  British,  viz ' 

Antigua 

Barbadoes 

Bahamas 

Berbice 

Oariacou 

Demerara 

Dominica , , 

Essequibo 

Grenada 

Jamaica \ 

Montserrat 

St  Kitt*s  Nevis 

St.  Lucia 

St.  Vincent 

Tortola,  Tobago 

Trmidad  


10  cents — where  distance  from  the  mail- 
ing office  does  not  exceed  2,500  miles ; 
and 
^20  cents — where  distance  exceeds  2,600 
miles.  Prepayment  required — being  U. 
S.  postage  only. 


Newspapers  2  cents  each — prepayment  requured. 


West  India  Islands,  (not  British) 

Carthagena 

Honduras 

St  Juan,  (Nicaragua) 


'  34  cents — where  distance  from  the  mail- 
ing office  does  not  exceed  2,600  miles  ; 
and 

44  cents — where  distance  exceeds  2,500 
miles.  Prepayment  required — being  U. 
S.  and  British  postage. 

Newspapers  sent,  6  cents  each ;  prepayment  required.    On  papers  received,  the 
rate  to  be  collected  is  2  cents  only,  the  British  postage  being  prepaid. 

Guayaqu'd Ecuador' 

Quito 

Cubija Bolivia 


50  cents  on  letters  sent ;  being  the  United 
States  and  foreign  postage.  Prepay- 
ment required. 
^25  cents  on  letters  received;  being  the 
United  States  postage  only.  Prepay- 
ment required. 


La  Paez 

Ck)piapo Chili 

Huasco.. 

Coquimbo 

Valparaiso... 

St  lago 

Newspapers  sent,  8  cents,  and  newspapers  received,  4  cents  each,  to  be  collected  in 
the  United  States. 

Pay  ta Peru  1 

Lambayeque  , 
Huancbaco.... 

Caf<ma 

Huacho 

Callao 

Lima 

Pij>co 

Islay 

Arica 

Iquique 


S2  cents  on  letters  Ment ;  being  the  United 
States  and  foreign  postage.  Prepay- 
ment required. 
^20  cents  on  letters  received;  being  the 
United  States  postage  only.  Prepay- 
ment required. 
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NawBpapera  sent,  8  oeoto,  and  newspapers  recelTed*  4  oentfl  each,  to  be  ooBected  is 
the  United  States. 

Bogota,  New  Granada;  Buenaventura,  do.— 28  cents  on  letters  sent,  bfeing  the  Uni- 
ted States  and  foreign  postage  ;  prepayment  required.  20  cents  on  letters  receired, 
being  the  United  States  postage  only  ;  prepayment  required. 

Newspapers  sent,  8  cents,  and  newspapers  received,  4  cents,  to  be  collected  in  the 
United  states. 

Oanada,  New  Brunswick,  Cape  Breton,  Prince  EdwanTs  Island,  Nova  ScoUa,  and 
Newicmndland— 10  cents  when  not  over  8,000  miles  from  the  line  of  crcesmg;  15 
cents  where  distance  exceeds  3.000  miles;  prepayment  optional,  being  the  flail 
postage. 

Newspapers  and  periodicals  are  chargeable  with  the  regolar  United  States  rates  to 
and  from  tne  line,  which  postage  must  all  be  paid  in  the  United  States*  Editon, 
however,  may  exchange  free  of  expeose. 

N.  B. — All  letters  to  and  from  foreign  countries,  (the  British  North  Amerioin  Pro- 
vinces excepted,)  are  to  be  charged  with  single  rate  of  postage,  if  not  exceeding  tbe 
weight  of  half  an  ounce ;  double  rate,  if  ^ceedine  half  an  ounce,  but  not  exceeding 
an  ounce;  {quadruple  rate,  if  exceeding  an  ounce, but  not  exceeding  two  ooncea,  ana 
80  on,  chsLigmg  two  rates  for  every  ounce  or  fractional  part  of  an  ounce,  over  the  first 
ounce. 

Newspapers  and  periodicals  to  foreign  coim  tries,  (particularlv  to  the  continent  of 
Enrope,)  must  be  sent  in  narrow  bands,  open  at  the  sides  or  end ;  otherwise  they  are 
chargeaUe  there  with  letter  postage. 

The  above  is  authentic  and  correct  to  the  present  date,  February  28, 1863. 

HOUATIO  KING,  Foreign  Desk,  Post  Office  Department 


NAUTICAL   INTELLIGENCE. 

NOTICES  TO  MARINERS.* 

(official.) 

DsPABTiCBirr  or  State,  April  20, 18S3. 
The  following  **  Notices  to  Mariners,"  received  from  the  Hydrographic  Office,  Lod- 
don,  and  transmitted  to  this  Department  by  the  United  States  Consul  at  London,  are 
published  for  the  information  of  tbo8e  whom  they  may  concern. 

OHANGXS  IN  THE  LIGHTS  ON  THE  COAST  OF  NORWAY. 

HTDRooaAFBio  OpFicB,  Febnufy  25, 18S3. 
Her  Majesty's  Government  has  received  the  following  official  notice: — 
"Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  in  the  course  of  the  summer  of  1868  a  considerable 
change  will  take  place  in  the  Lights  on  the  Coast  of  Norway,  between  Christian  sand 
and  8tavangcr ;  by  which  the  Light  of  Hvidingso  will  be  extinguished  at  sunrise  on 
the  first  of  May :  and  those  of  Oxo,  LindesnsBs,  and  Gunnershoug  or  Lister,  will  be 
extinguished  on  the  first  of  June  next 

"  The  above  mentioned  Lights  will  again  be  shown  as  soon  as  the  changes  specified 
in  the  following  table  shall  have  been  completed,  of  which  due  notice  will  be  given.* 

1.  0x0  Lighthouse,  Lon.,  8°  6'  86"  R  Greenwich,  Lat  68®  8'  26"  N,  existing  light, 
a  fixed  light  with  a  flash  every  4th  minute,  (2d  order)  ;  to  be  altered  into  a  fixed 
light,  (2d  order) ;  1 36  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  visible  at  the  distance  of  18  or 
20  nautical  miles. 

2.  Lindesnses  Lighthouse  Lon.,  '7^  8'  E.  Greenwich,  Lat  6*?°  68'  N.,  existing 
light,  a  coal  light ;  to  be  altered  into  a  revolving  light  with  a  flash  every  nodnute,  (Ist 
order]) ;  163  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  visible  at  the  distance  of  22  or  24  nauti- 
calomes. 

8.  Lbter  Lighthouse,  Lon,  6°  82'  16"  R  Greenwich,  Lat  68°  6'  SO"  N.,  existing 
light,  a  revolving  light  with  a  flash  every  minute,  (2d  order) ;  to  be  altered  into  8 
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fixed  ligktB,  (8d  order) ;  195  feet  aboTe  the lerel of  the  sea;  yitible  at  the  dietaoee  of 
18  or  20  naatical  miles. 

4.  HvidingBO  Lighthouse,  Lon.,  5°  25'  E.  Greenwich,  Lat,  69*^  4t'  N.,  existing  light, 
a  coal  light ;  to  be  altered  into  a  fixed  light  with  a  flash  every  4th  minute,  (2d  order) ; 
140  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  vi8U>le  at  the  distance  of  20  or  22  naatical  miles. 

CnuTiAlu,  BOTAL  Kavt  Dbpartmbmt,  Deoembor  2, 1653. 

N.  A.  THRAP. 


CAPS  OF  GOOD  HOPE — SUNKEN  BOOK  IN  FALSE  BAT. 

Uydrooraphic  OrricK,  February  19, 1853. 

The  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty  Lave  received  from  their  Naval  Sur- 
veyor, at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  an  account  of  the  discovery  of  a  Sunken  Rock  in 
False  Bay,  carrymg  15  feet  over  it  at  low  water  spring  tides. 

From  the  Roman  Rocks  it  bears,  by  compass,  xf.  N.  K  ^  E.  about  one  and  a  half 
cables'  lengths,  and — 

From  the  Light  Vessel  it  bears  N.  E.  ^  N.  one  cable's  length. 


FIXED  LIGHT  AT  GALVESTON,  TEXAS. 

Htdroorapbic  OrricR,  February  11, 1853. 

Her  Mijesty's  Government  has  been  officially  informed  that  a  Fixed  Light  has  been 
established  on  Bolivar  Point,  which  forms  the  Northern  side  of  the  entrance  to  Galves- 
ton Harbor,  in  29^  22'  2"  North,  and  94<^  46'  ^S"  West  of  Greenwich,  and  whidi  lies 
4^  miles  N.  W.  i  W.  from  the  usual  Channel  over  the  bar. 

The  Tower  is  painted  white,  and  the  light  being  76  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
is,  in  dear  weather,  visible  about  12  miles. 

As  a  strong  current  from  the  Eastward  generally  prevails  on  that  coast,  masters  of 
yessels  bound  to  Galveston  are  recommended  to  make  the  land  some  20  or  SO  miles 
to  the  Eastward  of  it,  and  then  to  run  along  the  coast  in  6|  fathoms  water.  Thejr 
should  not  approach  Uie  harbor  in  less  than  6  fathoms  without  a  pilot ;  for  whom  if 
they  should  have  to  wait,  they  may  anchor  in  that  depth,  with  the  light  bearing  N.  W. 
by  W. ;  or  if  thev  prefer  keeping  under  sail  off  and  on  shore,  they  ought  not  to  bring 
the  Light  to  the  Northward  of  ihat  bearing. 

A  light  has  been  also  established  at  the  entrance  of  Matagorda,  but  the  description 
of  it  has  not  yet  been  received. 


FORBES'  NEW  Rlfl  FOR  SfllPS. 

It  aflbrds  us  great  pleasure  to  lay  before  our  readers  the  subjoined  communication 
from  R.  B.  Forbes,  Esq.,  a  gentleman  to  whose  intelligent  and  philanthropic  efforts 
the  mercantile  marine,  and  commercial  public  generally  are  largely  indebted. 

Boston,  April  15, 1853. 
FasEMAN  Hunt,  Editor  of  the  Merchants^  Magazine,  etc,  • 

Dear  Sir: — Here  is  a  description  of  my  rig  for  ships;  it  is  now  coming  into  use 
daily,  and  I  think  it  a  good  time  to  publish  the  same  in  your  magazine.  I  have  no 
interest  in  recommending  it,  further  than  my  desire  to  see  ships  made  more  safe,  and 
navigators  more  comfortable.  I  am,  very  truly,  your  servant, 

R.  B.  FORBEa 

ThA  scarcity  of  seamen,  and  the  increased  size  of  ships,  call  for  all  the  ingenuity  of 
shipbuilders  and  ship-owners,  in  order  to  make  ships  safe,  and  to  ameliorate  the  con- 
dition of  those  who  navigate  them ;  to  this  end  a  rig  for  ships  is  gradually  coming  into 
use,  called  "  Forbes'  rig,"  the  peculiarity  of  which  is,  that  the  usual  topsail  is  divided 
into  two  parts,  and  the  old  topgallant  sail  (called  royal  in  the  new  rig)  has  less  hoist ; 
the  lower  j[W)rtion  of  the  first  is  called  topsail,  and  is  about  the  size  of  a  snug  double- 
reefed  sail  of  the  old  rig ;  and  the  upper  portion,  called  the  topgallant  siul,  setting 
above  the  cap,  is  several  numbers  lighter  than  the  other,  and  has  a  lighter  yard  than 
the  usual  topsail ;  the  sail  usually  called  the  royal  is  called  the  skysail,  and  the  usual 
skysail  is  caUed  the  moonsaiL  It  follows  from  these  proportions,  that  when  the  top- 
gallant saila  are  lowered,  the  ship  is  put  practicidly  imder  sail  equal  to  double-reefed 
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topaailsf  The  lower  mast-beada  are  long  enough  to  eai  the  topeul  on  (he  bed  of  the 
topmasts,  when  these  Mefidded  before  the  mast  heads,  and  oa  the  lower  maat^heada, 
when  the  topmasts  are  fidded  abaft  them. 

I  prefer  the  fidding  all  the  masts  abafl  for  the  following  reasons:  the  strain  on  the 
trussle- trees  is  mure  equally  divided,  especially  on  the  lower  tmssle-trees,  to  the  iot- 
ward  chock  of  which  tlie  lower  yard  han^s,  and  on  the  after-part  of  which  tiie  topmaai 
rests;  the  advantage  of  fiddin?  the  topgallant  (royal)  masU  abaft  is  uniformity,  and 
because  they  can  b^  got  up  and  down  without  interferi^ng  with  the  sails  next  below 
them ;  but  above  ally  the  topsail  yard  and  the  cap-stays  can  be  better  supported  l^ 
the  head  of  the  lower  mast  than  by  the  cap  and  heel  of  the  topmasts.  But  the  rig 
can  be  made  to  suit  the  taste  of  seamen  by  fidding  either  1>efore  or  abaft.  In  carryio? 
out  my  plan  strictly,  I  would  have  the  main  yard  and  the  royal  yard  (or  topgallant  <» 
old  rig)  exactly  in  the  same  place  as  in  the  old  rig,  and  would  hare  the  yards  on  (be 
main  several  feet  longer  than  those  on  the  foremast,  and  for  the  fbllowiog  reasons :  a 
ship  will  sail  &ster  and  be  eksier  with  the  large  sails  in  the  centre,  and  the  main  yanfa 
and  masts  are  generally  better  supported,  excepting  the  upper  or  light  yards ;  again, 
the  sails  and  yards  fit  m  several  place?,  excepting  only  the  main  yara ;  that  is  to  say, 
the  foretopsail  and  yard  are  of  the  same  spread,  <bc.,  as  the  main  topgallant  sail,  though 
the  yard  is  lighter  as  well  as  the  sail,  and  so  on  upwards,  the  same  relative  propor- 
tions exist  between  the  yards  on  the  mizzen  and  the  fore — that  is  to  say,  the  mizzen 
topsail  is  of  the  same  size  as  the  fore  topgallant  sail  and  the  main  royal  By  this  ar- 
rangement, the  ship  need  not  have  so  many  spare  yards  and  sails ;  or  in  other  words, 
the  sail^  and  yards  of  one  mast  will  answer  for  the  others,  though  not  precisely  alike 
as  to  weight,  always  excepting  the  courses  and  the  maintopsail,  which  fit  nowhere  else. 
The  forestay  either  comes  to  the  knight-heads  or  a  short  distance  out  on  the  bowsprit, 
depending  on  the  ship's  model  in  some  degree — and  the  topmast  stay  to  the  end  oa 
one  side,  while  h  cap  stay  on  the  other  spreadsr  a  useful  *'  inner  jib,**  more  available 
than  the  old  foretopmast  staysail ;  the  jib  and  flying  jib  are  fitted  as  usual. 

If  any  seaman  should  prefer  to  have  the  fore  yards  like  the  main,  it  can  of  course 
be  done  just  as  well ;  but  in  that  case  the  mizzen  yards  must  be  longer  than  the  pro- 
-portions  given  above.  The  stays  on  the  main,  below  and  including  th^  main  topmast 
stay,  should  come  to  the  deck,  so  as  to  secure  the  masts  better  than  if  any  of  them 
•et  up  to  the  foremast  The  studding  sails  are  cut  for  each  sail,  as  in  the  old  rig,  bat 
the  booms  may  all  be  lighter,  except  the  foretopmast  studding  sail  booms,  which,  as 
they  have  to  support  a  lower  studdmg  sail,  must  be  nearly  or  quite  as  strong  as  in  the 
old  rig. 

Some  seamen  object  to  the  extra  weight  aloft,  and  to  the  extra  number  of  ropes. 
There  is,  no  doubt,  some  extra  weight ;  but  as  the  topsail  and  topsail  yard  never  go 
above  the  cap,  the  effect  to  heel  tlie  ship  is  no  greater  under  whole  sail,  and  very  little 
greater  under  double-reef,  than  in  the  old  rig.  So  as  to  the  number  of  ropes ;  it  is 
true  there  are  more,  but  all  those  in  daily  and  hourly  use  are  lighter  and  shorter  to 
coil  up  and  to  overhaul ;  while  thoee  belonging  to  the  topsail  are  so  seldom  used  that 
they  may  safely  (except  braces)  be  stopped  up  to  the  shrouds  on  leaving  port,  and  not 
be  used,  perhaps,  until  the  ship  gets  into  a  high  latitude. 

Builders  and  owners  object  to  the  extra  cost ;  but  as  there  is  a  great  saving  of  labor, 
and  wear  and  tear,  this  will  soon  be  made  up  to  them. 

The  great  difficulty,  after  all,  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  new,  and  that  it  involves  some 
^xtra  labor  and  some  extra  thinking  in  the  planning,  to  those  who  have  not  had  any 
experience  in  it ;  and  to  those  I  otfer  to  make  plans  without  any  patent  fee,  and  with- 
out charge  of  any  kind.  It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  rig  is  just  the  thing  for  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  and  for  other  stormy  latitudes ;  but  that  for  the  East  India  or  Pacific 
Oceans  it  is  not  so  well  adapted.  An  idea  prevails,  that  because  there  is  one  more 
gap  in  the  canvas,  some  power  is  lost ;  this  is  true  to  a  small  extent,  no  doubt,  but  the 
advantage  of  making  and  taking  in  sail,  as  well  with  the  watch  as  with  all  hands  in 
the  old  rig,  and  the  advantage  of  setting  the  sails  flatter  on  the  wind,  far  more  than 
compensate  for  this  slight  loss.  And  this  can  be  made  up  in  another  way,  by  putting 
a  foot  or  .two  more  on  the  yards. 

The  sails  have  only  one  reef  in  them,  excepting  the  mainsail,  and  all  the  reefing  is 
done  to  jackstays,  both  legs  of  the  points  forward  of  the  sail,  as  the  man-of-war  usuadly 
reefs  her  courses. 

In  large  clippers  it  is  actually  impossible,  with  any  amount  of  men,  to  take  care  of 
the  large  sails ;  and  as  many  of  them  sail  from  California,  and  will  soon  sail  from  Aus- 
tralia, and  I  might  say  from  the  United  States,  only  half  manned^  it  Is  becoming  more 
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and  more  necdssaij  daflj  to  have  the  new  rig.  ETenr  captain  that  I  know,  who  has 
been  in  any  ship  ngged  after  mj  plan,  has  said  all  I  could  desire  in  its  favor.  It  is 
'well  adapted  also  to  steamers,  and  especially  to  auxiliary  steamers.  The  U.  S.  steamer 
John  Hancock  is  so  rigged,  and  I  trust  all  steamers  will  be  in  due  time. 

I  could  say  much  more  on  the  safety,  economy,  and  conyenience  of  the  rig,  but  I  am 
afraid  of  making  my  remarks  too  long  for  your  kindness.  I  shall  therefore  conclude 
this  article  by  saying  a  word  on  pumps. 

As  a  rule,  the  "  pump- well "  should  be  accessible  ai  all  timet,  without  the  necessity 
of  hoisting  out  the  pumps,  or  breaking  out  cargo ;  and  they  should  never  be  placed 
near  the  forward  part  of  the  mainmast,  as  they  would  there  be  in  danger  from  a  stroke 
of  lightning  coming  down  the  topsail  sheets,  as  is  sometimes  the  case.  Every  ship 
should  have  a  perfect  lightning  conductor,  so  fitted  as  to  be  always  in  place  when  the 
masts  are  housed  or  aloft,  and  always  ready  to  do  their  duty  without  an;^  **  fixing." 
The  conductor  of  Sir  William  SL  Harris,  now  placed  in  every  ship  of  the  British  navy, 
and  in  many  others,  after  twenty  years'  experience  of  their  utility,  and  a  hundred  or 
more  years  of  experience  in  the  fallacy  of  all  other  kinds,  is  the  only  reliable  one,  as  I 
shall  undertake  to  prove  in  a  work  now  being  printed. 

If  the  Golden  Light  had  been  provided  with  a  lightning-rod  she  would  not  have 
been  struck ;  and  if  she  had  been  provided  with  a  force-pump,  she  might  have  been 
saved. 


RAILROAD,  CANAL,  AND  STEAMBOAT  STATISTICS. 


STEAMBOATS  UT  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

We  are  indebted  to  A.  Guthrie,  Esq.,  steamboat  inspector,  for  the  following  list  of 
steamboats  in  the  United  States. 

The  list  shows  that  the  Western  cities  have  the  largest  number«-St  Louis  taking 
the  lead,  and  Cincinnati  next  in  the  figures.  The  eastern  cities,  however,  exceed  in 
the  proportion  of  tonnage,  as  New  York,  with  92  boats,  gives  a  tonnage  of  64,447  tons, 
while  St«  Louis,  with  126  boats,  only  gives  80,948  tons. 

Most  of  the  Western  boats  are  high  pressure,  while  the  Eastern  are  low  pressure. 

Plaees.  No.  boats. 

Oiudnnati ;  104 

Whieling 88 

Pittsburg 101 

Eastport 6 

Bangor 6 

Bath 9 

Portland 8 

Nantucket 2 

Boston 8 

Fall  River 6 

Barnstable 1 

Bristol 1 

Newport 1 

Providence I 

Stonington , I 

New  London 9 

Middletown 18 

New  York 92 

New  Uaven 2 

Sag  Harbor ■ 1 

Newark 8 

Amboy H 

Burlington 11 

Wiimiogton 11 

Pbiladelphia 60 

Baltimore 84 

VOL.  XXVIU. — ^N0«  VI.  48 


Mo.hlglk 

No.  low 

Tons. 

preMure. 

prawors. 

24,109 

104 

6,848 

88 

16,884 

101 

1,298 

•  • 

1,660 

1.494 

1,247  • 

479 

1,018 

4,769 

240 

149 

266 

246 

67 

8,946 

2,072 

64,447 

806 

128 

1,006 

6,440 

2,781 

2,681 

10,866 

24 

26 

9,887 

10 

24 
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SaUroad,  Oomal^  and  Skamhoat  StaUfOet. 


ITorfolk... 
PHmoutii .... 
WashiDgtoQ . . 
Newborn  .... 
St  Mark's  . . . 
Johnsville  . . . , 
Rabwood  .... 
Pilesbary .... 
WilmiD^ton  .  • , 
AlexEDdria  ... 
Oharleston  . . . . 

SayaDDah  

MobUe 

GhilveBton..... 

Braios 

Peosacola  .. . . , 

Oamden 

San  Francisco  . 

Vermont 

Ohamplain  . . . , 
Oswegatchie... 

Oswego , 

Genessee  .  • . . . 

Boffido 

Presqoe  Isle  . , 

Ouyahoga 

Sanduskj 

Maomee 

Detroit  ....... 

Mackinac 

Chicago 

St.  Loois 

Vicksbarg  . . . . 
Kew  Orleans . , 

Nashnlle 

Looisyille 


Placei. 


Total. 


No.  boats. 
8 


4 

1 

1 

6 

1 

16 

2 

11 

27 

78 

10 

5 

1 

10 

50 

11 

6 

8 

9 

2 

41 

7 

18 

1 

5 

44 

12 

4 

126 

4 

111 

18 

26 

1,205 


Tons. 

936 

86 

99 

167 

45 

55 

1,852 

79 

80,014 

268 

4.096 

5,750 

13,146 

1,588 

677 

98 

2,000 

84,986 

8,439 

941 

1,986 

8,587 

495 

25,926 

5,590 

6,417 

78 

1,746 

16,179 

1,746 

650 

80,048 

687 

84,886 

8,578 

14,529 

891,557 


Fo.lilj()i       VOblov 
pressure.     preaBoie. 


10 

4 

12 

78 

10 

6 


3 

4 
4 


84 

8 
18 

1 

4 
22 
12 

4 
126 

4 

111 

18 

26 

858 


851 


The  nomber  giyen  in  the  above  table  to  the  city  of  New  York  is  onlf  ninety-two^ 
which  is  a  very  small  figure  if  we  take  in  the  numerous  fenr-boata  and  tow-boats  that 
ply  about  the  bay  and  rivers  adjacent  to  the  city.  With  tneee  added,  the  aggregate 
would  amount  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  at  least. 


PUBUO  WORKS  OF  OHIO  IH  1852. 

EBOnPTB  A!n>  XZFEMDITUaSS   OF   BAOH    OF  THB  PUBLIC  WOEKB  OF  THE  8TATB  OF  OHIO^ 

FOR  THB  YBAB    1852. 


Gross  amoant 
tolls  reoelTod. 

Miami  and  Erie  Oanal $329,529  24 

OhioOanal 814,011  80 

Walhondiog  Oanal 1,927  57 

Muskingum  Im. , . . . .      88,841  68 

Hocking  Canal 9,965  86 

W.  R.  and  Maumee  Boad  . . . .      18,604  12 
NationalBoad 86,188  22 


AmH  expended 

for  repairs.  Net  loss.  Net  gala. 

1836,756  98  $6,227  74  

115,00168      $119.010  17 


2,715  86 
26,548  16 
15,460  85 
15,781  98 
88,078  86 


788  25 

V,494 '66 
2,177  86 
2,890  06 


Totals 757,562  99 

Deduct  losses 


549,888  82     17,579  62 


6,798  92 


205.808  69 
17,679  52 


Net  proceeds  of  pnUio  worics  in  1862 $188,229  17 
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LBADIIVO  BRITISH  RAILWAT  SHARBS  IM  18S1-53. 

The  following  comparative  statemeDt  of  the  closing  prices  of  the  leading  railway 
shares,  at  the  close  of  the  years  1851  and  1862,  will  be  found  interesting : — 

Deoember  31, 1851.  December  31, 1858,       Diflterenoe  bi 

Uoeiag  Closing                  1853. 

Railways.  Paid.  Priceit.  Paid.  Prices.           Per  share. 

Aberdeen £50  12  12^  £100  81i  82    £7  10  high. 

Bristol  and  Exeter 100  81  88  100  106  108     25    0    •* 

Caledonian 60  16f  16f  100  67  67184    6    « 

Edinburg  and  Glasgow 60  27  29  100  78  80    24    0    «* 

Great    Southern    and    Western, 

(Ireland 60  86^  86|  100  106  107     84  15    - 

Great  Western. 100  87  88  100  »5i  »5f    8     6    « 

Lancaster  and  Carlisle 60  78  80  50  88  90    10    0    ** 

Lancaster  and  Yorkshire 100  60^  61  100  84f  85^  24    6    *< 

London  and  Brighton 100  95i  96i  100  107^  108^12    0    *< 

London  and  North- Western ... .  100  117^  117f  100  125^  126^    810    « 

London  and  South- Western. 100  86  87  100  91i  92^    6  10    ** 

Midland 108  67f  58^  100  80  80122    5    ** 

Norfolk....   100  22  24  100  64  66     84    0    ** 

Oxford,  Worcester  A  Wolver'ton.  60  16  15i  100  61  68    21     0    *« 

Scottish  Central 26  Uf  15^    100  94  96     86     0    " 

York,  Newcastle,  and  B  wick  .. .  26  18i  19  100  72i  78^    1  10  lo'er. 

York  and  North  Midland 60  28  2d|  100  69^  60^  18  10  high. 


THE  RAILWAYS  OF  FRMCB. 


The  annexed  table,  from  the  Paris  MonUeur,  exhibits  the  length  in  miles,  and  earn- 
ings in  dollars,  of  the  railways  of  France,  at  the  close  of  and  for  the  year  1852,  com- 
pared with  the  receipts  for  the  previous  year. 

Names.  Miles  worked*  Reoelpts  for  1858. 

North,  Paris  and  Bologne,  ifcc. 441  16,597,535 

Auson  and  Somain Uf  86,245 

£a!>t,  Paris  and  Strasbourg 240f  8,070,191 

Mulhuuse  and  Thann 18  84,486 

Strasbourg  and  Basle 87^  604,682 

Paris  ana  Lyons 287|  8,853,668 

Montereau  and  Troves 62  268,609 

Saint  Etienne  and  Lyons 41  947,468 

Saint  Etienne  and  Andrexieuz 11^  85,816 

Andrezieux  and  Roanne  .  ^ 42^  184,864 

Avington  and  Marseilles ^ 74^  811,088 

Railways  of  Gard 67f  \ 

Montpelier  and  Nimes 88    V  729,248 

Montpelier  and  Cette 171 ) 

Bordeaux  and  Teste 88  60,400 

West,  Paris  and  Chartres 61^  638,451 

Parisand  Versailles,  left  bank lOf  158,764 

Paris  and  Versailles,  right  bank 14^  820,808 

Paris  and  Rouen 87  1,819.064 

Rouen  and  Havre 57}  780,798 

Dieppe  and  Fecamp 81f  169,216 

Paris  and  Orleans  and  Oorbell 82^1 

Centre  Railroad 16U I  Kno7ofi7 

Orleans  and  Bordeaux 167f  f  5,007,067 

Tours  and  Nantes 12liJ 

Paris  and  St.  Germain 16^  280.248 

Paris  and  Sceen 6^  53.026 

Total 2,808  124,786.988 

Total  receipts  for  1 861 20,002,9 1  % 

Excess  in  faror  of  1852 14,788,056 
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This  excess  of  nearly  five  mOUoas  of  dollars  in  the  receipts  of.tbe  year  1862  orer 
those  of  1861,  ij  to  be  attribated  mostly  to  the  completion  or  extension,  during  the 
year  that  has  jast  closed,  of  several  of  the  roost  important  lines  of  railways  radiatine 
from  the  capital  to  the  frontiers.  The  Eastern  Railway  from  Paris  has  b^sn  opened 
to  Strasbourg,  on  the  Rhine,  and  several  sections  completed  on  the  Western  road,  and 
on  those  destined  to  connect  Bordeaux,  Marseilles,  and  Lyons  with  Paris.  Tbe  num- 
ber of  additional  miles  of  railway  opened  to  travel  and  traffic  during  the  year  1862, 
throughout  the  whole  empire,  was  249  miles.    The  four  railways  of  which  the  receipts 

Eer  mile  were  largest,  during  the  year  1852,  were  those  connecting  St  Etienne  and 
yons,  Paris  and  Versailles,  (right  bank  of  the  Seine,)  Paris  and  Rouen,  and  Paris  and 
St.  Qermain.  Tbe  same  order  was  observed  in  1861,  though  the  profits  of  all  tbe 
railways  in  France  have  increased.  The  four  yielding  the  least  income  per  mile  ars 
the  Bordeaux  and  Teste  Railway,  Mulhouse  and  Thann,  Auzon  and  Somam,  and  Moo- 
tereau  and  Troyee.  The  grand  average  receipts  per  mile  for  all  the  railways,  in  1851, 
was  $10,787. 

A  legal  decision  of  some  importance  to  the  railway  managers  and  the  pnblic,  has 
lately  been  given  in  Paris.  The  passengers  upon  the  Lyons  and  Mediterranean  Road 
arrived  one  day  last  September  too  late  to  connect  with  the  branch  to  Avignon.  Tbey 
had  to  spend  the  night  at  Tarascar,  and  a  portion  of  them  sued  the  company  for  dam- 
ages. The  company  took  the  general  ground  that  it  could  not  in  any  case  be  respon- 
sible for  any  losses  resulting  from  tbe  non-arrival  of  trains  at  the  specified  boors.  But 
it  was  decided  that  when  the  non-arrival  is  due  to  the  negligence  of  the  employees,  the 
company  must  be  held  responsible,  and  that  it  should  pay  to  the  sufferers  damages 
proportionate  to  their  losses,  not  exceeding  forty  dollars,  nor  less  than  six  doUars 
a-piece.  If  this  kind  of  law  were  in  force  in  the  United  States,  the  owners  of  some  of 
tbe  railways,  steamers,  and  stage-coaches  would  suffer  annually  to  considerable  of  a 
figure.  The  principal  railways  of  France  seem  to  be  highly  prosperous,  and  very  many 
of  them  are  bringing  a  handsome  premium  over  the  cost 


STEAMBOATS  BETWEEN  HEW  YORK  AHB  BOSTOH. 
The  Steamers  which  ply  between  New  York  and  Boston,  via  Fall  River  and  8U»- 
ington,are  unsurpassed  for  comfort,  safety,  and  speed,  on  any  similar  route  in  the 
world.  We  find  the  following  notice  of  these  boats  in  **  An  EnjiflUhwainan:^  Sxpt- 
Ttence  in  America!*  Maeiannb  Fimoh,  the  author  of  that  work,  took  passage,  as  w 
understand,  in  the  *'  Empire  State,"  of  the  Fall  River  Line. 

*'Two  days  afterwards  we  landed  at  New  York,  after  a  passage  of  eleven  days 
and  a  half  We  dined  on  shore,  and  then  proceeded  to  Boston  by  boat  The  word 
'boat,* gives  a  very  imperfect  idea  of  this  floating  palace,  which  accommodates  at 
the  very  moderate  charge  of  four  dollars  each,  from  five  to  six  hundred  American 
citizens  and  others,  of  au  classes,  in  a  style  of  splendor  that  Cleopatra  herself  might 
envy.  Her  baige  with  the  sails  of  purple  silk,  in  which  she  received  Marc  Antony, 
was  nothing  to  it.  There  is  little  to  remind  one  of  machinery  ;  for  the  paddle-wheels 
are  covered,  and  the  engine  is  rendered  invisible  by  being  surrounded  with  glass  and 
drapery.  However,  one  thing  is  certain,  the  vessel  movee  smoothly  and  quickly  throi^h 
the  water.  I  followed  a  crowd  of  five  hundred  up  a  handsome  staircase,  through 
splendidly  furnished  saloons,  covered  with  carpets  of  velvet  pile,  to  the  upper  decL 

*  *  Tea  being  announced,  we  all  adjourned  to  tbe  gentlemen's  cabin.  Tbe  apart- 
ment was  very  large,  with  berths  three  deep  all  around  it ;  the  curtains  of  these  being 
drawn,  covered  tbe  sides  with  drapery  of  different  colors  mixed  with  lace  shades.  At 
the  entrance  we  were  met  by  tall,  swarthy  figures,  clothed  in  white  linen  of  unspotted 
purity,  who  conducted  us  to  our  seats.  There  were  three  tables,  the  entire  length  of 
the  room,  covered  with  every  thing  that  was  beautiful ;  but  nothing  that  seemed  eat- 
able, except  pineapples  and  some  small,  delicate,  delicious-looking  things  that,  for 
want  of  a  better  word,  I  shall  call  rolls,  though  it  vulgarizes  them  sadly.  Notwith- 
standing tbb  unreal  appearance,  you  no  sooner  wished  for  anything  than  a  ministeric^ 
spirit  was  at  your  elbow  to  gratify  you.  At  his  touch  pineapples  became  butter,  pyra- 
mids tea-cakes,  and  magical  boxes  savoury  pies ;  tongue,  bam,  and  all  kinds  of  delica- 
ciee  issued  from  their  flowery  retreats  at  his  bidding.  At  tbe  end  of  the  banquet  you 
heard  whispered  in  your  ear,  *  Haifa-dollar.'  It  was  produced,  and  silently  disap- 
peared— not  a  clink  was  heard.** 
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RBCEFPTS  OF  RAILROADS  IN  THE  CITT  OF  NEW  TORE. 
We  are  indebted  to  the  Hon.  A.  0.  Flaqg,  the  city  Controller,  for  the  snhjoioed 
atatement  of  the  monthly  receipts  of  the  Sixth  and  Eighth  Avenne  Railroad  Oompa- 
mes,  as  follows : — 

The  total  sum  received  by  eadi  road,  from  the  commencement  of  their  operations,  is 
aa  follows : — 


On  the  Sixth  Avenue  Railroad. 
Eighth 


$112,866  0^ 

182,860  95 

Comparing  the  receipts  on  each  road,  for  September,  1852,  with  April,  1858,  and 
the  result  is  as  follows : — 

September,  185S.  April,  1853.        Increase. 

Sixth  Avenue  Road $10,649  |18,4U  $7,765 

Eighth  Avenue  Road 12,586  21,640  9,054 

The  rate  per  cent  of  increase  on  the  respective  roads,  comparing  September  with 
April,  presents  the  following  results : — 

Increase  on  the  Sixth  Avenue  Road per  cent         $72  92 

"       Eighth  •*  71  94 

BTATXlfCNT  SHOWING  THE  MONTHLY  aSOBIPTS  OF  THE  SIXTH  AND  XIOHTH  AVENUE  RAIL- 
A0AD8,  AS  THE  SAME   HAS  BEEN   RBTORNED  TO  THE  OONTROLlER's  OFVIOS,  VIZ:-~ 


1652,  August  . 

Sept 10,649  92 

Oct. 12,101  68 

Nov 12,885  82 

Dec 12,466  03 

1868,  January..  18,010  64 


6th  At.  R.  R.  8lh  Ay.  R.  R. 
$5,868  77   $175  16 


12,586  48 
15,680  26 
16,016  74 
15,607  A7 
15,911  90 


6th  At.  B.R.8th  AT.R.R 

1858,  February.  $18,498  17  $16,847  66 

March....     16,040  79    20,094  96 

AprU  ....     18,414  82    21,640  68 

112,865  09  182,860  95 


RAILROAD  IRON  RECEIVED  AT  CLEVELAND. 

A.  N.  Qrat  publishes  in  the  Plain  Dealer  a  detailed  statement  of  the  receipts  of 
railroad  iron  at  Cleveland  from  July  81, 1849,  to  the  close  of  1852.  We  give  below 
an  abstract  of  Mr.  Gray's  table : — 

Cargoes.       Rails.  Todb.  Cargoes.         Rails.  Tons. 

1849 22         20,865         8,898  I  1851 203         170,086         28,842 

1850 89         82,888       18,618  j  1862 269         281,468         42,862 

The  Plain  Dealer  says  :— 

**  The  above  report  exhibits  a  rapid  increase  of  rail  roading  in  the  West  and  de- 
monstrates, too,  the  superiority  of  Cleveland  as  a  general  receiving  port  Not  only 
the  main  trunks  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Michigan,  but  their  numerous  feeders  are  sup- 
plied from  here,  and  no  m^re  available  port  can  be  found  for  the  great  Pacific  road, 
provided  its  rails  should  be  imported  In  addition  to  the  receiving,  cutting,  and  re- 
shipping  of  the  iron,  there  is  another  duty  of  quite  equal  importance,  that  of  assorting. 
Different  patterns  often  compose  the  same  cargo,  varying  often  not  the  sixteenth  of 
an  inch,  and  not  observed  by  shippers,  engineers,  or  even  track-lavers.  They  make, 
however,  the  roughest  of  roads  when  laid  down  miscellaneously.  The  Michigan 
Southern  Road  heiii  to  take  up  five  miles  of  its  track  to  rectify  the  assorting.  Mr.  G.'s 
experience  is  such  that  he  and  his  hands  recognize  the  different  patterns  at  sight,  and 
save  all  mistakes  on  this  score. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  in  this  connection,  that  all  but  about  1,000  tons  of  this  iron 
came  from  England,  and  was  purchased  before  the  late  rise.  We  understand  its 
average  cost  was  £5  10s.  per  ton.  Ocean  freight  to  New  York  12s.  to  15s.  To  Que- 
bec 10s.  to  12s.  It  is  subject  to  a  duty  of  SO  per  cent  ad  valorem.  In  July  last  the 
pnddlers  in  England  struck  for  higher  wages.  It  happened  at  a  time  when  the  con- 
tracts for  America  had  to  be  filled  or  forfeited,  and  the  proprietors  yielded  to  the  ad- 
vance. Just  at  this  time  orders  came  from  Russia  for  160,000  tons,  and  from  South 
America  fur  76,000  tons,  with  the  prospect  of  an  increased  trade  with  both  countries. 
These  things  combined  put  up  iron  to  its  present  figure.    It  will  not  likely  be  much 
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cheaper  so  loog  aa  the  present  demand  coatinaes,  ooless  tiie  botiiieBB  is  gone  into  by 
oar  American  manufactarera.  Several  PeonsyWaoia  foundriea  kave  commeooed  ma- 
king, and  it  is  said  bj  those  who  ought  to  know,  that  when  the  Saalt  canal  is  com- 
pleted, and  the  Lake  Superior  iron  is  introduced  to  our  Ohio  coal,  there  wiU  be  an  cad 
to  all  farther  importations  of  this  great  staple. 


IMPROYfiMENTS  IN  STEAMSfllPS. 

Mr.  Richard  Roberts,  C.  E.,  of  Manchester,  (Eogland,)  has  patented  a  mode  of  < 
structiog  a  first-class  steam  packet-ship,  to  affanl  accommodation  for  480  first  c 
passengers,  with  stores  for  eighty  days,  and  to  carry  S,000  tons  measurement  CMm»  an 
addition  to  8,5C0  tons  of  coal,  which,  aided  by  other  improyements  in  yeaael  and  ma* 
chinery,  it  is  calcuUited  would,  independent  of  the  aid  of  wind,  suffice  to  perlbna  a 
voyage  of  40,000  miles,  at  an  ayerage  speed  of  twelye  miles  an  hour,  lie  propoaes  to 
construct  the  hull,  gunwales,  decks,  and  all  the  yertical  diyisioas  requiring  no  doorways, 
entirely  of  wrought  iron,  and  to  make  the  engine  framing  of  the  same  metaL  riyeted 
to  the  floor  and  sides  of  the  yesseL  He  likewise  proposes  that  the  berths  for  the  en- 
gineers, stokers,  and  coal-trimmers  in  the  engine-room,  and  for  the  seamen  In  the  bows, 
should  be  of  wrought-iron,  riyeted  'to  the  sides  to  strengthen  the  yeasel ;  suid  thai  ^ 
passengers'  decks  should  be  covered  with  wood,  asphalt,  or  other  suitable  materiaL 
With  due  attention  to  these  suggestions,  and  to  the  making  of  the  floor  and  all  bdow 
it,  as  well  as  the  upper  part  ofthe  sides  of  the  vessel,  promenade  deck,  and  top  of  the 
gunwales,  of  two  thicknesses  of  strong  iron  plates,  the  vessel  will  be  more  than  fifty 
per  cent  stronger  than  it  would  be  wi£  the  same  weight  of  iron  applied  in  the  ordinary 
way.  It  is  proposed  to  work  the  engines  in  lair  weather  up  to  800  horses  only ;  bet 
he  states  that  they  will,  howeyer,  with  steam  of  90  lbs.  pressure,  admit  of  heaag 
worked  up  to  double  that  power. 


OF  RATES  OF  TOLL  ON  PLANK  ROADS. 

llie  foUowbg  act  regulating  the  rates  of  toU  on  plank  roads,  was  passed  by  the 
Legislature  of  New  York  April  Idth,  1868,  and  is  now  in  force: — 

Sio.  1.  Instead  of  the  toll  authorized  to  be  demanded  and  received  on  plank  roads, 
by  section  thirty -fiye  ofthe  act  entitled  **  An  act  to  proyide  for  the  incorporation  of 
companies  to  construct  plank  roads,  and  of  companies  to  construct  turnpike  roads,* 
passed  May  7, 1847,  the  following  rates  of  toll  may  hereafter  be  demanded  and  re- 
ceived : — For  every  vehicle  drawn  by  one  animal  one  cent  per  mile,  and  one  cent  per 
mile  for  each  additional  animal;  for  eyer^r  vehicle  used  chiefly  for  carrying  paseengcn, 
drawn  by  two  animals,  three  cents  per  mile,  and  one  cent  per  mile  for  ea<^  additiomJ 
animal ;  for  every  horse  rode,  led,  or  driven,  three-quarters  of  a  cent  per  mile ;  ka 
every  score  of  sheep  or  swine,  one  and  a  half  cents  per  mile;  and  for  every  score  of 
neat  cattle,  two  cents  per  mUe. 

Skc.  2.  SectioDs  twelve  and  thirteen  of  title  four,  chapter  thirteen,  part  one,  of  tks 
Revised  Statutes,  shall  apply  to  plank  road  companies. 

Sxa  8.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 


EXTENT  OF  THE  6ERMA5  RAILROADS. 

A  correspondent  of  Pulnam*s  Monthly  Magaxine  has  something  to  say  regan&f 
foreign  railway  matters,  which  we  copy  below : — 

A  statistical  work  published  in  Germany,  and  complete  to  the  close  of  1 852,  giym 
the  following  figures  upon  the  railroads  there.  The  Oerman  league  is  aboat  ^ve  mika 
There  were  at  the  close  of  the  year,  and  for  the  most  part  open  to  the  public : — 


Leagues. 

In  Anstria 247 

In  Prussia 507 

In  Bavaria 144 

In  Saxony 63 

or  a  total  1,432  Qerman  leagues,  or  7,000  miles— 5,700  miles  are  in  mnoiog  order; 
the  rest  are  not  completed ;  4,850  miles  are  administered  by  the  various  gove 
and  2,660  by  private  companies." 


In  Hanover loi 

In  Wirtemberg 41 

In  Bad^    4« 

In  the  duchies  and  pHncipalitiee .  11) 
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STEAMBSS  BBTIfBBN  0B50A  AID  NEW  TORE. 

A  correspoDdeDt  of  the  Newark  Daily  Advertiser^  writing  from  Qenoa  under  date 
of  April  llth  says: — **  The  long  talked  of  line  of  steamers  between  this  port  and  New 
York  is  at  length  made  secure  by  a  contract  between  the  Trans  Atlantic  Company 
and  the  Royal  Government,  which  was  duly  signed  at  Turin  last  week.  The  company , 
which  is  chartered  for  twenty  years,  with  a  capital  of  two  millions  of  dollars,  is  bound 
to  establish  two  lines  of  monthly  steamers,  viz :— one  between  Genoa  aiid  New  York, 
and  another  between  Montevideo  and  Genoa ;  and  the  €k>vemment  guaranties  to 
each  line  a  sum  equal,  at  least,  to  $0,000  per  voyage  for  carrying  the  mails,  and  ac- 
cords to  the  company  certain  other  important  privileges  and  resources.  The  vessels 
are  to  stdp  at  Madeira  and  other  intermediate  points,  and  are  to  be  of  at  least  1,500 
tons  and  250  horse-power.  The  government  required  the  subscription  of  a  sufficient 
amount  of  capital  to  secure  the  enterprise,  before  the  contract  was  signed.  Some  large 
English  booses  have  taken  stodc  to  the  amount  of  $600,000. 


MISSOURI  RAILWAY  UW. 


The  law  authorizes  any  number  of  persons,  not  lees  than  six,  to  construct  a  railroad 
in  that  State.  It  fixes  the  gauge,  or  width  between  the  rails,  of  all  the  railroads,  at 
5  feet  6  inches.  It  exempts  all  existing  railways  from  the  jurisdiction  of  Justices  of 
the  Peace,  from  and  after  the  24th  of  February.  It  authorizes  any  County  Court  or 
Oity  Council  in  the  State,  to  subscribe  to  any  railway,  and  to  pa^  their  installments 
by  an  issue  of  bonds,  or  by  special  taxation.  And  they  may  pot  m  their  swamp  and 
overflowed  lands,  internal  improvements  and  other  funds.  Any  county  or  oity  levying 
a  railway  tax,  are  to  issue  receipts  to  the  tax  payers,  which  are  assignable,  and  con- 
vertible into  stock  of  the  company  to  which  suDscription  is  made.  The  law  contains 
many  other  provisions  important  to  Missouri  railway  enterpiizes. 


THE  COST  OF  TRATEUNfl  OH  THE  ROAD  ANd  THE  RAIL 

Mr.  Robt  Weale,  Inspector  of  Poor-laws  in  England,  has  published  a  statement 
showing  the  cost  of  railway  traveling  as  compared  with  traveling  by  private  convey- 
ance, coach,  ACf  from  whicn  it  appears  that  from  August,  1885,  to  December,  1852, 
he  traveled  over  88,298  miles  by  the  latter  mode,  at  a  cost  of  £7,176  Is.  Id,  or  la.  7id 
per  mile ;  the  time  occupied  in  traveling  being  8  years,  27  weeks,  and  5  days.  Be- 
tween the  same  dates  he  traveled  90,982  miles  by  rail,  at  a  cost  of  £1,091  5s.  9d.,  or 
only  2id.  per  mile;  and  the  time  occupied  in  the  journeys  was  1  year,  23  weeks,  and 
4  days.  If  the  whole  distance  could  have  been  traveled  by  railway,  the  cost  of  trav- 
eling would  have  amounted  to  £2,151  ISa.  lid.;  had  it  all  been  accomplished  by  pri- 
vate conveyance,  the  cost  would  have  been  £14,566  Ss.  4d. 


STEAM  TO  THE  BRAZILS  AND  THE  RIVER  PUTE. 

The  South  American  and  Ceneral  Steam  Navigation  Company,  of  England,  have 
fixed  the  24th  June,  1858,  as  the  time  for  the  sailing  of  their  screw  steamer,  the 
Olinda,  Captain  G.  H.  Haram,  from  the  Birkenhead  Docks,  to  Rio  Janeiro  and  Monte 
Video,  caUing  at  Lisbon,  Pemambuco,  and  Bahia.  The  Brazilliera,  Luistania,  and 
Bahtana,  are  to  follow ;  while  the  Argentina,  of  400  tons  and  200  horse-power,  is  to 
take  the  line  between  Monte  Video  and  Buenos  Ayres ,  in  connection  with  the  larger 
Tessels.  The  four  steamers  first  named  will  be  of  tonnages  varying  from  1,100  tons 
to  1,200. 

INTESTINO  TRUST  FUNDS  IN  RAILROAD  STOCK. 

An  important  question  relating  to  this  subject  has  been  latelv  decided  by  Judge 
dark,  Probate  Judge,  at  Manchester,  New  Euimpshire.  A  gentleman,  who  was  the 
guardian  of  a  minor,  had  purchased  for  the  latter,  although  in  his  own  name,  ten  shares 
of  the  Northern  Railway  stock,  at  $90  per  share.  The  present  price  is  $59  60  per 
share.  The  Jud^e  held,  that  the  guardian  could  not,  in  settlement  of  his  accounts, 
turn  out  the  stock  so  purchased,  but  must  be  charged  with  the  full  amount  with  which 
the  stock  was  so  purcnased. 
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MAIIUFACTURES  OF  PARIS. 


HO.  I. 
8TATI8TI08  OP  FOOD  AKD  TBI  BBAMOHSS  OF  INDUSTRY  RELATINO  TO  IT,  AT    PARIS. 

The  Beport  on  the  iDdostry  of  Paris,  of  which  we  gaye  an  aooooot  in  the  April 
Biunber  of  the  Merchant  MoffOMtne,  divided  the  825  different  brandies  iotu  13  groups. 
The  term  and  idea  of  the  group  is  a  favorite  ooe  in  the  school  of  Fourier :  whether 
the  OommissioD  borrowed  it  from  that  source  or  not  we  caonot  say.  Of  theee  thirteen 
groups,  a  leading  ooe  was  that  of  the  pursuits  relating  to  food,  and  the  various  modes 
of  its  preparation. 

A  certaio,  steady,  and  full  supply  of  food  for  a  large  population,  collected  at  one 
point,  is  a  problem  which,  in  all  countries,  only  the  experience  of  centuries  has  enabled 
governments  to  scdve.  For  a  long  time  direct  interposition  of  public  authority  was 
deemed  necessary :  yet  the  only  conditions  necessary  to  enable  the  people  to  supply 
themselves  were:  1.  Security  of  person;  2.  Security  of  property  of  all  kinds ;  Z,  F!a- 
cility  of  communication.  Much  has  been  done  and  gained  in  all  these  respects — much 
remains  to  be  done.  And,  when  we  consider  what  improvements  in  the  facilities  of 
transportation  have  been  made  during  the  last  80  years,  we  may  look  forward  to  still 
greater  progress.  Paris,  with  more  than  a  million  inhabitants,  is  much  better  pro- 
vided with  the  necessaries  of  life  than  it  was  a  few  centuries  back,  with  a  population 
ten  or  fifteen  times  less.  Famines,  which  once  filled  so  large  a  space  in  history,  have 
disappeared.  Bad  harvests  may  still  cause  distress,  but  the  variety  of  grains,  and 
the  accumulation  of  stores,  are  a  protection  against  any  very  intense  or  prolonged 
solfering. 
Seventeen  brjmches  of  industry  are  included  in  this  group : — 

Butchers. 

Bakers. 

Brewers. 

Burners  of  Coffee. 

Pork  Butcher. 

Chocolate-maker. 

Confectioner. 

Makers  of  Alimentary  Preserves. 

Some  of  these  branches  are  peculiarly  French,  (we  might  say  Parisian,)  and  the  de- 
tails given  in  the  Report  are  often  of  interest  French  Alimentary  Pastes  and  Pre- 
serves are  becoming  quite  an  article  of  import,  and  these  branches  of  French  industry, 
it  will  be  seen,  are  not  unimportant 

The  number  of  butchers  within  the  bari'lUue  is  limited  to  400,  by  law,  but  the  ae- 
toal  number  is  601.  They  cannot  buy  cattle  anywhere  but  at  the  authorised  markets 
and  they  are  obliged  to  kill  at  the  municipal  abattoitB—oi  these  there  are  five.  The 
butcher  may  sell  either  at  his  stall  or  at  the  market 

Number  of  butchers  501,  of  whom  470  employ  from  2  to  10  men;  81, 1  only. 
Amount  of  business  in  1847,  74,898,482  francs.  Animals  butchered  m  1847,  694,212 
head. 

The  bakers  of  Paris  form  a  sort  of  corporation ;  they  are  limited  in  number  to  600, 
and  are  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Prefect  of  Police,  who  takes  the  place  of  the 
crown  officers  of  former  times,  called  pannetien.  The  bakers  are  obliged  to  keep  a 
supply  of  flour  in  reserve,  to  give  six  months*  previous  notice  of  intention  to  close 


^ers. 

Distillers,  (liquors  and  syrupe.) 
Orocers,  (manu£u^uring.) 
Ice-cream  Makers. 
Alimentary  Paste  Makers. 
Pastry  Cooks. 
Sugar  Refiners. 
Pickle  Makers. 
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boainesa,  and  not  to  dimiDidi  the  number  of  their  ovens.  In  the  18th  century  they 
were  liable  to  a  heayy  fine  for  baking  on  Sundays  and  fete  days.  On  these  days  no 
fresh  bread  was  to  be  had  in  Paris.  Now,  baking  ia  done  every  day,  and  a  publie 
bakery  is  maintainecl,  at  which,  in  case  accident  or  necessary  repairs  of  the  oven  in- 
terrupts bubiness  at  their  own  shops,  the  bakers  can  continue  work  without  interrup- 
tion. 

Amount  of  business  in  1847,  60,208, 940  francs ;  in  1848, 44,579,400  francs.  Num- 
ber employed  in  1847,  2,646. 

The  number  of  brewers  in  Paris  is  22,  of  whom  7  employ  more  than  10  men* 
Amount  of  busmess  in  1847,  8,851,600  francs;  in  1848,  2,619,000  francs;  number  of 
workmen,  288. 

Coffee  burning  is  done  almost  entirely  by  grocers;  but  of  late  the  business 
has  increased,  as  it  has  been  ascertained  that  the  process  of  roasting  is  susceptible 
of  great  improvemenYs.  The  object  of  roasting  is  to  bum  off  certain  useless  or 
injurious  parts  of  the  berry ;  but  if  improperly  done,  it  causes  waste,  and  deprives 
the  coffee  of  part  of  its  aroma.  The  process  of  Ohartrea,  and  others  lately  introduced, 
mre  followed  at  numei^ous  establishments  in  different  quarters  of  Paris.  Tlie  imitations 
of  coffee,  such  as  chickory,  are  not  made  at  Paris.  Ohickory  comes,  all  prepared,  from 
the  Northern  Departments.  The  tables  includo  one  large  establishment  for  an  imita- 
tion of  coffee  from  acorns.  The  number  engaged  in  this  business  is  45.  Amount  of 
business  in  1847,  2,088,090  francs;  number  of  workmen,  59. 

The  number  of  pork  butchers  is  not  limited,  and  previous  to  1848  they  were  allowed 
to  kill  at  private  establishments.  But  since  November,  1848,  two  abaUoires  for  hogs 
have  been  opened,  at  which  all  the  killing  has  to  be  done.  But  persons  who  raise  pigs 
for  private  consumption,  are  allowed  to  kill  them  at  their  own  houses.  Amount  of 
business  in  1847, 15,781,812  francs;  number  employed,  838.  Amount  of  business  ia 
1848, 10,500,000  francs. 

The  manufacture  of  chocolate  has  been  greatly  increased  and  improved  in  France, 
and  particularly  in  Paris,  since  the  beginning  of  the  century.  The  direct  importation 
of  the  choicest  cocoas,  facilitated  by  the  emancipation  of  the  Spauish  colonies,  and  the 
gradual  fall  in  the  price  of  sugar,  have  remarkably  favored  the  consumption  of  choco- 
late. It  is  hardly  thirty  years  since  machinery  of  any  force  was  used  in  grinding  the 
chocolate.  Number  of  employers,  94;  amount  of  business  in  1847,  8,896,977  francs; 
number  of  workmen,  896.    Business  in  1848,  2,588,000  francs. 

The  art  of  confectionary  is  eminently  Parisian,  and  for  a  century  has  made  famous 
the  quartier  des  Lombardsyihe  confectioners  of  which  invented  the  art  of  giving  various 
forms  to  sugar,  of  making  statuettes  out  of  it,  and  imitations  of  fruits  and  flowers. 
There  are  many  subdivisions  of  the  trade ;  some  confine  themselves  to  sugar-plums, 
others  to  sweetmeats,  or  glazed  chesnuts,  or  pasUls,  or  preparations  of  paste  and 
dough.  Number  of  employers,  91;  business  in  1847,  6,262,262  francs;  number  of 
persons  employed,  659. 

Alimentary  preserves,  {conserves  alimentaires,)  as  they  are  called,  are  a  recent  de- 
vice of  the  art  culinary  in  France.  They  are  exported  in  considerable  quaiftities  in 
tin  boxes.  Number  of  employers  in  1S47, 19 ;  amount  of  business,  1,628,000  francs. 
Amount  of  business  in  1848,  1,847,000  francs. 

The  business  of  making  cream  cheepe,  or  pot-cheese,  has  its  due  place  in  the  report, 
among  other  branches  of  industry  relating  to  food.  Many  milkmen  make  cheeses  from 
the  milk  they  have  left;  but  the  most  of  these  establishments  are  directed  by  women. 
Number  of  employers,  289.  Business  in  1847,  837,798  francs;  business  m  1848, 
192,908  francs. 
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THE  MAVm^AOnTRBS  OF  lOWSU. 

We  are  indebted  to  tbe  kind  attention  of  the  Hod.  Abbott  Lawrkkob  for  the  i 
tabular  statement  of  the  mannfacturiog  industry  of  Lowell,  from  which  we  compile 
the  subjoined  statement.  We  cannot  resist  the  temptation,  at  this  time,  and  in  this 
place,  of  acknowledging  our  obligations  to  Mr.  LAwasiroB,  while  Minbter  to  KngfamI, 
for  the  unvarying  promptness  with  whi'^h  he  forwarded,  from  month  to  month,  to  oar 
address,  the  official  returns  of  the  British  Board  of  Trade.  We  are  aware  thai  it  was 
from  no  personal  considerations,  but  rather  for  the  public  good,  or  for  the  benefit  of 
the  mercantile  class,  in  whose  prosperity,  as  a  true  merchant,  he  has  eyer  manifested  a 
deep  interest  :— 

LOWELL  OOEPOaiTX  XAHUrACTOEnS. 

1841.   184J.   184S.   1847.   18S1.   ISSi 

CtplUl 10,500,000  11,050,000  11,050,000  13,110,000  13,303,400  13,900,000 

Number  Corporations 11  11  11  19  13  13 

Numberofmills 33  33  33  47  50  51 

Momberofflpindlee 19S.376  901,076  938,838  301,307  335,500  343.»S 

Number  of  loomB 6,018  6,104  6.304  8,740  0,906  0,906 

Female  htndfl 7,430  6,305  6,905  8,633  8,374  6,470 

Male  hands 3,287  9,345  8,690  3,995  3,709  4,1C3 

Cotton  cloth,  yds.  per  week I,435,4.'i0  1,485^)0  1,594.000  1,930,900  3,190,000  9,S5iUM0 

Woolens,  yds.  per  week 7,800  10.e00  14,100  81,991  90,477  97.QO0 

Carpets,  yds.  per  week 2,500  9,500  6,5U0  6,500  16,000  25/IKI 

CottoM,  dyed  per  week 380,000  373,000  335,000  1^235,000  15,515^)00  15,P704)iO 

Cotton,  printed  per  week 380,000  394,0110  705.009 

Cotton,  used  per  week lbs.  457,000  440,000  537,000  637,000  575,000  810,000 

Wool,  annually,  per  week 700,000  liXNKOOO  3,380,000  3,393.0U0  3,588.000  5,148,00» 

Coal,perannum tons  11,410  13500  13,850  94,400  38,390  30,575 

Charcoal,  per  annum bush.  600.000  600,000  600,000  38,303  35,003  6tU50 

Wood cords  3,580  3,390  3,570  9,790  S^TTO  3,9» 

OU,  Whale gals.  78,689  67,849  87,350  77,810  68,517  68,677 

04I,Lard 35,000  39.000  47,00» 

Stareli^ Ibe.  800,000  800,000  800,000  1,190,000  1,395,000  1,400,900 

Flour bbls.  4,000  4,000  4,000  765  1,640  1,56S 

Ft>nuile  wages,  per  week 300  175  175  900  800  800 

Male  wages,  per  week 480  490  490  480  480  480 

ATer.  yds.  per  spindle,  per  week  1  MO  11-10  U  U  U  U 

IiOomyds.No.30,perweek ....  30  30  33  33  33  33 

Loom  yds.  Na  14,  per  week....  44a45  44a45  45  45  45  45 

As  compared  with  the  year  1847,  the  number  of  laborers  and  the  amount  of  wages 
hare  diminished,  in  proportion  to  the  cloth  produced,  as  follows : — 

I8S1.  ISM. 

No.  Wages.'  No.  Wages. 

Females 8,688  896,882  8,470  880,880 

Males 8.995  798,760  4,168  1,040,760 

Total 12,628         1,696,682  12,688  1.821,680 

Yardsmade 101,298,100  ,...      186,600,000 


I 


WIl^TB  FACTORIES  IH  LONDON. 


Tbe  London  Eeonomitt  recently  gave  two  or  three  receipts  for  manu/aeiuriny 
Mngliih  Port  Wine  I  The  same  paper  states  that  there  are  some  eighteen  or  twenty 
establishments  in  London  which  paid  duty  in  1888  for  148,840  gallons  of  manafiictored 
wines.  Since  then  the  annual  produce  has  increased  to  about  600,000,  of  which  about 
60,000  gallons  are  British  port  Ginger,  green  ginger,  orange,  raisin,  black  currant, 
white  currant,  red  currant,  raspberry,  cowslip,  elder,  ehampagne,  port^  tkerry,  and  !«•/, 
are  all  manufkctured  in  one  house  in  London.  They  are  all  miade  much  in  the  same 
way,  and  about  equallr  spiriuious,  and  flsTored  with  the  fruit  from  which  they  are 
named.  Champagne  is  made  from  French  grtfpes :  cape  wine  is  used  in  tbe  manu> 
fiicture  of  port  and  sherry ;  tent  is  made  from  the  black  cherry.  British  port  and 
sherry  can  be  sold  at  retail  at  Is.  2d.  a  bottle.  British  champagne  is  sold  to  the  trade 
at  from  91s.  to  288.  a  dozen,  but  the  consumer  has  to  pay  4s.  to  68.  a  bottle  for  it 
These  facts  are  now  stated  as  an  aigument  for  the  reduction  of  the  import  duties  upon 
foreign  wines. 
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SnVBE  MIHBS  IN  NEW  BTBXICO. 
SkxsMAN  HuHT,  Editcr  of  the  MerehasU^  Magaxitu  :— 

Sie: — The  silver  mines  which  have  been  discovered  in  this  Territory  are  in  the 
OrgonoB  range  of  Moantains,  Dona  Ana  Ooanty.  The  mine  now  being  worked  is 
about  ten  miles  east  of  the  town  of  Dona  Ana,  (latitude  82^  22\)  on  the  Western 
alope  of  the  mountain.  This  vein  is  known  to  extend  south  not  lees  than  six  miles, 
and,  as  it  now  appears,  is  from  one  to  four  feet  wide,  and  has  a  dip  of  about  20°  east. 
The  character  of  the  ore  is  argentiferous  galena  and  lime-stone,  100  pounds  of  which 
yielded,  from  first  assays,  about  ten  pounds  of  pure  lead,  and  not  less  than  three 
ounces  of  pure  silver;  it  now  yields  about  four  ounces  of  siker  from  100  pounds  of 
ore ;  the  vein  becomes  richer  as  the  diaft  is  sunk.  About  ten  tons  of  the  ore  have 
been  smelted,  with  a  common  blacksmith's  bellows,  and  give  the  above-stated  results. 
A  small  reverberatory  furnace  has  recently  been  erected,  and  about  a  tun  of  the  metal 
emelted  by  that  process,  and  has  proved  highly  satisfactory. 

The  proprietor  of  this  mine  b  of  the  opinbn,  that  he  ha«  not  yet  discovered  the 
proper  flux  necessary  for  extracting  all  the  silver  the  ore  contains. 

Unfortunately  for  those  who  may  wish  to  engage  in  working  these  mines,  there  is 
DO  one  in  this  part  of  the  country  who  fully  understands  the  silver  mining  and  smelt- 
ing business.  The  person  who  has  charge  of  this  mine  has  obtained  what  little  know- 
ledge he  possesses,  by  bebg  employed  in  a  subordinate  capacity,  at  the  Corralettas 
mines,  in  the  State  of  Chihuahua.  Were  our  metals  exactly  the  same  in  character, 
and  requiring  the  same  handling,  he  might  obtain  the  desired  results,  but  the  proba- 
bility is  that  our  metals  are  not  the  same  in  character.  Therefore  we  require  educated 
practical  miners,  who  by  a  few  essays  can  determine  the  process  by  which  all  the 
aflver  can  be  extracted.  The  proprietor  of  the  mine  referred  to  above,  (a  man  of  for- 
tune,) has  determined  to  invest  a  considerable  nmount  of  capital  in  this  business,  and 
18  now  engaged  in  erecting  the  proper  works  for  extensive  operations. 

A  company  is  also  about  being  formed,  for  the  purpose  of  working  a  mine  about 
BIX  miles  south  of  the  one  just  described.  A  shaft  has  been  sunk  to  the  depth  of 
about  five  feet,  and  the  metal  is  very  like  the  other ;  the  one  assay  made  gave  about 
the  same  quantity  of  silver  and  lead.  Other  mioes  have  been  discovered  in  the  Or- 
gonos  Mountains,  and  the  specimens  exhibited  appear  to  be  worthy  of  attention. 

The  amount  of  capital  necessary  for  silver  mining  in  this  country,  is  much  greater 
than  is  generally  supposed.  The  expense  attending  the  opening  of  a  mine  and  smelt- 
ing one  ton  of  the  metals,  will  amount  to  not  leas  than  one  thousand  dollars,  and  a 
tmelting  establishment  cannot  be  put  in  operation  under  ten  thousand  dollars.  It  is 
therefore  very  desirable  that  Congress  should  enact  some  laws  for  the  protection  of 
those  who  may  engage  in  the  business.  If  Congress  will  grant  possession  to  Uie 
workers  of  a  mine  so  long  as  they  shall  work  the  same  not  less  than  six  months  in 
each  year,  it  will  be  all  the  protection  that  can  be  required.  w. 

FoBT  FiLLHORK,  N.  M.,  MsTch  83d,  1853. 


HAHUFACTURS  OF  UMBRELLAS  A5D  PARASOLS  IN  BTEW  YORK. 

The  manufacture  of  umbrellas  and  parasols  in  the  city  of  New  York  is  chiefly  con- 
fined to  seven  different  firms,  who  bv  the  aid  of  machinery  manufacture  annually 
about  $1,500,000  worth.  One  of  the  largest  firms  employs  826  persons,  including  250 
girla  During  a  considerable  part  of  the  year,  from  1,200  to  1,500  umbrellas  and 
parasols  are  turned  out  daily,  and  $75,000  worth  of  silks  and  ginghams  are  sometimes 
consumed  in  the  coarse  of  three  months.  There  are  in  an  nmbrelU  112  different  parts, 
and  before  being  perfected  the  umbrelhi  passes  through  nearly  as  many  hands.  The 
average  wages  received  by  the  sewers  of  umbrellas  is  $4  per  week. 
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I&OH^HOW  IT  18  MiVUFACTUEBD. 

The  London  Economist  givea  the  following  brief,  but  oomprehenaive  desciiptioii  o£ 
the  process  of  making  iron  in  £nglftnd.  It  will  not,  we  presmiM,  be  fmintereetiii^  to 
nninitiated  readers  of  the  Merehanlt^  Magazine : — 

In  reply  to  a  question  of  a  correspondent,  we  may  state  that  the  Scotch  miners^ 
those  who  get  out  the  **  iron  stone,"  receive  $1  25  per  day,  wages.  In  Sooth  Wales 
the  wages  are  nearly  the  same,  and  a  '*  filler,"  one  who  superintends  the  feeding  of 
the  "  furnace,"  *•  puddlers,"  r*'ceive  from  £12  to  £18,  say  $65  to  186  per  month.  The 
difficulties  which  some  of  our  iron  masters  pretend  to  encounter  from  high  imges* 
arise  more  from  their  own  incapacity,  through  ignorance  of  the  art,  to  get  their 
money's  worth  of  work  from  the  men,  than  the  actual  money  which  thej  pay  tbem. 
The  genei;al  process  of  getting  out  iron  in  thb  country,  particularly  this  side  of  the 
mountains,  is  much  less  expensive  than  in  England.  Among  other  facilities,  the  an- 
thracite coal  contiguous  to  the  ore  supersedes  £e  necessity  of  "  cokeing  "  the  coal. 

The  general  process  of  making  iron  we  may  describe ;  the  materials  for^  the  xntJkm 
of  iron  are  three. — 1st  The  ore,  of  which  the  leading  ores  are  called  silicioiis  or  ar- 
gillaceous, according  as  silex,  lime,  or  clay  predominates  in  tbem.  The  English  Staf- 
fordshire ores  contain  about  30  per  cent  of  metal,  and  those  of  Wales  33  per  cent,  in 
PennsyWailia  80  per  cent  2d.  The  fuel — this  must  be  accommodated  to  the  chemi- 
cal nature  of  the  ore,  which  is  a  metallic  oxide,  hence  must  be  expoeed  to  some  ag^it 
that  will  drive  ofif  the  oxide  in  order  to  free  Uie  metal  This  must  be  effected  by  the 
use  of  carbon,  hence  charcoal  is  the  superior  fuel.  It  is,  however,  expensive,  and  the 
English  miners  prepare  fuel  by  *'  cokeing.**  Thus  the  basis  of  coal  is  carbon,  but  it 
*  contains  a  quantity  of  bituminous  matter,  sulphur,  tar,  hydrogen  gas,  and  moisture, 
on  being  deprived  of  which  it  becomes  a  toleiably  pure  carbon,  and  is  called  *'  eoke.* 
This  is  effected  by  baking  it  in  an  oven,  by  which  it  looses  about  85  per  cent  of 
weight  In  the  United  States  wood  is  yet  so  abundant  that  charcoal  may  for  a  lon^ 
time  be  used,  when  its  co«t  will  forbid  its  application  to  the  iron  manufacture  in  Eu- 
rope. In  fact,  so  far  back  as  Elizabeth  and  James,  the  iron  works  were  occasioDally 
suppressed,  because  of  the  wood  they  used,  and  the  English  manufacturer  stmggled 
against  that  difficulty  until  within  the  last  100  years,  since  when  coke  haa  come  into 
use.  This  fact  being  known  to  the  English  old  iron  dealers  causes  them  to  seek  after 
the  iron  in  old  buildings. 

The  anthracite  coal  of  Pennsylvania  has  been  successfully  applied  to  the  manufto- 
ture  of  iron  within  the  last  ten  years,  and  of  good  quality,  is  now  admitted  to  be  the 
most  perfect  of  all  fuels  for  the  manufacture  of  iron.  8d.  The  flux,  the  business  of 
which  is  to  combine  with  earthy  matter  of  the  ore  as  the  fuel  combines  with  the  oxy- 
gen, and  the  nature  of  the  ore  therefore  indicates  the  necessary  flux ;  silicious  ores 
require  an  argillaceous  flux,  and  argillaceous  ores  a  calcarious  flux.  The  preparatioii 
of  the  flux  is  mechanical  only.  It  requires  to  be  broken  into  coovenient  lompet,  and 
arranged  with  the  fuel  and  ore,  which  has  also  been  roasted,  in  order  to  drive  off  aol- 
phur,  water,  arsenic,  and  other  volatile  substances.  The  blast  furnace  is  a  pyramid  of 
45  to  50  feet  high,  say  50  feet  square  at  the  base,  and  SO  at  the  top.  The  mterior  is 
shaped  like  a  double  cone,  something  like  a  sugar  loaf  placed  on  a  rannel ;  at  the  bot- 
tom are  arched  recesses,  one  of  which  is  for  drawing  out  the  metiU,  and  the  others  to 
admit  the  blast  which  maintains  the  fire ;  at  the  top  of  the  tunnel  is  a  platform,  tend- 
ed by  a  filler,  a  careful  person,  whose  businesd  it  is  to  regulate  the  charge  accordmg 
to  the  kind  of  iron  required :  an  ordinary  charge  consists  of  6  cwt  fuel,  6  cwt  of  ore, 
and  2  cwt  of  flux.  These  are  measured  upon  the  platform,  and  50  such  charges  are 
turned  into  the  furnace  in  12  hours,  keeping  it  always  full  The  combined  operatioo 
of  the  fuel  in  combustion,  and  the  flux,  is  to  detach  U)e  iron,  which  settles  in  a  fluid 
state  at  the  bottom  of  the  furnace,  in  front  of  which  k  a  thick  bed  of  sand,  forming 
the  floor  of  the  casting  house.  In  this  sand  the  moulder  forms  a  main  trench,  which 
is  called  a  *'  sow,"  leading  from  it  are  a  number  of  side  trenches,  called  "  pigs."  Twice 
in  twenty-four  hours  the  blast  of  the  furnace  is  cut  off,  and  the  bottom  tapped,  when 
the  molten  iron  flows  forth,  foaming  and  sparkling  with  a  dazzling  brilUaucy,  into 
the  "sow,**  thence  into  the  '*  pigs,"  each  of  whidi  contains  about  100  pounds,  when 
cold.  The  whole  weight  of  iron  thus  drawn  forth  is  about  6  tons,  as  the  product  of 
about  85  tons  of  material  The  quantity  of  carbon  which  the  pig  metal  contains  de- 
termines the  quality ;  that  element  confers  softness,  toughness,  and  fusibility  upon  it 

The  next  process  ,for  the  iron  is  the  **  refinery,"  which  is  a  broad,  shallow  hearth, 
open  in  front ;  aboye  is  a  low  chinmey.    In  thb  fbrnace  is  placed  a  charge  of  fuel  and 
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pig  iroD.  Two  blasts  are  set  in  aotioa  lor  two  or  Hurae  boats,  apoD  the  fased  metal 
upon  the  hearth,  the  carboo  of  which  combines  with  the  oxygen  of  the  blast.  The 
metal  then  flows  into  a  broad,  shallow  troagh,  where,  cooled  in  water,  it  becomes 
"finer's  metal,"*  and  ready  for  "  puddling.''  Here  the  metal  does  not  come  in  contact 
with  the  fuel,  bat  the  heat  is  raised  mi  til  the  metal  becomes  sticky.  The  heat  is  then 
lowered,  and  the  metal  becomes  almost  like  powder,  emitting  a  vapor.  The  heat  is 
then  again  raised,  and  the  puddler,  with  a  long  bar,  kneads  the  metal  into  a  ball  of 
80  to  90  pounds  weight  This  ball  is  then  dragged  under  the  "  hammer,"  a  gigantic 
instrument  of  some  five  tons  weight,  worked  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  blows  per 
minute,  by  a  steam  en^e.  By  this  .process  the  '*  puddle  ball"  is  condensed  into  a 
*'  bloom,"  which  is  malleable  iron  of  tolerable  purity.  It  is  conveyed,  still  hot,  to  the 
"  rolling  mill,"  which  is  composed  of  two  cas^iron  rollers  running  contrary  way?. 
They  are  case-hardened,  and  turned  in  a  lathe.  These  are  set  in  motion  by  steam, 
and  a  man,  taking  up  one  end  of  the  bloom,  applies  it  to  the  rollers,  which  drag  it 
in  and  thrust  it  out  on  the  other  side,  considerably  elongated. 

A  boy  then  turns  it  back  over  the  upper  roller  to  the  man,  who  again  thrusts  it 
through  a  smaller  opening  o  the  rollers.  After  several  repetitions,  the  **  bloom  "  has 
become  a  bar  fifteen  feet  long,  called  "  No.  1  bar- iron."  It  ia  then  cut  up  into  short 
lengths,  called  **  paddle  bars,"  and,  still  hot,  carried  to  the  '*  balling  furnace,"  where 
five  or  six  of  them  are  placed  fi^t  on  each  other,  and,  with  a  long  shovel,  thrust  into 
the  fomace,  until  they  reach  a  welding  heat.  They  are  then  withdrawn  and  sent  to 
the  rollers,  whence  they  issue  in  the  shape  of  a  smooth,  well-compressed  bar,  which, 
the  rough  ends  being  cut  off  by  a  circular  saw,  is  placed  upon  an  iron  floor  and 
straightened  ;  it  is  then  "No.  2  bar-iron,"  or  merchant  bars."  A  repetition  of  the  pro- 
cess of  cutting  up,  heating,  and  rolling,  improves  its  strength  and  malleability,  and  it 
is  then  "  No.  8,"  or  "  best  bar."  And  in  thi^i  manner  is  perfected  cable  iron,  nail,  and 
wire  rod,  brnler  plates,  t&c.  "  Scrap  iron"  is  composed  of  oM  nails,  saucepans,  and 
odds  and  ends  of  metal,  and  it  is  therefore  of  the  very  best  quality,  and  \a  employed 
for  locomotive  axles,  and  where  strength  is  most  required.  The  waste  in  the  process 
is  such,  that  one  hundred  tons  ore  may  yield  thiriy  tons  pig  and  twenty  tons  best 
bar. 

LAKE  SUPERIOR  MIMNO  SHARE  LIST. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  many  companies  not  mentioned  in  the  subjoined  list 
have  failed ;  and  that  this  statement  has  been  prepared  by  parties  interested  in  the 
development  of  the  mineral  treasures  of  Lake  Superior.    Discretion  and  good  judg- 
ment are  as  necessary  in  mining  as  in  any  other  branch  of  business  : — 

LAKK  SUPERIOR  MININa  SHARE   LIST,  MARCH,   1858. 

No  of  shsros.  Paid  in.      Pret.  prices. 

Boston  and  Pittsburg  Mining  Company 6,000  $  1 8  50  $  1 50  00 

MinnesoU 3,000  22  00  165  00 

Copper  Falls 10.000  8  00  60  00 

Northwest 10,000  16  00  25  00 

North  American 10,000  17  00  88  00 

Northwestern 10,000  8  00  IS  00 

Norwich 20,000  8  00  7  50 

Forest .' 10,000  8  00  14  00 

Dana 10.000  2  00  5  00 

Native  Copper 5,000  1  60  7  00 

Toltec 20.000  2  00  6  00 

Douglass  Houghton 10,000  6  00  6  00 

Phoenix 10,000  7  00  12  00 

Winthrop 10.000  75  8  00 

Iron  City 10,000  2  50  1  00 

National 10,000  2  00  13  00 

Ohio  Tap  Rock lO.OW  5  00  12  00 

Windsor 20,000  1  00  8  00 

FlintSteel 10,000  60  5  00 

Isle  Royale 10,000  1  00  6  00 

The  whole  amount  paid  in  on  the  twenty  most  prominent  mines  of  the  Lak^  Supe- 
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rior  copper  region,  enumerated  above,  is  equal  to  $1,122,000.  The  total  Yaloe  of 
these  mmes,  at  the  present  price  of  the  stocks,  is  equal  to  $3,760,000.  The  amoniit 
of  copper  recei?ed  from  all  the  mines  up  to  the  opening  of  navigatioo  in  1868,  is  es^ 
timated  at  10,400  tons,  equal  in  value  to  $8,000,000. 


VEW  METHOD  OF  PRESEAVIHG  TIMBER. 

A  letter  from  Canada  gives  the  following  account  of  a  new  method  of  preserring 
timber,  which  the  writer  thinks  will  be  resorted  to  in  that  country.  The  inventor,  as 
we  understand,  has  brought  it  before  the  British  Qovemment,  with  a  view  to  indues 
its  adoption  in  the  British  Navy.  Such  a  discovery  is  of  great  importance  to  the  sof- 
fering  interests  of  the  world : — 

The  method  was  discovered  by  William  Meyer,  who  lives  near  Hamburg,  in  the 
Duchy  of  Mecklenburg.  He  devoted  several  years  to  experiment  before  he  {Merfected 
the  process. '  A  brother  of  his,  who  has  been  a  reaident  of  Canada  for  twenty  years* 
was  in  Qermany  last  winter,  and  he  brought  with  him  specimens  of  the  preserved 
wood  which  have  been  done  six  years.  The  wood  is  pine,  but  its  character  is  entirely 
dianged  by  the  process  of  preserving.  The  whole  body  of  the  wood,  every  fiber  of 
it,  is  thoroughly  impregnated  with  the  preserving  preparation.  It  is  done  wbeo 
green.  The  native  sap  is  excluded  by  the  process,  and  the  preparation  with  which  ii 
IS  saturated  excludes  the  action  of  the  air  on  the  internal  fibers,  and  is  said  to  render 
decay  impossible.  The  wood,  when  preserved,  is  heavier  than  before ;  and  }Hne  or 
bass  wood  assumes  all  the  qualities  of  hard  wood.  It  takes  a  beautiful  polish ;  one 
of  the  surfaces  of  the  pine  I  have  seen  makes  this  quite  certain.  So  much  for  appear* 
ances.  The  value  of  such  a  discovery,  in  a  great  measure,  defies  all  test  but  tl»t  of 
time ;  still  there  are  other  criteria  that  may  help  to  determine  the  point.  The  cele- 
brated laebig  has  examined  specimens  of  the  preserved  wood,  and  has  given  lua 
opinion  that  the  invention  is  but  a  re-discovery  of  the  ancient  system  of  embalming 
the  dead,  applied  to  a  new  purpose,  and  that  he  is  highly  impressed  with  its  utility 
as  a  means  of  preserving  tunber.  A  company  has  been  formed  in  the  Dndiy  oif 
Mecklenburg  for  carrying  on  the  process  on  a  large  scale.  The  preserved  wood  loeea 
its  high  combustible  qualities ;  it  may  be  gradually  reduced  by  fire,  but  will  not 
blaze ;  it  is  possible  to  impregnate  it  so  deeply  as  to  render  it  incombustible,  and  this 
could  be  done  in  the  case  of  shingles.  It  at§o  imparts  great  flexibility  to  the  wood, 
and  prevents  the  ravages  of  worms.  The  preserved  wood  will  neither  shrink  nor  ex- 
paod.  If  the  invention  be  all  that  is  claimed  for  it,  it  will  be  invaluable  for  railroad 
purposes,  (hip  building,  roofing,  bridges,  and  every  purpose  in  which  wood  is  exposed 
to  tne  influence  of  the  atmosphere.  Three  hours  are  said  to  suffice  to  saturate  evenr 
fiber  of  the  wood  with  the  preservative  preparation.  The  process  is  very  cheap.  It 
could  be  done  for  from  a  half  a  cent  to  a  cent  and  a  half  a  cubic  foot,  according  to 
drcumstances.  A  mile  of  railroad  timber  could  be  preserved  for  about  one  hundred 
dollars.  What  principally  makes  the  process  so  cheap  is  the  incidental  circumstance^ 
that  in  the  preservation  of  the  preserving  liquid,  the  wood  burnt  can  be  made  into 
charcoal 


PRICES  OF  LEAD  AND  MINERAL  AT  GALENA. 

WiLUAic  HxANSTXAD,  Esq.,  hss  furnished  the  Galena  Gazette  with  the  subjoioed 
statement  of  the  average  prices  of  lead  and  mineral  for  eleven  years  past,  commenc- 
ing with  January,  1842,  and  closing  with  December,  1852 : — 

AVERAGB  FaiOBS  Or  LEAD  AMD  MTNKBAL  FEE   1,000   LBS.,  FOE  THE  TEARS 


Lead. 

Mineral. 

12  24 

$12  85 

1848 

2  84 

12  60 

1849 

2  80 

16  88 

1850 

2  96 

17  67 

1861 

2  89- 

17  88 

1852 

8  17 

19  16 

1842 

1843 

1844 

1845 

1846 

1847 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  price  of  lead  has  advanced  since  1842,  84  1-5  per 
cent,  and  the  price  of  mineral  during  the  tame  time,  100  per  cent 


Lewi. 

Miasfal 

$S  64 

$19  82 

8  67 

22  18 

4  20 

24  10 

4  08 

25  61 

4  12i 

86  87 
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SILK  WOBMS  ilVD  THE  PRODUeTIOM  OF  SILK. 

The  breeding  of  silk  worms,  as  we  learn  from  Galignam,  is  becoming  an  important 
l>raDcb  of  industry  in  Germany,  and  is  so  in  the  northern  as  well  as  m  the  southern 
parts,  thoogh  the  general  impression  is  that  silkworms  cannot  thrive  in  a  northern 
temperatare.    The  first  attempts  to  establish  this  branch  of  industry  in  the  north  were 
made  by  French  Protestant  refugees,  in  the  district  of  Wurtaburg,  in  1694,  and  they 
Tirere  encouraged  by  the  Prussian  Sovereigns.    In  the  middle  of  Uie  seventh  century, 
tbie  ramparts  of  Petz  and  the  environs  of  Frankfort  on  the  Oder  were  planted  with 
mulberry  trees,  and  in  the  following  century  Frederick  the  Great  causea  plantations 
to  be  make  at  Ccepnik,  Potsdam,  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Berlin.    Since  1821 
the  production  of  silk  has  become  considerable,  not  only  in  Prussia,  but  in  the  other 
states  of  the  Zollverein ;  the  annual  production  b  at  present  several  thousand  pounds. 
In  quality  it  is  remarkably  white,  and  finer  than  that  in  the  southern  countries ;  and 
SerUn  manufacturers  say  that  if  enough  of  it  could  be  obtained,  they  would  not  apply 
to  the  producers  of  Lombardv.    From  Berlin  and  Potsdam  the  cultivation  of  mut 
berry  trees  gradually  extended  to  Silesia  and  Hanover.    It  is  schoolmasters  who 
cbiefiy  occupy  themselves  with  it— one  of  their  body  having  in  the  eighteenth  cen> 
tury  commenced  it  as  a  means  of  adding  to  his  income ;  and  some  of  these  persons 
now  gain  from  20  to  80  thalers  (75f.  to  800f.)  annually.    Several  of  the  German 
Governments  encourage  the  production  of  silk  by  granting  premiums,  and  causing 
societies  of  patronage  to  be  formed.    A  short  time  ago,  the  Minister  of  Commerce 
recommended  that  the  eides  of  all  the  railways  should  be  planted  with  mulberry 
trees.    The  King  of  Wurtemberg  has  caused  the  French  translation  of  the  Chinese 
treatise  on  the  breeding  of  silkworms  to  be  translated  into  German,  and  to  be  exten- 
sively circulated  at  Dresden.    M.  D.  Carlowits,  one  of  the  ministers,  has  published  a 
work  on  the  subject ;  and  at  Munich,  the  Queen,  the  Royal  Princesses,  and  the  prin- 
cipal ladies  of  the  aristocracy,  patronise  societies  for  encouraging  it    In  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  Baden  the  roads  and  sides  of  the  railways  have  been  planted  with  mulberry 
trees,  and  m  the  villafi^e  of  Ilgen,  near  Heidelberg,  the  breeding  of  worms  has  been 
carried  en,  during  the  last'  tw^ve  years,  on  an  extensive  scale.    Austria,  on  its  part, 
Is  sparing  no  pains  to  increase  its  production,  which  already  amounts  to  about 
100,000,000f.  annually ^-one  half  commg  from  Lombardy  alone.    On  the  military 
frontier  of  Turkey,  a  garden  of  mulberry  trees  has  been  established  in  every  village, 
and  the  military  colopists  are  encouraged  to  extend  the  cultivation.    At  Prague  the 
fosses  of  the  fortifications  have  been  planted  with  mulberry  trees,  and  orders  have 
been  given  that  snch  trees  shall  also  be  planted  by  the  side  of  all  the  railways  in  the 
nxonarchy. 


THP  YALUE  OF  THE  BTORTH  CAROLINA  COPPER  MIKES. 

The  surprising  development  of  the  mineral  wealth  of  our  State,  says  the  Wilmxng» 
ion  (North  Carolina)  Herald,  but  now  commenced,  reminds  one  somewhat  of  the  fabled 
realizations  of  Aladdin's  Lamp ;  with  this  difference,  in  the  one  cases  the  riches  and 
possessions  were  imaginary,  while  in  the  other  they  are  tangible  and  real  It  would 
really  seem  that,  to  the  touch,  portions  of  North  Carolina  yield  treasures  vast  and 
astounding.  One  can  hardly  realize  the  rich  results  which,  after  a  long  night,  seem 
breaking  like  the  daylight  upon  as.  We  say  nothing  in  this  place  of  the  wealth  of 
the  coal  deposits — of  the  gold,  silver,  iron,  cement,  which  enrich  the  limits  of  our  good 
old  State ;  Dut>  in  passing  we  will  fflance  at  the  copper  mines,  which  but  a  short  time 
ago  were  undeveloped,  if  not  entirely  unknown.  It  is  now  ascertained  that  the  wealth 
of  these  mines  is  immense.  We  puolished  in  our  last,  an  account  of  a  sale  in  New 
York  of  one  hundred  tons  of  the  ore  recently  extracted  from  the  Fentress  mine  in  Guil- 
ford county  at  $180  per  ton.  This,  it  would  appear  from  subsequent  developments,  is 
bat  the  bepining  of  the  end.    The  mine  is  ricn  beyond  all  calculation.    The  Patriot, 

Sublished  in  the  counir  in  which  the  mine  is  situated,  savs :  .**  We  understand  that 
iie  mine  opened  in  this  county  becomes  richer  as  the  workmen  go  down.  Between 
the  different  tunnels  or  slopes  cut  in  the  vein  there  is  now  ascertained  to  be  copper 
ore  sufficient  to  bring  in  market  one  million  of  dollars.  This  sounds  like  an  astonish- 
ing yield,  and  we  should  almost  hesitate  to  mention  it,  were  it  not  for  reliable  assu- 
rances of  the  correctness  of  the  estimate.  And  yet,  at  the  bottom  of  the  last  and 
deepest  shaft  the  vein  is  thickest  and  richest  1 — promising  a  remuneration  to  enter- 
prise and  labor  valuable  beyond  precedent  in  the  annals  of  mining  in  this  country." 
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CASTOR  01]^  FOR  CANDLES. 

An  anonjmoua  correspondent  writes : — "  I  notice  in  one  of  mj  papers  from  tibe 
north,  that  the  castor  oil  plant  is  now  being  cultivated  in  some  sections  for  the  par- 
pose  of  making  candles.  It  is  asserted  that  the  fine  oil  afforded  bj  this  regetable  i J 
.  admirably  adapted  for  purposes  of  illumination,  and  that  the  candles  made  of  it  are  as 
elegant  in  appearance  as  those  of  wax.  I  have  myself  cultivated  the  plant,  ami  ata 
very  sanguine  that  it  will  be  found  to  be  well  adapted  to  the  purpose  indicated. 
The  yield  is  very  great  on  good  soil,  and  I  have  never  known  a  single  plant  to  be  de- 
stroyed by  bug  or  worm.  The  soil,  I  should  think,  ought  to  be  a  mixture  of  loam, 
clay,  and  fine  sand,  with  a  fair  allowance  of  old,  perfectly  well  decomposed  compost, 
or  stable  manure.  In  field  culture,  I  should  prefer  the  drill  system — making  the  rowa 
about  four  feet  asunder,  to  afford  room  for  lateral  branching,  and  placing  the  seed 
about  the  same  distance  apart  in  the  drills.  The  appearance  of  an  acre  of  this  vege- 
table would  be  very  beautiful.  The  foliage  is  elegant,  of  a  dark,  glossy  green,  and 
the  whole  plant  has  a  luxurious  and  stalwart  appearance  which  cannot  fiiil  to  be 
pleasing  to  a  cultivated  taste.  The  beans  are  literally  filled  with  oil.  On  pressing 
one  between  the  thumb  and  finger,  the  oil  is  forced  out  in  a  pore  state  and  large 
quantity. 

**  By  using  proper  machinery  in  expressing  the  oil  the  expense  would  certainly  be 
very  trifling.  As  to  the  method  of  making  the  candles  I  have  no  information  to  com- 
municate, but  presume  it  is  quite  simple.  Perhaps  some  of  our  readers  have  bad 
experience  in  the  business,  and  are  acquainted  both  with  the  cultivation  of  the  plaat 
and  the  manufacture  of  the  oil." 


THE  IR09r  TRADE  OF  GREAT  BRITAIX. 

The  annexed  statement  exhibits  the  production  of  iron  in  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  during  the  year  1862 : — 

FurBac*.  Eitiinat*d  nsfee 

DiBtrictfl.  InblaM.       Out  of  Mast.        Total,     per  aBB.— Toao. 

Scotland 118  81  \U  776,000 

South  Wales 186  27  162  686,000 

South  Wales,  anthracite 12  28  86  81,000 

South  Staffordshire 127  82  169  726,000 

North  SUffordshire 17  4  21  90.000 

North  Wales 6  7  18  80,000 

Shropshire 27  18  40  120,000 

Durham 18  8  26  110,000 

Northumberland 7  6  18  35.000 

Yorkshire  and  Derbyshire 86  7  42  160.000 

Total 497  168  666  2,701,000 

The  recent  rise  in  the  market  value  of  iron  must  give  a  great  impetus  to  ita  produc- 
tion, and  we  have  no  doubt  the  returns  for  1863  will  show  an  important  iocFease.  In 
the  United  States,  an  impulse  of  very  considerable  importance  nas  lately  been  given 
to  iron  manufactures,  and  we  are  in  receipt  of  intelligence  from  many  points  showiog- 
a  decided  movement  in  the  business. 


HOW  THE  INDIGO  OF  COMMERCE  IS  PREPARED. 

The  Indigo  is  a  shrub-like  plant,  two  or  three  feet  high,  with  delicate  blue  green 
leaves,  which,  at  the  harvest  time,  about  the  month  of  August,  are  cut  off  close  to  the 
stem,  tied  into  bundles,  and  laid  into  great  wooden  tubi».  Planks  are  then  laid  on 
them,  and  great  stones  to  cause  a  pressure,  and  then  water  is  poured  over  them,  and 
after  a  day  or  two  the  liquor  begins  to  ferment  In  this  process  of  fermentation  lies 
the  principal  difficulty,  and  every  thing  depends  on  allowing  it  to  oonUnne  just  the 
proper  time.  When  the  water  has  acquired  a  dark  g^ten  color,  it  is  poured  off  inte 
other  tubs,  mixed  with  lime,  and  stirred  with  wooden  shovels  till  a  blue  deposit  sepa- 
rates itself  from  the  water,  which  is  then  allowed  to  run  off.  The  remaining  sub- 
stance, the  indigo,  is  then  put  into  linen  bags,  through  which  the  moisture  filters,  and 
as  soon  as  the  indigo  is  dry  and  hard,  it  is  broken  into  pieces  and  packed  np.  Indjgo 
is  cultivated  in  the  East  Indies  to  a  considerable  exteat. 
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MAIUFACTURB  ASD  OBlQUi  OF  GLASS.) 

Olasa  is  Bot  ooly  a  highly  useful  materuJ,  but  its  manufacture  is  one  of  the  most 
eztraordinarj  arts  which  human  ingenuity  has  attained.  The  common  glass,  such  as 
green  bottles,  is  composed  of  coarse  sand,  and  an  extract  from  sea-weed,  called  soda. 
The  weed  is  burnt,  and  the  ashes  constitute  what  is  known  by  the  name  of  barilla, 
from  which  soda  is  made,  without  which  the  sand  could  never  be  reduced  to  a  fluid, 
and  therefore  could  not  be  made  into  glass.  To  render  green  glass  sufficiently  clear 
and  transparent  for  general  purposes,  a  finer  sand  is  procured  from  the  quartz  rock, 
reduced  to  small  particles.  Red  lead  is  also  added  to  make  the  glass  brittle.  These 
materials,  as  in  tne  making  of  all  kinds  of  ^lass,  are  melted  together  in  clay  pots 
placed  for  that  purpose  in  furnaces.  The  liqmd  thus  produced  is  purified  by  skim- 
ming, and  it  is  then  blown  by  an  iron  tube,  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  of  children 
blowing  soap  bubbles  with  a  tobacco  pipe.  There  are  other  processes,  such  as  rolling 
it  out  on  an  iron  table,  and  again  blowmg  it»  which  is  repeated  a  second  and  a  thira 
time,  and  on  each  repetition  it  is  subjected  to  the  furnace ;  it  is  finally  whirled  round 
as  a  mop  is  trundleo,  and  with  the  same  effect,  the  particles  of  the  glass  fly  off  like 
drops  of  water  from  the  mop,  until  it  is  expanded  sufficiently,  and  becomes  a  flat 
round  plate.  Plate-glass  is  made  of  fine  sand,  quick  lime,  nitre  and  red  lead,  and 
the  melted  substance  is  then  merely  poured  out  upon  a  metallic  table,  with  edges  to 
confine  it  to  the  size  required.  The  manufacture  of  glass  articles  is  upon  the  same 
principle  as  that  described,  though  other  materials  are  used  to  vary  the  effect ;  as  in 
imitation  of  diamonds,  gems,  <£c.  The  origin  of  glass  is  invoWed  in  obscurity,  but 
Pliny  states  that  some  merchants  having  been  cast  upon  the  coast  of  Syria,  nrnde  a 
fire  to  cook  some  food,  by  which  some  weed  was  burnt  to  ashes,  and  Uiese  mixing 
j^ith  the  sand,  produced  glass.  However  that  may  be,  the  art  was  not  practiced  by 
*the  Anglo-Saxons  until  within  the  last  two  centuries.  "We  all  know  its  perfection 
now  m  this  country,  and  in  England  the  Glass  or  *  *  Crystal  Palace,"  beat  even  Cin- 
derella's glass  slippers. 


SUGAR  MAKING  IN  HAVANA. 


HiEAX  Fuller,  Esq,  the  editor  of  the  Evening  Mirror^  who  spent  a  short  time  on 
the  island  of  Cuba,  concludes  one  of  hid  interesting  letters  with  a  brief  description  of 
the  sugar  estates,  as  follows : — 

I  must  here  end  these  hurried  notes  of  m^  five  days'  rambllngs  among  the  sugar 
estates  in  the  north  of  Cuba,  having  seen  in  this  short  period  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
<  saccharine  matter  "  to  sweeten  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  From  the  mill  at  Amistad,  the 
'juice "  flows  at  the  rate  of  sixteen  hundred  gallons  per  hour — in  a  stream  almost 
equal  to  the  water  power  that  turns  the  wheel  At  the  Aldama  estate,  they  are  pre- 
paring to  send  the  juice  a  distance  of  three  miles,  in  iron  tubes,  to  be  boiled.  On  a 
plantation  of  two  thousand  acres,  you  will  see  cane  enough  growing  to  fill  the  Oroton 
Reservoir  with  sap.  I  have  seen  stocks  upon  the  Alfonso  estate  fifteen  feet  in  length, 
and  large  round  in  proportion.  When  it  is  added,  that  ninety  per  cent  in  weight  of 
the  cane  is  juice,  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  its  marvelous  richness.  The  best  mills, 
such  as  the  Amistad,  onl^  obtain  from  seventy  to  seventy-five  per  cent.  It  is  quite 
probable  that  some  chemical  means  will  yet  be  discovered  of  extracting  the  last  pieurti- 
de  from  the  begazo. 


MINING  IN  NORTH  CAROUNA. 


The  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Whig  says  the  search  for  gold  in  that  state,  which  has  hith- 
erto proved  so  profitable,  is  about  te  give  place  to  the  mania  tor  copper  mines.  Two 
companies  from  the  North  have  recently  visited  the  mines  in  the  vicinity  of  Charlotte, 
and  the  Whig  says  Mr.  P.  W.  Groot,  of  Albanjr,  N.  Y.,  as  the  agent  of  a  Northern 
company,  has  purchased  the  Pharr,  Capps  &  Reid  mines,  from  the  latter  of  which  it  is 
stated  that  gold  to  the  value  of  $10,000,000  has  ahready  been  extracted;  also,  the  es- 
tate in  the  counties  of  Lincoln  and  Gaston  known  as  the  High  Shoal  Iron  Works,  with 
about  16,000  acres  of  land  attached  to  it  One  block  of  copper,  weighing  596  pounds, 
from  the  Cathey  mine,  is  intended  for  exhibition  at  the  Crystal  Palace. 
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THE  RElUnSS  OF  OOLD  PICKHSG^ 

Moesman,  in  his  receDtly  published  work,  **Au$traUa  VisUed  and  HetfUiM,' Ihm 
describes  the  realities  of  gold  digging: — 

To  most  people  at  a  distance,  there  appears  some  romance  in  gold  digging ;  they  are 
excited  witn  the  idea  that  they  may  kick  up  a  stone  and  find  twenty  pounds  of  gold 
under  it,  and  cannot  imagine  how  people  can  refrain  from  seizing  a  pick  and  IveakiDg 
ever^  piece  of  quarts  they  pass,  to  see  if  there  is  another  monster  nugget  in  it^  But 
this  IS  all  a  delusion ;  gold  digging  is  a  real  downright  matter-of*&ct  trade ;  so  many 
hours  of  coomion  laborer's  work,  so  much  gold ;  so  many  buckets  of  earth,  so  mai^ 
ounces :  and  once  a  man  is  among  the  diggers,  he  feels  no  more  inclination  to  take  a 
pick  in  his  hand  for  the  chance  of  what  he  might  turn  up,  than  he  would  to  enter  apoa 
the  labor  of  English  navvies,  whose  allowance  is  three  cubic  yards  per  day.  The  labor 
is  always  great,  and  sometimes  exceedingly  so :  a  great  many  fail;  and  the  dirty  week, 
mud,  and  Pushing  in  water,  the  wretched  cooking,  and  uncomfortable  beds — ^if  such  as 
the  great  mass  have  can  be  called  beds — the  discomfort  of  sitting  about  in  the  open 
air  between  sundown  and  bedtime,  and  rising  cold  and  damp  in  the  morning,  b^de 
the  pain  of  training  the  body  to  a  severe  and  incessant  labor,  are  so  contrary  to  the 
habits  of  the  many,  that  few  can  stand  the  training.  No  one,  therefore,  ahoQld  thmk 
of  attempting  such  work,  unless  he  feels  himself  equal  to  any  exertion,  mentally  and 
bodily,  and  prepared  to  rough  it  in  the  extremest  sense  of  the  term.  It  is  yery  easy 
to  distinguisn  tnose  who  have  been  any  length  of  time  at  work  from  the  new  arriyals, 
by  their  worn  and  dirty  dress,  their  beards,  and  their  thin,  lank  £M;e8 ;  for  eyen  lbs 
most  healthy  of  them  hAve  a  haggard  appearance.  A  few  were  complaining  of  dvsen- 
tery,  and  some  of  them  had  bad  eyes ;  the  latter  occasioned  by  the  flies,  wbi(£  are 
terribly  annoying ;  and  the  former  generally  goes  its  round  among  the  new-comers, 
though  most  of  the  men  are  remarkably  healthy  at  this  time  of  the  year;  but  the 
water  in  many  places  was  very  bad,  and  its  ill  effects  were  much  felt 


STEAM  FACTORIES  FOR  BRICKS. 

It  is  stated  in  the  Liverpool  7\mes  that  companies  have  been  formed  in  the  most 
eligible  localities  that  could  be  selected,  for  the  purpose  of  manufiocturing  bri^  in 
steam  factories  by  a  new  patent  process.  One  of  these  establishments  has,  for  more 
than  twelve  months  past,  been  in  operation  on  a  small  scale  at  Huntingdon,  where  six 
men  and  four  bo^s  are  making  60,000  bricks  a  week,  no  alterations  of  weather  in  the 
slightest  degree  mterfering  with  their  operations.  Under  the  same  patent,  and  on  an 
improved  scale,  immense  works  are  just  being  put  down  at  Arlese^,  also,  on  the 
Great  Northern  line,  a  little  more  than  26  miles  south  of  the  metropolis,  where  about 
a  million  and  a  quarter  will  be  made  weekly  for  the  London  market  Other  works 
are  in  progress  at  Cambridge,  where  120.000  a  week  will  be  made;  at  Rugby, 
120,000;  Leicester,  600,000 ;  Liverpool,  600,000;  Manchester,  60,000;  Birmingham, 
600,000;  Derby,  120,000;  Nottingham.  860,000;  Doncaster,  for  the  great  Yorkshire 
tovras,  800,000,  Ac.  The  Nottingham  firm,  tradinp^  under  the  name  of  Edward  G rip- 
per A  Co.,  have  commenced  active  operations.  This  company's  works  will  occupy 
iorty-«x  acres  at  Mapperley. 


EXTRATA6ANT  PROnTS  OF  LEAD  MIiriNO. 

The  Grant  County  Herald  remarks  as  follows,  under  this  head  : — ^'*  We  leam  that 
the  smelters  at  Franklin,  Iowa  Co.,  are  paying  $40  per  1,000  pounds  for  mineraL  Wt 
fear  that  this  rate  is  the  result  of  competition,  or  else  over  estimated  demand.  That 
mineral  will  fluctuate  the  coming  season  between  ISO  and  $40,  we  have  no  doubt, 
but  that  its  steady  value,  based  upon  the  Eastern  and  St  Louis  price  of  lead,  will  be 
140,  we  doubt  very  much.  Be  that  as  it  may,  niioers  may  rely  upon  a  very  high 
compensation  for  their  labors  henceforth.** 

The  Galena  Advertiser  says: — ""We  fully  agree  in  the  above  opinion.  The  price 
of  our  staple,  for  some  time  to  come,  must  mainly  depend  on  the  prices  asked  by  the 
owners  of  Spanish  and  English  Lead,  for  it  is  plain  that  our  own  mines  cannot  supply 
the  market.  If  foreign  dealers  choose  to  keep  the  price  to  near  its  present  limit,  we 
think  they  can  do  so,  but  this  cannot  be  a  safe  reliance  in  the  transaction  of  a  heavy 
business. 
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SECURITIES  OF  CORPORATIONS. 

The  subjoined  commimicatioD  is  from  a  bighlj  respectable  retired  merchant  of  Bos- 
ton. Replies  to  a  portion  of  the  queries  have  been  published  in  the  pages  of  this 
Jonmal ;  and,  as  we  are  not  in  possession  of  official  and  authentic  information  on  other 
points,  so  as  to  answer  the  whole,  we  have  concluded  to  lay  before  the  readers  of  the 
Merchants*  Magaxine  the  communication  of  our  correspondent,  in  the  hope  that  we 
shall  receive  from  competent  authorities,  documents,  at  an  early  day,  which  will  enabl« 
us  to  compile  a  correct  answer  to  each  question  propounded.  We  are  pressed  with  a 
multitude  of  inquiries  of  a  similar  character,  and  we  regret  that  we  are  not  always  in 
possession  of  the  requisite  data  to  answer  them  all.  We  also  receive  a  great  number 
of  private  letters,  requesting  exact  information  on  a  great  variety  of  topics,  which 
would  occupy  days  to  prepare ;  and  we  only  regret  that  our  labors  in  the  conduct  of 
the  Magazine  are  so  pressing  and  arduous,  that  we  find  it  utterly  out  x>f  our  power,  in 
many  instances,  to  comply.  We  shall  continue  to  give,  from  month  to  month,  such 
"  &cts  and  figures  "  as  will  furnish  almost  every  attentive  reader  with  the  means  of 
collecting  an  answer  to  every  leading  commercial  and  financial  question  which  may 
arise.  We  make  this  explanation  in  justice  to  ourselves,  and  as  an  apology  for  any 
seeming  neglect  on  our  part  to  comply  with  the  wishes  and  wants  of  our  subscribers 
and  correspondents. 
To  Faexm AN  HoNT,  EditoT  MerchanUi  Ifc^azine : — 

Sia : — Confident  that  you  will  excuse  me  for  the  suggestion,  I  venture  the  hope  that 
you  will  be  able  and  willing,  and  that  it  will  comport  with  the  interest  of  your  valu- 
able Magazine,  to  answer,  in  some  early  number,  tne  following  questions : — 

What  States  of  tins  Union  have  loaned  their  security  to  corporations  or  any  other 
bodies? 

To  what  bodies,  and  to  what  extent  t 

What  States  have  permitted  any  of  their  corporate  bodies  to  loan  their  Becuntj  for 
any  public  purpose,  such  as  counties  and  towns  for  rail  and  plank  roads,  ^.  t 

Is  the  property  of  every  individual  of  Euch  counties  and  towns  liable  and  attach- 
able until  such  hability  is  annulled  f 

It  has  been  said  that  in  some  States,  by  constitutional  or  other  law,  this  individual 
liability  exbts,  and  in  some  that  it  does  not,  county  and  town  property  only  being  at- 
tachable.   A  State  not  being  suable,  its  citizens  are  liable  only  by  taxation. 

At  this  juncture,  ^hen  such  an  amount,  and  such  a  variety  of  stocks  are  presented 
to  the  public  for  investments,  it  is  important  that  a  clear  understanding  on  this  sub- 
ject be  made  plain. 

H.  G. 


flONESTY  OF  A  COLORED  CLOTHES  DEALER. 

It  is  stated  in  the  Chronicle  that  E.  F.  B.  Mundroco,  No.  25  Brattle-street,  Boston, 
drew  a  check  on  one  of  the  banks  of  that  city  on  Friday,  December  81st,  1852,  for 
f  500,  received  his  money,  and  went  away  with  it  He  soon  discovered  that  he  had 
received  $1000  instead  of  |500,  and  returned  to  the  bank  and  asked  the  teller  if  he 
rectified  mistakes.  He  was  told  that  he  did ;  and  that  if  he  would  call  after  the  cash 
waa  balanced,  any  mistake  made  would  then  be  discovered  and  rectified.  Mr.  M.  then 
said  be  only  wanted  what  was  right,  and  threw  down  the  $1000  as  the  sum  paid  him, 
and  received  the  correct  amount  The  teller  paid  the  person  a  liberal  sum  for  his 
houesiy.    This  honest  man  is  a  colored  clothes  dealer  in  Brattle-street 

Such  instances  of  honesty,  though  by  no  means  rare,  are  well  worth  recording  in  the 
pages  of  the  Merchant^  Magaiine, 
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THE  SEW  YORK  CITY  DIRECTORY.*] 

The  wonderful  growth  of  the  City  of  I^ew  York  is  moet  Btrikinglj  iHoEbnted  m 
this  volome,  coataining  the  names  of  its  active  and  nrnnl j  population.  Of  such  names 
there  are  scarcely  less  than  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand.  The  female  portion,  the 
children  and  youth,  and  a  large  number  composing  the  transient  population,  are  al- 
ways omitted  in  these  books.  The  corporation  of  the  city,  with  all  its  departmentt, 
the  public  institutions,  both  commercial  and  charitable,  the  depots  of  its  far-reaching 
railroads,  its  ferries,  expresses,  and  police  stations,  when  combmed  in  one  view,  pre- 
sent a  picture  surpassing  in  magnitude  and  power,  in  life  and  energy,  many  of  the 
States  of  this  XJnion. 

The  volume  before  us  is  larger  than  any  Directory  of  any  previous  year.  It  even 
exceeds  the  volume  issued  by  the  same  parties  last  year  by  an  hundred  pages,  while 
the  number  of  names  is  greater  by  fifteen  thousand. 

The  publication  of  a  City  Directory  has  now  become  the  greatest  feat  in  book- 
making  of  the  day.  On  the  second  day  of  the  month  of  May  the  canvass  for  the 
names,  places  of  business,  occupation,  and  residence  of  every  business  man  and  house- 
holder is  commenced.  This  is  completed  in  about  twelve  days.  The  list  is  then  ar- 
ranged in  alphabetical  order  and  put  into  type,  all  of  which  is  revised,  errors  correci- 
ed,  and  the  volume  printed  and  bound  in  about  fourteen  days  more,  exclusive  of  Son- 
days.  Such  activity,  energy  and  dispatch,  is  witnessed  in  no  other  instance  in  the 
publishing  business  of  the  country.  Of  course,  some  errors  are  to  be  expected  where 
so  much  is  done  so  quickly.  But  the  wonder  is,  how  the  work  is  rendered  so  accu- 
rate. In  this  volume  we  have  looked  carefully  for  errors  and  omissions,  and  have 
found  none  within  the  limits  of  our  acquaintance.  Others  have  put  it  to  the  same 
test  with  the  same  result  It  is  justly  entitled  to  commendation  for  the  care  and  cor- 
rectness which  its  pages  exhibit 

Among  the  new  features  in  this  issue  is  a  complete  list  of  the  banks  of  the  United 
States,  with  the  amount  of  capital  of  each,  officers,  location,  discount  days,  <^. ;  also 
a  complete  list  of  the  secret  and  benefit  societies,  with  their  officers ;  building  asso- 
ciations, officers,  Ac;  mining  companies;  rates  of  postage  in  full,  Ac  The  Appendix 
is  rich  in  information  for  the  business  man.  The  typographical  execution  of  the  work 
is  admirable.  In  a  word,  it  is  a  volume  worthy  of  the  patronage  of  the  public,  and 
should  find  a  place  in  every  counting-room  and  office  of  business. 


PAJVORAMA  OF  NIAGARA  FALLS. 

We  have  watched  with  much  interest  the  progress  of  a  Panorama  of  Niagara,  upon 
which  Mr.  Godfoet  N.  Faaneenbtein  has  ibr  some  time  been  engaged,  and  which  is 
now  within  a  few  weeks  of  completion. 

A  number  of  the  views  we  have  seen  as  they  were  finished,  and  though  it  is 
many  years  since  we  visited  Niagara,  each  picture  brought  the  great  original  vividly 
before  us — ^we  were  again  at  Niagara. 

The  sketches  from  which  this  Panorama  is  painted.  Ma.  F&amkbvstxin  has  been  ma- 
king at  different  times  since  1 844.  This  enables  him  to  present  this  great  masterpiece 
of  nature  under  the  various  changes  of  nine  years.  There  are  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
three  paintings,  of  which  one  hundred  and  eight  are  finished  oil  paintings,  and  were, 
with  five  or  six  unavoidable  exceptions,  painted  on  the  spot  They  were  taken  dor- 
all  the  seasons  of  the  year,  and  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night  The  moonh'ght  and 
winter  views  are  peculiarly  unique  and  interesting.  What  a  treat  it  will  be  to  see 
this  world-wondev  in  every  possible  aspect,  and  as  it  can  only  be  seen  in  nature  during 
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I  the  cooree  of  a  number  of  years,  in  the  short  space  of  one  or  two  hours.  Among  the 
nnusQal  and  remarkable  scenes,  will  be  a  yiew  bj  the  light  of  a  fire  which  occured 
last  summer  on  the  Canada  side  not  far  from  the  fails. 

Mr.  Frankenstein  is  not  satisfied  with  giving  everything  outside,  but  takes  us  be- 
hind the  cataract,  reveals  to  us  the  interior  of  this  rushing  flood,  while  we  are  cozily 
seated  in  our  arm-chairs.  Comfortable  reflection  I  No  danger  of  the  rocks  falling 
upon-us ;  no  stepping  upon  the  slippery  eels ;  and  last  but  not  least,  not  to  be  obliged 
to  incase  ourselves  in  those  grotesque  oil-cloth  dresses. 

The  last  views  of  the  Panorama  we  have  seen,  are  the  rapids  of  the  Horse-shoe 
Fall,  from  Iris  Island.  In  one  is  depicted  the  thrilling  occurrence  of  last  summer — 
the  rescue  of  a  man  named  Johnson  from  the  rapids,  by  the  brave  boatman  of  Niagara, 
Joel  R.  Robinsoa  Ma.  Frankenstein  was  present,  and  describes  it  as  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  touching  scenes  be  ever  witnessed.  In  another  view  the  rescurer  and 
the  rescued  are  seated  in  a  boat  borne  on  the  shoulders  of  the  excited  crowd,  which 
the  cry,  '*  A  man  in  the  rapids  ,**  had  drawn  together.  Another  of  the  last  views  we 
saw,  was  the  Hermit's  Cascade — that  lively,  sparkling,  little  sheet  of  water  between 
Iris  and  Mo93  Islands.  Who  does  not  remember  it  f  The  Hermit,  with  guitar  in 
hand,  is  sitting  near  the  little  Fall  he  loved  so  well ;  and  a  more  appropriate  place  for 
a  hermit  could  not  easily  be  found ;  though  in  this  day  of  steam,  when  Niagara  is 
visited  by  so  many  thousands,  to  lead  a  secluded  life  there  would  be  impossible.  To 
show  how  authentic  this  Panorama  is,  we  will  mention  that  the  hermit  is  the  only  ob- 
ject introduced  in  any  way  connected  with  Niagara,  which  Ma.  Frankenstein  did  not 
take  from  nature.  The  figure  was  painted  from  a  description  fumbhed  last  year  by 
a  cousin  of  the  hermit,  on  a  visit  from  England,  and  the  proprietor  of  the  ferry  at  the 
Falls. 

We  have  long  been  familiar  with  Ma.  FaANKENSTsiN's  pictures,  and  remember  with 
melancholy  pleasure  the  high  praise  bestowed  upon  them  by  one  of  the  purest  tastes, 
now  no  longer  in  this  world.  What  could  be  more  life-like  than  his  portrait  of  the 
poet  Bryant  \  What  more  like  New  England  than  the  painting  he  executed  some 
years  since  for  Hon.  Abbott  Lawrence,  of  the  family  homestead  in  Groton,  Massachu- 
setts ;  and  the  views  of  the  Adams'  residence,  in  Quincy,  Massachusetts,  for  Hon. 
Charles  Francis  Adams  f  Or  more  like  Kentucky  and  Niagara  than  the  pictures  pain- 
ted for  Jenny  Lind  !  What  more  sweet  and  placid  thaa  his  views  of  the  Miami  and 
Whitewater  Rivers,  and  other  streams  near  Cincinnati  f  Or  more  like  New  Hamp 
shire  than  his  White  Mountain  scenes  t 

We  are  glad  that  an  artist  of  Ma.  Frankenstein's  reputation,  conceived  the  idea  of 
giving  the  world  a  Panorama  of  Niagara.  A  noble  work  it  is,  and  we  predict  for  the 
enterprise,  to  speak  commercially,  the  most  brilliant  success. 

MERCANTILE  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

We  are  rejoiced  to  learn  that  a  Mercantile  Library  Association  has  been  formed  in 
San  Francisco.  It  is  better  than  the  news  of  the  arrival  at  New  York  of  **  another 
million.''  A  gentleman  connected  with  the  banking-house  of  Adams  &  Co.,  represents 
it  to  us  as  a  joint  stock  company :  capital  $50,000  of  2,000  shares.  Only  about  flO.OOO 
have  as  yet  been  paid  in.  Subscribing  members  pay  $10  initiation,  and  $8  quarterly 
in  advance  ;  stockholders  $25  and  $8  quarterly  in  advance ;  $100  constitutes  a  life 
member.  It  commences  with  a  library  of  2,000  volumes.  The  rooms  are  located  io 
the  California  Exchange  Building.    The  list  of  officers  is  as  follows: — 

David  S.  Turner,  President ;  Joshua  P.  Haven,  Vice  President ;  H.  Gibbons,  M.  D. 
Cor.  Secretary  ;  Wm.  H.  Stevens,  Rec.  Secretary  ;  Chas.  K  Buwers,  Jr.,  Treasurer. 

Directors :  J.  B.  Crockett,  E.  E.  Dunbar,  D.  H.  Haskell,  E.  P.  Flint 
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TEE  OPIUM  TRADE. 

It  will  be  recollected  bj  many  of  our  readers,  that  Dr.  Nathan  Allci,  of  Lowefl 
Maas.,  fomiBhed  two  artidee  oo  the  Opinm  Trade  for  the  MerehanU*  Magazine^  whldh 
were  published  in  1860.  About  the  eame  time  he  pat  forth  a  pamphlet  of  woam 
eighty  pages,  entitled,  **  The  Opium  Trade;  including  a  Sketch  ofite  History,  Exieni» 
Effects,  etc^  as  carried  on  in  India  and  China!*  The  first  edition  of  that  work  has 
been  out  of  print  for  some  time,  and  repeated  inquiries  having  been  made  ibr  it,  hm 
has  just  published  a  new  edition,  somewhat  enlarged  as  well  as  improved,  by  the  in- 
troduction of  additional  &cts,  and  bringing  down  statistics  of  the  trade  to  the  present 
time.  The  recent  discoveries  of  immense  quantities  of  gold  in  Oalifomia  and  Aostra- 
lia,  leading  to  very  important  changes  in  population  and  Commerce  in  those  portions 
of  the  world,  must  have  a  powerful  effect  upon  the  Chinese  nation,  and  clothe  wiUi 
new  interest  everything  affecting  the  welfSsu'e  of  that  great  people.  An  applicatioa 
for  the  renewal  of  the  charter  of  the  East  India  Company  is  soon  to  be  made  to  Par- 
liament, when  the  question  whether  the  government  of  Oreat  Britain  will  oontinoe  to 
carry  on  this  iniquitous  traffic  must  be  met  In  1888,  when  the  charter  of  this  com- 
pany was  renewed  for  twenty  years,  and  the  British  government  assumed  its  entirtt 
control  in  India,  the  Opinm  Question  was  then  warmly  contested  by  some  of  the  ablest 
and  best  men  in  Parliament  Every  person  making  the  least  pretensions  to  philan- 
thropy or  Christianity,  or  even  to  common  humanity,  must  feel  a  deep  interest  in  tlie 
result  of  this  question. 

In  compliance  with  the  request  of  Dr.  Allen,  we  cheerfully  give  place  to  the  sob- 
joined  note,  which  is  appended  to  the  new  edition  of  Uie  work : — 

The  writer  is  preparing  an  article  upou  the  abuse  of  opiates  in  Great  Britain  amd 
the  United  States,  and  would  be  greatly  obliged  to  merchants,  drug^ts,  or  members 
of  the  medical  profession  who  will  communicate  to  his  address,  (Dr.  Nathan  AU^i, 
Lowell,  Mass.,)  any  fi&cts  bearing  upon  this  subject 


RISE  OF  REAL  ESTATE  IN  NEW  YORK. 

As  an  example  of  the  extraordinary  advance  in  the  prices  of  real  estate  in  Nefw 
York,  the  Journal  of  Comnieree  has  the  following: — 

Some  twenty-eight  years  ago  one  of  our  most  respectable  citizens,  now  living,  pur- 
chased large  quantities  of  land  in  the  upper  part  of  Manhattan  Island,  baamg  hii 
prospect  of  gain  on  the  calculation  that  the  population  of  the  city  doubled  in  every  sixty 
years,  and  that  the  island  was  capable  of  containing  a  population  of  1,600,000.  He 
was  laughed  at  but  has  since  turned  most  of  his  land  to  handsome  account*  A  few 
days  ago,  he  sold  a  lot  on  the  comer  of  Fifth  Avenue  and  105th  street  which  cost  $40 
at  the  time  mentioned,  for  |800 ;  and  other  lots,  in  Yorkville,  for  which  fix>m  $86  to 
$40  was  paid,  now  readily  bring  $800  and  upwanis»  according  to  location. 

A  lot  on  the  northeast  comer  of  Fulton-street  and  Broadway,  we  are  informed  oo 
creditable  authority,  some  ninety  feet  deep  by  thirty  front,  has  been  leased  for  fourteen 
years,  for  $20,000  per  annum.  The  lessee,  who  is  now  engaged  in  erecting  a  bmldiE^ 
00  the  site,  expects  to  realise  $80,000  from  the  rents. 


FLAX:  IMPROYEMEirr  IN  ITS  TREATMEJIT. 

The  Scientific  American  says: — "  A  great  improvement  in  the  early  preparation  of 
flax  has  been  discovered  in  Ireland  bv  a  Mr.  Watt  By  it  the  flax  is  prepared  for 
scratching  without  fermentation  in  24  hours.  The  coarse  flax  is  steamed  along  with 
some  lime  water,  or  high  pressure  steam  itself  will  answer,  for  five  hours  in  a  cloea 
tight  vessel,  it  is  then  taken  out  nm  between  heavy  fluted  rollers,  and  dried,  when  it 
b  fit  for  scratching.  By  this  process  the  woody  matter  is  rendered  easy  of  separatioo 
from  the  fibrous ;  m  scratching,  very  little  tow  is  made.  It  is  a  plan  highly  spokeo 
of  by  the  Royal  Flax  Society. 
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«  THE  BIBUi  IM  THI  00DI119G  ROOM.'> 
LnmrooiT,  Grambo  <fe  Oo.,  of  Philadelf^iia,  hare  published  a  work  with  the  aboT< 
title.  Hie  author,  H.  A.  Boardman,  D.  D^  has  acquired  considerable  reputation  by 
his  previous  works.  Merchants,  he  thinks,  have  had  too  little  help  from  the  pulpit. 
They  have  been  left  very  much  to  frame  their  own  ethioe,  and  to  grapple  as  they 
might  with  the  temptations  and  trials  of  business.  An  adequate  hand-book,  on  the 
moralities  of  Commerce,  is  yet  to  be  supplied.  Dr.  Boardman,  ift  the  present  work, 
does  not  aspire  to  that  elevated  function,  but  merely  to  an  essay  in  that  direction.  To 
the  ten  lectures  comprised  in  the  volume,  there  is  appended  a  discourse  delivered  on  a 
funeral  occasion,  before  the  young  men  attached  to  the  "jobbing  houses  "  in  Philadel- 
phia. We  give  the  titles  of  the  ten  lectures,  as  follows :  1,  The  claim  of  the  mercantile 
profession  upon  the  pulpit ;  2,  The  rule  of  commercial  rectitude ;  8,  The  true  mercan- 
tile character;  4,  Hasting  to  be  rich;  5,  Speculating;  6,  Bankruptcy;  T,  Principals 
and  derkB ;  8,  Domestic  life  and  literary  culture  of  the  man  of  business ;  9,  The  claims 
of  the  Sabbath  upon  merchants ;  10,  The  true  riches — Learning  to  do  good.  We  shall 
have  occasion  to  refer  to  this  more  at  length  in  a  future  number  of  the  Merchant^ 
Jfagaeine.  In  the  meantime,  we  may  say  that  the  work  contains  suggestions  that 
may  afford  some  assistance  in  adjusting  the  casuisCries  of  trade,  and  subordinating  its 
aims  and  implements  to  the  higher  mission  of  life. 


THE  MERCHAIHTS'  HOME  Ut  PHILADELPHIA. 

It  wiU  be  seen  by  the  following  paragraph,  which  we  copy  from  the  Evening  Bid" 
Utin  of  May  18th,  1868,  that  it  is  proposed  to  establish  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  for 
the  **  broken  down  in  fortune,  helpleai,  friendless"  mercnant,  a  home.  The  plan  is  a 
good  one,  and  there  is  in  the  **  City  of  Brotherly  Love  '*  wealth  and  influence  enough 
to  give  permanency,  and  endow  such  an  institution  on  the  most  liberal  scale.  Our 
millionaire  friend,  the  retired  book-merchant,  John  Gregg,  will,  we  feel  quite  sure, 
extend  to  the  institution  not  only  *'  material  aid,**  but  such  suggestions  of  his  intuitively 
sagacious  mind  as  the  circumstances  of  the  case  may  require : — 

**  It  will  be  remembered  that  an  effort  was  made  some  time  a^o  to  establieh  an 
Ajylum  or  Home  for  indigent  or  aged  merchants,  in  connection  with  the  Mercantile 
Beneficial  Association  of  Philadelphia.  The  subject  was  referred  to  a  committee,  and 
after  mature  consideration  and  consultation,  it  has  been  decided  that  it  will  be  best  to 
have  the  Home  independent  of  the  Association  and  on  an  entirely  distinct  basis.  A 
preliminary  meeting,  having  in  view  the  zealous  prosecution  of  the  project,  will  be 
neld  on  Thursday  next,  and  it  is  hoped  that  all  our  merchants  will  endeavor  to  assist 
the  movement  as  much  as  is  in  their  power.  Of  the  importance  of  this  enterprise  we 
need  say  little.  All  know  that  there  are  many  men  who,  after  a  long  life  of  honor- 
able labor  as  merchants,  find  themselves,  when  age  comes  upon  them,  broken  down 
in  fortune,  helpless,  friendless,  and  often  homeless.  It  is  to  smooth  the  declining  years 
of  such  that  the  Home  is  designed.  Every  merchant  should  take  pride  in  encouraging 
and  supporting  such  an  establishment,  and  we  hope,  when  the  matter  is  properly  pre- 
sented to  them,  Uiat  all  will  do  theu*  utmost  to  hasten  its  completion.'' 


THE  BRAZILIAN  SLATE  TRADE. 

According  to  an  official  report  of  the  Brazilian  Gk>vemment,  it  appears  that  the 
number  of  Africans  imported  m  1848  amounted  to  sixty  thousand,  and  in  1849  to 
fifty-four  thousand.  In  the  year  1851  the  number  was  reduced  to  three  thousand  two 
hundred  and  eighty- seven,  ojf  which  one  thousand  and  six  were  captured  by  Brazilian 
cruisers  and  declared  free.  During  the  past  year  one  vessel,  and  one  only,  it  is  said, 
is  known  to  have  landed  a  cargo  of  slaves  on  the  coast  of  Brazil ;  and  this  occurred 
last  June.  The  Brazilian  Government  deals  very  summarily  with  the  slave  traders. 
Any  person  found  concerned  in  the  traffic,  no  matter  what  ms  rank  or  condition  may 
be,  is  imprisoned  or  banished  without  ceremony. 
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COMMSBCIAIi  nrSORITY. 

A  great  and  growing  eTil,  and  we  znay  say  the  great  eril  of  the  timee,  is  ^be  laA  * 
of  integrity  among  business  people — tradesmen  and  mechanics — in  regard  to  tmsineai 
transactions,  especially  the  payment  of  bills,  notes,  drafts,  <fec  Too  generally,  "I 
promise  to  pay"  amounts  to  little  more  than  granting  the  holder  the  privilege  of 
dunning,  and  the  privilege  of  suffering  the  mortification  of  being  unable  to  meet  hk 
own  obligations  from  a  wallet  full  of  dead  papers.  This  disregard  of  protnises  b  go- 
erally  more  the  result  of  habitual  carelessness  than  intentional  dishonesty,  but  is  aoi 
the  less  censurable,  and  none  the  less  Injurious  in  its  tendencies.  The  evils  of  this 
recklessness  are  too  well  known  to  need  repetition,  and  have  been  felt  by  every  boa- 
ness  man  who  has  attempted  to  make  a  payment  requiring  more  money  U^  In 
wallet  contained.  But  bad  as  its  effects  are  among  business  men,  it  bears  no  compv- 
ison  to  the  evils  experienced  by  the  mechanic  The  profits  of  labor  to  the  laborer  srt 
small,  and  to  withhold  even  a  small  proportion  of  his  eaminfi^  is  to  seriously  embarTm<« 
him.  The  mechanics  with  families  are  few  who  succeed  m  laying  by  much  of  the 
year's  earnings — pretty  generally  all  is  swallowed  up  in  expenses.  They  need  all 
they  earn,  and  when  they  earn  it,  and  should  not  be  suffered  to  lie  oat  of  it,  and  bt 
compelled  to  pay  twenty  per  cent  expenses  for  collecting. 

It  is  too  much  to  hope  that  a  radical  change  will  be  wrought  in  the  business  world, 
in  regard  to  the  evils  we  speak  of,  while  the  credit  system  is  looked  upon  with  so 
much  favor.  So  long  as  men  sell  on  credit,  they  will  be  compelled  to  ask  credit  wfaoi 
they  buy,  and  so  long  will  they  too  often  be  unable  to  meet  their  obligations  promptly 
as  they  iJiould.  The  most  that  can  be  hoped  for  now  is  to  make  a  begitming  of  a 
reformation,  by  urging  men  to  make  greater  efforts  to  meet  their  obligations,  aim  oca- 
tribute  to  create  a  more  general  regard  for  business  obligation&  Let  every  man  make 
an  effort  to  pay  when  caUed  upon,  and  if  payment  is  not  possible  then,  don't  wait  to 
be  called  upon  again  and  again,  but  make  an  effort  to  obtain  the  means,  and  go  and 
pay  it  without  being  again  dunned. 


[TBE  PEARL  FISHEROSS  OF  THE  PACIFIC. 

The  Panama  Herald  furnishes  some  account  of  the  Pearl  Fisheries  of  the  Pad5c 
as  follows : — 

The  principal  pearl  fisheries  of  the  Pacific  are  those  located  about  sixty  or  eevectj 
miles  uom  the  city  of  Panama,  in  the  bay  or  gulf  of  Panama.  They  were  fonnerfy 
tbe  property  of  the  Spanish  crown,  and  were  carried  on  under  the  directSon  of  the 
Spanish  government,  being  considered  the  same  as  the  gold  and  silver  mines.  F%]i«r- 
men  were  allowed  the  privilege  of  diving  for  pearls  by  paying  to  the  government  a 
duty  called  quinto,  that  is,  five  per  cent  of  their  earnings. 

Soon  after  this  country  threw  off  her  allegiance  to  Spain,  and  assumed  indepesdoi 
powers  as  part  of  the  republic,  the  duty  on  pearl  fishing  was  abolished ;  pearls  be- 
mg  considered  as  the  natural  products  of  the  sea,  and  like  all  other  fiiah,  free  to  all 
There  is  now  no  dutv  required — every  man  enjoys  the  same  privilege  in  comoKm  witfc 
another,  and  is  entitled  to  all  the  results  of  his  labor.  He  can  dive  anywhere  in  the 
waters  of  the  bay,  and  is  protected  in  the  possesion  of  all  he  can  in  this  way  acquoe. 

The  most  extensive  and  valuable  fisheries  are  those  of  the  Pearl  Islanda.  These 
Islands  were  formerly  called  Has  del  Rey,  or  King's  Islnnds,  and  are  so  laid  down  ai^ 
denominated  on  the  old  maps.  They  are  now  called  Eas  des  Perlas.  The  bi^ioas 
is  chiefly  carried  on  in  the  Archipelago  of  these  islands,  which  number  from  sixty  to 
seventy.  The  principal  island  is  called  San  Miguel  It  has  a  town  of  the  saiDe  name, 
containing  a  population  of  about  1,600  inhabitants.  All  of  these  islands  are  more  <r 
less  inhabited,  and  most  of  them  have  become  private  property.  San  Miguel,  beiog 
largest,  is  owned  by  a  laree  number  of  p^ersons. 

There  are  at  this  time  from  twelve  to  fifteen  hundred  persons  Agaged  in  the  p^ 
fisheries  of  these  islands.  The  value  of  the  pearls  taken  varies  from  1^0,000  ts 
$160,000  per  annum,  seldom  less  than  $100,000,  besides  firom  nine  hundred  to  ooc 
thousand  tons  of  pearl  shells,  averaging  |40,000  in  v^ue.  These  shells  were  former 
ly  esteemed  as  worthless,  but  recently  Uiey  have  become  the  diief  article  of  exp«n 
from  this  country,  being  worth  from  thirty  to  forty  dollars  a  ton. 

Diving  for  pearls  is  an  interesting,  and  at  the  same  time  a  dangerous  pnrsunt  7^ 
diver  generally  dives  in  from  three  to  seven  fathoms  of  water,  ana  Iwiiigs  up « 
each  dive  firom  six  to  twelve  shells.    They  dive  at  low  water  always,  as  the  div^^ 
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ground  at  high  water  has  been  cleared  of  the  shells.  They  nsnallj  work  from  two 
nours  and  a  half  to  three  hours,  during  which  time  they  dive  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
times.  The  best  divers  remain  under  water  from  fifty-eight  to  sixty-one  Beconds ;  but 
the  most  of  them  can  only  remain  under  from  forty-five  to  fifty  seconds.  It  is  alto- 
gether a  mistaken  idea  that  has  gone  abroad,  and  is  now  currently  believed,  that 
pearl  divers  can  remain  under  water  ten  and  fifteen  minutes.  We  have  conversed 
with  a  distinguished  gentleman  of  the  city,  who  has  been  engaged  in  the  pearl  trade 
upwards  of  thirty  years,  upon  this  point,  and  he  assures  us  that  the  very  longest  time 
he  ever  knew  a  diver  to  remain  under  water  was  sixty-one  seconds,  and  that  he  was 
induced  to  do  so  by  the  promise  o(  a  reward  of  two  or  three  ounces,  (doubloons.) 

The  pearl  oyster  is  used  for  food,  and  resembles  the  sand-clam  of  the  Atlantic 
coast.  The  fishermen  and  the  natives  use  it  both  fresh,  when  just  taken,  and  when 
preserved  by  being  par-boiled  and  dried.  It  is  exceedingly  palatable,  and  is  esteem- 
ed as  very  good,  substantial  food.  The  preparation  of  preserving  the  oyster  in  this 
manner  is  very  simple,  and  the  oyster,  after  being  preserved,  is  strung  on  a  string, 
and  hung  up  in  a  cool  dry  place.  It  keeps  a  long  time,  and  can  afterwards  be  cooked 
in  a  variety  of  ways,  as  fancy,  custom,  or  appetite  may  suggest. 

The  pearl  is  considered  to  be  a  disease  of  the  oyster.  It  is  generally  found  in  its 
flesh,  although  sometimes  it  has  been  found  adhering  to  the  side  of  the  shell.  Upon 
opening  the  oyster  the  diver  uses  great  precaution  to  prevent  the  pearl  from  dropping 
out,  should  the  oyster  contain  one. 

The  price  of  pearls  vary  according  to  their  purity,  shape,  and  weight — say  from  ten 
dollars  to  five  thousand  per  ounce.  From  five  hundred  to  fifteen  hundred  dollars  are 
very  frequently  paid  here  for  single  pearls  not  weighing  more  than  three-sixteenths  of 
an  ounce. 

The  Pearl  Isbinds  are  considered  remarkably  healthy,  quite  fertile,  producing  all 
the  ordinarjr  fruits  and  vegetables  of  the  country,  and  the  inhabitants,  who  are  mostly 
black,  are  kind,  hospitable,  and  inoffensive. 


DAY'S  CELEBRATED  BUCKUI6. 

Under  the  head  of  our  **  Mkboantils  Misoxllanus,^  in  the  March  number  of  the 
Merchants'  Magazine,  (voL  xxviii.  p.  898,)  we  published  a  paragraph  showing  how  "  a 
fortune  was  made  by  an  act  of  kindness,'*  relating  to  Day's  blacking,  which  we  copied 
from  a  cotemporary.  A  correspondent  is  desirous  of  procuring  the  receipt  We  pub- 
lish the  note,  and  hope  some  one  will  gratify  the  writer  by  forwarding  to  our  addreee 
the  information  sought,  which  we  promise  to  publish  for  the  benefit  of  the  public 
To  FaxKMAN  Hunt,  Editor  Merchantif  Magazine : — 

Sra : — In  your  Magazine  for  March  you  give  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which  Mr. 
Day  obtained  the  receipt  for  his  celebrated  blacking.  Oan  you  tell  me  where  the 
receipt  itself  may  be  found — I  remember  to  have  seen  it  published  somewhere,  but 
cannot  now  recollect  Perhaps  yon  or  some  of  your  readers  can.  If  so,  it  would, 
doubtless,  oblige  many  others  oeside 

Nbw  ITork,  Mb7  13, 1853.  M.  S. 


CAPITAL  FOR  THE  YOUNG  MERCHANT.  ' 

It  is  a  consolation  £3r  all  right-minded  young  men  in  this  country,  that  though  they 
may  not  be  able  to  command  as  much  pecuniary  capital  as  they  would  wish  to  com- 
mence  business  for  themselves,  yet  there  is  a  moral  capital  which  they  can  have,  that 
will  weigh  as  much  as  money  with  people  whose  opinion  is  worth  having.  And  it 
does  not  take  a  great  while  to  accumulate  a  respectable  amount  of  this  capital  It 
consists  in  truth,  honesty,  integrity,  to  which  may  be  added  decbion,  firmness,  courage, 
perseverance.  With  these  qualities,  there  are  few  obstacles  which  may  not  be  over- 
come. Friends  spring  up  and  surround  such  a  young  man  as  if  by  magic.  Confidence* 
flows  out  to  him  and  business  accumulates  on  his  hands  faster  than  he  can  ask  it  And 
in  a  few  short  years  such  a  young  man  is  far  in  advance  of  many  who  started  with 
him,  having  equal  talents  and  larger  pecuniary  means,  and  ere  long  our  younc^  friend 
stands  foremost  among  the  honored,  trusted,  and  loved.  Would  that  we  could  induce 
eyery  youthful  reader  to  commence  life  on  the  principle  that  moral  capital  is  the  main 
thing  after  alL 
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A  custom  has  obtained  in  Liverpool,  (England,)  that  on  all  ordinary  WUs  of  la&g. 
no  matter  'what  their  wordint^  is,  even  the  words  "freight  paid  on  delivery**  bebg 
introduced,  the  amount  is  paid  lees  three  months  discount,  except  where  a  spectfie 
clause  is  put  in,  making  the  freight  payable  on  delivery  less  discount  A  short  time 
ago  a  vessel  called  the  Zodiac,  from  Alexandria,  arrived  at  the  port  of  Dverjjool,  and, 
her  bills  of  lading  being  indtirsed  to  Messrs.  Wm.  Rathbooe  &  Ca,  they  obtained  the 
portion  of  the  cargo  consigned  to  them,  the  freight  upon  which  was  £446  6s.  Messm 
Rathbone  tendered  the  captain  £441  Os.  lid.,  being  the  full  amount  of  freight  leas  dis- 
count ft)r  three  months,  wbi.-h  was  refused.  This  amount,  however,  was  subsequently 
received  without  prejudice,  aid  it  was  agreed  that  the  decision  of  a  competent  tribi 
nal  should  be  taken  on  the  Ie;^aHty  of  the  custom.  The  case  was  heard  at  the  Coart 
'  of  Pa^isage  on  Monday.  The  assessor  ruled  that  evidence  was  admissible,  not  to  con- 
tradict, but  in  explanation  of,  the  written  document,  and,  this  evidence  having  estab- 
lished the  existence  of  the  custom,  a  verdict  was  returned  for  the  defendanta,  Messrs. 
Rathbone  <&  Co.  The  legal  point,  as  to  whether  the  custom  could  overrule  the  writ- 
ten agreement,  was  reserved  for  consideration  by  the  assessor,  who  intimated^  that,  if 
either  parties  were  dissatisfied  with  the  decision,  every  facility  would  be  given  fat 
carry  iog  this  important  question  before  the  higher  courts. 


THE  EHL  OF  LEITDING  HOIIET. 

The  "  Notes  of  Life,"  by  Henry  Taylor,  a  new  work,  recently  published  in  Londco 
and  republished  in  Boston  by  Ticknor,  Reed  <fc  Fields,  we  find  the  following  brief  pat- 
Bage  on  lending  money  to  a  friend : — 

**  Never  lend  money  to  a  friend,  unless  you  are  satisfied  that  he  does  wisely  and 
well  in  borrowing  it.  Borrowing  is  one  of  the  most  ordinary  ways  in  which  weak  men 
sacrifice  the  future  to  the  present,  and  thence  is  it  that  the  gratitude  for  a  loan  is  so 
proverbially  evanescent  for  the  future,  Incoming  present  in  its  turn,  will  not  be  well 
assisted  in  doin^  it  an  injurv.  By  conspiring  with  your  friend  to  defrand  his  future 
sell;  you  naturally  incur  ms  future  displeasure.  Take  to  heart,  therefore,  tiie  admo- 
nitioQ  of  an  ancient  courtier : — 

*  Neither  a  borrower  nor  a  lender  be ; 
For  loan  oft  loseth  both  itself  and  friend. 
And  borrowing  duUa  the  edge  of  husbandry.'  ** 


THE  LABOR  MARKET  IN  AUSTRALIA. 

The  following  is  quoted  from  the  Melbourne  Argus : — Married  ooaplea  (without 
fftmily,)  per  annum,  with  rations,  £60  to  £75 ;  ditto,  with  family,  £55  to  £60;  shep- 
herds, with  rations,  £40  to  £45 ;  hutkeepers,  with  rations,  £35 ;  general  useful  ser- 
vants, with  rations,  £55  to  £60 ;  bullock  drivers,  with  rations,  £1  10s.  to  £%  per  week; 
bullock  drivers  for  the  roads,  £4  to  £6  per  week ;  gardeners,  per  annum,  with  ratkni^ 
£60  to  £70 ;  cooks,  £2  to  £3  per  week  ;  bush  carpenters,  wiUi  rations,  £55  to  £65  ; 
stock-keepero,  with  rations,  £50  to  £60 ;  grooms,  with  rations,  £40  to  £45 ;  carpen- 
ters, 20s.  to  258.  per  day;  blacksmiths,  per  annum,  with  rations,  £80  to  £100 ;  general 
farm  servants,  weekly,  £1  to  £1  lOs.;  compositors,  2s.  per  thousand  ;  pressmen,  £4 
to  £5  per  week;  shearers,  £1  lOs.  to  £1  15s.  per  100,  and  rations;  washers, £1  lOs. 
to  £1  15s.,  and  rations ;  seamen  for  London.  £50  for  the  nm  home,  or  £14  per  month; 
coasting,  £10  for  the  run,  or  £12  per  month  Female  servants :  thorough  servaoti, 
per  annum,  £25  to  £35 ;  housemaids,  £25  to  £85 ;  laundresses,  £25  to  £30  ;  jiarse- 
maids,  £20  to  £26 ;  cooks,  £35  to  £40. 


MERCANTILE  AND  MARITIME  UWS  OF  ENGLAND. 

At  a  late  meeting  of  the  London  Banking  Institute  Mr.  Leone  Levi  read  a  paper  OQ 
the  state  of  the  mercantile,  maritime,  and  bankruptcy  laws  of  the  United  Ejngdom, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  stated  that  the  common  law  was  uncodified,  and  had  to  be 
collected  from  about  1,200  volumes  of  reports.  The  statute  law  was  ranged  m  order 
of  date  in  88  quarto  volumes,  extending  over  82,900  pages.  In  these  "^umes  the 
civil,  criminal,  constitutional,  and  ecclesiastical  laws  were  all  jumbled. 
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1. — Daily  Bible  UlustratiofM :  heina  original  readinffs  for  a  year,  on  mhjects  from 
sacred  history,  biography,  geography,  antiquities,  and  theology.    Especially  design- 
ed for  the  family  circle.    By  John  Kitto,  D.  D.    Evening  series.    The  Life  and 
Death  of  our  Lord.    12mo.,  pp.  488.    New  York :  Robert  Carter. 
This  volome  is  substaotially  a  history  of  Christ,  reduced  from  the  four  Goepels,  and 
•o  related  as  to  comprise  an  interpretation  of  the  incidents  recorded.    The  *'  Read- 
ings "  are  so  connected  with  each  other  that  they  may  almost  be  perused  as  a  con- 
tinuous narrative  divided  into  chapters.    The  work  does  not  consist  of  a  selection  of 
topics,  which  jeas  to  a  degree  precluded  by  the  desire  to  produce  all  the  incidents  in 
our  Lord's  career,  but  some  circumstances  have  been  set  forth  in  more  full  detail 
than  others,  either  on  account  of  their  paramount  importance,  or  from  the  illustrative 
matter  they  involved,  or  the  explanations  they  required.    In  the  course  of  this  work 
Dr.  Kitto  has  often,  in  a  quiet  way,  endeavored  to  meet  various  exceptions  which 
have  been  taken  to  particular  points  in  the  Gospel  history,  but  this  has  not  been  made 
a  formal  part  of  his  undertaking.    The  reputation  of  this  author  is  already  well  es- 
tablished with  the  public ;  and  the  wide  and  steadfast  favor  with  which  his  works  are 
received  by  religiously  inclined  readers,  is  a  substantial  testimonial  of  their  interest 
and  value. 

In — Philosophy  of  Mysterious  Agents,  Human  and  Mundane  ;  or  the  Dynomic  Laws 
and  Relations  of  Man,    Embracing  the  Natural  Philosophy  of  Phenomena  styled 
''Spiritual  Blanifestations.''    By  E.  C.  Roosas.    12mo.,  pp.  836.    Boston  :  John  P. 
Jewett  <&  Co. 
^  We  have  in  this  volume  the  result  of  a  long  and  patient  inquiry  into  those  myste- 
rious phenomena  which,  from  the  earliest  ages,  have  been  found  to  be  associated  with 
human  beings ;  but  which  have  either  been  regarded  as  the  superstition  of  the  igno- 
rant, or  have  merely  received  a  flippant  explanation,  or  been  used  as  the  materials  of 
a  mystical  philosophy.    Still,  the  subject  is  not  without  its  importance.    The  myste- 
ries of  Alchemy  have  been  transformed  into  the  precise  laws  of  Chemistry,  and  the 
fearful  wonders  of  Astrology  have  assumed  the  sublime  principles  of  Astronomy. 
The  author  of  these  pages  contends  that  these  mysterious  phenomena  are  either  the 
productions  of  spirits  of  another  world,  or  of  causes  lying  within  the  sphere  of  this 
world,  and  that  the  most  thorough  and  candid  investigation  can  decide  this.    This  he 
has  attempted,  and  has  aimed  to  adopt  and  dosely  follow  a  strictly  scientific  method 
in  his  investigations.    The  result  is  a  work  not  merely  to  be  read  but  to  be  studied ; 
and  which  from  its  merits  is  entitled  to  a  favorable  consideration  in  all  quarters. 

8. — Speeches  in  Congress. — By  Joshua  R.  Giddinqs.    12mo,pp.611.    Boston:  John 

P.  Jewett  &  Co. 

The  author  of  these  speeches  entered  Congress  some  fifteen  years  since,  and  during 
that  time  has  distinguished  himself  for  his  speeches  on  the  slavery  question.  Li  com- 
piling the  present  volume  he  has  selected  only  such  of  his  speeches  as  refer  to  that 
lubject,  omitting  such  portions  as  relate  to  other  questions,  or  which  constitute  a  re- 
argument  of  some  point  previously  examined.  Those  who  are  desirous  of  knowing 
the  views  of  the  author  upon  all  questions  touching  slavery,  which  have  been  present- 
ted  to  the  consideration  of  Congress,  will  find  them  in  the  present  volume  clearly  and 
distinctly  set  forth. 

4. — American  Missionary  Memorial,  Including  Biographical  and  Historical  Sketches, 
Edited  by  H.  "W".  Pieb8on,  A.  M.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  Bvo.,  pp.  504.  New 
York :  Harper  <&  Bros. 

This  volume  contains  a  series  of  portraits  and  the  biographical  sketches,  by  various 
eminent  clei^men,  of  twenty-nine  of  the  first  missionaries  of  various  denominations* 
It  furnishes  us  also  with  a  history  of  the  early  organization  of  the  American  Board* 
The  friends  of  missionaries  will  peruse  it  with  great  interest.  The  fullness  of  its  de- 
tails and  the  truthfulness  of  its  pictures  of  the  labors,  trials,  and  last  hours  of  these 
devoted  men,  will  enlist  the  sympathies  of  all  readers.  It  serves  in  an  excellent  man- 
ner to  preserve  many  valuable  facts,  which  might  otherwise  soon  be  lost 
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5.-^  White,  Red,  Black,  Sketches  of  American  Society^  in  the  Umted  States,  during 
the  Visit  of  their  Guests.  By  Franois  and  Thsresa  Pulszkt.  2  yoIb.  12ma, 
pp.  331  and  848.    New  York :  Redfield. 

The  authors  of  this  work  were  the  companions  of  Kossuth  in  his  tonr  throngli  the 
United  States,  thereby  eDJojing  a  greater  facility  to  become  acquainted  with  the  poli- 
cy and  society  of  the  new  world  than  is  granted  to  most  travellers.  Madam  Pulsa^ 
kept  a  diary,  the  greater  part  of  which  has  been  incorporated  in  these  volomea.  U 
does  not  comprise  many  particulars  of  American  habits  and  manners,  but  the  more 
important  and  serious  features  of  our  society.  The  writers  distinctly  disavow  any 
responsibility  on  the  part  of  Kossuth  for  the  views  here  expressed.  Few  hookB  oa 
the  Uuited  States  are  worthy  of  more  attention  than  this  one.  The  high  reputation 
of  Mr.  Pulszky,  both  as  a  scholar  and  a  public  man,  which  he  has  long  enjoyed  bodi 
in  his  own  country  ^nd  England,  the  absence  of  all  malice,  ill-will,  or  even  disrespect, 
will  secure  for  him  a  more  favorable  reception  than  that  to  which  the  book  of  a  mere 
stranger  is  entitled.  For  ourselves,  we  nnd  many  things  which  are  not  stated  in  the 
manner  we  would  express  them,  but  they  chiefly  relate  to  points  respecting  which  a 
foreigner  may  claim  pome  favor. 

6,--Di8covery  and  Exploration  of  the  MiaHsiippi  Valley  ;  "With  the  original  narra- 
tives of  Marquette,  Allouez,  Membre,  and  Anastase  I)ouay.  By  John  Gilioat 
Shea.    %^o^  pp.  264.    New  York:  Eedfield. 

This  is  the  first  appearance  of  the  narratives  of  the  missionaries  of  La  Salle's  expe- 
dition and  those  of  Marquette,  in  a  form  published  from  the  original  manuscripts,  and 
in  accessible  shape.  In  a  word,  it  contains  the  complete  accounts  of  the  early  explo- 
ration of  the  Mississippi  If  we  regard  the  men  by  whom  the  exploration  was  rrade,  the 
period  at  which  it  was  made,  and  the  scenes  and  events  of  the  voyage,  it  is  entitled 
to  a  place  in  the  attention  of  the  public,  scarcely  inferior  to  that  obtamed  by  the  nar- 
ratives of  the  most  renowned  explorers.  The  descriptions  possess  an  absorbing  m- 
terest,  especially  if  we  contrast  the  Mississippi  of  those  early  days  with  the  Father 
of  the  Waters  of  the  present  day.  The  Indian  villages  on  its  borders,  the  habits  and 
customs,  and  treatment  of  the  explorers  by  the  savages  are  extremely  well  described, 
and  present  us  with  pictures  of  aboriginal  life  which  otherwise  would  have  been  lo^ 
to  the  world.  A  copy  of  the  original  map  of  Marquette  accompanies  the  work,  which 
is  apvery  striking  object 

7.-7%^  Complete  Works  of  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge,  With  an  Introdttetory  JS$»ay 
upon  hie  Philoeophiccd  and  Theological  Opinions.  Edited  by  PaoF.  Shu>d.  Id 
seven  volumes.  Vol.  1,  2,  8,  and  4.  Svo.,  pp.  483, 561, 488,  and  500.  New  York : 
Harper  <&  Brothers. 

The  first  of  these  volumes  contains  an«  Introductory  Essay  by  the  editor,  and  the 
**  Aids  to  Reflection,"  and  "  Statesman's  Manual."  The  second  contains  **  The  Friend." 
The  third,  the  "  Literaria  Biographia  f  and  the  fourth,  the  "  Lectures  upon  Shakspeare 
and  other  Dramatists."  The  admirers  of  this  accomplished  man  will  be  gratified  at 
the  appearance  of  this  edition,  which  is,  on  the  whole,  in  good  taste  and  handsome 
style.  The  Introductory  Essay  describes  the  position  of  Coleridge  as  a  Pbilo»>pher 
and  Theologian,  and  defends  his  claims  to  the  character  of  an  able  man.  It  is  wntten 
in  a  clear  and  spirited  style,  and  shows  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  modem  sys- 
tems of  philosopny. 

8. — History  of  Greece.    By  Geo.  Gbote,  Esq.     Vols.  9  and  10.     12mo.,  pp.  888,  512. 

New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers. 

In  these  volumes,  the  histoir  of  Greece  is  taken  up  at  the  dose  of  the  Peloponneeian 
War,  and  continued  through  tne  periods  of  the  march  of  the  ten  thousand  in  Asia,  the 
Corinthian  War,  the  Peace  of  Antalkidas,  the  subjugation  of  Olvnthus,  the  contest  with 
Thebes,  and  the  conflict  with  Sicily.  This  work  is  now  published  by  the  Messrs. 
Harpers,  of  this  city,  who  have  become  the  proprietors  of  the  Boston  edition.  We  have 
frequently  had  occasion  to  speak  of  its  very  superior  merits,  its  high  appreciation  of 
democratic  principles,  its  learning,  research,  and  eloquence.  Every  volume,  as  it  ad- 
vances, confirms  our  views,  and  shows  this  to  be  the  most  valuable  history  of  Greece 
in  modem  times. 

9. — Pictorial  Life  and  Adventures  of  Davy  Crockett.  Written  by  himselfl  Embel- 
lished with spurited  and  beautiful  iUustrations.  8vo.,  pp.  198.  Philadelphia:  J.  B. 
Peterson . 
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10.— -A  Gazetteer  of  the  United  States  of  America ;  Comprising  a  Concise  General 
View  of  the  United  States,  and  Particular  Descriptions  of  the  Several  States,  Ter- 
ritories, Counties,'  Districts,  Cities,  Towns,  Villages ;  their  Mountains,  Valleys,  Is- 
lands, Capes,  Bays,  Harbors,  Lakes,  Bivers,  Canak,  Railroads,  Ac.;  With  the  Gov- 
ernments, Literary  and  other  Public  Institutions  of  the  Country.  Also  its  Mineral  • 
Sprin<^  Waterfalls,  Caves,  Beaches,  and  other  Fashionable  Resorts;  to  which  are 
added  Valuable  Statistical  Tables,  and  a  Map  of  the  United  States.  By  John  Hat- 
wood.    Svo.,  pp.  861.    Hartford :  Case,  TiflGany  &  Co. 

The  author  of  this  valuable  work  has  been  engaged  for  many  years  in  preparing 
g^etteers  of  the  New  England  States,  which  have  proved  very  acceptable.  In  the 
compilation  of  this  wort,  he  has  gone  over  the  whole  ground  occupied  by  other  works 
of  the  kind,  questioning,  doubting,  and  obtaining  accurate  information  from  the  most 
reliable  sources  at  every  step.  The  standard  authorities  which  have  been  consulted 
are  the  general  and  local  gazetteers  of  former  dates,  numerous  county  an^  town  histo- 
ries, the  historical  collections  of  the  several  States ,  the  American  Almanac,  congress- 
ional and  State  documents,  reports  of  corporations,  topical  and  coast  surveys,  journal 
of  the  most  intelligent  tourists,  guide  books,  maps,  geographical,  geological,  and  sta- 
tistical works,  <fec. 

11. — OrecU  Truths  by  Great  Authors,  A  Dictionary  of  Aids  to  Reflection ;  Quotations 
of  Maxims,  Metaphors,  Counsels,  Cautions,  Aphorisms,  Proverbs,  Ac.,  <to.  From 
Writers  of  all  Ages  and  both  Hemispheres.    8vo^  pp.  664.    Philadelphia :  Lippin- 

,     cott,  Grambo  <&  Co. 

The  English  compiler  of  this  work  has  collected  into  a  narrow  compass,  and  arrang- 
ed in  a  form  convenient  for  reference  and  consultation,  several  thousand  of  the  most 
remarkable  utterances,  in  prose  and  verse,  of  the  great  among  all  nations,  but  chiefly 
of  the  great  men  among  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  The  American  edition  before  us,  is 
not  only  an  entire  reprint  of  the  English,  but  has  been  enlarged  and  enriched  by  sev- 
eral hundred  extracts  from  the  writings  of  such  men  as  Washington,  Adams,  Jefferson, 
Franklin,  Hamilton,  Ames,  Wirt,  Clay,  Calhoun,  Webster,  Story,  Bryant,  Longfellow, 
Everett,  Prescott,  and  many  others.  It  is  decidedly  the  best  collection  of  the  kind  ex- 
tant, and  altogether  forms  a  mine  of  thought  of  inestimable  value  to  every  one. 

12. — Hand-Book  of  Universal  Geography  ;  being  a  Gazetteer  of  the  Worlds  based  on 
the  Census  of  the  United  States,  England,  and  France,  for  1861.  Edited  by  T.  C. 
Caluoott.    Svo.,  pp.  866.    New  York :  G.  P.  Putnam. 

This  volume  belongs  to  the  series  of  Putnam^s  Home  Encyclopedia.  Johnston*8 
Dictionary  of  Geography  has  served  for  its  basis,  which  has  been  enlarged  and  im- 
proved by  the  addition  of  the  townships  and  counties  heretofore  omitted,  and  correct- 
ed in  accordance  with  the  returns  of  the  most  recent  census.  It  is  probably  more  full 
and  complete  than  McCulloch*s,  or  any  other  work  of  a  similar  character.  Tlie  sys- 
tem of  abbreviation  is  easily  understood,  and  the  accuracy  of  the  work,  so  far  as  we 
can  judffe,  is  of  a  high  order.  It  is  an  indispensible  addition  to  the  series  of  volumes 
to  which  it  belongs,  and  we  are  glad  to  And  it  no  whit  inferior  in  merit  to  either  of 
the  others. 

18. — The  Miseries  of  Human  Life;  An  Old  Friend  in  a  New  Dress.    12ma,  pp.  182. 

New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam. 

Here  is  a  graphic  picture 'of  the  minor  miseries  to  which  human  life  is  ever  subject- 
The  alternation  of  smiles  and  tears  is  as  constant  and  as  decided  as  the  general  divis- 
ion of  the  earth's  surface  into  land  and  water.  The  trials  of  Mr.  Testy  and  Mr.  Sen- 
sitive are  ever  unvaried.  Here  every  supposable  instance  of  provocation  is  collected, 
and  the  degree  to  which  it  is  proper  to  be  enraged  at  each,  plainly  hinted  if  not  pre- 
scribed.   Our  old  friend  under  nis  new  face  will  be  welcome  m  all  quarters. 

14. — History  of  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi,    By  Adolphds  M.  Hunt.     12mo.,  pp 

286.    Cincinnati:  Moore  <b  Anderson. 

This  work  is  compiled  from  authentic  documents  relating  to  the  history  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley,  even  of  the  latest  date.  The  det^Jls  possess  much  interest  for 
students  of  our  Western  History.  The  book  is  evidently  prepared  with  care,  and  is 
entitled  to  reliance,  as  an  authority  for  the  facts  stated. 

16. —  Woman^s  Life;  or  the  Trials  of  Caprice,  By  Miss  Euilie  Cartxe.  8vo.,  pp. 
209.    New  York:  Garrett  <k  Co. 
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Itr—The  Merchants  and  Bunkert^  Almanac,  far  1868.  CoDtaining :  L  list  of  all  tht 
Banks  in  each  state,  city,  and  town — ^Names  of  President,  Oashier,  Ac  IL  list  of 
Private  Bankers  ih  all  the  prominent  cities  and  towns,  U.  S.  TIL  list  of  Banks  and 
Private  Bankers  in  London.  lY.  List  of  Private  Bankers  in  Europe,  Asia,  South 
America,  Ac  Y.  Commercial  and  Exchange  Tables  of  all  Nations.  YL  liisceUa- 
neous  Information.  New  York :  Published  dj  J.  Smith  Hocamb,  Editor  of  the  Bank- 
ers' Magazine.    *  ^ 

This  volume  will  be  found  highly  oseM  to  merchants,  becaose  it  embraces  iht  oom^ 
mercial  and  exchange  tables  of  nearly  all  coontries  with  whom  we  are  engaged  in  tnM. 
To  the  banker  and  the  money  dealer  it  is  useful,  because  it  furnishes,  in  a  small  oom- 
pass,  an  accurate  list  of  our  moneyed  institutions  throu^ont  the  Union,  and  a  list  of 
private  bankers  in  the  leading  cities  of  Europe  and  the  United  States.  The/<i«  aim- 
tUs  of  recent  French,  Englieh,  and  American  coins  will  be  found  interesting  to  all 
classes.  For  the  oonvenience  of  patrons  at  a  distance,  the  volume  is  issued  so  as  to  bt 
transmitted  per  maiL 

17. — A  Digest  of  the  Lavs%^  Customs,  Manners,  and  Institutions  of  the  Ancient  and 
Modem  "iTations.  By  Thomas  Dew,  late  President  of  the  Ck>llege  of  William  and 
Mary,    Svo.,  pp.  663.    New  York:  D.  Appleton  <&  Co. 

Thb  volume  was  originally  prepared  in  the  shape  of  lecturee,  in  the  historical  de- 
partment of  the  literary  institution  over  which  the  author  presided,  and  during  his  life- 
time it  was  printed  for  the  use  of  the  students,  but  never  published.  It  is  a  carefial, 
laborious,  and  instructive  digest  of  the  laws,  .customs,  and  dvilization  of  ancient  and 
modem  nations.  In  this  respect,  it  differs  from  aU  oompendiums  now  in  use  in  schools 
and  colleges.  This  will  be  round  more  particularly  true  of  the  chapters  on  the  Befor- 
mation,  the  Papal  Power,  the  English  Constitution,  and  the  French  Kevolntion.  There 
is  no  question  that  a  work  of  this  high  character  has  long  been  needed,  and  that  it  wiU 
prove  an  excellent  and  valuable  substitute  for  a  large  number  of  works  now  in  use,  and 
which  are  scarcely  anything  more  than  chronologies. 

18. — Daisy  Bums,    A  Tale,    By  Julia  Eavanagb.    Tliree  yolnmee  in  one.    12nMX, 

pp.  472.    New  York :  D.  Appleton  A  Ca 

The  author  of  this  work  is  one  of  the  must  successful  writers  of  fiction  of  the  pre»> 
ent  day.  Her  pen  is  touched  with  fire,  and  the  characters  she  portrays  possess  a 
strength  and  energy,  combined  witii  elevation  and  dignity,  which  few  can  describe. 
The  scenes  of  her  stories  are  full  of  interest,  and  are  always  lively  and  attractive. 
The  volume  before  us  is  one  of  her  most  meritorious  productions,  and  although  some- 
what lengthy,  yet  no  reader  will  regret  it  or  desire  it  to  be  abridged, 

19.— 7%tf  Eeir  of  Reddyjfe,    By  the  author  of  «*The  Two  Guardians,'*  Ac    2  volfc 

12mo.,  pp.  818  and  812.    New  York :  D.  Appleton  <&  Co. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  graphic  and  powerful  tales  of  the  da^.  Its  olject  or  moral, 
is  to  show  the  triumph  of  principle  over  prejudice,  and  the  hi^  order  of  character 
which  is  developed  by  an  early  adherence  to  rectitude  in  all  things.  It  is<  written  in 
a  polished  and  vigorous  style,  and  will  produce  quite  an  impression. 

20. — A  Winter  in  Madeira  and  a  Summer  in  Spain  and  Florence,    By  John  A  Dix. 
Fifth  Edition.    12mo.,  pp.  877.    New  York :  D.  Appleton  <fe  Ca 
These  are  very  pleasant  sketches  of  what  the  author  saw  in  a  brief  tour  in  Madeira 

and  Spam,  and  are  as  fresh  and  novel  as  if  they  described  events  just  taken  place. 

For  the  countries  to  which  they  relate  present  no  novel  features  in  a  Ion?  series  cnT 

years.    The  volume  has  been  received  with  much  &vor,  and  four  editions  have  been 

called  for  in  a  very  short  time. 

21. — Jeameis  Diary  ;  a  Legend  of  the  Rhine:  and  Rebecca  and  Rowenet.    By  "Wm. 
M.  Thackbeat.    12ma,  pp.  295.    New  York :  D.  Appleton  <&  Ca 
These  humorous  stories,  from  the  pointed  pen  of  Thackeray,  form  the  best  Tolume 

of  Appleton's  Popular  Library. 

22. — A  Fortnight  in  Ireland^  By  Sm  Feahcis  Hhao.    12mo.,pp.  216.    New  Yoric: 

G.  P.  Putnam. 

The  reader  will  recognize  Sir  Francis  in  every  page  of  this  book.  Active,  observing, 
spirited,  pungent,  and  flashy,  he  gives  us  many  graphic  skefediee  of  the  beantiM  £m- 
corald  Isle. 
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2S. — Tht  FUeal  Sutcry  of  7hxa$.  Bmbradng  an  aocoimt  of  its  reyenoes,  debts,  and 
cnirency,  from  the  commencemeot  of  tbe  revolotion  in  18S4  to  1852 ;  with  remarks 
on  American  debts.  Bj  Wm.  M.  Gougb.  Svo.,  pp.  827.  Philadelphia:  Lippincott» 
Grambo  <fe  Co. 

A  history  of  the  finances  of  Texas  can  have  bat  little  interest,  as  such,  for  the  pub- 
lic. To  suppose  this  to  be  the  great  feature  of  the  volume  before  us  would  be  a  mis- 
take. The  nscal  history  of  Texas  serves  as  a  basis  on  which  to  illustrate  the  vigor 
and  force  of  right  principles  in  relation  to  public  debts,  revenues,  and  currency. 
Viewed  in  this  aspect,  the  volume  ^umes  a  new  importance,  especially  with  intelfi- 

fent  public  men.    The  author  is  a  Writer  of  ability  on  financial  subjects,  and  he  has 
ere  given  us  a  volume  both  illustrative  and  able  on  some  of  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  public  finance. 

2i. — Politics  for  American  Christiam :  A  Word  upon  our  Example  as  a  Nation,  our 
Labor,  our  Trade,  Elections.  Education,  and  Congressional  Legislation.  8vo.,  pp. 
184.    PhiUdelphia:  Lippencott,  Grambo  <&  Ca 

The  bearing  of  Christianity  upon  social  and  political  relations  is  the  chief  idea  run- 
ning through  these  pages.    The  work  is  probably  by  the  same  pen  which  wrote 
""  -     -^  .   —       ^„    qij^  volume,  though  i 


"  New  Themes  for  Protestant  Clergy."  This  volume,  though  more  brief;  possesses  no 
less  interest.  It  is  original  in  its  views,  clear  and  powerful  in  its  arguments,  and 
draws  the  line  between  God  and  Mammon  and  Baal,  in  a  manner  which  would  dazxle 
the  eyes  of  many  distinguished  Christians  to  look  at  it. 

25. — LecHtres  on  Life  and  Health  ;  or  the  Laws  and  Means  <rf  Phytieal  Culture,  By 
WiLUAM  A.  Alcott,  M.  D.,  author  of  numerous  works  on  Education,  Morals,  Health, 
and  Physiology.  With  illustrations.  12mo.,  pp.  500.  Boston :  Phillips,  Sampson 
<feCo. 

This  is  a  valuable  work,  replete  with  sound  commoD  sense  views  and  suggestions. 
The  lectures  chiefly  relate  to  the  laws  of  health,  wi  h  continual  appeals  to  anatomy 
and  pnysiology  as  their  basis.  The  work  is  written  in  an  intelligible  style,  without, 
as  a  marked  feature,  any  of  that  rhetoric  which  not  ud frequently,  in  our  time,  detracts 
from  the  merit  of  an  instructive  work.  The  style  is  by  no  means  deficient  in  merit, 
but  it  is  of  that  order  that  will  be  appreciated  by  persons  of  a  natural  and  at  the 
same  time  cultivated  taste. 

86. — The  Church  Journal,    A  Religious  Family  Paper,  established  for  the  Diffusion  of 
Intelligence,  chiefly  Ecclesiastical  and  Religious,  and  for  the  furtherance  of  the  Gos- 
pel of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.    Edited  by  Clergymen  of  the  City  of  New  York. 
New  York:  Pudney  <&  Russell  and  Stanford  &  Swords. 
This  journal  is  designed  by  its  editors  to  maintain  the  doctrines  of  the  Episcopal 

Church,  with  correctness  and  plainness,  but  in  a  moderate,  kind,  and  considerate  spirit. 

It  is  uncommitted  to  party  or  personal  measures,  and  seeks  to  abstain  from  controversy. 

The  four  numbers  already  issued  are  very  handsome  specimens  of  a  newspaper,  and 

their  contents  are  ably  and  judiciously  selected. 

2T. — Pastoral  Theology ;  or  the  Theory  of  the  Evangelical  Ministry.    By  A.  Vinbt. 

Translated  and  Edited  by  Thomas  H.  Skinnke,  D.  D.    12mo.,  pp.  887.  New  York : 

Harper  <b  Bros. 

A  survey  of  the  entire  duties  of  a  religious  pastor  is  taken  in  these  pages,  and  scarce* 
ly  a  single  important  point  is  omitted.  It  is  quite  vigorous  in  its  tone,  and  display! 
much  nice  discrimination  in  its  opinions.  To  all  clergymen  it  will  prove  a  valuatue 
work,  being  the  production  of  a  writer  of  no  ordinary  stamp.  The  translation  pre- 
serves the  spirit  of  the  original  to  an  uncommon  degree,  while  its  accuracy  is  unques- 
tionable. 
28. — On  the  Lessons  in  Proverbs;  beine  the  substance  of  Lectures  delivered  to 

Young  Men's  Societies  at  Pentsworth  and  elsewhere.  By  R.  C.  Teenoh,  B.  D.,  12mo., 

pp.  188.    New  York:  Redfield. 

Proverbs  are  the  subject  of  this  work,  their  origin,  poetry,  wit,  wisdom,  and  theolo- 
gy. The  author  has  endeavored  to  explore  their  hidden  meaning,  and  to  turn  them  to 
useful  moral  instruction.  His  work  is  carefully  written,  and  abounds  in  entertainment, 
with  much  instruction  on  the  subject  of  which  it  treats. 

29. — Minnie  Grey:  or  Who  is  the  Heirf  By  the  Author  of  **  Amy  Lawrence," 
8vo.,  pp.  215.    N«w  York :  Garrvt  A  Co. 
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80. — Reason  and  Faith  ;  and  other  IfiieellanieM  of  Hknet  Bogsis,  antbor  of  "  EdipM 

of  FaiUL**    12mo.,  pp.  460.    Boston :  Oroeby  &  Nichols. 

The  success  of  Mr.  Rogers's  late  work,  **  Eclipse  of  Faith,**  and  the  high  repats^Oi 
which  it  has  obtained  for  him,  has  prepared  the  way  for  the  favorable  receptioa  of 
many  articles  from  his  pen,  heretofore  published  in  the  Engli^  reviews*  Tbej  an 
entitled,  "  Life  and  Writmgs  of  Thomas  Fuller ;•*  "Andrew  Marvel;"  "Luther's  Cor- 
respondence and  Character;"  "  Genius  and  Writings  of  Pascal;^  "  Sacred  Eloqneoe*— 
the  British  Pulpit  f  "  The  Variety  and  Glory  of  Literature ;"  "  Right  of  Private  J«lf> 
ment  ;**  "  Reason  and  Faith — their  Claims  and  Conflicts.'*  These  interesting  tofnes  Hi 
treated  with  unusual  eloquence  and  ability. 

Zl.-^Neto  Sights :  or,  Life  in  Galway,   A  Tale.    By  Mrs.  J.  Sadlibb,  author  of  **  W% 

Burke,"  "  Alice  Burdan,**  etc.    New  York :  D.  &  J.  Sadlier. 

An  interesting  Catholic  tale,  dedicated,  to  quote  the  glowing  and  patriotic  laoguago 
of  the  fair  author,  "  to  the  faith fal  and  much-enduring  people  of  L^and :  to  those  who 
still  cling  with  undying  love  to  the  beautiful  land  of  their  birth,  enduring  all  thimi 
rather  than  break  asunder  the  tie  which  binds  them  to  the  "  Niobe  of  nations  ;**  and  10 


those  who  have  lefk  the  graves  of  their  fathers  to  seek  a  home  beneath  foreign  e 

all  alike  bound  together  by  one  glorious  bond,  the  ancient,  time-honored,  never  cbangiqg 

faith." 

Z2.—The  Sickness  and  Health  of  the  People  of  Bledbum.    12mo.,  pp.  148.    Boetoo: 

Crosby,  Nichols  &  Co. 

Such  is  the  title  of  an  admirable  story,  founded  upon  &cts  in  this  country,  wbiA 
was  published  in  the  "  Household  Words  **  about  three  years  ago.  Apart  ffom  any 
local  reference  it  has  merits  of  its  own.  It  enforces  duties  to  be  discharged,  portrays 
qualities  of  head  and  heart  to  be  cultivated,  exhibits,  either  as  warning  or  eneounge- 
ment,  conduct  to  be  avoided  or  imitated  in  every  human  life . 

38. — Europe  in  a  Hurry.    By  Geouge  Wilkes.    12mo.,  pp.  449.    New  York :  Loog 

<fe  Brother. 

Although,  as  one  would  infer  from  the  title,  Europe  was  visited  and  seen  in  **  a 
hurry,"  and  although  the  author  makes  no  pretensions  to  method,  his  volume  gives  a 
very  racy  and  agreeable  series  of  descriptions — which  are  graphic— and  sudi  reflec- 
tions, as  suggest  themselves  to  a  mind  adive  to  all  that  is  novel  and  attractive,  akog 
what  has  been  termed  the  American  route  between  Liverpool  and  Rome. 

84. — TriUh  ;  or,  Pensis  Clareton,  A  Narrative  of  Church  History  in  the  Seventeenth 
Century.  By  Rev.  Chaeles  B.  Taylor.  12ma  New  York:  Standford  and 
S  words, 

A  religious  story  of  much  merit  It  portrays  several  classes  of  character  at  intfl^ 
estiog  periods  of  English  history,  about  which  erroneous  opinions  are  said  to  preTiil 
To  set  the  truth  forth  in  its  spotless  robe  has  been  the  inspiring  motive  of  this  popu- 
lar writer  in  this  well-told  tale. 

86. — Summer  Rambles  in  the  West.    By  Mas.  Ellet,  author  of  "  Pioneer  Womei  of 

the  West,"  etc.    12mo.,  pp.  258.    New  York :  J.  C.  Biker. 

Mrs.  Ellet  is  a  very  agreeable  writer,  and  in  the  present  volume  has  given  us  some 
graphic  descriptions  and  pleasant  pictures  of  scenes  and  incidents  connected  with  her 
"  ramblings"  in  the  West  during  the  past  year. 

Z^.—Thalatta :  A  Book  for  the  Sea  Side.  *  ISmo.,  pp.  205.    Boston :  Ticknor,  Reed 

<b  Fields. 

The  present  volume  contains  more  than  a  hundred  poems,  from  more  than  half  thai 
number  of  poets,  English,  American,  German,  and  Spanish,  all  relating  to  the  ocean 
in  some  of  its  manifold  moods,  and  its  deep  poetical  aspects. 

39. — Hatchie;  or  the  Guardian  Slave.    By  Wareejc  T.  Ashtok.    l^mo.,  pp.  210. 

Boston :  B.  B.  Mussey. 

It  is  not  the  aim  of  this  work  to  be  classed  among  the  "  Unde  Tom  Literature  "  of 
the  day,  for  it  takes  no  view  of  negro  life  relating  to  either  side  of  the  question.  Bat 
it  is  a  stirring  tale  of  South  Western  Life. 

ZS.—  Waverley  IfoveU  Abbotsford  Edition.  Part  19:  WoodstodL  lif^HOCotli 
Grambo  <&  Co. 
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E  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO.  OF  NEW  YORK, 

NO.  55  WALL  STREET. 
ITET  ACarfllUUTEIt  CASH  rUSJ),  $l,«O0,0(K>. 
\j  bveeted  in  Bonds  vtnd  Mortg^ea  oa  real  eilAte,  chiefly  in  ihb  ciij*  or 
(the  real  estot*?,  in  eooh  and  evtiy   cMe,  b«mg  wiinh  doul4«  (he  ammial 
b*HiJ  urn  I  III  St(K;k«  of  the  City  of  Nl^w  YtirU  «ii4J  "f  Urn  Uf>il»?J  Suiteiu 
E  PHOFH^  ARE  DIVIDED  AMONG  TUB  IXSUKKD,  nn.J, oo  PuliciM 
'm  whiife  uf  life*,  ^ill  be  m^dis  nvnilahle  io  put  pAymeotof  ppstaimni,  after  tli* 
'<nd  of  l8&S,to  liidaft  wIhi  wiih  tt. 
>nuitiefl  granted  tm  rnvonthk  terma. 
>«e&  setUiKl  promptly. 

TRUSTEEa 
Abraharn  Bining^r, 
K  H.  MrCunly, 
JoM*]ih  Blunt, 
John  P,  Tel  vert  6n^ 
WiMiam  "^ 
John  R 

David  A.  U<iTi3^tiKif» 
Giiuver'nr  M.  Wilkiiw^ 
Jtif^eph  TnckermAli, 
Charles  Ely. 
John  M.  Stuari, 
Alfred  Poll, 

JOSEPH  B.  COLUKS  ^Midcat 
AC  ABBATT  Secretary. 
KLESaiLU  Actuary. 
'^^"    'M,LfNT,  Coonfiellor. 

f  OST,  M.  D..  Mt^dkal  Exanuoer,  who  alieada  at  Oitt  offic«  daHy,  frooi 

FIRE   INSURANCE. 

Providence  Washington  Insurance  Co., 

AT  PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 

iirtered,  1787.    Capiul,  |20U,0(J0,  all  pnid  m  (in  cash)  and  aectirely  inreitcd. 
Lriftlw  j\g;ilnH  Fire  on  appliratton  at  their  ctificu  in  Prmridtfnce ;  aad  on  Merciii»' 
]  dii>e  aud  ^iiiding^  in  ihi*  city  of  NtiW  Tork,  on  appLicatioa  at  th«  office  of 
'ASA  |IIUCL.UiV^  Jt,y  40  Pliiv*«tr««lf  vttraer  of  Wllllnot. 
».  i?.  A  Jpni  1  1S47.  SULLIVAN  DORR,  PrsHdmt 


ov  B,  ColUnt, 

iUittOfl, 

Clurfcev 

!'. 

vn. 

•-■U. 


» ^.  LaLbrop, 


William  Beiti, 
a  W.  Fatier, 
Henry  W«Hi. 
Stibc^^v  B.  CoHIqa, 
Jonatbon  Miller, 
Sjitnuel  Bl  OinielL 
James  CUambenv 
Wm.  J«  Bunker, 
Nathiinte)  Uaydefif 
Bainutjf  E,  Sprrmlla, 
Lewb  F.  Battelle, 


GEORGE    W.    WOOD, 

OOK   AND   JOB   PRINTEE, 

2  DI'TCH-SXBESTt  NEW  VOliK. 


3,  Pamphlets,  Cards,  Circulars^  BlankSj  Bill-Heads^  kc,* 

CKCnnU)  IJI  THE  BEST  MiSTKERf 

AMD    OK    TUB    lf08T    EBA60KABLB    TERMS. 

'  PrcMwork*  00  the  improved  Adami  PrcEis,  done  io  ibo  best  GQAniMr,  and  oa 
the  mnot  reasonable  termi. 
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MERCHANTS*  51AGA21NE  AND  COMMERCIAL  llEVII 

BY  PREBMAN  HUNT,  EDrPOR  AND  PROPRIETOIL 
hi  Hi  kmmntimt,  How  York— it  Fire  Dolmn  pit  lii 


The    ME&CHAIITS*    MAOAZIIK    kBti    ComYrCRflU   BtVf 


XArrUATtON— BAffKlJ*(i. 
1     MABITIJIE     LAW-fl 
y      md     IKLAXD    U 

ROADS— lUVtKS 


;  rtjh(fnMv«  rjin^«  of  its  di^att^Uum 
lI  |u  the  wiiie  helil  of  Owjtm^r<*c^  tbt?  j 


i.vnted  br»  TRADE,    COMMKnCE. 
ind     FINANCE- ^ 
i;     and     LIFE      i: 
OAmjN— NAUTICAL    INTKLL 
iadiiidin^     CAKAIiS,     RAILWA 
HiLEtBORS,  ai)d  in  general  all  subjecu^ 
tmiAU  IjrTKaJciitii  of  the  Country  and  iho  World. 

It  hut  be<*n  cvtr    tlie  eoivsTimt  aim,  and  untJriii.     T 
prietor  to  moke  lh«  Work,  at  ouce,  a  joiirnai  of  the 

•fid  ft  ataodard  T'^——  -f  T,^r.^...... -n  ....,--  ,,i    ^,,^, 

the  STATmiA^  iKa,  BA^iictx,  BaoKA, 

TKft,  SitIP  BUILI  luQ  totbe  MX1U3BA1IT 

Hair:  and  from  thf 

tko,  taking  is.  ax  it  d. 

MftglAunfi  win  Alwajift  be  fuuuJ  to  tmJxxiy  a  vast  fiuid  of 

mll^for  tl)e  Cottcm  Pliioter  of  the  8<ni(h,  and  tlie  Grain  < ' 

*^ip  F  i  t  T^  tirid  i*ropn<  *       ^        rndcuTorcd  t    ;   " 
icter,  bv  hi  uul  o(  abb- 

^     .1-  ---^  . -iiit,  and  by  t'x..,  .,  n»*  r*^^initiv 

Union,     On  tmxtted  pomU^  in  [<>  nkaplef^i 

be  hai  fr«td^  admitted  artidf>  i 

wbHtt  it  19  hiAKTcat.  aim  to  exhibit  iactn,  and  ntubuiiy  tht'  «<  i  ^ 

tino«  of  Oommen?**,  th<!  Mrtifn^io^  wil)   1^  e»<?r  o|vn  td  tl,  fidf  ^ 

•▼enr  •Ul>i'  ■  '  ' ^  ■: i ■ ' . ■ ,  ^  ■  '  ■    '  ! ' '  ■[''■;".:■  ^ :.  -  ,  V- 

Tbeniui 
ofthe  jttV7iv..j»,'»  .... 
<ofnnici>cei»4»ii  in  J 

octavo  pof^Ci*     A  ft'\>      ^    -  ■  ;  ■.  li  --    ■'::„:;--'■■      .-■^,    '-■■  ■-'•-'--»- 

«r  s  office,  14 S  Fulton-street*  New  Vurk,  neatliy  Bud  fubwUntiail^  boiSKi«  fnrTnl 
LAMM  AM»  A  Half  par  rolume. 


Ma.  Fkcpif  * 


Cii«Naai  a?  CaiiBiica  ar  Wtrnm,  f^i^  fi  PMiBdir^  IBL  ^ 


rf  fan*. 


A I  ptfffitM*  Tn*^tlnr  of  thr  PhfhirfrlpWn  Honrtt  pf  Trr.flf .  hrM  rtn  Mcnittj  tTfinttift  Afftl<Ht 

th«  (.r'l  ■■      .  ,'  .:: -  •,  .,-.        .  -r  ,     ■   ,,  ,••  ■  .  \  , 

it.  ^hl 

■Urn.  ,  mrrrali 

^iirtd^  Thtti  B  eopf  of  ibM  f^mfolfegStiolatfufl  Iw  fkuulAlMd  Mr*  QvaT^  if  *•  1 


■L 


Ml.  P.  C<^PE, 


CO,  CnaMii 


r  !■  *  c  a  t  V   J' 

uu^  aoiil  thi  I  ■ 
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